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PEBFACE. 


This   volume  contains   reports  of  trials  and  cases  of  consti- 
ttttioiud  intorest  between  the  years  1842  and  1848. 

The  materials  made  use  of  are  stated  at  the  end  of  each 
report  As  observed  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  Committee  are 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  contained  in  any  of 
the  cases ;  and  they  were  not,  in  their  choice  of  the  trials  to 
be  printed  in  full,  guided  by  any  opinion  which  they  might 
enterbun  as  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  either  judge  or 
jvy  on  any  oomsiod. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume  two  members  of  the 
Committee  have  died,  Lord  Bowen,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Sub-Committee,  and  Lord  Coleridge,  L.C.J. 
Lord  Welby,  G.C.B.^  has  since  joined  the  Sub-Committee,  and 
Sir  Francis  tfowatt,  K.C.B.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committer 

Naimmber  1894. 
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Jewieon  against  Dyson,  1842. 
JEWISON  against  DYSON. 


[2 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  before  Lord  Abinger,  C.B., 
Parke,  B.,(a)  Alderson,  B.,  and  Gurney,  B.,  on  motion  for  a  new 
TRIAL,  January  27-29,  1842.    (Reported  in  9  M.  &  W.  540.) 

Action  hj  the  coroner  of  the  honour  of  Fonteiract  in  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster,  claiming  under 
the  charter  of  28  Edw.  8.,  against  a  coroner  of  the  county  of  York,  for  exercising  the  office  of 
coroner  within  the  honour,  and  taking  the  profits  and  emoluments  thereof. 
Held  hy  the  Court  of  Exchequer — 

Crown  Grant — Appointment  of  Coroner  in  a  franchiae^b)  — Office  of  Coroner — Gamett  v. 
Ferrand.(c) 
That  the  charter  of  28  Edw.  8.,  granting  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  aitachiamenta  tarn  de  placitin 
corontB  quam  de  aliis  qaibuscunque  in  omnibus  terris  et  feodis  suis;  ita  quod  uullus 
vicecomed  vel  a/ttw  baJlivus  aeu  minister  noster  vel  heredum  nostromm  terras  seu  feoda 
ilia  ingrediatur — ad  attachiamenta  de  placitis  corona)  vel  aliis  prsdictis,  nisi  in  defeetu, 
&c.,  passed  the  exclusive  right  to  appoint  coroners  in  the  Duchy. 
The  Crown  cannot  delegate  the  power  to  appoint  a  judge,  but  may  delegate  the  power  to 
appoint  a  coroner,  or,  at  least,  a  person  to  ctiscfaarge  the  non-judicial  functions  of  a  coroner, 
such  as  taking  inquisitions,  &c. 
Quare  whether  the  Coroner*s  Court  is  a  Court  of  record  ?     Gamett  y.  Ferrand  commented  on. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(6)  See  the  Coroners  Act,  1887,  50  &  51  Vict  c.  71.  s.  30. 

(c)  6  B.  &  C.  611  ;  9  Dowl.  &  By.  657. 


This  was  an  action  by  —  Jeioieon,  who 
had  been  appointed  coroner  of  the  honour 
of  Pontefract,  in  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster, 
by  letters  patent  under  the  seal  of  the 
Duchy  against  —  Dmonf  one  of  the  coroners 
for  the  county  of  x  ork,  who  had  held  an 
inquisition  in  the  honour,  and  received 
the  customary  fees. 

The  first  count  of  the  declaration  stated 
that  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  in  the 
county  of  York,  was  an  ancient  liberty 
and  franchise  of  the  Queen  in  right  of  her 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  that  the  Queen, 
in  right  of  her  Duchy,  had  the  exclusive 
ri^ht  of  appointing  a  coroner  within  the 
said  Duchy,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  so  appointed,  and  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  bold  inquests  within  the  honour, 
but  that  the  defendant,  contriving  and 
intending  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  &c.,  and 
without  any  lawful  authority,  performed 
and  exercised  the  office  and  duty  of  cor- 
oner within  the  honour,  and  received  and 
took  to  his  own  use  divers  fees,  &c.,  and 
wrongfullv  and  illegally  defrauded  the 
plaintiff  thereof,  and  prevented  him  from 
receiving  the  same  and  irom  exercising 
his  office  with  the  said  liberty  and  fran- 
chise, and  intruded  upon,  and  disturbed 
him  in  the  exercise  and  emoyment  thereof. 

The  defendant  in  his  first  and  second 
pleas  traversed  the  grant  to  the  plaintifi*, 
and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  right  to  execute  the  office  of 
coroner  within  the  franchise;  and  further 
pleaded  that  the  defendant,  as  one  of  the 
coroners  for  the  county  of  York,  was  en- 
titled to  execute  the  office  within  the 
franchise,  and  that  the  defendant,  as  one 
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of  the  coroners,  &c.,  had  a  lawful  and 
oonourrent  right  with  the  plaintiff  to 
execute  the  office,  Ac, 

The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Den- 
man,  L.C.J. ,  at  York,  when  a  verdict  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff. 

In  Michaelmas  term,  1841,  Wortley(a) 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  had 
misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  charter  ofEdw,  III.,  on  which 
the  right  of  i^e  Queen,  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  appoint  coroners  was  based. 

Ore88toeU0>h  T,  F.  Ellis  (Attorney- General 
for  the  Duchy),  Martin{e)  and  Bobinson 
showed  cause. 

The  words  of  the  charter  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1349,  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  of  Lancaster  on  the  surrender  of  a 
charter  granted  to  his  father  in  16  Edw.  3, 
are: 

"  Quod  idem  comes  et  heredes  sui  pnedieti  in 
perpetuum  habeant  retoma  omnium  brevium 
nostrorum  et  haeredum  nostromm  et  attachia- 
menta  tarn  de  placitis  corona  quam  de  aliis 
qnibuscunque,  in  onuiibas  terris  et  feodis  suis ; 
ita  quod  nnllus  vicecomes  vel  alius  ballivus  seu 
minister  noster,  vel  hsBredum  nostrorum  terras 
sui  feoda  ilia  ingrediatur,  ad  executiones  eorun- 
dem  brevium  et  summonitionum,  seu  ad  at- 
tachiamenta de  placitis  corons  vel  aliis  pnedictis, 
aut  aliquod  officium  ibidem  faciecdum,  nisi  in 
defeetu  ipsius  comitis  Lancastria)  et  hseredum 
suorum  prsdictorum  et  hallivorum  et  ministro- 
rum  suorum.** 

(a)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London  and 
Solicitor-Genei-al 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  C.P. 
(c)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  : 
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These  worda  graot  the  exclusive  right  to 
ftpnoint  coroners  within  the  Duchy. 

Lord  Aminger,  (\B.,  stated  that  the 
Court  were  satisfied  that,  if  the  words 
gave  the  right,  they  gave  the  exclusive 
right. 

Creaewell:  The  words  **hallitms  eeu 
ministei'  nosier "  include  the  coroner.  In 
Magna  Charta,  c.  17.,  the  coroner  is  enum- 
erated with  the  other  boiliffB. 

"Nulliis  yiceoomes,  constabularius,  corona- 
tores,  vel  alii  ballivi  nostri  teneant  placita 
coronec  nostra*.*' 

Here  the  charter  grants  the  power  to  make 
aitachiamenta  de  pUieiiis  enronce,  the  ex- 
press duty  of  the  coroner. 

In  Placita  de  Q^o  Warranto,  p.  23  (temp. 
Edw.  3),  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Albans,  when  summoned  to  answer  by 
what  warrant  they  claimed  to  make  a 
coroner  in  their  lil)erty,  pleaded  a  charter 
of  Edward  I.  granting  them  the  right  to 
choose 

"  coroners  in  their  liberty  of  St.  Albans  to  make 
'  aitachiamenta  placitoram  coronas '  arising  in  all 
places  within  the  same  liberty.'* 

And  at  p.  121,  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary's, 
Carlisle,  claimed  that  no  sheriff,  constable 
or  other  bailiff  should  have  entry  on  their 
lands  for  other  purposes, 

"  except  the  *  nttachiamenta  de  placitis  corona),' 
which  when  the  coroners  should  come  to  make, 
they  should  so  make  them  that  the  franchise  of 
the  aforesaid  bishops  or  his  successors  should 
be  in  nought  impaired." 

Similar  instanoes  occur  at  pp.  176,  801. 
And  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  charter 
in  question,  the  Earl  of  La/ncaBter  is 
granted  power  to  levy  fines,  &c., 

"  sine  occasione  vel  impedimento  nostri  vel 
hocredum  nostrorum,  Justitiariorum,  escaetorum, 
vicecomitum,  coronatorum,  vel  aliomm  balli- 
vorum  sen  ministrorum  nostromm  quorum- 
cnmqne." 

The  Statute  of  Westminster  1st,  3  Edw.  1. 
c.  10.,  provides  that  coroners,  chosen  as 
therein  directed, 

"  lawfully  shall  attach  and  present  pleas  of  the 
Crown." 

The  counter  roll  thereby  directed  to  be 
kept  by  the  sheriff  is  merely  a  check  on 
the  coroner,  and  an  appeal  of  murder  has 
been  quashed  because  taken  by  the  sheriff 
instead  of  by  the  coroner. 

The  Statute  Le  Officio  Coronatoris, 
4  Edw,  1.,  states  the  duties  of  the  coroner 
at  common  law,  and  they  almost  all  end  in 
attachment.  Those  found  guilty  on  an 
inquest  super  viswn  corporis  are  to  be 
taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff; 

"  such  as  be  founden  and  be  not  culpable  shall 
be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  justices." 


So  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned  or  sud- 
denly dead, 

"  if  they  were  not  slain  then  ought  the  coroner 
to  attach  the  finders  and  ail  others  in  company." 

So  in  cases  of  the  suspected  finders  of 
treasure,  of  rape,  of  wounds,  of  wreck  of 
the  sea,  the  duty  of  the  coroner  ends  in  at- 
tachment. The  like  description  is  given 
in  Bracton,  lib.  3.  c.  5,  fol.  121. 

The  charter  of  22  Bic.  2,  granting  to 
the  Duke  of  Surrey  custody  ofparta  of 
the  Duchy  in  the  absence  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  grant  of  the  same 
date  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  which 
includes  the  honour  of  Pontefraot,  in 
enumerating  the  ofiices  of  which  the  right 
of  appointment  is  given,  expressly  include 
the  coroner, 

"  with  all  manner  of  offices  of  stewards,  coroners, 
constables,  surveyors,  receivers,  auditors,  bailiifs, 
&c." 

This  is  a  nearly  contemporaneous  exposi- 
tion of  the  charter  of  Edw.  3. 

Wortley  stated  that  supposing  the  char- 
ter to  be  capable  of  this  construction,  he 
should  contend  that  the  Grown  could  not 
confer  such  power  by  the  ambiguous  and 
general  words  used  therein,  but  only  bv 
express  words.  Ho  also  referred  to  1  Koll. 
Abr.  491  as  showing  that  a  grant  to  hold 
cognizance  of  pleas  does  not  give  the 
grantee  a  right  to  appoint  a  judge. 

Cresswcll:  Because  the  grant  is  a  per- 
sonal one.  But  if,  as  now  conceded,  the 
Crown  has  power  to  grant  by  ozproas 
words,  why  not  by  implication?  Here 
the  implication  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
grantee  is  to  exercise  the  functions,  and 
the  Crown  is  not  to  interfere  except  in 
default  of  himself,  his  bailiffs  and  minis- 
ters, showing  that  he  was  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  them.  In  the  Pla- 
cita de  Quo  Warranto,  p.  133,  the  Abbot 
of  Battle  maintained  his  right  to  appoint 
a  coroner  without  showing  anv  express 
worda,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Uanierhury 
thereupon  complained  that  the  right 
would  interfere  with  his  right  of  havinf^ 
the  returns  of  writs  and  attachments  in 
the  manor  of  Broke  in  the  same  hundred. 
throwing  light  on  the  meaning  ofatiachta^ 
menta,  which  are  then  first  knentioned  in 
the  record. 

There  is  a  case  in  Co.  But.  644,  in  which 
Lord  Pagefs  right  to  appoint  a  coroner  in 
the  manor  of  Burton  was  admitted.  Coun- 
sel also  referred  to  Placita  de  Quo  Wap- 
i-anto,  p.  305,  2  Inst.  496. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  expression 
"general  words"  occurs  with  relation  to 
grants  by  the  Crown  is  in  17  Vin.  Abr. 
130  (Prerogative,  C.c),  where  it  is  said 
(citing  from  the  Year  Book,  8  Hen.  4.,  f.  2), 
"  the  right  of  the  king  shall  not  pass  by  general 
words." 
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But,  looking  at  the  Year  Book,  it  appears 
that  the  question  was,  whether  the  goods 
of  a  prisoner  who  died  nnder  the  peine 
forte  et  dwre  were  felon's  goods  within 
the  meaning  of  a  grant  from  the  Crown, 
and  not  whether  all  felon's  goods  did  not 
pass  under  such  words.  In  the  note  in 
the  same  page  of  Yin.  Abr.  it  is  said : 

"  what  he  oan  grant  only  by  hit  prerogatiTe  can 
never  pan  by  general  words,  and  therefore 
choses  in  action  will  not  pass  without  special 
words  :" 

but,  as  appears  by  the  case  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  12  Rep.  2,  this 
means,  not  that  what  he  possesses  be- 
cause he  happens  to  bo  king  shall  not 
pass  by  general  woi-ds,  but  that  only 
that  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  subject 
would  have  passod  shall  be  considered  to 
pass;  that  is,  the  words  shall  not  be 
strained  beyond  their  ordinary  meaning. 
So,  where  it  is  said  that  the  grant  of 
cognisance  of  pleas  does  not  give  the 
right  to  hold  an  assize,  the  explanation  of 
that  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Year  Book, 
9  Hen.  6.,  27  b ;  not  that  it  is  too  general, 
and  therefore  the  assize,  being  one  species 
of  plea  shall  not  pass ;  but  that  it  is  no 
plea  at  M— assize  non  est  placitum,  sed 
querela.  In  Evans  v.  Ase<mgh{a)  there  is 
this  dictum  of  Jones,  J. : — 

"  If  the  king  grant  an  ecclesiam,  the  advow- 
son  passes ;  for  the  intent,  and  not  Ihe  precise 
words,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  grants  of  the 
Crown'' (ft). 

An  authority  may  be  referred  to  on  the 
other  side  in  17  Yin.  Abr.  142. 

**  If  the  king  grants  to  another  to  hold  pleas 
before  his  biSins,  stewards,  or  justices,  if  he 
had  no  such  oAcers  before  the  grant,  he  cannot 
make  them  by  it." 

That  also  is  an  extract  from  the  Year 
Book,  7  Hen.  4.,  f.  5  b :  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Brooke,  in  his  Abridgment  (Patents, 
pi.  9),  puts  precisely  the  opposite  inter- 
pretation on  the  same  passage:  bat 
assuming  the  construction  in  Yin.  Abr. 
to  be  the  right  one,  the  meaning  is,  that 
if  the  grantee  has  no  such  officers,  it  is  a 
grant  do  non  existentibus,  and  therefore 
void ;  and  he  cannot  claim  by  implication 
the  right  of  making  such  ofBcors. 

Lord  Abungeb,  C.B.  :  There  is  another 
principle  applicable  to  that  case ;  that  the 
ffrant  to  a  well-known  existing  officer  of  a 
judicial  power  is  good;  bnt  the  Crown 
cannot  grant  the  power  of  delegating  it 
to  a  third  person. 

(a)  Latch.  248. 

C*)  See  also  Wfiistler^s  case,  10  Rep.  65, 
where  it  was  held  that  the  advowson  of  a  manor 
passed  by  general  words.  Note  in  9  M.  &  W. 
568. 


GressweU:  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
note,  citing  from  the  2  Hen.  7.,  fol.  13,  it 
is  laid  down  : — 

"If  the  king  grants  conusance  of  pleas  to 
one  N.,  and  does  not  say  before  whom  it  shall 
be  held,  the  grant  is  void ;  for  the  grantee  can- 
not make  a  judge ;  but  if  he  had  court  before, 
then  the  grant  is  good." 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  Tear  Book 
only  incidentally,  in  illustration  of  the 
question,  whether  the  king  could  by 
implication  ffrant  the  power  to  make  a 
corooration,  by  granting  that  which  could 
be  aone  only  by  a  corporation.  However, 
in  the  Lib.  Ass.,  37  Edw.  3.,  fol.  217, 
there  is  a  case  where  the  bailiff  of  the 
town  of  Beverley  claimed  to  have  cog- 
nisance of  all  maimer  of  pleas,  under  a 
charter  whereby  the  king  granted  to  the 
provost  of  the  town  curiam  sttam,  and 
the  franchise  was  allowed;  and  it  was 
held  that  the  Court  might  be  held  by  the 
provost's  steward  or  bailiffs.  Again  in 
17  Vin.  Abr.  89,  is  this  passage  :— 

"The  king  cannot  dispose  of  his  crown  by 
testament,  though  it  be  under  the  great  seal ; 
nor  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  nor  of  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  nor  of  power  to  pardon 
treason  or  felony  within  this  kingdom,  nor  of 
power  to  make  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
sheriffs,  nor  of  such  which  concern  Government 
in  a  high  degree ;  of  these  the  king  can  neither 
make  a  grant  nor  a  testament.  He  may  grant  the 
lands  which  he  has  in  jure  ooronse  by  his  letters 
patent,  or  by  hit  will  under  the  great  seal." 

To  which  there  is  a  note,  which  is  cited 
from  the  Y.  B.,  1  Hen.  7.,  fol.  16:— 

"  The  king  cannot  grant  a  power  to  any  to 
make  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  he  oi^^ht 
to  constitute  such  justices  himself ;  for  it  is  a 
high  prerogative." 

But  the  case  itself  does  not  go  so  far ; 
it  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Grant  of  the  king  made  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  to  make  justices  is  not  good,  for  it 
is  a  thing  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  cannot  be 
severed,  as  grant  to  make  denizens  or  to  pardon 
felons  is  not  good  ;  contrary  of  steward  in  leet, 
or  justice  where  conusance  of  plea  is,  for  those 
are  the  stewards  or  justices  of  the  kin^ ;  bnt  the 
grant  above  to  the  abbot  to  make  justiciarios 
Buos  is  not  good,  and  such  cannot  allow  clergy 
to  a  felon,  &c." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulty  was  rather  in  the  language  of 
the  charter,  in  giving  the  grantee  power 
to  make  his  own  justices  and  not  the  Jcing*s. 
But  none  of  these  authorities  are  appli- 
cable to  the  quasi  judicial  office  of  a 
coroner,  but  only  to  judges  in  the  higher 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  Com. 
Dig.,  Courts  (P.  2),  it  is  said:— 

*'  So  the  king  may  grant  conusance  of  pleas, 
by  which  the  grantee  shall  have  conusance 
of  allj  pleas  commence^  in  other  courts  ont  of 
such  precinct,  &c."  OOCtT^^ 
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Then  follows  an  extract  from  1  Boll. 
Abr.,  491  :— 

**  So  au  ancient  grant  de  curi4  regali,  or  omni 
regiA  potestate,  is  sofficient,  if  conusance  npon  it 
hftf  been  allowed. 

"  So  such  ancient  grant  is  sniBcient,  thouAh 
no  judge  be  named,  where  the  bailiif  of  ue 
grantee  has  always  used  conusance." 

In  Com.  Dig.,  Franchise  (A.  l.)>  the 
anther  adopts  the  mle  laid  down  bj 
Lord  Ooike  m  the  2  Inst.,  282,  as  a  true 
mle  for  the  constraction  of  franchises : 

"Where  anj  claimed  before  the  justices  in 
eyre  any  franchises  by  an  ancient  charter,  though 
it  had  express  words  for  the  franchises  chiimed ; 
or  if  the  words  were  general  and  a  continual 
possession  pleaded  of  the  franchises  claimed ;  or 
if  the  claim  was  by  old  and  obscure  words,  the 
party  in  pleading  expounding  them  to  the  Court, 
and  averrinj?  continual  possession  according  to 
that  exposition ;  the  entry  was  ever, '  inquircstmr 
super  possessionem  ei  usum,*  which  I  haye  ob- 
served in  divers  records  of  those  eyres,  agreeable 
to   that    old    rule,  *  opiimus    interpres    rerum 


And  again,  in  Com.  Dig.  Grant  (G-.), 
where  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
constmction  of  grants  by  the  Crown  is 
collected,  under  the  article  (G.  6) — 
("  Grant  by  the  Crown  in  respect  of 
cei'tainty,*')  the  rule  laid  down,  taken  from 
the  9  Bep.  47a,  is — 

**  So  a  grant  of  the  king,  which  has  sufficient 
certainty  for  showing  fully  that  the  king  was 
not  deceived,  will  be  good." 

And  every  instance  there  given  of  un- 
certainty sufficient  to  avoid  such  a  grant, 
has  reference  to  matters  which  belong  to 
the  king  by  right  of  his  prerogative,  which 
cannot  pass  by  mere  general  words;  as 
for  instance,  the  grant  of  a  manor,  which 
had  come  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  with  all  liberties, 
privileges,  &c.,  would  not  pass  therewith 
felon's  goods,  although  tney  had  for- 
merly been  granted  and  held  with  the 
manor.  Now  the  right  of  apnointing  a 
coroner  is  not  a  matter  which  tne  Crown 
has  in  riirht  of  its  prerogative ;  in  the 
absence  of  any  grant  from  the  Crown,  it 
would  have  remained  in  the  freeholders  of 
the  county,  according  to  8  Edw.  1.  c.  10. 
By  the  grant  of  a  manor,  with  general 
words,  anadvowson  has  been  held  to  pass ; 
Whittier^B  case(a) :  So,  by  the  grant  of  a 
hundred.  Lord  HcUe  in  AthyTis  v.  Okure 
says(&)  that  there  passed — 

'*  Not  only  a  liberty  which  had  a  court,  and 
also  commonly  a  leet,  which  is  called  the  leet  of 
the  hundred,  but  there  was  alto  an  implied 
power  of  making  a  bailiif." 

So,  by  the  grant  of  a  forest,  onm  omni- 

(a)  10  Rep.  65. 
{b)  1  Ventr.  408. 


bus  incidentibus,  appendiciis,  et  perti- 
nentiis,  it  was  held  that  the  grantee 
should  have  courts  of  attachment  and 
9Vf<mtmote,  though  not  a  justice-scat ; 

"because  that  was  necessary  to  give  any  validity 

to  the  forest  as  a  forest ;  ** 

Manwood*B  Forest  L(kws,  36.    So  also  here, 

if  the  coroner  be  the  proper  officer  to  make 

attachments  of  pleas  of  the  Crown,  the 

right  of  appointing  that  officer  as  clearly 

passed. 

Here  the  charter  of  1  Hen.  4.  being  a 
statutory  charter,  confirmed  by  the  par- 
liamentary charter  of  1  Edw,  4.  and 
1  Hen.  7.,  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  only  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  words. 

WorUey,  W.  H.  Watson,(a)  and  Hardy  Ah) 
in  support  of  the  rule.  The  question  is, 
not  \T  nether  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  the 
right  of  appointing  officers  to  attach  p^leas 
of  the  Crown,  but  whether  he  had  the  right 
of  appointing  coroners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  county  coroners  who  were  to  be  elected 
bv  3  Edw.  1.  c.  10.  There  is  no  non  obstante 
clause  in  the  Charter,  as  there  would  have 
been  if  the  Crown  had  intended  to  set 
aside  the  statute.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  grant  of  this  kind 
may  be  void,  if  it  professes  to  grant  a  part 
of  the  King's  prerogative — if  it  be  un- 
certain, for  dolus  lalet  vn  generaltbiM,  and  if 
it  be  made  under  a  mistake.  The  words 
aUachiamenta  de  placitis  coronce  do  not 
cariT  the  right  to  appoint  a  coroner.  They 
are  less  wide  than  atUichiamenta  plaei- 
taifMn  corona!.  They  do  not  convey  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner  any  more  than 
the  words  retoma  hreviwn  convey  the 
ri^ht  to  appoint  a  sheriff.  The  non-mtro- 
mittant  clause  does  not  expressly  exclude 
the  county  coroner ;  it  only  excludes  King's 
officers  who  should  interfere  with  any- 
thing already  granted  bv  the  Charter; 
otherwise  it  would  oxcluae  all  coroners, 
including  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  !Bench. 

In  8tawnford*8  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  48, 
it  is  said — 

"Coroner  est  un  ancient  officer  deins  cest 
reahn,  ordains  d'estre  un  principal  conservator 
ou  gardein  de  la  peas,  a  porter  record  des  pleas 
del  corona,  et  de  son  view,  et  de  abjuratione,  et 
de  utiagariis,  &c. ;  sel  definition  est  done  per 
Britton." 

Fitzherbert  gives  a  definition  to  the  same 
effect(c) ;  and,  in  the  2nd  Inst.,  31, 
Lord  Ooke  gives  abo  another  from  the 
Mirror : — 

**  His  name  is  derived  a  '  ooronA,'  so  called  be- 
cause he  is  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  haUi 
conusance    of    some    pleas    which    are    called 


(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranbrook. 
(c)Fit..N.B.16a.    _^^Q0QgI^ 
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*placita  coroDtt/  For  bis  antiquity,  see  the 
Mirror,  who  (treating  of  articles  established  bj 
the  ancient  kings,  Alfred,  &c.)  saith,  <Aaxi 
ordains  fuer  coronoors  in  chescon  county,  et 
yiscounts,  a  garder  le  peace  quant  les  c:>unti8 
soy  demisterent  del  gard,  et  bayliflfes  in  lieu  de 
centeneis ' :  that  is,  coroners  in  every  county,  and 
sheriffs,  were  ordained  to  keep  the  peace  when 
the  earls  dismissed  themselves  of  the  custody  of 
the  counties,  and  bailiffs  in  place  of  hundredors. 
For  his  dignity  and  authority,  Britton  saith,  in 
the  person  of  the  king,  *  Pur  ceo  qua  nousyolona 
que  coroners  sont  in  chescun  county  principals 
gardeins  de  nostre  peas,  a  porter  record  de  pleas 
de  nostre  corone,  et  de  lour  views  et  abjurations, 
et  de  utlagariis,  yolons  que  ilz  sont  eslieus 
solonque  ceo  que  est  contein  in  nous  statutes  de 
lour  election.'" 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  time  im- 
memorial they  were  high  and  eleotiye 
offic6r8.(a)     3  :Edv).  1.  c.  10.  provides  that 

"throughout  all  shires  sufficient  men  shall  be 
chosen  to  be  coroners,  the  most  wise  and  dis- 
creet knights,  which  know  well  and  may  be8t 
attend  upon  such  offices,  and  which  lawfully 
shall  attach  and  present  pleas  of  the  crown." 

Bat  this  Btatnte  shows  that  the  making  of 
attachments  is  not  the  dnty  of  coroners 
only,  for  it  provides 

"  that  sheriffs  shall  have  counter-rolls  with  the 
coroner,  as  well  of  appeals  as  of  inquests,  of 
attachments,  or  of  other  things  which  to  that 
office  belong." 

The  statnte  of  28  Edio.  3.  c.  6.  also  pro- 
vides that  coroners  shall  be  elected. 

LordA£iNGisK,G.B.:  The  statute  ^Edw,  1. 
c.  10.  is  not  to  affect  local  franchises. 

Wortley :  Bat  this  was  aftt.'r  the  passing 
of  3  Edw,  1.,  and  there  is  no  non-oostante 
clause. 

It  appears  to  be  clear,  on  all  the  old 
authorities,  that  the  coroner  was  not  the 
only  officer  who  made  attachments  of 
what  are  termed  *'  pleas  of  the  Crown.** 
The  Statute  of  Westminster,  3  Edw,  1. 
c.  9.,  says: 
"  For  as  much  as  the  peace  of  this  realm  hath 


(a)  The  first  mention  of  coroners  is  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Eyre  of  1194,  *•  Pneterea  in 
quolibet  comitatu  eligantur  tres  milites  et  unus 
clericus  custodes  placitonim  corone."  Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  291.  In  the  English  Histori- 
cal JReview,  October  1898,  p.  759,  Professor 
Maitland  writes:  ^  From  1194  onwards  we 
have  in  the  coroner  an  officer  who,  while  he  is 
bound  *  custodire  placita  coronsB,'  is  not  entitled, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  empowered  by  the  terms  of 
his  appointment,  'tenere'  (or  'placitare') 
'  placita  corons.'  Is  not  this  the  very  essence 
of  the  matter,  that  in  coroners  we  have  persons 
whose  duty  it  is  to  'keep*  pleas  which  other 
persons  are  to  *hold.'  To  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Crown  untU  they  can  be  brought 
before  some  *  other  officers,'  this  is  their  special 
business ;  but  they  are  not  to  preside  in  Court 
when  those  interests  are  in  debate." 


been  evil  observed  heretofbre,  for  lack  of  quick 
and  fresh  suit  making  after  felons  in  due  man- 
ner, and  mainly  because  of  franchises  where 
felons  are  received,  it  is  provided  that  ail  gene- 
rally be  ready  and  apparelled  at  the  command- 
ment and  summons  of  sheriffs,  and  at  the  cry  of 
the  county,  to  sue  and  arrest  felons,  when  any 
need  is  :  And  if  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  other 
bailiffs,  within  franchise,  or  without,  for  reward, 
or  for  prayer,  or  for  fear,  or  for  any  manner  of 
affinity,  conceal,  consent,  or  procure  to  conceal, 
the  felonies  done  in  their  bailiwicks,  or  other- 
wise will  not  attach  nor  arrest  such  felons  there 
as  they  may,  or  otherwise  neglect  to  do  their 
office  in  any  manner  in  &vour  of  such  misdoers, 
and  be  attainted  thereof,  they  shall  have  one 
year's  imprisonment,"  &c.,  &c. 

Then,  when  c.  10.  of  the  same  statate, 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
coroner,  refers  to  appeals,  inquests,  at- 
tachmeuts,  and  presentments,  it  would 
seem  that  the  word  "attachment**  there 
means  no  more  than  an  arrest  in  parsu- 
ance  of  the  before-mentioned  proceedings. 
That  construction  is  confirmed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  same  Statute  of  West- 
minster 1,  c.  15,  The  words  of  this  charter 
would,  therefore,  be  fully  satisfied  by  hold- 
ing that  the  attachiamenta  therein  men- 
tioned mean  criminal  arrests,  founded  on 
previous  proceedings  taken  before  the 
sheriff  or  other  similar  officer.  That  the 
sheriff  had  the  power  of  taking  inquisi- 
tions, and  of  arresting  and  imprisoning 
persons  found  culpable  thereon,  clearly 
appears  also  from  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  13  Edw.  1.  c.  13.  So  also, 
from  the  statute  1  Edw,  3.  c.  17.  and 
25  Edw.  3.  c,  14.,  it  is  plain  that  attach- 
ments were  made,  and  what  are  technically 
termed  pleas  of  the  Crown  were  held,  by 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  officer.  And 
the  saving  clause  of  the  statute  28  Edtv.  3. 
0.  G.,  which  reserves 

'*to  the  king  and  other  lords  which  ought  to 
make  such  coroners,  their  seigniories  and  fran- 
chises," 

may  receive  full  effect  by  applying  it  to 
immemorial  franchises  of  that  nature  ;  and 
80,  accordingly,  it  was  claimed  in  the  case 
of  the  Lord  Pcufet,  in  Coke's  *•  Entries,'* 
p.  544,  where  the  party  was  not  satisfied 
to  rely  only  on  the  grant  from  the  Crown 
which  gave  in  eaopress  words  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion, p.  530  h,  there  is  the  case  of  a  quo 
wa/rranto  for  exercising  various  franchises, 
not  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
coroner;  and  the  plea  claims  under  a 
grant  by  the  Ci*own  to  Queen  Caiherine  of 
Arragon,  the  wife  of  Senry  YUL,  to  have 
for  her  life 

•*  the  return  of  all  writs,  as  well  of  assize,  of 
certificates,  and  attachments,  as  of  all  other 
briefs  and  precepto  of  the  king,  Jiis  heirs^  and 
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fiiiccesiion,  and  also  sommoiuefl,  extraeU,  and 
precepts  of  the  Excheqaer." 

Here  a  grant  of  attachments  was  not 
pretended  to  import  the  right  to  appoint  a 
coroner.  Again,  at  p.  537  is  to  be  found 
a  quo  warranto  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Denbigh,  for  having  a  conrt  before 
their  bailiffs,  and  there  precisely  the 
same  words  occur  as  here : 

**  Nee  non  attachiamenta  tarn  de  placitis  corons 
qnam  aliis  in  dictA  TilU:" 

yet  no  notion  was  entertained  of  claiming 
under  these  words  the  right  of  appointing 
a  coroner.  In  truth,  the  only  pleas  of  the 
Crown  which  the  coroner  was  to  aUach, 
were  those  that  appeared  before  him  upon 
Jiis  own  view,  either  super  visum  corporis, 
or  when,  in  old  times,  he  had  the  power 
of  taking  inquests  upon  other  felonies. 
The  other  side  have  relied  much  upon  the 
authority  of  Bracton,  as  showing  tnat  the 
duties  of  the  coroner  generally  terminated 
in  an  attachment  of  the  person.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  Bracton  nowhere  says,  in 
express  words,  that  the  coroner  is  to  attach. 
His  words  are  not  attachicU  coronatorius, 
but  attachiendua,  "  let  him  be  attached." 
Indeed,  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
counties  were  first  divided  into  tithings, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  decennaries  were 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  attaching 
of  persons  suspected  of  homicide  or  other 
felonies.  In  the  preface  to  Homers 
'*  Mirror,"  the  editor,  speaking  of  the 
duties  of  the  decennary,  says : 
**  This  decennalis  fidejussio,  or  decemvirale 
collegium,  by  our  author  is  called  the  decennary, 
w  lio  were  charged  to  bring  forth  the  person  of 
every  offender  to  answer  under  the  law  ;  where- 
of Mr.  Bracton  speaketh  in  these  words — *  De 
CO  autem  qui  f  ugam  fecerit  (he  speaketh  of  one 
after  a  felony  eomnutted)  diligenter  erit  in- 
quirendum si  fuerit  in  franciplegio  et  decennft^ 
et  tunc  erit  decenna  in  misericordia,  coram 
justiciariis,  quia  non  hahent  ipsum  malefactorem' 
ad  rectum.'  And,  according  to  that  law,  if  a 
felon,  after  his  flying  or  conviction,  were  pos- 
sessed of  goods,  the  town  or  decemuury  might 
seize  those  goods,  in  whose  ever  possession  they 
were  found,  as  appeareth  by  8  £dw.  8.  in  Fitz- 
herbert's  Abridgement,  title  '  Coronse,'  366." 

The  passage  thus  cited  from  Fiteh.  Abr.  is 
as  follows : 

"  Nota  quod  viceoomes  et  decennarii  seiure  pos- 
snnt  cataUa  ffagitivoram  in  maniis  domini  regis, 
et  viceoomes  catalla  ilia  liberabit  Tillatcs,  ad  re- 
spondendum doDUDi  regis  in  itinere ;  et  si  yioe- 
comes  neo  decennarii  seisierinty  villa  respondebit 
regi  itinere." 

In  another  place  (p.  186),  Fitzherhert,  in 
enumerating  the  duties  of  the  coroner, 
does  not  say  that  he  is  to  Sttach  pleas  of 
the  Crown,  but  that  he  is  to  keep  the 
record  of  his  view,  &c., 
("  doit  port  son  record  de  son  view,"  &c.) 


So,  in  Home's  "  Mirror,"  38,  the  author 

says: 

"  To  coroners  anciently  were  enjoined  the  keep- 

iwg  of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  which  extend  now 

but  to  felonies  and  adyentares." 

The  same  view  is  borne  out  by  a  curious 
entry  in  the  Parliamentary  Petitions,  in 
the  case  of  the  Abbot  of  Fumess  (vol.  1, 
p.  436),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sheriff  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  inquisi- 
tions super  visum  corporis.  It  is  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Abbot  of  Fumess^  complain- 
ing of  a  great  mortality  in  the  district, 
and  reciting  that  divers  inqueats  had  been 
held  before  the  sheriffs  and  coroners  of 
Lancashire, 

('*  devaont  visconates  et  coionoozs  fers  a  Lsn- 
castre.") 

Again,  in  Dol^oti,  p.  157,  in  setting  forth 
the  duties  of  sheriffs,  it  is  said : 

**  Nota  quod  pro  tiansgressione  contra  coronam 
regiam  qaoe  tangit  vitamet  membram,  defendens 
sen  delinquns  attaehiaivs  erit  per  corpus,"  &c. 

In  Bracton,  p.  137,  there  is  a  writ  set  out, 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  directing  him  that 
in  case  of  the  arrest  of  a  party  for  felony, 

"super  visum  custodum  placitorum  coronae 
nostrsB,  et  super  visum  tuom  et  balliYomm 
tuorum  et  Icgalium  hominum,  apprecientur 
catalla  ipsius  capti,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  Dalton,  In  the  chapter  on  bailiffs  of 
franchises  (p.  463)^  says : 
"If  any  felon  or  other  offender  against  the 
king's  peace,  &c.,  shall  be  within  any  liberty  or 
franchise,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  &c., 
shall  direct  their  warrant  or  process  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  apprehending  of  such  offender, 
the  sheriff  is  to  enter  such  franchise,  and  to 
execute  the  process  or  warrant,  and  not  to  write 
to  the  bailiff  of  the  franchise,  for  that  here  the 
king  is  a  party.*' 

These  authorities  appear  to  show,  that  the 
attachment  of  pleas  of  the  Crown,  althoagh 
principally  it  may  have  been  in  the  coroner 
since  the  statute  of  3  EdAJo,  1,  which  un- 
doubtedly makes  him  the  party  to  attach 
pleas  upon  inquests  held  before  him,  yet 
at  common  law,  and  down  to  a  later 
period  than  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
was  by  no  means  exclusively  the  duty  of 
the  coroner.  If  that  be  so,  the  grant  of 
attachments  of  pleas  of  the  Grown,  with  a 
clause  excluding  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  may 
be  fully  satisfied  by  applving  it  to  those 
attachments  which  the  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  were  authorized  to  make;  the 
words  being  construed  merely  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  words  retoma 
hreviumy  &c.,  and  as  giving  the  power  to 
make  arrests  and  attachments  upon  the 

j  writs  and  sammonses  before  mentioned. 

I  And— 

I  "  If  the  king's  grant  can  enure  to  two  intents,  it 
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shall  be  taken  to  the  intent  that  makes  moet 
for  the  king's  benefit."  Com.  Dig.,  Grant 
(G.  12). 

Further,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that 
the  king  cannot  grant  away  that  which  is 
a  ])art  of  his  prerogative,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicial  officers  is  a  part  of 
his  prerogative.  Now,  a  coroner  is  un- 
doubtedly, to  this  day,  a  judicial  oiBcer  in 
some  sense  of  the  word ;  and  he  was 
anciently  a  judge  of  very  high  degree. 
In  DaUon'8  "  Sheriff,"  443,  it  is  said  : 

**  The  coroners  are  jod^s  of  the  outlawries,  and 
are  to  sit  with  the  shenff  at  every  coanty  court. 
They  are  to  give  judgments  upon  the  outlawries, 
and  they  are  to  give  and  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  a  short  memorandum  thereof 
in  the  book ;  but  the  coroners  are  not  to  make 
return  of  the  outlawry,  for  the  custody  of  the 
record  itself  does  not  appertain  to  the  coroners, 
bat  the  sheriff." 

In  Lord  Goke*9  "  Commentary  on  the  Sta- 
tute of  Westminster  the  First "  (2  Inst. 
176),  he  observes  upon  the  passage, 

**  Que  les  coroners  loialment  attachent  et  repre- 
sentent  les  pies  del  coron,"  &c., 

**  By  this  it  appeareth  that  the  coroner  is  judge 
of  the  cause,  and  not  the  sheriff,  and  this 
agreeth  with  our  old  and  latter  books ;  only  the 
sheriffs  have  counter-rolls  with  the  coroners  by 
force  of  this  act,  and  therefore  a  certiorari  may 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff  and  coroner,  to  remove 
an  appeal  by  bill  before  the  coroner,  because  the 
sbenfl  hath  a  connter-roll :  but  if  the  certiorari 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff  only,  in  case  of  appeal 
or  indictment  of  death,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  record,  because  be  is  not  judge  of  the 
cause,  but  hath  only  a  counter-roll." 

The  coroner's  is  a  court  of  record,  and  he 
may  commit  for  contempt:  Oarnett  v. 
Ferrand.{a)  It  is  stated  to  be  so  in  the 
4  Inst.  271,  and  Com.  Dig.,  Officer  (G.  5) : 
where  also  it  is  said  that  the  coroner  has 
jurisdiction  to  take  an  appeal  of  robbery 
or  other  felony,  and  that  upon  such  appeal 
he  alone  is  judge,  though  by  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  the  sheiBf  has  the  counter- 
rolls  of  appeals  and  inquests  with  the 
coroner.  (&) 

(a)  6  B.  &  C.  611 ;  9  Dowl.  &  By.  657. 

(6)  Commenting  on  Magna  Carta,  c.  17., 
Coke  says,  2  Inst.  82  :  «  And  what  authority 
had  the  coroner  (in  pleas  of  the  Crown  at  the 
date  of  Magna  Carta)  ?  The  same  authority  he 
now  hath,  in  case  when  any  man  come  to  violent 
or  untimely  death,  *  super  visum  corporis,*  &c. 
Aljurations  and  outlawries,  &c.,  appeals  of 
death  by  bill,  &c.  This  authority  of  the 
coroner,  vis.,  the  coroner  solely  to  take  an  in- 
dictment 'super  visum  corporis,'  and  to  take  an 
appeal,  and  to  enter  the  appeal,  and  the  count 
remaineth  to  this  day.  But  he  can  proceed  no 
further  either  upon  the  indictment  or  appeal, 
but  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  justices;  and 
this  is  saved  to  them  by  stat.  Westm.  1.  c.  10." 


The  question  must  be  considered  as  if 
it  had  arisen  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made.  The  subsequent  parliamentary 
charters  only  confirmed  what  was  granted 
by  the  oriffinal  charter  of  Edw.  3.  No 
such  right  nas  been  claimed  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall.  Counsel  also  referred  to 
Parmetery,  Attorney- Oeneral{a)  and  Akoch 
V.  Coohe.{b) 

Lord  Abinoeb,  O.B.  :  In  the  case  of 
Jewison  v.  Dyson,  which  was  argued  at 
great  length  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
upon  the  construction  of  the  charter  which 
is  supposed  to  create  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, we  have  considered  the  arguments 
that  have  been  offered ;  and  althougli  I 
cannot  think  the  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  it  is  represented  by  the  counsel 
who  argued  it,  for  it  is  a  mere  question 
which  of  two  coroners  shall  have  the  foes 
for  executing  the  duties  of  coroner  in  a 
certain  district  (which  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  public} ;  yet  we 
are  of  opinion,  considering  the  whole  of 
the  case,  that  the  charter  has  been  rigbtly 
construed  by  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  disturb  the  verdicb. 

The  question  is  this,  whether  or  not  the 
words  of  the  charter  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vey to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  the  right  of 
appointing  a  coroner  within  the  district  of 
the  Honour  of  Pontefract.  The  words 
are  cUtaehiamenta  torn  de  placilU  coromn 
quam  de  aUis  qwbuacumque  And  the 
wordB  are  followed  by  a  declaration  that 
none  of  the  Idng's  ministers  or  bailiffs 
shall  interfere  with  the  rights  granted  to 
the  duchy.  Then,  at  tne  conclusion, 
'*Our  coroners"  are  mentioned  amongst 
others  who  shall  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Gressioell,  in  the  very  able  arguuient 
which  he  addressed  to  us  upon  the  subject, 
adduced  sufficient  authorities  to  show 
that  the  words  <Utachiamenta  de  placitis 
coronoe  and  the  words  aUoGhiamenta 
pladiorum  coronce  are  used  in  contem- 
poraneous charters  in  the  same  sense; 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  so  used, 
because  the  proposition  "de,"  which  is 
Norman  French  idiom,  found  its  way 
very  early  into  our  law  Latin,  and  is 
generally  used  to  express  the  genitive 
case.  But  if  there  be  any  distinction,  the 
words  ctUachiamenia  de  pladtia  coroncB 
must  be  construed  in  a  larger  sense  than 
the  words  aitachiamenta  placitoi-um  co- 
ronoB,  because  the  one  would  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  what  were  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  the  other  would  apply  to  all 
matters  of  and  reloHng  io  pleas  of  tbe 
Crown  ;  therefore,  if  there  oe  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  words  those  used  iu  the 
chart>er  are  the  larger.     But  1  think  it 


(o)  10  Price,  378,  412. 
(,6)  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  327., 
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was  oloarly  proved  bv  the  authorities 
addnoed  by  Mr.  Cresgwell,  to  which  1  need 
not  refer  more  particularly,  that  these 
words  were  sufficient  to  convey,  and  have 
been  rightly  construed  to  convey,  a  right 
to  appoint  a  coroner,  or  rather  the  right  to 
perrorm  the  duties  of  a  coroner.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  OressufeU  .satis- 
fied mv  mind,  and  I  believe  those  of  my 
learned  brothers,  that  the  words  of  the 
charter  are  sufficient  to  convey  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner. 

It  was  then  said  that  the  king  oould 
not  by  those  general  words  grant  power 
to  appoint  a  coroner;  and  in  oraer  to 
establish  that,  it  was  contended  that  the 
coroner  was  a  judicial  officer,  and  that 
the  Grown  could  not  delegate  the  right 
to  appoint  a  judicial  officer.  But  I  am 
surprised  that  it  was  not  seen  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  discussion  that 
those  two  arguments  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  because,  if  the  king 
could  not  delegate  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  coi*oner  at  all,  because  he  was 
a  judicial  officer,  he  could  not  do  it  by 
the  most  express  words.  That  argument, 
therefore,  is  of  no  weight,  and  the  question 
still  turns  upon  the  point,  whether  these 
words  are  sufficient  to  give  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner.  If  the  king  could  not 
give  the  right  by  express  woras,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  other  argument  P  It  is  said 
that  the  coroner  is  a  judicial  officer ;  but 
that  argument  consists  in  attributing  two 
uses  to  the  word  "  judicial " ;  using  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word  in  order  to 
cover  an  argument  that  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  word  in  a  strictly  legal 
sense.  Many  officers  may  be  called  judi- 
cial, to  a  certain  extent,  who  are  not 
judicial  within  the  general  meaning  of 
the  law,  which  says  that  the  Grown 
cannot  delegate  to  another  person  its 
right  to  appoint  judicial  officers.  Is  it  to 
be  said  that  the  officers  of  this  Gonrt  are 
judicial  officers?  and  yet  they  do  much 
more  in  the  character  of  judicial  function- 
aries than  coroners  do.  There  are  many 
other  officers  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  are  called 
*'  juaicial,"  and  yet  are  not  judicial  officers 
to  determine  oases  vnter  partes ;  for  it  is  to 
that  th.at  the  power  of  the  Grown  is  limited , 
that  it  must  not  delegate  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing to  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  be  performed  by  the  delegate,  and 
divest  itself  of  the  power  of  administering 
justice  to  all  its  subjects. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  coroner's  is  a 
court  of  record.  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
enter  into  that  discussion ;  but  I  must 
own,  if  it  were  res  integral  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  that 
extra-judicial  opibion,  delivered  by  the  ! 
Lord  Ghief  Jtistice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 


in  the  case  that  has  been  cited,(a)  is  a 
sufficient  authority  for  saying  that  the 
coroner's  court  is  a  court  of  record.  It 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  in  order  to 
decide  that  case,  to  say  that  every  porson 
who  administers  a  public  duty  had  a  right 
to  preserve  order  in  the  place  where  it  is 
administered,  and  to  turn  out  any  person 
who  is  found  there  for  improper  purposes. 
If  the  coroner's  is  a  court  of  record, 
because  he  makes  a  record  to  deliver  to 
the  judges  of  assize  (or  the  justices  in 
eyre,  as  was  the  ancient  practice),  why 
is  not  the  sheriff's  court  a  court  of 
record  P  because  he  makes  the  plaint  into 
a  record,  and  transmits  it  to  the  superior 
court.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record  merely 
because  the  instrument  upon  which  he 
takes  the  inquisition  is  to  oe  reduced  to 
parchment  and  made  the  record  of  another 
court.  If,  however,  there  be  any  ancient 
practice  to  show  that  there  are  any  func- 
tions (which  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
there  are  not)  which  the  coroner  is  en- 
titled to  perform,  of  a  judicial  nature, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  not  judicial,  I 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  at  least  the 
Grown  may  not  delegate  the  right  to 
appoint  an  officer,  whether  he  is  called  a 
coroner  or  otherwise,  who  may  do  those 
duties  which  are  not  of  a  judicial  nature. 
Now,  I  cannot  think  that  hu  inquisition 
upon  a  bodj^,  and  assisting  a  jury  in 
taking  that  inquisition,  is  in  its  nature 
a  judicial  duty;  and  the  words  aUachia^ 
menta  de  placitit  ooronce  appear  em- 
phatically to  refer  to  the  province  of  the 
coroner's  jurjr;  because  it  is  when  an 
investigation  is  made  by  a  jury,  which  he 
is  to  assemble,  and  to  which  he  is  to  afford 
all  the  assistance  he  can,  that,  if  they  find 
a  verdict  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  he  is 
to  issue  his  warrant,  which  is  the  **  attach- 
ment." I  think  that  i  s  the  fair  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  statute  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners.  If,  then,  the  words 
here  are  sufficient  to  carry  the  right  to 
appoint,  and  if  the  appointment  is  not  of 
a  mdicial  officer,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground  which 
is  founded  upon  those  principles.  It  has 
been  said,  again,  that  the  statute  of  28th 
Edward  3,  which  regulates  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners,  declares  that  they  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  freeholders,  from  the 
proper  men  in  the  counties ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended bv  Mr.  WoriU^  that  that  statute 
precluded  the  Crown  from  exercising  the 
power  it  had  before  of  delegating  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  power  to  appoint  a  coroner  in 
any  other  way  than  that  which  the  statute 


(a)  Lord  Tenterden,  L.C.J.,  in  Gamefl  v. 
Ferrand,  6  B.  /k  C.  611 ;  set?  4  Inst.  271 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Officer  G.  5.  r^  T 
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recognizes.  Bnt  there  is  a  clause  in  that 
statute  which  saves  to  the  king,  and  all 
lords  of  franchises  and  seigniories,  the 
right  to  appoint  a  coroner  as  they  have 
done  before.  And  according  to  this  con- 
stmctiou,  as  the  charter  in  qnestion  was 
panted  before  the  passing  of  the  28th 
Mdward  3,  the  consequence  is,  that  if  by 
that  charter  this  right  was  granted,  the 
statute  of  28th  Edward  3.  is  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  it. 
Therefore,  that  argament  also  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall have  never  appointed  a  coroner. 
Now,  supposing  that  were  so,  and  sup- 
posing tnat  the  words  of  the  charter 
which  created  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
granted  in  the  same  terms  the  right  to 
appoint  a  coroner,  but  that  the  Duke  of 
ComvtaU  has  never  exercised  it,  would 
that  be  any  argument  in  this  case  P  The 
mere  omission  to  use  the  power  in  the  one 
case  is  not  an  argument  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  words.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  case,  and  see  what  it  is.  Mr.  Wortley 
stated  that  there  had  been  seventeen 
Dukes  of  Oonvwall,  but  he  omitted  to 
state  how  lone  they  continued  in  each 
case.  It  is  well  known,  and  anyone  who 
consults  "  The  Prince's  C^so "  in  Ooke*8 
Beports(a)  (one  of  the  most  learned  and 
elaborate  which  is  to  be  found  in  those 
Beports)  will  see  that  the  question  there 
was  as  to  the  tenure  and  constitution  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  after  a  long 
debate  of  all  the  judges,  in  a  judgment 
full  of  learning  and  research,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall could  not  be  created  by  the  king's 
prerogative  at  common  law,  because  it  was 
constituting  an  honour  and  a  tenure  in- 
consistent  with  the  common  law,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  legally  done  by  statute. 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  creation  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  was  by 
statute  passed  at  the  requisition  of  the 
kinff  and  his  lords  in  Parliament. 

The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is,  indeed,  a 
very  peculiar  tenure ;  it  only  exists  when 
there  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  Idng  born  after 
he  becomes  reigning  king.  He  alone  can 
enjoy  it,  and  the  moment  he  becomes  king 
it  ceases,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  Crown. 
What,  then,  is  the  consequence  of  that  F 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  whenever  the  duchy 
ceases  to  exist,  being  absorbed  in  the 
Grown,  the  appointments  of  coroners  are 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the  appoint- 
ments in  any  other  county,  by  the  free- 
holders; and  if  afterwards  a  different 
authority  should  intervene  by  the  birth  of 


(a)  8  Hep.  1.  a. 


a  Prince  of  Wales,  he  cannot  interfere 
with  such  existing  appointments ;  he  has 
no  power  to  divest  an  existing  officer,  but 
only  to  appoint  to  those  offices  when  they 
become  vacant.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  found  any  argument 
at  all  upon  that  state  of  things,  because 
the  fact  may  have  been  that  there  was  no 
instance  during  the  existence  of  a  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  which  a  coronership  was 
vacant.  Before  the  argament  could  have 
any  weight,  that  fact  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

With  respect  to  the  Duch^  of  Lancaster, 
I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  great  portion  of 
the  records  of  the  duchy  were  not  very 
well  kept.  There  is  one  class  of  docu- 
ments that  are  very  well  preserved, 
namely,  bills  in  equity  filed  in  the  Duchy 
Court ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  i 
believe,  some  of  them  are  of  more  anti- 
quity than  any  now  existing  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  but, 
with  respect  to  other  proceedings,  such 
as  the  appointments  of  officers,  and  so  on, 
I  believe  that,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  generally,  were  not 
kept  in  a  place  of  deposit,  so  as  to  be 
traceable  to  any  great  antiquity.  It  was 
so  likewise  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In 
the  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  the  documents 
belonging  to  that  Court  were  scattered 
about ;  a  great  many  are  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer — a  great  many  in  the  Tower 
of  London;  and,  certainly,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  the  accession  of  King 
Qeorge  IV.,  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  were  never  kept  in  a  proper 
place  and  condition.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  deficiency  of 
early  evidence  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  coroner,  and  as  to  his  duties:  it  is  a 
matter  that  one  would  naturally  infer 
from  £he  state  of  things  that  existed 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
I  think,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
state  of  facts,  which  have  been  carefully 
looked  at  upon  the  learned  Judge's  notes, 
that  can  be  properly  used  to  contravene 
the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  construction  that  has 
been  put  upon  this  charter.  It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  ancient  usage.  The  jury 
had  a  right  to  presume  that  that  usage 
had  existed  at  a  time  anterior  to  that  at 
which  it  was  proved  to  exist,  and  the  mere 
non-existence  of  any  record  of  the  coroner 
performing  the  duty,  I  consider  as  of  the 
less  importance,  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated,  that  the  records  of 
that  period  were  very  imperfectly  kept. 

Under  these  circumstances,  conceiving 
that  these  words  are  sufficient  to  delegate 
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to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  the  right  to  ap- 
point a  coroner,  and  conceiving  that  such 
a  right  might  exist  in  the  Crown  at  the 
time  that  the  charter  was  granted,  we 
think  that  a  proper  construction  has  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  jury ;  that  we  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  verdict,  and  that  there- 
fore the  rule  must  be  discharged. 

Pabke,  B.  :  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  a  great  part  of  the  argument  in 
this  case.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  so 
far  as  I  did  hear  it,  I  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  that  this  verdict  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  charter  is 
capable  of  the  construction  which  the 
Lord  Ohief  Baron  has  put  upon  it,  and 
that  that  construction,  coupled  with  the 
evidence,  fully  authorized  the  jury  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
whether  by  the  charter  a  power  is  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  create  a 
coroner  eo  nomine :  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 


Lancaster^  under  that  charter,  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  perform  the  duties  which  are 
granted  to  hmi  of  attachiamenta  de  placitis 
coronce;  and  tho  duty  that  in  this  case 
was  attempted  to  be  performed  by  the 
defendant,  the  coroner  for  the  West 
Hiding,  interfered  with  and  was  contrary 
to  the  performance  of  that  duty  under  the 
charter.  That  is  quite  suflBcient  for  the 
judgment  in  this  case.  If  there  are  any 
duties  of  the  coroner  which  are  properly 
of  a  judicial  nature,  it  may  be  that  those 
fall  within  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Wortley,  upon  the  authorities  which 
he  cited  to  us  yesterday.  Bub  this  is  not 
a  case  within  that  rule. 

GuBNET,  B. ;  I  have  heard  the  argument 
on  one  side,  and  only  a  portion  of  that ; 
and  not  having  heard  tne  case  on  the 
other  side,  I  cannot  presume  to  give  any 
opinion. 

Bule  discharged. 


Matebials  made  ttse  or. — The  above 
report  is  founded  on  the  report  in  9  M.  & 
W.  540. 
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Proceedings  on  a  case  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Judges  as  to  the  murder  of  a  foreigner  by  a  British  subject 
BEYOND  THE  Queen's  DOMINIONS,  JuNE  3,  1843.  (Reported  in 
2  Moo.  C.C.  288  and  1  C.  &  K.  203.) 

In  May  1843  a  Special  Commission  issued  under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7,  for  the  trial  of  Giuseppe 
Assopardi,  a  British  subject,  for  the  murder  of  a  Dutch  woman  at  Smyrna.  The  prisoner  having 
been  tried  and  oonTieted,  Gumeyy  B.,  reserved  the  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Judges. 

Murder  of  Foreigner  by  British  Subject  abroad.    9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7—  (a) 

Held  by  the  Judges  that  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7,  giving  power  to  try  in  England  any  British 
subject  "  charged  in  England  with  any  murder  or  manslaughter  .  .  .  the  same  being 
respectively  committed  on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's 
dominions  or  without,"  applied  to  the  murder  of  a  foreigner  on  land  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions. 

(a)  See  Heg.  v.  Bemardy  1  F.  &  F.  240,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  this  statute  as 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  mui-der  of  the  policeman  killed  in  Paris  in  the  Orsiui  plot  to 
assassinate  Napoleon  III. ;  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  9  Geo.  4.  c.  81.  s.  7,  rep.  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  100.  8.  10. ;  see  now  S4  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.  s.  9,  which  enacts  that  **  where  any  murder  is  com- 
mitted on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  Queen's  dominions  or  without,  and 
whether  the  person  killed  were  a  subject  of  H.M.  or  not,  every  offence  conunitted  by  any  subject 
of  Her  Majestv,  in  respect  of  any  such  case,  whether  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  ofifence  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  or  of  being  accessory  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  may  be  dealt  with, 
enquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished  in  any  county  or  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which 
such  person  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  such 
offeDce  had  been  actnally  committed  in  that  county  or  place."  See  also  the  Explosive  Substances 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  3.,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  57  &  68  Vict.  c.  60.  s.  686, 
as  to  jurisdiction  in  case  of  offences  ou  board  ship,  and  s.  687  as  to  offences  committed  by 
British  seamen  at  foreign  ports.    See  also  Heg.  v.  Serva,  below,  p.  197,  and  cases  there  cited. 


The  prisoner,  CHuseppe  Azzopardi,  a  Bri- 
tish Bubjeot,  was  tried  before  Gurney,  B., 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  under 
a  special  commission  issued  pursuant  to 
9  Geo.  4. 0.31.  s.  7,  and  conricted  of  the  mur- 
der of  one  Ilosa  Schynkf  a  Dutchwoman,  at 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions. 

Ballantine,  for  the  prisoner,  at  the  close 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  sub- 
mitted that  it  wfiks  necessary  that  the 
person  alleged  to  have  heen  murdered 
should  be  a  British  subject,  and  should  be 
so  described  in  the  indictment.  The 
point  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  and  came  on  to  be  argued  in 
Trinity  torm  1843,  before  all  the  judges, 
except  Parke,  B.,  and  Aldereon,  B.,  and 
Erskine  and  Wightman,  J  J. 

BdllanHne  (for  the  piisoner) :  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  was  a  fact  necessary  to 
be  proved  that  the  person  killed  was  in 
some  way  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown, 
or  within  the  peace  of  the  Queen.  In  two 
coants  of  the  indictment  the  person  killed 
is  alleged  to  have  been  *  *  in  the  peace  of  the 
Queen/'  and  in  two  counts  this  allegation 
is  omitted.  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.,  under  which 
this  commission  has  issued,  provides  that 
if  ftny  of  H.M.  subjects  shall  be  charged 


with  **  any  murder  or  manslaughter,"  com- 
mitted on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or 
without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
offence,  and  that  a  commission  shall  be 
issued  for  his  trial.  This  statute  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  or  enlarge  the  crime  of 
murder  as  known  to  the  municipal  law  of 
this  country.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  courts  depends  upon  three  things: 
(1)  The  place  where  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted; (2)  The  person  committing  the 
offence ;  (3)  The  person  killed.  All  these 
points  have  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction 
or  not. 

The  first  act  (a)  giving  jurisdiction  over 
murders  committed  on  land,  out  of  the 
King's  dominions  is  38  Hen.  8.  c.  23.(6) 

"  An  Act  to  proceed  by  commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  against  such  persons  as  shall  con 
fesH  treason,  &c.,  without  remanding  the  same 
to  be  tried  in  the  shire  where  the  offence  was 
committed.*' 


(a)  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  deals  with  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas. 

(6)  EiLtended  to  manslaughter  by  43  Geo.  8. 
c.  113.  B.  6.     Bep.  9  Geo.  4.  e.  SU  i   • 

joogle 
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It  is  only  by  a  forced  constractiou  that 
this  statute  has  been  held  to  apply  to  such 
murder8.(a)  This  appears  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  statute,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  Forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  persons, 
upon  great  grounds  of  vehement  suspicions,  as 
-well  of  high  treason,  petty  treason,  and  mispri- 
sions of  treason,  as  of  murders,  be  many  times 
sent  for  from  divers  shires  and  places  of  this  realm 
and  other  the  King's  dominions,  to  the  King's 
Majesty's  great  charges  and  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
amine<l  before  the  Kmg's  Highness  Council  (&) 
npon  their  offences,  to  the  intent  that  conviction 
or  declaration  of  such  persons  should  speedily 
ensue,  as  the  merits  of  their  cases  should 
require :  And  albeit  that  after  great  travel  taken 
in  the  examinations  of  such  persons  it  appear  to 
the  said  Council  by  confession,  witness,  or 
vehement  suspect,  that  such  persons  be  rather 
guilty  of  such  offences  whereof  they  be  so 
examined  than  otherwise ;  yet  nevertheless  such 
offenders,  so  examined,  by  the  course  of  the 
common  law  of  this  realm,  must  be  indicted 
within  the  shires  or  places  where  they  com- 
mitted their  offences,  and  also  tried  by  the 
inhabitants  or  freeholders  of  such  shires  and 
places,  although  by  their  confessions,  or  sufficient 
witness,  their  offences  certainly  be  known  to  the 
King's  Council ;  by  reason  whereof,  beside  the 
travail  and  pains  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Council  in  such  cases,  the  King's  Highness  is 
oftentimes  put  to  great  charges  and  expenses  in 
remanding  such  persons  to  the  counties  where 
they  offended,  there  to  be  indicted  and  tried  of 
their  offences ;  and  sometime  the  inhabitants 
and  freeholders  of  the  shires  or  places  where 
such  offences  were  done  be  compelled  to  appear 
out  of  their  shires  and  places  for  such  causes,  to 
their  great  charges,  for  the  trial  or  declaration  of 
such  offences ;  and  sometime,  by  occasion  of  the 
charges  for  remanding  of  such  offenders  to  be 
indicted  and  tried  by  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  such  offenders  lie  still  in  prison  and  be 
forgotten,  whereby  many  times,  by  help  of  theii 
confederates,  they  escape  unpunished,  to  the 
great  courage  and  evil  example  of  evil-doers: 
Be  it  thereforb  enJlCted  ....  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  being  examined  before  the 
King's  Council,  or  three  of  them,  upon  any  manner 
of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  or  murders, 
do  confess  any  such  offences,  or  that  the  said 
Council,  or  three  of  them,  upon  such  exami- 
nation, shall  think  any  person  so  examined  to  be 
vehemently  suspected  of  any  treason,  mis- 
prisions of  treasons,  or  murder ;  that  then  in 
every  such  case  by  the  King's  commandment 
His  Majesty's  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
under  His  Highness's  Great  Seal  shall  be  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  England  to  such  persons 
and  into  such  shires  or  places  as  shall  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  King's  Highness 
for  the  speedy  trial,  conviction,  or  delivery  of 

(a)  See  East  P.C.  369. 

(6)  "  The  power  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  en- 
quire into  all  offences  against  the  Government, 
and  to  commit  the  offenders  to  safe  custody,  in 
order  to  take  their  trial  in  some  of  the  Courts 
of  law."— 1  Bla.  Com.  231,  Reg.  v.  Oxford, 
4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  497. 


such  offenders  ;  which  commissioners  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  enquire,  hear,  and  deter- 
mine all  such  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
and  murders,  within  the  shires  and  places 
limited  by  their  commission,  by  such  good  and 
lawful  persons  as  shall  be  returned  before  them 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  minister,  or  any  other  hav- 
ing power  to  return  writs  or  process  for  that 
purpose,  in  whatsoever  ahire  or  other  place 
within  the  King*s  dominions,  or  without,  such 
offences  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  or 
murders,  so  examined,  were  done  or  committed." 

Now  the  statute  does  not  expressly 
state  that,  to  give  the  Court  jurisaiction, 
the  person  committing  the  murder  must 
be  a  British  subject,  yet  it  is  confessedly 
so.(a) 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J:  There  was  no 
power  in  the  British  Legislature  to  affect 
any  other. 

iallantine:  No,  and  what  is  contended 
here  is,  that  the  Legislature  has  never  acted 
on  the  power  of  affecting  British,  subjecta 
for  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
foreigner  on  land  out  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  crime  of  murder  at  com- 
mon law  does  not  include  killing  a  foreigner 
out  of  the  King's  peace.  Coke  defines  it 
thus: 

*'  Murder  is  where  a  man  of  sound  memory, 
and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth, 
within  any  county  of  the  realm,  any  reasonable 
creature  in  rerum  naturd,  under  the  King's 
peace,  with  malice  aforethought."(6) 

In  Hawkm${c)  murder  is  laid  down  to 
be — 

"  the  wilful  killing  of  any  subject  whatever, 
through  malice  aforethought,  whether  the  per- 
son slain  be  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner." 

**  Any  subject  whatever,"  in  Hawkins, 
corresponds  with  "in  the  King's  peace," 
in  Coke.    jETa^  BayB:((2) 

"If  a  man  kill  an  alien  enemy  within  this 
kingdom,  yet  it  is  felony,  nnless  it  be  in  the 
heat  of  war,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  thereof." 

An  alien  enemy  within  this  country  is 
under  the  King's  peace ;  an  alien  abroad  is 
not. 

All  these  authorities  show  that  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  murder  at  common 
law  the  person  killed  must  have  been 
within  the  King's  peace,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  sub- 
ject   of    the     Crown,  (e)       In     Bex    y. 


(a)  2ieg.  v.  Lewis,  Dears  &  B.  182. 
(6)  3rd  Inst.,  p.  47. 

(c)  1  Hawk  P.C,  c.  13.  s.  8. 

(d)  1  Hale  P.C.  433. 

(e)  See  "  The  King's  Peace,"  by  Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock,  1  Law  Quart.  Rev.,  and  cf.  Sir  John  Davies 
on  the  Irishry  oul,  of  the  King's  Peace. 

**  Laiitly,  the  mere  Irish  were  not  only  ac- 
counted aliens  but  enemies,  and  altogether  oat 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  as  it  was  no 
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Sawy&Tfia)  an  iodiotmenfc  for  murder  under 
33  Men.  8.  c.  23.,  it  was  objeoted  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  should  haye 
been  stated  to  be  subjects  of  our  lord  the 
King  at  the  time  the  offence  was  com- 
mittod.    The  judges  were  of  opinion  that 


capital  offence  to  kill  them ;  and  this  is  mani- 
fest by  many  records.  At  a  gaol  deliyery  at 
Wateiford,  before  John  Wogan,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Second,  we 
find  it  recorded  among  ilie  pleas  of  the  Crown 
of  that  year — 

'* '  Quod  Bobertus  le  Wayleys  rectatus  de 
morte  Jobannis  filii  Ivor  Mac-Gillemory  felon- 
iee  per  ipsum  interfecti,  etc.  Venit  et  bene  cog- 
noyit  quod  prsdictum  Johannem  interfecit  : 
dicit  tamen  quod  per  eius  interfectionem  felon- 
iam  committere  non  potuit,  quia  dicit,  quod 
prsdictus  Johannes  fuit  purus  Hiberuicus,  et 
non  de  Ubero  sanguine,  etc.  £t  cum  Dominus 
dicti  Johannis  (cuius  Hibemicus  idem  Johannes 
fuit)  die  quo  interfectus  fhit,  solutionem  pro 
ipso  Johanne  Hibemico  suo  sic  interfecto  petere 
Yoluerit,  ipse  Bobeitos  paratus  erit  ad  respond- 
end'  de  solutione  prsdict.  prout  justitia  suade- 
bit.  Et  super  hoc  yenit  quidam  Johannes  le 
Poer,  et  dicit  pro  Domino  Bege,  quod  predict. 
Johannes  filius  lyor  MacGillemory,  et  anteces- 
sores  sui  de  coffnonime  predict,  k  tempore  quo 
Dominus  Henncus  filius  Imperatricis,  quondam 
Dominus  Hibemis,  Tritayus  Domini  Begis  nunc, 
fuit  in  Hibernia,  legem  Anglicomm  in  Hibemia 
usque  ad  hunc  diem  habere,  et  secundum  ipsam 
legem  judicari  et  dedoci  debent.' 

"  And  BO  pleaded  the  Charter  of  Denization 
granted  to  the  Oostmen  recited  before  ;  all 
which  appeareth  at  large  in  the  said  record, 
wherein  we  may  note  that  the  killing  of  an 
Irishman  was  not  punished  by  our  law  as  man- 
slaughter, which  is  felony  and  capital,  for  our 
law  did  neither  protect  his  life  nor  revenge  his 
deatl),  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  punishment, 
which  is  called  an  ericke  according  to  the 
Brehon  or  Irish  law. 

"  Again,  at  the  gaol  delivery  before  the  same 
Lord  justice  at  Limerick,  in  the  roll  of  the 
same  year,  we  find  that— 

'* '  WillielmaB  filius  Bc^ri  rectatus  de  morte 
Bogeri  de  Canteton  f elonice  per  ipsum  interfecti, 
yenit  et  dioit,  qnod  feloniam  per  interfectionem 
pnsdiclam  committere  non  potnit,  quia  dicit  quod 
prsBdiot.  Bogerus  Hibemio.  est,  et  non  de  Ubero 
sanguine;  dicit  etiam  quod  pnedict.  Begems 
fuit  de  cognomine  de  Ohederiscal  etnon  de  cog- 
nomine  de  Cantetons,  et  de  hoc  ponit  se  super 
patriam,  etc.  Et  jnrati  dicunt  super  sacram 
suum  quod  prsdictus  Bogerus  Hibemicus  fuit 
et  de  cognomine  de  Ohederiscal  et  pro  Hibemi- 
co habebatur  tota  vita  sua.  Ideo  preedict.  Willi- 
elmus  quoad  feloniam  prsDdict.  diet,  quietus.  Sed 
quia  prssdictns  Bogerus  Ohederiscal  fuit  Hibemi- 
cus Domini  Begis,  pnsdict.  Willielmus  reoom- 
mittatnr  gaol«  quousqne  plegios  invenerit  de 
quuupe  mards  solvendis  Domino  Begi  pro 
Bolntione  prsBdicti  Hibemioi.'" — Discovery  of 
the  true  ctuiees  why  Irdand  was  never  entirely 
eubdued,  &c.  1612. 

(a)  9  C.  &  K.  101,  where  the  following 
aadiorities  are  referred  to :  1  Inst.  740,  Ely*s 


the  averments  that  the  deceased  and  the 
prisoner  were  in  the  King's  peace  suffi- 
ciently imputed  that  they  were  British 
subjects.  This  judgment  certainly  as- 
sumes that  it  was  necessary  to  be  proved 
that  the  person  murdered  was  in  the 
King's  peace. 

If  it  were  necessary,  under  33  Hen,  8. 
c.  23.,  to  prove  that  the  person  killed  was 
a  British  subject  or  in  the  King's  peace,  it 
is  equally  so  under  the  later  statutes — 
57  Geo.  3.  c.  53.,  and  9  Geo.  4.  c.  3L  The 
next  statute  in  point  of  time,  57  Geo.  3. 
c.  53.,  is  entitled : 

**  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
of  murders  and  manslaughters  committed  in 
places  not  within  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

And  it  extends  to : 

"  All  murders  and  manslaughters  committed  or 
that  shall  be  committed  on  land  at  the  said 
settlement  in  the  Ba^  of  Honduras  by  any 
person  or  persons  residing  or  being  witUn  the 
said  settlement,  and  all  murders  and  man- 
slaughters committed  or  that  shall  be  committed 
in  the  said  islands  of  New  Zealand  trnd  Otaheite 
or  within  any  other  islands,  countries,  or  places 
not  within  His  Majesty's  dominions,  nor  subject 
to  any  European  state  or  power,  nor  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

It  may  be  contended  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  this  Act  was  to  protect  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  other  natives 
of  the  places  mentioned  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  British  subjects;  but,  sup- 
posing that  at  common  law  the  Courts 
nave  no  jurisdiction  when  the  crime  is 
committed  abroad  upon  a  foreigner,  there 
are  no  words  in  this  Act  conferring  such 
a  jurisdiction. 

The  statute  now  under  consideration, 
9  Geo.  4.  o.  31.  B.  7,  extends  to  murders  and 
manslaughters  committed  on  land  out  of 
the  King's  dominions,  and  enacts  ; 

**  That  if  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall 
be  chari^ed  in  England  with  any  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  with  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  any  murder  or  after  the  fact  to  any 
murder  or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respeo- 
tiyely  committed  on  land  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions 
or  without,  it  shall  be  lawihl  for  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
person  so  charged  shall  be  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  ofiienoe  so  charged,  and  to  proceed  therein 
as  if  the  same  had  been  conmiitted  within  the 
limits." 

In  Bern  v.  HelBhamj(c^  an  indictment 
under  this  statute— the  grand  jury  having 


Case  (1720),  1  East  P.  C.  170,  Chambert?  Case 
(1709)  referred  to  in  Bex  y.  Althoes,  8  Mod.  144, 
Russ.  8c  By.  294. 
(a)  4  C.  &  P.  394. 
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refosed  to  find  a  true  bill,  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  **  to  wit  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Eastcheap, 
to  wit  in  Boulogne"  —  Bayley,  J,,  after 
conferring  with  Bo9a/nquet,  J,,  and  the 
Recorder^  directed  the  words,  **  to  wit  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,"  to  bo 
stmcK  out,  and  the  report  goes  on ; 

**  His  Lordship  also  said  that  it  was  desired  bj 
the  Court  to  have  inserted  in  the  bill  an  allega- 
tion that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were 
subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  bill  must 
therefore  be  amended  in  Uiis  respect." 

This  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  that 
very  learned  and  experienced  judge  it 
was  necessary  that  the  person  murdered 
should  have  been  at  the  time  within  the 
King's  protection. 

In  JBsiv  y.  Depardo  (a)  the  point  was  as  to 
the  national  character  of  the  prisoner,  but 
all  the  cases  in  any  way  similar  were  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  learned  arguments  of  ^6&o^<, 
afterwards  Lord  Tenterden,  and  Burroughs, 
but  there  is  no  case  referred  to  in  which 
the  Courts,  under  any  commission,  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  state. 

Waddlngton  (in  support  of  the  convic- 
tion) :  The  point  is  a  new  one  and  of 
great  impoi*tance.  An  Englishman  mur- 
dering  a  Frenchman  in  Boulogne  and 
escaping  to  this  country,  if  not  amenable 
under  the  Act,  cannot  bo  tried  at  all,  as 
after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  an  Act  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  delivering  up  of 
offenders  against  the  French  law.(&) 
The  words  of  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  s.  7  are 
much  stronger  than  those  of  33  Hen,  8. 
The  latter  statute  is  couched  in  purely 
general  terms,  and  says  if  a  person  or 
persons  shall  commit  certain  offences, 
whereas  9  Geo,  4.  c.  31.  distinctly  points 
out  that  the  person  committing  the  offence 
must  be  a  British  subject,  but  says  nothing 
as  to  the  status  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  crime  is  committed.  The 
words  **  any  murder  on  land"  must  mean 
the  murder  of  any  person,  whether  a  British 
subject  or  not.  Further,  in  stating  the 
mode  in  which  the  offence  is  to  be  dealt 
with,  9  Geo.  4.  provides  that  it  is  to  be 
first  inquired  into  before  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  where  the  persons  shall  be 
charged,  precisely  as  if  it  had  taken  place 

(a)  Buss.  &  By.  134,  1  Taun.  26. 

(6)  Pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  an 
extradition  clause  regarding  aliens  only  was 
inserted  in  42  Geo.  3.  c.  92.,  but  this  was  re- 
pealed, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Act,  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  155.  In 
February  1843,  an  extradition  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  France,  and  6  &  7  Vict,  passed  to 
give  effect  to  it.  See  now  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  52 
and  86  &  37  Vict.  c.  60. 


in  the  county  where  it  is  tried, (a)  and 
there  is  no  snch  provision  in  31  Hen,  8.(&) 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  provides — 

"  That  if  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall 
be  charged  in  England  with  any  murder  or  man> 
slaughter,  or  with  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  auy  murder,  or  after  the  fact  to  any 
murder  or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respec- 
tively committed  on  land  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions 
or  without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  the 
person  so  charged  shall  be  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  offence  so  chaiged,  and  to  proceed  therein 
as  if  the  same  had  been  committed  within  the 
limits  of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and,  if  any 
person  so  charged  shall  be  committed  for  trial 
or  admitted  to  bail  to  answer  such  charge,  a 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  under  the 
Great  Seal  shall  be  directed  to  such  person,  and 
into  such  county  or  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  for  the 
speedy  trial  of  any  such  offender,  and  such  per- 
sons shall  have  full  power  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and 
determine  all  such  offsnces  within  the  county  or 
place  limited  in  their  commission  by  such  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  said  county  or  place  as 
shall  be  returned  before  them  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offences  had  been 
actually  committed  in  the  said  county  or  place." 

There  is  also  a  proviso  that : 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  being  tried  in  any  place  out  of  this 
kingdom  for  any  murder  or  manslaughter  com- 
mitted out  of  this  kingdom  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  person  might  have  been  tried  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act." 

The  effect  of  this  proviso  is  to  save  the 
operation  of  67  Oeo,  3.,  which  was  passed 
to  protect  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and 
others  by  making  murders  committed  by 
British  subjects  triable  not  in  England,  as 
they  might  have  under  33  Hen,  8.,  but 
also  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  forts  and 
factories  abroad.  There  is  no  authority  to 
show  that  even  under  33  Hen,  8.  a  British 
subject  might  not  have  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  an  alien  abroad,  for  Bex  ▼. 
Sawyer,  cited  on  the  other  side,  does  not 
apply,  because  both  the  parties  there  were 
British  subjects.  Before  the  passing  of 
33  Hen.  8.  offences  committed  on  land 
abroad  could  not  be  tried  in  England  for 
technical  reasons,  for  want  of  a  proper 
venue,  and  because  a  crime  could  only  be 
tried  by  the  persons  of  the  place  where  it 
had  taken  place. 

In  the  statute  28  Hen.  8.,  regarding 
offences  upon  the  high  seas,  the  word 
"  murder  "  is  also  used  without  any  quali- 
fications, precisely  as  in  the  statutes  al- 

(a)  But  see  Beg.  v.  Leuns,  Dears  &  B.  525. 

{b)  Under  33  Hen.  8.  c.  28.,  the  preliminary 
examination  is  to  be  before  the  Privy  Council ; 
see  above. 
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ready  quofced.    In  Dep(vrdo'9  case,  AhboU, 
afterwards  Lord  Tenterden,  says,  arguendo: 

''  I  admit  that  an  alien  cannot  be  tried  for  the 
mnrder  of  an  alien  under  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15  on 
board  a  foreign  ship;  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  an  alien  being  tried  for  the  murder 
of  an  alien  on  board  a  British  Bhip.(a) 

The  28  Hen.  8.  begins  by  reciting  the 

S*eat  inconvenience  of  trials  in  the 
dmiralty  Court  according  to  the  rules  of 
EcclesiaBtical  Law.  They  would  never 
pnnish  unless  there  was  a  confession,  and 
no  confession  oonld  be  obtained  without 
torture,  or  unless  there  were  witnesses 
who  actually  saw  the  offence  committed ; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
trial  according?  to  the  common  course  of 
the  law  of  the  realm.  It  then  enacts 
(28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.) : 

"That  all  treasons,  felonies,  robberies, 
murders,  and  confederacies  hereafter  to  be 
committed  in  or  upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  other 
haven,  river,  creek,  or  place  where  the 
admiral  or  admirals  |have  or  pretend  to  have 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
inquired,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  judged 
in  such  places  in  the  realm  as  shall  be  limited 
by  the  King's  commission  or  commissions  to 
be  directed  for  the  same  in  like  form  and  con- 
dition as  if  any  such  offence  or  offences  had 
been  committed  or  done  in  or  upon  the  land, 
and  such  commissions  shall  be  had  under  the 
King's  Great  Seal  directed  to  the  admiral  or 
admirals  or  to  his  or  their  lieutenant,  deputy, 
and  deputies." 

There  is  no  qualification  of  the  word 
"mnrder"  here,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
statute  applies  to  the  mnrder  of  an  alien 
just  as  much  as  of  a  British  subject, 
and  under  that  there  have  been  many 
aliens  tried  for  murdering  aliens  on 
board  ship  (Ma/ria  v.  HulX).{^ 

OsBSswELL,  J. :  Were  they  not  in  a 
British  ship  always  P 

Not  in  all  cases.  There  is  Deporia's  case,  (c) 
Mr.  Al^tt  (Lord  Tenieram)  assumed 
that  an  alien  could  be  tried  for  the  murder 
of  an  alien  on  board  a  British,  but  not  on 
board  a  foreign  ship.  A  murder  by  a 
British  subject  of  a  foreigner,  on  land  out 
of  the  King's  dominions,  might,  it  is 
submitted,  be  tried  by  a  commission 
issuing  under  33  Hen.  8.,  though  the  words 
of  that  statute  are  not  so  wide  as  those 
of  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  The  latter  statute 
provides  that  where  a  murder  is  to  be 
tried  in  England,  it  is  to  be  tried  just  as 
if  it  had  happened  in  the  county.  The 
provision  in  33  Hen,  8.  is  as  follows  : 

(a)  1  Taun.  26. 

(6)  lb.  p.  83. 

(c)  This  was  a  murder  on  land,  and  tried 
not  under  28  Uen.  8.  c.  15.,  but  under  33  Hen.  8. 
C.33. 


'*  Which  commissioners  shaU  have  power, 
and  authoritj  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine  all 
such  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  and 
murders  within  the  shires  and  places  limited  by 
their  commission,  by  such  good  and  lawful 
persons  as  shall  be  returned  before  them  by  the 
sheriff  or  his  minister,  or  any  other  having 
power  to  return  writs  and  process  ibr  that 
purpose,  in  whatsoever  other  shire  or  place 
within  the  King's  dominions,  or  without,  such 
offences  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons, 
or  murders  so  examined  were  done  or  com- 
mitted, and  that  in  such  cases  no  challenge  for 
the  shire  or  hundred  shall  he  allowed." 

Lord  Abinger,  G.B.  :  Suppose  this  man 
had  been  convicted  at  Smyrna  of  man- 
slaughter and  sentenced,  what  is  there, 
according  to  your  argument,  to  prevent 
his  being  tried  for  murder  in  England 
afterwardlB  ? 

Waddingtan :  He  would  have  a  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit, 

Ceesswell,  J.:  Suppose  he  had  committed 
what  is  murder  by  our  law,  but  no  murder 
by  foreign  law. 

Waddington:  That  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  in 
France.  I  apprehend  that  an  Englishman 
tried  by  the  French  Courts  could  not  be 
tried  at  all  here.  If  tried  here,  the  statute 
requires  him  to  be  tried  by  English  law. 

RoLFfi,  B. :  That  is  a  very  odd  state  of 
things^that  if  he  is  tried  in  France  for 
an  offence  that  is  no  offence  there,  that 
will  protect  him  ;  but  if  he  is  not  prose- 
cuted there,  he  is  liable  to  be  hanged 
here. 

Waddington:  This  difficulty  arises 
equally  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman 
killing  an  Englishman  in  France,  which 
is  admittedly  within  the  statnte.  I  appre- 
hend the  answer  is  that  these  statutes 
conferring  jurisdiction  in  respect  of 
crimes  committed  abroad  must  be  taken 
subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  prisoner 
baa  not  been  tried  abroad  for  the  offence. 
As  to  the  authorities,  in  Bex  v.  Sawyer  the 
judges  did  not  decide  that  under  33  lien,  8. 
it  was  necessary  for  the  person  murdered 
to  be  a  British  subject ;  they  only  decided 
that  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  British 
subject  from  the  averment  that  she  was 
within  the  King's  peace.  The  averment 
that  the  party  murdered  was  in  the  peace 
of  the  Queen  is  immaterial  and  unneces- 
sary ;  Heydon's  ca8e(a) — 

Mattlb,  J. :  But  there  was  an  allegation 
that  the  offence  was  against  the  peace  of 
the  King — ^that  is  always  necessary. 

Waddington :  It  is  reported  as  follows : 

"Exception  was  taken  because  it  was  not 
stated  that  the  said  Edward  Savage,  who  was 
killed,  was  in  pace  Dei   et  Dnte  Regina,  sed 

(a;  4  Rep.  41a. 
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non  allocatur,  for  thMe  are  words  bat  of  amplifi- 
cation  of  the  heinousness  of  the  act,  and  not  of 
sabBtance ;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  in  peace, 
but  fighting  and  breaking  the  peace,  and  many 
precedents  were  likewise  shown  in  which  these 
words  were  omitted.'* 

If  the  offenoe  is  within  the  statnte,  then 
it  is  sufficiently  made  out  that  the  party 
killed  was  in  the  Queen's  peace,  and  that 
the  offenoe  was  against  the  Queen's  peace. 
Further,  in  one  of  the  oounts,  it  is  laid 
contra  formam  itaiuH,  and  then  it  is,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  (a) 

Bex  T.  Meltham  is,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  as  there 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  ordered  an  averment 
that  both  parties  were  British  subjects  to 
be  inserted  into  the  indictment ;  but  this 
can  only  have  been  done  od  ahwnda/nti 
eauield,  and  without  much  oonsideration 
of  the  cases,  for  Bex  v.  Sawyer  shows  that 
such  averments  are  unnecessary. 

Coke  says  (6)  that  the  murder  of  one 
subject  by  another  abroad  could  not  for 
want  of  trial  be  heard  and  determined 
before  the  common  law,  but  that  an  appeal 
might  be  heard  and  determined  before  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  under  the  statute 
of  Bichard  2. 

"To  the  constable  it  pertaineth  to  have 
cognisance  of  contracts  concerning  deeds  of 
anns  or  of  war  out  of  the  realm." 

Admitting  that  before  these  statutes 
the  mui*der  of  a  foreigner  was  not  an 
offence  at  common  law,  as  there  was  no 
court  which  could  take  cognizance  of  it, 
it  is  now  clearly  within  the  statates.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  67  Oeo.  3.  c.  53.  with- 
out seeing  that  the  word  murder  there 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  murder  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders  oy  British  subjects. 
The  present  statute  9  Oeo,  4.  c.  31.  is  in 
pari  materia,  and  the  word  murder  must 
receive  the  same  construction. 

(a)  "  Every  offence  against  a  statute  is  contra 
pacem,  and  ought  to  be  so  laid."  1  Hale, 
P.C.  188. 

(6)  2nd  Inst.  43. 


BaUanHne,  in  reply :  The  word  **murder ' ' 
in  these  Acts  must  mean  murder  as  known 
to  the  English  law.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  crime,  that  the 
person  killed  should  have  been  within  the 
King's  peace,  as  Ooke  puts  it.  Hawhine 
means  the  same  thing  when  he  says,  *'By 
murder,  we  mean  the  wilful  killing  of  any 
subject  whatever." 

No  case  under  any  of  these  Acts  has 
been  cited  in  whi^  the  Courts  exerciBed 
jurisdiction  under  any  of  these  Acts  for 
the  murder  of  a  person  not  within  the 
King's  peace.  In  Depardo*$  case,  there 
is  a  case  mentioned(a)  in  which  a  French 
prisoner  of  war  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  another  Frenchman,  on  board 
the  Triton  East  Indiaman,  but  the  mur- 
dered man  was  there  within  the  King's 
peace,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws. 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  offence 
of  murder,  as  it  exists  at  common  law,  has 
been  altered  by  an^  of  the  statutes  referred 
to ;  it  does  not  include  the  murder  of  a 
foreigner  abroad,  and  no  precedent  baa 
been  cited  to  entitle  the  Court  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 

Our  adv,  vuU. 

June  19, 1843.— GuKKET,  B.,  in  passing 
sentence,  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges  the  case  fell  within  the  statute 
9  Oeo.  4.  c.  31  (6) 

Matekials  made  use  07. — The  above 
report  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gumey's  short- 
hand note  preserved  at  the  Treasury.  The 
reports  in  2  Moo.,  CO.  288  and  1  C.  &  K. 
208  have  also  been  consulted. 

(a)  1  Taun.  at  p.  82. 

(6)  The  prisoner's  sentence  was  eommnted  to 
transportation  for  life,  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  have  been  prejudiced  by  being  tried  in 
England  instead  of  in  Malta.  See  the  letter 
read  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  February  26,  1858,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (Hans.  vol.  149,  p.  6),  after 
a  debate  (Hans.  vol.  148,  p.  .1852),  following 
the  rejection  of  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill 
in  the  Commons,  in  the  course  of  which  the  case 
was  referred  to. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK  agaimst  THE  KING  OF  HANOVER. 


Charles,  Duks  of  Bbunswjck       -  •  .  Plaintiff. 

AGAINST 

Ernest   Augustus,  King   of  Hanover,  Duke  of  CuM-^ 

BRRLAND    AND    Teyiotdale   IN   Obeat  BRITAIN,  AND  V  Defendant. 
Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland  -  -  -J 

Proceedings  in  the  Rolls  Court  before  Lord  Langdale,  M.R,  on 
Demurrer  to  a  Bill  in  Equity,  Nov.  15,  21,  22,  23,  1843,  and 
Jan.  13,  1844.  (Reported  in  6  Beav.  1,  8  Jur.  253,  13  L.J.  N.S., 
Ch.  107.) 

Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  from  the  Rolls 
Court,  July  25,  27,  31,  1848.     (Reported  in  2  H.L.   1.) 

General  demurrer  to  a  bill  filed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Bmniwick,  against  Kmeit,  King  of 
HanoTer,  as  Doke  of  Cumberland  and  a  British  subject  residing  within  the  jurisdiction^  claiming 
an  account  of  property  received  by  the  defendant  as  the  plaintiff's  guardian,  under  a  settlement 
effected  in  1888  by  King  William  the  Fourth  and  William,  reigning  Di&e  of  Brunswick,  purporting 
to  act  as  the  legitimate  agtutH  of  the  plaintiff,  and  in  pursuance  of  authority  entrusted  to  them  by 
a  decree  of  the  German  Diet. 

Proceedings  againti  Foreign  Sovereign,  who  is  also  a  British  subject. 

Held  by  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.~ 

(I.)  A  foreign  sovereiffn  coming  to  England  cannot  be  made  responsible  in  the  courts  here  for 
acts  done  by  him  m  his  sovereign  character  in  his  own  country,  even  though  such  sove- 
reign be  also  a  British  subject,  residing  within  the  jurisdiction,  (a) 

(2.)  Such  a  foreign  sovereign  bemg  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  this  country 
in  respect  of  any  acts  done  by  him  as  a  subject,  but  acts  done  out  of  diis  realm,  and 
doubtful  acts,  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  sovereign  character,  and  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  the  character  of  a  subject. 

The  House  of  Lords  affirmed  (1),  and  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  (S). 

(a)  See  Munden  v.  Duke  of  Brunswick  {below,  p.  408),  10  Q.B.  656,  16  LJ..Q.B.  300;  Ve 
Haher  v.  The  Q^een  of  Portugal,  17  Q.B.  196 ;  Wadsworth  v.  Queen  of  Spain,  17  Q.B.  171 ; 
Magdalena,  S.8.  Co.  v.  Martin,  2  E.  &  E.  94  ;  Gladstone  v.  Musurus  Bey,  1  Hem.  &  Mil.  495  ; 
Gladstone  v.  Ottoman  Bank,  1  Hem.  &  Mil.  505 ;  Prioleau  v.  United  States  of  America  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  L.R.,  2  Eq.  659 ;  United  States  of  America  v.  Wagner,  L.R.,  3  £q.  724, 
9  Ch.  582  ;  Smith  v.  Weguelin,  8  Eq.  198;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Weguelin,  20  Eq.  140; 
Strou&berg  v.  Rep.  of  Costa  Riea,  44  L.T.  199  ;  The  Charkieh,  L.R.  4  A.  &  £.  59 ;  Twycross  v. 
Dreufns,  5  Ch.  D.  605  ;  Vawisseur  v.  Krupp,  9  Ch.  D.  851 ;  The  Constitution,  4  P.D.  89  ;  The 
Parlement  Beige,  5  P.D.  197  ;  The  Newbattle,  10  P.D.  88  ;  Mighdl  v.  Sultan  ofJohore,  1894, 
I  Q.B.  149. 


This  case  came  on  upon  general  de- 
mnrrer  for  want  of  equity  and  juris- 
diction to  a  bill  filed  by  Charle$,  Doke 
of  BrwHBwieh,  against  Emesi  Augustiis, 
reigning  King  of  Hanover  and  Duke  of 
Ctnnbenand,  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

The  bill,  which  is  more  particnlarly  set 
ont  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale, 
H.B.,  alleged  that  in  September  1830  the 
plaintiff  was  the  sovereign  reigning 
Dnke  of  Bmneieiek ;  that  a  revolutionary 
movement  broke  ont  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  by  irhich  the  govem- 
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ment  was  overthrown ;  that  on  the  2nd  of 
September  the  Germanic  Diet  passed  a 
decree  inviting  the  plaintilTs  brother, 
WUUatn,  Dnke  of  Brwmoich,  to  take  upon 
himself  provisionally  the  government  of 
the  duchy,  and  leaving  it  to  the  legiti- 
mate agnati  of  the  plaintiff  to  provide  for 
the  ftitnre  government  of  the  duchy  ;  that 
in  February  1831  King  WiUiam  the  Fourth 
and  the  said  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  agnati  of  the 

SlaintiC  issued  a  decree  purporting  to 
epose  him,  and  declaring  tnat  the  throne 


digitized  by 


Gftogle 
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had  passed  to  the  eaid  WiUiam,  Dake  of 
Bnmwfich,  who  liad  since  exeroised  all 
the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities  of 
sovereign  Dnke  of  Brunswick  ^  that  in  the 
year  1833  King  WiUiam  the  Foartfi  and  the 
said  Williann,  Duke  of  Brtmstoick,  promul- 
nited  a  further  instfament,  Hy  which  the 
Dake  of  Gambridge,  Viceroy  of  Hanover , 
was  appointed  the  plaintifTs  guardian,  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was 
wasting  his  fortune  on  dangerous  and 
impossible  enterprises  ;  that  such  instru- 
ment, as  the  plaintiff  was  advised,  was 
Toid  and  of  no  effect,  but  that  neverthe- 
less  the  Duke  of  Gfmbridgs  accepted  the 
appointment  of  guardian,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  real  estates  to  which  the 
'  plaintiff  was  entitled  in  his  private  capa- 
city in  Brunswick,  and  of  all  such  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  plaintiff 
in  Brunswick  or  elsewhere  as  he  could 
discover,  tp  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  large  part  of  which 
remained  unaccounted  for;  that  after 
the  death  of  King  fVUliam  the  Fourth  on 
20  June  1837,  the  defendant  became  King 
of  Hcmover,  and  was  appointed  to  sucoeed 
the  Duke  of  Ganibridge  as  guardian  of  the 
plaintiff's  property  by  some  instrument  to 
which  the  defendant  was  a  party,  and 
which  was  signed  by  him  and  by  WWiam, 
Duke  of  Brunawich ;  that  the  Duke  of  (7am- 
hridge  had  accounted  to  the  defendant  for 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and  paid  him 
the  balance ;  that  the  defendant  had  taken 
possession  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  and 
received  large  sums  of  money  on  account 
thereof,  but  that  a  very  larse  balance  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  remained  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant 
refused  to  comply  with  the  plaintiff's 
application  for  an  account  thereof.  The 
bill  prayed  a  declaration  that  the  instru- 
ment of  1833  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Gamlyi'idge  as  guardian  of  the 
plaintiff's  property,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  defendant  to  succeed  him,  were 
void;  and  that  the  defendant  might  ac- 
count to  the  plaintiff  for  the  property 
possessed  by  him,  or  by  any  person  by  his 
order,  &o,,  since  his  appointment,  in- 
cluding that  which  had  been  accounted 
for  to  the  defendant  by  the  Duke  of 
Gambridge,  and  that  the  defendant  might 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  balance  found  due 
from  him  on  taking  such  account,   the 

Slaintiff    thereby  offering    to    make  the 
efendant  all  due  allowances. 
The  defendant  whilst  residing  in  Eng- 
land was  served  with  a  letter-missive,  (a) 


(a)  1  Daniel,  C.P.  5th  Edit.  866-9.  Before 
the  Judicature  Act,  peers  were  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed by  a  letter-missive  from  tiie  Chancellor 
that  a  bill  had  been  filed  before  being  served. 


wherenpon  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Ghanodlor  to  discharge  it. 

Lord  Ltndhttrst,  L.G.  :  The  application 
is  informal,  the  petition  not  being  intituled 
In  tbe  cause',  and  on  this  ground  I  might 
dismiss  the  application.  But  upon  the 
main  point,  wiiether  a  letter-missive  ought 
to  have  been  issued  in  this  case,  the 
defendant  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign, and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  at  present  is  resident  here.  I  am  of 
opinion  therefore,  without  reference  to 
the  more  general  question,  that  the  letter- 
missive  was  in  this  case  properly  issued. 
Mj  attention  was  directed  to  the  bill  in 
this  case,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  look 
at  the  nature  or  subject  of  a  suit  in  de- 
ciding a  question  respecting  the  regularity 
of  a  process  issuea  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  appearance. 

Sir  GharUa  WeOh^eU,  FemherkmLeigKia) 
and  Elmsley,  in  support  of  the  demurrer. 

The  defendant,  who  is  a  recognised  in- 
dependent sovereign,  is  not  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court.  The  law  of 
nations,  founded  on  principles  of  public 
policy,  grants  a  sovereign  whilst  in  a 
foreign  country  immunity  from  process. 
VaU3',  who  treats  of  this  subject,  says  e  (5) 

"  It  is  asked,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  soveteign 
who  happens  to  be  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
how  the  master  of  the  country  U  to  treat  him  ? 
If  that  prince  be  oome  to  negotiate  or  to  treat 
about  some  public  affair,  he  is  doubtless  entitled, 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  ambassadors.  If  he  be  oome  as  a 
traveller,  his  dignity  alone,  and  the  regard  due 
to  the  nation  which  he  represents  and  governs, 
shelter  him  from  all  insult,  give  him  a  claim  to 
respect  and  attention  of  every  kind,  and  exempt 
him  from  all  jurisdiction.  On  his  making  him- 
self known,  he  cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to 
the  common  laws,  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  has  consented  to  such  a  subjection,  and 
if  a  prince  will  not  suffer  him  in  his  dominions- 
on  that  footing,  he  should  give  him  notice  of  his 
intentions.  But  if  the  foreign  prince  forms  any 
plot  against  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  the  state, 
— ^in  a  word,  if  he  acts  as  an  enemy,  he  may 
very  justly  be  treated  as  such.  In  every  other 
case  he  is  entitled  to  full  security,  since  even  a 
private  individual  of  a  foreign  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  it." 

"  A  ridioolous  notion  has  possessed  the  nunds 
even  of  penons  who  deem  themselves  of  superior 
understanding  to  the  common  herd  of  mankind. 
They  think  that  a  sovereign  who  enters  a  foreign 
country  without  permission  may  be  arrested 
there ;  but  on  what  reason  can  such  an  act  of 
violence  be  founded  ?  The  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the  face 
of  it." 

Thoiu^h  a  foreign  soverei^  may  sue  as 
plaintiff  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  the 


(a)  Afterwards  liord  Ringsdown. 
(6)  Bk.  4.  ch.  7.  s,  108.  , 

lOagle 


LviyiLi^tJU  uy 
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general  proposition  that  he  may  be  sned 
has  never  been  laid  down.  The  dictum  in 
OdMn^s  ease, (a)  the  case  in  8elelen,(b)  and 
the  case  of  HuUati  v.  Tke  Kmg  of  8pa%n,{c) 
which  will  be  cited  b^  the  plaintiff,  do 
not  warrant  the  proposition.  In  Oalvin*t 
case,  it  is  said  that  a  foreign  king  shall 
sue  and  be  sned  by  the  name  of  a  king ; 
but  no  instance  is  given  of  a  sovereign 
being  sned,  except  t&t  of  Baliol,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  was  fendatory  to  the  Ring 
of  England,  and  so  liable  to  the  jniisdic- 
tion  of  his  acknowledged  superior  lord. 
OdUfin'B  case  shows  that  a  king  carries 
with  him  to  a  foreign  country  all  his 
privileges.    It  is  said : 

**  And  hereof  there  is  a  notable  precedent  in 
FleCa,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  see.  9.,  where,  treating  of  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  King's  Court  of  MarshaJeea, 
It  is  said,  et  A«c  omnia  ex  officio  suo  Uciiefacere 
poterit  (m.  Seneschal*  auF  hoapiiii  regis)  non 
obstante  alicujus  liberate,  etiam  in  alieno  regno 
dum  tamen  reus  in  hospitio  regis  poterit  inveniri 
secundum  quod  contigit  Paris,  anno  14,  Ed.  I, 
de  Engelramo  do  Nogent  capto  in  hospitio 
regis  AngF  (Jpso  rege  tunc  apud  Partsiam 
existente)  cum  discis  argenti  gratis  recenter 
super  facto,  rege  Franc*  tunc  presenter  et  unde 
Ucet  curia  regis  Franc*  de  prad*  lairone  per 
castellanum  Paris,  petita  fiurit,  habitis  hinc 
et  inde  traetoHbus  in  consilio  regis  Franc* 
tandem  consideraiumfuit ;  quod  Rex  AngP  Ula 
regia  prerogativa,  et  hospiHi  sui  priviiegio 
uteretur  et  gauderet ;  qui,  coram  Roberto  FitZ' 
John  mUite  tune  hospitii  regis  Angl*  SeneschaUo 
de  kUrocinio  convictus,  per  considerationem, 
ejus  cur,  fuit  (d)  suspensus  in  patibulo  sixncti 
Cfermani  de  pratis.  Which  proveth,  that  though 
the  king  be  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  jet  he  is 
judged  in  law  a  king  there." 

The  case  in  Sddan  is  not  an  authority 
for  this  proceeding.  It  was  referred  to 
by  Lord  Thttrlaw  in  The  Nahcib  of  the 
Oamaiie  t.  The  East  India  Company,(e) 
as  appears  by  the  note  to  that  case,  where 
it  is  stated : 


"  The  Lord  Chanoellor  also  observed,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  been  once  outlawed  by  Bel- 
den's  advice,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  suit :  that  the  outlawry  was  bad 
enoo^  $  but  good,  until  reversed ;  therefore  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  come  in  to  reverse  it, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  his  suit.  His 
lordship  said  he  could  not  quote  a  better  book 
for  this  than  '  Selden's  Table  Talk.' " 

The  outlawry,  the  case  states,  was  bad ; 
and  farther  it  is  clear,  from  the  oircum- 
stance  that  the  plaintiff  had  recovered 
costs,    and    iVom    the    fact  that    other 


(a)  7  Bep.  15  b. 

(6)  Table  Talk,  Law,  3 

(c)  4  Russ.  S25  &  560.  Dow.  &  CI.  169.,  & 
S  BUgh  (N.S.)  81.  1  Buss.  &  M.  7  n.  1  CI. 
8t  F.  888,  &  7  Bligh  859. 

id)  Moore,  798,  799. 

(e)  1  Ves.  J.871. 


suits  are  mentioned,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  snbmitced  to  the  jurisdiction. 

HuUett  T.  The  King  of  Spain  was  the 
case  of  a  cross  bill(a)  in  which  the  King 
of  Spain,  having  by  his  original  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction,  had  rendered 
himself 

"  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  and  liable 
to  the  rules  of  practice  "  ;(6) 

and  when  the  King  of  Spain 

"  sues  here  as  a  plaintiff,  the  Court  has  complete 
control  over  him,  and  may  hold  him  to  all 
proper  terms."(c) 

The  decision  in  The  Columhian  Oovem- 
ment  t.  Rothschild  {d)  depended  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  privilege  of  a  foreign  sovereign  is, 
at  least,  equal  to  that  of  his  ambassador, 
the  pro  rege.{e)  The  Act  of  Anne  (7  Anne 
c.  12.)  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  cominon 
law  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  Viveash  v. 
Becker, (f)  Lochwood  v.  CoyagameAg)  After 
reciting  the  insult  committed  on  the 
Russian  ambassador  by  publicly  arresting 
him,  (A) 

'<  in  contempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  her 
Mi^jesty,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  author- 
ised and  received  as  such,  have,  at  all  times, 
been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
sacred  and  inviolable," 

it  enacts  that  all  writs 

*<  whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or 
other  public  minister  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  aulhorised  and  received  as  such  by  her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  domestic 
or  domestic  servant  of  any  such  ambassador,  or 
other  public  minister,  may  be  arrested  or  im« 
prisoned  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may 
be  distrained,  seized,  or  attached,  shall  be 
deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and 
void."(0 

If  "  by  the  common  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  as  declared  by  that  statute,  the 
meanest  of  the  ambassador's  retinue  be 
privileged,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  sovereign  himself,  whom  the  ambas* 
sador  represents,  is,  by  that  law,  entitled 
to  less  respect? 


(a)  "  A  cross  bill  is  not  liable  to  pleas  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  pleas  to  the  person 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  sufficiency  of  which  seem 
bolh  affirmed  by  the  original  bill."  Bedesd. 
291.    Cooper  Pldg.  804.    Note  in  6  Beav.  13. 

(fi)  1  CI.  &  F.  854. 

(c)  1  Dow.  &  a.  174. 

((0  1  Sim.  94. 

le)  4  Inst.  153. 

(/)  3  M.  &  S.  292-298. 

(a)  8  Burr.  1676. 

(A)  See  1  Bla.  Com.  255. 

(0  See  Mdsurus  Bey  v.  Gadban,l894,  1  Q.B. 
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which  case  ho  would  be  protected  from 
Bait.(a) 

Secondly,  the  sabject  matter  of  the  suit 
is  not  one  which  is  within  the  limita  of 
forensic  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  an  imperial 
and  political  nature  :  the  guaMianship  is 
a  legitimate  act  of  state  emanating  frooi 
the  Germanic  body,  of  which  Brunswick 
is  a  component  part,  and  this  Court  is  in- 
competent  to  deal  with  it.  By  the  civil 
law,  curators  were  appointed  orer  prodi- 
gals as  well  as  over  lunatics  : 
"  Furiosi  quoqiie  et  prodigi,  licet  majores  vi- 
genti  quinque  annis  sint,  tamen  in  caratioDe 
agDatorom  ex  lege  duodecim  tabularom."  C^) 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire  (o),  the  powers  of  supreme  guardian- 
ship over  the  princes  of  the  empire 
belonged  to  the  Emperor.  It  afterwards 
devolved  on  the  heads  of  sovereign  states. 
The  deed  of  curatorship  was  an  act  of 
state  by  the  de  facto  Duke  of  Brun$wieh 
and  the  other  agnati,  and  followed  out 
the  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  and  the 
deposition.  What  authority  has  tho  Bolls 
Court  to  deal  with  such  a  matter,  or  with 
the  internal  political  arrangements  of  an 
independent  state,  or  with  the  decrees  of 
a  Germanic  Diet,  or  the  imperial  powers 
of  the  agnati  f  If  it  assumes  jurisdiction, 
it  will  become  the  arbiter  of  any  political 
transactions  that  may  have  taken  place 
abroad,  although  it  is  confessedly  incom- 
petent to  adjudicate  on  such  matters  if 
they  had  taken  place  in  this  country, 
and  althoagh  in  the  country  in  which  the 
transactions  happened  the  ordinary  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  deed  of  curatorship  is  alleged  to 
be  void,  but  no  g^nnd  is  stated  for  that 
condasion.  The  Court  cannot  take  ju- 
dicial cognizance  of  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country :  the  law  itself  must  be  stated  as 
a  fact.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  partdes 
to  the  document  were  not  the  legitimate 
(igwiti,  or  that  they  had  not  the  powers 
which  they  assumed  to  exercise.  In  point 
of  pleading  the  allegation  is  insufScient. 

Thirdly,  independently  of  the  wivi- 
leged  character  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
political  nature  of  the  subject,  this  Court 
nas  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case.  Here  is 
an  act  of  a  forum  competenB  which  cannot 
be  questioned  in  this  country ;  the  whole 
matter  has  its  locality  in  Brunswick,  and 
there  alone  must  the  plaintiff  proceed. 
By  the  law  of  that  country,  the  plaintiff 
has  been  declared  to  be  in  such  a  state  as 
to  require  a  curator ;  until  that  decision 
has  been  reversed,  he  has  no  locus  standi 


If  an  independent  foreign  sovereign 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  disobedience  to  its  process, 
decrees,  and  orders :  and  so  to  be  attached 
and  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment  would 
interfere  with  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom, and  would  probably  involve  this 
country  in  hostilities. 

The  defendant  is  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
and  so  privileged  from  arrest;  but  sup- 
pose the  King  of  the  BsigiouM  or  the  King 
of  Frassia  came  to  this  country  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Queen,  on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  interests  and 
peace  of  the  two  nations  ;  or  if  the  King 
of  the  French  were  to  return  the  Sove- 
reign's late  visit,  are  thev  and  all  their 
retmue  to  be  subject  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  on  bailable  process,  issuing  out  of 
the  Queen's  courts,  to  answer  a  demand  to 
which  they  might  not  be  liable  in  their 
own  country ,  and  which  might  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  without  foundation  P  Would 
the  French  nation  submit  to  such  an  in- 
sult? To  countenance  such  suits  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  pub- 
licjwlicy. 

The  mere  accident  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
being  an  English  peer  does  not  affect  the 
question ;  his  higner  recognised  dignity 
must  prevail.  If  it  were  necessary,  the 
Court  would  make  a  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  done  as  King  of 
Hanover,  and  those  done  in  his  quality  of 
an  English  peer.  In  the  case  of  The 
Nabob  of  Aroot  v.  The  East  India  Com^ 
pamy,  (a)  where  the  deftmdants  filled  the 
double  character  of  sovereigns  and  a 
trading  corporation,  the  bill  was  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  tho  whole  subject- 
matter  of  the  suit  was  a  political  ana  not 
a  mercantile  transaction.  Here  the  whole 
transactions  took  place  abroad,  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  the  defendant's  regal  character. 

Again,  if  the  defendant  were  liable  to 
the  jurisdiction,  still  he  came  to  this 
country  by  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  imphedly  under  her  safe  conduct, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  if  the  writ  itself  had  been  made  out,  in 

(a)  4  Br.  Ch.  180,  198 ;  and  see  Moodalap 
V.  Morton,  1  Br.  Ch,  470,  in  which  Lord 
Eeoyon  sayct,  "  I  admit  that  no  sait  will  lie  in 
the  Cotirt  against  a  sovereign  power  for  any- 
.  thing  done  in  that  capacity ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  East  India  Company  is  within  that  rule. 
They  have  rights  as  a  sovereign  power,  they 
have  also  duties  as  individuals ;  if  they  enter 
into  bonds  in  India,  the  sums  secured  may  be 
recovered  here.  So  in  this  case,  as  a  private 
company  they  have  entered  into  a  private  con- 
tract to  which  they  mutt  be  liable. — ^Note  in  6 
Beav. 


(a)  Registrum  Bretrtvm  28,  "  volumos  etiain 
quod  idem  W.  interim  sit  quietus  de  onmibns 
placitis  et  querelis,"  &c. 

(6)  Justinian  Inst,,  lib.  1,  tit  28. 

(c)  1804.  ^  T 

L^igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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in  this  Gonrfc.  A  lanatic  cannot  file  a  bill 
against  his  committee  for  an  acooant»  nor 
can  a  bankrupt  against  his  assignees: 
Tturletan  y.  Hornby  ;{a)  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding is  first  to  supersede  the  com- 
mission. If  thetie  transactions  had  taken 
place  on  British  soil,  the  plaintiff  coald 
not  have  maintained  his  bill  until  the 
deed  of  onratorship  had  been  first  set  aside. 

Bui  snpposing  the  deed,  as  is  alleged, 
to  be  Toia,  the  defendant  is  a  mere  wrong- 
doer. What  right  then  has  the  plaintiff 
to  come  into  e«)uity  for  an  account,  or  to 
have  a  declaration  that  the  deed  is  yoid  P 
If  Toid,  it  is  as  yoid  at  law  as  in  equity, 
and  there  is  no  prayer  that  ife  may  be 
deliyered  up  or  be  cancelled.  This  Coort 
cannot  declare  the  invalidity  of  the  deed. 
It  would  first  bo  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  legality  of  the  deposition  and  the 
rights  of  the  agnoH.  As  to  the  account, 
a  party  cannot  tareat  an  instrument  as  in- 
yalid,  and  jret  seek  an  account  under  it, 
on  the  footing  of  its  validity.  If  the  deed 
be  yoid,  there  exists  no  fiduciary  i-elation 
to  support  such  relief,  and  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  Master  to  take 
such  an  aocoant,  even  if  it  were  directed. 

The  bill,  too,  is  multifarious,  and  seeks 
an  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  his  absence. 

Kinder9ley,(h)  TumerM  HecUhfidd,  con- 
Ini,  in  support  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  inslwuice  in  Lord  Eede9dale*B 
treatise,  or  in  any  other  work,  in  which 
a  defendant  has  claimed  an  immunity 
from  suit  by  demurrer.  If  a  defendant 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction,  he  must  show 
what  other  Court  has  jurisdiction:  The 
Earl  of  Derby  y.  ike  Duke  of  Aih6L(d) 

The  defendant  has  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  by  appearing.  If  he  wished 
to  question  the  regularity  of  the  process, 
be  should  have  enterea  a  conditional 
appearance  with  the  Registrar,  and  have 
sought  to  discharge  it:  Daindeon  v.  The 
Marchumeee  of  Sa9tvng»,{fi)  It  is  now  too 
late,  and  the  point  haJs  in  fact  been 
determined  by  the  Lord  OhaneeiUn*,  who, 
afber  argument,  and  after  the  same  points 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  determined 
that  the  letter-missive  had  issued  properly, 
and  refused  to  recall  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  the  general 
question,  whether  an  independent  foreign 
sovereign  coming  into  the  country  is  liable 
to  the  process  of  the  Court,  for  here  both 
parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  are  British 
subjects ;  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  Act 
of  ^nne,(/)  wnich  enacts. 


(a)  1  T.  &  C.  (Escb.)  179,  838. 

(6)  Afterwards  Vice-ChanceUor. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 

(<0  1  Vef.  Ben.,  801. 

Ce)  8  Keen,  508. 

(/)  4  &5  Annexe.  14. 


"  that  the  Prinoesi  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duche«8 
Dowaffer  of  Hanover,  and  the  ivue  of  her  body, 
and  all  persons  lineally  descending  from  her, 
born,  or  thereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  should  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  deemed, 
taken,  and  esteemed  natural  bom  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  as  if  the  said  Princess  and  the 
issue  of  her  body,  and  all  persons  lineidly 
descending  from  her,  burn,  or  thereafter  to  be 
bom,  had  been  born  within  this  realm  of 
England,  any  law,  statute,  matter,  or  thing 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
natural  bom  subject ;  he  is  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  since  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  Hanoyer,  has  exorcised  his  rights 
as  a  peer.  Haying  been  bom  a  British 
subject,  he  cannot  pat  off  his  allegiance  ;(a) 
but  here  he  has  since  confirmed  it,  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  pre- 
sent Maiesty ;  he  has  yoluntarily  submit- 
ted to  the  Queen's  jurisdiction,  and  is  as 
liable  to  the  Queen's  writs  as  was  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland  to  Edward  the  First, 
or  Edward  the  First  to  PhUip  le  Bel  of 
France. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  foreign  soyereign 
can  sue  in  the  courts  here,  and  independ- 
ently of  authority  one  would  say,  that  if 
he  has  a  right  to  sne,  he  has  a  oorrelatiye 
liability  to  be  sued. 

There  is,  howeyer,  authority  for  saying 
tliat  the  soyereien  of  a  foreign  country  is 
liable  to  be  suea.  In  Calvin'e  case  (5)  it 
is  said: 

"  But  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  our  books 
worthy  of  observation,  for  the  highest  aud 
lowest  dignities  are  universal;  for  if  a  king 
of  a  foreign  nation  come  into  England,  by 
the  leave  of  the  king  of  this  realm  (as  it  ought 
to  be),  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by 
the  name  of  a  king;  and  herewith  agreeth 
11  E.  8.  tit.  Br.(c)  478.,  where  the  case  was, 
that  Alice,  which  was  the  wife  of  B.  de  ()., 
brought  a  writ  of  dower  against  John,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  the  writ  was  Pnecip.  Johann* 
Comiti  Richmonditt  cuslodi  ierr^  et  hteredis  of 
William  the  son  of  B.  de  O. :  the  tenant  pleaded 
that  he  is  Duke  of  Britain,  not  named  duke, 
judgment  of  the  writ?  But  it  is  mled  that  the 
writ  was  good ;  for  that  the  dukedom  of  Britain 
was  not  within  the  realm  of  England.  But  there 
it  it  said,  that  if  a  man  bring  a  writ  against 
Edward  Baliol,  (jd)  and  name  him  not  Kmg  of 
Scotland,  the  writ  shall  abate  for  the  cause 
aforesaid." 

Selden  in  his  **  Table  Talk  '*(s)  mentions 

(a)  1  Bla.  Com.  869 ;  but  see  now  88  &  84 
Vict.  c.  14.  8.  6. 
(6)  7  Rep.  15b. 

(c)  Moore,  803. 

(d)  Ibid. 

(e)  Selden*8  Works,  VoL  VI.  S041.  See  also 
the  ease  of  Erious,  King   of    Norway,  before 

;  Edward  the  First,  Byley,  PiacUa  Parliamen'- 
laria,  143. 
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the  jnriedictioii,  he  has  done  so.  He  ib,  mt 
the  present  moment,  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
in  this  Court — The  King  of  Hanover  t. 
WheaMey.(a)  The  Qneen  herself,  b]r  a  par- 
tioalar  prooess,  is  liable  to  snit  in  this 
conntrj :  it  would  be  absurd  to  plaee  the 
defendant  in  a  better  sitoattnn.  It  has* 
been  determined  that  a  question  ooncern- 
ing  the  right  to  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be 
determined  here :  The  Earl  of  Demhy  y. 
TheJhikeofAihoKh) 

The  instanoes  of  ambassadors  do  not 
apply;  their  immunity  arises  ftrom  the 
necessity  of  their  perfect  freedom  when 
negotiating  between  two  countries.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  defendant  oame 
here  for  any  suoh  a  purpose,  or  otherwise 
than  to  exercise  his  rights  of  British  sub- 
ject as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  defendant 
claims  an  entire  immunity,  but  ambassa* 
dors  are  not  in  all  cases  priyileged,  as  if 
they  are  traders,  (c)  or  are  subjects  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

It  is  said  that  the  consequences  of  the 
restraint  to  which  sovereigns  would  be 
exposed  on  a  disobedience  to  the  process 
should  prevent  this  Court  interfering. 
This  would  apply  to  cross  bills,  in  which  it 
is  admitted  tnat  a  sovereign  is  liable  to 
snit.  Further,  the  Court  might  modify 
its  process  of  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of 
peers,  and  might  enforce  obedienoe  and 
give  relief  by  means  of  a  sequestration 
against  the  goods  of  a  royal  defendant. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  state. 
The  decree  of  the  Qermaoic  Diet,  or  the 
dethronement  in  consequence  of  it,  might 
be  so ;  but  the  deed  of  curatorship  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  former— it  is 
quite  independent.  The  defendant  and  his 
agents  have  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff,  and  is  he  not  to  be 
accountable  for  it?  But  matters  of  state 
are  constantly  inquired  into,  as  in  the 
cases  of  ship*money,((l)  general  warrants, 
Money  v.  Leacht(e)  and  French  compensa- 
tion fund.(/) 

The  argument  as  to  safe  conduct  does 
not  apply,  that  writ  is  only  granted  in 
times  of  war ;  in  the  present  case  no  such 
writ  is  in  existence. 
Bir  C.  WethweU,  in  reply. 
The  following  authorities  were  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  argument : 

A'owBo  V.  Toogoody(g)  Melan  v.  The  DwJfes 
of  Fihjame$,(h)  De  la  Vega  v.  Ftanna,(i) 


an  instance  of  the  King  of  Spain  being 
outlawed.    He  says ; 

"  The  King  of  Spain  wai  outlawed  in  West- 
minster Hall,  I  being  of  council  against  him.  A 
merchant  had  recovered  costfl  sgainst  him  in  a 
suit,  which  because  he  could  not  get,  we  advised 
to  have  him  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  so 
he  was.  As  soon  as  Qondimar  heard  that,  he 
presently  sent  the  money,  by  reason,  if  his 
master  had  been  outlawed,  he  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  which  would  have  been  very 
prejudicial,  there  being  then  many  suits  depend- 
ing betwixt  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  English 
merchants/ '(a) 

Sir  John  Leach  was  of  opinion  that  a 
foreign  sovereign  could  both  sue  and  be 
sued.  In  Rovenden*8  Supplement  to  Veaey 
junior, (Z))  it  is  stated,  in  a  note  to  the  case 
of  The  Nabob  of  the  Camatie  v.  The  Hast 
India  Company, 

**  that  a  political  treaty  between  sovereigns, 
or  parties  exercising  sovereign  authority  cannot 
be  the  subject  of  municipal  jurisdiction;  bat 
that  its  observance  or  neglect  must  depend  on 
that  respect  which  the  parties  bound  thereby 
can  be  made  to  feel  for  the  jtu  gentium,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  final  result  of  this  case.  Lord 
Rosslyn  even  thought  it  doubtful  whether,  in 
any  case,  a  foreign  sovereign  could  sue  or  be 
sued  in  a  municipal  conrt  of  this  coon  try ;  Bar- 
clagy.  Bu8seU;(c)  but  in  De  la  Torre  v. 
Bemales  Sir  John  Leach,  V.C.  (on  the  82nd 
April  1818),  ordered  the  Kin^  of  Spain  to  be 
named  as  a  party  to  that  suit,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  charge  the  defendant,  Bemales,  in 
respect  of  aots  done  by  him  as  agent  of  that 
King;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  (18th 
March  1819),  when  the  same  cause  was  under 
discussion,  his  Honour  distinctly  laid  it  down 
that  a  foreign  government,  or  sovereign,  could 
both  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try'. This  determination  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principal  case,  understanding  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  allude,  not  to  federal  agreements 
bearing  a  political  character,  but  only  to  personal 
demands  of  a  private  nature,  and  to  cases  where 
the  fund,  or  the  accountable  parties,  are  within 
reach  of  the  jurisdiction." 

In  the  cases  of  Hullett  v.  The  King  of 
Spain  (d),  and  Olyn  v.  Soareeie),  a  sove- 
reign was  made  a  defendant.  If  this  case 
depended  on  the  defendant's  submitting  to 

(a)  "  Such  an  extract  from  an  amusing  book 
of  anecdotes  cannot  be  considered  an  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  a  soverdgn  prince  may 
be  sued  as  such  in  our  municipal  courts,  and 
that  property  belonging  to  him  in  his  public 
oapacity  may  be  seised  to  compel  an  appear- 
ance."— Lord  Campbell,  L.C.J.,  in  De  Haher 
V.  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.B.  196. 

(6)  Vol.  I.,  149. 

(c)  8  Ves.  481,  488. 

{d)  4  Buss.  S25  &  660,  1  Dow.  &  CI.  169, 
8  BHgh  (N.S.)  81,  1  CI.  &  F..883,  and  7  Blich, 
869.  ® 

(fl)  1  Y.  8t  C.  (Exch.)  644  and  7  CI.  k.  F.  466.' 
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(a)  4  Beav.  78. 

(6)  1  Ves.  Sen.  201. 

(c)  1  Bla.  Com.  260. 

(«/)  8  St.  Tr.  826. 

(e)   1  W..B1.  665. 

(/)  Hill  v.  Beardon,  Jacob.  84. 

(ir)  1  B.  &  C.  554.  .     . 

(A)  IB.  8t  P.  188.  . . 

(0     IB.  8t  Ad.  284.  '-^ 
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Btory'B  ODnfliofc  of  Laws,  iM4,  322 ;  Dim  ▼. 
L9ppm(mn,{a)  AUen  v.  3faepfcer«<m,(6)  Cor- 
poraHon  of  OarUsle  v.  WiUon,{o)  Grofcias, 
D.  2,  0.  14,  and  the  proceedings  on  the 
caae  concerning  the  king's  igrerogatiyo  in 
respect  to  the  edncation  and  marriage 
of  the  royal  family  (1718).  (i).  Our.  adv. 
vuU. 

January  13, 1844. 

Lord  Langdalb,  M.B.  :  This  case  came 
on  to  be  heard  for  argument,  on  a  de- 
murrer to  the  bill  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
and  for  want  of  parties. 

The  bill  is  filed  by  his  Serene  Highness 
Cha/rlei  Frederick  WiUiam  Augusttbe,  Duke 
of  Brunaifnch,  against  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Hanover,  who  is  sued  as  his 
Boyal  Highness  Ernest  August  Duke  of 
Gwinherlomd  wnd  Teoiotdalam  Great  Britain, 
and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland. 

The  bill  prays  that  it  may  be  declared 
that  a  certain  instrument  or  writing,  in 
the  bill  mentioned  to  be  dated  the  6th  day 
of  February  and  the  14th  day  of  Marcn 
.  1833,  and  the  appointment  of  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  CamMdge  as  guar- 
dian of  the  fortune  and  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  purported  to  be  made, 
axid  of  the  persons  purported  to  be  ap- 
pointed administrators  foidf  managers 
under  him,  and  the  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  the  defendant  as  Inch  guardian, 
are  absolutely  void  and  of  ^o  effect ;  and 
.  that  it  may  be  declared  that  the  defendant 
is  liable  and  ought  to  account  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  personal  estate,  property^ 
and  effects,  and^  the  rente,  profits,  and 
produce  of  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of 
tiie  plaintiff  possessed  by  the  defendant, 
or  any  person  by  his  order  or  for  his.  use, 
or  any  person  having  acted  or  purported 
to  act  under  any  appointment  as  adminis- 
trator or  manager  under  the  defendant, 
since  his  appointment  as  guardian  by 
▼irtue  of  the  instvument  of  ^e  Qth  of 
Febraary  and  the  14th  of  Mareh  1833, 
including  herein  the  personal  estate  and 
effects,  rents,  profits,  and  produce  of  the 
real  estate  paid  or 'accounted  for  the 
defendant  by  the  Duke  of  Camibridge ;  and 
that  such  accounts  may  be  accordingly 
taken—the  plaintiff  offering,  on  the  taking 
of  such  accounts,  to  make  the  defendant 
alljuBt  allowances. 

For  this  purpose,  the  bill  states  that  in 
the  year  1890  the  plaintiff  was  the  reign- 
ing duke  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and 
was,  in  his  priyate  character  or  capacity, 
possessed  of  or  entitled  to  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  Brunswick,  and  in  £ng- 


(a)  5  CI.  &  F.  1. 

(6)  1  Ph.  133,  &  5  Beay.  469. 

M  18V08.276. 

(«0  l^StTr.  1195. 


land,  Hanorer,  France,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,    to  a    yery   considerable   yalne : 
that  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  borders  on 
the  kingdom  of  Hanoyer ;  and  that  in  the 
month  of  September  1830  his  late  Majesty 
King   WiUiam,  the  Fourth  was  King  of 
JSanover,      and     His      Boyal     Highness 
Adol^^hus   Frederick   Duke    of  Cambridge 
was  V  iceroy  of  Hanover ,  acting  under  the 
authority     of    his  late     Majesty     King 
WiUiam  the  Fourth :  that  pending  a  re- 
yolutionary  moyement   in   Brunswick,    a 
decree  of  the  Grermanic  Diet  of  Confedera- 
tion was  made  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1830,    whereby    the  ^  plaintiff's    brother, 
WiJUam  Duke  of  Brimewiok^  was  inyited 
to    take    on    himself   proyisionally    the 
ff oyemment  of  the  duchy ;   and  the  Diet 
left  it  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  of  the 
plaintiff  to  proyide  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy ;   and  that  in  February 
1831  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the 
Fourth,  and  William  Duke  of  Brims  wick, 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  agnati  of  the 
plaintiC  caused  to  be  publbhed  a  declara- 
tion whereby  they  purported  to  dethrone 
the  plaintiff  from  the  throne  of  the  duchy, 
and  declared  that  the  throve  had  passed 
to  Duke  William ;  and  that  after  this  de- 
claration was  made,  it  was  signed  by  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Cvmberland 
(the  present  defendant),  the  Duke  of  Com- 
bridge,  and  the  Du^e  of  Svsaex ;  and  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  doclaralio.n  WiUiam 
Duke  of  Brwnswiek  took  upon  himself  the 
gOTemment  of  the  duchy,  and  he  has  ever 
since  exercised  the  Tights,   powers,   and 
authorities  of  Soyefeign  Dnke  of  Bruns' 
wiek. 

The  bill  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
early  in  the  year  1833  an  instrument  in 
writing,  dated  the  6th  of  February  and 
the  14th  of  March  in  that  year,  signed  by 
his  late  Majesty  King  Williamthe  Fourth, 
and  by  William  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was 
promulgated  by  them^  aud  was;  to  the 
effect  following,  yiz. :         y 

**We,  William  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of' the  United  Kingdom,  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland  and  of  Hanover,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Luneburg.  and  we  William, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Luneburg,  make  known  what  follows  : — Moved 
by  the  interests  of  our  House,  whose  well* 
being  is  confided  to  us,  and  yielding  to  a  pain- 
ful but  inevitable  necessity,  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  consider  what  measures  the  interests 
(rightly  understood)  of  His  Highness  Charles 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  preservation  of  the 
fortune  now  in  his  hands,  the  dangers  and  il- 
legality of  the  enterprises  pursued  hy  the  said 
Duke,  and,  lastly,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  oiir 
Hous^may  require  $  and  after  having  heard  the 
adWce  of  a  commission,  charged  by  us 'with  the 
,  examination  into  this  affair,  and  after  having 
weighed  and  exactly  balanced  aU  points  of  fact 
and  law,  and  whereas  alter  the  dissolution  of  the 
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German  empire,  tbe  powers  of  sapreme  ffoftrdian- 
ship  over  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which,  up  to 
that  period,  had  appertained  to  the  Emperor, 
devoWed  on  the  heads  of  sovereign  states,  we, 
taking  into  consideration  the  laws  and  customs, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  rights  unto  us  belonging,  in 
quality  of  heads  of  the  two  branches  of  our 
Honse,  have  decreed  as  follows  : 

"Article  1  St.— Certain  facts,  either  notorious 
or  sufficiently  proved,  nave  caused  us  to  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  His  Highness  Duke 
Charles  is  at  this  time  wasting  the  fortune 
which  he  possesses  in  enterprises  alike  iinpoBsible 
and  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  other  persons, 
-and  is  seeking  to  damage  the  jnst  claims  which 
certain  persons  interested  now  or  hereafter  may 
legally  have  upon  his  property  We  have  con- 
sequently considered  that  the  only  method  of 
preserving  the  fortune  of  His  Highness  Duke 
Charles  ^m  total  ruin  is  to  appoint  a  guardian 
over  him. 

"Article  2nd.— In  consequence  of  this  con- 
viction, we  decree  that  Charles  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick shall  be  deprived  of  the  management  and 
administration  of  his  fortune,  a  guudian  shall 
be  appoioted,  whom  we  shall  choose  by  mutual 
consent  from  amongst  the  very  noble  or  noble 
male  scions  of  our  House,  although  the  right  of 
ohoioe  belongs  to  tbe  legitimate  sovereign  of 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  virtue  of  his  title 
alone. 

"Article  8rd. — His  Koyal  Highness  tbe  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Viceroy  of  Hanover,  having 
declared  that  be  will  willingly  accept  such 
guardianship,  we  confide  the  same  to  His  Bojral 
Highness  by  the  present  decree,  which  he  wiU 
be  pleased  to  consider  as  constituting  his  title  to 
sudi  guardianship. 

"Article  4th.— As  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Dnke  of  Cambridge  cannot,  by  reason  of  his 
position,  by  himself  alone  exercise  the  functions 
of  guardian,  he  is  authorised  to  limit  himself  to 
the  functions  of  supreme  guardian,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  management  and  administration 
of  the  property  one  or  more  persons,  who,  under 
oath,  will  proceed  in  their  own  name,  and  on 
their  own  personal  responsibility,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  same,  and  to  take  measures  for 
the  preservation  and  administration  of  the 
fortune  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  His 
Boyal  Highness,  the  supreme  guardian,  who  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  grant  to  them  fees  propor- 
tionate to  their  duties. 

"  Article  5th. — The  administrators  shall  render 
an  annual  account  of  their  management  to  His 
Koyal  Higimess,  the  supreme  guardian,  who 
shall  be  asked  to  transmit  the  same  to  us,  that 
we  may  cause  the  same  to  be  settled  and  approved. 
Our  confirmation  shall  be  applied  for  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  laws  may  require  the  consent  of  the 
supreme  guardian. 

"  Article  6th. — The  guardianship  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  legally  established  in  Brunswick, 
where  it  is  to  have  iu  locality. 

"Article  7th. — The  present  decree  shall  be 
published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  aws  of  the  king- 
dom, in  accordance  with  the  usoal  forms ;  and 
all  whom  the  same  may  concern  are  bound  to 
render  obedience  thereto. 


"  Qiven  at  our  palace  of  St  James's,  the  61ii 
of  February  1833,  and  at  Brunswick  the  14th  of 
March  1838.  We  have  signed  with  our  proper 
hands  and  have  placed  our  seal. 

*•  WiUiam  (L.  8.) 
"WiUiamDuke(L.S.) 
"  The  Baron  Ompteda  de  Schleinitz." 

To  this  instrument  was  subjoined  a  note, 
which  was  signed  by  the  defendant,  then 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  effect  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  undersigned  have  acknowledged  with' 
gratitude  the  foregoing  arrangement  adopted  by 
His  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  His  Highness 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  interests 
well  adviRcd  of  His  Highness  the  Duke  Charles 
of  Brunswick,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fortune 
remaining  in  his  hands,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  great  House  of  Brunsviriek- 
Lunebourg,  another  proof  of  the  foresight  of  His 
Majesty  and  of  His  Highness  for  the  well-being 
of  that  House.  We  solemnly  attest  this  declan- 
tion  by  these  presents,  signed  with  our  hands, 
and  to  which  we  have  placed  our  seals.  London, 
6th  February  1833,  Emesl  (L.  S.).  Kensington,  ' 
3rd  February  1 838,; Augustus  Frederick  (LS.). 
Hanover,  13th  February  1833,  Adolphe  (L.S.).*' 

The  bill  then  states  that  the  pUdntiflT 
is  advised,  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  said  in- 
strament  is  absolutely  yoid  and  of  no 
efieot;  but  that,  nevertheless,  tbe  Dnke 
of  Ca/mbridge  accepted  the  appointment  of 
supreme  gnaixiian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortone 
and  property,  took  possession  of  the  real 
estates  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  his 
private  capacity  at  Bmnswick,  and  took 
pKMsession  of  all  snch  parts  of  the  plain- 
tiff's property  in  Brunswick  and  else- 
where, of  a  personal  nature,  as  he  oonld 
discover,  to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  the  whole ;  that 
he  sold  and  coo  verted  several  parts  there- 
of into  money,  and  made  certain  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  plaintiff  and  of 
his  property ;  but  that  after  allowing  for 
such  payments,  there  remained  in  hia 
hands  a  very  large  surplus  unaccounted 
for ;  that  King  WiUiom  the  Fourth  died 
on  the  20th  of  June  1837,  and  thereupon 
the  present  defendant  became  Eang  of 
Hanover;  and  the  Duke  of  Oamhridge 
having  resigned  his  appointment  of  guar- 
dian by  some  instrument  in  writing,  to 
which  the  defendant  was  a  party,  and 
which  was  signed  by  him  and  by  Wil- 
Ham  Duke  of  BrunttoiiCh,  the  defendant 
was  purported  to  be  appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  plaintiff,  ana  of  his  for- 
tune and  property,  in  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of.  CambridgB,  under._  Jihfi  Jnatru- 
ment  of  the  6th  of  February  and  the 
14th  of  March  1833,  and  with  all  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  were 
thereby  purported  to  be  conferred  on  the 
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Ihike  of  Cambridge;  that  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  accounted  for  his  receipts  and 
payments  to  the  defendant,  and  paid  him 
the  balance,  and  that  the  defencbnt  took 
possession  of  the  plaintiffs  property,  and 
lie  received  large  snms  of  money  on  ac- 
coant  thereof,  and  has  thereont  made  some 
payments  on  account  of  the  plaintiff,  bat 
that  a  very  large  balance  or  snrplns, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  remains  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff  on  account  thereof;  and 
that  the  defendant  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  plaintiff's  application  for  an  account 
thereof.  The  bill  charges  that  the  instru- 
ment of  the  6th  of  Febniary  and  the  14th 
of  March  1833,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Ccmibridge  as  guardian,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  defendant  as 
guardian,  are  wholly  invalid,  according 
to  the  laws  as  well  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Hanover  as  of  Great  Britain,  but  that 
under  colour  thereof  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge  and  the  defendant  respectively  took 
possession  of  the  plaintiff's  property,  on 
nis  behalf,  and  not  adversely ;  that  by  the 
law  of  England  such  appointments  of 
guardians*  and  all  the  rights  thereby  pur- 
ported to  be  given,  are  void,  even  if  the 
same  were  valid  by  the  law  of  Brunswick, 
and  that,  if  the  same  were  valid  at  the 
time  when  the  same  issued,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  (which,  how- 
ever, the  plaintiff  denies),  there  is  now 
nothing  in  the  circumstances,  or  conduct, 
or  state  of  mind  of  the  plaintiff,  to  debar 
him  from  the  full  right  and  power  of 
enjoyment  and  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty. There  is  a  charge  that  the 
receipts  and  payments  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  ana  the  defendant  respectively 
on  account  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  man- 
agement uf  his  property,  constitute  a 
mutual  account,  containing  many  items 
as  well  on  the  debit  as  on  the  credit  side 
thereof;  that  such  account  is  still  open 
and  running,  and  is  of  an  intricate  and 
complex  nature,  and  can  only  be  taken  in 
a  court  of  equity. 

There  are  also  charges  relating  to  the 
administrators  and  mani^ers  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  uamhridge,  and 
are  alleged  to  have  accounted  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  very  long  statement  of 
certain  proceedings  in  France,  in  which  it 
is  alleged  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
attached,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  to,  the  plaintiff 's  property 
in  that  country ;  a  specification  of  certain 
property  alleged  to  have  been  seized  by 
the  DuKe  of  Uambridge  and  the  defendant 
respectively ;  and  the  statement  of  a 
transaction  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at 
Osterode  in  ^Xovember  or  December 
1830.    The  plaintiff  having  in  an  earlier 


part  of  the  bill  stated  that  from  a  time 
previous  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  re- 
signing the  appointment  of  guardian 
until  within  a  few  week  past  the  defend- 
ant had  been  residing  in  Hanover  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  having 
charged  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  was  resident 
and  domiciled  in  England  and  that  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  respectively 
subjects  of  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  concludes  the  charging  part 
of  his  bill  by  charging  that  the  defend- 
ant is  a  peer  of  this  realm,  and  that  his 
title  as  such  is  His  Boyal  Highness 
Emesi  Augtuiue,  Duke  of  Ctmberland  and 
Teiviotdale  in  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland;  and  that  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  during  his 
residence  here,  he  had  exercised,  and 
then  exercised,  his  rights  and  privileges 
as  such  peer  as  aforesaid. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact  on 
both  sides,  that  the  plaintiff  availed  him- 
self of  a  temporary  residence  of  the  de- 
fendant in  this  country  to  serve  him  here 
with  the  process  of  this  Court ;  and  that 
the  defendant,  before  he  appeared  to  the 
bill,  and  conseauently  before  the  de- 
murrer was  filea,  applied  to  the  Lord 
Chameellor  to  be  relieved  from  the  process ; 
that  the  Lord  Clumtdlor  refused  the 
application;  and  that  thereupon  the  de- 
fenduit  appeared  to  the  bill  m  the  usual 
manner;  and  upon  this  state  of  things 
the  plaintiff  has  founded  an  argument, 
which,  if  valid,  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  consider  the  principal  question 
upon  the  demurrer.  The  plaintiff  has 
contended,  first,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant  to  the  process  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  waiver  of  any  claim  to  personal 
exemption  from  liability  to  be  sued ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Lord 
ChanoeUor  to  relieve  the  defendant  from 
the  process  ought  to  be  considered  by  me 
as  a  decision  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor  that 
the  defendant  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court,  with  i-eference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  this  bill. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  would 
be  singular  if  appearance,  which  is  the 
first  step  towaros  making  a  defence, 
should  be  deemed  an  abandonment  or 
waiver  of  any  defence  which  the  defend- 
ant may  have.  An  appearance  may  be  a 
waiver  of  any  mere  irregularity  in  the 
service  of  process;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  no  waiver  of  such  a  defence  as  is 
now  made,  and  which  the  defendant  has 
clearly  a  right  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court.  He  claims  to  be 
exempt  from  liability,  to  be. sued  ^  bathe 
nevertheless  appears,  in  order  that  he 
may,  in  a  regular  manner,  inform  the 
Court  of  the  reasons  upon  which  his 
claim  is  founded.    As  to  the  other  point. 
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it  appears  to  me  yexj  improbable  that 
the  Lord  ChanceiUor,  in  remsing  to  stay 
the  process  upon  a  bill  the  contents  of 
ifhicn  were  not  regularly  known  to  him, 
coold  have  meant  to  decide  that  the  de« 
fendant  was,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tents  of  the  bill,  liable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court.  Upon  this  part  of  the  cfbse 
I  have,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
oommunicate  with  the  Lord  ChaneeUor, 
who  has  informed  me,  that  in  declining 
to  interfere  with  the  process,  he  did 
nothing  which  could  in  any  way  prevent 
the  defendant  from  making  any  defence 
which  was  open  to  him  in  the  usual  coarse 
of  proceeding,  and  gave  no  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  m  the  par- 
ticular case. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  me  to 
consider  the  defence  made  to  tnis  bill  by 
the  present  demurrer. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  principal  propositions  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant : 

First,  he  is  admitted  by  the  bill  to  be 
King  of  Hanover,  a  sovereign  prince, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Grown  of 
England.  As  a  sovereign  prince  his  per- 
son is  inviolable,  and  ho  is  not  liable  to 
be  sued  in  any  court. 

Second,  the  inviolability  of  a  sovereign 
prince  is  not  confined  to  his  own  oo- 
minions,  but  attends  him  everywhere. (a) 
Though  a  king  be  in  a  foreign  kingdom, 
yet  he  is  judged  in  law  a  king,  (h) 

Third,  his  inviolability  is  not  affected 
by  his  being  temporarily  resident  in  a 
foreign  kingdom  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 
The  defendant  is  not  the  less  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  not  the  less  e:rompt  from 
being  sued  in  any  court  here,  because  he 
is  a  subject  of  the  Queen  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

Fourth,  even  if  the  defendant  should  be 
held  liable  to  be  sued  for  some  things  in 
this  country,  he  ought  not  to  be  held 
liable  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  this  par- 
ticular subject-matter  of  this  suit,  which  is 
alleged  to  be  matter  of  state,  and  not 
matter  of  forensic  jurisdiction. 

Fifth,  and  last,  even  if  the  defendant 
should  be  held  to  be  liable  to  be  sued  here, 
and  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  should 
be  held  to  be  matter  of  forensic  juris- 
diction, yet  that  it  is  not  matter  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  but  is 
matter  which  must  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  court 
of  special  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  such 
as  in  this  country  are  matters  arising  in 

~  (a)  **  JuriscoDsulti    melioris    not®    n^gant 
Principem  extra  ditionem  soam  mere  priyatum 
esse,  &c.*'    Zouoh,  SB. 
^-ib)  Calvin's  Case,  7  Rep.  lis*; 


lunacy,  bankruptcv,  and  various  other 
matters,  which,  although  proper  subjeots 
of  forensic  jurisdiction,  can  only  be  sul- 
judicated  upon  in  courts  specially  s^p- 
pointcd  for  the  purptose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  are 
amongst  the  primoipal  propositions  ad* 
vanced  in  support  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff: 

First,^  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
ordinary  suit  between  subject  and  subject. 
The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  Eleo^ 
tress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  as  such  (a)  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  be  deemed  natural-born  sub- 
jects of  this  realm.  The  plaintiff  is  domi- 
ciled here.  The  defendant  was  born  here, 
is  an  English  peer,  and  has  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  (&). 

Second,  no  English  subject  can  with- 
draw fh>m  his^llegianoe  and  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.(c).  His  becoming  a 
sovereign  prince  of  another  country  can 
make  no  aiffereuce  in  this  respect :  he 
remains  an  English  subieot,  and  is  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  England. 

Third,  the  law  of  England  affords  no 
authority  for  the  proposition,  that  sovereign 
princes  resident  here  may  not  be  sued  in 
the  courts  here ;  and  there  are  dicta  to 
the  contrary ;  as  in  0alvin*8  case  {d)  it  is 
said,  that 

**  if  a  king  of  a  foreign  nation  come  into  Eng- 
land by  the  leave  c^  the  king  of  thin  realm,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be 
suel  in  the  name  of  the  king ; " 
and  it  is  reported  in  the  case  of  De 
la  Torre  v.  Bemalesie),  that  Sir  John 
Leach  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
foreign  sovereigns  could  both  sue  and 
be  sued  in  this  country.  In  8upx>ort  of 
this  proposition,  reference  was  made  to 
prooeeding8(/)  in  which  John  Baliol,  King 
of  Scotland,  was  summoned  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  court  of 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England ;  and  to  pro- 
ceedings in  which  Edward  I.,  King  of 
England,  was  summoned  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bd,  King  of  France,  at  Paris.  But  these 
cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question : 
they  were  respectively  adopted  in  virtue 
of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  the 
feudal  superiority  which  Edward  I. 
claimed   to   have  over   the  kingdom  of 


(a)  4  &  5  Anne  c.  14.  y 
ib)  1  G.  l.st  2.  c.  18. 

(c)  Post.  C.  L.  60.  184..  1  Bla.  Com.  370, 
Moore,  798.  But  see  now  the  Naturalization 
Act,  1870,  33  8b  34  Vict.  c.  14.  8.  6. 

(d)  7  Rep.  15. 

(e)  1  Hov.  Supp.  149. 

(/)  Eyley,  PI.  Pari.  154.  et  seq. ;  8  Brady,  W 
et  seq. ;  3  Tyrrell,  68  et  seq. ;  9  Carte,  286,  831, 
238|  1  Tytler,^.  2t- 
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Sootland,  and  the  superioritj  which  the 
Kmg  of  FroMoe  had  over  the  proyinoe  of 
Quienne. 

Fourth,  liability  to  suit  does  not  neces- 
Barily  involye  liability  to*  coercion.  The 
defendant,  as  an  English  peer,  is,  by 
privilege,  protected  from  personal  coer- 
cion, and  eyen  if  a  sovereign  prince 
without  such  peculiar  privilege  were  a 
defendant  here,  this  Court  has  power  so  to 
modify  its  process  as  at  tho  same  time  to 
do  justice  to  the  plaintiff  and  have  due 
regard  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
defendant. 

Fifth,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ffeneral 
law  and  the  common  interest  of  aU  man- 
kind^ is,  that  justice  should  be  done  all 
over  the  world.  The  right  of  a  suitor  here 
18  not  to  be  impeded  by  the  assertion  of 
an-  unrecognised  privilege  in  any  person 
against  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand. 

Sixth,  the  Queen  of  England  is  liable  to 
be  sued  in  a  proper  form — a  form  not 
JBbpplicable  to  a  foreign  sovereign ;  but  if  a 
foreign  sovereign  were  not  liable  to  be 
sued  here,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  better 
situation  than  our  own  sovereign,  which, 
it  is  said,  would  be  absurd. 

These  propositions  are  all  of  them  more 
or  less  important  to  be  considered  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  I  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  enumerate  them,  although 
I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  observe  upon 
them  all,  in  stating  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  upon  this 
demurrer. 

The  general  proposition  of  the  defen- 
dant is,  that  by  reason  of  his  character  of 
a  sovereign  pnnce,  he  is  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  or  court  in 
this  country. 

His  limited  or  modified  proposition, 
adapted  to  the  specialities  of  the  present 
case,  is,  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  any  tribunal  m  this  country  in 
respect  of  acts  done  in  a  foreig^n  country, 
nnaer  foreign  authority,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  his.  own  character  of 
English  peer  and  English  subject. 

ft  has  been  fully  established  (a)  that  a 


:  (d)  The  King  of  Spain  v.  Machado,  4  Rass. 
560 ;  Hullett  v.  The  King  of  Spain,  2  Bligh,  N.  S. 
81;  and  Dow  &  CI.  169.  And  see  Boi 
(PEspaigne  v.  Pountes,  Boll.  Abr.  tit.  Court 
de  Admiraltie,  E.  8 ;  1  Boll.  Bep.  188  ;  Bulstr. 
822;  Hobart,  78,  118;  Moore,  850>;  Colum-^ 
bian  Government  v.  RotkschUd,  1  Sim.  94; 
Barclay  t.  BusseU,  8  Ves.  482;  Citg  of 
Berne  v.  Bank  of  Enaland,  9  Ves.  347  ;  Voider 
v.Lord  Htmtingfield,  11  Yes.  288;  King  of 
Hamiooer  v.  Wkeaiiey,  4  Beay.  78  ;  Emperor  of 
Amtria  y.  Day,  8  De  G.  F.  &  J.  217  ;  King  of 
tketwo8iviiieB-7:  WOieoxjl&m,  K;8;  801, 822  ; 
United  States  of  America  v.  Prioleau,  2  Hem. 
&  Mil.  560;  UmOed  States  of  America  v. 
Wagner,  L.B.  8  Bq.,  724,-8  Ch.  562. 


foreign  sovereign  may  sue  in  this  country 
both  at  law  and  in  equity;  and  further, 
that  if  he  sues  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  A  cross  bill  may  be  filed  against 
him,  and  he  must  put  in  his  answer 
thereto,  not  by  an  officer,  agent,  or  substi- 
tute, but  personally,  upon  his  own  oath : 
The  King  of  Spain  v.  HuUeU.  (a) 

Lord  B>ede$idlB  (&)  considered  that  to  re- 
fuse a  foreign  sovereign  the  right  of  suing  in 
our  courts  might  be  a  just  cause  of  war ; 
and  the  liability  of  a  sovereign  to  be  sued 
in  a  case  where  he  himself  was  suing  here 
was  considered  to  be  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  by  suing  here  he  had  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  which  he  sued.  The  decision  is 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  civil 
law.  The  Reoonventio  is  a  species  of  de- 
fenee :  and  Qui  non  cogiiwr  in  aliqw)  loco 
judioiwn  pa/U,  si  ipse  %bi  agat,  cogitwr  m- 
cipereaotiones  et  ad  eundsmjudieem  mitti{c). 

In  the  case  of  Olyn  v.  6oare8{d),  it  was 
supposed  that  a  person  who  was  not  a 
party^  to  an  action,  but  whose  agent  was 
on  his  behalf  the  plaintiff,  might  be  made 
a  defendant  to  a  bill  in  equity  for  discovery 
in  aid  of  the  defence  to  the  action ;  and  on 
that  sufmosition  it  was  held  that  the 
Queen  of  Portiwai  was  properly  made  a 
defendant  to  the  bill.  Her  demurrer, 
however,  was  allowed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (e)  where  it  was  held  that  such  a 
bill  of  discovery  could  only  be  sustained 
against  parties  to  the  action.  If  she  had 
been  plamtiff  to  the  action,  I  presume  that 
she  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  proper 
defendant  to  the  bill. 

The  case  mentioned  by  SeHden,  in  his 
"Table  Talk"(/),  was  probably  of  the 
same  sort:  there  were  man^  suits  pending 
between  the  King  of  Spavn  and  English 
merchants;  a  merchant  had  recovered 
costs  against  him  in  a  suit,  and  could  not 
get  them,  the  process  of  outlawry  was 
taken  out  against  him  for  not  appearing ; 
but  the  circumstances  are  not  stated  with 
such  particularity  as  to  make  it  practicable 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  them. 

The  cases  which  we  have  upon  this  point 
^  no  further  than  this,  that  where  a 
toreign  sovereign  files  a  bill,  or  prosecutes 
an  action  in  this  country,  he  may  be  made 
a  defendant  to  a  cross  bill  or  bill  of  dis- 
covery, in  the  nature  of  a  defence  to  the 
Eroceedinff  which  the  foreig^n  sovereign 
as' himself  adopted.  There  is  no  case  to 
Ishow  that,  because  he  may  be  a  plaintiff  in 

(a)  1  CI.  &  V.  888,  and  7  BHgb,  359. 
(6)  2  Bligh  N.  8.  60. 

CO  1  Digest  I.  22,  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  131. 
(d)  1  T.  &  C.  (Bxch.),  644. 
(0  7CL&F.  466.  - 
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the  courts  of  this  ooontry  for  one  matter, 
he  may  therefore  be  made  a  defendant  in 
the  courtfl  of  thu  conntry  for  another  and 
quite  a  distinct  matter ;  and  the  question 
to  be  now  determined  is  independent  of 
the  fact  stated  at  the  bar,  that  the  King  of 
Hanover  is  or  was  himself  a  plaintiff  in  a 
suit  for  an  entirely  distinct  matter  in  this 
Court. 

There  have  been  cases,  in  which  this 
Court  being  called  upon  to  distribute  a 
fund  in  which  some  foreign  eoTereign  or 
state  may  have  had  an  interest,  it  has  been 
thoucht  expedient  and  proper,  in  order 
to  a  due  distribution  of  tne  mnd,  to  make 
such  state  or  sovereign  a  psrty.  The 
effect  has  been,  to  make  the  suit  perfect  as 
to  parties,  but  as  to  the  sovereign  or  state 
being  made  a  defendant  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  the  effect  has  not  been  to  compel, 
or  attempt  to  compel,  such  sovereign  or 
state  to  come  in  and  submit  to  judgment 
in  the  ordinary  conrse,  but  to  give  the 
sovereign  an  opportunity  to  come  in  to 
claim  his  right,  or  establish  his  interest  in 
the  sobject-matter  of  the  suit ;  coming  in 
to  make  his  claim,  he  would,  by  doing  so, 
submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  that  matter ;  refusing  to  come  in, 
he  might  perhaps  be  precluded  from  estab- 
lishing any  claim  to  the  same  interest  in 
another  form.  So  where  a  defendant  in 
this  country  is  called  upon  to  account  for 
some  matter  in  respect  of  which  he  has 
acted  as  agent  for  a  foreign  sovereign, 
the  suit  would  not  be  perfect  as  to  par* 
ties,  unless  the  foreign  severely  were 
formally  a  defendant,  and  by  making  him 
a  partv,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of 
defending  hiniself,  instead  of  leaving  the 
defence  U)  his  agent,  and  he  may  come  in 
if  he  pleases ;  in  such  a  case,  if  he  refuses 
to  come  in,  he  may  perhaps  be  held  bound 
by  the  decision  against  his  agent. 

There  may  be  other  cases  in  which 
sovereign  princes,  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  claim  or  right  determined,  may  have 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing, 
and  may  have  voluntarilv  appeared  as 
defendants,  before  the  tribunals  of  this 
country,  but,  save  in  the  case  of  a  cross  bill 
or  bill  of  discovery  in  aid  of  a  defence,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  priiice  volun- 
tarily coming  in  to  make  or  resist  a  claim, 
it  does  not  appear  how  he  can  be  effectu- 
ally cited,  or  what  control  the  Court  can 
have  over  him  or  bis  rights ;  and  no  case 
has  been  produced  in  which  it  has  been 
determined  that  a  foreign  sovereign,  not 
himself  a  plaintiff  or  claimant  and  insist- 
ing upon  his  alleged  right  to  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
conrts,  has  been  held  bound  to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  case  has  been 
produced  in  which,  upon  the  question 
properly  raised,  it  has  been  hela  that  a 


sovereign  prince,  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  another  prince,  is  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in 
which  he  ia.  In  the  case  of  Gljfn  t. 
8oare8{a)  the  question  was  not  mooted  at 
the  bar,  but  Lord  Ahinger  took  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  distinctly  expressed  his 
opinion  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  a 
sovereign  prince  could  not  be  made 
amenable  to  any  court  of  judicature  in 
this  country ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  the 
defendant  insists  upon  it  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  times  of  peace  at  least,  a 
a  sovereign  prince  is,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  inviolable;  that  obvious  incon- 
veniences and  the  greatest  danger  of  war 
would  arise,  from  any  attempt  to  compel 
obedience  to  any  process  or  order  of  any 
Court,  by  any  proceeding  against  either 
the  person  or  the  property  of  a  sovereign 
prince ;  and  indeed  that  any  such  attempt 
would  be  deemed  a  hostile  ag^^ression,  not 
only  against  the  sovereign  prince  himself, 
but  also  against  the  state  and  people  of 
which  he  is  the  sovereign  ;  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  law  (to  be  everywhere  taken 
notice  of),  that  such  risks  oucrht  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
onjjht  of  itself  to  induce  the  Court  to  allow 
this  demurrer. 

If  a  foreign  sovereign  could  be  made 
personally  amenable  to  the  courts  of  a 
a  country  in  which  he  happened  to  reside, 
he  must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  the  courts,  and  if  not  protected  oy  any 
privilege  legally  established  by  the  law  of 
England,  he  would,  in  this  country,  be 
subject  to  the  execution  of  writs  of  attach- 
ment and  ne  eaoecU  regno,  and  other  pro- 
cesses upon  which  he  might  be  arrested, 
and  upon  this  the  counsel  of  the  defendant 
cited  the  opinion  of  Vatid,  who  considered 
it  to  be  a  ridiculous  notion,  and  an  ab- 
surdity to  think  that  a  sovereign  who 
enters  a  foreign  country,  even  without  per- 
mission, might  be  arrested  there.  (&) 

It  was  attempted  to  meet  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  alleging  that  this  Court 
had  authority  to  modify  the  means  of 
executing  its  process,  and  compelling 
obedience  to  its  orders,  so  as  to  suit  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  particular  defendants  ; 
but  this  allegation  was  not  supported  by 
any  authority,  or  by  reference  to  any 
known  law  or  practice  of  the  Court.  In 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Spain  it  was 
stated,  (cj  that  his  right, 
*'  in  respect  of  privilege,  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  his  subjects  :" 

and  the  Lord  ChaneeUor  said : — 

<'  The  King  of  Spain  sues  here  bv  his  title  of 
sovereign,  and  so  he  most  be  sned,  if  at  all  t  but 


(a)  1  Y.  &  C.  (Bxch.)  698. 
(6)  Vattel,  IV.,  7.  s.  108.  p.  486. 
(c)  7  BUgb,  8»2. 
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the  law  of  nations,  to  be  allowed  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  tempororilj  resident 
within  the  dominions  of  another  prince. 

Another  argument  for  the  aefendant 
was,  that  a  sovereign  ooming  from  his 
own  dominions  into  this  oonntry,  attending 
the  court  of  the  Queen,  and  sitting  in 
Parliament,  must  be  deemed  to  have  come 
with  the  consent  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
have  been  entitled  to  a  safe  condnct,(a) 
which  would  have  contained  a  prohibition 
to  sue  him  in  any  court; (5)  that,  there- 
fore, the  defendant  ouffht  to  be  deemed  to 
have  come  and  resided  here  on  the  faith 
of  such  right,  which  he  is  not  the_  less 
entitled  to,  because  the  letters  of  safe-con- 
duct were  not  actually  applied  for  and 
issued.  This  argument  assumes  that 
letters  of  safe-conduct,  such  as  mightland 
lawfully  ought  to  be  issued  at  this  time, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  visit  as  that 
made  to  this  country  hj  the  King  of  San- 
aver,  would  have  contained  a  prohibition 
to  prosecute  such  a  suit  as  this. 

But  the  argument  for  the  defendant, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, was  founded  upon  analog}^  to  the 
immunities  of  ambassadors,  reconiised  and 
declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  England,  by  the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  12. 

By  that  statute,  it  was  declared — 
"that  all  vrrits  and  prooesmiS  sued  forth  and 
prosecated,  whereby  the  person  of  any  ambas- 
sador of  any  foreign  prince  aathorised  and 
received  as  such  by  Her  Majesty,  may  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned,  or  his  goods  distrained,  seised, 
or  attached,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  utterly  null 
and  void ; '' 


beyond  the  mere  name  of  soTereigB  it  has  no 
effect.  He  brings  with  him  no  privileges 
which  exempt  him  from  the  common  fisire  of 
other  suitors." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  exemptions 
from  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  process  of 
iMs  Court,  are  privileges  which  have  a  re- 
cognised legal  origin,  and  that  no  others 
can  be  allowed. 

To  show  that  a  sovereign  prince  carries 
his  prerogative  with  him  into  the  domi- 
nions of  other  princes,  reference  was  made 
to  the  case  of  Ingdram  de  Nogeni,  stated 
in  Fleia.{a)  This  man  was  an  attendant 
upon  Edward  I.,  Kin^  of  England,  when 
in  France:  he  committed  a  theft  there, 
and  was  apprehended  for  it  by  the  French, 
but  the  King  of  England  required  to  have 
him  re-delivered,  being  his  subject,  and 
of  his  train,  and  after  discussion  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  ho  was  sent  to  the 
king  of  England,  to  do  his  own  justice 
upon  him ;  whereupon  he  was  tried  before 
the  steward  and  marshal  of  the  King  of 
England's  house,  and  executed  in  France. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  M<maldeseh%,  an 
attendant  upon  CnrisHna,  the  abdicated 
Queen  of  Sweden,  was,  by  her  ordern,  put 
to  death  within  her  residence  in  France, (5) 
a  fact  in  itself  atrocious,  but  which  was 
not  seriously  resented  by  France ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  defended 
by  great  aut hori  ty , (o)  Byn kerahoech  speaks 
of  it  thus  : — 

<*  Qnod  Mctum  OalU,  qoamvis  indignabundi, 
impune  transmiseront,  ex  impoteutia  mnliebri, 
dicet  alter,  alter  vero  et  jure  gentium,  ut  opta- 
mum  maxumomque  est.'*(<2) 

But  I  own  that  with  reference  to  the 
present  case  I  do  not  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  instances  of  this  sort.  The 
doctrine  or  fiction  which  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  some  writers  on  the  **  Law  of 
I^ations,"  under  the  name  of  extra  terri- 
toriality, if  it  were  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  would,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  render  it  highly  dangerous 
for  the  sovereign  of  any  country  to  admit 
within  his  dominions  any  foreign 
sovereign,  or  even  any  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  sovereign.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  should  be 
carried  out,  must  be  subject  to  great 
modifications,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
affords  any  assistance  in  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  (]|ue8tion,  what  are  the 
exemptions  or  privileges  which  ought,  by 


(a)  lab.  2.  oh.  8.  s.  9.  p.  68,  and  cited  in 
GalWn's  ease,  7  Rep.  15  b.,  and  in  Moore,  798. 

(6)  Le  Bel  Relation  de  la  Mort  du  Marq.  de 
Monaldeschi,  &c..  Arch.  Car.  S,  Sorie  Vill., 
S87. 

aLeibnits* 
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and  after  a  penal  clause  affecting  anv 
person  who  may  sue  out  of  anv  such  wnt 
or  process,  there  is  a  proviso,  that  no  mer- 
chant or  trader  within  the  description  of 
the  statute  against  bankrupts,  who  puts 
himself  into  the  service  of  any  ambassador, 
shall  have  or  take  any  benefit  by  the  Act. 
It  is  argued,  that  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  having  granted  such 
immunities  to  ambassadors,  the  mere 
envoys  and  agents  of  sovereign  princes, 
cannot  have  refused  at  least  equal  im- 
munities to  the  sovereigns  themselves,  on 
whose  account  the  immunities  to  ambas- 
sadors were  given.  If  it  be  right,  as  it  is 
universally  admitted  to  be,  that  ambas- 
sadors should  have  such  immunities,  it 
must  i^  farticrtriho  right  that  princes  should 
have  them ;  and  thus  it  is  argued  that 
because  ambassadors  are  held  to  be  inviol- 
able in  the  countries  where  they  reside, 
princes  ought  also  to  be  so. 

(a)  As  no  king,  &o.  can  come  into  this  realm 
withoat  a  licence  or  safe-eondoct,  so  no  pro  Mex, 
&c.  which  represents  a  kin^s  person,  can  do  it. 
4  Inst  155. 

(6)Reg.  Brev.,26. 
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But,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  this  is 
denied,  and  it  is  said  that  we  must  look  at 
the  reason  of  the  law.  An  ambassador, 
who  comes  into  a  foreign  state  on  the 
business  of  his  sovereign,  which  cannot  be 
transacted  withoafe  entire  freedom  and  in- 
dependence on  his  part,  mast  be  allowed 
privileges  which  are  in  no  way  required 
for  the  protection  or  accommodation  of  a 
prince  who  comes  on  a  visit  of  pleasure 
or  compliment;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
immunity  of  an  ambassador  does  not 
extend  to  every  suit  of  every  kind.  There 
iue  exceptions  depending  on  the  peculiar 
liabilities  or  obligations  of  the  person,  or 
on  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  it 
cannot  be  inferred,  because  an  ambas- 
sador is  in  some  or  many  cases  exempt 
from  suit,  that  therefore  a  sovereign  prince 
is  exempt  from  suit  in  all  cases. 

The  question  upon  the  demurrer  is  to 
be  determined  by  that  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  the  law  of  nations  applicable 
to  the  case;  there  is  no  EDglish  law 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  unless  it 
can  be  derived  from  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  deemed 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  law  of  nations  includes  all  regula- 
tions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
common  consent  of  nations  in  cases  where 
such  common  interest  is  evidenced  by 
usage  or  custom. 

In  cases  where  no  usage  or  custom  can 
be  fonnd,  we  are  compelled,  amidst  doubts 
and  difSculties  of  every  kind,  to  decide  in 
particular  cases,  accoxding  to  such  light 
as  may  be  afforded  to  us  by  natural 
reason,  or  the  dictates  of  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  law. 

"  Lege  defidente,  reourritvr  ad  contuetu- 
dinem,  et  defid&wte  constiettidine,  recurritur 
ad  rationem  natwraJem"  and  in  the  case 
now  in  question,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  have  been  cases,  or  that  events  have 
occurred  from  which  any  usage  or  custom 
of  nations  can  be  collected. 

BynJcerehoeeh,  in  his  Treatise  Be  Foro 
LegatorumXo)  discusses  the  very  question 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  He 
supposes  a  sovereign  prince  to  pass  into 
the  dominions  of  anotner  prince,  for  any 
cause  whatever  of  business  or  pleasure. 
-It  is  not,  he  says,  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
prince  went  there  with  the  intent  to  put 
off  his  own  sovereignty,  and  become  the 
subject  of  another ;  yet,  what  is  to  be  done, 
if  he  commits  violence,  or  contracts  debts 
in  the  country  where  he  is ;  this,  he  says, 
will  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  adopted 
fh)m  reason  and  mutual  consent,  and 
established  by  usage.  If  we  consult 
reason  much  is  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
If  a  prince,  in  the  dominions  of  another, 

(a)  Cap.  8  (Op.  ii.  150). 


becomes  a  robber,  homicide,  or  conspirator, 
is  he  to  escape  with  impunitvP  If  he 
extorts  money  or  becomes  indebted,  is  he 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  home  his  plunder  P 
It  is,  he  says,  difficult  to  admit  that;  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which 
reason  and  the  consent  of  all  nations  has 
granted  to  ambassadors  because  they 
represent  a  prince  and  obey  his  orders,  to 
be  refused  to  the  prince  himself,  perhaps 
transacting  his  own  affairs?  Is  the 
sanctity  of  the  prince  less  than  that  of 
his  ambassador?  Shall  we  compel  the 
prince  himself  to  answer  when  his  envoy 
IS  freeP  The  learned  writer,  after  in 
vain  searching  for  precedents^  proceeds 
thus: — 

**  Nihil  in  hoc  argnmento  profieies  rebus  simi- 
liter k  gentibus  judieatis,  atque  ita  sola  superest 
ratio  quam  consulamos.  Et  bac  consult^,  ego 
non  auflim  plus  juris  tribaere  in  principem  non 
subditum,  quam  in  legatum  non  subditum.  .  .  . 
Quare  ut  eztremuui  est  io  lemto,  ut  jubeatnr 
imperio  exeedere,  sic  et  in  principe  statuerem, 
si  jus  hospitii  violet.  ...  In  causA  ens  alieni 
idem  dizerim,  nam  arresto  detinere  principem  ut 
ass  alienum  expungat,  quamvis  forte  stricti  juris 
ratio  permitteret,  non  permitteret  tameu  analogia 
ejus  juris  quod  de  legatis  ubique  gentium  re- 
ceptum  est  Si  neges,  ubi  de  jure  gentium 
agitur,  ex  analogic  disputari  posse,  ego  negaverim 
hanc  quoestionem  ex  jure  gentium  ezpediri  posse, 
cum  exempla  deficiant,  quibus  consensus  gentium 
probetur,  nee  quicquam  adeo  supersit  quam  ut 
ad  le^torum  exemplum  ipsos  reges  et  principes 
et  quidem  magis,  ab  arresto  dicamus  immunes, 
et  in  eo  a  csteris  privatis  differe." 

In  a  case  where  there  is  no  precedent — 
no  i>ositive  law — no  evidence  of  the  com- 
mon consent  of  nations — ^no  usage  which 
can  be  relied  on,^where  reasons  im- 
portant and  plausible  are  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  each  other, — and  where  no 
clear  and  decided  preponderance  is  to  be 
found,  it  seems  reasonable  to  endeavour 
to  borrow  for  our  guidance  such  light, 
however  feeble  and  uncertain,  as  mny  be 
afforded  by  analogous  cases,  from  whence 
we  have  derived  rules,  adopted  with  great, 
though  not  perfect  uniformity,  by  all 
nations. 

It  is  true,  that  a  decision  derived  from 
principles  supported  by  analogous  cases 
only  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  the  best,  the  most  satis- 
factory, which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactorv  in  propor- 
tion to  the  clearness  of  the  analogy 
between  the  oases  under  consideration. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  reasona 
assigned  for  the  immunity  of  ambassadors 
are  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  sovereign 
princes ;  and  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
that  an  ambassador,  if  exempt  froin  the 
coercive  power  of  the  law  in  the  dountry 


L^iyiu£.t;u  uy   -^i^—j" -v^ -^.^ 
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where  he  ie.  may,  neYertheleea,  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  justice  by  his  prince 
in  hie  own  country  (a) ;  bat  that  if  you 
exonerate  the  prince  himself,  justice  fails 
altogether:  but  in  ultimate  effect,  the 
cases  come  very  nearly  to  the  same  result. 
The  prince,  not  being  subject  to  a  foreign 
power,  may  refuse  to  compel  his  ambas- 
Bador  to  ao  justice,  or  may  refuse  to  do 
the  justice  declared  by  a  foreign  tribunal, 
when  requested  hy  a  foreign  power ;  and 
the  refusal*  in  either  case,  beoomes  a 
ground  of  imputation  against  the  prince 
who  refuses,  and  may  giye  rise  to  those 
irritations  which  are  so  apt  to  prove  in* 
centiTes  to  war.  Investigate  the  subject 
as  we  may,  conaiderations  of  this  sort 
press  upon  us.  Whilst  a  prevailing  re- 
spect for  humanity  and  justice  resides  in 
the  breasts  of  princes,  and  when  there  is 
consent  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining 
and  promoting  the  ends  of  justice  in 
particular  cases,  it  is  well ;  but  in  the  last 
result  of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  we 
find  that,  in  the  absence  of  moral  sanctions 
and  of  treaty,  war  and  reprisal  (*.e.  war 
a^aiu  iu  a  particular  form)  are  the  sanc- 
tions of  tha^  which  is  called  the  law  of 
nations. 

If  we  hold  sovereign  princes  to  be 
amenable  to  the  Oonrte  of  this  countrr, 
the  orders  and  decrees  which  may  be  made 
caimot  be  executed  by  the  ordinary  means. 
Where  is  the  power  which  can  enforce 
obedience?  If  accidental  circumstances 
should  ffive  the  power,  and  if  for  the 
Bupposea  purposes  of  justice  an  attempt 
were  made  to  compel  the  obedience  of  a 
sovereign  prince  to  any  process,  order,  or 
judgment,  ne  and  the  nation  of  which  be 
is  the  head,  and  probably  all  the  other 
princes  and  the  nations  of  which  they  are 
the  heads,  would  see  in  the  attempt 
nothing  but  hostile  aggression  upon  the 
inviolability  which  all  claim  as  the 
requisite  of  their  sovereign  and  national 
independence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  against  sovereign 
princes  be  excluded,  we  are,  on  the  insti- 
tution of  a  claim,  very  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  in  the  state  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  the  process,  order,  or  judgment  on  the 
former  supposition.  The  State  may  have 
to  seek  redress  for  the  iniured  subject, 
and  iustice  is  to  be  requested  from  a  prince 
or  chief  against  whom  you  have  no  or- 
dinary means  of  enforcing  it.  It  may  be 
tefbsed ;  acquiescence  in  the  refasal  is  the 
abandonment  of  justice,  and  pressure  after 
refusal  implies  an  imputation,  and  gives 
rise  to  discussions  and  irritations  which 
may  again  prove  incentives  to  war. 
Justice  can  be  peaceably  and  effectually 
administered  there  only  where  there  is 


(a)  H.  Ward,  515,  506,  508. 


recognised  aut&oritr^  and  adequate  power. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  power  to  enforce  it  ? 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is 
replete  with  difficul  ties.  These  difficulties, 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
legal  inviolability  of  sovereign  princes, 
can  scarcely  be  shown  more  strongly  than 
by  adverting  to  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  by  eminent  jurists,  that 
offences  committed  by  sovereign  princes 
in  foreign  states  ought  rather  to  be  treated 
as  causes  of  war,  than  as  violations  of  the 
law  of  the  country  where  they  are  com- 
mitted, and  ought  rather  to  be  checked 
by  vengeance,  and  making  war  on  the 
offender,  than  bv  any  attempt  to  obtain 
justice  through  &wful  means. 

Zouoh,(a)  says: — 

"  Ad  id  quod  asseritur,  male  com  principibus 
actum  iri,  si  in  eoram  teiritoriis,  aliis  prin- 
cipibus  in  eoram  pernitiem  conjarandi  liceutia 
sit  permittenda,  respondetor  qaod  talis  licentia 
neatiqoam  est  permittenda.  Sed  eos  heUo 
prosequi  juri  gentiam  consentaneam  est ;  et  si 
earn  in  territorio  principis  in  quern  conjaiBrunt 
deprehensi  Boat,  pnasenti  viiidict4  uti  melius 
videbitar;  jari  gentiam  eonvenit  dtsfidare  et 
pro  hottiban  deelamre,  ande  non  ezpectato 
jodicio  oaivis  eos  interfioere  impane  lioeat." 

And  BynhershoeckQ))  says : — 

**  Qaid  si  enim,  more  latronis,  in  vitam,  in 
bona,  JD  padioitiam  cojusqae  irraat,  nee  seeus 
atqoe  hostis  captA  grassetar  in  orbe.  Poterit 
utiqoe  detineri  forte  et  occladi  qaamvis  per 
tarbam  malim  quam  constituto  judicio/' 

When  great  and  eminent  lawyers,  men 
of  experience  and  reflection,  so  express 
themselves  as  to  show  their  opinion,  that 
less  mischief  would  ensue  from  the  im- 
restrained  and  irregular  vengeance  of 
individuals  and  of  the  multitude,  than 
from  attempts  to  bring  sovereign  princes 
to  judgment  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  a 
foreign  country  where  they  have  offended, 
however  mach  we  may  lament  that  such 
should  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  we 
may  be  sure  of  the  sense  which  they 
entertained  of  the  difficulty  of  maldng, 
and  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  make, 
sovereign  princes  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  justice  of  the  country  in  which  they 
happen  to  be. 

After  giving  the  subject  the  best  con- 
sideration in  my  power,  it  appearing  to 
me  that  all  the  reasons  ufion  which  the 
immunities  of  ambassadors  are  founded  do 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  sovereigns,  but 
that  there  are  reasons  for  the  immunities 
of  soyereign  princes,  as  least  as  strong,  if 
not  much  stronger,  than  any  which  have 
been   advanced   for  the    immunities    of 

(a)  Solatio  qa<B8tionif,  &c.,  c,  IV.  p.  66. 
(6)  Op.  ii.  161. 
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ambftsaadoTS ;  that  anits  a^nat  aoyereign 
princes  of  foreign  ooaafenes  must,  in  all 
ordinary  cases  in  which  orders  or  declara- 
tions of  right  may  be  made,  end  in  re- 
quests for  justice,  which  might  be  made 
without  any  suit  at  all:  that  even  the 
failure  of  justice,  in  some  particular  cases, 
would  be  less  prejudicial  tnan  attempts  to 
obtain  it  by  yiolating  immunities  thought 
necessary  to  the  independence  of  princes 
and  nations,  I  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  general  rule, 
in  accordance  widi  the  law  of  nations, 
that  a  sovereign  prince,  resident  in  the 
dominions  of  another,  is  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  there. 

It  is  trae,  as  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  common  interest  of  manldnd  re- 
qnires  that  justice  should  everywhere  be 
done,  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  jus- 
tice, all  persons  should  be  amenable  to  the 
coorts  of  justice  in  the  country  where  they 
are.  Sucn  is  the  general  rule;  bat  in 
oases  where  either  party  has  no  superior 
by  whom  obedience  can  be  compelled, 
where  the  execution  of  justice  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge ;  and  where 
an  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  state  may  probably  become  a  cause 
of  war ;  the  same  common  interest,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  requires  that 
some  exception  should  be  made  to  it,  and 
that  exception  is  the  general  rule  with 
respect  to  sovereign  princes. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the 
exception  in  favour  of  sovereign  princes, 
and  the  exemption  flrom  suit  thereby 
allowed,  is  to  be  entire  and  universal,  or 
subject  to  any  and  what  limitations. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  am- 
bassadors professes  to  be,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  adjudged  to  be,  declaratory, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  common  law ; 
and,  as  Lord  Te/ni&rden  said  (a) : — 


« It  must  be  constmed  aceording  to  the  com- 
mon law,  of  which  the  law  of  nations  most  be 
deemed  a  part." 

The  statute  does  not,  in  words,  apply  to 
the  case  in  which  the  ambassador  might 
be  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  £ngland ;  but 
t^ere  is  an  exception  to  the  exemption  in 
the  case  of  bankrupts  in  the  service  of 
ambassadors;  and  cases  have  frequently 
occurred  in  which  an  ambassador  has  him- 
self been  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  was  accredited;  anc\  notwith- 
standing some  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  consioered  that 
such  an  ambassador  would  not  enjoy  a  per- 
fect immunity  from  the  process,  but  would 
have  an  immunity  extending  only  to  such 
things  as  are  connected  with  his  office  and 

(a)  NoveUo  v.  Totigood,  1  B.  &  C.  562. 


ministry,  and  not  to  transactions  and  mat* 
ters  wholly  distinct  and  independent  of 
his  office  and  its  duties.  Bynkersho^ck  {a) 
thus  expresses  his  opinion : — 

^'Legatom  scilicet  manere  tuhditam,  nbi 
ante  legationem  fait ;  atqne  adeo  si  contraxit, 
ant  deltquit  subesse  imperio  oujiis  antea  saberai. 
His  antem  oonsequenii  est  nottros  sabditoe 
qoamvifl  alterius  principis  legationem  accipiant 
sabditos  nostros  ease  non  desinere,  neque  forum 
quo  semper  usi  sant  jure  subteifugere." 

And  VcUtel  (lb)  says  :^ 

'*  It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign 
power  is  the  subject  of  the  state  iu  which  he  is 
employed,  and  in  this  case  he  is  unquestionably 
under  the  juritdiction  of  the  country  in  every- 
thing  which  does  not  directly  relate  to  his 
ministry." 

And,  after  some  discussion  upon  the 
question  how  we  are  to  determine  in  what 
cases  the  two  characters  of  subject  and 
foreign  minister  are  united  in  the  same 
person,  Fo^adds: — 

'*  Whatever  inconveniences  may  attend  the 
subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  sovereign  with 
whom  he  may  reside,  if  the  foreign  prince 
chooses  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  state  of  tilings, 
and  is  content  to  have  a  minister  on  that  foot  - 
ing,  it  is  his  own  concern.*' 

And  presuming  from  this  view  of  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  law  of  nations, 
that  with  respect  to  the  immunity  of  aa 
ambassador  who  is  a  subject  in  the  country 
of  his  residence,  it  most  be  distinguished 
what  acts  of  his  were  connected  with,  or 
required  for,  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  and  what  were  not ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  acts  connected  with 
his  ministry,  the  courts  (considering  his 
characLer  of  ambassador)  would  hold  him 
to  be  exempt  from  suit ;  but  that,  with 
re^^d  to  acts  not  connected  with  his 
ministry,  the  courts  (considering  his 
character  of  subject)  would  hold  him  liable 
to  suit — the  inquiry  is  whether,  in  like 
manner,  a  sovereign  prince,  resident  in 
the  dominions  of  another  prince,  whose 
subject  he  is,  may  not  justly  and  reason- 
ably bo  held  free  firom  suit  in  all  matters 
connected  with  his  sovereignty,  and  his 
rights,  duties,  and  acts  as  sovereign,  and 
yet  be  held  liable  to  suit  in  respect  to  all 
matters  unconnected  with  his  sovereignty, 
and  arising  wholly  in  the  country  to  tiie 
sovereign  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 

The  first  and  most  general  rule  is,  that 
all  persons  should  be  amenable  to  courts 
of  justice,  and  should  be  liable  to  be  sued. 
A  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  law 
creates  an  exception  in  the  case  of  sove* 
reign  princes.  May  not  a  further  consider- 
ation of  the  policy  of  the  law  create  a 


(a)  Op.  ii.  162. 
(6)  Book4.  ch.  8.1 
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modification  or  limitatioo  of  the  exception 
in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes  who  are 
subjects  P 

There  are  in  Europe  other  sovereign 
princes  who  have  been  subjects  of  the 
country  of  their  origin  or  adoption,  (a) 
Upon  such  a  question  as  this  I  cannot  dis- 
regard those  cases,  but  they  may  liave  their 
specialties,  of  which  I  am  not  aware. 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  that  a  subject 
acc|nirin^  the  character  of  a  sovereign 
prince  in  auother  country,  and  being 
recognised  as  a  sovereign  prince  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  conntry  of  his  origin, 
ma;^  not,  by  the  act  of  recognition,  in 
ordinary  circnmstances  and  by  the  laws  of 
some  countries,  be  altogether  released 
from  the  allegiance  and  legal  subjection 
which  he  previously  owed;  but  the  case 
now  before  me  must  depend  on  it-s  own 
circumstances,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  any  principle  and  not 
unreasonable  to  consider  that,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Courts  of  this  counting » 
the  inviolability  which  belongs  to  £us 
M^esty  the  Kiogof  iIafio«ar,a8  a  sovereign 
prince,  ought  to  be,  and  is,  modified  by 
iiis  character  and  duties  as  a  subject  of  the 
Qneen  of  England, 

Preyionsly  to  his  becoming  King  of 
Hanover,  he  always  lived  in  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  in  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  England.  His  accession  to 
the  throne  was  contempoi'aneous  with  the 
aocesfeion  of  the  Queen  to  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  since  he  became  King 
of  Hanover  he  has  been  so  far  from  re- 
nonnoing,  or  from  showing  any  desire  to 
renounce,  his  allegiance  to  the  Crown  or 
his  subjection  to  the  laws  of  England — ^he 
has  been  so  far  from  admitting  it  to  be 
questionable,  whether  his  sovereignty  and 
tne  admission  of  it  by  the  Queen  has  ab- 
solved his  allegiance  or  his  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  England,  that  he  has  renewed 
his  oath  of  allegiance  and  taken  his  seat 
in  the  Blnglish  legislature,  and  has  claimed 
and  exercised  the  political  rights  of  an 
English  subject  and  an  English  peer. 

IT  he  came  here  as  King  of  Hanover 
only,  the  same  inviolability  and  privileges 
which  are  deemed  to  belong  to  all  sovereign 
princes  would  have  been  his,  and,  save  in 
peculiar  oases  such  as  I  have  before  re- 
ferred to,  he  would  have  been  exempt 
from  all  suits  and  legal  process.  But 
coming  here,  not  as  King  ox  Hanover  only, 
but  as  a  subject,  an  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  as  a  member  of  Her  Mi^estyV  Privy 
Council,  can  it  be  reasonably  said  that  he 


(a)  See  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  cited 
in  Calvin's  case,  2  8t.  Tr.  665  ;  Vattel,  bk.  i. 
c.  9.  B.  9 ;  Papers  elucidatiDg  the  claims  of  Sir 
Auguttos  d'Lste,  Note  to  Earl  Grey,  p.  19,  &c. 
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is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  or  in  other 
words,  from  all  responsibility  for  his  con- 
duct in  any  of  those  characters  ? 

The  law  of  England  admits  the  legal 
inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  requiring  at 
the  same  time  the  legal  responsibility  of 
those  who  advise  the  sovereign.  Can  the 
law  of  England,  in  any  individual  case, 
admit  the  strange  anomaly  of  an  inviolable 
adviser  of  an  inviolable  sovereign — of  a 
legal  subjection  without  any  legal  su- 
periority P  Can  any  peer  or  privy  coun- 
cillor, whatever  station  he  may  occupy 
elsewhere,  be  jiermitted  to  give  advice 
for  which  anv  other  peer,  or  an^  other 
member  of  tne  Privy  Council,  might  be 
justly  impeached,  and  ^et  hold  himself 
exempt  irom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
highest  triburtal  in  tne  realm  P  May  he 
enter  into  a  contract  which  any  other 
subject  would  be  compelled  to  perform, 
and  yet  refuse  to  answer  any  claim  what- 
ever, either  for  specific  performance  or 
for  damages  P 

Great  inoonvenienoes  may  arise  from 
the  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  in  such  a 
case.  They  arise,  perhaps,  inevitably, 
from  the  two  characters  which  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Hanover  unites  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  the  claim  which  he 
voluntarily  makes  to  enjoy  or  exercise, 
concurrently,  in  this  country,  his  rights 
as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  also  his  rights 
as  an  English  subject,  peer,  and  privy 
councillor.  He  is  a  soverei^  prince, 
and,  as  such,  inviolable  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and,  I  presume,  also  in  the  do- 
minions of  every  other  prince  to  whom  he 
is  not  a  subject.  Remaining  in  his  own 
dominions,  or  in  the  dominions  of  any 
other  prince  to  whom  he  is  not  a  subject, 
he  would,  as  I  presume,  be  exempt  from 
all  forensic  juiisdiction.  But  he  uomes  to 
this  country  where  he  is  a  subject*  and 
claims  and  exercises  his  rights  as  such. 
As  a  subject  he  owes  duties  correlative  to 
which,  not  individuals  only,  but  the 
country  at  large  may  have  legal  riffhts, 
which  are  to  be  respected,  and  being  TmoA 
rights  against  a  subject  in  respect  of  his 
ac-ts  and  duties  as  a  subject,  it  seems  that 
they  ought,  if  necessary  and  practicable, 
to  be  vindicated  and  enforced  by  the  law. 
Those  legal  rights  would  be  nugatory,  if 
his  inviolability  as  a  sovereign  prince 
would  admit  of  an  exception  or  modifica- 
tion. But  any  oontraaictiou  or  incon- 
sistency may  be  obviated  by  distingnishT 
ing,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
ambassador,  the  acts  which  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  one  character  or  the  other ; 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  when  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
Courts  to  make  the  distinction. 

If  the  distinction  can  justly  be  made, 
why  should  it  not,  and  why  should  not 
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the  jnriBdiction  be  exercised,  so  far  as  the 
oitx)DmBtances  of  the  case  will  allow  ? 

Admitting  it  to  be  the  general  nile, 
that  sovereign  princes  are  not  liable  to  be 
sued,  and  that  all  sovereign  princes 
may  congider  themselves  interested  to 
maintain  the  inviolability  which  each  one 
claims,  and  that  any  aggression  upon  it 
might,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a 
cause  of  war ;  yet  observing  what  is 
stated  to  be  the  law  of  nations  in  the  case 
of  ambassadors,  conceiving  that  a  rule 
applicable  only  to  the  case  of  sovereigns 
who  are  subjects,  and  think  fit  actively  to 
exercise  their  rights  as  subjects,  cannot 
have  any  extensive  application,  and  is  not 
likely  to  excite  any  general  interest,  or 
any  alarm,  and  having  regard  to  that 
which  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain 
the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject  in 
any  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
complaint  can  justly  or  will  probably 
arise,  from  any  legal  proceeding,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  compel,  as  far  as  prac- 
tically may  be,  a  sovereign  prince  resi- 
ding in  the  territory  of  another  prince, 
whose  subject  he  is,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  subject,  in  relation  to  his 
own  acts  done  in  the  character  of  subject 
only. 

And  admitting  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  may  happen,  that  the  execution  of  a 
decree  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  sove- 
reign prince  though  a  subject  of  this 
realm,  I  do  not  think  that,  for  that 
reason »  a  plaintiff  should  be  deprived  of 
all  means  of  establishing  bis  right  in  a 
due  course  of  procedure ;  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  presume  that  a  sovereign 
prince,  who  deems  it  to  be  consistent  with 
nis  dignity  and  interest  to  come  here  and 
practically  exercise  the  rights  of  nn  Eng- 
lish subject,  will  not  also  deem  it  consis- 
tent with  his  dignity  and  interest  to  yield 
willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  England 
when  duly  declared. 

And  for  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanovfr  is 
and  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  liability 
of  being  sued  in  the  courts  of  this  country 
for  any  acts  done  bv  him  as  King  of  Han- 
over,  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign 
m*ince,  but  that,  being  a  subject  of  the 
Queen,  he  is  and  ought  to  be  liable  to 
be  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country, 
in  respect  of  any  acts  and  transactions 
done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  may  have  been 
engaged,  as  such  subject. 

And  in  respect  of  any  act  done  out  of 
this  realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which  it  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  character  of  sovereign  or 
to  the  character  of  subject,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  it  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be 
attribut&ble  rather  to  the  character  of 
sovereign  than  to  the  character  of  subject. 


And  it  ftirther  appears  to  me,  that  in  a 
suit  in  this  Court  against  a  sovereign 
prince,  who  is  also  a  subject,  the  bill 
ought,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  show  that 
the  subject-matter  of  it  constitutes  a  oaae 
in  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  liable  to  be 
sued  as  a  subject. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  present 
suit  as  an  ordinary  suit  between  sabject 
and  subject ;  it  is  a  suit  against  a  defend- 
ant who  is  primd  fatsie  entitled  to  special 
immunities,  and  it  ought  vo  appear  on  the 
bill,  that  the  case  made  bjr  it  is  a  case  to 
which  the  special  immunities  ought  not  to 
be  extended. 

What  is  shown  is,  Hiat  the  defendant  ie 
an  English  subject,  and  may  therefore  not 
be  exempt  from  suit  in  some  cases.  Ib 
it  shown  that  this  is  ono  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  is  liable  to  be 
snedP 

The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  obtain  an 
account  of  property  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  alleged  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  defendant,  under  colour  of  an  in* 
strument  creating  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  any  one  act  was 
done,  or  that  any  one  receipt  in  respect  of 
which  the  account  is  askea  was  made  in 
this  country.  Every  act  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  complaint  was  done  abroad,  in 
Brunswick,  in  Hanover,  or  elsewhere  in 
foreign  countri^.  No  act  all^^  as  a 
ground  of  complaint,  was  done  by  the 
defendant  before  he  became  King  of 
Hanover,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  tians- 
action,  and  the  recitals  in  this  instrument, 
there  are  strong  grounds  to  presume  that 
it  was  only  by  reason  of  his  being  King  of 
Hanover,  that  the  defendant  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortune  and 
property.  It  is  not  pretended  that  tl\e 
mstrnment  has  been  impeached,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  imx>eached,  in  the  country 
where  alone  it  has  its  locality  and  opera- 
tion, although  it  is  alleged  to  be  illegal 
there,  and  no  reason  is  g^ven  why  the 
plaintiff  has  not  availed  himself  of  that 
illegality  to  obtain  relief  from  it. 

It  is  alleged  to  be  null  and  void  here  ; 
and  upon  this  I  may  observe,  that  although, 
with  regaitl  to  English  instruments, 
intended  to  operate  according  to  English 
law,  the  Court,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  the  relation  between  the 
parties  to  it,  and  the  law  am>lioable  to  the 
case,  may  be  able,  even  on  demurrer  on  a 
simple  case,  to  adjudicate  thereon  upon  a 
mere  allegation  that  the  instrument  is 
null  and  void,  yet  that,  with  regard  to  a 
foreign  instrument,  intended  to  operate 
according  to  a  law  not  known  in  England, 
and  which  as  foreign  law  is  to  be  proved 
as  a  fact  in  the  cause,  an  allegation  that 
the  instrument  is  void  is  too  vague. 

ogle 
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But  passing  that  oyer  and  considering 
the  other  matters  which  I  have  mentipned, 
and  observing,  notwithstanding  the  alle- 
gation at  the  bar  that  the  mstrament 
complained  of  is  wholly  independent  of 
any  i>olitical  or  state  transaction,  it  is  in 
the  bill  stated  as  the  sequel  to  a  political 
revolation,  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  sovereign  prince  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  made  under  the 
authority  of  a  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet 
by  the  late  King  of  Hanover  and  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  BrwMwieh;  oonsidering  t3flo 
that  the  instroment,  stated  as  the  sequel 
of  these  political  proceedings  (which  I 
must  consider  to  be  either  wholly  imma- 
terial, or  as  introduced  into  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of 
the  transaction  in  qaestion),  is  stated  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  late  King  of 
Hanover  and  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  considering  further,  the  objects 
for  which  the  instrument  is  purported  to 
have  been  executed,  connecting  those 
objects  with  th^  political  transactions 
stated  in  the  bill,  and  the  transactions 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Osterode  in 
1830,  I  shoold,  if  it  were  necessary  for  me 
to  decide  the  question,  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  instrument  complained  of  is  con- 
nected with  political  and  state  trans- 
actions, and  is  itself,  what  in  common 
parlance  is  said  to  be  a  state  document, 
and  evidence  of  an  act  of  state. 

But,  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
c[nestion  whether  the  act  complained  of 
is,  or  is  not,  an  act  of  state,  or  upon  the 
(|ueBtion,  which  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  France,  whether  the  courts  of  a  foreign 
country  ought  to  tako  notice  of  such  an 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  guardian,  under  its  aathority,  to 
possess  tlie  property  and  effects  of  the 
plaintiff  in  such  foreign  country ;  it  is  not 
even  neoesearv  for  me  to  decide  the 
question  whether,  as  against  a  subject 
only,  this  Court  could  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  give  relief  in  respect  of  acts  done 
abroad,  under  such  a  foreign  instrument 
as  this. 

The  question  which  I  have  had  to 
consider  is,  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  and  as  against  a  sove- 
reign prince  who  is  a  subject  of  the 
Queen,  this  Court  has  the  jurisdiction 
which  is  attributed  to  it  bv  this  bill. 

And  I  am  of  opinion  tnat  the  alleged 
acts  and  transactions  of  the  defendant, 
under  colour  or  under  the  auth(»:ity  of 
the  instrument  in  question,  are  not  acts 
and  transaotions  in  respect  of  wliich  the 
defendant  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  Uiis 
Couxt,  or  in  respect  of  which  this  Court 
has  any  jurisdiction  over  him. 

Let  this  demurrer,  therefore,  be  allowed. , 


In  the  Hodse  of  Lords. 

July  25,  27,  31,  1848. 

Present :  Lords  Cottenham,  L.C,  Lynd- 
HURBT,  Brougham,  and  Camfbbll. 

The  plaintiff  having  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  case  was  heard  four 
vears  after  the  judgment  of  the  Conrt 
below. 

BoU  (a)  and  Heathfield  for  the  appellant : 
The  respondent's  defence  is  put  on  two 
grounds.  1st.  That  as  an  independent 
sovereign  he  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
Courts  of  this  country  even  though  a 
British  subject.  2nd.  That  the  matter^ 
complained  of  are  matters  of  state. 

The  transactions  referred  to  in  the  bill, 
and  admitted  by  the  demurrer,  are  not 
matters  of  state,  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
appellant's  sovereignty  or  dnkedom,  but 
to  his  private  property.  The  bill  states 
that  the  instrument  purporting  to  deprive 
the  plaintiff  of  his  property  is  invalid  by 
the  law  of  Brunswick  and  H!anover  as  weU 
as  of  England ;  they  also  must  be  taken 
as  admitted.  Both  appellant  and  re- 
spondent are  British  subjects.  If  these 
transactions    had    taken    place    between 

Srivate  individuals  there  could  bo  no 
oubt  of  the  appellant's  right  to  an  ac- 
count. The  defence  that  these  are  acts  of 
state  has  long  been  exploded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  our  Courts  is  that,  whenever  a 
person  subject  to  their  jurisdiction, 
whether  sovereign  or  not,  acts  without 
authority,  or  exceeds,  he  is  liable  to  ac- 
count. Nabob  of  the  CctmaHc  v.  JEast 
India  Co,,  (&)  Mostyn  v.  Tabrigae,  (e) 
Frevcen  v.  2^ewM,(d)  A,  O,  v.  Forbes,  le) 
miis  V.  Lord  Qrey.{f) 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  has  no 
power  by  law  to  authorise  a  person  in 
this  country  to  seize  and  retain  without 
account  the  property  of  another.  Do  the 
laws  of  Brunswick  or  Hanover  confer 
such  authority  P  The  bill  charges  that 
they  do  not,  but  the  demurrer  implies 
that  they  do. 

This  is  res  judicaia.  The  defendant 
before  putting  in  the  demurrer  adopted 
the  ordinary  course  of  moving  to  discharge 
the  process  as  in  Viveash  t.  Becker,  {g) 
Bav%dson  v.  Marchioness  of  HasHngs,  Qi) 
Kinder  v.  Forbes,{i)  but  Lord  Lyndhursi 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  Rolt. 

(6)  1  Ves.  J.  871. 

(c)  Cowp.  161. 

(rf)  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  254-5. 

(e)  2  id,  123. 

(/)  6  Sim.  914. 

(a)  8  M.  &  S.  284. 

(X)  2  Keen,  509. 

(0  2  Beav.  608. 
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refused  the  application,  observing  that 
the  defendant  was  a  peer,  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  had  a  seat  in  the 
HoQse  of  Peers,  and  was  then  residing  in 
this  country. 

There  is  no  case  shovring  that  a  foreign 
sovereign  may  not  be  sned  in  our  Courts. 
The  Master  of  the  BoUb  refeiTod  to  Byn- 
kershoechtTom.  2,  Deforo  Lyatorwn,  cap.  2, 
but  not  to  cap.  4,  De  prtncipie  bona  in 
alteriwt  imperio,  where  there  is  a  clear 
opinion  applicable  to  the  present  question. 

"  In  causa  civili  cum  id  inter  privates  obtineat, 
ubicnnque  arresta  ireqnentantur,  ego  nuUus 
animadyerto,  cur  dod  idem  obtinere  oporteat 
quod  ad  bona  extemorura  priadpum.  Si  ah 
arresto  Principis  temperemus  ob  sanctitatem 
persons,  quiR  bona  Principis  in  alieno  imperio 
ffique  sancta  esse  dixerit  ?  "  (a) 

Ambassadors  are  exempt  by  7  Anne, 
c.  12.,  but  redress  may  be  sought  from 
their  own  sovereign  and  goyemments, 
but  here  there  would  be  a  complete  failure 
of  justice.  A  foreign  sovereign  may  not 
be  liable  to  arrest,  bnt  there  is  no  reason 
for  staying  proceedings  up  to  sequestra- 
tion.  A  foreign  sovereign  may  sue  at 
law  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  sued :  Calvin's  ca8e,(6)  HuUett  v. 
King  of  Spain Xc)  King  of  Spain  v.  HuV- 
lett,{d)  GVyn  v.  Soares  and  the  Queen  of 
Fortugal,{e)  Queen  of  Portugal  v.  Glyn,(f) 
Melan  v.  Buke  de  Fitzjames,{g)  BoA'day  v. 
BAisselly(h)  Be  la  Torre  v.  Bemdles,(i) 
Moodalay  v.  The  East  India  Company, (J) 
Munden  v.  The  Buke  of  Brunswick. ijc) 
Vattel,  B.  4.  c.  vii.  s.  108.  Bynkerslioeck, 
Tom.  2.  c.  4,  all  show  that,  if  process  can 
be  enforced  against  a  foreign  sovereign  he 
is  liable  to  the  jurisdiction. 

Tum^[l}  and  Elmsley  for  the  respon- 
dent were  not  called  upon. 

Lord  CoTTEKHAM,  L.C. :  I  find  that  all 
the  noble  and  learned  Lords,  who  attend 
on  this  argument,  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the 
BoUs  is  right.  The  whole  case  must  depend 
on  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  there  being 
no  matters  out  of  the  biU  which  can  be 
brought  into  question,   except*  so  far  as 

(a)  DiBapproved  by  Lord  Campbell,  L.C.J., 
in  Ve  Haber  v.  Queen  of  Portugal,  17  Q.B. 
809. 

(6)  7  Kep.  15. 

(c)  1  Dow&C.  169. 

id)  1  CI.  &  F.  8S8. 

(«)  1  Y.  &  C.  688. 

(/)  7  CI.  &  F.  466. 

(0)  1  B.  &  P.  138. 
(A)  8  Yes.  424. 

(0  1  Hov.  Sup.  to  Yes.  149. 
(i)  iBro.  C.  C.469. 

(1)  16  L.  J.  800,  below  p.  408. 

(/)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  Turner. 


they  are  referred  to  by  the  bill.  After 
the  House  has  heard  the  very  able  arma- 
ments that  have  been  adduced  in  op- 
position to  the  judgment  of  the  Mastet' 
of  the  Bolls,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  impeaching  that 
judgment. 

'Hie  whole  question  seems  to  me  to 
turn  upon  this  (that  is  to  say,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  decision,  it  has  not 
been  otherwise  contended  at  the  bar, 
and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  contention  could  not  be  maintained), 
that  a  foreign  sovereign,  coming  into  this 
country,  cannot  be  made  responsible  here 
for  an  act  done  in  his  sovereign  character 
in  his  own  country;  whether  it  be  an 
act  right  or  wrong,  whether  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  country  or  not, 
the  Courts  of  this  country  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon  an  act  of  a  sovereign, 
effected  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  authority 
abioad,  an  act  not  done  as  a  firitish  sub- 
ject, but  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  vested  in  him  as 
sovereign. 

That  is  the  sole  question ;  therefore  I 
avoid  the  question  which  does  not  neces- 
sarilv  arise — how  far  a  foreign  sovereign, 
commg  into  this  country,  is  amenable  at 
all.  I  do  not  enter  upon  that  (question, 
because  it  does  nob  necessarily  arise  upon 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  matter  now 
before  ns,  as  1  am  of  opinion  that,  upoc 
the  face  of  this  bill,  the  allegationB  show 
that  the  acts  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  were  not  done  in  any  private  charac- 
ter, but  that  they  were  done,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  in  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  of  a  foreign  state. 

My  £)rds,  that  must  be  found  upon  the 
face  of  the  bill ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
converse  ought  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of 
the  bill ;  because,  before  you  can  raise  a 
question  how  far  a  foreign  sovereign  is  an- 
swerable for  a  private  transaction  in  the 
case  of  some  person  complaining  of  an  act 
done  by  him  as  an  individual,  the  Court 
would  "require  that  there  should  appear 
clearly  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  such  a  case 
as  gives  the  Court  jurisdiction.  The  Master 
of  the  BoUs  seems  to  have  thought  there 
was  a  nice  balance  as  to  whether  the 
allegations  amounted  to  acts  done  by  virtue 
of  sovereignty  abroad,  or  whether  they 
were  merely  to  be  considered  as  acts  done 
in  a  private  oharacter.  He  seems  to  have 
held  that,  whilst  there  was  any  ambiffuity 
upon  that  subject,  the  Court  ooula  not 
entertain  a  bill,  which  did  not  distinctly 
state  a  matter  bringing  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in 
this  country.  Certainly,  looking  at  these 
pleadings,  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  any  ambiguity  at  all,  bat  that  the 
whole  transaction  arose  ttom  acts  done  in 
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the  exeroise  of  rights  of  sorereignty, 
claimed  to  be  Tested  in  those  who  were 
the  actors.  The  commencement  of  the 
biU,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, in  my  mind,  snfficiently  shows 
that. 

There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  bnt  two 
passages  which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  be  adrerted  to  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing  the  authority  under  which  the  acts 
complained  of  are  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.    The  bill  states : — 

'*That  pending  the  aforesaid  revolationary 
moTcment,  and  before  the  same  could  be  sab- 
daed,  a  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  of  Con- 
federation was  made  or  passi'd,  bearing  date 
the  2ad  of  September,  1880,  whereby  your 
orator's  brother,  WiUiam,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
WW  inriled  to  take  upon  himself  prorisionally 
the  goyproment  of  the  said  Duchy,  and  the 
Diet  left  it  to  the  legitimate  agnati  of  your 
otator  to  proTide  for  Uie  f utore  govemmeut  of 
the  said  Duchy.*' 

That,  at  least,  was  an  act  of  sovereign 
state ;  it  was  by  virtae  of  a  decree  of  the 
Qennanic  Diet.  Whether  the  constitution 
of  (Germany  authorized  it  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  have  no  power  to  interfere  with, 
or  to  inquire  into.  There  is  no  allegation 
that,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Germany,  it  was  not  a  legal  act;  but 
there  is  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  that 
which  is  tne  foandation  of  all,  namely, 
the  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  depriv- 
ing the  plaiutifl'  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Duchy,  and  appointing  his  brother  William 
to  take  his  place,  and  that  the  Diet  left  it 
to  the  legitimate  agnati  to  provide  for  the 
future  government  of  that  Duchy. 

Then  the  bill  alleges — 

*^That  his  kte  Majesty,  King  WiUiam  the 
FMirth,  as  King  of  Hanover,  was  a  member  of 
the  said  Germanic  Diet  of  Confederation,  and 
that  his  said  bite  Majesty,  as  such  King  of 
Hemover^  or  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  his 
Viceroy  or  proxy,  voted  in  support  of  the  said 
decree." 

Then  comes  the  instrument  under  which 
the  defendant,  or  his  predecessor,  the 
Duke  of  Gambridae,  acted.  That  is  stated 
upon  the  face  of  the  bill ;  it  is  part  of  the 
statement,  and  when  you  come  to  consider 
it,  I  do  not  apprehend  there  can  be  a  doubt 
upon  the  face  of  that  instrument — which 
is  the  foimdation  upon  which  all  those 
transactions  haye  taken  place— that  it  does 
allege  that  those  acts  are  acts  of  persons 
claiming  to  have  the  right  so  to  act  by 
Tirtue  of  their  sovereign  authority.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  between  his  late 
Majesty,  King  WiUiam  the  Fourth,  and 
WUUam,  Duke  of  Brwiewick.  The  bill 
states  it : — 

**We,  WiiUam  the  Foorth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  oi  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Hanover,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Lunehurg,  and  We,  William, 
by  the  sraee  of  God,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
of  Lun^wg,  make  known,"  &c., 

then  it  states— 

**  moved  by  the  interests  of  our  house,  whose 
well-being  is  confided  to  us."  &c.,  "have  thought 
it  necessary  to  consider  what  measures  the  m- 
terests  (rightly  understood)  of  His  Highness, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  preservation 
of  the  fortune  now  in  his  hands,"  &c. ;  "  and 
whereas  after  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire,  the  powers  of  supreme  ffuardianship 
over  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  up  to  that 
period  had  appertained  to  the  Emperor,  devolved 
to  the  heads  of  sovereign  states." 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  they 
say  the  duty  had  derolved  upon  them, 
and  they  state  how  it  devolved  upon  them, 
that  right  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  Gmperor  of  OemuKf^y,  had  now  de- 
volved to  them  as  the  heads  of  foreign 
states.  As  such  heads  of  foreigpi  states, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  constitution 
to  which  they  refer,  they  are  authoriaed  to 
give  directions  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  the 
heads  of  sovereign  states,  who,  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  Germanic  Diet,  had  previously 
deprived  the  appellant  of  his  sovereign 
authority,  whicn,  taken  from  him,  they 
had  conferred  upon  bis  brother. 

All  the  allegations  of  this  bill  follow 
from  that  act.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is, 
under  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  WiUiam 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Hanover,  and  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  appointed  to 
be  the  acting  guardian  of  this  deposed 
sovereign,  and  in  that  character  it  is 
alleged  that  he  received  certain  sums  of 
money;  and  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  the  Duke  of  Oumhertomd  became 
King  of  HcmoveTt  that  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  then 
accounted  to  him,  as  the  then  guardian  of 
the  deposed  sovereign,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter, irom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  bill,  that  property  alleged  to  have 
oome  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  ia 
stated  to  have  been  received  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  that  appointment  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

It  is  true,  the  bill  states  that  the  instru- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  so  stated,  still  if  it  is  a  sovereign  act, 
then,  whether  it  be  according  to  law  or 
not  according  to  law,  we  cannot  inquire 
into  it.  If  it  were  a  private  transaction, 
as  in  some  of  the  instances  referred  to  in 
the  argument  was  the  case,  then  the  law 
upon  which  the  rights  of  individuals  may 
depend,  might  have  been  a  matter  of  fact 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  for  the  Court  to 
adjudicate  upon,  not  as  a  matter,  of  law, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact.    But,  as  I  stated 
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at  the  beginning,  if  it  be  a  matter  of 
sovereign  anthority,  we  cannot  try  the 
fiict  whether  it  be  right  orwronp.  The 
allegation  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  !mknover,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
allegation  of  the  authority  under  which 
the  defendant  had  acted,  must  be  conceded 
to  be  an  allegation,  not  that  it  was  con* 
ti*ary  to  the  existing  laws  as  regulating 
the  right  of  individuals,  but  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  duties  and  rights 
and  powers  of  the  sovereign  exercising 
sovereign  authority.  If  that  be  so,  it  does 
not  require  another  observation,  because  it 
has  not  been  doubted,  to  show  that  no 
Court  in  this  country  can  entertain  ques- 
tions to  bring  sovereigns  to  aooount  for 
their  acts  done  in  their  sovereign  oapaoi* 
ties  abroad. 

For  these  reasons  it  does  appear  to 
me,  that  as  the  bill  fails  in  stating  facts 
bringing  the  case  within  the  cognutanoe 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  this  country, 
tiiie  demurrer,  which  assumes  all  the  facts 
to  be  correct  as  stated,  was  very  properly 
nllowed  by  the  Matter  of  the  BoUa.  I 
move,  therefore,  that  your  Lordships  do 
affirm  his  jadgment. 

Lord  Ltitdbubst  :  I  am  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion.  Nono  of  the  acts  stated 
upon  the  face  of  this  bill  was  done  in  this 
country,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  the 
defendant  in  his  character  of  a  subiect  of 
this  country.  They  were  all  done  abroad ; 
and  admitting  that  circumstances  may 
exist  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign  may  lie 
sued  in  this  country  for  acts  done  abroad — 
about  which  I  say  nothing,  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  such  a  question 
upon  the  present  occasion — there  are  no 
such  facts  stated  upon  the  face  of  this  bill 
as  to  justify  us  in  entertaining  a  suit  of  this 
description.  It  must  be  a  very  particular 
case  indeed,  even  if  any  such  case  could 
exist,  that  would  justify  us  in  interfering 
with  a  foreign  sovereign  in  our  Courts. 
No  such  case  appears  to  me  to  be  stated 
on  the  face  of  tnis  bill,  but  as  it  seems  tc» 
me,  upon  the  proper  construction  of  this 
instrument,  directly  the  contrary  appears. 
Without,  therefore,  further  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Master 
of  iA«  BoUb  must  be  affirmed. 

Lord  Bboughak  :  I  entirely  agree  with 
both  my  noble  and  learned  friends  upon 
this  subject.  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
The  moment  you  come  to  look  at  the  facte 
disclosed  in  this  bill,  which  the  demurrer 
admits — ^forthe  argument's  sake  at  least 
admits — and  denies  the  equitable  juris- 
diction and  relief  sought;  the  moment 
you  see  those  facts,  it  is  clear  in  every 
way  that  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  inter* 
fsreuce  of  a  Coui-t  of  Equity  here.    It 


would  have  been  neoessary  wheie  two 
foreign  prinoes  come  to  the  Oourta  of  this 
country  respecting  a  matter  transacted 
abroad,  to  have  disclosed  such  a  case  as 
would  have  shown  clearly  that  it  was  upon 
a  private  matter,  and  that  they  were 
actmg  as  private  individuals,  so  as  to  give 
the  Courts  in  this  country  jurisdiction. 

I  will  not  ar^e  the  question  as  to  how 
far  one  sovereign  might  sue  another  in. 
respect  of  any  matter  not  a  matter  of 
state ;  it  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  not 
the  case  here.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
it  might  have  been  fit  for  us  to  discuss 
the  point.  It  is  not  the  case,  however, 
and  I  agree  with  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Lyndhirsi),  that  that  not 
being  the  case  here,  there  is  no  oocasioii 
to  say,  one  way  or  the  other,  how  we 
should  deal  with  such  a  case  if  it  were  'to 
arise.  This  is  quite  clear,  that,  at  aU 
events,  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
there  were  private  transactions  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  that  the  Court  could 
have  jurisdiction.  But,  on  the  contrary^ 
it  is  clear  that  these  are  acts  between  the 
parties  in  their  sovereign  capacities ;  thev 
are  clearly  matters  of  state  upon  which 
the  question  arises.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  say  that,  supposing  a  foreign 
sovereigQ,  being  also  a  naturalised  sub- 
ject in  this  country,  had  a  landed  estate 
m  this  country,  and  entered  into  any 
transactions  respecting  it,  as  a  ooutract  of 
sale  or  mortgage ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  a  Court  of  Equity  in  this  coun- 
try might  not  compel  him  specifically  to 
perform  his  contract  That  question  does 
not  arise  here ;  there  is  nothing  like  it ; 
and  I  do  not  say  that  the  Courts  here 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  in  that  case, 
as  in  oases  of  all  other  parties,  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  But  this  is  a  case  of  a 
foreign  soverei^,  doing  an  act  assumed  to 
be  in  his  capacity  of  sovereign,  he  assum- 
ing that  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  that  act,  which 
assumption  is  denied  by  the  other  party. 
Although  these  are  matters  of  state  that 
are  in  controversy  between  the  parties,  the 
bill,  instead  of  setting  forth — ^what  ought 
to  have  been  done  clearly —that  they  were 
private  transactions  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Courts  in  this  country,  sets 
forth  the  very  reverse,  and  thereby,  in 
my  opinion,  excludes  the  jurisdiction. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  what- 
ever  in  a^eeing  with  my  noble  and 
learned  friends  that  the  Master  of  ike 
Bolls  has  come  to  a  perfectly  right  deci- 
sion, ably  supported  by  him  in  a  very 
elaborate  argument,  and  that  his  decision 
ought  to  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Lord  Campbbll:  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  tome 
that  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  con- 
tending that  this  IS  res  jndioaia.    When 
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diction  to  do  the  acts  which  are  impeached 
by  this  billP  The  inclination  of  my 
opinion  certainly  is,  that  the  Dnke  of 
Oambridge  could  not  have  been  sued  in  a 
Conrt  of  Equity  in  respect  of  what  he  had 
done  nnder  this  instrnmont.  Bat  when 
we  find  that  the  party  sued  is  a  soTereign 
prince,  that  he  is  Kin^  of  Hanover,  and 
an  independent  sovereign,  then,  at  all 
events,  it-becomes  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  bill  by  which  he  is  sued  in  an 
English  Court  of  Equity  should  diaclose 
matters  over  which  that  Court  has  juris- 
diction. 

It  has  been  clearly  stated  by  my  noble 
and  learned  friends  that  the  question  that 
is  raised  here  is  as  to  the  validilnr  of  an 
act  of  sovereignty,  because  the  bill  would 
have  been  nothing  withont  that  allegation 
that  the  instrument  was  absolutely  null 
and  of  no  effect.  But  that  instrument 
clearly  professes  to  be  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  which  those  who  were 
parties  to  it  have  as  sovereigns,  and  the 
question  of  its  validity  must  depend  upon 
whether  they  have  the  power  to  do  those 
acts  of  sovereignty  whioh  they  profess  to 
do.  I  am  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
is  a  matter  over  which  the  Court  of 
Chanoery  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
demurrer  was  properly  allowed. 

I  have  the  most  smoere  deference  for 
the  Court  of  Chanoery  acting  within  its 
jurisdiction.  I  believe  there  never  waa  a 
tribunal  established  in  any  country  which 
is  more  entitled  to  respect ;  bub  still  there 
are  limits  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  cannot  do 
everything.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  I  pre- 
sume, would  not  grant  an  injunction 
against  the  French  Bepublic  marching  an 
army  across  the  Bhine  or  the  Alps.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  must  be  kept  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  then  I  am  ^ure  it  confers 
the  highest  benefits  upon  the  community. 
I  think  it  was  by  this  bill  called  upon  to 
exceed  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Master 


the  matter  came  before  Lord  Lyndhunt, 
he  did  quite  right  in  refusing  to  quash 
the  letter  missive.  W  hat  appeared  be  fore 
that  noble  and  learned  judge?  Why, 
that  there  was  a  bill  filed  against  His 
Boyal  Highness  "  Emeet  Augtuttu,  Duke 
of  Citmberland  and  Tevioidale  in  Ghreat 
Britain,  and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
King  of  Hanover";  and  that  a  letter 
missive,  according  to  the  common  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Court  where  a  peer  is  sued, 
had  issued.  Then  an  application  was 
made  to  his  Lordship  to  quash  that  letter 
mi88ive.(a)  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  did 
quite  right  in  refosing  the  application, 
because  peradventure  the  bill  might  have 
disclosed  matters  that  would  have  shown 
that  the  Duke  of  Gumberland  was  liable 
to  be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Chanoery.  If 
he  had  been  a  trustee  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  while  ho  resided  within  tins 
realm,  and  had  beoome  liable,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  whioh  he  had  under- 
taken, and  whioh  he  was  not  properly 
execating,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Court  of  Chanoery  would  not 
have  had  jnrisdiction  over  him.  There- 
fore, inasmuch  as  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  property  sued  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  letter  missive  was 
not  at  all  irregular. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  bill 
itself,  and  the  cause  of  suit  that  is  therein 
disclosed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
murrer is  proper.  You  cannot  say  thac  a 
defendant,  after  appearing,  cannot  demur 
to  a  bill  if  it  does  not  disclose  any  cause 
of  suit  over  which  a  Court  of  Equity  has 
jurisdiction.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite 
clear  that  this  bill  does  not  disclose  any 
matter  over  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  jurisdiction  P 

I  think  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
argued  this  case,  with  very  g^eat  ability, 
were  rather  sanguine  in  almost  assuming 
it  as  a  postulate  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge might  have  been  sued  for  this 
matter.  I  have  most  serious  doubts  upon 
that  point,  because  even  if  he  had  been 
sued,  it  would  equally  have  been  a  matter 
of  state ;  the  same  questions  would  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
namely,  Whether  tiie  Elin^  of  Engkmd  as 
King  of  Hanover,  and  WilUam,  Duke  of 
Brttnewieh,  acting  as  sovereigns,  had  juris- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  86. 


of  the  Bolls  was  acting  in  conformity  to 
the  just  principles  of  the  law  of  this 
country  in .  ordering  the  bill  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appeal  be  dis- 
niissed,  and  the  decree  complained  of  be 
affirmed,  with  costs. 

Mateetals  kadb  USB  07. — ^The  report  of 
the  above  case  is  taken  from  6  Beav.  1, 
and  2  H.  L.  1. 
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THE  SUSSEX  PEERAGE  CLAIM. 


DsaSlON  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  FOR  PRIVILEGES  ON  JULY  9,  1844,  AS  TO  THE 
CLAIM  TO  THE  DUKEDOM   OF  SUSSEX  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ROYAL 

Marriage  Act  (12  Geo.  3.  c  11.).     (Reported  in  11  CL  &  F.  85  and 
8Jur.  793.) 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  fifth  son  of  Georse  the  Third,  Augustas  Frederick  d*Este 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Crown  claiming  the  honours  of  the  late  Duke  as  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
contracted  at  Rome  in  the  year  1793,  between  the  late  Duke,  then  Prince  Augustas  Frederick,  a 
minor,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  bat  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  Crown  referred  the  question  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  to  the  Committee  for  Privileges. 

Held  by  Lords  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  Brougham,  Denman,  L.C.J.,  Cottenham»  Campbell^  and 
Langdale,  M.R.,  in  the  Committee  for  Privileges — 

1.  Royal  Marriage  Act, — Marriage  contracted  abroad. 

That  12  Geo.  8.  c.  11. — which  provides  that  no  person  therein  named  **  shall  be  capable  of  con> 
tracting  matrimony  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Mi^esty,  his  heirs  or  successon, 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal  and  declared  in  Council,"  and  that  every  such  marriage 
without  such  consent  first  had  and  obtained  *'  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever  " — applies  to  marriages  celebrated  abroad. 

2.  Evidence, — Declarations  of  deceased  Persons :  Declaration  against  interest. — Foreign  Law, 
— Witness  peritus  virtute  officii. 

On  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marrmge,  an  entry  of  the  marriage  made  by  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  Prayer-book  is  admissible  as  a  declaration  by  one  of  the  parties 
that  there  was  a  marriage,  though  not  admissible  to  prove  the  marriage. 

A  solemn  declaration  of  the  fact  of  his  marriage  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  made  in 
a  will  by  one  of  the  parties  after  proceedings  had  been  taken  to  annul  the  marriage,  is 
inadmissible,  as  having  been  made  post  litem  motam, 

A  declaration  by  a  deeeased  der^^yman  that  he  performed  the  marriage  under  circumstances 
rendering  him  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  is  not  admissible  as  a  declaration  against 
bis  interest,  such  interest  not  being  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  (^Standen  v.  Standen  dis- 
approved.) 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  exercising  jurisdiction  in  England  is  admissible  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  matrimonial  law  of  Rome  in  the  year  1793,  being  peritus  virtute  officii, 
A  Jesuit  priest  having  received  a  similar  training  is  not  admissible.  (^Reg,  v.  Dent  (a) 
disapproved.) 

(a)  1  C.  &  K.  97. 


The  Duke  of  Sussex,  fifth  son  of  George  i  at  length  in  the  Case  presented  on  behalf 
the  Third,  haying  died  on  April  21, 1843,  I  of  the  petitioner  to  the  Committee  for 
shortly    afterwards    Augustus    Frederick  i  Privileges. 
d*i}ete  presented  a  petition  to  the  Crown  ! 

claiming  the  dignities  of  Baron  of  Arhhw,  Narrative, 

Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Dnke  of  Sussex,  as  His  Ute  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
the  lawful  issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  gex,  then  Prince  Augustus,  was  sent  abroad  in 
at  Borne  in  the  year  1793  between  the  |  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Got- 
'    "^  '         ''         '^  '  '  tingen,  for  his  education,  and  he  continued  on 

the  continent  from  that  time  until  the  month  of 
September  in  the  year  1793,  i^-ithout  visiting 
England,  the  marriage  having  taken  place  at 


deceased    Duke,    then    Prince    Augustus 

Frederick,  a  minor,  and  the  Lady  Augusta 

Murray,  daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Dunmore, 

according  to  the  rites  of  the  Charch  of        _  _  ^  _ 

England,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  1  I^o™©  »n  the  month  of  April  immediately  pre- 

roignins  sovereign,    as  required   by  the  I  ce*l»ng- 

RoVal  Marriage  Act  12  Geo.  3.  c.  11.    The    „  V"  the  latter  part  of  the  y^   1792,  ^e 


facts  relating  to  the  marriage(a)  are  stated 

(a)  See  also  the  privately  printed  *' Papers 
elucidating  the  claims  and  explaining  the  pro- 
ceedings m  Chancery  of  Sir  Augustus  d'Bste, 


Prince,  who  was  then  travelling  for  his  health, 

1832/'  which  contain  an  opinion  by  Dr. 
Lnshington  favourable  to  the  validity  of  the 
mairiage. 
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went  to  Borne,  wbere  he  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced  to  the  olaimant's  mother,  then  Lady 
Angosta  Mamj,  who,  with  her  sister,  the  Lady 
Virginia  Murray,  and  her  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Dunmore,  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  that 
autumn,  and  were  at  this  time  residing  at  the 
Hotel  Sarmiento,  which  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  residence  of  the  Prince. 

Shortly  after  their  acquaintance  the  Prince 
began  to  pay  the  claimant's  mother  particular 
attention,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  between 
them,  which  led  to  the  growth  of  an  honourable 
and  very  powerful  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  in  a 
short  time  became  mutual. 

A  part  of  this  correspondence,  together  with 
the  journals  kept  by  each  of  the  parties  for 
some  time,  came  into  the  claimant's  possession 
upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  these  docu- 
ments will  be  found  faithfully  to  delineate  the 
nature  and  course  of  that  attachment,  and  the 
genuine  motives  which  led  to  the  marriage. 

After  some  weeks  had  passed,  during  which 
the  parties  met  in  society  and  corresponded 
daily,  the  Prince  made  proposals  of  marriage 
to  the  claimant's  mother,  which  were  for  some 
time  rejected ;  but  urgent  importunity,  and  the 
strong  and  often-repeated  declarations  of  the 
most  ardent  affection,  at  length  prevailed,  and 
the  proposal  was  accepted. 

This  IS  mentioned  by  the  Prince  in  his  letter 
to  the  then  Mr.,  and  afterwards  Lord,  Erskine, 
dated  29th  January  1798,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract: — 

**  After  four  months'  intimacy,  bpr  which  I 
got  more  particularly  acquainted  with  all  her 
endearing  qualities,  I  offered  her  my  hand,  un- 
known to  her  family,  being  certain  beforehand 
of  the  objections  Lady  Dunmore  would  have 
made  me  had  she  been  informed  of  my  inten- 
tions. 

The  candour  and  generosity  my  wife  showed 
on  this  occasion,  by  refusing  the  proposal,  and 
showing  me  the  personal  diuidvantages  I  uhould 
draw  upon  myself,  instead  of  checking  my 
endoivoars,  served  only  to  add  new  fuel  to  a 
passion  which  already  no  earthly  power  could 
evermore  have  extinguished." 

On  the  21st  of  March  a  solemn  contract  of 
marriage  was  entered  into  between  the  parties 
in  the  following  form: — 

**  As  this  paper  is  to  contain  the  mutual  pro- 
mise of  marriage  between  Augustus  Frederick 
and  Augusta  Murray,  our  mutual  names  must 
be  put  here  by  us  both,  and  kept  in  my  posses- 
sloii ;  it  is  a  promise  neither  of  us  can  break, 
and  is  made  before  God  our  Oeator  and  all- 
mereif ul  Father. 

*  On  my  knees  before  God  our  Creator,  I, 
Angustus  Frederick,  promise  thee,  Augusta 
Murray,  and  swear  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  hope 
for  salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  that  I  will 
take  thee,  Augusta  Murray,  for  my  wite ;  for 
better  for  worse ;  for  richer  for  poorer ;  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health ;  to  love  and  to  cherish  till 
death  us  do  part ;  to  love  but  thee  only,  and 
none  other;  and  may  God  forget  me  if  I  ever 
forset  thee.  The  Lord*s  Name  be  praised  I 
So  bless  met  So  bless  us,  O  God t  And  with 
myhandwritiag  do  I,  Augustas  Ftoderiekt  this 


sign,  March]  the  2l8t,  1793,  at  Home,  and  put 
my  seal  to  it,  and  my  name. 

(L.S.)    *' Augustus  Frbdbbjok. 

(Completed  at  Rome,  April  4th,  1798.)'' 

«  March  2lBt,  1798,  Rome. 
"On  my  knees  before  God  my  Creator,  I, 
Augusta  Murray,  promise  and  swear  upon  the 
Bible,  as  I  hope  for  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  to  take  thee,  Augustus  Frederick,  for  my 
husband ;  for  better  for  worse  ;  for  richer  for 
p<x>rer ;  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  to  love  and 
to  cherish  till  death  us  do  part.  So  bless  my 
God,  and  sign  this, 

*' Augusta  Mubbay." 

The  word^  *•  Completed  at  Borne,  April  4th 
1798,'*  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  added 
and  are  in  the  Prince's  handwriting. 

After  setting  forth  extracts  from  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Prince  and 
Lady  Augvsta  Murray  dated  March  25th 
and  26th,  and  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
the  claimant's  mother  of  the  same  date, 
the  Case  proceeded — 

Arter  the  parties  had  resolved  to  marry,  and 
the  Prince  proceeded  tocarrj'that  intention  into 
effect,  he  Icami  (as  the  fact  is)  that  the  law  of 
Rome  neither  contemplates  nor  mskes  any  pro- 
vision for  the  marriage  of  persons  profeMing 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  not,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  Church,  assist  in  the  marriage  of 
Protestants ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  Royal 
Highness  made  great  exertions  to  discover 
some  Protestaot  clergyman  who  would  perform 
the  ceremony  with  secrecy;  but  all  the  en- 
deavoui'S  and  inquiries  made  by  the  Prince  and 
the  claimant's  mother,  under  his  directions,  for 
this  purpose,  proved  ineffectual;  and  a  strict 
search  in  the  American  (Armenian)  and  foreign 
seminaries  at  Rome,  and  repeated  applications 
made  at  Leghorn  and  other  neighbouring  places, 
met  with  no  better  success.  In  this  difficulty 
the  Prince  at  length  determined  to  confide  his 
secret  to  the  Reverend  William  Gunn,  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kogland  in 
full  orders  who  was  then  resident  at  Rome,  and 
to  whom  he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  apply 
because  he  had  been  for  some  time  personally 
known  to  him,  and  the  Prince  had  anticipated 
the  being  able  to  procure  someone  to  whom  he 
was  a  stnmgcr. 

The  Case  then  set  oat  extracts  from 
letters  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  parties 
on  the  subject,  and  their  views  respecting 
the  marriage  nltimately  solemnizea. 

No  other  clergyman  having  been  found,  the 
Prince  at  leogth  wade  his  contemplated  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Gunn  on  the  Sod  of  April. 

Mr.  Guun,  who  foresaw  that  the  Pnnce  by 
the  proposed  marriage  would  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Majesty,  used  every  argument  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  step  he  was  desirous  of 
taking,  but  without  success ;  and,  finding  the 
Prince  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  the 
marriage,  Mr.  Gunn*  at  the  faaaard  of  offending 
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His  Koyal  Highness,  refused  to  render  his  aastst- 
ance,  and  the  parties  began  to  despair  of  his 
being  able  to  induce  him  to  m^krrj  them  unless 
they  could  take  him  by  surprise,  and  overcome 
his  scruples  by  unexpected  importunity. 

Two  days  afterwards  (on  the  4th  day  of 
April),  Mr.  Gunn  was  requested,  by  a  note,  to 
call  upou  the  claimant's  mother  at  the  Hotel 
Saroiiento,  having  no  reason  to  anticipate  seeing 
the  Prince,  or  the  object  with  which  he  was 
invited ;  but,  soon  after  his  arrival^  the  Prince 
joined  them,  a  d,  by  united  entreaties  of  the 
most  argent  kiod,  he  was  induced  to  perform 
the  ceremony  on  the  spot,  having  received  from 
the  Prince  and  the  lady  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances that  they  would  not  divulge  his  name. 
The  marriage  was  performed  according  to  the 
English  liturgy,  and,  as  before  stated,  was  con- 
ducted with  perfect  secrecy,  no  other  parties 
being  present  but  the  Prince,  the  claimant's 
mother,  and  the  Rev.  William  Gunn. 

The  Case  farther  set  out  declarations 
made  bj  the  Dake  of  Suaaex  and  the 
claimant's  mother  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,  inclnding  an  extract  from  a 
holograph  will,  dated  September  18th, 
1797,  and  executed  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses. 

*'  I  think  it  requisite  and  just  for  me  to  de- 
clare in  this  my  last  will  that  I  was  solemnly 
and  duly  married  to  Lady  Augusta  Murray 
(second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore)  on 
the  4th  day  of  April  1793,  at  the  city  of  Home, 
and  in  the  inn  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Sarniiento,  where  my  aforesaid  wife  then 
resided  with  her  mother  Lady  Dunmore,  and 
her  sister  Lady  Virginia  Murray;  and  also, 
for  greater  security,  and  not  from  un  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  beiug  insufficient,  I  again  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  my  said 
wife  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  Hano- 
ver  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by 
banns  published  in  the  said  church  on  the 
5th  day  of  December  1793  ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing a  decree  has  since  passed  the  Court  of 
Doctors'  Commons  to  declare  my  marriage 
unlawful  and  void,  yet  I  feel  myself  not  less 
bound  by  every  obligation  of  law,  conscience, 
and  honour,  to  consider  her  as  my  lawful  and 
undoubted  wife  in  every  respect,  as  if  that  de- 
cree had  never  taken  place,  and  that  I  shall 
always  consider  and  ever  shall  acknowledge  our 
son  Augustus  Frederick,  who  was  born  after 
both  these  marriages,  as  my  true,  legitimate, 
and  lawful  son." 

There  was  also  set  out  an  entry  made  in 
a  prayer  book  belonging  to  the  claimant's 
mother  in  her  handwriting  : 

'*  The  praver  book  by  which  I  was  married  at 
Rome  to  Frmoe  Angnstas  Frederick  on  the  4th 
day  of  April  1793,  by  the  Bev.  Mr. ." 

also,  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Prince  to  Lord  Er shine  set  out  above. 

It  was  farther  stated  that  the  parties 
haying  returned  to  England,  a  second  mar- 
riage was  solemnised  oetween  them  after 
the  publication  of  banns  at  St.  Gteorge's, 
SuiOTer  Square,  on  the  5th  of  December 


1793,(a)  and  that  the  claimant  was  bom  on 
the  13th  of  January  1794,  at  16,  Lower 

(a)  An  examination  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
marriage  was  held  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Lord  Hdon,  then  Sir  John  Scott,  who  as  Attor- 
ney-General appeared  for  the  Crown,  has  left 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  :  — 
*'  After  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  married  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  which  marriage  was  in  law 
void  because  the  King  had  not  consented  to  it, 
the  whole  transaction  was  examined  into  before 
the  Privy  Council.  The  lady's  mother  was 
much  questioned  by  Lord  Thnrlow,  with  a  view 
to  proving  that,  her  daughter  being  much 
older  than  the  Duke,  the  young  man  had  been 
taken  in;  she  could  not,  however,  recollect 
what  her  daughter's  age  was.  It  seemed  singular 
that  baims  should  be  published  where  one  of 
the  parties  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  the 
clergyman  publishing  the  banns  should  not  be 
struck  upon  the  reading  of  the  name ;  it  appeared, 
however,  that  in  the  parish  there  were  several  of 
the  name  (I  think  Augustus  Frederick)  by 
which  he  was  called  in  the  publication.  Then 
great  blame  was  imputed  to  the  rector  for  pub- 
lishing the  banns  without  inquiry  as  to  residence 
in  the  parish;  so  it  was  proposed  to  call  upon 
the  clergy  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to 
account  for  the  marriage  having  taken  place  by 
banns  without  the  prober  residence  of  the  parties 
in  the  parish,  and  w^ithout  their  knowing  the 
parties.  The  rector  first  nppeared;  he  said  he 
had  two  most  respectable  curates,  and  be  had 
always  most  solemnly  informed  them  not  to 
marry  parties  without  inquiry  about  their  resi- 
dence. The  curates  were  then  examined,  and 
Uiey  said  theii-s  was  a  most  respectable  parish 
clerk,  who  wore  a  gown,  and  they  had  always 
most  solemnly  given  a  like  injunction  to  him. 
The  clerk  was  then  called,  and  be  declared  that 
no  man  in  the  parish  had  a  more  excellent  and 
careful  wife  than  he  had,  and  that  he  daily  gave 
her  the  like  injunction.  She  then  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  said  she  must  sometimes  be  about 
her  own  and  not  parish  business ;  but  that  she 
had  two  female  servants  as  discreet  as  any  in  the 
parish,  and  she  had  always  given  them  a  like 
solemn  injunction  when  anybody  brought  a 
paper  about  publication  of  banns  in  her  and  her 
husband's  absence  to  make  proper  inquiries 
about  the  parties'  residence.  All  this  pot 
Lord  Thurlow  out  of  humour,  and  he  then  said 
to  me  angrily:  '  Sir,  why  have  you  not  prose- 
cuted, under  the  Act  of  Pariiament,  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  abominable  marriage  ? ' 
To  which  I  answered,  that  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult busmess  to  prosecute — ^that  the  Act,  it  was 
understood,  had  been  drawn  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Attorney-General  Thurlow,  and  Mr. 
Solicitor-General  Wedderbume,  and  unluckily 
they  had  made  all  parties  present  at  the  marriage 
guilty  of  felony"  (liable  to  the  penalties  of  a 
Fnemunire) ;  **  and«  as  nobody  could  prove 
the  marriage  except  a  person  pres^it,  there 
could  be  no  prosecution,  because  no  person 
present  could  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness.' — 
This  put  an  end  to  the  mattter.  Afterwards 
there  was  a  suit  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
marriage  was  there  declared  Toid.''— Twiss's 
'<  Life  of  Loid  Eldon,"  vol.  I.  p.  294. 
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Berkeley  street,  the  houBe  of  Lord  Dan- 
xaore,  where  the  claunant's  mother  had 
continued  to  reside. 

Beference  haying  been  made  to  the 
proceedings  taken  in  the  year  1794,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prince  abroad,  to  de- 
clare the  marriage  in  London  noil, (a)  and 
to  a  separation  brought  about  between 
the  Prince  and  the  claimant's  mother  in 
1801,  it  was  stated  that  by  letters  patent 
dated  the  27th  November  1801  the  Prince 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Baron  ArMow,  Earl  ofltwameBS  and  Duke 
of  8u$$e3ii,  and  that  His  Boyal  Highness 
afterwards  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament, 
and  died  on  the  dlst  of  April  1843,  leav- 
ing the  claimant  his  only  son  and  heir 
male  being  surviving. 

The  claimant's  petition  was  referred  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Attorney  General,  who, 
after  hearing  evidence,  reported  that  it 
appeared  that  the  cfmtracts  of  marriage 
set  forth  above  had  been  watered  into  by 
the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray 
on  the  2lBt  of  March  1793,  and  that  both 
parties  appeared  to  have  considered  that 
they  stood  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife. 

He  then  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
any  marriage  valid  by  the  laws  of  England 
had  been  contracted,  even  independently 
of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act,  and  advised 
that  the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General^  referred  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August  22,  1843, 
and  it  was  referred  by  the  House  to  the 
Lords  Committees  for  Privileges. 

Befobb  the  Covmittes  vob  P&ivilegbs. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftssburt  in  the  chair. 
Present:  Lord  Lykbhubst,  L.C.,  Lord 
BsouGHiJf,  Lord  Dbkmait,  L.C.J.,  Lord 
ConsHUAM,  Lord  Lamgdalb,  M.B.,  Lord 
CamfbeUi,  and  other  Lords ;  and  Tikdal, 
C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B.,  Paitbson,  Williams, 
GoLTMAN,  Oassswell,  JJ.,  and  Paqke,  B., 
attending. 

Sir  T.  Wilde,{f>)  Erle,(c)  and  James 
WUde id)*  for  the  petitioner:  The  only 
question  will  be  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriace.  It  would  be  valid  by  the  law 
of  England  independently  of  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act,  and  that  Act,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, does  not  impeach  its  validity.  The 
oorreepondenoe  clearly  shows  that  marriage 
was  what  was  contemplated  by  the  parties, 


(a)  See  Heasltine  v.  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
2  Addams,  400,  n. 

(6)  Aftenrards  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(e)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

(J)  Afterwards  Lord  Penzance. 


and  nothing  else.  It  appears  that  at 
Borne,  Protestants  had  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  celebrating  marriages  between 
themselves.  I'be  Soman  priests  could 
not  celebrate  them,  and  the  laws  of  Boine 
only  recognised  marriages  celebrated 
according  to  Boman  Catholic  ritual. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gunn, 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  every  form  that  circum- 
ptances  allowed  to  give  it  force  and  validity. 
The  marriage  is  valid  as  a  foreign  mar- 
riage made  at  a  place  where  no  other 
form  of  marriage  was  open  to  the  parties ; 
or  if  not  valid  strictly  as  not  celebrated 
acoordinff  to  Lord  HardwicJce*8  Act,  (a)  then 
it  is  valid  as  a  contract  of  present  relation, 
as  if  made  in  a  desert  island  where  no  laws 
exist,  and  where  the  solemn  and  declared 
intentions  of  the  parties  must  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  constitute  the  mar- 
riage ;  or  as  made  at  a  place  where  only 
one  form  of  marriage  was  open  to  the 
parties  and  they  married  according  to 
that  form  ;  in  which  case  their  marriage 
would  undoubtedly  be  good  according 
to  English  law. 

Assuming  the  marriage  to  be  eood  and 
valid  by  English  or  Boman  Taw,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  avoided  by 
tho  Boyal  Marriage  Act  (12  Geo,  3.  c.  11.), 
one  of  the  parties  bein^  a  descendant  of 
George  II.  The  material  clause  of  that 
Act  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  bis  late 
Majesty  King  George  11.^  male  or  female  (other 
than  the  issue  of  Princesses  who  have  mar- 
ried or  may  hereafter  marry  into  foreign 
families),  shall  be  capable  of  contractiDg  matri- 
mony, without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heir  or  successors,  signified  under  the 
Great  Seal,  and  declared  in  Council  (which 
consent,  to  preserve  the  memory  thereof,  is 
hereby  directed  to  be  set  out  in  the  licence  and 
register  of  marriage,  and  to  be  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Privy  Council) ;  and  that  every 
marriage  or  matrimonial  contract  of  any  such 
descendant,  without  sueh  consent  first  had  and 
obtained,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever." 

This  Act  must  be  confined  to  mar- 
riages contracted  within  British  terri- 
tories. In  Swift  V.  Stoift  (h)  the  parties, 
both  British  subjects  and  Protestants, 
were  married  at  Bome,  and  by  the  law  of 
Bome  no  religious  ceremony  could  be 
celebrated  between  them.    The  parties,  in 

(a)  26  Geo.  2.  c.  33.  Rep.  4  Gtoo.  4.  c.  76. 
s.  1.  Lord  Uardwicke's  Act,  s.  17,  contains  a 
proviso  that  **  this  Act,  or  anything  therein 
contained,  shall  not  extend  to  the  marriages  of 
any  of  die  Boyal  fiimily."  The  subsequent 
Marriage  Acts  contain  similar  pr  jvisoes. 

{b)  8  Knapp,  257. 
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order  to  get  married,  fraadulently  made 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
were  married  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual.  On  acconnt  of  this  fraud,  the 
Court  of  Arches  declared  the  marriage 
invalid,  but  the  Priyj  Council  reversed 
the  decision,  as  neither  partr^  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  identitv  oi  the  other, 
and  the  marriage  was  goo<f  by  the  form  of 
Roman  law.  In  Lord  Cloncurry^a  case  (a) 
the  parties,  being  Protestants, were  married 
at  Rome  by  an  Enelish  priest  as  in  the 
present  instance.  A  divorce  bill  having 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  had 
been  a  valid  marriage.  By  Lord  Eldon's 
desire,  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the 
law  of  Rome,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Protestants,  and  it  was  proved  that  by  the 
law  of  Rome  and  the  enect  of  the  Decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Protestants  could 
not  be  married  at  Rome.  It  having 
been  proved  that  the  parties  had  been 
married  per  verba  de  presenii  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  clergyman,  the  House 
held  the  marriage  good. 

Lord  BR0UOHA.M :  Lord  Cloncurry*8  case 
does  not  affect  the  matter  much,  for  that 
was  a  divorce  bill,  where  but  slender 
proof  of  marriage  is  required,  as  the 
marriage  is  set  up  merely  to  be  knocked 
down  again. 

Sir  T.  Wilde :  The  general  Marriage  Act 
has  always  been  treated  as  creating  disa- 
bilities and  restricting  natural  rights,  and, 
therefore,  requiring  to  be  strictly  oonstarued. 
The  same  pnnoiple  applies  with  infinitely 
greater  force  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act. 
it  affects  to  apply  to  the  descendants  of 
Oeorge  11.,  but  its  terms  are  vague  and 
indefinite.  Are  all  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  Qeorge  11.,  who  may  have 
lived  abroad  beyond  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  this  country  and  perhaps  ignorant 
of  their  existence,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  to  be  incapable 
of  marrying  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country?  No 
English  statute  can  have  such  a  universal 
effect.  A  statute  creating  an  incapacity 
must,  according  to  the  rules  of  English 
law,  apply  to  some  definite  time  or  place 
or  person.  This  Act  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  fact  that  the  Act  exempts  the 
issue  of  Princesses  who  have  married  into 
foreign  families  shows  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  very  restricted  operation, 
and  not  to  apply  to  all  who,  by  the 
chances  of  events,  might  come  to  have  a 
claim  to  the  succession  to  the  Crowu. 
Even  the  issue  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
who  would  have  been  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession,  and  of  her  present  Majesty, 
had  she  married  while  a  Princess,  would 


(a)  CmiM  on  Dignities,  cvi.,  s.  85,  p.  276. 


have  been  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  This  illustrates  the  extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy  and  looseness  witii 
which  the  Act  was  drawn,  and  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  emanation  of  the  Royal 
temper  at  the  moment  rather  than  a  well- 
considered  and  well-framed  piece  of 
legislation. 

Again,  many  of  the  provisions  are  in- 
capable of  execution  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  requires  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
signified  under  the  Q-reat  Seal,  bnt 
provides  no  form  of  asking  for  it,  limits 
no  time  for  answering  the  application,  and 
provides  no  meims  bv  which  the  answer 
may  be  known.  If  tne  answer  be  in  the 
ne|;ative,  the  party  may  apply  to  the 
Privy  Council,  but  the  Act  affords  no 
means  of  showing  that  the  oonsent  has 
been  refused,  and  contains  no  provision 
that  the  lapse  of  a  given  time  without  an 
answer  shall  be  treated  as  a  dissent  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown. 

The  Act  further  creates  a  crime  as 
well  as  an  incapacity.  Disobedience  is 
punished  by  forfeiture  and  imprisonment. 
Such  an  Act  must  be  most  strictly  con- 
strued. No  doubt  the  British  Parliament 
may  impose  disabilities  and  incapacities 
on  a  British  subject,  so  as  to  bind  him 
anywhere,  but  the  intention  mnst  be 
clearly,  plainlv,  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, and  the  Act  must  be  capable  of 
being  fully  carried  into  effect.  This  rule 
has  been  applied  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  crime  of  murder  and  other  •ffences 
committed  by  British  subjects  beyond  the 
seas.  Such  crimes  are  only  cognisable 
here  by  virtue  of  statutes  containing  full 
provisions  regarding  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  extent  of  junsdiction,  and 
the  means  of  exercising  it.  Even  these, 
if.  committed  abroad,  can  only  be  tried 
under  the  provisions  of  a  special  statute,  (a) 
Is  the  offence  created  by  the  Ro^netl 
Marriage  Act  to  receive  a  wider  con- 
struction than  the  crime  of  treason  P  The 
form  of  prohibition  here  is  no  stronger 
than  that  which  exists  in  many  cases  of 
civil  contract,  and  if  so,  what  is  there  to 
show  that  it  operates  out  of  British 
territory.  The  words  of  the  Act  seem  to 
contemplate  only  such  marriages  as  take 
place  in  British  territory.  The  consent 
is  to  be  ^ven  under  the  Great  Seal  and 
declared  m  Council,  and  to  be  set  oat 
in  the  licence  and  register  of  marriage. 
No  such  things  exist  abroad.  These 
provisions  may  be  said  to  be  directory 
and  not  essential,  but  they  show  the 
intention  of  the  legislature.  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  anyone  by  being  pre- 
sent at,  or  assisting  in  celebrating,  such 
marriage     abroad    would    subject    him- 


(a)  See  Reg,  v.  Agzopardi  above,  p.  81. 
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■elf  to  the  paitiB  and  penaltiei  of  the 
gtatnte.  The  parties  oonld  not  be  tried 
either  here  or  abroad.  The  great  principle 
of  all  marriage  laws  is  that  a  marriage 
good  at  the  place  where  it  is  contracted 
shall  be  good  eyerywhera.  The  principle 
applies  in  other  cases  besides  marriao^e. 
A  contract  which,  if  made  here,  would  be 
Toid  for  want  of  certain  formalities,  will, 
if  made  elsewhere,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  made«  be  enforced 
here 

The  argument  of  analocy  deriyed  from 
other  statutes  is  fatal  to  the  appUcation  of 
this  Act  to  marriages  celebrated  abroad. 
English  statutes  do  not  apply  out  of 
British  temtories  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  provided.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  that  5  and  6  Geo.  4.  c.  113., 
directed  against  the  Slaye  Trade,  did  not 
apply  to  acts  done  out  of  the  limits  of 
British  territory,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  another  Act,  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  98., 
making  such  acts,  if  done  by  British 
subjects,  wherever  residing,  punishable 
unoer  the  former  statute.  That  is  a 
distinct  declaration  by  the  Legislature  in 
favour  of  the  argument  now  submitted  to 
the  House. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  effect  of  the  Boyal 
A£arriage  Act,  the  marriage  was  valid  in 
Bome  and  must  be  considered  valid  here 
— ^Lord  Cloneurrff'a  case,  (a)  Povnier  on 
MaTriage,(&)  8tortf*8  Conflict  of  Laws,(c) 
Warrender  v.  Warrender,(d)  Lvndo  v. 
Bele$ario,{e)  Biding  v.  8mUh,(f)  Lawtowr 
V.  Teesdale.ig)  These  arguments  are  not 
reported,  as  the  question  put  to  the 
iudges  assumed  that  a  form  of  marriage 
had  in  fact  taken  place,  and  would  have 
been  valid  but  for  the  operation  of  the 
Boyal  Marriage  Act.] 

Evidence  was  then  called  to  prove  the 
marriage.  A  prayer  book,  produced  from 
the  papers  and  documents  of  Lady  Augtista, 
and  containing  the  following  entry  proved 
to  be  in  her  handwriting,  was  put  in. 

*'Tlie  prayer  book  by  which  I  was  married 
at  Borne  to  Prinee  Augnstus  Frederick,  on 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1798,  by  the  Kev. 
Mr. ." 


There  was  no  date  to  the  entry. 

Waddvngton  objected  the  entry  was  not 
admissible  to  prove  the  fact  to  which  it 
related. 

Lord  Lthdhttrst,  L.C.  :  It  is  admissible 
as  a  declaration  by  one  of  the  parties  that 


(a)  Vbisup, 

(6)  p.  290. 

(c)  C.  .5,8.  118. 

id)  2  Cl.  &  F.  581. 

(e)  1  Hag.  Con.  216. 

if)  8  Hag.  Con.  871,  1  8t.  Tr.  K.S. 

ig)  8Tkiim.8dO. 


there  was  a  marriage,  though  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  that  there  was  a 
marriage. 

A  will,  dated  Berlin,  15th  September 
1799,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Prince,  and  sealed  with  the  royal 
arms,  was  tendered  in  evidence. 

WaddmgUm  objected:  This  paper  can- 
not be  received,  even  as  a  declaration  by 
the  party ;  the  date  shows  it  to  have  been 
made  post  liiem  motam,  after  a  suit  was 
instituted  to  annul  the  marriage ;  it  refers 
to  that  suit,  and  therefore,  by  the  decision 
in  the  Bat^ury  Peerage  Case,  (a)  it  is  in- 
admissible. 

Sir  T.  Wilde :  There  never  was  any  lie 
mota  or  dispute  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
marriage;  and  this  declaration,  which 
only  states  that  fact,  is  therefore  evi- 
dence. The  lie  only  related  to  the  legality 
of  the  marriage. 

Waddmgton :  The  paper  says : 

"Notwithstanding  a  decree  has  passed 
Doctors*  Commons  to  declare  my  marriage  nn- 
lawful  and  void,  yet  I  still  feel  myself  bound." 

and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
writer  makes  the  declaration  contained 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
legitimacy  of  his  son,  which  had  oeen 
called  in  question  by  these  proceedings. 
This  clearly  falls  within  the  ordinary  rule 
of  law  against  admitting  declarations 
post  litem  motam. 

Lord  BROUOHAif :  Suppose,  in  a  jactita- 
tion suit,  the  question  to  be,  marriage  or 
no  marriage ;  could  not  those  parties,  one 
or  both  of  them,  bet  up  this  very  marriage 
at  Rome  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  that 
question?  If  so,  would  not  this  suit, 
taking  it  to  relate  to  the  marriage  at 
Bome,  constitute  a  lie  mota. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.C:  Does  that  suit 
relate  to  anything  but  the  marriage  in 
England  P  Do  you  mean  to  produce  the 
decree  thus  referred  to  ? 

Sir  T.  Wilde:  I  do  not. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.O. :  Then,  for  any- 
thing that  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
relate  to  the  marriage  at  Bome. 

Sir  T.  Wilde :  Even  if  it  does  so,  it  can- 
not relate  to  the  marriage  in  fact,  but  to 
the  question  whether  that  marriage  was 
operative  in  law. 

Waddington:  The  suit  in  which  this 
decree  was  made,  was  a  suit  for  nullity  of 
marriage,  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the 
King. 

Lord  Campbell  :  That  shows  that  there 
was  a  suit  in  which  a  marriage  was  in 
question.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
this  very  marriage  was  the  marriage  in 
controversy.  Then  this  declaration  is  one 
made  after  a  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

(a)  2  Selw.  N.  P.  7.56,  lOth  edit. 
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Ooart,  and  the  sentence  may  baye  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
marriage  at  Borne. 

Lord  Bbovgham:  The  document  shows 
that  there  hae  been  a  lis;  and  my  opinion 
is,  tlukt  that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
receiye  this  document  till  we  see  what 
that  lt»  really  was.  The  argument  that 
the  decree  only  related  to  the  lawfalness 
of  the  marriage,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  a 
marriage,  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the 
alleged  marriage  might  have  been  only  a 
pretended  marriage. 

Jiord  Lthdhubst,  L.O. :  The  form  of  the 
judgment  is,  "  the  marriage  or  pretended 
marriage.'*'  At  the  present  moment  this 
document  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence 
without  further  explanation. 

Lord  Oampbbll:  It  would  be  contrary 
to  express  decisions  to  admit  this  docu- 
ment. We  know  that  there  was  a  decree 
respecting  the  validity  of  a  marriage: 
this  is  a  declaration  after  that  decree. 
Euto,  that  this  particular  marriage  was 
not  in  controversy.  Our  receiving  this 
declaration  after  such  a  decree  would  only 
be  giving  an  opportunity,  one  marriage 
havmg  failed,  to  set  uj)  another.  All  the 
facts  now  relied  on  might  have  been  in 
evidence  in  that  suit. 

Lord  Dbnhak,  L.O.J. :  I  have  got  the 
report  of  the  case  in  2  Addams.  The  libel 
states  that  on  the  4th  of  April 

"  A  marriage,  or  rather  a  show  or  efBgy  of 
marriage,  between  his  said  Boyal  Highness 
Prince  Augustus  Frederick  and  the  said  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  was  in  fact  had  and  solemnised, 
or  pretended  to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  at 
the  house  of  the  said  Right  Honourable  Char- 
lotte, Countess  of  Dunmore,  at  the  said  city  of 
Rome,  on  the  4th  day  of  April  1793." 

Lord  Ltndhdrst,  L.C.  :  A  declaration  of 
a  marriage  is  only  admissible  in  evidence 
as  a  declaration  of  a  legal  marriage.  The 
legality  of  it  had  been  in  controversy  here. 
The  declaration  of  a  marriage  in  fact  is 
nothinff. 

Lord  Brougham  :  The  judgment  is  to 
this  effect : 

*<  In  respect  to  the  fact  of  marriage,  or  rather 
a  show  or  effigy  of  marriage,  pleaded  in  the  said 
lihel  to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  been  had  and  solemnised,  at  the 
house  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  in  the  cit^  of  Borne,  on 
the  4th  day  of  April  1793,  there  is  not  sufficient 
proof  by  witnesses  that  any  such  fact  of 
marriage,  or  rather  show  or  effigy  of  a  marriage, 
was  in  any  manner  had  or  solemnised  at  the 
said  city  of  Borne,  between  his  said  Boyal  High- 
ness Prince  Augustus  Frederick  and  the  Kight 
Honourable  Lady  Augustus  Murray,  spinster, 
the  parties  cited  in  this  cause ;  but  that  if  any 
such  marriage,  or  rather  show  or  effigy  of  a 
marriage,  was  in  fact  had  or  solemnised  at  the 
said  city  of  Bome  between  the  said  parties,  the 


said  pretended  marriage  was  and  is  absolntBly 
null  and  void  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  in  law 

whatsoever." 

This  judgment  distinctly  declares  that 
there  is  not  suflBcient  to  prove  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  but  that  if  it  existed  in  faofe, 
it  was  null  and  void.  This  surely  ahowa 
that  the  Boman  marriaee  was  in  issue. 

Lord  Oamfbbli.  :  So  &atthe  declaration 
in  the  will  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  judgment  of  a  Court.  It  cannot  be 
received,  (a) 

Declarations  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage made  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chtnn  to  his 
son  were  proposed  to  be  proved  in  evi- 
dence. 

Sir  T.  Wilda  and  Erie  in  support 
of  the  evidence :  The  letters  of  the 
Prince  and  I^dy  Augueta  show  that  they 
were  married  by  Mr.  Gtmn.  He  knew  the 
facts,  and  had  no  interest  in  misrepresent- 
ing, but  the  contrary.  In  the  Chancery 
proceedings  for  the  perpetuating  of  testi- 
mony he  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
interrogated,  but  objected  to  answer  on 
the  ground  that  he  might  subject  himself 
to  penalties  under  the  Boyal  Marriage 
Act.  This  shows  he  was  not  interested  in 
supporting  the  marriage,  but  believed 
himself  to  have  an  interest  the  other  way. 
In  Higham  v.  Eidffway,  (b)  where  the  date 
of  a  birth  was  the  question  at  issue,  a 
paper  containing  an  CDtry  of  a  ohar^  of 
attendance  on  the  mother  and  a  written 
acknowledgment  that  the  charge  had 
been  paid,  was  admitted  on  two  ground, 
either  of  which  would  have  been  sa£Scient ; 
first,  that  the  entiy  was  made  by  a  man 
having  fnll  knowledge  of  the  act  and 
no  interest  in  misrepresenting  it,  and 
secondly,  that  the  entrv  of  payment  of 
the  charge  was  against  the  interest  of  the 
person  making  it.    Le  Blano^  J.,  said : 

**  On  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  fiicts  which 
happened  a  long  time  ago,  the  Courts  have 
varied  from  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  applic- 
able to  facts  of  the  same  description  happening 
in  modem  times,  because  of  the  difficulty  or 
impossiblity,  by  lapse  of  time,  of  jproving  those 
fkcts  in  the  ordinary  way  by  livmg  witnesses. 
On  that  principle  stands  the  evidence,  in  cases 
of  pedigree,  of  declarations  of  members  of  the 
family  who  are  dead«  or  of  monnmeotal  inscrip- 
tions, or  of  entries  made  by  them  in  fasuly 
Bibles.  The  like  evidence  has  been  admitted 
in  other  cases  where  the  Court  was  satisfied  that 
the  person  whose  written  entry  or  hearsay  was 
offered  in  evidence  had  no  interest  in  falsifying 
the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary  had  an  interest 
against  his  declaration  or  written  entry.  Here 
the  entries  were  made  by  a  person  who,  so  far 
from  having  any  interest  to  make  them,  had 
an  interest  the  other  way;  and  such  entries 


(a)  See  the  Berkeley  Peerage  case,  4  Camp. 
401,  aad  other  cases  cited  in  Bosooe  N.P.  £v.  48. 

(b)  10  East,  109. 
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•gaiott  the  interest  of  the  parties  making  them 
are  olearly  evidence  of  the  fact  stated,  ou  the 
authority  of  Warren  v.  Gren»ille  (a)  and  of 
all  those  cases  where  the  hooka  of  receivers 
have  heen  admitted." 

And  Mr.  Jtutioe  BoAfley  said : 

'*The  principle  to  he  drawn  irom  all  the  cases 
iSy  that  if  a  person  has  peculiar  means  of  knowing 
a  fact,  and  makes  a  declaration  of  that  fact 
which  is  against  his  interest,  it  is  clearly  evidence 
after  his  death,  if  he  could  have  been  examined 
to  it.  in  his  lifetime." 

In  Qleadow  t.  AtkinXh)  Ba/yley,  B.,  dis- 
okumed  the  last  qnalification  : 

V  if  ho  could  have  been  examined  in  his  life- 
time." 

In  Slanden  ▼.  Sianden  (c)  a  declaration 
by  a  clergyman,  made  to  the  sopposed 
husband,  that  a  friend  of  the  'wife's  had 
forbidden  the  banns  on  the  second  time  of 
publioation,  was  admitted  in  evidence,  not 
as  proof  of  the  fact,  but  as  evidence  that 
tbo  marriage  had  been  solemnized  with- 
out  thfi  due  publication  of  banns.  lu 
Qleadow  v.  Atkin,  Ba/tfley,  B.,  expressly 
states  that  peculiar  Imowledge  and  no 
interest  to  misrepresent  will  render  de- 
clarations admissible  in  evidence  after 
the  death  of  the  parties  making  them. 
Boe  d.  Brune  v  Ba/wliing8.(d^  So  also 
will  the  fact  that  the  declaration  is  against 
the  party's  interest.  Here  it  is  surmised 
Mr.  Chtnn  committed  an  unlawful  act  in 
celebrating  the  marriage. 

Lord  Ltsbhuast,  L.O.  :  But  in  the  Berke^ 
ley  Peerage  Case  it  was  decided  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  party  not  having  an 
interest  did  not  make  a  paper  written  by 
him  evidence. 
.  Lord  Campbell.  :  Your  present  argu- 
ment is  opposed  to  your  main  argument 
that  Mr.  (hmn  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
what  he  did  was  not  forbidden  by  law. 

Sir  T>  Wilde:  It  is  enough  if  he 
faeliered  he  had  offended  against  the  law. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Berkeley  Peer- 
age Oase  were  different.  This  declaration 
was  contrary  to  the  party's  interest.  The 
interest  recognized  by  the  law  is  not 
pecuniary  interest  only.  The  j)rinciple 
IB  dear,  and  is  especially  applicaole  when 
a  question  of  fact  has  become  difficult  of 
proof  by  the  deaths  of  persons  who  might 
hare  been  called.  A  dying  declaration  is 
admissible  because  the  person  making  it 
believes  himself  to  be  in  eastremie  and 
has  no  motive  to  misrepresent,  but  every 
motive  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lord  Dbnmak,  L.C.J. :, There  must  be  a 


(a)  SStr.  1129. 
(h)  IC.  &M.  410,atp.42S. 
(c)  1  Peak.  N.P.C.  46. 
(rf)  7  East.  279. 


real  danger  of  death  at  the  time  the  de- 
claration is  made. 

Erie :  A  man  is  protected  from  answer- 
ing when  he  believes  his  answers  will 
subject  him  to  a  prosecution. 

Lord  Brouoham:  It  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  is  protected  from  answer- 
ing when  he  believes  himself  to  be  in 
danger,  that  therefore  his  declaration  in 
the  matter  respecting  which  he  has  been 
protected  in  his  lifetime  should  after  his 
death  become  admissible  in  evidence. 

Lord  Ltmdsurst,  L.C.  :  This  question  has 
been  put  upon  two  grounds.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  first  placci  that  as  Mr. 
Ounn  mi^ht  have  stood  indifferent  on 
this  occasion,  as  he  had  no  interest,  and 
as  he  knew  the  facts,  he  being  dead,  his 
declarations  are  receivable  iu  evidence. 
That  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  this  House ;  for  in  the  Berhdey 
Peerage  Case  that  point  was  expressly 
decided  the  other  way,  on  reference  to 
the  judges. (a)    The  clergyman  there  was 


(a)  The  point  thus  referred  to  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  on  the  Berkeley  Peerage  Case 
(p.  655),  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     It  IS  thus  stated: — 

"  Then  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  proposed  to  call 
Mrs.  Tncker  to  prove  declarations  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Uupsman ;  first,  with  respect  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claimant ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
his  having  performed  the  ceremony  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  late  Earl  and  the  Countess  of 
Berkeley.  The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  T.  Plu- 
mer)  and  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  V.  Gibbs) 
were  beard  in  objection  to  the  evidence.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Best  and  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  were 
heard  in  support  of  the  evidence  being  received. 
The  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  reply. 
The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.  Then 
it  was  moved  that  the  following  question  be 
put  to  the  learned  judges  :  *  Upon  the  trial  of 
an  ejectment,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  A.B.,  the  plaintiff 
offered  to  give  in  evidence  the  declarations  of 
a  deceased  clergyman,  who  was  the  domestic 
chaplain  of  A.B.'6  reputed  father  at  the  time 
of  A.B.'s  birth,  that  he  had  married  the  reputed 
father  and  the  mother  of  A.B.  in  the  parish 
cbarch  of  which  such  chaplain  was  vicar ;  and 
declarations  that  A.B.  was  the  legitimate  son  of 
his  reputed  father.  According  to  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  below,  would  sudi  declarations  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  A.B.,  or  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  be  received  in  evidence  ? '  The 
same  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Macdonald)  having 
conferred  with  his  brethren,  delivered  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  present,  that 
such  declarations  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  A.B., 
or  as  to  the  fact  of  marriage,  could  not  be 
received  in  evidence.  Then  it  was  moved  to 
resolve  that  the  evidence  proposed  to  he  offered 
efi  sujfth  declarations  of  Mr.  Hnpsman  ought 
not  to  be  received.    The  r-?.rac  was  a;jrced  to, 
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dead;  bis  declamtions  were  offered  in 
evidence,  as  he  bad  performed  what  was 
Btated  to  be  the  marriage ;  be  was  indiffe- 
rent in  point  of  interest.  Tbe  qnestion  of 
tbe  admissibility  of  his  evidence  was  put 
to  the  judges,  and  thev  were  unaDiroonsly 
of  opinion  that  it  conld  not  be  reoeived. 
So  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  again  open  that  qnestion,  but  must 
consider  that  decision  of  it  as  final. 

The  next  ground  of  argument  is,  that 
in  all  the  cases  where  the  party  has  known 
the  facts  and  is  dead,  and  has  made 
declarations,  and  these  declarations  are 
against  his  interest,  and  would,  if  ho  had 
been  living,  subject  him  to  a  prosecution, 
such  declarations  are  receivable  in  evi- 
dence. That  is  the  broad  and  general 
proposition.  That  proposition  cannot  be 
sustained :  let  us  try  it  by  instances 
ordinarily  occurring.  A  is  indicted  for 
murder ;  B,  who  is  dead,  made  while 
living  a  declaration  that  ho  was  present 
at  the  murder ;  that  declaration  is  against 
his  own  interest,  and  would,  had  he  lived, 
have  subjected  him  to  a  prosecution.  It 
is  in  principle  the  very  case  supposed  in 
the  argument,  and  it  is  not  possiole  to  say 
that  such  declaration  won  Id  have  been 
receivable  in  evidence.  Again,  suppose 
the  Duke  of  SuBsex  had  been  put  upon  his 
trial  under  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  for 
contracting  this  marriage,  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  Mr.  Owvn*8  declarations 
would  have  been  receivable  in  evidence 
against  him  P  It  is  snfficient  to  state 
these  instances  to  show  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  learned  counsel  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
declarations  of  deceased  persons  are  in 
all  circumstances  receivable  in  evidence, 
when  in  some  wav  or  other  they  might 
injuriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  party 
making  them.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  be- 
cause, while  living,  a  party  would  be 
excused  from  answering  as  to  certain 
facts,  his  declarations  as  to  those  facts 
become  evidence  after  his  death.  These 
are  not  cotrelative  nor  corres()onding 
propositions.  Besides  the  case  is  not  here 
what  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  it 
is  represented  to  be.  First,  Mr.  Chinn  is 
said  not  to  have  been  liable  to  prosecution. 
Then  these  declarations  were  made  to  his 
own  son,  and,  in  so  making  them,  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  he  would  have 
exposed  himself  to  prosecution  or  that  he 
made  them  under  any  belief  that  he 
should  do  BO.    These  two  circumstances 


and  ordered  accordingly.  The  eounael  were 
again  called  in,  and  informed  by  the  Lord  Wal- 
smgham  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hapsman,  proposed 
to  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  tin 
claimant,  ought  not  to  be  received." 


take  away  tbe  main  grounds  on  which  the 
argnment  for  the  admission  of  these 
declarations  has  been  rested.  On  no 
ground,  therefore,  can  these  declarations 
be,  in  my  opinion,  received  in  evidence. 

Lord  Brouoham:  I  so  entirely  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that 
I  need  scarcely  trouble  your  lordships 
further  than  to  express  mj  concurrence 
in  what  has  been  expressed  m  so  luminous 
and  couvinciuff  a  manner.  The  case  of 
Higham  v.  Bidgway  declares  the  law  on 
the  point  at  ]ssue.(a)  The  more  we  look  at 
that  case  the  more  clearly  must  we  come 
to  two  oonclusions.  In  the  first  plaoe  we 
must  see  that  the  evidence  there  was 
admitted,  not  because  the  subject  matter 
of  the  declaration  was  within  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  party  making  the  decla- 
ration, but  that  it  was  a  declaration  made 
against  an  interest  of  a  very  specifio 
nature,  viz.,  a  pecuniary  interest.  1  may 
further  say,  that  one  of  the  learned  judges, 
who  is  now  present  to  assist  your  lord- 
ships, I  mean  Mr.  Justice  WiUiamf,  was  a 
counsel  in  that  very  case,  and  argued 
it  with  Mr.  Serjeant  Manley  in  1806 
against  the  admission  of  the  evidence ; 
and  he  remembers  perfectly  well  that  the 
evidence  was  received  on  the  express  and 
specifio  ground  that  it  was  an  entry 
against  the  pecuniaiy  interest  of  the 
party.  Another  conclusion  to  which  we 
mast  oome  is  that,  considering  the  nature 
and  tendencies  of  sueh  evi<Mnce  unless 
properly  restricted,  we  ou^ht  to  be  care- 
ftil  and  cautious  of  extending  the  rule,  as 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Hignam  v.  Ridg^ 
way,  beyond  the  limits  settled  by  that 
case.  To  say,  if  a  man  should  confess  a 
felony  for  which  he  would  be  liable  to 
prosecution,  that  therefore,  the  instant 
the  grave  doses  over  him  all  that  was 
said  by  him  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  in 
evexT  action  and  prosecution  against 
another  person,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  and  untenable  propositions 
that  can  be  advanced.  Ix)rd  JTenyon 
never  could  have  entertained  the  opinion 
or  held  the  doctrine  imputed  to  him  in 
the  case  of  Standen  v.  8tcmden.{h)  The 
law  in  Higham  v.  Bidgvnyic)  has  been 
carried  far  enough,  although  not  too  far. 
The  rule,  as  understood  now,  is  that  the 
only  declarations  of  deceased  persons 
receivable  in  evidence  are  those  made 
against  the  proprietary  or  pecuniary  in* 
terests  of  the  party  making  them,  when 
the  subject  matter  of  such  declarations  is 
within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
party  so  making  them. 


(a)  See  the  report  of  this  ease  in  S»  Smith, 
L.C.  818,  and  the  cases  there  collected. 
(6)  1  Peake.  N.P.C.  45, 
(r)  10  East,  109. 
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Lord  DsNicAN:  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  has  fallen  from  my  noble  and  learned 
friends.  I  take  the  rnle  in  Higham  v. 
Eddgway  to  be  as  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  has  jnst  stated  it.  With  regard  to 
declarations  made  by  persons  in  extremis, 
supposing  all  necessary  matters  oon- 
enrred,  sach  as  actual  danger,  death 
foll6wing  it,  and  a  full  apprehension,  at 
the  time,  of  the  danger  and  of  death, 
such  declarations  can  be  received  in 
evidence;  bat  all  these  things  mnat 
concur  to  render  such  declarations  admis- 
sible. Bach  evidence,  however,  ought  to 
be  received  with  caution,  because  it  is 
subject  to  no  cross-examination.  As  to 
the  case  of  Standen  v.  Btanden,  I  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that  it 
is  doubtfa)  whether  Lord  Kenyan  ever 
could  have  admitted  the  evidence  in  the 
way  there  described  ;  but  even  if  he  did, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  that  was  an 
issue  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the 
trial  of  which  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
sometimes  relaxed,  as  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  one  simply  for  the  information  of 
that  Court.  The  witness  there  came  to 
bastardise  his  own  issue ;  he  was  dis- 
credited, and  the  verdict  was  against  him. 
It  never,  therefore,  became  necessary  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  what  had  been 
done ;  but  that  case  has  never  since  been 
acted  on,  and  to  me  it  seemu  to  involve  a 
very  dangerous  principle  of  law. 

Lord  CoiTEKHAM :  I  beg  simply  to  express 
my  concurrence  in  what  has  already  been 
said  by  the  noble  and  learned  lords  who 
have  preceded  me. 

Lord  Campbell  :  Bv  the  law  of  England 
the  declarations  of  deceased  persons  are 
not  generally  admissible,  unless  they  are 
against  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  party 
making  them.  There  are  two  exceptions : 
first,  where  a  declaration  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  writing,  is  made  in  the 
course  of  the  business  of  the  individual 
making  it,  there  it  may  be  received  in 
evidence,  though  it  is  not  against  his 
interest;  Doe  and PaMesTiaU  v.  Turf ord.{a) 
The  service  of  a  notice  may  thus  be 
proved ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  entry  by 
a  notary's  clerk  that  he  had  presented  a 
bill,  for  that  is  in  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  his  duty.  But  as  to  the  point  of 
interest,  I  have  always  understood  the 
rule  to  be,  that  the  declaration,  to  be 
admissible,  must  have  been  one  which  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  party 
making  it,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Bia/nden  v. 
Stcmdefn^  I  do  not  know  any  case  which 
appears  to  break  in  upon  that  principle.  I 
thmk  it  would  lead  to  most  inconvenient 
consequences,  both  to  individuals  and  to 
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the  public,  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
apprehension  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
was  an  interest  which  ought  to  let  in  such 
declarations  in  evidence.  But  even  if  such 
a  rule  did  exist,  it  would  not  permit  the 
learned  counsel  here  to  bring  in  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Ounn,  for  how  are  your 
lordships  to  know  what  state  Mr.  Chmn^s 
mind  was  in  when  he  made  the  declara- 
tions P  At  that  time  of  his  conversation 
with  his  son,  he  might  have  entertained  a 
very  different  belief  fh>m  that  which  he 
laboured  under  when  he  demurred  to  the 
bill  in  Chancery,  and  refused  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him  there.  He 
might  have  believed  that  the  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  abroad,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  did  not 
extend  to  it,  and  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
whatever  ft-om  what  he  had  done. 

Lord  Lakgbale,  M.B.  :  My  Lords,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  fullv  concur  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lords  who  have  preceded  me. 

The  declarations  tendered  were  rejected. 

The  Right  Rev.  Nicholas  Wisemcm,  D.D., 
having  been  called  to  speak  to  the  mar- 
riage law  of  Rome,  gave  evidence  as 
follows:  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
and  coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Central  District,  and  was  previously  Supe- 
rior of  the  English  College  at  Rome  from 
1818  to  1838.  In  the  event  of  any  question 
arising  as  to  the  validity  of  Catholic 
marriages.  Vicars  Apostolic  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  cases  as  any 
Bishop  would  have  upon  the  Continent. 
I  have  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  as  might 
be  expected  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  practice  and  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  be  an  important 
part  of  my  duty  as  coadjutor  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  law  upon 
the  subject.  The  marriages  of  Roman 
Catholics  at  Rome  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  requires 
the  presence  -of  the  parish  priest  and  two 
witnesses.  There  have  been  no  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  mamage  of  Pro- 
testants at  Rome.  1  conld  not  refer  to 
any  decree  which  went  to  define  anything 
relating  to  the  marriages  of  Protestants 
in  Rome.  The  witness  deposed  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  marriage  between  Pro- 
testants solemnized  at  Rome  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church,  according  to 
the  niles  of  that  Church,  would  be  valid, 
and  referred  to  the  work  of  Pope  Benedict 
XTV.  Be  Synodo  Diacesana. 

Lord  LnrDHuasT  (to  Counsel)  -.  You  had 
better  state  to  the  witness  that  he  may 
refresh  his  recollection  of  the  law,  though 
he  is  the  person  to  tell  us  what  it  is  about. 

Lord  C;ampbell:  The  most  authoritative 
form  of  getting  at  foreign  law>  is  to  have 
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the  book  which  lays  down  the  law.  Thus 
we  have  bad  the  Code  Napoleon  in  onr 
courts.  It  is  better  than  to  examine  a 
witness,  whose  inemory  may  be  defective^ 
and  who  may  have  a  bias  influencing  his 
mind  upon  the  law . 

Lord  Bbougbam:  My  opinion  entirely 
concurs  with  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  witness  may  refer  to  the  sources  of 
his  knowledge;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  proper  mode  of  proving  a  foreign 
law  is  not  hj  showing  to  the  House  the 
book  of  the  law ;  for  the  House  has  not 
organs  to  know  and  to  deal  with  the  text 
of  that  law,  and  therefore  requires  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to 
interpret  it.  If  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
before  a  French  court,  that  court  would 
know  how  to  deal  with  and  construe  its 
provisions;  but  in  England  we  have  no 
such  knowledge,  and  the  English  judges 
must  therefore  have  the  assistance  of 
foreign  lawyers.  This  was  full^  considered 
in  Dalrymple  v.  Da^ryfM^le,(a)  in  which  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  lawyers  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  beinff  examined 
upon  oath.  In  those  opinions  they  referred 
to  Scotch  statutes  and  Scotch  law-books. 
It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  what 
was  there  in  evidence  was  not  the  mere 
statements  of  foreigpi  text-writers,  but 
the  opinions  of  skilful  and  scientific  men 
who  were  examined  on  oath. 

Lord  DsNKAN,  L.C.J. :  There  does  not 
appear  to  be,  in  fact,  any  real  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  point.  There  is  no 
question  raised  here  as  to  any  exclusive 
mode  of  setting  at  this  evidence,  for  we 
have  both  the  materials  of  knowledge 
offered  to  us.  We  have  the  witness,  and 
he  states  the  law,  which  he  says  is  correct- 
ly laid  down  in  these  books.  The  books 
are  produced,  but  the  witness  describes 
them  as  authoritative,  and  explains  tbem  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
law.  A  skilful  and  scientific  man  must 
state  what  the  law  is,  but  may  refer  to 
books  and  statutes  to  assist  him  in  doing 
BO.  That  was  decided,  after  full  argument, 
on  Friday  last,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  (6)  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the  judges 
clearly  held,  on  an  examination  of  all  the 
cases  and  after  full  discussion,  that  proof 
of  the  law  itself,  in  a  case  of  foreign  law, 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
law,  but  from  the  witness  who  described 
the  law.  If  the  witness  savs,  '*  1  know 
the  law,  and  the  book  truly  states  the 
law,"  then  you  have  the  authority  of  the 
witness  and  of  the  book.    You  may  have 

(a)  2  Hag.  Con.  54. 

(6)  Baron  <U  B<Ms  case,  8  Q.B.  208.  See 
alio  Di  Sara  r,  JPhilUppe,  10  H.L.  624; 
Ca$trique  v.  ImrU,  L.B.  4^  H.L«  484. 


to  open  the  question  on  the  knowledge  or 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  witness, 
and  other  witnesses  may  give  a  different 
interpretatiun  to  the  same  matter,  in 
which  case  you  must  decide  as  well  as  you 
can  on  the  conflicting  testimony,  out 
you  must  take  the  evidence  from  the 
witnesses. 

Lord  Campbell  :  I  entirely  concur  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  has  just  spoken.  The 
foreign  law  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  proved 
by  evidence.  You  call  witnesses  to  prove 
that  fact ;  you  ask  the  witness  what  the 
law  is.  He  may  from  his  recollection,  or 
on  producing  and  referring  to  books,  say 
what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  found  correctly 
stated  in  such  a  book.  He  may  here  }iro- 
duce  the  book,  and  say  that  that  is  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Borne.  So  likewise 
he  may  take  the  book  to  refresh  hia 
memory. 

Lord  Lanodale  :  The  question  here  is, 
how  a  witness  as  to  what  is  foreign  law  is 
to  be  examined;  in  what  form  and  manner 
he  is  to  give  his  testimony.  Foreign  law 
is,  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  a  matter 
of  fact.  A  witness  more  or  less  skilled  in 
it  is  called  in  to  depose  to  it.  He  may 
state  what  it  is  from  his  own  knowledge, 
or  assist  his  own  knowledge  by  reference 
to  books  and  authorities  that  are  within 
his  reach  ;  he  ma^  refer  to  text 'books,  or 
to  books  of  decisions,  and  so  render  his 
Imowledge  more  accurate  than  before. 

In  answer  to  the  Attorney  Chnerdl^  the 
witness  stated  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  one  or  two  Ecclesiastical  Tribunals  at 
Bome — not  one  into  which  such  cases  as 
this  would  come— and  that  he  had  had 
no  personal  experience  of  the  administnu 
tion  of  the  law  at  Bome. 

The  Attorney  Oenerai  submitted  thAt 
sufficient  foundation  had  not  been  laid  for 
reoeiving  this  evidence  by  proving  that 
the  witness  was  qualified  from  his  office 
or  means  of  knowledge  to  give  evidence. 

The  Committee  desired  that  the  witness 
should  be  further  examined  on  this  point, 
and  he  gave  evidence  nearly  as  follows  :— 

I  have  studied  the  Canon  law.  I  have 
not  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
Canon  law,  but  for  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  it  has  been  neoessaiy  that  I  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  Canon  law- 
applicable  to  cases  which  may  arise,  and 
among  others,  of  course,  to  matrimonial 
cases,  so  as  to  form  my  own  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
been  received  in  Ireland,  but  not  here.  If 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  between  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  came  before  me,  X 
should  be  guided  by  the  decree  of  the 
Oooncil  of  Trent,  No  case  of  a  marriage 
of  two  Protestants  in-  Boxoe,  or  any  other 
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Catholio  oonntry,  has  oome  before  me.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  decision  with  respect 
to  the  marriaffes  of  Pi-otestants  by  the 
Boman  tribunals.  All  the  higher  tribanals 
there  are  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  I 
have  not  directed  my  attention  expressly 
to  prepare  myself  for  these  higher  offices. 
I  coold  not  say  that  I  have  gone  through 
a  legal  education.  I  have  gone  through 
the  studies  usual  for  ecclesiastics,  but  not 
for  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  I  should  not 
say  I  have  gone  through  such  a  course  as 
would  qualify  me  to  be  a  Judge  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  because  it  is  ne- 
oeBsary  to  take  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  to  go  through  a  full  course  of 
civil  ecclesiastical  law,  and  I  have  not 
done  that. 

A  matrimonial  question  might  come 
before  me  as  coadjutor,  and  I  should 
decide  it  pro  McUute  animm.  A  Protestant 
marriaf;o  could  never  come  before  me  ex- 
cept with  a  view  to  the  parties  becoming 
Catholics  afterwards. 

If  I  decided  a  case  here  in  England  on 
the  validity  of  a  marriage,  my  decision 
would  have  weight  in  a  Boman  tribunal. 
I  do  not  presume  that  I  have  means  of 
knowing  the  law  on  this  subject  more 
than  any  other  learned  Boman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic.  For  example,  as  to  this  Ques- 
tion, I  have  considered  it  myself ;  I  have 
looked  into  the  authorities,  and  I  have 
conferred  with  many  persons  ;  and  I  have 
formed  my  judgment  from  these  various 
sources  as  I  should  upon  any  other  point 
upon  which  I  should  be  called  to  exercise 
a  practical  judgment.  There  is  not  an^ 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authority  in  this 
country  to  decide  upon  marriages  except 
the  Catholic  Bishops.  Matrimonial  cases, 
so  far  as  the  canon  and  civil  law  affect 
them,  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops.  I  have  been  in  the  capacity  of 
Bishop  in  this  country  for  four  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  and  Erie,  in  support 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence :  The 
evidence  ought  to  be  received.  It  has 
never  been  Ukid  down  that  the  only  per- 
sons competent  to  give  evidence  are  those 
professionally  qualified  to  practise.  Even 
persons  engaged  in  trade  have  been  al- 
lowed to  prove  foreign  law.  At  EU)me  the 
highest  authority  on  questions  of  ;narriage 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  professed  lawyers. 
The  witness  has  studied  in  Bome,  and 
been  the  head  of  the  English  College 
there ;  he  is  now  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding  on 
questions  of  marriage,  whether  they  are 
regular  or  not,  or  ab  iwUio  void,  and  his 
decisions  are  received  as  authoritative  in 
Bome. 

In  Lord  Cloncwrry*8  case  a  single  priest 
was  examined ;  if  only  barristers  and  ad- 
vocates can  be  called,  a  man  who  had 


been  Attorney  (General  for  twenty-five 
years  in  some  of  our  colonies  could  not  be 
called. 

Lord  Bboughaic  :  Yes  ;  that  office  would 
give  him  the  right.  He  would  be  periiui 
virtute  officii, 

Wilde:  Lao<m  v.  Higgin8{a)  and  Oaner 
V.  Lady  Laneshorotigh  {h)  are  decisive. 
In  the  latter  the  question  was  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  foreign  divorce,  and  a  Jewess 
was  permitted  to  give  evidence  of  her  own 
divorce,  in  Leghorn  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  there. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Your  proposition  goes 
to  the  extent  that  any  foreigner  can  be 
called  to  prove  the  law  of  a  foreign 
oountrv. 

Lord  Lyitohttbst,  L.C.  :  In  Ganer  ▼• 
Lady  Laneshorough  the  woman  was  called 
to  prove  the  custom,  not  the  law. 

Wilde :  In  Rpg.  v.  Deni,(e)  where  proof  of 
Scotch  law  was  required,  Wightman,  J., 
admitted  the  evidence  of  a  witness  not  of 
the  legal  profession,  being  satisfied  that 
the  witness  in  fact  possessed  sufficient 
knowledge.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  the 
judgment  of  this  witness,  in  his  office,  can 
only  affect  the  party  pro  salute  animm^  for 
such  an  objection  would  exclude  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  LuMngion  as  to  the  law  of 
the  Court  in  which  he  presides.  Here  the 
witness  exercises  a  judicial  office,  and  his 
decisions  would  be  received  and  acted  on 
by  the  highest  tribunals  in  Bome. 

Lord  Ltkdhtjrst,  L.C. :  There  are  two 
questions  here.  First,  whether  indepen- 
aently  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
Dr.  WiBemxin,  his  evidence  would  be  admis- 
sible. If  not,  then,  secondly,  whether  that 
jurisdiction,  whether  his  office  here,  will 
render  that  evidence  admissible.  So  you 
had  better  examine  him  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  duties  of  his  office. 

The  witness  was  further  examined  at 
great  length,  and  stated  that  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Bishop  he  had  full  power  to 
determine  questions  of  marriage  arising 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

I  decide  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
marriages ;  whether  a  marriage  is  a  good 
and  valid  marriage  or  whether  it  is  void, 
also,  whether  it  is  a  regular  or  an  ir- 
regular marriage;  and  I  have  all  the 
.jurisdiction  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  in  Bome.  My  ftmctions  and  juris- 
diction are  confined  to  purely  spiritual 
purposes.  I  have  no  Court.  I,  of  course, 
make  it  a  rule  of  oonscience  to  take  the 
best  advice  I  can,  especially  in  cases 
which  constantly  occpr  of  the  validity  of 
marriages,  which  are  constantly  ooming 
before  me,  certainly  oftener  tlian  every 

(o)  8  Stark.  178 ;  Dow.  &  By.,  N.P.C.  38. 
(6)  1  Peak.  N.P.C.  25. 
(c)  1C.&K.97. 
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mouth.  I  take  the  advice  of  theologians  ; 
the  case  is  accurately  studied ;  and  in  these 
books  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
aathorities  are  collected,  and  I  form  my 
judgment  accordingly.  We  have  no  pro- 
fessional lawyers,  ecclesiastical  advocates, 
in  England  whom  I  can  consult.  I  some- 
times refer  complicated  cases  directly  to 
the  Roman  tribunals.  My  statement  is 
that  my  judgment  upon  all  questions  with- 
in my  jurisdiction  is  a  judgment  accredited 
at  Rome  until  reversed. 

Attorney  General :  The  witness  is  clearly 
not  a  professional  lawyer.  To  render  his 
evidence  admissible,  he  must  have  some 
peculiar  means  of  knowledge,  as  from 
office,  for  instance.  Whether  he  has  so 
or  not,  the  Committee  must  decide. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  L.C. :  He  comes  within 
the  description  of  a  person  peritua  virtute 
officii,  I  ought  to  say  at  once  that  it  is 
the  universal  opinion  of  all  the  judges  that 
the  case  of  Beg,  v.  Dent  as  represented  to 
have  been  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  WighU 
mem,  is  not  law. 

Lord  Lanodale:  The  witness  is  in  a 
situation  of  importance ;  he  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  important  and  respon- 
sible public  duties,  and,  connected  with 
them,  and  in  order  to  discharge  them 
properly,  he  is  bound  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  law  of 
marriage.  That  being  so,  his  evidence  is 
of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  judg[e.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  he  is  incompe- 
tent, (a) 

The  witness  repeated  his  evidence  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  referred  to  the  Bull  of 
the  4th  of  November  1741,  addressed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIY.  to  the  Bishops  of 
Belgium,  iu  which  he  pronounced  that  the 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Tametsi, 
though  promulgated  in  Belgium,  did  not 
apply  to  marriages  between  two  Protes- 
tants, or  to  mixed  marriages.  The  Bull  at 
first  applied  only  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
but  had  since  been  extended  generally. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pope  was 
that  these  countries  had  fallen  under  Pro- 
testant dominion,  but  that  was  only  one  of 
the  reasons.(6) 

The  Bev.  B.  LOhgow,  a  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  callea,  and  stated 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  Canon  law  and  theology  at  Bome,  and 


(a)  See  Vanderdonckt  v.  Thellusson,  8  C.B. 
S,  12,  and  the  other  aathorities  cited  in  Ro8coe 
N.P.  120,  on  this  point, 

(6)  The  question  of  the  validity  of  Protestant 
and  mixed  marriages  in  Malta,  where  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  alleged  to  be  law,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  by  Order  in  Council  dated  June 
28, 1899.    Their  lordships  have  not  yet  reported. 


had  passed  the  examinations  which  we^ 
supposed  to  qualify  a  msn  for  filling  any 
office  in  the  Church.  He  had,  however, 
no  further  judicial  functions  regarding 
marria.ge  than  those  possessed  by  any 
other  parish  priest. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  witness 
did  not  come  within  the  description  of 
peritus. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  claimant's  case 
some  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
claimant  might  call  additional  witnesses 
on  the  marriage  law,  should  the  Crown 
call  evidence  to  contradict  that  which  had 
been  produced. 

Lord  Lthdhurst,  L.O.  :  The  Solicitor 
General  has  heard  all  the  evidence.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Junior  Counsel  for  the 
claimant  can  be  called  upon  to  sum  un  the 
case,  till  he  knows  whether  this  is  all  the 
evidence  that  will  be  required  on  this 
point;  and  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown 
ought  now  to  elect  what  course  they  mean 
to  adopt,  and  to  say  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  call  evidence.  Sir  T.  WUdo 
ought,  however,  to  understand  that  he 
cannot  be  allowed,  unless  as  evidenoe  in 
reply,  to  call  any  other  evidence  than 
what  he  may  think  fit  to  do  before  he 
closes  his  case.  He  wishes,  if  the  Crown 
should  think  it  right  to  call  evidenoe, 
that  he  maj  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce additional  evidence.  That  is  not  a 
position  of  things  which  can  ever  be 
acceded  to. 

Further  evidence  having  been  given, 

Erie  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case  of 
the  claimant.  This  is  a  statute  to  deprive 
certain  persons  of  a  natural  right,  a  right 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  both  of  God  and 
man,  or  at  least  to  prevent  these  persons 
exercising  that  right,  except  in  a  ▼eiT 
limited  and  restricted  manner.  Can  such 
a  law,  without  any  direct  and  express  pro- 
vision, apply  to  marriages  contracted  in  a 
foreign  country  P  It  is  a  general  rule  in 
the  laws  of  all  countries  that  M^e^  fiastraterrir' 
torum  non  chligcMt,  An  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  so  worded  as  to  bind  Englishmen 
everywhere ;  otherwise  its  operation  must 
be  confined  with  the  realm  of  England. 
Counsel  again  referred  to  the  Slave  Trade 
Acts,  6  Geo,  4.  c.  113.  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  98. 
The  Act  of  1  Jac.  1.  o.  11.  enacted  in 
the  broadest  terms  that  if  a  man  being 
married  should  marry  again,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.  Under  that  statute,  a 
man  who,  having  married  here,  went 
abroad,  uid  during  the  life  of  his  wife 
there  married  another  woman,  could  not 
be  punished, (a)  and  so  in  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31. 
the  words, 
"  within  the  realm  of  England  or  elsewhere," 


(a)  Anon.  Sid.  m. 
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were  passed  to  get  rid  of  the  diffioalty.  It  is 
yet  doubtfnl  whether  the  5  A  6  Will.  4. 
0.  54.,  prohibiting  aJI  maiTiages  of  persons 
within  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  and 
declaring  such  marriages  nnll  and  Toid, 
would  applj  to  such  marriages  contracted 
out  of  the  realm  of  £ngland.(a) 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.O.  :  With  respect  to 
the  statute  just  mentioned,  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  I  am  supposed  to  have  brought 
in  a  bill  to  prohibit  u  man  from  marrying 
his  former  wife's  sister;  I  did  no  such 
thing.  The  statute  simply  says  that  such 
a  marriage  shall  be  void,  not  voidable. 
The  statute  was  passed  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gettinff  rid  of  the  doubt  which 
miffht  for  years  leave  two  parties  and  their 
children  in  the  belief  ihat  a  valid  marriage 
had  taken  place,  subject  in  fact  to  have 
that  marriage  declared  void  bv  a  suit  in- 
stituted just  before  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties.  As  to  the  last  Act  relating  to  the 
sltive  trade,  it  was  absolately  necessary  to 
be  passed;  for  the  former  did  apply  in 
some  instances,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  to  show  distinctly  where  it 
was  and  where  it  was  not  applicable. 

Erie:  The  principle  is  however  proved 
by  the  Acts  referred  to.  The  Usury  Acts, 
13  Eliz,  c.  8.  and  12  AnTie,  st.  2.  c.  16., 
also  oontain  words  of  the  widest  significa- 
tion, but  were  held  only  to  apply  to  con- 
tracts made  in  England,  and  14  Oeo,  3. 
c.  79.  and  3  Oeo»  4.  o.  45.  were  passed  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

Lord  Ltndhurst  L.C.  :  Suppose  a  divorce 
case  where  parties  are  to  be  prohibited 
from  marryine,  what  words  must  be  used 
to  efifect  that  object  P 

Erie :  The  Act  must  name  the  parties 
and  prohibit  them  from  marrying  any- 
where. The  rule  of  limited  construction 
is  especially  applicable  to  such  an  Act  as 
this;  first,  becanse  the  law  favours 
marriage,  and  secondly,  because  the  uni- 
versal role  of  law  is  that  marriages  valid 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made  are  valid  all  over  the  world.  Sorvin- 
ehire  v.  Sorim8hvre,{b)  recognised  that 
doctrine  in  1752,  and  the  national  faith 
has  since  been  pledged  to  it ;  Compton  v. 
Bearcro/t,(c)  ByanY.  Ry(in,{d)  Warrenderv, 
Warrender,(e)  BirtwhiaOe  v.  Va/rdill.{f)  If 
infancy  is  pleaded  as  a  defence,  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  contract  in 

(o)  Bat  see  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.L.  198 ; 
Meite  V.  Metfe,  1  Sw.  &  Tr.  416 ;  Simonin  v. 
MaUac,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  77 ;  SoUoma^or  v.  De 
Barros,  5  P.D.  94 ;  Cooper  v.  Cooper  18  App. 
Ca.  8K ;  In  re  Cooke's  frusta,  56  L.  J.  Ch.  687. 

(6)  2  Hag.  Cod.  895,  417. 

(c)  /6.  443,  444,  n. 

id)  ?  Phill.  882. 
-     ie)  2  CL  and  F.-488.  - 

(/)  lb,  571  and  7  a.  and  F.  895. 


the  country  where  it  was  made  ;  Male  v. 
Bohert8.(a)  That  is  the  oase  in  other 
ooantries  as  well  as  in  England.  France 
affords,  perhaps,  the  only  exception  to  the 
rale.  The  Code  Civil,  in  the  Preliminary 
Title,(6)  says  that 

"  the  laws  relating  to  the  state  or  capacity  of 
persoDB  govern  Frenchmen,  even  when  residing 
in  a  foreign  country.'* 

But  in  another  part  of  the  Code,(c)  this 
general  propoflition  is  limited  by  a  specific 
declaration,  that 

'*  the  marriage  of  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  valid  if  celebrated  according  to 
the  forms  used  in  such  country." 

It  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  observance  of 
certain  forms,  which  it  in  manifest  could 
never  be  required  or  observed  in  any 
country  where  the  law  of  France  did  not 
prevail,  and  the  general  declaration  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  overriding  the 
specific  proTision  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Courts 
of  France  have  often  held  that  a  marriage 
of  a  French  subject,  celebrated  acoording 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
tracted, was  valia.  This  principle  has 
again  and  again  been  distinctly  upneld  by 
the  American  Courts ;  and  Story {d)  refers 
to  oases  where  men  struck  with  incapacity 
by  the  rules  of  law  in  their  own  State 
went  away  into  another  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  law,  performed  the  act  which 
they  were  incapable  of  performing  in  their 
own  State,  and  then  returned  to  that 
State  where  the  validity  of  what  they  had 
elsewhere  done  was  acknowledged.  One 
of  these  cases  was  the  marriage  of  a  white 
man  with  a  black  woman,  such  marriage 
being  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  State  to 
which  the  man  belonged.  This  principle 
is  so  important,  that  unless  the  Legislature 
has  most  clearly  and  expressly  declared  an 
intention  to  avoid  it,  such  intention  can- 
not be  implied ;  Dwarris  on  Statutes. (e) 

The  Act  in  qnestion  was  strongly  op- 
posed, (/)  and  it  may  reasonably  be  Bup>- 
posed  that  the  words  necessary  to  giye 
efl^eot  to  it  abroad  were  intentionally  left 
out.  It  can  only  have  been  of  excessive  can* 
tion  that  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  was  asked  to  the  marriatre  of  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Hanoyer.  Her  present 
Majesty  (had  she  married  before  coming  to 
the  throne).  Princess  Oha^lotte,Mid  Princess 
Augtuta  of  Cambridge  might  have  married 
and  their  issue  would  haye  been  exempt 
from  the  Act.    The  Act  does  not  extend 


(a)  8  Esp.  168. 

(6)  Art.  8. 

(c)  Art.  170. 

Id)  Conflict  of  Laws,  c.  IV.  s.  103,  et  seg, 

(e)   Vol  2,  p.  647. 
-  CO  i5fi&i2fibhett'f  PbMcftiJfatgry;ftnA  Pro- 
test of  Peers,  Ann.  Reg.  1762. 
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to  Ireland,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no ' 
doubt  if  the  line  of  Bnccession  shoal  d 
come  into  the  Duke  of  StMsesD,  the  pre- 
sent claimant  wonld  be  entitled  to  the 
allegiance  of  Ireland.  That  country,  for 
such  a  purpose,  stands  in  the  position  of 
a  foreig^  country. 

Lord  Baougham  :  Not  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  succession  of  the  Grown,  for  there  is 
an  Irish  Act  which  ffives  the  Grown  of 
Ireland  to  any  one  wno  holds  the  Crown 
of  England.(a) 

Erie:  The  words  of  the  Act  in  question 
here  are  indefinite  and  ya^ue,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  have  effect  against  the 
great  principles  of  law  which  all  nations 
have  recognised.  There  has  been  a  mar- 
riage in  fact  valid  by  the  general  law  of 
England,  but  it  is  sought  to  avoid  it  by 
the  doubtful  terms  of  a  cQsablinff  and 
penal  statute.  No  such  violation  of  known 
and  universally  recoffnised  principles  will 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Committee. 

Lord  Ltmdbubst,  L.G. :  I  propose  to  put 
a  question  to  the  judges.  It  is  upon  the 
construction  of  the  £>yal  Marriage  Act. 
If  the  judges  should  wish  for  any  farther 
argument,  any  argument  from  the  Attorney 
General,  they  wul  intimate  their  wishes 
to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrang[ement8.  I  propose  to  sub- 
mit the  following  question  to  the  judges : 

"  Evidence  being  offered  of  a  marriage 
solemnised  at  Rome  in  the  year  1798  by 
an  English  priest,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  between  A.B., 
a  son  of  his  Majesty  King  Qeorge  3.,  and 
CD.,  a  British  subject,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  his  said  Majesty,  assum- 
ing such  evidence  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  u  valid  marriage  between  A.B. 
and  G.D.  independently  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  12  Geo.  3.  c.  11.,  would  it  be 
sufficient,  havini;  regard  to  that  statute, 
to  establish  a  valid  marriage  in  a  suit,  in 
which  the  eldest  son  of  A.S.  claims  lands 
in  England,  as  heir  of  A.B.,  by  virtue  of 
such  alleged  marriage  P  " 

The  judges  requested  time  to  consider 
the  question,  which  was  granted. 

July  9. 

TiNDAL,  G.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  judges ; 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  am  re- 
quested by  my  brethren  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  judges  who  have  heard 
the  argument  in  this  case,  that,  assuming 
the  evidence  given  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  a  valid  marriage  between 
A.B.  and  G.D.  independently  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  12  Geo.  8.  c.  11.,  it  is 
not  sufficient^  having  regard  to  that 
I   ■  1 .1  ... .       ■     ■■f.ifc  I,  I  .  I  . 

(a)  83  H.  8.  c.  1  (Jr.). 


statute,  to  establish  a  valid  marriage  in  a 
suit  in  which  the  eldest  son  of  A.B.  claims 
lands  in  England,  as  heir  of  A.B.,  by 
virtue  of  such  alleged  marriage.  The 
question  turns  entirely  upon  flie  legal 
construction  of  that  statute,  and  is  shortly 
this :  whether,  to  bring  a  marriage  within 
the  prohibition  of  that  statute,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  been  contracted 
within  the  realm  of  England,  or  whether 
the  statute  extends  to  prohibit  and  to 
annul  marriages,  wherever  the  same  be 
contracted  or  golemnised,  either  within 
the  realm  of  England  or  without. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
as  your  lordship's  question  states  that 
A.B.  is  a  son  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  3.,  it  applies  to  a  descendant  of  the 
body  of  his  late  Majesty  King  C^eorge  2., 
not  being  the  issue  of  any  prinoess 
married  into  a  foreign  family;  so  that 
A.B.  falls  precisely  within  the  class  or 
description  of  persons  with  respect  to 
whose  marriage  the  statute  intends  to 
legislate ;  and  that,  as  he  foils  within  that 
description  or  clafis,  the  statute  may  be 
considered  as  if  it  had  been  passed  with 
respect  to  him  personally  and  indi- 
vidually ;  as  if  it  had  enacted  in  express 
terms,  **  That  A.B.  shall  not  be  capable  of 
contracting  matrimony  without  tne  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal  and 
declared  in  Council.'*  And  again :  *'  That 
the  marriage  of  A.B.  without  such  con- 
sent first  had  and  obtained,  shall  be  null 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

My  Lords,  the  only  rule  for  the  con- 
struction of  Acts  of  Parliament  is,  that 
they  should  be  construed  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  Parliament  which  passed 
the  Act.  If  the  words  of  the  statute  are 
in  themselves  precise  and  unambiguous, 
then  no  more  can  be  necessary  than  to 
expound  those  words  in  their  natural  and 
ordinary  sense.  The  words  themselves 
alone  do,  in  such  case,  best  declare  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver.  But  if  any 
doubt  arises  from  the  terms  employed  by 
tiie  Legislature,  it  has  alwavs  been  held 
a  safe  means  of  collecting  the  intention, 
to  call  in  aid  the  ground  and  cause  of 
making  the  statute,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  the  preamble,  which,  according  to 
Chief  Justice  Dyer  (a)  is— 

"  A  key  to  open  the  minds  of  the  makers  of 
the  Aot,  and  the  mischiefs  which  they  intended 
to  redress." 

And  looking  to  all  these  grounds  of  in- 
terpretation, we  think  they  concur,  in  the 
present  instance,  in  demanding  that  con- 
struction of  the  statute  at  which  we  hare 
arrived.  For  in  the  first  place  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself  appear  to  us  to  be  free 


^(a)  S^toioe^  V.  Xord  ZottdLPlowd.  80ft. 
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from  ambigaity.  The  prohibitory  wordB 
of  it  are  general : 

"  That  no  one  of  the  persons  therein  described 
shall  be  capable  of  contracting  matrimonj." 

And  again : 

'*  That  every  marriage  or  matrimonial  con- 
tract of  any  such  person  shall  be  null  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoerer." 

The  statute  does  not  enact  an  incapacity 
to  contract  matrimony  within  one  par- 
ticular country  and  district  or  anotner, 
but  to  contract  matrimony  generally,  and 
in  the  abstract.  It  is  an  incapacity, 
attaching  itself  to  the  person  of  A.  B., 
which  he  carries  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  But,  as  a  marriage  once  duly  con- 
tracted in  anv  country  will  be  a  valid 
marriage  aU  toe  world  over,  the  incapacity 
to  contract  a  marriage  at  Bome  is  as 
dearly  within  the  prohibitory  words  of 
the  statute  as  the  incapacity  to  contract 
in  England.  So  again,  as  to  the  second 
or  annulling  branch  of  the  enactment, 

"  that  eveiy  marriage  without  saoh  consent  shall 
be  null  and  void  ;  '^ 

the  words  employed  are  general,  or  more 
nroperly,  universal ;  and  cannot  be  satis- 
ned  in  their  plain,  Uteral,  ordinary  mean- 
ing, unless  they  are  held  to  extend  to  all 
marriages  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  have  been  contracted  or  cele- 
brated. 

The  words  of  the  second  section  throw 
light  upon  and  confirm  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  the  first.  By  the  second 
section  the  descendants  of  the  body  of 
Oeo.  2,  being  above  the  age  of  25  jears, 
who  shall  persist  in  their  resolution  to 
contract  a  marriaffe  disapproved  of  or 
dissented  from  by  uie  King,  upon  giving 
notice  to  the  Privy  Council,  are  enabled, 
at  any  time  from  the  expiration  of 
12  calendar  months  after  such  notice,  to 
contract  such  marriage,  and  such  mar- 
riage may  be  duly  solemnised  without  the 
previous  consent  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  successors;  and  such  marriage  is  de- 
clared to  be  good,  as  if  that  Act  had  never 
been  made,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment shaU,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  12  months,  expressely  declare  their 
disapprobation  of  such  intended  marriage. 
The  words  employed  in  this  section  are 
the  same  as  in  the  6rst,  *'  to  contract  a 
marriage,"  and  "  marriage  "  generally, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  country 
wherein  the  marriage  is  contracted  or 
solemnised.  But,  as  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained by  any  one  but  that  a  marriage, 
taking  place  with  the  due  observance 
of  the  requisites  of  the  second  seution, 
wonld  be  held  equally  valid  whether  con- 
tacted and  oelenrated  at  Bome  or  in 
■o  -we  think  it  would  be  con- 


trary to  all  established  rules  of  construc- 
tion if  the  vei7  same  words  in  the  first 
section  were  to  receive  a  different  sense 
from  those  in  the  second;  if  it  should  be 
held  that  a  marriage  at  Bome,  contracted 
with  reference  to  the  second  section,  is 
made  valid,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mar- 
riage at  Bome  is  not  prohibited  under  the 
first. 

Indeed  it  is  scarcelv  supposable  that 
the  Legislature  should  have  provided  the 
minute  and  laborious  machmery  of  the 
second  section ;  that  it  should  have  inter- 
posed such  checks  against  a  marriage 
without  consent,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  rendered  such  a  marriage  ultimately 
valid  in  one  given  state  of  circumstances, 
if  the  party  himself  who  is  the  subject  of 
such  legislation,  bv  an  easy  ioumey,  or  a 
voyage  of  a  few  nours,  could  render  all 
these  provisions  useless,  and  set  the 
statute  at  defiance  bv  contracting  a  mar- 
riage abroad  with  whomsoever  he  thought 
proper.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, whilst  we  are  looking  to  the  body 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  discover  its  inter- 
pretation, that  the  very  exception  from 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  issues  of 
those  princesses  who  have  married  or  may 
marry  into  foreigpi  families  affords  some 

groof  that  marriages  abroad  could  not 
ave  been  out  of  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  as  such  marriages  in  all 
probability  might  not  unfrequently  be 
celebrated  out  of  England. 

It  was  contended  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  th24i  an 
Act  of  the  English  Legislature  can  have  no 
binding  force  beyond  or  out  of  the  realm 
of  England ;  and,  if  bv  this  is  meant  only 
that  it  can  have  no  obligatory  force  u^n 
the  subjects  of  another  state,  the  position 
is  no  .doubt  correct  in  its  full  extent; 
but  it  is  equallv  certain  that  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  will  bind  the  subjects  of  this 
reum,  both  within  the  kingdom  and  with- 
out, if  such  was  its  intention.  Indeed  it 
was  admitted  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  claimant,  that,  if  there  had  been  found 
in  this  statute  the  words  "  marriages  with- 
in the  realm  of  England,  or  without,"  or 
any  other  words  equipollent  thereto,  under 
such  an  enactment  the  capacity  to  con* 
tract  a  marriage  at  Bome  would  have 
been  taken  away,  and  the  marriage  there 
solemnised  would  have  been  made  null 
and  void.  But  if  the  words  actually  found 
in  the  statute  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  all  marriages,  as  well  those 
within  the  realm  as  without,  as  we  think 
they  are,  and  if  at  the  same  tune  the  re- 
straining the  sense  of  those  words  to 
marriages  in  England  must  necessarily 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Act, 
as  we  think  it  would;  then  it  seems  to 
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follow  that  the  constraction  of  the  Act 
must  be  the  same,  whether  those  words 
are  fonnd  within  the  statute  or  not. 
Surely,  if  the  marriage  of  a  descendant  of 
George  the  Second,  contracted  or  cele- 
brated in  ScotLmd  or  Ireland,  or  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  be  held  a  marriage  not 
prohibited  by  this  Act,  the  statute  itself 
may  be  considered  a«  virtually  and  sub- 
stantially a  dead  letter  from  the  first  day 
it  was  passed.  But  the  object  and  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  mischief  intended  to  be  prevented 
thereby,  are  clear,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  Act.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  policy  and  ex- 
pediency which  requires  that  no  marriage 
of  any  branch  of  the  Boyal  Family 
should  be  contracted  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  tbe  interests  of  the  State, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  object 
declared  by  the  preamble  is, 

'*  more  effectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Becond,  from 
marrying  without  the  approbation  of  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign  *'  $ 

it  declares 

'*  tbe  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  State  ** ; 

and, 

« that  therefore  the  kings  of  this  realm  have 
ever  been  entrusted  with  the  care  and  approba- 
tion thereof.'*(a) 

But  this  object  is  frustrated,  the  mischief  is 
remediless,  and  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
nugatory,  if  the  marriage  which  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  confessedly  void  is 
to  be  held  good  and  valid  wnen  cele- 
brated out  of  tbe  country. 

It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ant that,  as  it  is  directed  in  the  1st  section 
of  the  Act  that  the  consent  under  the 
G-reat  Seal  shall  be  set  out  in  the  licence 
and  register  of  the  marriage,  and  as  this 
direction  can  only  be  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  marriag^e  celebrated  in  this  coun- 
try, so  the  prohibition  must  be  construed  as 
confined  to  a  marriage  in  this  country 
only,  and  as  not  exbending  to  a  foreign 
marriage.  But  to  this  objection  it  appeal's 
to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the 
only  words  in  that  section  that  are  essen- 
tial to  make  the  marriage  a  valid  mar- 
riage, are  those  which  require 
"  the  previous  consent  of  His  Majesty,  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  declared  in  Council  " ; 

and  that  the  words  which  follow, 
directing  such  consent  to  be  set  out 
in  the  licence  and  the  register  of 
marriage,  are,  as  the  very  words  import, 
directory  only,    not    essential,    and    are 

(a)  See  the  Opinions  of  the  Judges,  15  St.  Tr. 
.1295,  and  12  Rep.  94. 


applicable  to  those  cases  alone  where  they 
can  be  applied,  namely,  to  the  case  of  a 
marriage  celebrated  in  England  by 
licence.  For  it  would  be  impos^iible  to 
contend,  if  the  marriage  of  A.B.  had  been 
celebrated  at  Borne  with  the  previous 
consent  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Thii-d,  signified  unaer  the  Great  Seal,  and 
declared  in  Council,  that  such  marriage 
would  not  have  been  good  and  valid  to  all 
intents,  and  purposes,  although  the  obser- 
vance of  the  direction  that  such  consent 
should  be  inserted  in  the  licence  and 
register  of  the  marriage  had  become  in 
that  case  impracticable. 

It  was  further  contended  in  argument, 
that  inasmuch  as  by  tho  3rd  section  of  the 
Act  all  persons  who  wilfully  and  knowingly 
presume  to  solemnize  or  assist,  or  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  any  marriage, 
or  at  the  making  of  any  matrimonial  con- 
tract, without  such  consent,  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  a  proBmunire ;  and  as  there 
is  no  provision  made  in  this  section  for 
the  trial  and  consequently  the  punishment 
of  the  offender  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed  out  of  England,  the  necessary 
inference  must  be  that  the  statute  itself 
does  not  extend  to  prohibit  a  marriage  oat 
of  England;  but  we  think  the  inference 
that  the  penal  clause  is  itself  defective,  in 
not  making^  provision  for  the  trial  of 
British  subjects  when  they  violate  the 
statute  out  of  the  realm,  is  tbe  more  just 
and  reasonable  inference ;  not  that  we 
should  refuse  on  that  account  to  give  the 
plain  words  of  the  statute  their  necessary 
force,  and  hold  the  enactment  itself  to  be 
substantially  useless  and  inoperative.  We 
therefore  think,  for  the  reasons  humbly 
submitted  to  your  Lordships,  that  tho 
eldest  son  of  A.  B.,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  your  lordship's  question, 
and  regard  being  had  to  the  statute 
12  Geo.  3.  c.  11,  could  not  make  out  a 
good  title  as  heir  to  A.  B.,  to  the  lauda 
sought  to  be  recovered. 

Lord  Lyndhubst,  L.C,  after  Lhauking 
the  judges,  and  consultinc^  with  their 
Lordships,  proposed  to  resolve,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Claimant  has  not  made  out  his  claim. 

Lord  BuouGHAJii :  My  Lords,  in  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  my  noblo  and  learned 
friend,  and  in  expressing  my  entire  con- 
currence with 'the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges,  I  do  so  upon  the  ground  not  only 
that  the  object  of  the  Act  is  clear,  but 
that  the  words  of  the  Act  are  sufficient 
(for  that  is  necessary  also)  to  accomplish 
the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Act.  I  say 
this,  because  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  to 
hold  that  the  purpose  is  clear,  unless  the 
words  are  sumoient  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  though  otherwise  the  Act  -might 
joave '  been  nugatory.    It  wad  'so  in  ^am 
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oaee  of  the  General  Marriage  Act.  It  was 
qaite  clear  that  that  Act  was  intended  to 
prevent  minors  from  marrying  without 
consent,  unless,  with  the  publication  of 
banns ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
going  to  Scotland,  a  very  short  journey, 
the  parties  intended  to  be  affected  by  the 
Act  namely,  wealthy  persons,  could  easily 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  defeat  the 
Act.  My  opinioa  is  that,  if  that  Act  had 
used  the  same  phraseology  as  this,  and 
had  rendered  the  parties  incapable  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  Oompton  v.  Bearcroft(a)  and 
Ilderton  v.  Ilaerton.{h)  At  all  events, 
there  is  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  stamp 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  opinions  de- 
livered by  the  learned  judt^es.  Parties 
are  rendered  incapable  of  contracting 
matrimony,  and  not  merely,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Hardwickes  Act,  the  marringe 
rendered  null  and  void.  It  therefore 
follows  that  a  Prince  going  abroad  and 
contracting  matrimony  is,  for  all  British 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  Crown  and 
the  rights  of  Peerage,  incapable  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  and  any  marriage 
so  contracted  is  nuU  and  void. 

Lord  Lthdhurst,  L.O.  :  I  do  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  to  establish  the  marriage  as 
a  marriage  in  fact. 

Lord  DsKVAN,  L.G.J. :  After  the  observa- 
tions of  my  noble  and  learned  friendci,  there 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  sufficient 
reason  for  postponing  the  decision  on  this 
claim.  I  join  in  the  thanks  which  I  think 
we  owe  to  the  leai*ned  judges  for  the  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  document  which  has 
been  read  before  your  Lordships,  and  I 
am  happy  and  very  much  satisfied  in  being 
enabled  to  say  that  my  opinion  entirely 
agrees  with  ihat  of  your  Lordships;  I 
think  the  operative  words  of  the  Koyal 
Marriage  Act,  taken  alone,  are  perfectly 
clear  to  show  that  this  is  no  marriage  by 
the  law  of  England, 

Lord  Campbell:  My  Lords,  I  agree 
with  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Lord  ChanceUar,  that,  as  the  evidence  now 
stands,  there  would  be  a  marriage  in  fact ; 
because  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
to  us  of  the  Eoman  law,  uncontradicted  as 
it  is,  would  prove  that  a  n.arriage  at  Rome 
of  English  Protestants,  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  their  own  church, 
would  be  recognised  as  a  marriage  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  therefore  would  be  a 
marriage  all  over  the  world.  I  own  that 
that  evidence  rather  surprised  mo.  I  had 
imagined  that  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  a  valid  marriage  at  Borne  be- 
tween Protestants  by  a  Protestant  clergy- 

(a)  2  ;     ^ 


man,  such  as  the  Roman  law  would  recog- 
nise. As  the  evidence  stands  at  your 
Lonlships*  bar  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Romau  law  would  recognise  such 
a  marriage  without  the  religious  cere- 
monies required  by  the  Romish  Church 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  namely,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  would 
treat  it  as  a  marriage  valid  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Church  before  the  date 
of  the  decree  of  that  Council ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  respecting  marriages  was  not  meant 
to  apply  to  the  marriage  of  Protestants, 
who  could  not. conform  to  it.  That,  my 
Lords,  I  think  is  the  universally  prevailing 
opinion.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Roy^ 
Marriage  Act,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  validity  of  this 
marriage.  The  elaborate  opinion  that  has 
been  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  appears  to  me  to  have 
entirely  exhausted  this  part  of  the  subject. 
It  accords  with  the  opinion  I  had  origi- 
nally formed.  I  kept  my  mind,  however, 
entirely  open  till  I  had  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  Doth  sides,  and  I  am  novr  con- 
firmed in  my  previous  opinion  by  the  le^ 
reasoning  laid  before  us  in  the  most  admir- 
able opinion  we  have  this  day  heard 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I 
entirely  concur  with  that  opinion.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
British  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  m-^king 
invalid  the  marriage  ot  particular  British 
subjects  all  over  the  world.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  object  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament  to  invalidate  marriages  of 
the  descendants  of  George  the  Second  (wilh 
the  exception  of  Princesses  married  into 
foreigu  royal  famUies)  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown,  wherever  these 
marriages  might  be  celebrated ;  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  intention  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  language 
which  has  been  employed. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.  C.  :  My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  explain,  that  by  a  "  mariiage  in  fact," 
I  mean  that  I  think  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  these  parties  were 
maiTiod  at  Rome  hj  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  m  conformity  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church. 
With  regard  to  the  evidence,  as  referred 
to  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend  liord 
Campbell^  that  evidence  is  sufficient,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  to  show  that  this  mai*- 
riage  would  be  a  valid  marriage  of  Pro- 
testants at  Rome,  according  to  the  law  of 
Rome ;  whether  such  a  maiTiage  would 
be  a  valid  marriage  in  this  countir,  for 
any  purpose  independently  of  the  Ro;fal 
Marriage  Act,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  give 
no  opimon. 

Lord  BBOtJOHAK  :  I  give  no  opinion 
upon  that. 
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Lord  OormiHAX  :  My  Lords,  after  the 
difloussion  whioh  bae  takes  place,  I  think 
it  right  to  Bay  that  my  opinion  is  formed 
entirely  and  ezcluaiTely  upon  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act.  It  is  only  toat  part  of  the 
case  wl^ch  has  been  eonclndea,  and  that 
is  the  only  part  upon  which  we  can 
properly  express  an  opinion.  I  entirely 
agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  learned  judges,  inasmuch 
as  by  the  conatmction  of  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act,  whether  the  marriage 
wonld  be  yalid  by  the  law  of  Borne  or  nut, 
it  wonld  not  be  yalid  hy  the  law  of  this 
conntry.  My  opinion  therefore  is  against 
the  olaim* 


It  was  then  resolyed  that  the  olahmoii 
had  not  made  ont  his  claim  to  be  Dnke  of 
8v$8em,  Earl  of  Invemsss,  and  Baron  of 
ArJdow,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  to 
report  the  same  to  the  Honse. 

The  resolntion  was  accordingly  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  afflrmed.  And 
the  same  was  reported  by  the  Hoase  to 
Her  Majesty .^Ik>nb'  JowmaU,  9tk  Jnhr 
1844. 

Matbbials  iCASfB  USE  07.— Tho  above 
report  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports 
in  11  CI.  &  F.  85,  8  Jar.  798,  and  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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8AMUEL  Gray 

The  Queen 

Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  writ  of  error,  September  2, 
1844.    (Reported  in  11  01.  &  F.  427,  and  8  Jur.  879.) 


AGAINST 


-  Plaintiff  in  Erroi\ 

-  Defendant  in  Error. 


On  ao  indietmept  m  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  under  1  Vicl.  e.  85.,  for  shooting 
with  intent,  &c,  a  felony  panishable  irith  transportation,  the  prisoner  challenged  two  of  the  jurors 
peremptorily.  The  Court  having  overroled  the  challenges,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and 
sentenced,  bat  the  judgment  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  writ  of  error,  and 
a  venire  de  novo  awarded. 
Right  of  peremptory  challenge  in  felonies  not  capital. 

Held  by  the  House  of  Lords  (Present :  Lords  Lyndhurst,  L.C. ;  Brougham,  and  Campbell)*- 
The  right  of  a  prisoner  to  challenge  SO  jurors  peremptorily  exists  in  all  cases  of  felony,  and 
is  not  confined  to  felonies  which  axe  punishable  capitally. 


This  case  raised  the  question  whether  a 
prisoner's  right  to  challenge  20  jnrors 
peremptorily  is  confined  to  cases  punish- 
able with  death,  m-  extends  to  all  felonies. 
Before  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  (in 
England  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  and  in 
Ireland  by  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.),  all  felonies 
except  petty  larceny  and  mayhem  were 
punishable  with  death.  In  England,  as 
stated  below,  the  practice  both  before 
7  &  8  Geo,  4.  c.  28.,  and  after,  had  been  to 
allow  peremptory  challenges  in  all  cases 
of  felony.  In  Ireland,  before  9  Geo.  4.  c.  54., 
peremptory  challenges  were  only  allowed 
in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  afterwards,  only  in  cases  of  felony 
punishable  with  death. 

An  indictment  was  preferred  in  1842,  at 
Monaghan,  in  Ireland,  against  Bemud 
Gray,  under  1  Vict.  c.  85.  ss.  3  &  4,  charging 
him,  in  the  first  count,  with  shooting  with 
intent  to  murder,  and,  in  the  second 
count,  with  shooting  with  intent  to  do 
grievous  bodily  harm.  The  statute  made 
the  ofi*ence  felony  punishable  with  trans- 
portation, even  though  no  bodily  harm 
should  be  inflicted.  The  prisoner  was 
three  times  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Mon- 
aghan Assises,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
jurors  disagreed  about  their  verdict,  and 
were  discharged.  The  indictment  having 
been  removed  by  oertiorari  into  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  Gray, 
the  defendant,  pleaded  specially  aiUrefois 
aoqvit,  and  the  Crown  having  demurred, 
the  Court  gave  judgment  of  respondeat 
ouster  (a);  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
*•  Hot  Guilty."    The  record  having  been 


(o)  5  Iz.  L.  B.  6M. 


sent  down  for  trial  to  the  Monaghan  Sum- 
mer Assizes  in  the  year  1848,  the  defen- 
dant challenged  two  of  the  jurors,  WUliam 
Charles  WaadeU  and  James  Kelly,  peremp- 
torily, and  without  showing  anv  special 
cause  or  ground  of  challenge.  The  Crown 
having  demurred  to  the  challenges,  the 
Court  gave  judgment  aUowins  the  de- 
murrer, and  overruling  the  challenges,  (a) 
and  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  convicted. 
In  the  HUary  Term  1844,  following.  Gray 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  the 
ground  that  his  above-mentioned  chal- 
lenges had  been  disallowed  contrary  to 
law.(6) 

The  Court  (Febbin,  J.,  diss.)  dismissed 
the  motion,  and  sentenced  the  prisoner 
to  be  transported  for  life.  A  writ  of  error 
was  then  brought  to  reverse  the  judgment. 

The  Jndges  having  been  summoned, 
TiNDAL,  C.J.,  PoixooK,  C.B.,  Patteson, 
Williams,  Coleridgb,  Colthah,  and 
WioHTMAK,  J  J.,  Pabke,  B.,  and  Gubmst,  B, 
attended. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiffs  in  Error: 
Niipier  (c)  and  Dawson. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  :  Attom&y 
General  for  Ireland  (the  Right  Honour- 
able T.  B.  C.  Smith)  (d)  and  Waddington. 

Napier  and  JDawson  for  the  Plaintiff  in 
Error :  The  question  is,  whether  a  prisoner 
indicted  for  felony  under  1  VidL  c.  85. 
ss.  8  and  4,  has  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge,  his  life  not  being  in  danger. 
The  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  it  is 
submitted,  is  incident   to  every  felony, 

(a)  Irish  Giro.  Bep.^SO. 

(6)  6  Xr.  L.  B.  S69. 

(c)  Afterwards  Loid  Chaaeelloriof  Ireland. 

Id)  Afterwards  Matter  of  dw  Bells. 
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wbother  at  common  law,  or  by  statnte. 
A  felony  created  by  statute  has  all  tbe  in- 
cidents of  any  other  felony,  though  this 
is  felony  at  common  law,  and  the-statote^ 
has  only  altered  the  pnnishment.  This 
is  shown  by  the  Oocdheaver's  case  (a) 
where — 

"The  Judges  determined  that  this  offeuce 
was  a  new-created  felony,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  most  Dccesaarily  possess  all  the  incidents 
which  appertain  to  felony  by  the  roles  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law/' 

The  case  goes  on  to  say,  that  of  these 
rules  and  principles — 
"  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  is  the 
right  of  challenge,  especially  to  the  polls." 

On  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
challenge  depends  in  great  measure  the 
prisoner's  security  for  a  fair  trial.  Coke 
says  (ft)—-    - 

'*  by  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  high  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason,  a  man  may  challenge 
85  peremptorily,  which  is  under  three  juries,; 
but  more  he  cannot." 

And  Oomyne  says— 

"  So  in  petty  treason  or  felony,  by  the  common 
law,  he.  might  challenge  35,  which  is  now  re- 
strained, by  the  statute  22  Hen.  8,  to  20,  without 
cause  shown." (c) 

The  other  authorities  (d)  all  describe 
the  right  of  challenge  as  applicable  to 
felony,  and  do  not  confine  it  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  felonies. 

The  riffht  of  challenge  does  not  depend 
exclusively  on  the  punishment  being  capi- 
tal ;  it  even  applies  to  misprision  of  treason, 
which  is  a  high  misdemeanor,  but  no 
felony.  Further,  while  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  crime 
of  felony,  the  death-penalty  is  not. 

Hawkins  defines  it  thus  (e) — 

**  Felony,  which  ex  vi  termini,  signifies  quod 
Uhet  crimen  Jelleo  anitno  perpetratum,  and  can 
be  expressed  by  no  penphrasis  or  equivalent 
widiout  the  wordfelonice.^* 

This  is  partly  taken  from  the  definition 
borrowed  by  Coke  from  OlanvUle— 

'*  Quod  libet  capitale  crimen  felleo  animo  per- 
petratum."(f) 

Hcbwkine  amends  this  by  omitting  copt- 
taJe,  even  though  that  word  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  tbe  punishment  of  death. 
Lord  Coke  aid  not  consider  that  capitale 
only  included  ofiences  punishable  with 
death,  because  he  says  that  under  felony 

(a)  1  Leach,  C.  C.  66- 

(b)  3  Inst.  27. 

.(c)  Com  Dig.  Chall.  C.  1,  and  Justices  W.  2. 
4iQ_  Finch  U4  'JCit.  -ChaU«Bg«V-^BvO'"AbF. 
ChaU.  86 ;  Fits  N.  M*  Chall.  162  ;  Co.  Xat. 
1566.  -..^     . 

C«l  1  H»wk,  P.Q.Q,  7.8,  L    ...:■.■     . 
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in  oommission  is  included  chance  medley, 
se  de/endendo,  and  petty  larceny,  adding — 
**  For  such  of  these  crimes,  for  which  any  shall 
hare  this  judgment,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  he  be  dead,  he  shall  forfeit  all  his  lands  in 
fee  simple,  and  hii  goods  and  chattels.  For  fel- 
ony by  chance  medley,  or  «e  dtfendendo,  or  petty 
larceny,  he  shall  foifeit  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and  no  lands  of  any  estate  of  freehold  inheri- 
tance, "(a) 

Blackstone  adopts   these   remarks  and 

says (h) — 

"  Hence  it  follows  that  capital  punishment  does 
by  no  means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  felony." 

It  is  not  liability  to  death,  but  liability 
to  forfeiture  that  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
felony(c) ;  that  Blackstone  states  to  be  an 
inseparable  incident  and  true  criterion  of 
felony.  This,  howevei',  is  not  perfectly 
accurate,  for  misprision  of  treason,  which 
involves  forfeiture,  is  only  a  misde- 
meanor. The  right  of  challenge  is 
applied  in  terms  to  cases  of  felony,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  its  practical  allow- 
ance shoald  depend  on  a  casual  conse- 
quence, not  on  an  essential  property  of 
felony.  The  right  is  also  allowed  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  from  which  it  would 
be  excluded  if  the  reasons  employed  to 
exclude  it  in  cases  of  felony  were  sound. 
The  common  incident  in  all  the  offences 
to  which  the  right  of  challenge  extends 
is  not  the  death  penalty,  but  forfeiture. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  most  of  the 
text-writers,  in  dealing  with  the  right  of 
challenge,  speak  of  the  privilege  as  existing 
infavorem  vitce.  Text-book  writers  repeat 
one  another,  and  repetition  alone  cannot 
confer  authority  on  a  statement  originally 
wrong.  The  origin  of  all  these  descrip- 
tions is  in  Coke  (Co.  Lit.  1566),  where 
this  expression,  **  in  favour  of  life,"  is  used, 
but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  rule 
to  cases  punishable  with  death  is  shown  by 
his  including  misprision  of  treason,  which 
is  not  felony  and  not  punishable  with 
death.    In  another  place  he  says  [d)  that 

"  if  a  man  be  nonsuit  in  an  appeal  of  mayhem, 
it  is  peremptory ;  for  the  writ  says,  felonice 
maihemavit" 

which  shows  that  the  word  feloniee  was 
the  word  involving  the  right  of  peremp* 
lory  challenge,  for  mayhem  was  not 
capitally  punishable.  Comyns  (e)  gives  the 
rule  but  not  the  reason,  so  that  he  at  least 
did  not  think  that  the  rule  was  restrioted 
to  capital  cases. 

(a)  Co.  Lit.  ^9  la. 

(6)  4  Bla.  Com.,  97. 

ic)  The  penalty  of  forfeiture  was  aboUshcd 

by  83  &  34  Vict,  c.  28.  _ 

Ctf)  Co.  Lit.  lft9a.  ' 

{,e)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Challt  C. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  QHbert  (a)  euggeatci  a 
different  reason  for  the  rule,  viz.,  that  the 
trial  by  petty  jury  came  in  plaoe  of  the 
ordeal,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
case  of  the  Abbot  of  Strata  Meroella,(&) 
and  by  KUham*B  "  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror."  (c) 

BuLohstoTie  (d)  states  the  rale  as  to 
peremptory  challenges  donbtfolly,  saying 
that  it  was  granted 

"  ID  criminal  cases,  or  at  least  in  capital  ones,  in 
fitvorem  vita,** 

Bnt  one  of  his  commentators  {OoU" 
ridge,  J.)  suggests  that  this  inclades  all 
felonies  which  in  legal  theory  are  capital. 

Oomyne  merely  says  (e) — 

"  By  Statute  22  Hen.  6.  c.  14.  a  felon  may  chal- 
lenge 20  of  the  jury  peremptorily." 

The  words  of  the  Lrish  statute  (10  &  11 
Oho,  1.  c.  9.)  limiting  the  number  of  chal- 
lenges are  even  more  general : 

**  high   treason,  petty    treason,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  any  other  felony  whatsoever." 

This  statute  does  not  oountenanoe 
the  Lrish  practice,  and  in  England  the 
practice  has  always  been  to  allow  the 
ohallenge  in  all  felonies.  In  the  statute 
10  Oha,  1.,  sess.  2,  a,  14.  s.  5,  there  is  a 
specific  designation  of  the  felonies  which 
ore  punishable  with  death,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  distinction,  felony  or  not. 

The  analogy  from  the  case  of  petty 
larceny  will  be  denied,  and  it  will  be  said 
that  petty  larceny  is  not  a  felony.  But  in 
one  of  the  Year  Books  (/)  there  is  an 
argument  on  the  very  point,  whether  the 
taking  of  anything  under  the  valne  of 
12^.  was  a  felony  or  not,  and  Fitzherbert, 
who  was  then  Chief  Justice,  said: 

**  The  indictment  shall  be  that  hefelonice  cepit  ; 
for  it  is  such  a  felony  that  one  forfeits  all  his 

foods  for  it,  but  he  shall  not  lose  his  life.    And 
could  show  you   an  ancient  book,  that  he 
should  forfeit  his  lands  for  this." 

This  doctrine  is  adopted  by  Hale  (gfi 
and  by  Brooke, (k)  and  in  Bromley's  oase,(«) 


(a)  History  of  the  Common  Pleas,  p.  98. 

ib)  9  Rep.  24a. 

(c)  pp.  15,31,79. 

id)  4  Bla.  Com.  8. 

(e)  Tit.  Indictment  M. 

(/)  27  Hen.  8,  fo.  22. 

(0)  1  Hale  P.  C.  503,  580. 

(A)  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Corone,  pi.  2. 

(i)  Hetley,  p.  66.  See  also  Afale  ▼.  Ket, 
Hob.  184,  where  ihe  point  was  expressly 
decided.  "  Male  brought  an  action  against 
Ket  for  saying  that  he  had  stolen  his  com  out 
of  his  bam.  After  a  rerdiot  it  wa^  said  the 
com  might  not  be  worth  a  penny:  yet  judg- 
ment was  giyen  for  the  plaintiif ;  for  it  is  felony, 
though  it  be  not  eapitaL"    Ko^  in  CI.  &  F. 


which  shows  that  a  prisoner  indicted 
for  grand  larceny  might  be  convicted  of 
netty  larceny.  In  petty  as  in  grand 
larceny  the  prisoner  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel : 
Hawkins  (a)  and  Blackstone  (b) ;  the  sta- 
tute which  removed  this  disability,  6  &  7 
WiU,  4.  c.  114.  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween grand  and  petty  larceny,  which  also 
resemble  each  other  as  to  the  incidents 
of  a  finding  of  fugam  feeit :  Hawkins  (o) 
and  Hale,  (d)  Bex  .v.  Wilkes,  (e)  Haies 
V.  Petit,  (/)  P&ndock  v.  Mackinder,(g) 
where  the  question  was  whether  a 
person  convicted  of  larceny  ooold  be 
witness  to  a  will.  WilleSf  C.  J.,  de- 
livering the  judgment  of  the  Court,  dis- 
tingaishes  between  the  crime  and  the 
punishment.  He  refers  to  Ooke,  Hale, 
and  Hawkins,  to  show  that  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  are  infamous ;  he  then 
cites  authorities  to  show  that  petty  lar- 
ceny is  felony,  and  holds  that  a  person 
convicted  of  that  ofiPence  is  not  competent 
as  a  witness. 

If  grand  and  petty  larceny  are  the  same 
in  other  respects,  they  must  be  so  as 
regards  challenge,  especially  after  the 
statute  which  subjects  both  to  the  same 
punishment. 

In  any  felony  the  defendant  may  plead 
over  after  a  special  plea,  for  though  Lord 
Hale  states  that  he  may  do  so  in  favorem 
vitoB,(h)  that  testriction  has  not  been  recog- 
nised in  practice,  and  in  Bex  v.  Ooddard,(i) 
Lord  HoU  states  the  rule  as  existing 
in  case  of  felony  and  not  of  misdemeanor, 
showing  that  in  his  opinion  it  belongs  to 
felony  as  distinguished  from  misde- 
meanor. 

Again,  though  Hawkins  (J)  says  : 

''In  cases  not  capital  judgment  on  demurrer  is 
final," 

yet  in  Beg.  v.  Purehase,(k)  Pattesot^,  J., 
said, 

"I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prisoner  may  plead  over  to  the  felony,  if  the 
demurrer  be  decided  against  him."  (/) 

By  6  ^eo,  4.  c.  60.  s.  80,  a  special  jury 
is  allowed  in  all  criminal  cases,  except 
treason  and  felony.    The  reason  is  that 

(a)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  89.  s.  1. 

(6)  4  Bla.  Com.  355. 

(c)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  49.  s.  14. 

Id)  1  Hale  P.  C.  530. 

(e)  4  Burr.  2549. 

(/)  Plowd.  268. 

{g)  Wmes,  6Q9. 

(A)  2  Hale  P.C.  255. 

(i)  2  Ld.  Baym.  92t. 

0)  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  81r  s.  7. 

(A)  1  Car.  &  M.  619. 

(0  See  below,  p.  625n. 
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given  by  Lord  Chief  JoBtioe  Foftlwr  in 
Ren  y.  iiaoartney  (a) : 

*'  There  cannot  be  a  special  Jarj  in  oaaes  of 
treaaon  or  fi*lou7,  for  the  party  most  have  the 
advantage  of  challenging  80  without  canse 
Hhown." 

S.  29,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
arraigned  for  mnrder  or  felony  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge 
above  20,  mast  therefore  apply  to  every 
case  in  which  there  conld  not  faie  a  special 
jory — that  is  to  say,  to  every  kind  of 
felony. 

In  clergyable  felonies  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  existed.  Benefit 
of  clergy  was  at  first  a  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal privilege  (Sale  {b)) ;  it  was  afterwards 
granted  to  all  who  conld  read  {dearie  v. 
WiUiams),{e)  5  Anne  c.  6.,  but  though  the 
punishment  was  thns  in  efiect  altered,  a 
clei^able  felony  remains  in  quality  a 
capital  offence.  It  is  so  in  theory,  even 
where  a  statute  creates  a  felony  and 
makes  it  punishable  with  transportation. 
Be»  V.  Johneon  (d)  —  The  privilege  can 
unlv  be  taken  away  by  express  words ; 
and  Hawhine  says  :  (e) 

<'Ifa  statute  create  a  felony,  and  say  that  the 
offender  shall  sufller  death,  yet  he  shall  in  such 
case  have  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  for  this  being 
a  privilege  allowed  by  the  common  law,  cannot 
be  taken  away  without  express  words." 

Hale  if)  is  to  the  same  effect.  7  &  8  Oeo, 
4,  c.  28.  by  statute  abolished  benefit  of 
clergy,  but  by  section  7  counteracts  the 
effect  of  that  abolition  by  providing  that 
persons  convicted  of  felony  not  excluded 
ft*om  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
that  statute  shall  not  suffer  death. 

7  &  8  Oeo.  4.  0.  29.  increases  the  punish- 
ment of  many  clergyable  felonies,  such  as 
manslaughter,  and  abolishes  the  distinc- 
tion between  grand  and  petty  larceny. 
The  analogous  Irish  Acta  are  9  Geo,  4, 
cc.  53.,  54.,  55.,  56. 

The  Irish  practice,  which  is  stated  to 
have  existed  before  these  Acts,  is  plainly 
against  the  law. 

The  law  is  now  more  favourable  to 
defendants  than  formerly,  and  in  Ben  v. 
Ghiaoh,{g)  an  indictment  for  forsery — ^not 
punishable  with  death — Farke,  B.,  allowed 
a  peremptoiy  challenge.  The  practice  of 
the  English  Courts  is  correct ;  tnat  of  the 
Irish  Conrts  erroneous. 

Attorney     Oenerat     for 
" ■     Cr 


Ireland     and 
Waddingion  (for  the  Crown) :   The  Eng- 


(a)  Yin.  Abr.  Trial,  D.  c.  2,  oot.  edit  Si  vol. 
301. 
(6)  2  Hale  P.C.  821,  879. 
(c)  Hob.  288. 
id)  8  M.  ft  S.  689* 
(•)  1  Hawk.  P.C.  0.  7.  s.  9. 
(/)  2  Hale  P.C.  820. 
(5)  9  C.  &  P.  499^. 


lish  practice  is  not  wanranted  by  law; 
the  Irish  practice  is  in  acoordanoe  with 
all  the  authorities.   10  <fe  II  Gha,  1  c.  9., 

"An  Act  for  the  limiting  of  peremptoiy 
ohalleuges,  in  oases  of  treason  and  felonies," 
was  not  in  favour  of  the  subject,  but  limited 
tbe  common-law  right  till  then  existing. 
Even  the  common-law  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  was  not  necessarily  incident  to 
all  kinds  of  felony.  The  argament  of 
analogy  fonnded  on  Oohe'e  mention  of  mis- 
prision of  treason  cannot  be  supported. 
That  offence  was  then  capital, and  the  right 
to  peremptory  challenge  existed  in  regard 
to  it ;  when  it  became  a  misdemeanor  that 
right  ceased.  All  the  text-writers  say 
that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
was  given  in  favour  of  life.  Forte9ou/e,(a) 
Lord  Coke's  Institutes, (6)  Trials  per 
Pais,(c)  Hatokine*  Pleas  of  the  GTown,{d) 
Bacon*B  Abridgment,  (e)  8taunfo%^Xf) 
Lamhard^B  Sireuaroha,^^}  HMs  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,(A)  Doctor  and  Student,(%) 
Wingate's  Maxims, (J)  Terms  de  la  liey.(Jk) 
If  in  the  time  of  Coke,  Fortescue^  and 
Lamhard,  peremptory  challenge  existed  in 
cases  of  petty  larceny,  they  must  have 
mentioned  it.  They  do  not  do  so,  and 
whenever  they  speak  of  the  privilege  they 
speak  of  it  as  granted  in  favour  of  life. 

Although  in  Coke  (1)  larceny  is  put 
under  the  word  felony,  and  the  definition 
given  of  felony, 

<*  Ex  vi  termini,  it  signifies  quodUhet  capUaU 
crimen  felleo  animo  perpetratum,'* 

may  appear  to  apply  to  larceny,  yet  all 
tbe  incidents  of  felony  do  not  apply  to  it. 
Lambard  says  :(m) 

"And  albeit  petty  be  not  punishable  by 
death,  as  the  greater  larceny  is,  yet  be  they 
both  felonious  takings.*' 

But  further  in  petty  larceny  benefit  of 
clergy  could  not  be  prayed;  it  did  not 
produce  civil  death  in  the  offender  (n) 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.O. :  In  the  later 
editions  of  this  Year  Book,  the  judge  is 
made  to  assert  that  petty  larceny  is  not  a 
felony.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Oma  used  to 
say  tnat  you  could  get  authorities  in  the 
Year  Books  for  any  side  in  anything. 


(a)  De  Liiud,  c.  27. 
(6)  Co.  Lit.  156  b. 
(c)  2  Vol.  8th  edit.,  176,  599. 
id)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  48.  s.  5. 
(«)  Tit.  Jury,  E.  9. 

(/)  Staunford  P.C.  157  b. ;  Tit.  ChaUenge, 
B.  8,  c.  7. 
iff)  p.  554. 
(A)  2  Hale  P.C.  267. 
(0  Dial.  I.,  c.  8. 
0)p.858. 
ik)  Tit.  Challenge. 
(/)  Co.  Lit  891a. 
(m)  Eirenaroha,  p.  272. 
(n)  3  Inst  218) 
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AUomey  Qmeral  for  Irdand:  Koor  did 
it  admit  of  there  being  an  aooeBSOiy; 
whioh,  Bays  Lord  Coke, 

**  Is  owing  to  the  tenuity  of  the  offence/'(a) 

In  the  case  of  the  prisoner  in  petty 
larceny  challenging  more  than  three  full 
jniies,  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  peine 
forte  et  dure,  which  was  applied  only  in 
capital  cases ;  Haie.Jfi)  Lord  Co1ee,{c) 
Siaunford,{d)  Hawkin$,{e)  Blachetone's 
CommentarieB.(/)  All  these  things  show 
that,  though  petty  larceny  was  nominally 
a  felony,  there  was  a  great  distinction 
between  it  and  felonies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  The  incidents  which  did 
not  Apply  to  petty  larceny  did  apply  to 
other  capital  cases,  even  though  they  were 
not  felonies.  Piracy,  for  instance,  was  not 
a  felony,  though  it  was  a  capital  offence, 
and  a  pardon  of  all  felonies  did  not  extend 
to  it ;  Cohe.{g)  The  7  &  8  Qeo.  4.  c.  23. 
recognises  this  distinction,  when  it  speaks 
of  peremptory  ohallenges, 
''in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  piracy." 

This  showB  that  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  did  not  exist  merely  because  the 
offence  was  in  the  class  of  felonies,  but 
that  it  belonged,  or  was  incidental  to 
capital  cases,  and  was  allowed  in  favour 
of  life.  Another  proof  of  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  non-capital  felonies 
is  that  benefit  of  clergy  applied  only  to 
the  former.  Then  as  to  misprision  of 
treason,,  that  was  formerly  capital ;  Coke  (h) 
The  10  A  11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.,  limiting  the 
number  of  challenges,  does  not  mention 
misprision  of  treason,  because  by  1  &  2 
Phil,  and  M.  c.  10.  that  ofi*ence  had 
become  a  misdemeanor. 

Again,  a  peremptory  challenge  was  not 
allowed  on  the  trial  of  collateral  issues, 
because  the  life  of  the  partv  was  not  then 
in  jeopardy.    It  is  true  Coke  says  :(t) 

"  If  a  man  be  outlawed  for  treason  or  felony 
at  the  suit  of  the  King,  though  the  issue  be 
joined  on  a  collateral  point,  y«t  he  shall  have 
hill  challenges ;  for  this,  by  a  mean,  concerneth 
bis  life." 

Whether  this  be  now  authority  or  not, 
it  shows  that  Coke  thought  only  of 
peremptory  challenges  in  connection  with 
capital  charges.    Mr.  Eargrave  says  :(j) 

"Stannford  is  of  Ae  same  opinion,  citing 
for  authorities  Fitaherbert,  &e.    However,  the 

(a)  12Bep.  81. 

C&}  8  Hale  PC.  268. 

(c)  8  Inst  177. 

(jd)  1  Steunford  P.C.  24. 

(e)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  48.  s.  0. 

(/)  4  Bla.  Com.  825. 

(ff)8lnBt.,  Ill,  112. 

(A)  8  ^t.,  86 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  120. 

(0  Co.  Lit.  167  b. 

(0  Id.  n.  8. 


benefit  of  peiemptory  chaUeoges  on  coUaieml 
issues,  in  capital  cases,  has  been  denied  by  the 
practice  of  later  times ;" 

and  he  cites  several  authorities  for  this 
statement.  It  may  be  admitted  that  if 
the  right  existed  at  common  law  the 
statutes  have  not  expressly  deprived  the 
prisoner  of  it,  and  he  cannot  be  deprived 
of  it  by  implication  where  the  offence 
remains  the  same  as  at  common  law.  But 
here  the  offtonce  does  not  remain  the 
same. 

[Counsel  referred  to  Irish  oases  ooUected 
in  Mr.  Joy* a  work  on  "  Peremptory  Ohal- 
lenges," and  contended  that  they  were 
rightly  decided.] 

The  offence  here  charg^  has  bj  the 
change  of  punishment  been  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  a  misdemeanor.  The 
incidents  of  a  misdemeanor  alone  ftpply 
to  it;  what  they  are  may  be  seen. 
BeoB  V.  Taylor, {a)  There  the  defendant 
pleaded  a  former  conviction.  There  was 
a  demurrer  to  his  plea,  and  the  demurrer 
concluded  with  a  prayer  of  reapondeai 
ifueier;  but  the  Court,  after  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  Crown  on  the  demurrer,  held* 
that  the  judgment  must  be  final,  and  that 
the  defendant  could  not  plead  over.  Lord 
Tenterden,  in  giving  juagment,  said  that 
the  defendant's  plea  was  a  plea  in  bar, 
and  that  the  rule  in  civil  actions  was,  that 
\&  defendant  could  not  plead  a  second  plea 
in  bar  after  a  first  had  been  determined 
against  him.   His  Lordship  then  added  : 

"  In  this  respect  the  aiialogjr  between  actions 
and  misdemeanors  is  established  by  express 
decision.  In  felonies  the  role  is  otherwise: 
there,  if  he  plead  any  plea  that  does  not  confess 
the  felony,  he  shall  plead  over  to  the  felony,  in 
fdvorem  vitte  ....  The  reason  of  the 
rale  is  ezpresslj  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale,  and 
all  other  writers—in  favour  of  life.  It  is  well' 
known  that  there  is  no  felony  at  the  common 
law,  except  petty  larceny,  in  which  judgment  of 
death  may  not  be  given ;  nor  any  misdemeanor- 
upon  which  such  judgment  can  be  given ;  and,, 
therefore,  the  reason  of  the  rule  will  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor."(6) 

Lord  Caictbell  :  Suppose  perjuiy  was 
now  made  punishable  wit^  death,  would 
the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  thereby 
attach  itself  to  the  offence  P 

AUomey'Oenerdl :  It  would,  for  the 
reason  of  the  rule  would  exist  there. 

Lord  Campbell:  Would  that  offence 
then  become  a  felony  P 

AUoTTiey-Oenerai :  Not  on-  account  of 
the  mere  change  of  punishment.  It  i» 
not  contended  nere  that  the  oifenoe  is  a 
misdemeanor ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of 
punishment,  it  has  all  the  incidents  of 
that   class  of   offences,  and    oannot  be* 

(a)  8  B.  ft  C.  9021 
(6)  See  below,  625n. 
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treated  like  capital  feloniefl,  where  parti- 
cular privileges  are  accorded  to  prisoners 
**iD  favour  of  life."  Here  life  is  not  in 
danger,  and  those  privileges,  therefore, 
do  not  exist. 

Nwpier,  in  reply :  Aa  to  piracy,  it  was 
always  considered  a  felony,  though  not 
triable  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  common 
law.  The  ofiFence  was  always  alleged  to 
liave  been  committed  pireUtee  et  fdoinioe. 
The  argument  from  the  case  of  piracy 
does  not  therefore  apply*  Heresy,  how- 
ever, was  a  capital  offence,  and  yet  thei-e 
was  no  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  right  did  not 
exist  on  account  of  the  panishment.  It  is 
a  right  ascribable  to  the  class  of  offence, 
and  not  to  the  penalty  affixed  to  the 
commission  of  it. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  proposed  for  the  con- 
Hideration  of  the  judges  the  following 
question,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Lord  Chaneellor : 

"  A.  B.  being  indicted  under  the  statute 
I  Viet.  c.  85.  s.  3,  for  the  commission  of 
the  felony  of  shooting  at  another  person 
with  intent  to  murder,  challenged  peremp- 
torily one  of  the  jurors  called  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  trial :  it  was  objected  to  by  the 
prosecutor.  Ought  the  Court  to  have  al- 
lowed or  disallowed  such  challenge  P  " 

The  Judges,  differing  in  their  answers, 
delivered  their  opinions  $er%alim. 

WiGHTMAN,  J. :  The  offeuce  in  question 
is  a  felony,  but  the  punishment  is  not 
capital;  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
whether  the  privilege  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge depenas  upon  the  quality  of  the 
offence,  or  the  punishment. 

It  has  been  so  invariably  the  practice  in 
all  the  courts  of  criminal  judicature  in 
England,  to  allow  a  prisoner,  charged  with 
any  felony  whatever,  whether  capital  or 
otherwise,  to  challenge  peremptorily  any 
one  of  the  jurors  called  to  be  sworn,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  that  the  first  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  practise  in  those  courts  would 
be,  that  unless  it  clearly  appeared  that 
such  practice  was  foundea  on  error,  its  ex- 
istence so  long,  without  dispute  or  contro- 
yersy,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
its  origin  was  legal  and  its  continuance  of 
right,  and  that  the  privilege  is  attached 
to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  not  to 
the  pnnishmenc.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
it  is  a  privilege  allowed  only  in  favorem 
vUm,  and  does  not  extend  to  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  is  not  capital.  This  posi- 
tion appears  to  be  founded  upon  an  obsen^a- 
tion  made  by  some  of  the  text-writers,  as  to 
the  ground  upon  which  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge is  allowed  to  persons  charged  with 
treason  or  felony,  tbat  it  is  in  fa^forem 
vitm. 


It  is  hardly  nececnary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  question  to  inquire  critically 
into  the  etymology  or  original  meaning  of 
the  term  felony,  but  it  is  said  by  Sir 
WiUiam  BlaclcBtone  (a)  that  the  distinctive 
incident  in  felony  is  forfeiture,  and  not 
capital  punishment :  and  that  at  common 
law  there  are  offences  which  are  felonies, 
though  not  capital,  and  that  there  are 
offences  the  punishment  of  which  is  capi- 
tal, though  they  are  not  felonies.  He 
gives  instances  of  these,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer ;  but  he  further  remarks 
that: 

"  The  idea  of  felony  is  so  generally  coonected 
with  that  of  capital  pimishment,  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  separate  them,  and  to  this  usage  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  do  now  conform  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  statute  makes  any  new  offence 
felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall  he  panished 
with  death,  as  well  aa  with  forfeiture." 

This  passage  tends  to  explain  how  it 
would  happen  that  the  privilege  of  per- 
emptory cnallenge  allowea  in  felony  should 
be  considered  as  originating  m  favorem 
vitoB ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  books  of 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  privilege 
is  stated  to  be  incident  to  felony  generally ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  some  is,  that 
such  a  privilege  is  in  favorem  viice. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Forster,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Homicide,  (&)  that 

*'  at  common  law  all  felonies,  except  petty  lar- 
ceny, rape  and  mayhem,  were  capital  offences, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  offender  was  capable 
of  holy  orders,  and  quulified  for  them  " ; 

and  it  may  yery  well  be  that,  felony 
generally  being  capital,  the  privilege  was 
allowed  generally  to  cases  of  felony,  be- 
cause the  great  majority  were  capital, 
though  there  were  some  few  that  were  not. 
In  Finch*B  "  Law  of  Trial  by  Jury  "  (c) 
it  is  said : 

*'  in  indictments  and  appeals  of  felony,  the  de- 
fendant may  challenge  85  jurors  without  show- 
ing cause ;  which  is  ciUled  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge." 

In  "  Doctor  and  Student,"  it  is  said  (d) 
that 

*'he  that  is  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  of 
fek>ny  shall  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  life,  to 
challenge  85  jurors  peremptorily." 

Lord  Coke  (e),  speaking  of  peremptory 
challenge,  says  that 

**  It  is  so  called,  because  he  may  challenge  per- 
emptorily upon  his  own  dislike,  without  show- 
ing of  any  cause ;  and  this  only  is  in  case  of 
treason  or  felony,  in  favorem  vita  :  and  by  the 


(a)  4  Bla.  Com.  97. 
(6)  Fost.  0.  L.  305. 
ic)  Bk.  4.C36.  p.  414. 
Id)  Dial.  1.  c.  8.  p.  39. 
(e^  Co.  Lit.  1566. 
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cominon  law,  the  pnsoner,  on  an  iadiotment  or 
appeal^  might  challenge  35,  which  was  under  the 
number  of  three  juries." 

In  Oomyna'  Digest  (a),  it  is  said  : 
*' So  in  pettj  treason  or  felonj,  by  the  common 
law  he  might  challenge  35." 

Bach  of  the  four  eminent  anthorities  I 
have  cited  states  the  privilege  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
felony,  without  making  any  exception, 
though  the  reason  added  by  two  of  them 
does  not  apply  to  three  or  fonr  of  the  com- 
mon law  felonies.  If  the  privilege  did  not 
extend  to  all  felonies,  it  seems  strange  that 
no  exception  should  be  made  by  them. 

The  opinion  that  the  privilege  was  inci- 
dent to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  not 
to  the  punishment— though  the  severity 
of  the  latter,  as  generally  applicable  to  the 
offence,  may  have  been  the  first  cause  of 
it— is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  privi- 
lege having  always  been  exercised  in  cases 
where  benefit  of  clergy  might  be  claimed, 
and  the  felony  was  virtually  and  praoti- 
cair^  no  longer  capital.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  that  down  to  the  statute  6  Anneo.  6., 
the  prisoner  might  not  always  be  quali6ed 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  clergy,  as  he 
might  not  be  able  to  read ;  but  by  that 
statute,  the  necessity  of  reading  to  entitle 
a  prisoner  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  was 
done  away  with,  and  any  person  from  that 
time  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
in  all  clergyable  felonies,  merely  for  ask- 
mg  for  it;  and  from  that  time  those 
felomee  practically  and  virtually  were  no 
longer  capital;  but  the  parties  charged 
were  still  allowed  their  challenges  as  in 
other  cases  of  felony,  though  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  of  their  lives  in  case  of 
conviction. 

Several  statutes  have  at  various  times 
been  passed  apparently  recognising  the 
privilege  as  incident  to  felony  generally, 
and  without  reference  to  the  punishment 
upon  conviction.  By  the  statute  22  Hen.  8. 
o.  14.  it  was  enacted  that 
'<  no  person  arraigned  for  any  petty  treason, 
murder,  or/Wo»y,»^ 

should  be  admitted  to  any  peremptorv 
challenge  above  the  number  of  20.  By 
the  Irish  statute  10  So  11  Gha.  1.  c.  9.  s.  1, 
it  was  enacted 


"  *^a*  ^o  person  arraigned  for  any  offence  of 
lugh  treason,  petty  treason,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  of  any  other  felony  whatsoever, 
shall  be  admitted  to  challenge  peremptorily 
above  the  number  of  twenty." 

The,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  60.  s.  29  is  to  the  same 
effect;  that 

"J*^  P«"on  arraigned  for  murder  or  felony 
shaU  be  admitted  to  any  peremptory  chaUenge 
above  the  number  of  twenty." 


I  And  the  statute  9  Qeo.  4.  o.  54.  s.  9  con- 
I  tains  a  similar  enactment  for  Ireland,  and 
,  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
I  origin  of  the  privilege  in  felony  may  have 
been  the  capital  punishment  usually  inci- 
dent to  that  quality  of  crime,  but  that  the 
privilege  was  annexed  to  the  quality  of 
crime  called  felony,  and  continued  so  an- 
nexed in  practice,  in  England  at  least, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  present 
question  was  raised,  in  all  cases  of  felony, 
whether  the  punishment  was  capital  or 
not ;  and  that  it  has  been  recognised  as 
incident  to  felony  generally,  by  the  sta- 
tutes to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Court 
ought  to  have  allowed  the  challenge. 

CoLTMAN,  J. :  It  appears  to  me,  on  the 
best  consideration  which  I  can  give  to 
this  very  intricate  and  difficult  question, 
that,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  was  given 
in  all  felonies  except  in  the  case  of  petty 
larceny,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
allowed  was  because  the  party's  life  was 
in  jeopardy  ;  but  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  saying  that  the  right  was 
given  conditionally  only,  and  to  continue 
only  BO  long  as  felony  should  continue  to 
be  a  capital  offence.  There  is  no  decision 
of  any  Court  of  Law  in  England,  that  the 
existence  of  the  right  is  so  limited.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  dictum  of  Lord  C.  J.  Norths 
in  Reading's  ca8e,(a)  which  is  supposed  to 
go  to  this  extent.  The  indictment  was  for 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  Chief  Justice' is 
reported  to  have  said, 

"  You  cannot  challenge  peremptorily  in  this 
case,  it  not  being  for  your  lite." 

Now,    as    far    as    the    overruling    of 
the  challenge  was  concerned,  this  was  a 
decision,    and    one    that    is    quite    un- 
objectionable:   what  is  added   seems  to 
have  been  said,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  by 
way  of  justifying  the  law  from  any  impu- 
tation of  hardship  in  disallowing  peremp- 
tory challenges  in  misdemeanors,  and  not 
by  way  of  laying  down  any  general  rule 
as  to  the  cases  in  which  peremptory  chal- 
lenges ODght  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
Even  if  this  dictum  had  been  stronger 
than  it  is,  it  would  hardly  be  of  more 
weight  than  what  was  said  of  an  opposite 
nature  by   Chief  Justice  Parker,   in  the 
case  of  The  King  v.  Macartney ^(h)  which 
was  an  indictment  for  murder,  wLere,  on 
,  a  motion  for  a  special  jury,  he  said  that 
I  there  cannot  be  a  special  jury  in  treason 
!  or  felony,  for  the  party  must  have  the 
!  advantage  of  challenging  twenty  without 
I  cause    shown.    This    case    is    the   more 
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deserving  of  attention,  inaBmnch  m  a 
epecial  jnrj  is  never  granted  in  criminal 
cases  except  for  misdemeanors  only,  (a) 

If  we  tnm  to  the  text-writers  of  the 
greatest  weight,  we  find  them  stating,  in 
general,  that  the  privilege  was  granted  in 
favour  of  life.  Lord  Co%d,(&)  in  speaking 
of  peremptory  challenges,  says, 

"Peremptorie:  Thi«  is  bo  called  because  he 
may  challenge  peremptorily,  upon  his  own  dis- 
like, without  showing  of  any  cause;  and  this 
only  is  in  case  of  treason  or  felony,  in  fauorem 
viictr 

Now  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  inferred  that, 
because  the  right  was  granted  m  fa/voreim 
viUBt  it  must  necessarily  cease  when  the 
life  ceased  to  be  in  jeopardy.  It  mast,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  some  of  the  text- 
writers  go  farther,  and  confine  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge,  in  express  terms,  to 
capital  cases:  for  mstance,  in  the  book 
called  "Trials  per  Pais/'  c.  16,  it  is  said 
that  a  peremptory  challenge  is  not  allow* 
able  but  when  the  life  of  a  man  comes  in 
qnestion.  So  in  Wood^s  Institutes  (o)  it  is 
said, 

**A  peremptory  ehallenfe  is  not  allowable 
but  in  cafe  of  life  or  death.'^ 

For  which  he  quotes  the  above-cited 
passage  from  Co,  JjU„  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  go  to  the  extent  for  which  he  cites 
it.  There  are  other  writers  who  lay  the 
rule  down  without  qualification.  Finch  (d) 
says, 

<'In  indictments  and  i^peals  of  felony,  the 
defendant  may  challenge  85  jurors/' 

And  in  Oomyna'  Digest  (title  Challenge) 
it  is  said, 

"  In  petty  treason  or  felony,  by  the  common 
law  the  prisoner  might  challenge  35 ;  which  Ih 
now  restrained  by  the  statute  S2  Hen.  8.  to 
twenty." 

That  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  some  of 
these  authorities,  namely,  that  a  peremp- 
tory challenge  is  never  allowed  except 
when  life  is  at  stake,  cannot  be  true, 
appears  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  peremptory  challenge  being 
allowed  in  misprision  of  treason  down  to 
the  time  of  33  Hen,  8.  By  the  statute 
33  Hen,  8.  c.  23.  s.  3,  it  was  enacted 
that  peremptory  challenge  should  not 
from  thencerorth  be  allowed  in  any  case  of 
high  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. (e) 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  necessarily 
from  this  enactment,  that  a  peremptory 
challenge  was  allowed  in  indictments  for 

(o)   1  Chitty,  C.  L.  522. 
(6)  Co.  Lit.  156  6. 
-      (c)p.  462. 

id)  Bk.  4,  p.  414. 

(«)  K«stor«d  by  1  Ph.  ^  U.  c.  10. 


that  offence,  the  punishment  of  whioh, 
though  extremely  severe,  was  not  oaintal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  at  one  time, 
misprision  of  treason  was  a  capital  offence ; 
for  it  is  said  that  Braeton  considers  con- 
cealment of  treason  as  being  treason ;  and 
Lord  Coke  says  (a)  that,  by  the  common 
law,  concealment  of  treason  was  treason, 
as  it  appears  by  Lord  Serope'a  case.  But 
the  meaninsr  of  this  is,  I  conceive,  that  an 
indictment  for  treason  might  be  suppoiiied 
by  a  proof  of  concealment  of  treason,  and 
in  that  case  the  ordinarv  sentenoe  for 
treason  would  be  passea;  but  if  the 
milder  course  were  adopted,  of  indicting 
for  a  misprision,  in  such  case  the  sentence 
was  not  capital:  and  this  view  derives 
support  from  the  statute  1  &  2  Philip  and 
Mary  c.  10.  s.  8,  by  which  it  is  declared 
and  enacted, 

**  That  concealment  or  keeping  secret  of  any 
hiffh  treason,  be  deemed  and  taken  only  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  the  offenders  therein  to 
forfeit  and  suifisr  as  in  cases  of  misprision  of 
treason  hath  heretofore  been  used,** 

These  latter  words  evidently  point  to  an 
ancient  recognised  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  offence  of  misprision  of  treason  as  dis- 
tinct from  treason,  and  whioh  must  have 
been  then,  as  now,  a  misdemeanor. 

As,  however,  the  question  I  am  con- 
sidering arises  upon  very  ancient  matters 
of  a  technical  nature,  in  which  every  stop 
is  liable  to  mistake,  I  should  have  little 
confidence  in  any  opinion  that  might  be 
formed  if  it  were  at  variance  with  modem 
practice;  and  here  we  are  met  with  the 
startling  fact,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  England,  and  that  of 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Ireland,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other;  and  I  should 
have  attributed  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
Irish  practice,  if  I  did  not  find  it  to  be  at 
variance,  as  I  conceive,  with  a  principle 
of  law  which  is  firnilv  established.  The 
practice  of  the  Irish  CJonrts,  I  understand 
to  have  been,  not  to  allow  peremptory 
challenges  in  the  case  of  clergyable 
felonies.  This  practice  I  conceive  to 
have  been  erroneous,  as  the  clergy  might 
be  counterpleaded,  and  the  party  executed, 
80  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  capital  charge.  I  am  driven,  then, 
to  resort  to  the  English  practice,  and  I  do 
not  conceive  that,  with  respect  to  that, 
any  difference  of  opinion  can  arise.  I 
believe  it  has  always  been  the  practice  in 
this  country,  in  all  felonies  above  the 
degree  of  petty  larceny,  to  allow  peremp* 
tory  challenges  as  a  matter  of  right. 

On  these  grounds  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  your  Lordships*  question  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative:    and  I 


(a)  3  Inst.  36. 
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have  the  less  reluctance  in  coming  to 
this  conolQsion,  becanse  I  think  it  clear 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  in- 
tttided  to  abridge  any  right  that  prisoners 
possessed  before  it  passed;  and  as  the 
right  of  peremptory  cDallen^e  is  little  less 
important  now^than  when  all  felonies  were 
capital,  it  ought,  in  justice  to  prisoners, 
to  be  preserved  to  them. 

Williams,  J.:  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  your  liordships,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  the  same  answer  as  my 
learned  brethren  who  have  preceded  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  prevalent 
usage  (in  this  country,  at  least,  and  I 
know  not  whether  your  Lordships  will 
notice  any  other)  has  been  to  allow  a 
peremntory  challenge,  up  to  the  pre- 
scribea  number,  in  all  cases  of  felony. 
Whether  petty  larceny  be  included  (about 
which  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion),  as  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  this 
question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to 
inquire.  No  instance  has  been,  and  it  is 
believed  that  none  can  be,  adduced  where- 
in a  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
felonies  that  are  capital,  and  those  which 
are  not.  What  degree  of  weight  is  due  to 
this  constant  and  undeviating  course  of 
practice,  it  is  for  your  Lordships  to 
decide ;  to  mv  apprehension,  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  case  of  very  considerable 
importance.  To  attribute  this  prevalence 
to  connivance  or  concession,  or  to  any- 
thing but  right,  seems  to  me  a  solution  of 
a  very  unsatisfactory  description.  Why 
should  an  nnauthonzed  indulgence,  not 
founded  upon  any  warrant  or  principle  of 
law,  have  been  conceded,  if  it  could  have 
been  resisted,  in  this  case  in  particular 
above  all  others  P  I  should  rather  think 
it  probable,  that  as  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge may  be  for  any  reason  wholly  un- 
known, and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
of  a  personal  and  offensive  nature,  it 
would  have  been  resisted  if  resistance 
had  been  considered  practicable.  Without 
pressing  this  observation  to  an  excessive 
and  extravagant  extent,  or  ^ing  so  far 
as  Lord  G.  J.  WUmot,  who,  m  his  judg- 
ment in  Wilke$*»  case, (a)  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that 

**  a  course  of  precedents  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings make  the  law," 

it  does,  at  least,  constitute  a  presumptive 
case,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  party 
impugning  it  to  do  so  upon  clear  and 
satisfactory  grounds,  before  a  departure 
is  made  from  such  n  body  of  ancient  and 
modem  experience.  That,  therefore,  is 
cast  upon  those  who  maintain  that  the 


(a)  Wilm.  830. 


challenge  of  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was 
properly  disallowed. 

But  to  enter  fm*ther  into  the  case :  The 
adverse  argument  appears  to  me  mainly 
to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  text-writers 
(of  great  name  and  weight,  undoubtedly), 
who  so  generally  give  us  a  reason  for 
allowing  the  pei-emptory  challenge,  that 
itis in favorem vitoB ;  from  which  it  is  of 
course  inferred  that,  except  where  life  is 
at  stake,  such  challenge  may  not  be 
allowed:  because  if  it  snould  be  found 
that  the  oxpression  in  favorem  vita  is 
equivalent  to  and  really  means  no  more 
than  that  such  challenge  is  allowable  in 
treason  and  felony,  and  that,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  used,  it  applied  just  as 
much  to  felony  generally  as  to  treason, 
and  that  the  pnrase  has  since  been 
continued  to  express  the  principle  upon 
which  such  challenges  are  allowable,  1 
must  confess  that  the  prevalent  usa^e, 
with  the  legislative  exposition,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer,  and  upon  which  I 
very  much  found  myself,  does  constitute 
a  case  which  (but  for  the  respect  I  have 
for  the  contrary  opinion),  I  should  have 
thought,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  use  of  the  expression  in  favorem 
vittB  may  perhaps  be  as  well  considered 
in  the  passage  of  Lord  CoA-e  where  he 
treats  of  peremptory  challenge, (a)  as  in 
any  other;  partly  because  that  passage 
is  directly  referred  to  by  Hawkins, if)) 
and  iiartly  becanse  Lord  Coke  refers  to 
8ta/uatford,  Fortesoue,  and  all  the  earlier 
authorities.  Now,  first  it  is  obsei'vable 
that  Lord  Coke,  though  he  speaks  of  in 
favoreni  vHcb  as  the  reason  for  allowing  the 
challenge,  yet  mentions  felony  generally 
of  all  kinds,  treason  only  being  named 
particularly.  Hawkins,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  uses  this  language : — 

"I  take  it  to  be  agreed  that  a  peremptory 
chnllenffe  was  allowable  by  the  common  law  in 
all  capital  cases,  both  upon  indictments  and 
appeals,  and  also  in  misprision  of  high  treason." 

Hawkins,  then,  did  not  mean  to  lav 
down  the  general  proposition  that  such 
diallenge  was  allowed  in  favorem  viioe,  or 
capital  cases  only;  for  he  includes  mis- 
prision of  treason,  which  was  not  capital, 
and  yet  challenge  to  a  stipulated  number, 
according  to  him,  was  allowed. 

In  Lord  Hale*s  Pleas  of  the  Grown  (c) 
he  does  not  refer  to  Lord  Coke,  or  any  of 
the  ancient  authorities  before  mentioned, 
but  to  Moore,  12,  to  waiTant  him  in  saying 
that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge, 
to  any  number  under  three  whole  juries, 
was  in  favorem  vOob;    and   in   the  case 

(a;  Co.  Lit  156. 

(6)  a  Hawk.  P.C,  c.  4d.  s.  5. 

(c)  2  Hale  E.C.,  p.  «67. 
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referred  to  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
BDoh  oonclusion ;  from  which  I  infer  that 
Lord  Hale  does  not  use  the  expression  as 
if  any  peculiar  weight  or  importance  was 
attrihutable  to  it»  bat  rather  illustrating 
the  principle  upon  which  the  challenge 
is  allowed,  indulgence  to  the  prisoner, 
though  circumstances  might  have  been 
ohan^ed  since  the  first  adoption  of  it. 

I  shall  lastly  refer  to  Blachstone'e  Gom- 
mentaries,(a)  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  in  what  manner  the  subject  is 
treated  by  one  writer  after  another. 

*'In  criminal  cases  (he  says),  or  at  least  in 
capital  ones,  there  is,  in  favorem  vitce^  allowed 
to  the  prisoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricioas 
species  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  of 
jnrors,  without  showing  any  cause  at  all." 

He  then  breaks  out,  as  his  manner  is, 
in  an  eulogy  upNDn  the  humanity  of  the 
English  law,  which  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  be  tried  by  another  whose  countenance 
is  not  agreeable.  It  is  obTious,  howeyer, 
that  if  this  reason  be  good  for  anything 
in  a  capital  case,  it  must  preyail,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  inferior  cases ;  it  is  a 
question  of  degree  only,  of  more  or  less. 

It  is  now  proper  to  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  law  at  the  time  when  the  ex- 
pression in  faA)orem  vitcB  first  had  its 
origin,  and  from  which  it  has  been 
continued,  from  one  writer  to  another, 
so  lato  as  the  author  last  quoted.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  felonies  (I 
purposely  exclade  petty  larceny,  for  the 
reason  already  mentioned)  were  capital. 
To  say,  therefore,  at  that  early  time,  that 
a  peremptoiy  challenge  was  allowed  in 
favorem  viUB,  and  to  say  that  it  was 
allowed    in    felony    generally,    were   ex- 

fressions  of  precisely  the  same  meaning, 
f  it  was  a  cbarge  of  felony,  life  was  in 
(juestion,  and  the  allowance  of  challenge 
in  such  case  was,  strictly,  in  favorem  vitoe ; 
but  to  infer  that,  because  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  particular  felony 
may  have  been  taken  away,  and  the 
challenge  can  therefore  be  no  longer  said 
to  be  in  foAJorem  vitce^  the  right  of 
challenge  is  for  that  reason  lost,  is 
contrary,  as  I  think,  to  all  sound  reason- 
ing, upon  any  legal  principle  or  authority ; 
and  yet  that  is  what  ought  to  be  shown, 
to  maintain  the  judgment  below.  I  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  some  statutes 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  tiiis  question.  The  first 
is  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14 ,  the  6th  section  of 
which  is  in  the  following  terms: 

"  And  that  no  person  arraigned  for  any  petit  i 
treason,  murder,  or  felony,  be  from  henceforth 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge  above  ] 
the  number  of  twenty." 

(o)  4  Bla.  Ck)m.  858.  I 


Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is 
no  incidental  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  a 
statute  hanng  other  and  different  objeotB, 
but  an  express  provision  respeotinp  this 
very  subject  of  challenge,  and  makmg  an 
important  alteration  therein.  And  as  the 
language  is  "  treason,  murder,  or  felony," 
I  cannot  but  consider  this  as  a  legislative 
recognition,  that  in  felony  generally, 
without  reference  to  capital  or  not,  a 
peremptory  challenge  had  been  allowed 
before,  and  continued  to  be  so,  subject  to 
the  restinction  as  to  twenty.  The  next 
statute  is  33  Hen.  8.  c.  23.  s.  4,  by 
which  it  is  enacted, 

''that  peremptory  challenge  shall  not  from 
henceforth  be  admitted  or  allowed  in  any  cases 
of  high  treason,  nor  misprision  of  high  treason." 

This,  therefore,  plainly  shows,  as  was 
noticed  in  the  passage  cited  from  Hatohins, 
that  in  a  case  not  a  capital  felony,  nor 
even  a  felony  at  all,  peremptonr  challenge 
was  allowable.  And,  accordingly,  the 
generality  of  the  rule  as  to  in  favorem  vitm 
is  clearly  broken  in  upon,  and  its  sound- 
ness thereby  impeached.  Lastly,  the 
statute  7^8  Geo,  4.  c.  28.  s.  3,  pro- 
vides 

"  that  if  any  person  indicted  for  any  treason, 
felony,  or  piracy,  shall  challenge  peremptorily  *' 

more  than  the  number  allowed  by  law, 
every  such  challenge  shall  be  "entirely 
void.*'    Then  comes  section  6,  whereby 
*<  benefit  of  clergy  with  respect  to  persons  con- 
ricted  of  felony  shall  be  abolished." 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  observations 
already  made  upon  the  statute  of 
Hen.  8.,  but  merely  observe  that  they 
seem  to  be  precisely  applicable  to  the 
third  section  of  the  latter  Act.  If  ii 
be  contended  that  the  question  is  im- 
pliedly affected  by  the  6th  section,  I 
confess  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  that 
argument,  and  I  must  therefore  pass 
it  oy,  with  the  remark,  that  the  direct 
inference  which  I  draw  from  the  latter 
statute,  taken  altogether,  is  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  challenge  which  was  dis- 
allowed, and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
improperly. 

Q-URNET,  B.:  I  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  learned  judges  who  have  preceded 
me,  that  the  Court  ought  to  have  allowed 
the  challenge  in  question.  There  appears 
to  have  always  existed  a  right  of  per- 
emptory challenge  in  cases  of  felony ;  and 
unaoubtedly  it  is  stated  by  every  writer 
on  criminal  law ,  one  repeating  the  language 
of  the  other,  that  it  was  in  favorem  vita, 
1  think  that  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  that  was  the  ground  upon  which 
it  was  originally  allowed,  or  whether  it 
was  a  reason  found  out  after  it  had  been 
established.  The  ancient  practice  was  to 
allow  this  to  the  extent  of  35,  one  short  of 
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three  fall  juriee ;  bat  by  statate  22  Hen,  8. 
c.  14.  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  ar- 
raigned for  marder  or  felony  shoald  be 
admitted  to  any  peremptory  challenge 
aboye  the  namber  of  20.  I  think  the 
plain  and  necessary  inference  from  that 
18,  that  in  eyery  case  of  felony  a  right  to 
a  peremptory  challenge  to  the  extent  of 
20  exists.  And  whateyer  the  felony  may 
have  been,  from  that  time  there  is  no  case 
in  which  the  right  to  challenge  per- 
emptorily to  that  extent  has  not  been 
allowed;  and  whateyer  alterations  might 
be  made  respecting  felony  by  sabseqaent 
statates.  anless  this  provision  be  altered, 
the  right  to  challenge  20  mast  haye 
continued  to  sabsist. 

But  it  is  contended  that,  as  at  common 
law  felony  was  punishable  by  death,  and 
the  relaxation  of  that  has  been,  by  means 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  the  right  to  challenge 
must  necessarily  be  considered  as  limited 
to    cases    in    which    (anless    clergy    be 

f  leaded)  the  punishment  extends  to  death, 
think  that  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
that  conbtrnction  should  be  allowed  to 
ptreyail ;  considering,  first,  the  yery  par- 
tial, afterwards  the  more  extended,  and 
finally  the  general  application  of  benefit 
of  clergy.  In  all  cases  where  benefit  of 
clergy  was  not  excluded,  the  person  ac- 
cused really  was  not  in  peril  of  his  life ; 
and  whenever  the  peril  of  life  ceased,  and 
the  challenge  was  allowed  to  continue, 
that  was  a  practical  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  tiiat  the  challenge  was  allowed 
only  in  favarem  wtas.  The  reason  no 
longer  applied,  yet  the.  practice  of  chal- 
lenge existed. 

Daring  the  whole  of  a  long  professional 
life  I  have  witnessed  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  ch^illenge  in  all 
felonies,  and  no  distinction  eyer  made  as 
to  whether  they  were  clergyable  or  not 
clergyable. 

Whether  felonies  at  common  law  or 
felonies  created  by  statute,  if  there  was 
any  legal  proposition  which  was  con- 
siaered  as  undoubted  by  every  professional 
man  practising  in  Courts  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, it  was  that  every  person  accused  of 
felony  had  the  right  of  peremptoiy  chal- 
lenge to  the  number  of  twenty.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  that  a  contrary  practice 
should  have  existed  in  Ireland,  as  we  find 
that  it  has  done,  aadthat  the  difierenoe  of 
the  practice  has  not  attracted  earlier  at- 
tention. 

It  was  not  till  the  7  ^  8  Geo.  4.  that 
benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  the  9  Geo,  4<  c.  54.  it  was 
abolished  in  Ireland.  But  long  before 
those  statutes  passed  many  felonies  had 
been  created  by  statute,  some  of  which 
limited  the  punishment  to  transportation 
for  seyien  yean,  jmd.otherei  to  tranfl))Qrt»« 


tion  for  fourteen.  There  are  expressions 
used  by  very  learned  Judges,  tnat  inas- 
much as  those  offences  were  made  felonies, 
the  persons,  if  convicted,  must  pray  bene- 
fit of  cler^ ;  but  these  di&ba  were  foreign 
to  the  point  upon  which  the  Judges  were 
called  to  decide  ;  and  I  own  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think,  where  the  punish- 
ment was  limited  to  transportation,  that 
under  any  circumstances  judgment  of 
death  could  have  been  pronounced.  But 
if  any  doubt  could  exist  before  the 
statutes  abolishing  benefit  of  clergy,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  after  the.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  abolished  it  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  and  made  pro- 
vision as  to  challenges,  all  difficulty  is 
removed.  The  statute  7  <k  8  Oeo.  4.  c.  28. 
s.  6  abolished  benefit  of  clergy  in  England; 
the  statute  9  Oeo,  4.  c.  54.  abolished  it  in 
Ireland ;  from  that  moment,  therefore,  all 
distinction  between  clergyable  and  non- 
clergyable  felonies  was  gone.  That 
statute  then  enacts  that  certain  acts  shoald 
be  felonies,  and  shoald  subject  the  parties 
jQommitttng  them  to  certain  punishments 
short  of  death ;  and  it  then  goes  on  to 
enact,  that  as  to  all  felonies,  if  a  person 
shall  challenge  more  than  twenty,  the 
excessive  chaUenges  shall  be  reiected,  the 
jurors  so  challenged  beyond  the  twenty 
shall  be  sworn  upon  the  inquest,  and  the 
trial  proceed  If  there  be  meaning  in 
language,  it  follows  that  all  persons  who 
shall  in  fature  be  arraigned  for  felony, 
whether  felony  then  existing  or  felony 
thereafter  created,  shall  have  a  right  to 
challenge  twenty. 

The  offence  of  which  this  prisoner  is 
accused  is  an  offence  created  by  the  statute 
of  I  Vict,  I  think  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  that  it  had  been  a  felony 
before  punishable  by  death:  the  statute 
which  made  it  a  felony,  and  so  punished 
it,  has  been  repealed ;  and  this  offence  is  a 
felony  created  by  a  statute  which  passed 
after  the  law  which  gave  the  person  ac- 
cused of  felony  the  right  of  peremptory 
ohallenge ;  it  found  him  clothed  with  that 
right,  and  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it. 

Patxesok,  J.  :  The  question  proposed 
by  your  Lordships  necessarily  involves 
some  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  peremp- 
tory challenges  of  jurors,  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  allowed  ;  yet  I  think 
at  last  that  the  answer  will  depend  rather 
on  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  statute  9  Qeo.  4.  c.  54.,  relat- 
ing to  Ireland,  and  having  the  same  pro- 
visions as  statute  7  &  8  Qeo.  4.  c.  28.  s.  6, 
relating  to  England,  than  on  anything 
else. 

At  common  law  andoubtedly  thirty-five 
peremptory  challenges  were  allowed  to 
the  prisoner  in  cases  of  treason,  murder, 
and    felony.      It   is  stated  in  _books  of 
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authority  that  this  was  in  fiworem  vUcb  ; 
it  is  so  laid  down  in  8taw^ord{a)  in 
express  terms ;  also  by  Lord  Male,  in  his 
Pleas  of  the  Oi-own,(5)  citing  Moore,  12, 
in  which  case,  however,  nothing  is  said  as 
to  its  being  infavorem  vUob,  Some  doubt 
is  made  as  to  this  matter  in  other  books, 
bnt  for  the  parpose  of  this  argument  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  allowance  was 
vnjavorem  vitce. 

Now  at  common  law  all  felonies 
(whether  including  petty  larceny  or  not  is 
not  material  to  the  present  purpose)  were 
capital.  The  rule,  therefore,  ad  to  chal- 
lenges applied  to  all  felonies.  The  exten- 
sion of  tne  privilege  of  clergy  to  all  per- 
sons, whereby,  practically,  many  felonies 
were  rendered  not  capital,  made  no  differ- 
ence. It  is  said  that  the  reason  of  this 
was  because  it  could  not  be  told,  until 
after  a  man  wa^i  found  guilty,  whether  he 
would  pray  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  if  he 
did,  whetner  it  would  be  allowed,  and 
therefore  that  all  felonies  continued 
capital  at  the  time  of  arraignment.  And 
this  is  true  subsequent  to  the  timo  of  Hen,  6. 
but  not  before  ;  for  preyious  to  that  time 
the  party  pleaded  that  he  was  a  clerk  first, 
and  that  was  tried  before  the  charge  of 
felony,(c)  and  it  was  found  inconvenient 
in  several  respects,  one  being,  that  there- 
by the  party  lost  his  challenges.  This 
reason  leads  me  to  notice  here,  that 
peremptory  challenges  were  always  re- 
fused upon  collateral  issues ;  but  that 
practice  does  not  appear  to  me  to  affect 
the  present  question,  because  the  reason 
was,  not  only  that  the  life  of  the  party 
was  not  involved  in  the  collateral  issue, 
but  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party  was  not  involved;  and  therefore 
the  challenges  would  be  refused  on  such 
issue,  whether  they  were  granted  on  the 
issue  of  not  guilty  in  favorem  vitm,  or 
othenvise. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  England 
until  the  statute  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14.,  and  in 
Ireland  until  10  and  11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.,  the 
law  was,  that  every  prisoner  in  cases  of 
treason,  petit  treason,  murder,  and  felony 
(whether  clergyable  or  not),  had  thirty- 
tive  peremptory  challenges.  The  latter 
statute  enacted, 

**  That  no  person  airaigned  for  high  treason, 
petit  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  any 
other  felony  whatsoever,  be  admitted  to  chal- 
lenge peremptorily  above  the  number  of 
twenty.'* 

The  enactment  in  the  English  statute, 
22  Hen,  8.  c.  14.,  was  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  and  by  33  Hen.  8.  c.  3.  that  enact- 
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mont  was  made  perpetual.  In  the  same  year 
the  statute  33  Hem.  8.  c.  23.  was  passed,  by 
which  peremptory  challenges  were  taken 
away  in  cases  of  Reason  and  mispriiion  of 
treason,  which  latter  offence  was  never 
capital ;  and  that  cironmstanoe  famishes 
another  argument  against  the  refusal  of 
the  challenges  on  the  indictment  sup- 
posed by  your  Lordships. 

But  to  return  to  the  statutes  22  Hen.  8. 
c.  14.  and  10  and  11  Oka.  1.  c.  9.,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  those  statutes  are  legis- 
lative recognitions  of  the  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  in  aU  cases  of  felony.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  gave  the  right  oe  novo, 
nor  extended  it,  but  the  Legislature  must 
be  supposed  to  have  known  the  course  of 

Sractice  in  the  Courts ;  and  if,  as  is  not 
isputed,  peremptory  challenges  were 
allowed  at  the  time  of  the  jWMsing  of 
those  Acts  in  all  felonies,  whether  clergy- 
able or  not,  surely  those  statutes  recognise 
such  practice  as  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  allowanoe  of 
peremptory  challenges  has  been  uniformly 
prevalent  in  all  felonies  until  the  9  Oeo,  4. 
c.  54.  {Irieh).  Clergyable  felonies  were, 
during  all  that  time,  practically  not  capi- 
tal, though  indirectly,  and  yet  peremp- 
tory challenges  were  allowed  in  them. 
Mr.  Justice  BurUm  indeed  states,  in  his 
judgment  in  this  case,  that  they  were 
refused  ever  since  the  year  1794,  in  all 
cases  where  capital  punishment  would  not 
be  involved,  and  that  would  carry  the  re- 
fusal back  to  a  period  before  the  abolition 
of  benefit  of  clergy.  But  with  all  defer- 
ence, I  think  that  learned  Judge  must  be 
mistaken  in  his  recollection :  for  I  cannot 
find  any  allusion  to  suoh  a  change  in  the 
practice  anywhere  else,  nor  can  I  see  by 
what  authority  the  Courts  oould  have 
made  the  change,  at  any  rate  whilst  felo- 
nies continued  capital  in  theory  though 
not  in  practice.  Ko  instance  can  be  found 
of  any  person  being  executed  for  a  clergy- 
able felony ;  none  in  which  a  person  con- 
victed of  such  felony  had  declmed  to  pray 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  been  refused  itw 
Then  came  the  statute  9  Oeo,  4.  c.  54., 
which  took  away  clergy,  and  enacted,  that 
felonies  should  be  punished  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  law  respecting  each,  and 
none  should  be  capital  but  those  which 
were  expressly  so  declared,  or  excluded 
from  benefit  of  clergy  under  the  existing 
law.  The  very  same  statute,  section  9, 
repeated  the  limitation  of  peremptory 
challengea  to  twenty,  enacting, 

*'  That  no  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  mur- 
der, or  for  other /e/on//,  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
peremptory  challenge  above  the  number  of 
twenty.*' 

The  woihIs  are  **  other  felony,"  not  *•  other 
capital  felony;"  and  yet  it  is  Bappoaed 
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thftt  these  words  are  to  be  so  limited, 
the  number  of  capital  felonies  having 
been  most  materially  redaced  at  that  time. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Gi*own 
seems  therefore  to  be,  tlutt  as  this  statute 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.)  has  taken  away  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  directly  in  oases  where  it 
was  before  taken  away  indirectly,  but 
really  with  quite  as  much  oertainby  and 
uniformity,  so  that  the  situation  of  a 
prisoner  as  to  jeopardy  of  life  is  in  no 
respect  practically  altered— yet  the  statute 
is  to  be  construed  so  as  by  implication, 
and  by  implication  only,  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  the  valuable  privilege  of  per- 
emptory cballenges,  which  had  been  en- 
joyed by  prisoners  really  similarly  situ- 
ated  for  several  hundred  years.  Such  an 
implication  ought  surely  to  be  strictly 
necessary;  whereas  here  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  not  necessary,  but  in 
violation  of  the  obvious  intention,  and 
even  of  the  very  words  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the  9th  section  of  the  Act.  If  this  im- 
plication is  to  prevail,  it  ought  to  extend 
to  every  other  distinction  which  has  been 
established  w  favorem  vitm,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  retpondeai  oiw^  upon  the  plea  of 
abatement,  which  is  found  on  this  very 
reoord,  is  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  been 
an  absolute  judj^ment  of  transportation; 
for  the  distmction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanors  had 
its  origin  just  as  much  in  favor^n  vitm  as 
peremptory  challenges  had. 

The  language  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28.,  as 
to  Snglandf  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
9  Qeo.  4.  c.  54.,  and  since  that  statute 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  to  challenge 
peremptorily  in  cases  of  felony  not  capi- 
tal as  before ;  but  as  the  point  has  never 
been  discussed,  I  lay  no  great  stress  on 
that  practice.  The  practice  in  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  different,  and  there 
are  decisions  of  very  eminent  Judges 
against  allowing  sn<ui  chaHenffes,  be- 
fore the  present  case  arose.  Those  de- 
cisions  are  entitled  to  great  consideration, 
and  should  not  lightly  be  overruled ;  but 
I  do  not  feel  them  to  be  of  so  stringent  a 
force  as  to  prevent  me  from  fi'eely  inquir- 
ing into  ibe  soundness  of  them,  in  answer- 
ing the  question  proposed  by  your  lord- 
ships, especially  as  the  same  common 
Iaw  is  in  force  in  both  countries,  and  the 
statates  which  hare' been  passed  in  pari 
tnaterid  as  to  each  country  ought  to  have 
the  same  construction. 

Hy  answer  is  that,  in  m^  opinion,  in 
the  case  put  by  your  Lordships,  the  per- 
emptory challeue  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Pakkx,  B.  :  fi  is  with  regret  that  I 
find  that  I  differ  from  my  brethren  on 
the  question  proposed  by  vour  Lordships ; 
fafot  naving  fully  conaiaered  the  able 
arguments  at  the  bar,  and  the  judgments 


of  the  several  Judges  of  the  Court  ot 
Queen's  Bench  in  L^eland,  and  concur- 
ring with  the  majority  of  those  Judges  in 
their  opinion,  I  think  I  oa^ht  to  advise 
your  Lordships  in  conformity  with  that 
opinion. 

The  question  is,  whether  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a  felonv  newly  created  since  the 
abolition  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  not 
capital,  the  prisoner  is  entiUed  to  his 
peremptory  cnallengo  of  jurymen. 

This  question  seems  to  me  to  be  simply, 
what  is  the  rule  of  the  common  law  upon 
the  right  of  defendants  to  peremptotr 
challenge.  Is  it  that  it  belongs  to  all 
felonies  as  incident  thereto ;  or  is  it  that 
it  belongs  to  all  capita)  offences  only? 
Both  sides,  I  believe,  agree  that  the  rea- 
son why  this  privilege  was  given  to 
feloniee  was  because  life  was  in  danger; 
but  it  is  said  by  the  |>laintiff  in  error,  that 
being  given  to  felonies  eo  nomine,  it  be- 
comes an  incident  to  felonies  generally, 
and  continues  although  the  reason  has 
ceased.  The  Grown,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
contends  that  the  rule  and  the  reason 
were  co-extensive,  and  that  it  was  given 
onl^  to  capital  felonies,  because  they  were 
capital,  and  for  the  protection  of  life. 

1  have  said  that  this  question  is  one 
purely  of  common  law,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear  that  it  is  not  given  by  any  sta- 
tute. It  certainly  is  not  given  by  express 
words ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  statutes 
on  this  subject  contain  any  woi*ds  which 
can  be  construed  as  meaning  to  give  it. 
The  9  Geo.  4.  o.  54.,  upon  which  the  existing 
right  of  challenge  in  Ireland  dependa, 
contains  negative  words  onlv ;  it  does  not 
say  affirmatively,  that  in  felonies  there 
shall  be  such  a  right,  it  limits  that  which 
had  existed  before ;  it  provides: 

"  That  no  person  arraigned  for  treason  or  for 
other  felony,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  peremp- 
tory challeuge  beyond  the  number  of  20.'' 

The  Irish  Act  10  &  11  Oha,  1.  o.  9.,  which 
had  been  repealed  by  9  Geo.  4.  c.  53. ,  and 
which  the  54th  chapter  re-enacts,  is  also 
in  negative  terms,  and  does  not  add  to  or 
enlarge  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge. 
It  leaves  the  right  in  all  the  felonies  in 
which  it  existed  before,  but  reduces  the 
number  of  jurors  with  respect  to  whom  it 
may  be  exercised  from  85  to  20.  These 
staiutes,  therefore,  leave  the  question  as 
it  was  before,  a  question  of  common  law, 
and  are  of  no  weight,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  used  as  evidence  of  what  the  com- 
mon law  was,  to  be  inferred  from  the 
understanding  of  Parliament.  For  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  Legislature  had  under- 
stood  the  privilege  to  bo  confined  to 
capital  felonies,  it  would  have  so  stated, 
more  especially  after  the  recent  passing  of 
the  Act  9  Geo,  4.  c.  53.,  by  which  so  many 
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felonies  were  rendered  no  longer  capital ;  | 
and  that  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  aBsnmed  ; 
that  it  was  thought  by  the  Legislatare  , 
that  such  privilege  already  belonged  to  all  | 
felonies,  otherwise  a  provision  would  have  | 
been  made   for  continuing  it.      And  it  j 
oertaiiilv  may  be  very  reasonably    con-  | 
jectured,  either  that  the  probable  opinion  | 
of  the  framers  of  these  Acts  was  that  there  , 
was  a  right  in  all  cases  of  felony,  whether  | 
capital  or  not,  or  that  they  did  not  mean  | 
to  take  it  away  by  abolishing  the  benefit 
of  clergy.     If  the  former  supposition  be 
correct,  it  is  some,  but  not  the  most  satis- 
factoiy,  evidence  of  the  oonvmunie  opinio, 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  common  law ;  if  the 
latter,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question,  for  though  the  Legislature  may 
not  have  intended  to  take  away  the  privi- 
lege, it  certainly  has    done  sb,  if  there 
was  no  privilege  at  common  law  except  in 
capital  felonies,  because  it  has  rendered 
them  no  longer  capital. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  determine  what 
the  common  law  upon  this  subject  is,  by 
the  light  of  those  authorities  from  which 
we  usually  derive  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
the  decisions  of  Courts,  the  dicta  of  Judges, 
the  authority  of  text- writers,  analogies 
from  admitted  rules,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  practice. 

First,  the  only  decisions  of  Courts  «re 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland. 
In  three  cases,  if  not  more,  individual 
Judges  have  decided,  and  we  learn  from 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe  that  one  of 
the  decisions  was  with  the  concurrent 
advice  of  the  12  Judges  of  Ireland  ;(a)  and 
all  these  decisions  are  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  have  been  constantly  acted 
upon.  There  is  none  in  any  Court  in 
Ireland  to  the  contrary,  nor  in  England, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  point  has  been 
taken ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  weight  and  conse- 
quence. And  the  authority  of  these  and 
all  decisions  ought  to  bind  us,  unless  they 
are  plainly  founded  in  error ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  other  authorities,  it  is  impossible, 
1  think,  to  say  that  those  authorities  are 
so  clear  as  to  show  that  they  are  founded 
in  error.  .  Add  to  this,  the  practice  in 
Ireland  has  been  a  long  time  established 
to  disallow  peremptory  challenges  except 
in  capital  cases,  though  there  is  a  circum- 
stance which  may  somewhat  weaken  the 
value  of  this  practice  as  evidence  of  the 
opnunon  law,  namely,  that  it  appears, 
piarticularly  from  the  statement  of  the 
eminent  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Burion,  to 
have  prevailed  long  before  the  abolition 

(a)  Reg,  v.  Gray,  Dix's  Kep.  288. 


of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  was  there- 
fore in  respect  to  offences  entitled  to 
clergy  erroneous;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  such  felonies  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, capital,  unless  clergy  were  prayed, 
and,  in  point  of  law,  at  the  time 
the  jury  were  sworn  and  the  challenge 
made,  were  punishable  with  death.  The 
practice,  however,  does  still  strongly  show 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  privilege 
did  not  belong  to  all  felonies,  and  was 
confined  to  those  which  were  capital, 
though  it  went  too  far  in  dealing  with 
clergyable  felonies  as  not  being  capital. 
They  were  not  so  substantially  and  in 
effect,  but  in  form  they  were,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accused  was  en- 
titled in  them  to  his  peremptory  challenges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  practice 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  allow  the  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  in  all  felonies 
since  the  7  and  8  Oeo,  4.,  the  same  as 
was  done  before ;  but  the  effect  of  this,  as 
evidence  of  the  common  law,  is  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  altogether  destroyed  by 
two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
the  objection  has  never  been  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  which  in  general 
m  this  country  is  conducted  by  private 
individuals,  not  by  a  public  officer ;  and 
there  is  less  occasion  for  insisting  on  the 
strict  right,  as  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary course  there  is  a  full  attendance  of 
independent  jurors,  in  whom  both  sides 
may  repose  confidence.  A.  second  circum* 
stance  is,  that  the  practice  prevails  equally, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  misde- 
meanors and  in  all  civil  cases ;  no  one 
ever  having  heard  of  any  impediment 
being  interposed  to  the  defendant  or 
plaintiff  in  actions,  in  modern  times,  ob- 
jecting to  any  number  of  jurymen  without 
cause,  and  they  are  always  withdrawn; 
yet  in  actions  there  is  unquestionably  no 
right  of  peremptory  challenge. 

It  is  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Justice 

Orampton,  m  the  report  of  this  case,  that 

there  is  considerable    evidence  that  the 

English  practice  is  founded  on  concession, 

not  right,   and  that  the  Court  ought  to 

distinguish  between  a  practice  which  is 

the  result  of  strict  right  and  founded  upon 

I  legal  principles,  and  a  practice  which  is  a 

mere  matter  of  indulgence  and  concession, 

growing  out  of  that  spirit  of  candour  and 

udr  dealing,  and  tenderness  for  persons 

undergoing  the  ordeal  of  public  trial,  by 

which  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials  in 

I  England  is  eminently  characterised,   as 

well  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  as  of 

!  the  defence ;   but  the  same  very  learned 

j  Judge  adds,  that  the  rights  of  the  prose- 

I  cutor  and  the  prisoner  have  been  more 

i  jealously  and  rigidly  watohed  in  Ireland  ; 

and  the  Irish  practice,  therefore,  he  pzo* 

perly  says,  affords  a  better  tost  of  the 
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ezaot  limitB  of  the  prisoner's  right  of 
peremptory  ohallenge  thaa  the  Engli^ 
practice  does. 

Whilst  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  wish 
shortly  to  notice  that  case  which  was  tried 
before  me  at  Monmouth,  the  King  y. 
Geaeh,{a)  which  has  been  cited  as  an 
anthority  for  allowing  the  peremptory 
challenge  in  a  non-capital  felony. 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  any  authority 
whatever ;  it  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
practice  to  which  I  have  adverted;  for 
unquestionably  the  point  was  never  taken 
nor  considered  by  me  ;  the  matter  passed 
as  one  of  ordinary  course. 

The  decisions  therefore  being  all  one 
way,  and  the  practice  such  as  I  have 
stated,  there  remain  to  be  considered  the 
dieia  of  Judges,  the  authority  of  text- 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  the  other 
sources  from  which  we  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  common  law.  Many  of  those 
text-wricers,  the  more  modern  particu- 
larly, only  repeat  those  who  preceded 
them,  and  the  more  correct  notion  of  the 
common  law  will  be  obtained  from  the 
older.  One  of  the  earliest  traces  of  the 
right  is  in  the  Year  Book,  9  Hfn,  5.  p.  7. 
In  appeal  of  murder  it  was  argued, 
apparently  by  counsel,  that  the  defendant 
should  have  his  peremptory  challenge  or 
one  who  had  already  been  sworn  on  the 
jury  which  had  been  adjourned  for  want 
of  jurors;  the  ground  is 
"  that  his  life  was  in  jeopardy," 

which  shows  what  the  principle  was  on 
which  the  right  proceeded.  The  claim 
was  disallowed  there.  It  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  in  32  Hen.  6.  c.  26.,  in 
favarem  vitcs,    Fortueue  say6,(&) 

**  In  favour  of  life,  the  aeoneed  may  chal- 
lenge 85,  and  this  peremptorily ;  who  th«n  in 
England  can  be  pat  to  death  onjastly  for  any 
crime  ?*' 

Skmnford,  who  writes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  JSUzaheih,  states,(c) 

''  There  in  in  felony  a  challenge  to  be  allowed 
tit  /avormn  vita ; " 

and  the  same  author,  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, states  petty  larcenj^  to  be  no  felony, 
and  consequently  the  riffht  seems  to  bim 
to  be  confined  to  capital  felonies.  Lam' 
hcvrd  in  his  "  Eirenaroha,"((2)  written  in 
James  the  First's  time,  puts  it  general! v, 
as  allowed  in  favour  of  life.  Lord  Coke  [e) 
says,  that  peremptory  challenge  is  in 
treason  or  felony,  xnfavorem  viim. 


(a)  9  C.  «i  P.  499. 
(6)  DeLand.L.  A.  c.  27. 
(e)  Stannlbid  P.C  167  b. 
id)  Bk.4.  c.  14.p.  S64. 
(«)  Co.  Lit.  156b. 


But  the  text-writers  not  merely  say 
that  it  is  given  in  ftworem  ifOm,  but  that 
it  is  only  allowed  on  issues  which  directly 
afiect  life;  vis.,  not  guilty  to  the  treason 
or  felony.    Siannford,  in  p.  158,  says, 

**  Nota,  que  c^est  peremptoirie  cfuUlenue  nest 
desire  priee  (comme  semble),  mes  ou  le '  vie  le 
prisoner  est  in  jeopardie  sur  le  trial." 

So  where  misnomer  is  pleaded,  or  other 
collateral  issue,  it  is  not  allowed ;  and 
this  **  comme  eemhle  "  does  not  imply  any 
doubt  as  to  peremptory  challenge  apply- 
ing only  to  cases  where  life  is  in  danger, 
but  as  to  its  application  to  collateral 
issues.  It  is  observed  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Hargrave*8  edition  of  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton,(a)  that  StoMnfoi'd  himself  thought 
there  was  a  privilege  of  challenge  per- 
emptory on  collateral  issues,  (h)  but, 
on  referring  to  the  passage  in  Stauu' 
ford,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
means  more  than  that  in  outlawry,  the 
outlaw  may  challenge  for  cause ;  as  he 
gives  as  a  reason,  that  although  he  cannot 
challenge  any  one  worae  XhAH  himself, 
being  an  outlaw,  yet  as  that  is  the  issue 
to  try,  whether  he  is  an  outlaw  or  not, 
such  an  opinion  of  him  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended until  he  is  tried.  Lord  CoTce  (c)  is 
to  the  contrary,  because  the  collateral 
issue  "  by  a  mean  concemeth  his  life  "  ; 
but  this  pjoint  is  set  at  rest  by  a  judicial 
decision  in  Eex  v.  0*Key  and  others y{d) 
and  by  Johnson's  and  Batcliffe's  cases,  (e) 

This  point  being  so  determined,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
authority  to  show  what  the  rule  of  com- 
mon law  is,  and  that  the  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge  belongs  only  to  that  class 
of  charges  m  which  life  is  in  jeopardy. 
In  a  book,  written  by  Lord  Chief  ^aron 
Bolton,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, called  ''The  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Ireland/'  published  about  1638,  cited 
in  Mr.  Joy's  very  learned  book  on  peremp- 
tory challenge,  in  which  all  the  authori- 
ties are  collected,  it  is  said  generally, 
"the  common  law  hath,  in  fiiyour  of  life, 
allowed  unto  the  prisoner  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenge." 

In  Wingaie*s  Maxims  at  Common  Law  it  is 
said  that  upon  an  indictment  or  appeal  of 
treason  or  felony,  the  prisoner  might,  in 
foAsorem  vitm,  challenge  peremptorily  35. 
Sir  John  Howies,  in  his  observation  on 
Lord  BusseWs  trial,  (/)  says, 

"  Generally  it  is  a  priyilege  given  in  favorem 
vita." 


(a)  Co.  Lit.  157(6),  note  8. 
(5)  Staunford  P.O.  168a. 

(c)  Co.  Lit.  157b. 

(d)  1  Lev.  61. 

(e)  Fost.  C.  L.  40  &  46. 
(/)  9  St.  Tr.  796. 
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In  '' Trials  per  Pai8,"(a)  peremptory 
challenge  is  not  allowed,  except  where 
life  comes  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  Finch  (h)  lays  it  down  generally  in 
indictments  and  appeals  of  felony. 

I  forbear  to  cite  all  the  more  modem 
text-writers,  who  only  repeat  the  ancient 
authorities  in  somewhat  different  lan- 
guage. In  some  of  these  the  right  is  said 
to  belong  to  capital  cases  (c);  in  others, 
as  Woods  Institutes,  in  one  edition,  1720, 
upon  an  indictment  or  appeal  of  death. 
Hawkins  {d)  says  it  is  allowable  in  all 
capital  cases,  and  also  in  misprision  of 
treason.  BUicksione  (e)  says  it  iB  allowed 
in  criminal  cases,  at  least  capital  ones. 
Comynsif)  says,  in  a  petty  treason  or 
felony,  not  limiting  the  privilege  to 
capital  felony ;  but  he  is  only  citing  Go. 
Liu.  156b,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in 
favoi'em  vitoe,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if 
much  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
modem  authorities,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  authori- 
ties, are  in  favour  of  limiting  the  right  to 
capital  cases.  There  are  then  the  dicta 
of  Judges.  In  Beading^s  cased/)  Lord 
0.  J.  North,  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor, 
says, 

*'  you  cannot  challenge  peremptorily,  not  being 
for  your  life  " ; 

and  again,  (^) 

**  the  challenge  is  only  allowed  in  matters  capi- 
tal, in  fayoor  of  life." 

On  the  other  hand.  Chief  Justice  Par* 
her,  in  Ma>cartney*s  case(t)  says, 

'*  There  cannot  be  a  special  jnry  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony  ;  for  the  party  most  have 
the  advantage  ef  challenging  twenty." 

That  was,  however,  a  case  of  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  the 
dietutn  may  be  reasonably  construed  as 
relating  to  a  capital  charge,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  of  any  weight. 

Considerable  light  is  also  thrown  upon 
the  rule  of  the  common  law,  by  the 
ancient  practice  of  granting  a  tcuea  in 
capital  cases;  it  may  be  granted  for  a 
larger  number  than  the  first  process,  to 
prevent  delays  from  peremptory  chal- 
lenges, (j)    The  defendant  had  forty  tales. 


(a)  455(1726);  600(1766). 
(6)  p.  414. 

(c)  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  jury  E.  9. 
((f)  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  48.  s.  5. 
(e)  4  Bla.  Com.  353. 
(/)  Dig.  tit.  Challenge,  C.  1. 
(i)  7  St.  Tr.  265. 
(A)  Id.  266. 
(0  21  Yin.  Abr.  801. 

Ij  )  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Juries,  C. ;  Bro.  Abr.  tit. 
Tales,  8. 


because  in  appeal  of  murder,  rape,  or 
felony,  where  life  is  in  jeopardv,  there  he 
shall  have  as  many  tales  as  he  pleaaes, 
because  he  may  challenge  peremptorily 
thirty-five ;  but  in  actions  between  psrty 
and  party,  it  must  always  be  under  the 
first  number.  To  the  same  effect  is  Din^ 
hawd  and  Woodley*s  case.(a)  Still  more 
light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  Question, 
indeed  it  would  be  thereby  deciaed,  if  it 
could  be  established  satisfaotorilv  what 
the  rule  was  in  ancient  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  petty  larceny. 

There  is  some  contradiotion  in  the 
books  upon  the  question,  whether  this 
offence  was  a  felony  at  conunon  law,  and 
some  whether  it  was  at  any  time  punish- 
able with  death.  These  authorities  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Joy,  in  the  treatise  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
result  appears  to  be  that  it  was  a  felony  at 
oommon  law,  and  not  punishable  with 
death.  Was  a  peremptory  challenge  al- 
lowed in  such  a  case  or  not  r  There  is  no 
decision  on  that  subject,  one  way  or  the 
other ;  and  there  are  circumstances  which 
lead  to  an  inference  both  against  that 
supposition  and  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
challenge. 

There  are  two  circumstances  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  such 
right  existed :  first,  that  it  appears  to  be 
clear  that  the  consequence  of  challenging 
more  than  the  legal  number  in  case  of 
felony  was,  at  common  law,  that  of  the 
peine  forte  et  dure  ;  but  the  peine  forte  et 
d/wre  never  was  applicable  to  petty  lar- 
oeny.(6) 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that 
Staunford,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
statute  32  Hen.  8.  passed,  states,  246,  the 
challenge  to  be  allowed  in  all  (elonies,  in 
favorem  vitce  and  treats  petty  larceny  as 
no  felony,  and  says  nothing  of  the  right  of 
challenge;  and  consequently  it  is  inferred 
that  it  did  not  then  exist  in  petty  lar- 
ceny. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Napier,  in  his 
able  argument  at  the  bar,  yery  properly 
urged  that  it  may  be  inferred  tnat  the 
same  rights  belong  to  both  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  because  if  a  person  is  indicted  for 
the  greater,  he  may  on  the  same  indict- 
ment be  found  guilty  of  the  lesser  offence; 
as  was  decided  m  Bromley's  ca8e.(o] 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
course  pursued  was  benefioial  to  the 
prisoner,  who  had  his  i>eremptory  chal- 
lenges upon  this  form  of  indictment ;  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wrong  to  him  to  find 
him  guilty  of  the  lesser  felony,  upon  a 
charge  in  which  he  had  none.    But    it 


(a)  10  B^.  104b. 

{hi)  2  Inst  177;  2  Hale  P.C. 

(c)  Hetley,  p.  66« 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  decision  in  this 
ease  does  raise  a  doabt  as  to  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  in  petty  larceny,  as 
it  is  more  correct  to  sappose  that  the 
Court  considered  the  incidents  as  the 
same  in  all  respects.  The  authorities, 
therefore,  leave  the  question  thenceforth 
as  to  petty  larceny  not  perfectly  clear. 

It  remains  to  consider  another  point 
which  was  made  the  subject  of  argument 
at  your  Lordships'  bar.  It  was  said  that 
peremptory  challenges  were  allowed  in 
cases  of  misprision  of  treason  at  common 
law,  and  that  misprision  was  a  misde- 
meanor only,  not  affecting  life ;  and  conse- 
Quently  that  the  privilege  was  not  con- 
fined to  cases  affecting  life. 

If  it  were  true  that  in  misprision  of 
treason  at  common  law  there  was  this 
right,  it  might  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  an  offence  of  great 
magnitude,  near  akin  to  the  highest 
known  to  the  law,  especially  in  olden 
times.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by 
the  judges  in  tlie  Queen*s  Bench  in  Ire- 
land ;  on  that  ground  it  might  be  treated 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But 
the  authorities  collected  in  the  treatise  to 
which  I  have  referred  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  privilege  ever  did 
belonff  to  misprision  of  treason.  There  is 
no  old  text  writer  who  mentions  that  such 
a  right  is  incident  to  it.  Havokin$  states  (a) 
that  he  takes  it  to  be  agreed  that  a 
peremptory  challenge  was  allowable  at 
common  law  in  au  capital  cases,  and 
"also  in  misprision  of  treason."  The 
authority  cited  for  the  last  position  is 
Lord  (jfoke,Q>)  who  refers  to  Brooke's 
Abridgment,  and  if  ho  also  refers  to  the 
statute  23  Hen.  8.  only.  It  is  inferred  that 
the  statute  would  not  have  enacted  that 
no  peremptory  challenge  should  thence* 
forth  be  aomitted  in  treason  or  misprision 
of  treason,  unless  it  was  already  admissible 
therein  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  reasonable,  though 
not  conclusive,  inference.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  no  trace  of  such  a 
right  should  be  found  in  the  older  authori- 
ties ;  and  if  it  had  existed,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  statute  1  &  2  Ph, 
and  M.  c*  10.  would  have  restored  the 
course  of  trial  of  misprision  of  treason,  as 
woU  as  of  treason,  to  the  rules  of  common 
law ;  which  it  certainly  does  not. 

It  is  also  verv  remarkable  that  the  cor- 
responding IriBn  statute  of  10  &  II  Cha.  1. 
c.  9,  which  limits  peremptory  challenge 
in  Ireland  in  cases  of  treason,  does  not 
mention  misprision  of  treason;  which 
affords  a  strong  argument  that  in  Ireland, 
at  least,  the  right  of  challenge  did  not 

(a)  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  4S.  9,  5. 
(6)  8  Inst.  27. 


exist  in  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  or 
it  certainly  would  have  been  limited. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  it  should  be 
held  that  the  right  of  challenge  exists 
only  in  capital  felonies  at  common  law, 
the  same  rule  would  apply  to  pleading 
over  in  charges  of  felony,  after  pleading 
a  special  plea.  This  right  is,  according 
to  Lord  H(ile,{a)  in  favorem  vitoB ;  Bex  v. 
Taylor  ;{b)  and  Lord  HcUe  says,(c)  he 
shall  not  lose  his  life  for  mispleading.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  sav  that  this  con- 
sequence would  follow,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  advise  your  Lordships  that 
the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  does 
not  exist  in  non-capital  felonies :  because 
the  statutes  restricting  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge (not  givinff  it)  contain  negative 
words  only,  without  any  affirmative 
implication,  and  leave  the  common  law  as 
it  stood ;  and  the  common  law,  upon  the 
weight  of  authority,  is,  T  think,  this,  that 
there  is  a  right  of  challenge  in  all  capital 
cases  only.  The  framers  of  the  Act 
9  Oeo,4.,  1  have  no  doubt,  never  intended 
to  take  away  the  right  by  abolishing  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Their  object  was  to  do 
away  with  a  hction  which  they  thought 
strange  and  inconvenient,  and  discredit- 
able to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country ; 
and  they  supposed  that  by  removing  it, 
the  offences  would  be  left  precisely  in  the 
same  condition,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the 
fiction  had  continued.  The  result,  there- 
fore, is  one  which  they  never  contem- 
plated, but  it  nevertheless  is  the  result,  if 
the  position  is  correct,  that  by  the  common 
law  the  right  belongs  onlv  to  capital 
cases  ;  and  then  it  can  only  be  regretted 
that  the  legislature,  in  removing  a  fiction 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  our 
old  system  of  criminal  law,  and  was 
closely  interwoven  with  it,  has  not  fore- 
seen all  the  consequences,  and  taken  care 
to  avoid  them  b^  proper  enactments.  It 
is  the  duty  of  juages,  not  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  legislature  by  providing  a 
remedy,  but  simply  to  construe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  it  has  enacted ;  and  I 
cannot  find  words  to  give  this  privilege  in 
the  statute  in  question,  if  the  effect  of 
making  the  offence  no  longer  capital  was 
to  take  it  away. 

For  these  reasons  I  humbly  state  my 
opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
answered  by  saying  that  the  challenge 
should  be  diisaUowed. 

Pollock,  O.B.:  In  answer  to  the 
question   proposed  by    your   Lordships, 


(a)  2  Hale  P.O.  88. 
(6)  8  B.  &  C.  518. 
(e)  1  Hale  P.C.  287. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Court  ought 
to  have  allowed  the  peremptory  challenge. 
I  consider  the  late  statute,  0  Geo,  4., 
to  have  put.  the  law  in  Ireland  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  England;  and  the 
question  is.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
law  in  England  at  that  timeP  In  this 
country  the  right  of  challenge  in  such  a 
case  is  regulated  by  the  statute  22  Hen.  8. 
c.  14.  s.  6,  made  perpetual  by  32  Hen,  8.  c.  8. 
By  that  statute  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  arraigned  for  any  petty  treason, 
murder,  or  felony,  bethenceiorth  admitted 
to  any  peremptory  challenge  above  the 
number  of  20.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
this  (independent  of  any  rule  of  the 
common  law)  that  a  person  arraigned  of 
felony  may  challenge  peremptorily  to  the 
number  of  20.  No  doubt  at  the  common 
}&w  such  challenges  were  allowed,  but  the 
right  is  here  recognised,  and  without  any 
reference  to  any  limitation. 

The  text-writers  have  undoubtedly  laid 
down  as  the  reason  of  thi-s  indulgence, 
that  it  is  in  favorem  vitoe :  but  there  is  a 
wide  difi'ereuce  between  the  reason  that 
may  be  assigned  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator, and  a  condition  forming  part  of 
the  law  itself.  I  cannot  find  an^  authority 
for  saying  that  it  is  a  condition  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  that  the  life  of  the 
aecused  party  must  be  in  danger ;  and  no 
practice  is  to  be  met  with,  no  case  can  be 
cited,  in  which  on  this  ground  a  peremp- 
tory challenge  has  ever  been  retused  in 
this  country.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  practice  in  this  country  for  many 
years  to  allow  such  challenges. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  every  rule  of  con- 
struction, that  when  capital  punishment 
is  taken  away  simply,  and  a  different 
punishment  awarded  by  law,  all  the  other 
incidents  remain,  all  the  privileges  of  the 
accused  continue,  not  expressly  taken 
away.  The  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge is  nowhere  taken  away  expressly, 
and  therefore  remains.  And  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  with  the  more  confidence, 
because,  as  transportation  for  life  (or  at 
all)  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  I  am  quite  unable  to  form 
any  opinion  in  what  light  this  punishment 
woula  have  been  regarded  by  those  who 
framed  the  law  by  which  peremptory 
challenges  are  in  any  case  permitted. 

TiNDAL,  O.J.  :  In  answer  to  your 
Lordships'  question,  I  would  humbly 
state  tnat  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  have  arriyed,  after  hearing  the  argu- 
ment at  your  Lordships'  bar,  is  that  the 
Oourt  below  ought  to  have  allowed  the 
peremptory  challenge  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  And  the  reason  oi  such  con- 
clusion is  shortly  this,  that  it  is  certain 
that  A.B.  would,  by  the  common  law, 
\aye    been  entitled    to  bis   peremptory 


challenge  in  the  case  supposed,  if  he  had 
been  arraigned  upon  the  yery  same  felony 
before  the  passing  of  the  statute  1  Vict, 
c.  85. ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that 
such  peremptory  challenge  nas  been  taken 
from  him  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
that  statute.  And  if  the  question  whether 
his  right  to  the  peremptory  challenge  has 
or  has  not  been  taken  away  remains  open 
to  any  doubt,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
accordance  with  the  general  ])rinciple  of 
decision  applied  to  criminal  cases,  tuHu9 
erraiwr  in  miiAwi  eefneu^  the  decision  of 
such  question  is  to  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  who  is  not  to  be  deprived 
by  implication  of  a  right  of  so  much 
importance  to  him,  given  by  the  common 
law,  and  enjoyed  for  many  centuries, 
unless  such  implication  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute.  But  I  think  further,  for  the 
reasons  I  am  about  to  submit,  that  the 
question  does  not  remain  in  doubt,  but 
that  the  sounder  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  arguments  and  authorities  which 
have  been  brought  in  review  is,  that  the 
right  claimed  by  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
taken  away  by  the  alteration  in  the 
punishment  for  the  offence,  but  still  exists 
as  before  the  passing  of  tlie  Act. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ancient 
authorities,  at  least  the  far  greater  number 
of  them,  describe  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  to  be  a  right  allowed  infavorwn 
vitoB.  Such  is  the  language  of  8taun- 
fordt(a)  of  Lambard,(h)  of  Lord  Ooke,(c) 
of  the  author  of  *•  Doctor  and  Student, "(cO 
of  Farteecue,  (e)  of  Lord  Hale,  (/)  who 
adds,  *' because  his  life  is  now  at  stake ;  " 
although  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the 
authority  cited  by  him,  vis.,  Moore, 
12,  no  mention  is  made  of  that  reason  ; 
and  many  other  writers  of  later  date  lay 
down  the  proposition  in  similar  terms. 
jFVncA,  however,  (^)  and  many  other  text- 
writers,  state  the  rule  generally  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  all  indictments  and 
ap(>eals  of  felony,  without  any  reference  to 
the  punishment  annexed  to  that  offence. 
But  perhaps  this  apparent  diversity  is  not 
of  much  real  importance;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  at  common  law  all  felonies, 
certainly  all  but  petty  larceny,,  were  fol- 
lowed by  capital  punishment;  and  as  to 
petty  larceny,  the  books  differ  whether  it 
is  felony  or  not;  8taunford(h)  expressly 
affirming  it  not  to  be  felony,  whilst  Lord 


(a)  Siaunford  P.O.  158a. 
(6)  Eirenarcha,  546. 

(c)  Co.  Lit.  1566. 

(d)  P.  29,  edit.  1816. 

(e)  De  Laud.  c.  27. 
(/>-2-HateP.C.  266. 
(g)  p.  414. 
(A)  Staonford  P.O.  246,  mb. 
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Hale  {a)  affirms  that  it  is.  It  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  fblony  mb  modo,  and,  in  a 
qualified  and  restricted  sense,  having 
some,  thongh  not  all,  the  attributes  and 
consequences  of  felony.  But  whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  there  has  been  no  ancient 
authority  cited  to  show  that  peremptory 
challenges  were  not  allowed  even  on  the 
trial  for  that  offence ;  so  that  it  may  be 
safely  laid  down  that  at  common  law  all 
felonies,  properly  so  called,  were  capital, 
and  that  neremptory  challenges  were 
allowed  on  tne  trial  of  all  such  felonies ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  right  to  a  peremptory 
challenge  was  in  all  cases  an  incident  to  a 
trial  for  felony. 

The  two  propositions,  therefore,  that  the 
peremptory  challenge  was  allowed  in  all 
tri&lsinfavoremviUB,  and  that  itlwas  allowed 
in  al]  trials  for  felony,  are,  in  substance,  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  eaually  true  that  the 
challenge  was  granted  m  favorem  vitas ^ 
and  that  it  was  incident  to  felony.  But 
the  question  still  arises,  whether  the  ex- 
pression of  the  text- writers,  "  that  it  was 
granted  m  favorem  vitoB,"  carries  with  it 
the  force  and  meaning  that  it  was  incident 
to  the  trial  for  felony  only  so  lone  as  the 
punishment  for  felony  continued  to  be 
capital,  and  no  longer ;  that  the  words  im* 
ported  a  limitation  or  condition  upon  which 
the  right  to  such  a  challenge  is  to  depend ; 
or  whether  the  words  import  no  more  than 
a  mere  matter  of  description,  by  the 
ancient  text-writers,  of  the  probable  cause 
and  origin  of  this  challenge;  which,  if 
given  in  the  case  of  felony,  as  a  known 
class  of  criminal  offence,  must  necessarily, 
as  felony  was  then  punishable,  be  given  in 
favorem  vita. 

It  would  certainly  be  most  unsafe  to 
give  to  this  expression  of  the  text-writers 
the  operative  force  contended  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  and  to  hold  the  con- 
sequences to  follow,  that  because  the 
capital  punishment  has  been  taken  away 
by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  offence  still 
remaining  a  felony,  the  right  to  the  chal- 
lenge has  been  also  abolished.  The  very 
same  expression  has  been  employed  by  the 
highest  authority  in  another  instance,  in 
which  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  is 
now  contended  for  would  be  obviously 
wrong,  it  being  manifest  that  the  expres- 
sion has  been  used  by  way  of  explanation 
or  analogy  only.  In  the  Cases  ofAppeals(b) 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Lord  Wray, 
Sir  Thomas  Oatidy,  Clench,  and  Fennery 
JJ.,  that  the  reason  of  autrefois  acquit 
was  because  the  maxim  of  the  common 
law  is  that  the  life  of  a  man  shall  not  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  one  and  the  same 
offence;   and  that  is  the  reason  and  cause 

(o)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  580. 
<6)  4  Rep.  45a. 


that  autrefois  acquitted  or  convicted  of  the 
same  offence  is  a  good  plea ;  and  yet  it  is 
manifest  this  must  be  put  by  way  of 
example  only,  for  the  rule,  beyond  all 
doubt,  extends  equally  to  misdemeanors 
as  to  capital  cases.  And  after  all,  who  is  to 
say  that  if  the  severe  punishment  of  trans- 
portation for  life  had  been  known  to  our 
ancestors,  the  same  jealousy  which  existed 
in  favorem  vitcs  would  not  have  shown 
itself  to  the  same  extent  in  favour  of  the 
party  charged,  when  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment scarcely  less  severe  P 

Some  other  arguments  have  been  urged 
at  yonr  Lordships'  bar  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge in  all  cases  of  felony .  It  is  argued  that 
the  right  could  not  have  been  originally 
confined  to  charges  which  involved  the 
loss  of  life,  as  it  was  allowed  in  the  case  of 
misprision  of  treason.  And  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny,  upon  any  legal  ground  of 
construction,  that  the  statute  33  Hen.  8. 
c.  23.,  which  took  away  the  peremptory 
challenge,  in  all  cases  of  high  treason 
and  misprision  of  high  treason,  does  by 
necessary  imnlioation  admit  that  the 
offender  had  tno  right  to  the  pei*emptory 
challenge  in  the  case  of  misprision  of 
high  treason  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act.    The    same   rule    is    laid    down  in 

general  terms  hy  H<w>hinSf(a)  without  any 
istinction  as  to  the  description  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  but  ti*eating  it,  as  it 
was  generally  understood  to  be,  as  a  mis- 
demeanor only,  and  not  as  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment. 

Again,  it  was  argued,  and  not  without 
some  weight,  that  the  practice  of  the 
allowance  of  benefit  of  clergy  afforded  a 
strone  inference  that  the  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenee  has  not  been  for  many  cen- 
turies considered  to  be  confined  to  felonies 
that  were  followed  with  capital  punish- 
ment. The  extension  of  the  privilege  of 
benefit  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  6  Anne 
to  all  persons  indiscriminately — which 
privilege  for  many  centuries  before  was 
claimable  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community — ^had  occasioneamany  felonies, 
practically  speaking,  though  not  strictly 
so,  to  become  not  capital.  And  such 
practice  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  produce  some  alteration  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  peremptorv  chal- 
lenge, if  it  was  allowable  only  in  favorem 
vitce.  But  no  alteration  in  the  law  took 
place;  the  allowance  of  the  privilege 
continued  the  same.  It  was  urged,  in 
answer  to  this  argument,  that  the  reason 
for  allowing  the  peremptory  challenge, 
notwithstanding  the  felony  being  clergy- 
able, was  because  it  could  not  be  told 
until  after  a  man  was  found  guilty  whether 

(a)  8  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  48.  «.  5. 
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he  would  oraj  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  if 
he  did,  wnether  it  would  be  allowed  or 
not;  and  that,  consequently,  all  felonies 
continued  capital  at  the  time  of  the 
arraignment.  But  if  this  reason  is  correct, 
it  can  only  be  so  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  ffen.  6. .  upon  the  ground  suggested  by 
our  brother  Paitesan,  which  I  will  not 
therefore  repeat. 

The  right  to  challenge  peremptorily  has 
been  uniformly  acted  on,  in  England,  both 
iu  felonies  clergyable  and  not  clergyable, 
without  any  distinction  between  them, 
down  to  the  7  &  8  Geo,  4.  c.  28..  English 
(9  Oeo,  4.  c.  54m  Irish),  which  abolished 
the  allowance  of  clergy.  For  many  cen- 
tunes  prior  to  that  time  clergyable 
felonies  were  practically  not  capital, 
although  theoretically  they  still  continued 
to  be  so ;  and  yet  peremptory  challenges 
were  allowed  equally  in  both.  No  instance 
can  be  found  of  any  execution  for  a  felony 
in  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  could  be 
claimed;  no  instance  in  which  a  person 
convicted  of  such  felony  had  declined  to 
pray  the  benefit  of  it,  or  in  which,  where 
(ihe  offender  was  entitled  to  it,  such  bene* 
fit  has  been  denied  him.  Where  the 
offender  has  persisted  in  challenging  a 
greater  number  than  twenty  in  the  case  of 
a  clergyable  felony,  the  law  was,  that  he 
subjected  himself  to  the  same  punishment 
as  if  found  guilty  upon  Terdict  or  con- 
fession. Where  statutes  have  been  passed 
taking  away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  an  express  provision, 
that  if  the  offender  in  case  of  felony  do 
challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number 
of  twenty  persons,  he  shall  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  such  is  the  case  in 
4  &  5  Ph,  &  If.  c.  4. ;  the  law  thus  treat- 
ing the  right  to  challenge  peremptorily 
without  any  distinction,  whether  the 
felony  be  clergyable  or  not. 

But  without  attributing  too  much 
weight  to  either  of  the  two  arguments  last 
adverted  to,  that  which  appears  to  afford 
the  strongest  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  right  to  the  peremptory  chaU 
lenge  still  exists,  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  language  and  form  of  the 
statutes  22  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  (made  perpetual 
by  the  82  Hen,  8.  c.  8.),  and  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  28.,  abolishing  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  former  Act,  it 
was  the  settled  rule  of  the  common  law 
that  whenever  a  peremptorv  challenge 
was  allowed  the  prisoner  might  challenge 
as  many  as  he  thought  fit  under  the  num- 
ber of  three  full  juries — that  is,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty-five ;  and 
as  it  is  enacted  by  that  statute  that  no 
person  arraigned  for  any  putit  treason, 
murder,  or  felony,  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  peremptory  ohallenge  above  the  num* 
ber  of  twenty,  this  amounts  to  a  legislative 


recognition,  affirniatively,  that  the  offender 
has  the  right  to  ohallenge  to  the  number 
of  twenty  in  all  cases  of  petit  treason, 
murder,  or  felony.  Then  follows  the 
statute  7  &  B  Geo,  4.  c.  28.,  English 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  54.,  Irish),  which  by  sec.  6 
abolishes  benefit  of  clergy,  and  by  sec.  7 
expressly  enacts — 

**  that  no  person  convicted  of  felony  shall  suffer 
death,  unless  it  be  for  some  felony  which  was 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  before  the 
first  day  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
or  which  hath  been  or  shall  be  made  punishable 
with  death  by  some  statute  passed  after  that 
day." 

And  it  appears  scarcely  concteivable 
that  when  the  legislature  had  in- 
troduced so  sweeping  an  alteration  in 
the  consequences  of  felony,  as  in 
effect  to  render  all  felonies,  within 
a  very  limited  exception  indeed,  not  capi- 
tal, that  the  same  statute  should,  in  the 
same  breath,  enact  (sec.  8)— 
•'  that  if  an^  person  indicted  for  any  treason, 
feluny,  or  piracy,  shall  challenge  peremptorily 
a  greater  number  of  the  men  returned  to  be  of 
the  jury  than  such  person  is  entitled  by  law  so 
to  challenge,  in  every  of  the  said  cases  every 
6uch  peremptory  chiU lenge  beyond  the  number 
allowed  by  law  shall  be  entirely  disregarded," 

unless  the  legislature  had  intended  this 
enactment  to  apply  to  felonies  with  their 
then  present  punishment  as  altered  by  that 
statute.  This  statute  of  Geo.  4.  brings 
down  the  enactment  of  22  Hen.  8.  to  the 
time  at  which  the  statute  itself  is  speak- 
ing; in  effect  it  says  that  now,  at  the 
time  of  passing  this  Act,  every  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  felony 
shall  be  entitled  to  challenge  peremptorily 
to  the  number  of  twenty ;  and  there  ap- 
pears no  legal  ground  of  construction  upon 
which  the  general  expression  of  *'  any 
felony,"  in  the  third  section,  can  be  held 
not  to  comprise  the  felonies  included  in 
sec.  7— that  is,  felonies  from  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  has  been  taken  away. 
The  distinction  between  felonies  capital 
and  not  capital  was  then  for  the  first 
time  created;  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  presume  that  if  the  legislature 
had  intended  that  the  privilege  formerly 
belonging  to  all  felonies  should  thence- 
forth be  restrained  to  capital  felonies  only, 
it  would  have  used  the  expression  of  "  any 
capital  felony,"  instead  of  the  general 
expression  of  *'  any  felony." 

The  ground  upon  which  the  argument 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  present 
case  rests  is  that  the  statute  1  VicU 
c.  85.  s.  8,  must  be  construed  by  implica* 
tion  as  to  deorive  the  prisoner  of  the 
privilege  .of  tnis  perem4)tory  challenge; 
that  inasmuch  as  we  punishment  of  death 
has  been  directly   taken    away  by    the 
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statute  of  7  &  8  Geo,  4.,  which  before  was 
indirectly  taken  away  by  the  allowance  of 
clergy,  so,  by  impbcatiun,  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  has  been  also 
abolished  with  the  capital  punishment. 
Bat  it  appears  to  me  tnat  such  an  impli- 
cation cannot  be  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of 
a  privilege  beneficial  to  a  prisoner,  and 
enjoyed  by  him  in  practice,  if  not  in  strict 
right,  for  centuries,  unless  such  implica- 
tion be  nnavoidable  to  give  effect  to  the 
statute.  No  such  necessity  appears  to 
exist ;  and  upon  theso  grounds  1  humbly 
offer  as. my  opinion,  in  answer  to  your 
Lordships'  question,  that  the  peremptory 
challenge  tendered  in  this  case  ougnt  to 
have  been  allowed. 


Lthdhusst,  L.C.  :  My  Lords,  I  beg 
leave  tosav  that  I  do  not  find  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  reasonings  and  armaments  of 
the  majority  of  the  learned  judges  in  this 
case.  1  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  hare  come  is  the 
correct  conclusion,  and  therefore  I  shall 
move  your  Lordships  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below  be  reversed,  and  that 
a  venire  de  novo  should  be  awarded. 

Lord  Brougham  :  I  entirely  agree  with 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  upon  this 
point.  I  have  never,  indeed,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  argument,  entertained 
any  doubt  whatever  upon  it ;  and  I  have 
not  been  moved  at  all  by  the  arg^umeuts 
urged  and  pressed  upon  us  from  the  dicta 
to  be  found  respecting  the  supposed  origin 
of  this  right  of  peremptory  challenge, 
namely,  that  it  was  infav(yr€fn  vitoB.  That 
is  the  reason  assigned  for  it ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  challenge  may 
not  be  general.  Although  the  reason  as- 
signed for  its  origin  may  be  justly  stated 
to  be  in  favorem  vitce,  it  is  because  all 
felony  in  its  nature  is  capital ;  and  until 
clergy  is  prayed  upon  a  conviction  for  that 
oflence,  non  conatcU  that  it  may  not  be 
capital  even  in  clergyable  cases. 

I  need  not  enter  further  into  this  mat* 
ter,  which  has  been  so  fully,  so  elabo- 
rately, and  so  satisfactorily  pone  into  by 
the  learned  judges,  in  delivering  their 
opinions.  I  entirely  agree  in  the  motion 
of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be 
reversed ;  and,  of  course,  the  result  will  bo 
the  granting  of  a  venvre  de  novo. 

Lord  Campbell  :  Mj-  Lords,  I  am  like- 
wise of  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  reversed ;  and,  with  all 
respect  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  judges 
who  pronounced  it,  and  for  the  learned 
baron  who  alone  of  the  English  judges 
approves  of  it,  I  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  say  more  than  that  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  confounded  the  reason  with  the  rule. 


Favour  to  life  may  very  likely  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  rule  was  laid  down 
that,  in  all  cases  of  felony,  the  prisoner 
on  his  trial  should  be  entitled  to  peremp- 
tory challenge ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rule  was  established.  The  rule 
beinff  established,  mast  remain  till  al- 
tered b;^  the  legislature ;  and  the  legis- 
lature, instead  of  altering  it,  has  recog- 
nised itR  application  to  felonies  which  are 
not  capital.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  legislature  never  con- 
templated taking  away  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge ;  and  if  that  right 
ever  existed,  it  still  exists. 

Reliance  is  placed  upon  the  practice  of 
not  allowing  peremptory  challenges  on 
collateral  issues;  but  this  is  decisive  to 
show  that  the  rule  is,  not  that  there  shall 
be  a  peremptory  challenge  where  life  is  in 
danger,  and  in  no  other  cases ;  for  life 
may  well  be  in  danger  upon  the  trial  of  a 
collateral  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Baicliffe,{a)  who,  upon  his  identity  being 
decided  by  the  trial  of  a  collateral  issue, 
was  led  from  the  bar  to  execution. 

I  must  likewise  observe  that  I  should 
have  been  reluctant,  without  strong 
authority,  to  sanction  a  judgment  which 
introduces  such  an  unequal  law  between 
the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  According 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  old  statutes  on 
this  subject,  the  Crown,  practically  speak- 
ing, has  an  unlimited  ri^t  of  peremptory 
challenge,  not  being  obliged  to  assign  a 
cause  of  challenge  till  the  panel  is  ex- 
hausted ;(&)  and  to  allow  not  a  single  chal- 
lenge, without  cause  assigned  and  proved, 
to  the  prisoner,  where  the  punishment  may 
be  transportation  for  life  and  forfeiture  of 
property,  would  be  inconnistent  with  the 
fair  administitition  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  should  be  reversed,  and 
a  venire  de  novo  awarded,  (o) 

Materials  mads  use  of. — The  above 
report  is  taken  from  11  CI.  &  F.  427. 

(a)  18  St.  Tr.  4S9  ;  Fost.  C.  L.  40.  See 
also  Jtuleigh's  Case,  2  St.  Tr.  33  ;  and  Jardine's 
"  Criminal  Trials,"  vol.  1,  p.  497. 

(6)  See  Reff.  v.  Frosty  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  85. 

(c)  "  The  material  difference  between  a  tew 
trial  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo  is,  that  the 
liitter  is  ouly  grautable  where  some  mistake  is 
apparent  on  the  record,  but  the  former  may  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  improper  direction, 
false  evidence,  misconduct  of  jurors,  and  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  which  never  af<pear  on 
the  face  of  the  proceedings."  1  Chitty,  Cr.  L. 
654;  Campbell  v.  Ueg,,  11  Q.B.  799;  Reg,  v. 
Aaron  Mellor,  Dears.  &  B.  468,  27  O.J.M.C. 
468  ;  Reg.  v.  Martin  and  ITeW,  L.R.  1  C.C.B. 
378  ;  41  L.J.M.C.  113.  No  new  trial  in  felooy. 
Reg.  V.  Bertrand,  L.B.  1  C.P.  .'»20;  Reg.  v. 
Murphy,  2  P.C.  535. 
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In  re  THE  BAILIFF  AND  JURATS  OF  THE   ROYAL 
COURT  OF  GUERNSEY. 


Proceedings  before  thb  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs 
OF  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ly  the  matter  of  two  petitions  of 
THE  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey, 
December  10,  11,  16,  18,  1844.     (Reported  in  6  Moo.  P.C.  49.) 

Id  1848  and  1844  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guerasej  presented  two  petitions 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  complaining  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island  liad  deported 
an  alien,  domiciled  in  the  Island,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Royal  Court ;  2ndly,  that  at  a  con- 
ference demanded  hy  the  Royal  Court  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  Island,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had  refused  to  allow  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  to  take  part  individually  in  the  con- 
ference ;  drdly,  that  he  had  executed  a  royal  writ  of  pardon  before  such  writ  had  been  registered 
in  the  Royal  Court ;  and  4thly,  that  the  portier  or  gaoler  having  refused  to  deliver  the  prisoner  until 
the  pardon  was  registered,  the  governor  had  enforced  obedience  by  the  threat  of  military  force. 

Held  by  the  Committee  for  the  Affairs  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey — 
Guemsey^d)— Right  of  Governor  to  deport  atiens. 
The  advice  of  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  is  not  necessary  to  authorise  the  governor  to  deport 
aliens  domiciled  in  the  Island. 

Right  of  Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  conference  with  Governor. 
The  Bailiff  acd  Jurats  are  individually  entitled  to  take  part  and  speak  in  all  conferenees 
with  the  Governor,  but  the  Governor  may  ^x  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Royal  Writ  of  Pardon — RegiMtraiion,(h) 
A  royal  writ  of  pardon  need  not  be  verified  and  registered  in  the  Royal  Court  before  being 
executed. 

Disobedience  of  Gaoler. — TTireat  of  Military  Force. 
Tt  was  the  duty  of  the  portier  or  gaoler  to  discharge  the  prisoner  at  once,  but  he  not  being 
the  servant  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  purpose  of  the  custody  of  the  prisoner, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  not  justified  in  enforcing  obedience  by  the  threat  of  military 
or  other  force. 


(a)  All  the  authorities  relating  to  the  institutions  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ate  collected  and  set 
out  in  the  cases  and  appendices  prepared  by  the  Crown  and  the  States  of  Jersey  in  the  Prison 
Board  Case,  1894.  See  also  In  re  Belson,  7  Moo.  P.C.  114  ;  In  re  the  States  of  Jersey,  9  Moo. 
P.C.  185  ;  Do.  1.5  Moo.  P.C.  196 ;  In  re  the  Jersey  Jurats,  L.R.  1  P.C.  94  ;  Lacloche  v.  Lacloche, 
L.B.  3  P.C.  125,  and  4  P.C.  825,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  of  1846  on  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  of  the  Commission  of  1859  on  the  Civil  Laws  of  Jersey. 

(6)  In  re  Daniel,  1891,  the  Committee  decided  that  in  Jersey  a  warrant  of  pardon  did  not 
require  to  be  presented  for  registration  before  being  put  in  execution. 


BSFORX  THE  COMHITTES  FOK  GUBSNSET 

AND  Jersey. 

Present  :  The  Loed  Pebsident,  (Lord 
Wharncliff'e),  Lord  Ltndhuest,  L.O.,  Sir 
Jakes  Grahak,  Bart.,  Paeke,  B.,  Dr. 
LusHiNGTOx,  and  T.  Pembebton  LEioH.(a) 

Assessor  —  The  Solicitar-Oeneral  (Sir 
F.  The9iger).(h) 

This  case  arose  oat  of  two  petitions 
presented  by  the  Bailiff"  and  Jurats  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Kingsdown. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 


the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  complaining 
of  certain  acts  of  the  Lieutenant-GhoYemor 
of  the  Island  (Major-General  William 
Napier),  as  being  inconsistent  with  tiie 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Eoyal  Court ; 
and  contrary  to,  and  incompatible  witti, 
the  constitution  of  the  Island ;  and  pray- 
ing that  Her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
make  such  declaration,  or  order,  as  might 
prevent  their  recurrence,  and  secure  the 
future  observance  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  usages  and  oonstitatioa  of 
the  Island. 
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The  substance  of  the  First  Petition, 
which  was  presented  on  the  20th  of 
Kovember  1843,  was  as  follows : — 

That  two  several  matters  of  difference 
between  his  Ezcellencj  the  Lientenant- 
Gk>vemor  and  Commander-in-Ohief  and 
the  Petitioners,  had  arisen  ont  of  the  ex- 
pulsion by  the  Gk)yemor  of  a  mtin  named 
IMore  Le  Oomte,  a  Frenoh  snbieot :  first, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Petitioners,  the 
Jurats,  to  speak  in  the  conference  held 
between  the  Lieutenant- Goyemor,  Bailiff, 
and  Jurats,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Island ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Lientenant-Gh>vernor  in 
expelling  aliens  from  the  Island  irrespec- 
tively of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eoyal  Court. 

Le  Oomte,  the  Petition  alleged,  was 
domiciled  in  Guernsey,  and,  as  the  Peti- 
tioners believed,  was  not  suspected  of  any 
offence  against  the  State,  and  had  not 
and  could  not  be  considered  "  a  dangerous 
person  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
ae  used  in  the  Imperial  Alien  Act. 

That  the  constable  of  the  town  parish, 
Alberi  Oarrey,  Esq.,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  Lieatenant-Governor  had 
acted,  having  inserted  a  letter  in  the 
papers,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
had  acted  upon  his  own  anUiority  in  ex- 
pelling Le  Comte,  the  case  was  thereby 
brooght  directly  under  the  notice  of  the 
RoytU  Court ;  and  the  constable,  being  an 
officer  more  particularly  under  their  con- 
trol, was  called  on  by  them  to  account 
for  having,  as  it  appeared,  imprisoned 
that  individual,  and  senc  him  away  with- 
out either  producing  him  before  them,  or 
even  making  to  them  a  report  of  what  had 
been  done;  when  the  constable  justified 
himself  as  having  acted  under  the  order 
of  the  Lieatenant-Gt>vernor,  submitting 
that  he  was  responsible  to  his  Excellency 
alone,  and  that,  without  his  permission, 
he  was  bound  to  withhold  any  further  in- 
formation. 

That  the  charge  against  Le  Comie  by 
the  constable,  at  the  Guernsey  gaol,  in 
which  the  imprisonment  took  place,  was 
not  entered  till  about  a  month  after  the 
imprisonment,  the  constable  having  de- 
clined to  state  how  the  gaoler  was  to 
make  the  entry,  both  when  he  imprisoned 
and  when  he  released  Le  Comte,  That  the 
charge  then  dictated  by  the  constable  to 
the  giioler,  was  "  annoying  the  constable 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty." 

That  the  Court  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  ex- 
pelling Le  Comte  without  trial ;  and,  as 
the  most  respectful  course  towards  the 
Lientenant-Gk>Temor,  resolved  to  seek  a 
eonferenoe  with  his  Excellency^  at  which 

reraa. 


they  might  enter  together  into  explanation 
on  the  subject,  and  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing for  the  fature ;  a  course  sanctioned 
by  law  ani  ancient  usage,  which  had 
been  at  various  times  resorted  to  with 
most  beneficial  results.  That  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  acceded  to  their  request, 
and  fixed  Monday,  the  9th  October,  at  his 
residence,  for  the  conference. 

That  the  Court  duly  waited  on  his  Excel- 
lency, being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  confer- 
ence in  the  mtinner  which  had  always  been 
usual  on  similar  occasions,  (a)  But  the  Lieu« 
tenant-Governor,  to  their  surprise,  treated 
the  interview  as  an  affair  of  ceremony  and 
state.  That  on  the  Bailiff  adverting  to  the 
subject  of  the  interview,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  interrupted  him  by  saying  that 
he  had  acceded  to  granting  a  conference 
in  the  case  of  Le  Comte,  sent  out  of  the 
Island  by  his  authority,  but  that  before 
proceeding  he  would  state  in  what  manner 
only  he  was  willing  to  hold  such  confer- 
ence:—that,  as  Her  Kajestjr's  representa- 
tive, the  highest  authority  in  the  Island, 
he  would  communicate  wich  the  Court 
through  the  Bailiff  alone,  as  the  organ  of 
that  £>dy,  and  would  not  allow  the  Jurats 
individually  to  take  part  in  it.  He  there- 
fore desired  the  Bailiff  to  say  if  he  was 
then  fully  prepared  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Court. 

That  the  Bailiff,  on  his  replying  that  he 
could  not  in  this  manner  express  with 
certainty  the  sentiments  of  the  Jurats, 
who,  in  fact,  had  not  as  yet  the  means  of 
coming  to  any  decision,  was  told  by  his 
Excellency  that  they  had  better  return  to 
their  Court-house,  and  after  they  had  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  were  better  pre- 
pared, another  interview  might  take  place. 

That  it  was  then  proposed  by  the  Bailiff 
that  the  Court,  with  his  Excellency's 
permission,  shouJd  retire  for  a  few  minutes 
into  another  room  to  consult  in  private ; 
that  having  thereupon  withdrawn,  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  they  could  not 
accede  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  terms, 
which  they  considered  unconstitutional  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent,  as  well 
as  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  'lliat  the  Bailiff, 
in  communicating  their  resolution  to  his 
Excellency,  observed  that  in  accordance 
with  the  Orders  in  Council  in  force  on  the 
subject,  the  object  of  a  conference  was,  by 
friendly  communication,  to  brin^  about  a 
right  understanding,  and  that,  m  requir- 
ing that  the  Bailiff  alone  should  be  at 
liberty  to  speak,  they  must  consider  his 
Excellency  to  refuse  the  conference.  That 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  repeating  be 
would  enter  into  no  conference  except  as  he 
had  stated,  declared  the  interview  at  an 
end,  and  the  Court  withdrew. 

(a)  See  Tapper's  Hist.  Qoernaey,  455.  ^ 
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That  bj  an  Order  in  Council  of   the  1 
6th  March  1568,  it  is  directed :  ; 

*'  That  all  controyersies  and  mislikings  that  | 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  chance  between  the  j 
Captain,  Bailih,  jmd  Jurats,  shall  be  forthwith  j 
advisedly  considered,  at  some  time  and  place  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Captain,  where,  by  mutual 
conference,  they  shall  quietly  appease  and  re- 
form all  controversies  and  mislikiugs;  so  as 
eaeh  of  them  being  aiding  and  assisting  to  the 
others,  they  may  not  only  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  that  were  like  to  follow 
of  the  contrary,  but  be  also  the  better  able  to 
attend  their  charae,  and  to  see  to  the  good  ob- 
servation of  such  good  constitutions  as  shall 
be  by  them  established,  as  well  for  the  good 
government  and  defence  of  the  Isle,  as  for  the 
continuing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  in  good 
order  and  obedience ;  and  in  case  any  such  dis- 
order should  fortune  to  fall  out  as  may  not  be 
compounded  and  redressed  amongst  themselves 
there,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  that  it 
shall  then  be  lawful  for  any  that  will  do  the 
same,  to  repair  over  hither  for  reformation 
thereof,  by  means  of  the  Ix>rds  and  others  of  the 
Privy  Council  here,  without  any  let  or  restraint." 

That,  according  to  the  practice  which 
had  been  since  followed,  whenever  an  in- 
terview was  appointed  between  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Grovernor  andthe  Bailiff  and  Jurats, 
the  party  proposing  the  meeting  attended 
at  the  place  named  by  the  other  party ;  a 
proof  as  decisive  as  could  be  adduced  of 
the  terms  of  eqnality,  upon  which  the 
meetings  of  the  parties  were  at  all  times 
to  take  place.  That  the  oath  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-(lovemor,  which  is  administered  to 
his  ^cellency  by  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  on 
his  admission  into  office  was  as  follows : — 

**  That  you  will  keep  and  preserve  the  castles 
and  fortresses  at  present  here  committed  to  your 
custody  and  keeping,  to  the  use  and  service  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  or  her  heirs,  the  Kings 
or  Queens  of  Great  Britain ;  and  keep  and 
maintain,  in  like  manner,  the  commons  and  in- 
habitants  of  this  Isle  in  their  true  all'jgiance  and 
fidelity  to  her  said  Majesty ;  that  you  will  also 
preserve  and  support  the  said  inhabitants  of  this 
Island  in  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  ancient 
eustoms,  and  ordinances,  that  you  will,  at  all 
times,  npon  conference  with  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  being  duly  informed  by  them,  reform  and 
redress  as  may  be  found  meet  and  reasonable." 

That  by  the  usage  which  has  hitherto 
invariably  prevailed,  in  conferences  be- 
tween the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  the  Jurats  had  always  been  ad- 
mitted to  speak  and  to  take  part  indivi- 
dually. That  the  Petitioners,  considering 
their  right  of  speaking  at  aJl  such  confer- 
ences of  the  utmost  moment,  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  could  not  allow  such 
a  doubt  to  be  brought  upon  it  without  at 
once  taking  measures  to  keep  and  retain 
it»  in  all  its  integrity,  and  so  to  transmit 
it  to  their  succesnors. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 


Lieutenant-Governor  over  aliens,  and  the 
relative  jurisdiction  of  his  Bxcellencv  and 
of  the  Royal  Court,  the  Petitioners  referred 
to  the  law  of  the  Island,  and  the  practice 
theretofore  observed,  and  alleged — 

That,  in  ancient  times,  a  rent  was  ex- 
acted from  stiiEtngers,  bom  out  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  dwelling  in  the 
Island,  particularly  in  reference  to  mar- 
riages between  inhabitants  and  strangers ; 
and  this  rent  was  counted  as  part  of  the 
Crown  revenues,  and  was  set  forth  and 
defined  accordingly  in  the  Extent  of  the 
rents,  services  and  homages  due  to  His 
Majesty  King  Jamea  I.,  as  Duke  of 
Nfyrmandyt  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Bob&rt  Ga/rdmer,  knight, 
and  James  Htusay,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who 
acted  under  a  Boyal  Commission,  dated 
25th  July  1607,  and  confirmed  by  an 
Order  in  Council  of  the  30th  June  1608, 
made  upon  the  answers  of  the  aforesaid 
Royal  Commissioners. 

*'  No  stranger  or  foreigner,  bom  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Her  Migesty,  can  or  may  inhabit 
or  dwell  in  the  Isle  without  the  Governor's  per- 
mission. Those  who  for  reasonable  cause  are 
licensed  by  the  said  Governor  for  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fidelity  as  inhabitants,  or  dwelling 
npon  His  Majesty's  lands  and  under  his  pro- 
tection, do  pay  to  his  Highness*s  receiver, 
according  to  their  state  and  quality,  some  more, 
some  lees  rent." 

The  petition  further  alleged  that  this 
rent  was  abolished  by  Order  in  Council  of 
SOth  June  1608,  as  follows  : 

"  For  ought  appeareth  unto  us,  the  Goyemor 
hath  no  authority,  either  by  Charter  or  other- 
wise, to  restrain  the  inhabitants  from  marrying 
with  wives  that  are  strangers  or  bom  out  <3 
His  Mi^esty's  dominions;  moreover,  we  find 
that  at  all  times  heretofore  the  inhabitants 
here  have  married  with  strangers,  and  strangers 
with  them ;  and  considering  that  by  His  Majesty 
and  others,  his  Highness's  most  honourable 
progenitors,  it  is  granted  unto  them  that,  both 
in  time  of  peace  and  war,  they  may  lawlhlly 
and  freely  nave  trade,  traffic,  and  oommeroe 
with  strangers,  and  strangers  with  them,  and 
considering  they  are  more  near  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  and  France  (with  whom  they  have 
especial  and  daily  commerce)  than  they  are  to 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  we  do  therefore  order 
that  the  Governor  shall  not  for  that  cause  here- 
after at  any  time  take  any  fine  or  yearly  rent  or 
tribute  of  any  inhabitant  of  this  Isle  whatsoever, 
especially  during  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  so  as 
the  strangers  being  married  here  shall  quietly 
submit  and  conform  themselves  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
this  Isle  by  His  Majesty's  authority  sufficiently 
confirmed  or  established  within  the  same,  only 
we  require  that  the  Governor  be  first  made 
acquainted  therewith." 

That,  even  supposing  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  at  liberty  to  refuse  an  alien 
permission  to  take  up  liis  abode  in  the 
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orders,  writs,  warrantB,  patents,  and  com- 
missions,  tonchin^  the  judicial  and  civil 
government,  which  emanate  from  the 
Crown  and  issue  in  the  Island  be  verified 
and  registered  by  the  Boyal  Court  pre- 
▼iouslv  to  being  acted  upon.  The  law  as 
regards  writs  of  pardon  is  contained  at  the 
468th  page  of  the  Commentary  of  Terrien 
on  the  Customs  of  Normandy : 

**  Comme  &  notre  Sire  le  Roi  appartient  donner 
pardons,  remissioDs,  et  rappeaux  de  baon,  auKni 
k  ses  Juge8  en  appartient  la  y^riftcation  et 
enterinement/' 

That  the  chapter  containing  this  passM^e 
was  expresslv  declared  to  be  the  law  of  me 
Island  bv  the  "  Avprobaiion  dee  Lou,** 
confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
27th  October,  1583,  duly  registered  on  the 
records  of  the  Comt,  and  was  therefore 
statute  law  in  Guernsey;  consequently, 
previous  to  execution,  even  writs  of  pardon 
required  to  be  verified  and  registered. 

That  the  Channel  Islands  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  Brilish  Crown  are  subjected 
to  Her  MajeBty*s  authority  in  a  manner 
as  complete  in  every  respect  as  was  Nor- 
mandy to  its  ancient  dukes.  Bpr  the  con- 
stitution not  only  the  executive  power 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  also  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  government  are  vested 
in  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have,  strictly  speaking,  no  imme- 
diate participation  in  enacting  the  laws 
which  are  to  govern  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. Therefore,  but  for  the  existence 
of  some  peculiar  provisions  in  the  form 
and  details  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  such  laws,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  divest  a  government  eo 
powenul  of  all  appearance  of  an  arbitrary 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  sub- 
jected to  its  sway. 

That  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  authority  had 
been  divided  between  two  high  ministerial 
officers  appointed  by  patent  from  the 
Crown,  and  alike  representing  Her  Ma- 
jesty each  in  his  own  department ;  namely, 
the  Lieutenant-Groveriior,  who  is  also  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Bailiff  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  and  States,  their  several 
authorities  and  powers  being  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate,  but  each  expressly 
enjoined  by  law  to  afford  the  otber  all  due 
countenance  and  support  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island.  That  to  the  Lieu  ten - 
ent-Govemor  alone  is  confided  the  political 
and  military  executive,  as  explained  in  his 
oath  of  office.  That  he  is  the  guardian 
and  keeper  of  the  Island,  and  as  such  in 
charged  to  defend  it  from  foreign  aggres- 
sions, and  every  subject  of  annoyance 
coming  from  without ;  and  within  he  is  to 
maintain  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty.  That  in  his  own  depart- 
ment he  stands  alone,    and   his    power. 


Island,  or  to  expel  at  any  moment  an 
alien,  being  a  dangerous  person,  the 
Petitioners  submitted  that,  as  well  by  the 
constitution  as  by  analogy  with  tlie  regu- 
lations of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  sncces 
sively  passed  in  respect  of  aliens,  such 
extraordinary  power  ought  not  to  extend 
to  interrupt  the  common  coui-se  of  justice 
in  the  case  of  an  alien,  who,  by  permission 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  expressed  or 
implied,  hnd  become  domiciled  in  the 
Island  and  was  not  a  dangerous  person  ; 
taking  the  individual  out  of  that  pro- 
tection of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  depriving 
him  of  that  trial  which  is  the  right  of 
every  inhabitant. 

That  numerous  ordinances  had  been 
from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Boyal 
Court  of  the  Island  for  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  aliens  and  strangers,  and 
generally  upon  some  crisis  of  war,  or 
scarcity,  or  other  exigency  of  the  moment ; 
such  ordinances  having  frequently  been 
made  b^  the  Court,  on  the  immediate 
application  and  representation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  himself,  as  11th  Sep- 
tember 1756, 3rd  March  1798, 21st  Novem- 
ber 1830. 

The  Second  Petition  dealt  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  execut- 
ing Her  Majesty's  writ  of  pardon  of  one 
Thantas  Fo$$ey  without  a  due  verification 
and  registry  thereof  in  the  Boyal  Court 
wevious  to  execution,  and  set  forth  that  his 
lixcellency,  upon  receiving  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  warrant  of  pardon  in  favour 
of  Thomas  Fo$My,  a  prisoner  in  the  public 
gaol  of  the  Island  (the  said  warrant  being 
addressed  to : 

"  His  Excellency  the  lieutenant-Governor,  the 
keeper  of  the  gaol,  and  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern,") 

did  in  the  execution  thereof,  commit,  on 
the  15th  of  February  last,  further  acts 
which  were  not  only  violations  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  island,  but,  inasmuch  as 
he  actually  sent  for  soldiers  to  force  the 
goal,  went  to  the  lengUi  of  substituting 
military  force  in  lieu  of  the  arm  of  the  law : 
that,  far  from  acknowledging  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  proceeding,  his  Excellency, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  instructed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's law  -  officers  to  prosecute  Stephen 
Bathei,  the  porter  and  turnkey  of  the  gaol, 
for  alleged  disrespect  and  disobedience  to 
Her  MMest^'s  said  warrant  of  pardon,  in 
having  hesitated  to  liberate  the  said  con- 
vict on  the  application  of  his  Excellency 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  warrant ;  where- 
upon the  Petitioners  having  heard  evi- 
dence and  arrived  at  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  case  unanimously  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint against  the  said  turnkey. 

That  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
Channel  Islands  requires  tiiat  all  charters. 
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the  impeaching  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Jos- 
tioe,  except  in  time  of  war  or  hostility,  or  for 
the  suppressiDg  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the 
avoiding  of  imminent  danger  otherwise  like  to 
ensue  unto  the  Island,  wherein  our  purpose  is 
not  in  any  way  to  suffer  the  common  coarse  of 
justice  to  be  mterrupted,  for  that  is  granted  to 
the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  as  well  by  Charter  from 
liis  Majesty  as  from  His  Highness's  most  honour- 
able progenitors,  to  try  and  judge  all  oontrover- 
Ries  arising  between  any  inhabitants  of  this  Isle/* 

And  the  PotitionerB  prayed  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  graciouBly  pleased  to  in- 
Btract  and  direct  hiB  Excellency  to  regulate 
his  future  acts  in  the  government  of  the  Is- 
land conformably  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
chartered  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  And 
that  Her  Majesty  would  also  be  graciously 

S leased  to  declare,  in  accordance  with  the 
Irder  in  Council  of  the  SOth  of  June  1608, 
that  it  was  not  fit  or  oonveuient  that  the 
Lieutenant-GrOTemor  should  exercise  any 
martial  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  justice,  except  it  be  in  time  of 
war  or  hostility,  or  for  the  suppressing  or 
avoiding  of  some  imminent  danger  other- 
wise like  to  ensue  unto  the  Island ;  and  to 
declare  Her  Majesty's  joracious  purpose 
not  in  any  way  to  suffer  the  common 
course  of  justice  to  be  superseded  by 
military  force. 

These  Petitions  were  referred  by  Her 
Majesty  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  affairs  of  Q-uemsey  and 
Jersey,  who  directed  a  case  to  be  prepared 
stating  the  faots^the  grounds  on  which  the 
Boyal  Court  objected  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lientenant-Q-oTemor,  and  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  Island  which 
were  invaded  or  affected  by  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  case,  as  prepared  by  the  Petitioners, 
set  forth  the  laws  and  oonstitution  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  as  found  in  the  CoAtume 
de  Normandie,  the  Constitutions  of  Kins 
Joh/fif  the  "  App>rolMktion  des  Lois,"  and 
other  authorities  to  be  found  in  the 
histories  of  Guernsey  by  Berry,  Duncan, 
and  FalU,  and  the  treatises  of  Warburkm 
and  Le  Merchant,  together  with  extracts 
from  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting  the 
affairs  of  G-uemsey  and  Jersey,  and 
extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Guernsey  :  they  produced  also,  extracts 
from  the  Patent  Rolls,  Close  Rolls,  and 
French  Rolls,  and  Council  papers,  relating 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  from  the  reien  of 
King  John  to  that  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  Oeorge  III. 

In  answer  to  the  above  petition,  a  state- 
ment,  signed  /.  A.  Eoebuch  and  S. 
Waddington,  was  put  in  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor,  in  which  it  was  contended : — 

I.  That  the  conference  had  been 
properly  held  by  the  Governor. 


within  the  limits  of  his  own  proper 
functions,  is  paramount  and  absolute. 

That  the  Bailiff,  as  the  civil  representa- 
tive of  the  Grown,  is  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  all  the  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative functions  of  government.  That 
to  him  is  committed  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  whole  bodv  politic ; 
and,  in  his  capacity  of  Her  Majesty's 
chief  minister  of  justice  in  the  Island,  he 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and 
judicial  executive ;  but  he  is  provided  with 
a  Council  in  the  twelve  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court,  without  whom  he  can  neither 
act  nor  decide  in  any  matter  of  law  ;  and 
the  right  of  electing  the  Jurats,  as  well  as 
the  sheriff  and  constables,  the  judicial  and 
civil  executive  officers  of  the  Island,  is  a 
privilege  that  belongs  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  thus  made  to  provide  the  whole  of 
the  power  by  which,  when  necessary,  they 
are  coerced. 

The  Petition  referred  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  King  John  in  1204,  after  the  loss 
of  Normandy — 

"In  primis.  Constituit  duodeclm  Coronatores 
Joratos  ad  placita  et  jura  ad  Coronam  spectantia 
eustodienda  " — 

and  to  the  Inquest  of  1331,  called  the  Pre- 
cept of  Assize,  in  which  they  are  styled — 
"  moyens  Juges  entre  notre  dit  Sr.  le  Roy  et 
ses  hommes  habitans  en  la  ditte  Isle,  et  ont 
icenlx  la  cognaissance,  jnridiction,  pn^coffnition, 
ft  JDgements,  en  la  compagnie  du  dit  Baillif,  de 
toutes  matidres  de  cause  civiles  et  criminelles 
esch^antes  en  la  ditte  Isle  toutes  fois  et  quantes  " 

The  Petition  alleged  that  the  Jurats 
were  moyens  Juges  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  and  the  sole  channel 
through  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
in  matters  concerning  law  and  justice 
should  be  made  to  reach  the  people,  and 
that  no  orders,  writs  patents,  or  com- 
missions touching  the  judicial  or  civil 
administration  were  executable  in  the 
Island  until  verified  snd  registered  in  the 
Royal  Court,  and  that  the  Court  possessed 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  ParlC' 
menta  of  ancient  France. 

The  Petitioners  complained  that  Major- 
General  Napier  did  not  only  execute, 
contrary  to  law,  a  warrant  of  pardon, 
without  the  previous  verification  and 
registry  thereof,  but  that  he  did,  more- 
over, actually  issue  orders  for  the  soldiery 
to  come  and  force  the  gaol,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  such  order  the  prisoner 
was  released,  the  civil  power  being  thus, 
by  the  act  of  his  Excellency,  supplflmted 
by  military  force,  and  referred  to  the 
Order  in  Council  of  30th  June  1008,  con- 
firming  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1607,  which  declared — 

"  it  is  not  fit  or  convenient  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  exercise  any  martial  Jurisdiction  to 
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n.  That  the  Goyernor  had  the  right 
to  ozpel  an  alien  unconnected  by  mar- 
riage with  a  natire  of  Gaemaey  in 
time  of  peace,  for  a  cause  which  seemed 
to  him  sufficient.  "A  con&ideration  of 
the  numerous  wars  between  England  and 
France,  and  of  the  geographical  situacion 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  will  show  that  the 
GrOTernors  of  these  islands  are,  and  must 
at  all  times  be,  in  the  situation  of  Com- 
manders of  Military  Fortresses  adjoining 
an  enemy 's  territory .  In  times  of  war  the 
GroYemor's  authority  may  be  martial  as  to 
all.  In  times  of  peace  the  martial 
authority  ceases  as  to  all  but  such  aliens 
as  will  not  auietl^  conform  themselves  to 
the  laws  of  tnese  islands." 

III.  That  a  ro^^al  pardon  did  not  require 
to  be  registered  in  tne  Boyal  Court. 

IV .  The  Portier  or  gaoler  is  the  servant 
of  the  Gk>vemor,  and  bound  to  execute  his 
orders.  Formerly  the  prison  was  in  Castle 
Comet,  the  GoTemor's  residence,  the 
whole  Castle  was  his  garrison,  and  no 
ciTilian  resided  there  except  as  the 
Gtoyemor's  servant.  When  the  gaol  was 
removed  to  the  mainland,  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  was  as  amply  reserved  as  if 
it  had  not  been  removed.  The  Boyal 
Court  may  use  and  visit,  bnt  the  Governor 
must  keep  and  guard  the  gaol.  They  may 
commit  and  send  for  prisoners  by  the 
Sherifi*.  If  Her  Majesty  send  her  pardon  «  From  this  latter  chai^  the  character  aud 
to  the  Boyal  Court  it  is  for  them  to  deliver  ;  habits  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  defend, 
the  prisoner  by  their  Sheriff;  but  if  the     *    '      '  -    '=''  —  ""''"-  ^'"'     '-^^  *"-   "•'**- 


Surge,  Q.C.,  {WorUey  (a)  with  him)  for  the 
Petitioners  :  Guernsey  is  not  a  conquered 
colony,  but  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy.  Normandy  and  the  Channel 
Islands  did  not  become  annexed  to  Eng- 
land, but  lliuglaud  to  Normandy  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Its  constitution  was  no 
less  free  than  that  of  Normandy  itself. 
The  Boyal  Court  is  correctly  described  in 
the  petitioners'  case  as  the  Supreme  Civil 
and  Criminal  Judicature  in  the  Island, 
and  the  sole  local  tribunal  before  which  all 
le^l  controversies  are  brought  for  deter- 
mination, and  possesses  other  functions 
and  authorities  of  much  greater  extent. 
Of  the  persons  composing  the  Boyal  Court 
before  the  reign  of  Kin^  John,  there  is 
no  very  certain  information ;  its  origin, 
however,  may  be  titkced  to  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions  of  BoUo.  It  appears  that  intricate 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Grand  Aasizee, 
and  were  decided  by  the  Bailiffs,  assisted 
by  two  itinerant  justices  and  two  knights, 
sent  to  the  Island  from  Normandy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke's  ministers,  free- 
Dolders  and  others  elected  by  the  people. 
When  Nonnandy  was  united  to  France, 
the  place  of  these  who  had  been  sent 
thence  to  the  Court  in  Guernsey  was 
supplied  by  the  Constitutions  of  King 
John. 


pnrdon  be  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovernor,  it  is  for  him  to  require  the  1 
prisoner  of  the  Portier.(a)  { 

(a)  The  concluding  passage  of  the  statement,  | 
which  18  as  follows,  has  been  attributed  to  Sir  , 
William  Napier  himself : —  | 

"  When  the  Lieutenant-Governor  receives  the  ; 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  form,  he  treats  not  so 
much  his  Sovereign  with  respect  as  them  with 
disrespect. 

**  But  when  he  does  not  class  the  Royal  Court 
with  all  others,  and  does  not  thereupon  require 
It  to  do  what  its  Sovereign  commands  him,  by  his 
name  of  office,  to  do  forthwith,  he  still  treats 
them  with  disrespect. 

'*  If  be  refuses  the  aid  of  soldiers  to  the  Civil 
Aothorides,  when  they  ought  not  to  require  it, 
he  gives  way  to  riot,  and  ivfticta  the  violence  of 
unreetrained  mobs  on  the  inhabitants, 

"  But  when  unaided,  and  obstructed  by  a  civil 
fnnetionaiy  bound  to  obey  him,  he  talks  of 
reqnirinff  the  aid  of  soldiers,  he  recurs  to 
martial  law. 

"  When  he  legally  executes  a  legal  and  Boyal 
Warrant,  as  directed  thereby,  he  alters  and 
abolishes  existing  legal  forms. 

•*  But  when  he  has  recourse  to  law,  he  is  far 
from  achnowledging  the  irregularity  of  his 
conduct,  and  perseveres  in  the  wrong.  And 
when,  as  legally  required,  h^  forthwith  sets  free 
a  pardoned  prisoner,  he  infringes  the  privileges 
and  liberties  of  the  Island. 


if  the  law  did  not  justify  him  ;  for  he,  with 
others,  has  endured  much  iu  war,  that  the 
liberties  of  all  might  not  be  overwhelmed ;  and 
now  he  is  endeavouring  to  liberate  the  numerous 
English  inhabitants,  and  those,  he  hopes  not 
few,  natives  of  Guernsey,  who  do  not  view  the 
acts  or  expressions  of  the  Uoyal  Court  without 
concern,  from  the  miserable  servitude  of  vague 
and  undefined  law.  Nor  have  the  pursuits  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  time  of  peace,  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  early  history?  of  a  warlike 
people,  not  uninterested  in,  and  unmindful  of, 
the  claims  of  their  descendants,  over  whom  his 
Sovereign  has  placed  him. 

"  But  if  there  were  no  association  in  history, 
nor  connection  between  the  English  and  Nor- 
man races,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  not 
require  any  other  motive  for  performing  his 
duty  than  that  such  was  his  duty.  For  this 
reason,  in  defence,  not  in  disregard  of  liberty, 
he  has  asserted  his  rights  as  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Guernsey,  while  he  has 
denied  what  he  thought  were  undue  claims  of 
the  Royal  Court,  and  he  has  thereby  subjected 
himself  to  (he  trusts  a  temporary)  misunder- 
standing, and  to  the  hasty  and  passing  con- 
demnation of  some  whoso  good  word  in  favour 
of  these,  bis  legitimate  exercises  of  authority, 
will  not  be  refused,  when  reflection  shall  have 
had  its  opportunity,  and  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  have  settled  the 
questions  in  dispute." 

(a)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London  and 
Solicitor-General. 
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Under  those  Gonstitations  the  Boyal 
Court  now  coiisists  of  the  Bailiff  appointed 
by  the  Grown  and  twelve  Jurats  elected 
by  the  elective  states,  and  is  attended  by 
certain  ministerial  officers, viz.,  the  Queen's 
Procureur  and  the  Qaeen's  Comptroller, 
commonly  called  Les  Officers  de  la  Beine, 
the  Qaeen's  Greffier  or  Begistrar,  the 
Queen's  Pre v6t  or  Sheriff,  and  the  Queen's 
Serjeant.  The  Boyal  Court  possesses  legis- 
lative as  well  as  jadicial  functions,  and  the 
Lieutenant- Grovemor  is  directed  to  have 
recourse  to  Uieir  advice  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

In  the  Inquest  of  1331,  called  the  Pre- 
cept  of  Assise,  it  is  said : 

"  Our  said  Lord  the  King  makes  and  appoints 
in  the  said  Isle  his  Bailiff,  a  notable  and  sufficient 
man,  discreet,  and  resident  in  the  Island,  and  able 
and  fit  to  answer,  as  necessity  arises,  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  our  said  Lord  the  King  there  concerning 
all  cases  touching  the  Crown  arisinj^  in  the  said 
Island,  which  Bbiliff  shall  well  and  fEuthfuUy  keep 
and  maintain  all  the  usages  and  ancient  customs 
of  the  said  Island  with  all  his  power,  and  like- 
wise that  he  shall  well  and  faithfully  execute  and 
give  effect  to  the  decrees,  records  and  judgments 
made  and  recorded  by  the  said  jurats,  and  that, 
if  through  ignorance  or  otherwise,  he  should 
commit  any  fault  or  violence  against  the  same, 
he  shall  immediately  correct  himself  and  hold 
himself  corrected  by  the  ordinance  and  good 
opinion  of  the  said  jurats,  which  the  said  &iliff 
cannot  judge  by  himself  without  the  decrees  of 
the  said  jurats." 

As  to  the  Jurats,  the  Precept  states 
that  they  are  sworn  that: 

'*  They  shall  well  and  faithfully  record,  and 
aocording  to  their  consciences,  judge  all  and 
every  the  matters  and  causes  which  shall  bo 
before  the  said  Bailiff  and  themselves  deter- 
mined, which  persons  above  mentioned  are  called 
jurats  of  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  are  mesne  judges  between  our  said  Lord 
the  King  and  his  people  being  in  the  said  Island, 
and  they  have  the  cognisance,  jurisdiction,  pre- 
cognition, and  judgments  in  the  company  of  the 
said  Bailiff  of  all  matters  and  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  which  may  happen  at  any  time  in 
the  Island,  as  is  plainly*  declared  in  the  Extent 
of  our  said  Lord  the  Kmg." 


The  Precept  of  Assize  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
Gk)vemor. 

**  Item,  our  said  Lord  the  King  commits  and 
ordains  to  such  as  he  pleases  the  safeguard, 
governance,  and  defence  of  the  said  Island,  and 
of  his  castles  and  fortresses  there,  and  immedi- 
Idtely  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  shewn  and 
exhibited  the  commission  of  their  Bald  charge  be- 
fore the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  they  shall  be  asser- 
mented  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  by  the 
said  Bailiff  and  Jurats  in  the  form  and  manner 
followmg,  that  is  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  in 
ihem  lies,  and  to  their  office  belongs  and  apper- 
tains, they  will  sustain,  maintain,  and  well  and 
loyally  keep  the  said  castles  and  fortresses  in 


the  obedience  of  oar  said  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  said  commonalty  and  inhabitants  ci  the 
Island  in  their  good  and  true  allegiance,  and 
also  in  their  liberties  and  ancient  costoms ;  and 
if  in  anywise,  by  ignorance  or  otherwise,  they  or 
any  of  them  should  err  or  do  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  shall  by  the  same  aforesaid  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  he  set  right  and  corrected  at  all  times  and 
whensoever  they  shall  be  thereof  warned  and 
advised." 

And  in  the  oath  administered  to  the 
LieuteDant-Qovernor,  it  is  said, 

"To  keep  and  maintain  in  like  manner  the 
commons  and  inhabitants  of  this  Isle  in  their 
true  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  her  said  Majesty, 
and  that  you  will  also  preserve  and  support  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Island  in  their  rights,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  ancient  customs,  and  will  like- 
wise maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  said  Court ; 
and  if  peradventure  you  should  act  or  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  said  privileges,  ancient 
customs  and  ordinances,  that  you  will,  at  all 
times,  upon  conference  with  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  being  duly  informed  by  them,  reform  and 
redress  as  may  be  found  meet  and  reasonable. 
This  you  promise.    So  help  you,  Grod." 

I.  As  to  the  first  question,  the  Governor 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  expelling 
aliens  at  all,  or  only  possesses  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Uoyal  Court.  Such  a 
power  is  not  possessed  by  the  Sovereign 
nerself.  In  the  discassion  on  the  Alien 
Act  in  1816,  (a)  it  was  not  contended  that 
the  Crown  had  the  power  to  deport  aliens, 
though  it  miffht  order  them  by  pro- 
clamation to  depart,  and  they  might  be 
criminally  liable  for  disobedience  to  the 
proclamation.  The  Regnlations  of  the 
Koyal  Commissioners  in  1684  expressly 
refer  to  the  advice  of  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  regarding  the  removal  of  aliens. 

*<  Art.  14.  Item  il  est  ordonne  et  accord^  de 
mettre  hors  de  Tlsle  tous  Strangers  6tant  natifs 
hors  de  Tobeissancc  de  la  MajestS  de  la  Boyne, 
Issquels  ont  demeur^  en  icelle  depuis  Tan  dernier 
du  Boy  Henry  VIII.  aussi  tous  Grangers  super- 
flux  uon  necessaires  de  tarder  en  Tlsle  et  au 
nombre  de  ceux  qui  vindrent  ici  devant  le  dit 
temps  eomme  le  dit  Capitaine  avec  I'advis  du 
dit  BailUf  et  Jures  prendront  ordre  et  appointe- 
ment  en  cet  endroit." 

The  Ordinance  of  the  Boyal  Court  of 
January  26,  1684,  provides  : 

'*That  the  constables  or  doosenierB  shall 
remove  from  the  island  all  strangers  not  being 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  .  .  .  and  all  others 
unable  to  give  sufficient  bail,  excepting  such  as 
may  have  been  admitted  by  the  Court,  accord- 
ing to  the  lists  lodgeil  at  the  Greffe  Office;  and 
further,  they  shall  not  permit  any  strangers  to 
locate  themselves  in  the  Island  without  the 
Governor's  permission." 

(a)  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  34,  pp.  480,  1058.  See 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  case  of 
"The  Creole,"  1842,  Hans.  vol.  60, pp.  317-327. 
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Hale  did  not  know  of  the  Approbation 
des  Lois,  which  applies  only  to  Guernsey, 
not  to  Jersey,  when  he  said  that  Terrien 
was  of  no  authority  (Hist.  O.L.  267). 

Counsel  referred  to  several  Acts  of  the 
Royal  Con  it  registering  royal  pardons, 
which  were  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Petitioners'  case. 

lY.  The  threat   to    have   recourse  to 
military  force  was  uigastifiable  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power,  and  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Court. 
Woriley  followed. 

Boebuck  for  the  (Governor :  These  Islands 
were  conquered  by  France  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  afterwards  re-conquered. 
They  were  also  conquered  by  France  and 
re-conquered  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  They 
were  again  conquered  by  France  in  the 
reign  of  Edw,  III.,  and  were  ceded  by 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  They 
then  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Crown  of  England,  subject  to 
all  the  leg^l  rights  of  that  Crown.  Henry 
YI.  granted  me  islands  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  King  JdktCe  charter  was  granted 
not  as  Duke  of  Normcmdy  but  as  King  of 
England ;  it  granted  them  a  commune ; 
moyenne  justice  was  to  be  administered 
by  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  but  haute  jus- 
tice was  reserved  to  the  justices  in  Eyre. 
Counsel  referred  to  Le  Grand  Coutumior 
fol.  5  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  temp. 
Edw,  L,  XL,  I[L,p.  820;  Selden.  Mare 
ClauBum  316. 

The  Royal  Court  has  no  power  to  make 
laws  about  domicile  or  anything  else ;  it 
has  only  power  to  make  police  regulations 
and  its  laws  are  usurpations. 

The  Islanders  have  had  their  privileges 
confirmed  by  various  charters,  but  that 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Prerogative  can- 
not be  ffranted  away  by  charter.  Counsel 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Precept  of 
Assise  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  to  the 
Approbation  1,  2,  and  3. 

These  and  the  subsequent  Orders  in 
Council  are  the  sources  of  the  law  of 
Guernsey,  but  the  Royal  Court  has  since 
made  every  species  of  usurpation. 

I.  As  to  the  power  of  expelling  alieus,  this 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  local  law  of  Guern- 
sey, Lonegami  v.  Donegam,{a)  In  re 
Aaam{h)i  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1554  referred  to  by  the 
Petitioners'  Counsel  put  such  power  in  the 
Governor.  This  is  stul  law.  Wa/rbv/rton,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  History.  Laws,  and 
Customs  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  says 
(p.  36):^ 

**  No  foreigner  is  to  leside  in  the  island  with- 
oat  the  Governor's  licence,  nor  is  any  foreigner 
who  comes  into  the  island,  upon  the  account  of 


In  1756,  1798,  and  1880,  when  it  was 
desired  to  remove  aliens,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Royal  Court. 

The  power  of  deportation  has  not  been 
ezeroised  by  the  Governor  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Royal  Court ;  it  is  not  given 
by  his  commission,  or  incident  to  his  office. 

The  Grovernor's  commission  merely 
authorises  him — 

"To  exercise  and  perform  all  powers  and  autho- 
rities appertaining  to  the  said  office,  and  you  are 
to  obeerve  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  one 
of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.'' 

Lord  LnrDBUssi,  L.C. :  This  does  not 
purport,  as  other  commii»iond  do,  to  grant 
any  specific  authority ;  therefore  it  must 
be  matter  of  evidence  what  is  the  authority 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Island  incident 
to  that  office. 

II.  Ab  to  the  right  of  the  Jurats  to 
speak  at  the  conference  with  the  Grovemor, 
counsel  referred  to  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Ddbree,  who  had  been  a  Jurat  from  1831 
to  1842,  that  such  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice, and  argued  in  support  of  the  right. 

in.  As  to  the  necessity  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  Writ  of  Pardon,  the  law  as  to 
pardon  is  to  be  found  in  the  Commentary 
of  Ter^-ien  on  the  Customs  of  Normandy, 
Bk.  12,  0.  7,  at  p.  465. 

"Comme  i  notre  Sre  le  Roi  appartient 
donner  piurdons,  remissions,  et  rappeaux  de 
baon,  aussi  4  ses  Juges  en  appartient  la  verifi- 
cation et  enterinement.'' 

In  Merlin*8  Repertoire,  *  *  enterinement " 
is  defined : 

*'  C'est  uii  jugement  qui  rend  uue  chose  enti^re, 
la  conflrme,  I'approve,  eten  ordone  l'ex6cution." 

Terrien  was  a  French  judge  at  Dieppe 
before  1574,  when  the  first  edition  of  his 
book  appeared,  but  after  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1584,  such  portions  of  his  book 
ae  had  been  found  to  apply  to  Guernsey 
were  declared  to  be  law  m  the  Island  by 
Order  in  Council  of  October  23, 1583,  com- 
monly called  the  Approbation  des  Lois : 

"  We,  the  Lords  of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council,  after  having  perus'd  and 
onderstood  the  contents  in  this  book  (a  copy  of 
Terrien)  suhfcribed  by  Sir  Thomas  Leighton, 
Captain  and  Gk>vemor  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
and  the  Bailiff  and  Jumts  of  the  said  island,  have 
ratifted  and  approved.  And  do  hereby  ratify 
and  approve  the  Laws  and  CostoDs  therein  con- 
tained, to  be  observed  and  practised  in  the  said 
Island  of  Guernsey,  reserving  to  fler  Majesty 
the  power  of  adding,  diminishing,  or  rectifying 
at  Her  own  pleasure,  reserving  likewise  all  other 
privileges,  profits,  rights  uid  pre-eminences 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and 
Sneceiaers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ancient 
and  lawfhl  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  the 
iafaabitasts  of  the  said  laUnds." 


(a)'3"Knapp',63. 
(6)  1  Moo.  P.O.  460, 
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trade  or  otherwise,  to  pass  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, or  go  further  than  the  bounds  of  the  town, 
without  special  leave  obtained  from  the  Governor." 
^  The  moment  that  the  Governor's  permis- 
eion  is  withdrawn  from  an  alien  he  must  go. 
Where  the  Q-ovemor  has  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bojal  Gonrt  in  expel- 
ling aliens,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  fines  on  inhabitants  harbouring 
aliens,  which  he  could  not  do  of  his  own 
power ;  or  of  punishing  such  aliens  as 
refused  to  obey  nis  orders. 

II.  As  to  the  manner  of  holding  the 
right  of  conference,  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats 
by  a  Court  can  only  be  heard  to  speak 
with  one  voice.  The  analog  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  approacnes  the  Crown 
through  the  Speaker  applies  hero. 

III.  As  to  the  claim  that  pardons  must 
be  registered,  it  is  not  confined  to  writs  of 
pardon,  but  extends  to  Orders  in  Council 
and  even  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  claim 
is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Tu^tper. 

Worthy :  Our  statement  is  that  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  Act  of  Parliament 
effective,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  registered  by  the  Court,  but  that  the 
regular  and  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  register  the  Act  as  directed 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  July  1,  1731. 

Bo€huck:  The  right  claimed  of  regis- 
tering pardons  is  based  on  the  passage  in 
Terrien.  as  confirmed  by  the  Approlwtion 
des  Lois.  The  Approbation  contains  an 
express  olau.se  saving  the  prerogative. 
Further,  the  Crown  had  not  tlie  power  to 
grant  away  such  a  prerogative.(a)  Further, 
the  Approbation  does  not  provide  for  the 
registering  of  pardons.  It  merely  says, 
'*  JNous  uBons  dfe  ce  chapitre."  The  chap- 
ter is  as  follows  :— 

«« Be  cas  royaux  criminels. 

<'  Le  Due  de  Normandie  a  principalement  la 
Court  de  tous  les  torts  faits  contre  sa  personne, 
ou  qui  appartiennent  k  sa  disnit^  comme  de  la 
monnaye,  et  du  fouage,  ou  qui  luy  gont  faits  en 
ohoses  mouvables  ou  non  mouvables  ou  contre 
ceux  qui  tiennent  de  luy,  ot  de  tous  les  torts  qui 
sont  faits  k  ses  Bailies  et  Sergens  ou  k  Icurs 
attoum^z  et  memes  k  tous  ses  autres  officiers 
en  exercant  leurs  offices." 

This  can  only  apply  to  Guernsey,  if  it 
mean  that  the  cases  mentioned  were  re- 
served to  the  Crown  or  the  Justices  in 
Byre,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Boyal  Court. 

That  is  the  whole  chapter,  and  the 
passage  about  registration  relied  upon  is 
only  a  ^loss  of  Terrien'a,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded m  the  Approbation.  The  true 
doctrine  regarding  pardons  is  to  be  found 
m  the  Approbation  in  chapter  41,  headed— 

"  De  Lettres  de  Grace,  Remission,  Pardon  et 
Bappel  de  Ban." 

(a)  17  Vin.Abr.  89.  I 


Instead  of  aooepting  that  chapter,  the 
Approbation  says : 

''Les  lettres  de  remission,  pardou  ou  fr^ace  du 
prince,  roi  ou  reine  d'Anglet^rre,  sont  accept^ 
ici  et  defikict  k  mettre  les  criminels  en  liberty 
selon  la  teneur  des  dites  lettres." 

The  Approbation  makes  this  short  state- 
ment as  to  the  law  of  pardons  in  Guernsey, 
instead  of  adopting  the  lengthy  chapter 
in  Terrien,  That  chapter  contains  various 
requirements  of  French  law,  some  of  them 
dating  as  late  as  FraneU  I.,  which  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  Guernsey,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following : 

''Tous  porteurs  de  remission  ou  pardon  de 
quelque  estat  qu'ils  soyent  seront  tenus  de  les 
presenter  en  jugement :  &  en  sera  faite  lecture 
en  lenr  presence,  nue  teste  &  k  genouz,  nos 
Procureur  et  Advocat,  &  la  partie  s'aucune  en 
y  a,  appelez.  Et  sera  le  requerant  interrogu^ 
par  serment  si  les  dites  lettres  contiennent 
▼erit^,  et  s'il  en  requiert  renterinement.  Et 
incontinent,  requiert  on  non,  sera  reavoy^  en 
prison,  pour  estre  plus  amplement  interrogu^  sur 
le  cas,  mesmes  sur  les  informations  si  aucunes 
en  y  a.  Et  s*il  y  a  informations  precedentes 
ou  subsequentes  les  dites  lettres  qui  le  chargent 
plus  que  le  contenu  en  ces  lettres,  et  la  matiere 
y  est  disposee,  Ton  procedera  contre  lui  extra- 
ordinairement  sur  la  surreption  ou  obreption 
des  dites  lettres,  selon  le  contenu  esdites  infor- 
mations, ainsi  ^  dit  est  dessus  des  autres 
criminels." 

As  for  the  instances  of  the  registration 
of  pardons  cited  by  the  Petitioners,  the 
first  records  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
discharged,  "  k  est6  descharg^  et  mys  en 
liberty  "  before  the  registration. 

In  the  second  case,  1587,  the  pardon  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Captain,  Bailiff  and 
Jurats,  and  registration  was  necessai^ 
that  the  man  pardoned  might  receive  his 
lands  as  directed  in  the  pardon.  The 
third  case  is  an  order  to  release  on  bail, 
which  required  an  appearance  before  the 
Eoyal  Court.  The  fourth  is  a  conditional 
pardon.  The  fifth  is  addressed  to  the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  alone.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
are  general  pardons.  The  ninth  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  alone. 
The  tenth  is  a  pardon  before  trial,  and 
therefore  requiring  to  be  registered  to 
save  the  men  from  trial,  llie  eleventh 
requires  the  Boyal  Court  to  release  the 
prisoner.  The  twelfth,  of  October  6, 1748, 
records  a  communication  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  a  letter  from  the  Regent's 
secretary,  ordering  him  to  release  and  dis- 
charge Anger,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle. 
The  Court  resolved  that  in  obedience  to 
the  said  order,  the  Portier  should  go  at 
once  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  that  effect ;  this  does 
'  f  not  appear  to  bo  a  registration.  In  the 
thirteenth,  1801,  the  writ  was  addressed 
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to  the  Bailiff.  None  of  fehem  support  the 
ri^tolaimed  by  the  Royal  Court. 

The  Fortder  being  the  serrant  of  the 
Governor,  and  bonnd  to  obey  his  orders, 
the  latter  was  instified  in  threatening  to 
compel  his  obedience  by  military  force. 

The  Portier  of  the  Oh&teau  is  the 
gu>ler.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
He  is  the  officer  of  the  Governor.  The 
Portier  gives  secarity  to  the  Royal  Court 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  prboners 
under  the  custody  of  the  Royal  Court, 
namely,  prisoners  before  trial  and  for  debt. 
He  undertakes  for  their  delivery  to  jus- 
tice. The  Extent  of  the  5th  Edw,  III. 
says: — 

"Plusieors  autres  choses  appartienoent  li  la 
cfaam  da  portier  comme  de  faire  cloire  et 
ouvrfer  les  portes  da  chAteau  et  delivrer  les  clefs 
au  Gouvemear  ou  h,  son  lieutenant,  asseoir  la 
gaide  et  le  gaet  et  icelui  voir  que  chascun 
soldat  fasae  sa  charge  un  chascun  h.  son  tour. 
Bt  s'il  y  a  defaute  en  lui  en  aucune  des  choses 
susdites  il  est  k  dtre  refuins  h.  la  discretion  da 
Gh>aTemeur  ou  de  son  lieutenant." 

The  Approbation  says : 

••  Les  prisonniers  en  cette  isle  sout  commis  en 
la  garde  da  Portier  du  ChAteau,  lequel  en  doit  6tre 
responsable,  et  delivrer  en  Justice  par  le  Frev6t 
lorsqu'il  en  sera  requis  or  approbation." 

Warhwrtony  in  his  work  on  the  History, 
Laws,  and  Customs  of  Guernsev.  savs 
(p.  60):  ^*      ^ 

"The  portier  of  Castie  Comet  is  the  keeper 
of  aU  prisoners  whatever,  whether  for  debt  or 
criminals.  He  has  always  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  bnt  gives  security  to  the  Bailiff 
and  Jarato  lor  the  safe  custody  of  such  prisoners 
as  are  by  them  committed  to  his  custody." 

Le  Marchant,  vol.  2,  p.  167,  says  : 
"  Par  TApprobation  le  geolier  de  la  ditte  isle, 
est  le  portier  duChAteau  Comet,  duquel  Poffice 
est.  1  Degarder  les  prisonniers  securement  et  en 
«tre  responsible  ^  justice.  2  Les  d^vrer  &  justice 
par  le  prevost  lorsqu'il  en  est  requis." 

The  duties  of  the  Prev6t  are  explained 
at  p.  56 : 

"  The  King's  PrevAt  is  elected  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  jurats  arc.  This  officer  is,  by 
appomtment  of  the  Court,  to  bring  all  criminals 
before  them  to  be  tried,  and  to  take  care  to  see 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  executed  upon  them. 
He  executes  all  arrests  upon  persons  and  things, 
and  gives  seizure  and  possession  as  he  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  Court.** 

The  Prevot  ban  no  power  over  the  iraol 
whatever. 

The  charters  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
were  just  like  charters  to  the  Barons  of 
*5®f inque  Ports,  to  the  county  palatine 
OT  Chester,  or  to  any  other  communities. 
Guomsey  and  Jersey  are  not  part  of  some 
ottier  sovereignty,  or  a  dominion  by  them- 
selves,  but  belong  to  England,  and  are 


subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of 
England.  Before  the  time  of  Edw.  I., 
who  granted  each  of  the  islands  a  great 
seal,  their  writs  issued  out  of  the  English 
Chancery,  as  stated  in  the  patent : 

**Ut  in  posteram  brevia  que  homines  insu- 
laram  prsedictarum  hactenus  in  Cancellaria 
nostra  in  Anglia  impetrare  consueverunt  et  de 
cetero  impetrare  voluerint  et  conrentiones  et 
contractus  quos  ibidem  amodo  alteruterim  fieri 
contingent,  et  quis  hactenas  tantummodo  fieri 
solebant,  eodem  sigillo  de  cetero  consignentur." 

In  ByZev,PlacitaParliameiitaria,  p.467-9 
23  Edw.  III.,  there  are  a  number  of  write 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey  returnable  before 
the  King  in  Parliament.  There  are  also 
petitions  from  Guernsey  and  Jersev  at 
pp.  285,  134. 

It  is  true,  Coke  says,  in  4th  Inst.,  286  : 
"  Albeit  the  King*s  writ  runneth  not  into 
these  isles,  yet  his  commission  under  the  great 
seal  doth  $  but  the  commissioners  must  judge 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  these 
isles." 

Two  instances,  however,  of  write  running 
have  been  mentioned.  In  the  case  of 
Non  0h8tante{a)  the  pi'erogative  of  pardon 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  ^Ling  omni  goU  et 
9emper,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  it ; 
at  least,  it  must  be  by  express  words  ;  here 
there  is  only  the  forced  implication  from 
the  Approbation  des  Lois. 

Dr.  LusHiSGTON  :  Your  proposition  is 
that  the  moment  we  become  possessed  of 
an  island  after  a  peace,  the  general  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  instantly  attach  upon 
it  under  all  circumstances  whatever,  and 
a  verv  extensive  one  it  is. 

[  Waddmgion  followed.]  The  same  claim 
to  register  Acts  of  Parliament  and  sus- 
pend their  registration  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Royal  Court  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  as  this  and  disallowed. 

Lord  Ltmdhukst,  L.C.  :  In  whoRc  cus- 
tody is  the  prisoner  P 

Pabkb,  B.  :  That  is  a  point  to  be  settled. 
Is  he  in  the  custody  of  the  Gt)vemor  by 
I  his  deputy  or  officer  the  Portier,  or  is  he 
'  in  the  custody  of  the  Prev6t  P 

Waddmgton:  He  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  (Jovemor ;  but,  in  any  case,  he  is  in  the 
custody  of  an  oflSoer  of  the  Crown,  who  is 
bonnd  to  obey  the  royal  warrant.  The 
Order  in  Council  of  1803  authorising  the 
new  prison,  says :  The  whole  as  has  been 
from  ancient  times  done  and  practised  for 
the  prisons  at  Castle  Cornet. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.C. :  If  the  gaoler  is 
an  independent  officer,  though  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  pardon  ought  to  be 
sent  to  him,  and  if  he  refuse  to  obey,  he 
ought  to  be  prosecuted ;  but  if  he  is  the 
servant  of  the  Governor,  he  ought  to  obey 

(a)  12  Rep.  18. 
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his  orders.  When  Castle  Comet  was  the  I 
gaol,  the  prisoner  was  clearly  in  the  ens-  I 
tody  of  the  Governor.  | 

Waddingion :  The  right  to  register  par-  I 
dons  IB  meaningless  without  the  right  of  , 
suspension,  but  no  such  right  is  claimed.  In 
many  of  the  pardons  put  forward  by  the  other 
side,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  executed 
before  registration.  As  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Jersey,  the  Code  confirmed 
by  Order  ii»  Council  of  March  28,  1771, 
embodies  an  Order  of  May  1679,  pro- 
viding that  no  orders,  warrants,  or  letters 
missive  of  any  sort  shall  be  put  into 
execution  within  the  Island  till  after  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  Royal  Court, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  registered  and 
made  public ;  and  in  case  any  such  orders, 
warrants,  or  letters  missive  shall  be  found 
contrary  to  the  charters  and  privileges, 
as  burthensome  to  the  said  Islands,  the 
registration,  publication,  and  execution 
thereof  may  be  suspended  by  the  Royal 
Court  until  the  case  has  been  represented 
to  His  Majesty  and  his  good  pleasure 
signified  thereon. 

That  Order  does  not  apply  to  Guernsey, 
nor  does  it  refer  to  pardons.(a) 

Bwge  in  reply :  The  Channel  Islands 
belong  to  the  Crown  but  not  to  the  realm  of 
England .  Though  occupied  by  the  French 
for  three  years  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
they  were  not  conouered  by  the  French  and 
then  reconquered  by  the  English.  Tbey  are 
not  in  the  position  of  conquered  colonies, 
there  having  been  no  treaty  of  peace,  and 
the  French  occopation  never  having  been 
assented  to  by  England,  1  Chalmers' 
Opinions  108.  Even  if  they  were  a  con- 
quered colony,  they  would  retain  their  pre- 
vious laws  until  altered.  Blankard  v. 
Galdy,(h)  2  P.  Wms.  74;  Oamfhell  v.  HaU(c); 
Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  East  Itidia  Comjpany.{d) 
Therefore  the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of 
Normandy  are  retained  by  Guernsey,  ex- 
cept as  altered  by  the  constitutions  of  King 
JoMi,  by  the  Precept  d' Assize,  6  Edw.  III. 
or  by  any  Act,  or  Order  in  Council,  or 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  fact  that  the  Is- 
land i^as  granted  by  Hen.  V.  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  does  not  afi'ect  the 
question.  Barbados  was  granted  in  fee 
to  Lord  OarUsle  In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 
Georgia  was   granted  to   individuals   to 

(a)  In  re  Daniel,  1891,  the  Committee 
decided  that  "a  warrant  of  pardon  was  not, 
according  to  the  true  constniction  of  the  Order 
of  1679,  an  order,  warrant,  or  letter,  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  Order,  which  before 
being  put  in  execution  required  to  be  presented 
for  registration." 

(6)  2   Salk.  4iJ  ;    4  Mod.   222;    Holl,   341  ; 
Comb.  228. 
.WJ80St.Xr..294. 

(d)  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  647. 


be  held  of  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  manor 
of  Hampton  Court.  Some  colonies  were 
held  as  of  t>he  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
and  others  as  of  Windsor  Castle.  Most  of 
the  States  of  Amerioa  were  granted  as 
part  of  the  Crown  of  England  to  indivi- 
duals for  greater  or  less  estates,  sometimes 
for  years,  sometimes  in  fee,  but  the  settlers 
can'ied  with  them  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England,  and  were  not  prejudiced  by  this 
grant.  The  illegality  of  the  few  eariy 
writs  issuing  from  the  English  Chanoery 
to  these  islands  is  admitted.  2  Sais, 
Historv  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  41.  They 
were  declared  illegal  by  the  Precept  of 
Assize  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Berry, 
p.  82. 

The  Boyal  Court  is  not  only  a  judicial 
but  a  legislative  and  advising  body,  with 
power  to  make  ordinances  concermng  the 
public  tranquillity,  surety,  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  Island.  Tuppor  v.  The 
Treaswrer  of  ike  Hospital  of  St  Peter's 
Port.(a) 

They  have  the  light  to  advise  the  (Gover- 
nor. The  Lieatenant-Gk>vernor*s  oommis- 
sion  only  gives  him  all  powers  and  autho- 
rities appertaining  to  the  said  office.  A 
lieutenant-governor  only  possesses  such 
powers  as  are  expressly  delegated.  Com. 
Dig.  Grant,  tit.  D.  Eere  none  have  been 
delegated  to  him.  Burge  proceeded  to 
argue  this  point  at  great  length,  but  Lord 
Lyndhubst,  L.C,  observed  that  no  prac- 
tical effect  could  resalt  from  this,  because, 
if  necessary,  the  commission  could  be 
altered. 

As  to  the  registration  of  pardons, — 

The  passage  in  Terrien,  bk.  12,  c.  7. 
does  apply  to  the  Royal  Court,  because 
they  have  jurisdiction  over  treason,  coin- 
ing offences,  and  assaults  on  the  Bailiil' 
and  Jurats,  so  far  as  to  take  evidence  in 
such  cases ;  and  secondly,  the  Royal  Court 
has  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  many 
matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter in  Terrien,  Consequently  the  chapter 
and  the  gloss  upon  it  apply  to  Guernsey. 

The  right  of  registering  pardons  is  not 
claimed  for  purposes  of  obstruction. 

Sir  James  Graham  :  The  last  time  this 
claim  was  raised  respecting  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  Smug[gling  Act,  in  1806.(5) 

Burge ;  The  opposition  was  not  to  the 
Crown  legislating,  but  to  Parliament. 
They  thought  that  the  Act  did  not  obtain 
its  force  and  effect  until  it  had  become 
legislation  for  the  Island  by  means  of  the 

(a)  8  Knapp,  406. 

(6)  The  Royal  Court  having  suspended  the 
registration  of  the  Act  (45  Geo.  8  c.  121.)  were 
peremptorily  required  to  register  it  by  Order  of 
7th  May  1806.  See  on  tbis  point  Attorney 
Gpieral  v.  Ze  Afarchimt,  S.  T.B.  201.      . 
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Order  in  Oonnoil  which  directed  its  regis- 
fcration,  and  that  until  registered  it  was 
not  a  binding  law  upon  the  Island,  because 
they  eonsidered  themselves  only  subject 
to  legislation  by  the  King  in  Council. 

Dr.  huvmnQViV :  That  misunderstanding 
was  not  unnatural,  because  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Great  Britain  did  not  necessarily 
operate  in  relation  to  Guernsey.  But 
tnere  was  an  express  Order  in  Council  uf 
July  1 ,  1731 ,  that  Acts  of  Pari  iament  should 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 


That  under  the  term  Captain,  their  Lord- 
ships consider  that  the  Governor,  and  in 
his  absence,  or  in  case  there  should  be  no 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or 
the  person  ezercising  the  powers  of  Gover- 
nor or  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time 
being,  are  incladed.  In  respect  of  the 
second  question — *  that  the  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  the  Boyal  Court  are  individually 
entitled  to  take  part  and  speak  in  all  con- 
ferences with  his  Excellency  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,'— their  Lordships  are  of 


and  in  pursuance  of  that  order  registered,  i  opinion  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 


The  quesiion  first  arose,  as  appears  by 
Chdlmera*  Collection,  in  1698,  when  the 
AUomey-Oeneral,  Sir  John  Trevor,  gnkve^si 
opinion  that  registration  was  not  neces- 
sary. Subsequently,  in  1731,  there  was  an 
Oraer  in  Council  ordering  registration. 

Bwrge :  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  Prison 
Be^lations  of  1818  require  the  Prev6t  to 
Yisit  the  gaol  and  report  to  the  Bioyal 
Ooort.  The  prison  is  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  Boyal  Court,  as  Casde  Comet  was 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1561.  The 
aathority  possessed  by  the  Boyal  Court 
over  the  prison,  and  by  the  Prev6t,  make 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  Portier  as  so 
completely  the  servant  of  the  Governor  as 
to  warrant  the  latter  in  threatening  to 
resort  to  military  force.  The  Prevot  can- 
not perform  his  duty,  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Court,  if  the  Portier  may 
discharge  a  prisoner  without  communicat- 
ing with  him  or  with  the  Court. 

X^o  judgment  was  delirered  in  the  case, 
but  the  report  of  their  Lordships,  bearing 
date  the  20th  of  December  1844,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty,  was  as 
follows : — 

*•  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  Majesty's  said  orders  of 
reference,  did  on  the  10th,  11th,  16th, 
18th,  and  this  day,  take  the  said  petitions 
into  consideration,  and  heard  Counsel  as 
well  in  support  thereof  as  in  objection 
thereto ;  and  understanding  that  it  is  your 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  their  Lordships 
should  merely  advise  your  Majeslnr  upon 
certain  questions  arismg  out  of  the  said 
petitions,  as  regards  the  law  and  usages 
of  Guernsey,  their  Lordships  agree  humbly 
to  report  their  opinion  to  your  Majesty 
upon  the  followinff  questions,  submitted 
in  the  cases  of  the  petitioners  in  this 
matter.  In  respect  of  the  first  quesition — 
*  Besidents  having  accjuired  such  domicile 
in  Guernsey  as  hereinbefore  stated,  are 
not  subject  to  be  deported,  but  in  such 
manner  as  the  Ci^tain,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  shall  order  and 
appoint  in  this  respect,' — their  Lordships 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  of  the  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  is  not  neceasary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authoriaii^  the  Captain  to  exercise 
the  power   mentioned  in  said  question. 


the  sole  authority  of  appointing  the  time 
and  place  for  such  conference,  and  that 
the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Boyal  Court 
are  individually  entitled  to  take  part  and 
speak  in  all  conferences  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  re- 
spect of  the  third  question — '  That  the 
aforesaid  writ  of  pardon  ought  to  have 
been  verified  and  registered  by  the  Boyal 
Court  before  it  was  executed,' — their 
Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  writ  of 
pardon  in  the  petitions  mentioned  did  not 
require  to  have  been  verified  and  regis- 
tered by  the  Boyal  Court  before  it  was 
executed.  In  respect  of  the  fourth  ques- 
tion— *  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
not  warranted  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  said  pardon  bv  a  threat  of  military 
force,* — their  Lordships  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Portier  imme- 
diately to  have  discharged  the  prisoner, 
on  the  production  to  him  of  the  pardon 
under  the  sign  manual ;  but  the  Portier, 
not  being  the  servant  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  the  custody 
of  the  prisoner,  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
not  warranted  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  writ  of  pardon,  by  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary or  other  force." 

This  report  was  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  of  13th  January,  1845,  which 
after  reciting  the  petitions  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  thereon,  proceeded : 

"  Her  Majebty  having  taken  the  said  report 
into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  approve  the 
same,  wherefore  the  laeutenant-Govemor  or 
Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being,  the 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Koyal  Court,  and  all 
other  Her  Mi^esty's  officers  and  persons  con- 
cerned within  the  said  island,  are  to  pay  due 
obedience  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
"C.  C.  Gbkvux*." 

Matebials  mau£  use  of. — The  petitions 
and  printed  case  and  appendix  prepared 
on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  the  statement 
in  reply,  wikh  its  appendix  and  supple- 
mental appendix,  Mr.  Gurney^e  shorthand 
notes  of  the  argument  before  the  Privy 
Oonnoil  preserved  at  the  Treasury,  and 
the  report  in  5  Moo.  F.C.  49., 

L.,y,u..uuy^OOgle 
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In   re   CAEUS   WILSON. 


Proceedings  on  a  wbit  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  at  Westminster,  before  Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  Patteson, 
Coleridge,  Williams,  and  Wightman,  J  J.,  January  30,  31,  1845. 
(Reported  in  7  Q.B.  984,  14  L.J.,  Q.B.  105,  201,  and  9  Jur.  395.) 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  having  been  ordered  to  issue  directed  to  the  gaoler  of  Jersey  to  bring 
up  the  body  of  Carus  Wilson,  who  had  bren  committed  by  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey  for 
contempt. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  motion  to  quash  the  writ  — 

1.  Writ  qf  Habeas  Corpus — Motion  to  quash — Fraud — Channel  Islands. 

1.  The  writ  o(  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  runs  to  Jer8ey.(a) 

2.  Where  fraud  is  not  shown  to  have  been  used  in  obtaining  the  writ,  the  Court  will  not 

quash  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  matter  which  may  properly  be  returned  to  it. 
Held  by  the  same  Court  on  the  return  to  the  writ — 

2.  Affidavits  controverting  return — Commitment /or  contempt. 

1.  Where  it  appears  from  the  return  that  &e  prisoner  is  undergoing  the  sentence  of  a 

competent  court,  the  Court  will  not  receive  affidavits  impeaching  the  validity  of  the 
sentence. 

2.  Where  a  return  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  been  sentenced  for  contempt  of  the 

Royal  Court  of  Jersey  for  protesting  '*  in  the  most  unbecoming  tone,"  and  afiter 
repeated  warnings,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Court,  the  return  was  not  bad 
on  the  face  of  it,  because  contempt  may  be  shown  by  manner  as  well  as  by  word8.(6) 


(a)  See  In  re  Belson,  7  Moo.  P.C.  114  ;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  20. 

(6)  "  The  Court  may  be  insidted  by  the  most  innocent  words  uttered  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
tone,"  Cockbum,  L.CJ ,  t«  re  Pater,  88  L.J.,  M.C.,  at  p.  148. 


On  December  23,  1844,  Eolfe,  B.,(a) 
ordered  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  sub- 
jiciendum to  issue,  directed  the  gaoler  of 
Her  Majesty's  oaol  of  Jersey  to  bring  up 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bencn  the  body  of 
Ca/rus  Wils<yn,  returnable  on  January  18, 
1846. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order  a  writ  issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

In  Hilary  term  the  Solicitor-General 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger{b))  obtained  a  rule,  oall- 
inc  on  Wilson^  to  show  cause  why  the 
writ  should  not  be  quashed  on  the 
g^unds :  1*,  that  a  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer could  not  issue  in  vacation  a  writ 
under  the  seal  of,  and  returnable  in,  the 
Goui*t  of  Queen's  Bench ;  2*,  that  if  he  had 
such  power,  the  writ  would  not  run  into 
Jersey  ;  3',  that  the  writ,  if  issued,  could 
only  issue  under  31  Oha,  2.  c.  2.,  and  was 
not  in  conformity  with  that  statute,  not 
being  marked  per  staiutwm ;  and  ^*y  that 
material  facts  were  kept  back  on  the  ap- 
plication for  the  writ. 

January  30. 

Present:  Lord  Denman,  L.O.J.,  Patte- 
son and  CoLEEiDOB,  JJ. 

Kellyijo)  and  Feacoch{d)  showed  cause  and 
referred  to  11  Geo.  4.;  and  1  Will.  4.  c.  70. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
(c)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
id)  Afterwards  C.  J.  of  Bengal  and  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee. 


8.  4.,  1  &  2  Vict,  c.  45.,  giving  jurisdiction 
to  a  judge  of  any  of  the  three  courts  to  act 
at  cnambers  as  a  judge  of  either  of  the 
other  courts.  The  writ  need  not  be  marked 
psfT  stalutum,  not  being  issued  under  31 
Oha.  2.  c.  2.,  which  only  applies  to  persons 
detained  for  any  crime  not  being  treason 
or  felony.  It  may  issue  under  56  Oeo.  3, 
c.  100.,  the  commitment  not  being  "for 
some  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter."  In  Long  Wellesley*s  case  (a)  an 
attachment  for  contempt  was  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
but  the  doctrine  has  never  been  applied 
to  habeas  corpus.  Besides,  the  writ  may 
be  supported  at  common  law,  Ex  parte 
Beeching.(b)  BlachsUme  says  that  such  a 
writ  ran  at  common  law  in  term  or  in 
vacation,  (e) 

Patteson,  J. :  I  doubt  if  BlachsUme  be 
right  in  stating  that  the  writ  may  by 
common  law  be  returnable  in  vacation. 

Kelly :  Leonard  Watson* s  (d)  case  shows 
that  he  is. 

Lord  Denhan,  L.O.  J.,  referred  to  Bex  v. 
Glarhe.(e) 

Kelly:  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  Act 
as  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  45.  s.  2.,  which  only  ref- 
lates the  practice  of  this  Court,  does  not  bind 

(a)  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(6)  4  B.  &  C.  186. 

(c)  8Bla.Com.  18 J. 

id)  8  8t  Tr.  N.S.  See  Lord  Denman's  Judg- 
ment at  p.  U74,  where  all  the  authorities  are 
cited.     C.O.B.  1886,  886,  245,  305. 

(«)  2  Q.B.  619. 
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Jersey  faerely  because  Jersey  is  not  named 
in  it.  If  there  was  any  misrepresenta- 
tion, that  was  only  ground  for  setting 
aside  the  order  of  the  learned  Baron. 
Twrauand  v.  Hawtrey,{a) 

The  matter  alleged  on  the  affidavits 
should  be  shown  on  the  return  to  the  writ. 

Sir  F,  Thesiger  (8olicUor  -  General) : 
Wortley  (b)  and  /.  W.  Smith,  eaiUrd.  1  &  2 
Viet.  c.  45.,  under  which  alone  a  Baron 
of  the  JSxchequer  could  issue  a  writ  re- 
turnable in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
only  refers  to  matters  where  the  three 
courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
not  as  here  a  common  jurisdiction. 
Further,  it  does  not  apply  to  Jersey, 
1  Bla.  Com.  106,  4  Inst.  287.  Case  of  the 
Parliament  of  lTe1and.(e)  The  writ  was 
obtoined  by  misrepresentation.  Though 
claimable  as  of  right,  it  does  not  issue  as 
of  course.  WilmoVe  **  Notes  of  Opinions 
and  Judgments,"  p.  88.  Some  foundation 
must  be  shown.  The  learned  Baron,  if  pro- 
perly informed  of  the  facts,  would  have  re- 
fused the  order,  or  only  granted  a  rule  nieL 

CoLEBiDGB,  J. :  Is  there  any  instance  of 
quashing  a  writ  of  habeas  corptu  in  the 
way  suggested  by  this  rule  P 

KeUy:  A  certiaraH  may  be  quashed, 
and  in  Be»  v.  Cov>le(d)  Lord  Mansfield 
treats  the  question  whether  a  certxoroflri 
would  go  to  Berwick  as  analogous  to  the 
question  whether  a  habeas  corpus  could  go. 

Lord  Dbnman,  L.C.J. :  The  affidavit  on 
which  the  writ  was  obtained  is  entitled  in 
the  Exchequer. 

Feacock :  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  no  affidavit  in  the  Queen*s  Bench,  and 
that  would  only  be  ground  for  quashing 
the  learned  Baron's  order.    Cur,  adv,  vult. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  in  the  same  term 
(January  3]st),  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

That  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  ad  sub' 
jiciendum  has  legal  force  in  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  and  must  be  obeyed  there,  is  now 
admitted  on  all  handR.     Nor  can  we  be 

(a)~9  ML  &  W.  727. 

(6)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London  and 
Solicitor-General. 

(g)  12  Bep.  109. 

(<0  2  Burr.  634,  835.  Lord  Mansfield  said : 
"  To  foreign  dominions  which  belong  to  a  prince 
who  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England,  this 
Court  has  no  power  to  send  any  writ  of  any 
kind.  We  cannot  send  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  Scotland  or  to  the  Electorate ;  but  to  Ireland, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  plantations,  and  (as  since 
the  loss  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  they  have 
been  considered  as  annexed  to  the  Crown,  in 
some  respects)  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey  we  may ; 
and  formerly  it  lay  to  Calais,  which  was  a  con- 
quest and  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny." 
Sde  Crawford's  case  (Isle  of  Man),  18Q.B.  dlS  ; 
and  25  &  86  Vict.  c.  20 ;  Hale,  Hist.  C.L.  268; 
Rex  r.  Overton,  Sid.  386. 


parties  to  the  encouragement  of  any  doubt, 
whether  the  inconreniences  that  may  pos- 
sibly arise  in  giving  effect  to  the  writ  will 
justify  us,  or  any  Judge  who  may  possess 
the  power,  in  declining  the  exercise  of  it 
in  behalf  of  any  person  who  lawfully  re- 
quires it. 

The  present  qnestion,  therefore,  on  the 
rule  for  quashing  the  writ  issued  by  my 
brother  Molfe,  depends  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  belonging  to  that  writ. 
Had  the  learned  Baron  power  to  issue  the 
habeas  corpus  f  We  are  convinced  by  the 
discussion  that  he  possesses  that  power. 
The  statute  1  &  2  Vict,  c.  45.  s.  1.  uses  the 
words  habeas  corpus  in  the  most  general 
and  unrestricted  manner.  In  any  case  we 
shall  be  sluw  to  control  the  operation  of 
unambiguous  words  f^om  any  supposed 
intention  of  the  legislature ;  and  we  should 
least  of  all  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
pursue  that  course  so  as  to  restrain  the 
power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell 
more  particularly  on  the  arguments  urged 
at  the  bar  in  support  of  that  proposition. 
But,  secondly,  these  affidavits  are  entitled 
"In  the  iSxchequer:"  and  a  serious 
doubt  was  felt  whether,  so  entitled,  they 
can  authorise  a  Baron  of  that  Court  to  act 
as  a  Judge  of  this,  under  the  statute  so  often 
alluded  to.  No  reference  was  made  yes- 
terday to  the  rule  promulged  by  all  the 
Courts  in  Mil  T.  2  IF.  4. :  I.  4.(a)  "An 
affidavit  sworn  before  a  Judge  of  any  of 
the  Courts,"  &c.,  "  shall  be  rec&ived  in  the 
Court  to  which  such  Judge  belongs, 
though  not  entitled  of  that  Court;  but 
not  in  any  other  Court,  unless  entitled  of 
the  Court  in  which  it  is  to  be  used." 
This  rule  is  not  appUcable  to  the  presont 
case ;  but  its  language  points  out  a  dis- 
tinction which  wo  thmk  is  so  applicable. 
These  affidavits  are  not  pressea  upon  us 
to  be  received  here :  they  have  been  re- 
ceived,  and  have  performed  their  office, 
before  the  learned  Baron.  Were  they 
properly  received  by  him  P  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  may  have  been;  for, 
when  they  were  laid  before  him,  he  may 
have  acted  as  a  Judge  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  had  power  to  make  his  writ  return- 
able there.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  do  so  ;  but  that  he  himself  saw 
reason  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
returnable  before  us.  Then,  he  would 
have  received  them  properly  in  the  first 
instance;  and  he  haa  a  discretion  as  to 
the  Court  where  the  writ  should  be  made 
returnable,  and  might  lawfully,  on  these 
affidavits,  send  the  matter  before  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

But,  thirdly,  a  deception  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  applicant,  inasmuch 


(a)  8  B.  &  Ad.  87Gi 
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as  be  knew  that  he  was  imprisoned  under 
a  sentence  of  contempt  prononnced  by  the 
Boyal  Court  of  Jersey,  and  fraudulently 
suppressed  that  fact.  If  the  Baron  had 
been  properly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
not  (it  in  said)  hare  issued  the  writ  at 
once,  but  would  either  have  required  full 
information  of  such  fact  from  the  appli- 
cant, as  was  done  in  H6bh<yti80*8  case, (a) 
or  would  have  granted  only  a  rule  nisi. 
In  either  case  there  may  possibly  be  good 
reason  for  believing,  as  was  contended, 
that  the  writ  would  not  have  issued. 

It  may  be  that,  if  it  appeared  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  fraud  had  been  practised, 
the  writ  ought  to  be  quashed.  But  of  the 
fact  we  are  not  satisfied.  It  rather  seems 
that  Mr.  WiUon,  an  English  lawyer, (6) 
may  have  bond  fide  believed  that  a  warrant 
for  his  commitment  was  necessary,  and 
that  either  the  absence  of  any  warrant,  or 
the  refusal  to  show  him  the  warrant, 
would  entitle  him  to  his  liberation.  He 
may  very  probably  have  been  ignorant 
that  by  the  law  of  Jersey  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  warrant. 

If  fraud  is  not  made  out,  we  must  con- 
sider, fourthly,  whether  the  writ  is  to  be 
set  aside  because  the  learned  Baron  did 
not  require  the  information  which  might 
have  been  given,  i.e.  whether  he  has  ab- 
stained from  exercising  a  discretion  so 
obviously  demanded  by  the  occasion  that 
we  ought  to  condemn  and  annul  what  he 
has  done.  The  strong  cases  supposed,  of 
an  application  for  producing  a  sick  man 
labouring  under  an  infectious  distemper, 
or  a  raving  and  dangerous  maniac,  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Coui-t,  would  show 
an  overruling  necessity  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  give  way.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  such  a  state 
of  things  and  the  inconvenient  general 
consequences  that  may  possibly  attend 
the  liberation  of  a  sane  man,  by  whaterer 
authority  imprisoned.  We  do  not  inti- 
mate thiat  a  previous  inquiry  would  be 
wrong  where  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
the  prisoner  to  be  under  sentence  of  a 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  such  a 
courae  the  most  desirable,  and  may  con- 
ieoture  that  the  learned  Judge  would  pro- 
bably, on  more  reflection.,  have  granted  a 
rule  nt«f  for  that  purpose.  But  this  is  an 
application  to  quash  a  writ  actually  gone 
forth.  We  find  from  the  Master  or  the 
Crown  Office  that  the  Court  held  more 
than  once,  in  26  Oeo.  3.,  that  no  writ  of 
haheas  eorvus  should  be  quashed  for  matter 
that  can  be  properly  returned  to  it.  Asa 
general  rule,  tnat  is  certainly  the  most 
convenient  course,  most  just  to  the  party 

(a)  8  B.  &  Aid.  420 ;  S  Chit.  Rep.  207. 
(6)  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
an  Boglish  attorney. 


applying  for  the  writ,  and  most  in  farther- 
ance  of  the  great  object  for  which  our 
constitution  has  appointed  it.  But,  aetibe 
learned  Baron,  with  full  authority,  has 
formed  his  own  opinion  on  these  oircnm- 
stances,  and  has  so  far  helped  the  appli- 
cant on  his  way  to  obtain  his  freedom,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  interfering 
with  his  progress  in  the  manner  prayed. 
Bule  discharged. 

The  following  return  was  made : 

<*  We,  the  said  John  le  Coutenr,  Yiacoimt  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  writ  hereunto 
annexed  named,  and  John  Kandlch,  keeper  of 
Her  Majesty's  gaol  in  the  said  Island,  m  the 
said  writ  also  named,  do  hereby  certify  and  re- 
torn,  in  obedience  to  the  said  writ,  that,  bcfoK 
the  coming  of  the  said  writ  to  us,  to  wit  on  the 
23rd  day  of  September  ▲.d.  1844,  we  did  take 
into  our  cuntody,  and  the  said  John  Kandieh 
still  does  detain  in  custody,  the  said  Charles 
Cams  Wilson,  in  the  said  writ  named,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  a  certain  sentence  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  the  said  Island  of  Jersey,  which  said 
sentence  is  in  the  French  language,  and  is  as 
follows:" 

[The  sentence  was  then  set  out  in 
French.] 

"And  which  said  sentenee,  being   translated 
into  the  English  language,  is  as  follows: — 

"'At  the  Royal  Court  of  the  Island  of 
ler^ej^  in  the  year  1844,  the  28rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember*. Whereas,  in  a  oaase  depending  be- 
tween Mr.  John  Le  Gros  and  Mr.  Charies  Cants 
Wilson  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  Le  Sueur, 
Esquire,  un  advocate  of  the  bar,  on  the  other 
part,  the  said  Mr.  Wilson,  when  the  Court  was 
on  the  point  of  delivering  an  interlocutory  judg- 
ment in  the  said  cause,  took  upon  himself  to 
interrupt  the  Court  by  uttering,  m  the  most  un- 
becoming tone,(a)  the  following  words, — 7 
solemnly  protett  against  the  reading  of  the  judg- 
ment, which  yoHy  an  incompetent  Vomrt,  com- 
posed of  a  Bailiff t  and  hco  Lieutenant  Bailiffs, 
who  have  been  recused,  and  who  have  not  purged 
themselves  of  that  recusation  and  have  not  the 
power  to  do  so,  have  rendered  t  the  Court,  ooo- 
formably  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Queen's 
Procurator  General,  applying  the  artiele  of  the 
code  of  laws  which  oiden  that  all  persons  who 
shall  have  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Bailiff, 
as  representing  the  person  of  Her  Majesty, 
shall  be  punished  by  impriiH>nment  until  they 
shall  have  made  reparation  for  the  same  by  ask- 
ing pardon,  and  shall  have  paid  the  pecuniary 
fine  imposed  upon  them,  aoeording  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  i  and  considering  that  the 
Bailly  has  several  times,  but  in  vain,  during  the 
ai^mg  of  the  said  cause,  ordered  the  said  Mr. 
Wilson  to  be  more  eautious  in  his  ezpressioDs, 
and  more  respectful  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
Court ;  has  condemned  the  said  Mr.  Wilson  to 
a  fine  of  10/.  sterling  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  Court.    And,  the  said  Mr. 


(a)  **  £n  pronon^ant,  du  ton  le  phts  ineon^ 
venant.*' 
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Wilson  having  refuted  to  comply  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  he  is  sent  to  prison  until  he 
shall  have  obeyed. 

''•Prt.  GodfrayGref^.* 
'<  And  we  further  certify  and  return  that  the 
^d  sentence  was  duly  and  lawfully  made  and 
pronounced  by  the  said  Ro^ai  Court  o*'  Jersey, 
according  and  in  conformity  to  the  law  then 
and  still  m  force  in  the  said  Island.  And  that, 
according  to  the  law  aforesaid,  the  said  sentence 
was  and  is  a  good,  valid  and  lawful  authority 
and  sentence,  whereby,  and  in  obedience  to 
which,  we  were  obliged  and  empowered  to  take 
into  our  custody,  and  the  said  John  Kandich 
has  been  and  is  obliged  and  empowered  to  de- 
tain therein,  the  said  Charles  Carus  Wilson  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  we  had  and  have  not,  nor 
according  to  the  law  of  the  said  Island  could 
have  had  or  could  have,  any  warrant  or  autho- 
rity for  so  taking  and  detaining  him,  other  thnn 
or  different  from  the  sentence  aforesaid." 

The  return  proceeded  to  state  at  great 
length  that  the  sentence  and  all  the  pro- 
oeeainfi;8  nnder  it  were  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  Jersey. 

In  Hilary  Vacation,  1845,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  brought  into  Court,  and  the  retnrn 
read.  B^ibucJc,  for  Wilson,  asked  time  to 
examine  the  return.  The  Court  directed 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  enter  into  his  own 
recognizance  to  appear  on  the  22nd  of 
April  in  the  term  following. 

April  22. 

Present:  Lord  Denman,  L.C.J. ,  Pattb- 
80N,  Williams,  and  Wightman,  J  J. 

K&Oy  and  Peaeoch,  for  Mr.  WUson, 
claimed  to  put  in  affidavits  contra«licting 
the  statement  in  the  return  as  to  the  laws 
of  Jersey.  The  writ  is  within  56  Geo,  3., 
which  includes  all  cases  of  detention 
''  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter." 

A  commitment  for  contempt  is  not  such 
a  criminal  matter.  56  Oeo,  3.  c.  100.  ap- 
plies to  this  case,  and  the  matter  of  the 
return  is  therefore  traversable  under  s.  3. 
Nor  is  it  imprisonment 
•*  for  any  crime,  unless  for  treason  or  felony," 
80  as  to  be  within  31  Cha.  2.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Patteson,  J.:  If  this  be  a  misde- 
meanor, it  is  clearly  not  within  statute 
56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.  That  is,  if  it  be  a  mis- 
demeanor according  to  the  English  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  so  as  to  be  within  statute 
31  CKa.  2.  c.  2.  s.  3. 

Peacock:  If  this  application  be  dis- 
allowed there  is  no  remedy :  for  an  action 
for  a  false  return  cannot  be  enforced 
against  parties  residing  in  Jersey. 

Solieitor-Oeneral  (Sir  F.  Thesiger),  con- 
tra. This  is  certainly  not  a  writ  under 
31  Oha.  2.  c.  2.:  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  under  56  Oeo.  Z.  c.  100.  It 
is  a  common  law  writ,  as  appears  hj\ 
what  passed  at  the  former  stage  of  the 


proceedings.  And,  further,  by  the  law 
of  Jersey  the  imprisonment  here  is  for  a 
definite  offence,  and  is  not  analogous  to 
an  attachment,  for  contempt  in  an  English 
Court.  The  law  bein^  distinctly  averred 
in  the  return  and  a  legal  proceeding  set 
forth,  this  Court  will  not  allow  such 
matter  to  be  traversed  by  affidavits. 

Lord  Dbnman,  L.C.J. :  The  return  states 
that  the  Yiscount  and  the  Gaoler  bring  up 
the  prisoner,  being  in  custody,  by  virtue  of 
the  sentence  of  the  Boyal  Court  at  Jersey, 
which  has  passed  upon  the  prisoner  for 
the  contempt,  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  Jersey,  as  set  out  in  the  return.  It  is 
proposed  to  show,  by  affidavit,  that  the  law 
IS  untruly  set  forth.  Without  inquiring 
whether  any  affidavit  is  receivable  at  all 
in  the  case  of  any  prisoner  under  sentence, 
we  may  decide  the  question  before  us  by 
considering  the  principle  of  the  exception 
that  runs  through  the  whole  law  of  hibeas 
corpus,  whether  under  common  law  or 
statute,  namely,  that  our  form  of  writ  does 
not  apply  where  a  party  is  in  execution 
under  the  judgment  of  a  competent  Court. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  proposed  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  never  been  before  such 
Court  at  all,  or  that  no  such  sentence  had 
been  in  fact  ^ven,  there  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  saymg  that  a  traverse  to  that 
effect  could  not  be  allowed.  But,  when  it 
appears  that  the  part^  has  been  before  a 
Cfourt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  which 
Court  has  committed  him  for  a  contempt 
or  any  other  cause,  I  think  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  this  Court  to  enter  at  all  into  the 
subject  matter.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  we 
should  constitute  ourselves  a  court  of  error 
from  such  other  Court;  and  should  be 
constantly  examining  whether  the  circum- 
stances, the  existence  of  which  was  proved, 
warranted  the  opinion  which  such  Court 
had  formed.  Suppose  a  party  were  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  oraerea  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  three  weeks,  could  we,  while  he 
was  awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
receive  a  statement  that  he  was  impro- 
perly convicted,  that  evidence  was  impro- 
perly admitted,  or  that  the  offence  was 
not    murder?    The    securitr|r  which    the 

Snblic  has  against  the  impunity  of  offen- 
ers  is,  that  the  Court  wnich  tries  must 
be  considered  competent  to  convict.  We 
could  not  interfere  in  this  way  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  setting  at  large 
persons  committed  for  the  worst  offences, 
whether  the  proceeding  here  be  under 
statute  31  Gha.  2.  c.  2.,  or  66  Oeo.  3.  c.  lOO., 
or  common  Jaw,  this  is  clearly  a  cose  in 
which  we  are  not  entitled  to  enter  into 
the  proposed  encjuiry.  A  Court  within 
the  Queen's  dominions,  exercising  public 
authority,  roust  be  taken  to  be  competent 
to  judge  of  its  own  law.  Whether  the 
party  might  have  an  action  for  a  false 
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retnrDy  furnishes  no  test  for  us,  since  we 
must  give  credit  to  all  countries  for  pro- 
viding a  remedy  where  there  is  a  wrong. 
At  all  events,  our  judgment  is  not  to  be 
exercised  by  setting  aside  the  proceedings 
of  a  competent  Court.  A  question  was 
raised,  not  long  ago,  whether  a  committaJ 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  valid ;  and 
we  held  that  we  could  not  look  at  affidavits 
to  show  that  he  had  acted  improperly ;  in 
the  matter  of  Clarke.{a) 

Pattbson,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  difficulty  in 
saying  under  what  authority  this  writ 
issues.  I  have  not  much  doubt  in  say- 
ing that  it  does  not  issue  under  statute 
31  Cha.  2.  c.  2. ;  we  do  not  find  the  words 
"  per  Btatutum ; "  and  that  statute  applies, 
I  think,  only  where  the  ]>artv  has  been 
committed  for  trial,  or  has  been  tried. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does 
not  issue  under  56  Qeo.  3.  c.  100.:  that 
statute  excludes  criminal  matter  and  pro- 
cess in  civil  suits,  meaning,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  except  all  cases  of  proceedings 
at  law,  and  to  include  merely  cases  where 
parties  are  detained  without  any  autho- 
rity. It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  writ  at 
common  law.  Whether  any  statute  gives 
to  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  as  such, 

?ower  to  issue  the  common  law  writ, 
do  not  know :  but,  under  1  &  2  Vict. 
c.  45.  s.  1.,  he  may  act  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  make  it  a  proper  writ 
of  this  Court.  If  the  writ  be  at  common 
law,  I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  receive 
affidavits:  I  know  of  no  principle  upon 
which  I  can  say  that.  If  it  be  under 
56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.,  power  is  expressly  given 
to  us  to  receive  affidavits.  If  it  be  under 
31  Cha.  2.  c.  2.,  we  clearly  cannot,  that 
statute  ^ving  as  no  such  power.  But,  as- 
suming it  be  under  56  Oeo.  3.  c.  100.,  or  (as 
I  think  it  is)  at  common  law,  and  that  we 
can  receive  affidavits,  then  what  are  the 
affidavits  which  we  can  receive  P  This  is  a 
return,  made  by  officers  (not  by  a  Court; 
a  Court  never  makes  a  return),  that  the 
prisoner  is  in  custody  by  sentence  of  the 
Court,  which  has  directed  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  prison  until  he  shall  have 
obeyed  the  order  sentencing  him  to  pav  a 
fine  and  ask  pardon  of  tho  Court.  ^Ihat 
is  the  essential  part;  the  rest  is  imma- 
terial, containing  a  statement  as  to  the 
law  of  Jersey,  which  we  are  not  to  take 
from  the  parties  making  the  return.  The 
officers  show  that  they  act  by  that  autho- 
rity.  It  mieht  be  proper  to  receive 
affidavits  to  show  that  such  sentence  has 
not  been  passed:  but  we  cannot  receive 
affidavits  impeaching  the  validity  of  the 
sentence.     No    warrant    was   necessary. 


(a)  2  Q.B.  619. 


Courts  in  such  cases  seldom  act  by  war- 
rant :  we  never  do.  If  a  party  is  brouffht 
up,  we  sentence  him  in  open  Court.  The 
same  course  is  pursued  ax  the  assises,  and 
'  at  the  sessions.  When  a  man  is  sentenced 
'  to  be  hanged,  no  warrant  isBQes.  Hie 
confusion  has  arisen  merely  ftrom  the  lan- 
guage of  statute  31  Oka.  2.  c.  2.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  receive 
affidavits  here  as  to  the  law  of  Jersey.  To 
do  BO,  after  we  have  been  told  that  the 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  in  Jersey, 
would,  in  truth,  be  entertaining  an  appeal. 
But  we  cannot  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  there. 

Williams,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  agree  with  my  lord  that  it  is 
not  material  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
writ  issued  under  the  common  law.  Bat 
the  supposition  most  favourable  to  Mr. 
WiUon  18  that  it  did  so.  For  what  pur- 
pose then  are  the  affidavits  tendered  P  To 
show  that  the  law  of  Jersey  is  contraxy  to 
that  acted  on  by  the  Royal  Court.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  affidavits  would 
be  receivable  on  any  ground  whateveor: 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  affidavits  that  are  to 
show  that  the  party  was  never  before  the 
Court  at  all,  or  that  no  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  affidavits  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  law  as  that  acted  upon  by  the 
Court.  By  common  courtesy,  credit  is 
given  to  Courts  which  have  pronounced 
the  law,  that  they  have  prooeeaed  legally. 
If,  indeed,  there  has  been  committed  any 
gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  natural 
justice,  that  may  be  inquixed  into  by  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  on  the  face  of  the 
return.  But  we  cannot  see  that  an  at- 
tachment for  a  contempt  of  Court  is  con- 
trary to  natural  justice.  It  constantJy 
issues  here;  and  why  are  we  to  assume 
that  it  may  not  in  another  country  P    The 

Question  is,  whether  we  are  to  receive  affi- 
avits  to  show  that  the  law  is  not  so.  I 
think  we  cannot.  I  agree  that  our  de- 
cision does  not  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  party  will  have  a  remedy  in 
Jersey :  but  we  must  suppose  that  country 
to  be  regulated  by  laws  administering 
justice  for  every  wrong. 

WiOHTKAN,  /. :  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  affidavits  cannot  be  received,  whether 
this  writ  issued  at  common  law  or  under 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  100.  The  return  states 
the  sentence  of  a  Court  not  denied  to 
have  competent  jurisdiction.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  deny  upon  affidavit,  not  matter 
of  fact,  but  matter  of  law.  Bv  allowing 
this  we  should  in  truth  be  deciaing,  upon 
appeal,  whether  the  law  has  been  rightly 
pronounced  by  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
credit.  Without  saying  that  the  affidavits 
would  be  receivable  under  any  circum- 
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stances,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  not 
reoeivable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  now  tendered. 


KeUy  and  Feaooch  then  contended  that, 
on  the  statements  of  the  return,  the  pri- 
soner must  be  discharged.  The  return 
is  bad.  It  appears  that  there  was  no 
warrant :  the  imprisonment  was  therefore 
illegal,  however  legal  the  return ;  Furlong 
▼.  Brcvy,{a)  Mckyhew  v.  Xocfc«.(5)  [Lord 
Dbnmah,  L.C.J.,  referred  to  Van  SandcM 
V.  Turner. {e)^  Next,  the  return  shows 
no  contempt  authorising  imprisonment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
§eXt(d)  this  Court,  if  the  contempt  had 
been  described  in  the  commitment,  would, 
as  appears  by  the  judgpnents,  haye  been 
bouna  to  inquire  whether  there  really 
was  a  contempt.  The  language  of  Lord 
BUenbarough  in  BurdeU  ▼.  Abbot  {e)  clearly 
leads  to  the  same  doctrine.  Here  the 
alleged  contempt  is  shown,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  merely  in  Mr. 
WiUon*$  objecting  to  the  technical  com- 
petency of  some  of  the  Judges.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  objection  was  not 
valid,  nor  that  he  took  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  The  only  suggestion  of  any  thing 
like  a  contempt  is  the  allegation  that  he 
pronounced  the  words  in  an  unbecoming 
tone.    That  is  much  too  vague. 

SolioUor  -  General  (Sir  F.  Theeiger), 
WorOey  and  /.  W.  Smdth,  contrd, :  It  was 
said  from  the  Bench  just  now  that  a  war- 
rant was  not  necessary. 

Pattbson,  J. :  I  did  say  so ;  but  that 
was  not  necessary  for  the  point  then 
before  us.  I  am  ready  to  consider  the 
question  as  still  open. 

SoUeitor-Genercd:  If  all  the  return  be 
read,  there  is  a  distinct  allegation  that  no 
warrant  is  necessary.  And  in  the  case  in 
the  matter  of  OUurke  (/)  this  Court  held 
that  an  order  was  enough  in  the  case  of 
commitment  for  contempt.  But,  if  so 
much  only  of  the  return  be  taken  as  con- 
tains the  sentence  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  question  as  to  the  warrant  can- 
not arise.  As  to  the  contempt,  the  return 
shows  that  the  Court  had  entertained  the 
cause;  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction  could  then  be  properly 
urged.  The  objection  had  evidentbr  been 
made  before  and  overruled.  It  turther 
appears  that  Mr.  WiUon  had  been  re- 
peatedly admonished. 


(a)  8  Sannd.  182. 
(6)  7  Turn.  6S. 

(c)  6  Q.R  773. 

(d)  11  A.  &R  878. 

(e)  14  Bast,  1,  160. 
(/)  2Q3.619. 
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Lord  Denhan,  L.C.  J. :  There  is  no  state- 
ment that  he  had  repeatedly  been  disre- 
spectful. 

Sir  F,  Theeiger:  But,  lastly  and  princi- 
pally, the  tone  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
becoming :  that  fact  muet  be  taken  from 
the  sentence ;  this  Court  cannot  examine 
whether  the  sentence  is  in  that  report 
true. 

Lord  Devvak,  L.C.J. :  For  what  was  he 
to  ask  pardon  P 

Sir  F.  Theeiger:  For  the  insult  to  the 
Bench,  which  the  return  alleges.  The 
presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  what  the  Court  has  done ;  Bex 
V.  8uddie,{a) 
Peacock  in  reply. 

Solioitor-Qeneral:  The  other  side  are 
not  entitled  to  the  reply.  They  have  in 
effect  shown  cause  against  the  motion  to 
remand. 

Lord  Dbnitan,  L.C.J. :  They  rather  were 
in  the  position  of  parties  raising  an  ob- 
jection to  the  return,  which  you  answer, 
and  they  reply  on  vour  answer.  In  Beg,  v. 
Baine8(b)  a  similar  course  of  argument 
was  allowed. 

Peacock :  The  prisoner  is  committed  till 
he  asks  pardon.  It  should  have  been 
pointed  out  for  what  he  was  to  ask  pardon. 
And  he  should  not  have  been  imprisoned 
till  he  ask  pardon,  for  he  cannot  do  so 
when  he  is  in  prison. 

Patteson,  J.:  He  may  send  word  that 
he  is  ready  to  ask  pardon.  It  is  just  like 
the  case  of  a  bankrupt  committed  till  he 
make  answer. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.:  I  profess  to  de- 
cide this  upon  what  I  find  returned  as  to 
the  practice  of  the  Eoyal  Court.  We  give 
full  credit  to  that  Court  for  knowing 
and  administering  their  own  law.  We 
find  the  party  sent  to  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supposed  contravention  of  the 
law  by  which  those  who  show  want  of 
respect  to  the  Bailiff  are  to  be  sent  to 
prison  till  they  have  a^ked  pardon  and 
paid  the  fine  imposed.  Had  anything 
positively  absnrd  and  unjust  appeared,  we 
might  have  acted  as  repeatedly  has  been 
done  in  cases  where  we  have  seen  that  the 
colonial <3ourts  have  pronounced  judgment 
against  a  party  who  nad  no  oppoi-tnnity  of 
making  his  defence.  But  here  it  appears 
that  a  contempt  was  supposed  to  have 
been  committed.  That  is  a  case  in  which 
it  becomes  the  unfortunate  duty  of  a  Court 
to  act  as  both  party  and  judge,  and  to  de- 
cide whether  it  has  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt. We  cannot  decide  upon  the  face 
of  tnis  return  that  they  have  come  to  a 
wrong  conclusion.  A  Court  may  be  in- 
sulted by  the  most  innocent  words,  uttered 

(a)  1  Bast,  806,  314. 

(6)  18  A.  ft  £.  810,  818,^ote  (a). 
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in  a  pecaliar  manner  and  tone.  The 
words  here  might  or  might  not  be  con- 
temptnous,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken :  and  that  is  what 
we  mast  look  to.  If  the  words  might  be 
contemptuously  spoken,  that  was  an 
ample  occasion  for  the  decision  of  the 
Boyal  Court  with  which  no  other  court 
can  meddle.  Every  court  in  such  a  case 
has  to  form  its  own  judj^^ment.  We  must 
always  feel  most  unwilling  to  interfere  in 
this  wa^ :  indeed  the  practice  has  almost 
been  discontinued  for  a  century;  and 
there  is  no  judge  who  would  not  bo  ex- 
tremely gi-ieved  at  finding  himself  com- 
pelled to  exert  the  power.  As  to  the 
Question  whether  it  sufficiently  appears 
for  what  pardon  is  to  be  asked,  I  agree 
that  it  is  sbown  to  be  for  want  of  respect. 
The  Court  had  adjudged  the  fact  of  want 
of  respect,  and  had  a  right  to  order  re- 
paration ;  having  called  for  it,  the  law  left 
them  no  choice  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  enforce  their  demand. 

Pattbson,  J. :  As  to  the  first  question, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me,  at  the  time  when 
I  made  the  remarks  on  the  absence  of  a 
warrant,  that  that  was  to  be  made  a  sub- 
stantive objection,  or  I  would  not  have 
expressed  nry  opinion  before  I  heard  the 
point  areued.  Still,  now  that  it  has  been 
argued,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  doubt. 
Mayhew  y.  Loe1ce(a)  shows  only  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  cannot  commit  for 
contempt  without  a  warrant.  This  does 
not  prove  that  Courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction cannot  do  so  by  oral  sentence. 
As  to  the  other  point,  I  agree  that  the 
contempt  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Boyal 
Court  had  to  decide  for  itself.  It  does 
not  depend  on  the  mere  words,  but  partly 
on  the  manner,  very  often  on  the  previous 
conduct,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here, 
the  party  haying  been  repeatedly  warned. 
Then  it  is  added  that  the  protest  was 
made  in  the  most  unbecoming  tone.  That 
brought  it  within  the  article  in  the  code 
which  the  return  sets  out.  Whether  the 
protest  was  a  contempt  in  itself,  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Wilson  may  not  have  known 
the  facts  before  the  time  at  which  he  pro^ 
tested.  I  do  not  know  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Boyal  Court:  but  one 
would  rather  have  thought  that  the  objec- 
tion ought  to  have  been  taken  earlier.  I 
do  not,  however,  rest  my  judgment  on 
such  considerations,  bnt  on  the  fact  that 
the  manner  was  improper,  a  fact  of  which 
the  Boyal  Court  had  to  judffe,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  judge.    Nor  do  I.  think 

(a)  7  Taun.  68. 


it  of  any  importance  whethar  there  be  any 
power  of  appeal.  I  do  not  know  what 
power  of  appeal  there  is  when  we  commit 
for  contempt.  It  cannot  be  made  error 
on  the  record :  nor  do  I  see  how  our  pro- 
ceeding could  be  reyiewed.  Perhaps  the 
proceeding  of  the  Boyal  Court  cannot  be 
reviewed:  but  I  do  not  see  what  that 
signifies. 

WiLLUMS,  J.:  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
contempt  may  be  shown  either  by  language 
or  manner.  We  can  imagine  language 
which  might  be  pei'fectly  proper  if  uttered 
in  a  temperate  manner,  but  might  be 
grossly  improper  if  uttered  in  a  different 
manner.  No  one  not  present  can  be  a 
competent  judge  of  this.  The  argument 
that  has  been  ^dressed  to  us  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Wilson  has  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion tlkat  the  manner  was  perfectly  re- 
speclful.  In  such  a  case,  I  should  have 
been  slow  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  oontempt  in  putting  in  the 
recusation  at  the  wrong  time;  for  he 
might  have  believed  that,  if  he  had  not 
protested  at  the  particular  time,  he  would 
nave  been  precluded.  But,  when  I  see 
that  a  tone  was  used  which  may  have 
amounted  to  a  contempt,  the  case  is 
changed,  and  the  argument  does  not 
apply  to  the  only  assumption  on  which 
the  Boyal  Court  seems  to  nave  proceeded, 
which  certainly  was  not  that  of  a  Uemtia 
8wm/pta  pudenior.  I  will  not  assign  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  inoonvenant; 
but  it  must  at  least  amount  to  something 
inconvenient;  and  it  may  well  have  been 
something  which  the  Court  found  inde- 
corous. 

WioHTMAN,  J. :  I  shall  addroBs  myself 
to  only  two  questions.  First,  as  to  the 
absence  of  a  warrant.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tho  oral  sentence  was  sufficient.  At 
the  assises  no  warrant  issues  for  the  de- 
tention of  a  party  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. In  this  case  the  sentence  appears 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  whioh  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  record,  and  to  have  been  pro- 
perly oarried  into  effect  by  the  Viscount, 
according  to  the  law  of  Jersey.  Secondly, 
as  to  the  oontempt.  Unless  Mr.  W%lBon*9 
conduct,  as  described  in  the  return,  could 
not  by  possibility  be  contemptuous,  we 
are  bound  to  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  who  are  the  best  judges.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  contemptuous,  as 
being  highly  disrespectful,  although  the 
wor<£B  themselves  are  not  necessarily  so. 

The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

Matbriais  madb  U8K  OF. — This  report  is 
founded  on  the  report  in  7  Q.B.  984. 
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THE  QUEEN  agamat  SERVA  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Felicidade, 
Case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  as  to  Murder  on 
THE  High  Seas,  November  15,  December  3,  1845,  before  Lord 
Denman,  KCJ.,  Tindal,  C.J.,  Pollock,  C.B.,  Parke,  B.,(a) 
Aldbrson,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  Williams,  J.,  CJoltman,  J.,  Maule,  J., 
RoLFE,  B.,(6)  WiGHTMAN,  J.,  Platt,  B.,  AND  Erle,  J.  (Reported  in 
1  Den.  C.C.  104 ;  1  Cox  C.C.  292 ;  and  2  C.  &  K.  53.) 

In  February,  1845,  the  Felicidade,  a  Brai ilian  schooner,  having  been  captured  by  H.M.S.  Wasp, 
on  a  charge  of  slave-trading,  ifas  phiced  in  charge  of  an  English  officer  and  crew,  and  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Echo,  a  Brazilian  brigantine,  which  was  also  captured  on  a  similar  charge.  The  crew  of 
the  Echo  having  been  transferred  as  prisoners  to  the  Felicidade,  six  of  them,  together  with  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Felicidade,  rose  and  killed  the  English  officer  and  crew  in  charge  of  the 
Felicidade,  and  ran  away  with  the  vessel.  They  were  re-captured,  indicted  at  Exeter  for  murder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  found  guilty ;  but  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

By  treaty  with  Brazil  it  was  provided  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave-trade  by  Brazilian  subjects 
should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  piracy,  and  regulations  for  the  capture  by  British  vessels  of 
war  of  Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  slave- trading  were  incorporated  in  the  treaty.  These  regula- 
tions were  not  duly  observed  in  the  captures  of  the  Felicidade  and  the  Echo, 

Treaty — Slave  Trade{c)— Piracy-^  Murder  on  the  High  Seae—JuriedicH<m.{d) 
Held  by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  diae.  Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  and  Platt,  B. — 

That  the  treaty,  making  it  piracy  for  Brazilian  subjects  to  cany  on  the  slave-trade,  could 
not  per  se  give  an  English  Court  jurisdiction  to  try  an  offence  committed  on  board  the 
Felicidade,  a  Brazilian  vessel;  and  that  if  lawful  possession  of  that  vessel  by  the  British 
Crown  through  its  officers  would  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  such  lawful  possession  before  the  Court. 

(o)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 

(c)  See  also  Bwron  v.  Denman,  below,  p.  526,  and  Reg,  v.  Zulueta,  below,  p.  1102 ;  Santos  v. 
lUidge,  8  C.B.  N.S.  861 ;  Tobin  v.  Beg,,  16  C.B.  N.S.  810,  88  L.J.,  C.P.  199. 

id)  See  also  Reg,  v.  Lewis,  Dears  &  B.  182 ;  Jieg,  v.  Lopez  ^  Saltier,  ib.  585  ;  Beg,  v.  Lesley, 
Bell,  C.C.  22<» ;  Beg,  v.  Anderson,  L.B.  1  C.C.R.  161 ;  Beg,  v.  Keyn,Jj.l3i,  2  Ex.  1 ;  Reg,  v.  Carr, 
10  Q.B.D.  76,  52  L.J.,  M.C.  12;  57  &  58  Vict.  o.  60.  ss.  686,  687. 


This  was  an  indictment  under  4^5 
Wm,  4.  c.  36.  and  7  A  8  Vict,  c.  2,(a)  for 
mnrder  on  the  high  seas  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty,  tried  at  Devon 
Summer  Assizes  before  Platt,  B.,  who 
reserved  the  following  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges. 

"  The  prisoners  were  tried  before  me,  at  the 
last  assises  for  the  County  of  Devon,  for  the 
moider  of  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  on  the  high  seas. 

**  Santos,  Manuel  Antonio,  and  Jose  Antonio 
were  acquitted.  The  remaining  seven  were 
convicted  on  two  counts  of  the  indictment,  by 
one  of  which  they  were  charged  as  principals 
in  the  first  degree ;  and  by  the  other,  Majavel 
was  charged  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and 
S€rva»  Bibeiro,  Francisco,  Martinos,  and  Joac- 
qnim  as  principals  in  the  second  degree. 

"The  evidence  as  regarded  the  convicted 
prisoners  established  the  following  facts: — 

"On  the  22nd  of  February  last  the  Felicidade, 
a  Braxiltan  schooner,  commanded  by  Joacquim 


African  coast,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
while  she  was  hovering  within  sixteen  miles  of 
the  shore,  and  within  six  degrees  north  latitude, 
was  observed  by  her  Majesty's  ship-of-war  the 
Wasp,  stationed  off  the  Slave  Coast  for  the 
prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then  cruising 
for  that  purpose  near  Lagos,  off  the  point  of 
Benin,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Usher, 
who,  upon  approaching  the  Felicidade,  manned 
two  boats  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
Lieutenant  Stupart,  one  of  his  officers,  with 
orders  to  board  the  Felicidade,  and  if  she  ap- 
peared to  be  fitted  up  for  the  slave  trade,  to 
capture  her. 

<<  Lieutenant  Stupart,  in  obedience  to  these 
orders,  went  with  the  two  boats  to  the  Felici- 
dade, Cerqueira,  the  captain,  immediately 
surrendered,  and,  accompanied  by  all  his  crew 
except  Majavel  and  three  others,  were  con- 
veyed on  board  the  W(tsp,  At  the  time  of  her 
capture  the  Felicidade  was  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  cargo  of  slaves,  and  was  within  six- 
teen miles  of  the  shore. 


Antonio  de  Cerqueira,  and  bound  on  a  voyage  u  On  the  27th  of  February,  between  four  and 
from  theBraxils  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  |  ^^^  jn  th©  afternoon.  Captain  Usher,  having 
bringing  back  a  cargo  of  slaves,  arrived  off  the  '  removed  from  the  Felicidade  the  three  men 

j  who  had  been   left  with  Majavel,  sent  back 

(a)  And  see  now  24  &  25  Vict.  cc.  96, 97, 98,  i  Cerqueira  to  the  Felicidade,  manned  her  with 
99  100-  57  *  ^8  Vict.  c.  60,  ss.  686,  687.  sixteen  British  seamen,  and  placed  her  under  the 
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f^ommaDd  of  Lieutenant  Stnpart,  and  directed 
him  t'j  Hteer  a  particular  coune  in  pursuit  of  a 
vessel  capable  of  being  seen  from  the  IFofp, 
although  then  invisible  from  the  Felicidade, 

'*  Lieutenant  Stupart  accordingly  steered  that 
course,  but  did  not  observe  any  object  until 
the  following  morning  at  daybreak,  when  he 
descried  the  Echo,  a  Brazilian  brigantine,  com- 
manded by  the  prisoner  Serva.  He  cha&ed  her, 
and,  coming  up  with  her  at  ten  on  the  following 
night,  fired  a  pistol  as  a  signal  to  bring  to,  got 
into  the  jollyboat,  and  hoisted  British  colours. 

'•'The  captain  of  the  Echo  hailed  the  men  in 
the  boat  and  asked  who  they  were,  and  upon 
being  informed  that  they  were  English,  imme- 
diately set  sail. 

"  Lieutenant  Stupart  continued  the  chase,  and 
overtook  the  Echo  at  eight  on  the  next  night, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Amcan  coast,  when  aud 
where  she  lowered  her  sails  and  surrendered. 

"  The  lieutenant  had  at  the  time  under  his 
command  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  a  midshipman, 
and  sixteen  British  seamen.  He  ordered  Mr. 
Palmer  and  eight  of  the  seamen  to  take  charge 
of  the  Echo  during  the  night. 

"  ( )n  Mr.  Palmer  going  on  board  the  Echo,  he 
found  in  her  the  prisoner  Serva,  Serva*s 
nephew,  twenty-five  men,  and  a  cargo  consist- 
ing of  434  slaves;  and  by  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Stupart,  the  vessels  being  at  that 
time  close  together,  sent  Serva,  his  nephew, 
aud  eleven  of  the  crew  to  the  Felicidade, 
where  they  remained  during  the  night  in  the 
custody  of  Lieutenant  Stupart. 

"  During  the  chase,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render, Lieutenant  Stupart  wore  his  uniform,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  andcapturetold  Serva 
he  was  going  to  take  them  to  Her  Majesty's  ship 
the  Waap  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

"The  Waap  had  printed  instructions  on 
board.  Lieutenant  Stupart  had  not  any  printed 
instructions  on  board  the  Felicidcuie,  and  did 
not  show  any  other  authority  than  his  uniform 
and  the  British  ensign. 

"  He  had,  however,  boarded  the  Echo  several 
times  before,  and  to  Serva  was  well  known  as 
an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

"  The  slaves  had  been  shipped  on  board  the 
Echo  at  Lagus. 

"  At  nine  in  the  morning  next  after  the  cap- 
ture, Lieutenant  Stupart  took  with  him  Serva's 
nephew  to  the  Echo,  and  placed  Mr.  Palmer 
and  nine  British  seamen  under  his  command  on 
board  the  Felicidade,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
take  charge  of  her  and  of  Senra,  Cerqueira, 
Majavel,  Alves,  Ribeiro,  Francisco,  Martinos, 
Joacquim,  Manuel  Antonio,  Jose  Antonio,  and 
three  others  of  the  Echoes  crew.  Within  an 
hour  afterwards  Serva,  Majavel,  Alves,  Kibeiro, 
Francisco,  Martinos,  and  Joacquim  conspired 
together  to  kill  all  the  English  on  board  the 
Felicidade  and  take  her ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
tbat  conspiracy  rose  upon  Mr.  Palmer  aud  his 
men,  and  after  a  short  conflict  succeeded  in 
slaughtering  them,  Mijavel  having  in  the 
course  of  that  conflict  stabbed  and  thrown 
overboard  Mr.  Palmer.  Cerqueira,  although 
solicited  by  Ser?a  to  join  in  the  plot,  refused  to 
do  so,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
carrying  it  into  execution. 


"  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  insisted  that 
the  capture  of  the  Felicidade  was  illegal ;  that 
the  capture  of  the  Echo  was  also  illegal,  and 
that  the  act  of  killing  the  deceased  was  either 
justifiable  or  amounted  to  a  less  oflfence  than 
murder;  and  cited  Depardo's  ea8e,(a)  Rex 
V.  Sawyer, (fi)  and  -Bex  v.  Azxopardi,{c) 
and  referred  to  the  Portuguese  and  firaailian 
treaties  set  forth  in  5  (^o.  4.  c.  113.  and 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  and  particularly  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  Portugal,  and  of  the  first,  seventh,  and 
eighth  articles  of  the  Instructions. 

"  I  thought  that  the  Felicidade  was  in  the 
lawful  custody  of  Her  Majesty's  officers  ;  that 
all  on  board  that  vessel  were  within  her 
Majesty's  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
jury,  if  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  the 
prisoners  plotted  together  to  slay  all  the  Eng- 
lish on  board  and  run  away  with  the  vessel, 
that,  in  carrying  their  design  into  execution, 
Majavel  slew  Mr.  Palmer  by  stabbing  him  and 
throwing  him  overboard,  and  that  the  other 
connoted  prisoners  were  present  aiding  and 
assisting  Majavel  in  the  conunission  of  that  act, 
should  find  them  guilty  of  murder. 

"Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the 
prisoners ;  but  the  execution  has  been  respited 
until  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  instant,  in 
order  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conviction." — 
T.  J.  Platt. 

The  7  &  8  Geo,  4.  c.  74.,  entitled  : 

"  An  Act  to  cany  into  execution  a  conven- 
tion between  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  for  the  regulation  and  final  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade," 
after  reciting  that — 

"  By  the  first  article  of  the  said  convention,  it 
was  agreed  upon  and  concluded  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  to  oe  reckoned  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  African  slave  trade  under  any  pretext 
or  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  tbat  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  trade  after  that  by  any  person  sub* 
jeot  of  hi>  Imperial  Migesty  should  be  deemed 
and  treated  as  piracy," 

and  tbat  the  high  contraoting  parties  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proyieions  of  the 
treaties  and  convention  with  Portn^al 
incorporated  in  5  Oeo.  4.  o.  113,  provided 
tbat  the  said  treaties,  articles,  matters  and 
things  should  be  applied  t?M»toh's  mwkundia 
to  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Brasils, 
and  that  a  Coort  of  Mixed  Commission 
should  be  established  to  deal  with  cases 
arising  under  the  treaty. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
with  Portugal  of  July  28,  1817,  so  made 
applicable  to  Brazil,  were  the  following : 

Article  III.— <<  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty 


(a)  Buss.  &  Ry.  134 ;  1  Taun.  26. 
(6)  Buss.  &  Ry.  294  ;  2  C.K.  101. 
(c)  Above,  p.  21,  and  2.  Moo.  C.C  228. 
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CDgsges,  within  the  space  of  two  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
convention  to  promulgate  in  his  capital,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  as  soon  as 
possible  a  law  which  shall  prescribe  the  punish- 
meat  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  who  may 
in  future  participate  in  an  illicit  traffic  of  slaves, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  prohibition 
which  already  exists  to  import  slaves  into  the 
Brasils  under  any  flag  other  than  that  of  Portu- 
gal, and  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  engages  to 
assimilate  as  much  as  possible  the  legislation  of 
Portugal  in  this  retpect  to  that  of  England." 

Article  V. — **  The  two  high  contracting 
powers,  for  the  more  complete  attainment  of 
their  object,  namely,  the  prevention  of  all  illicit 
traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
subjects  mutually  consent  that  the  ships  of  war  of 
their  Royal  Navies,  which  shall  be  provided  with 
special  instructions  for  this  purpose  as  herein- 
after is  provided,  may  visit  such  merchant 
▼easels  of  the  two  nations  as  may  be  suspected 
upon  reasonable  grounds  of  having  slaves  on 
board  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic,  and  in  the 
event  only  of  their  actually  finding  slaves  on 
board,  may  detain  and  bring  away  such  vessels, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  tribunals  established  for  this  purpose  as 
shall  hereinafter  be  specified. 

"  Provided  always,  that  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  two  Royal  Navies  who  shall 
be  employed  on  this  service,  shall  adhere  strictly 
to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  instructions  which  they 
shall  have  received  for  this  purpose. 

"  As  this  article  is  entirely  reciprocal,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  engage  mutually 
to  make  good  any  losses  which  their  respective 
subjects  may  incur  unjustly,  by  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  detention  of  their  vessels. 

I'  It  being  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall 
invariably  be  borne  by  the  Government  whose 
cruiser  shaD  have  been  guilty  of  the  arbitrary 
detention.  Provided  always,  that  the  visit  and 
detention  of  slave  ships  specified  in  this  article 
shall  only  be  effected  by  those  British  or  Portu- 
guese vessels  which  may  form  part  of  the  two 
Boyal  Navies,  and  by  tiiose  only  of  such  vessels 
which  are  provided  with  the  special  instructions 
annexed  to  the  present  convention." 

Article  VI. — "  No  British  or  Portuguese 
cruiser  shall  detain  any  slave  ship  not  having 
slaves  actually  on  bosrd,  and  in  order  to  render 
lawful  the  detention  of  any  ship,  whether  British 
or  Portuguese,  the  slaves  found  on  board  such 
vessel  must  have  been  brought  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  traffic,  and  those  on  board 
Portuguese  ships  must  have  been  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  Slave 
Trade  was  prohibited  by  the  treaty  of  the  t^  enty- 
secimd  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen." 

Article  VII.—**  All  ships  of  war  of  the  two 
Nations,  which  shall  hereafter  be  destined  to 
prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  shall  be  fur- 
nished bj  their  own  Government  with  a  copy  of 
InstmotioAS  annexed  to  the  present  convention, 
and  which  shall  be  considmd  as  an  integral 
part  theraof." 


The  InBia*actionB  drawn  op  pnrsaant  to 
Article  VII.  of  the  above  Convention  pro- 
vided as  follows : — 

Article  I.—  .  .  .  *•  Ships,  on  board  of  which 
DO  slaves  shall  be  found  intended  for  purposes 
of  traffic,  shall  not  be  detained  on  any  account 
or  pretence  whatever." 

Article  VII.—"  Whenever  a  ship  of  war  shall 
meet  a  merchant  vessel  liable  to  be  searched, 
it  shall  be  done  in  the  most  mild  manner,  and 
with  every  attention  which  is  due  between 
allied  and  friendly  nations ;  and  in  no  case  shall 
the  search  be  made  by  an  officer  holding  a  rank 
inferior  to  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy." 

Article  I.  of  the  above  Instractions  was 
modified  by  the  Convention  with  Portugal 
of  March  15,  1823,  also  incorporated  in 
5  Oeo.  4.  c.  lis,  as  follows  : — 

Article  I.—'*  Whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  first 
article  of  the  instructions  intended  for  the 
British  and  Portuptese  ships  of  war  employed 
to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  that  ships 
on  board  of  which  no  slaves  shall  be  found,  in- 
tended for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  shall  not  be 
detained  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever. 
And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  vessels  employed  in  the^  illegal  traffic  have 
put  their  slaves  momentarily  on  shore,  imme- 
diately prior  to  their  being  visited  by  ships  of 
war,  and  that  such  vessels  have  thus  found  means 
to  evade  forfeiture,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
pursue  their  unlawful  course  with  impunity, 
contrary  to  the  true  object  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  28th  of  July  1817  ;  and  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  by 
them,  that  if  there  shall  be  clear  and  undeniable 
proof  that  a  slave  or  slaves  of  either  sex  has  or 
have  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  illegal  traffic,  in  the  particular  voyage  on 
which  the  vessel  is  captured,  then  and  on  that 
account,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  ihe  stipulations  of  the  above-mentioned 
convention,  such  vessel  shall  be  detained  by  the 
cruisers  and  finally  condemned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners." 

The  case  was  argued  in  Mich.  Term, 
1845,  before  all  the  Judges,  excopt  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  and  Cresswell,  J. 

Manning^  Serj  t.,(a)  appeared  for  prisoners 
Bibeiro,  Fra/neiaco,  Maa'tino$,and  Joaoquim, 

Collisr(h)  on  behalf  of  Serva,  Majavel, 
and  Alvee. 

Oodeon,  Q.C.,  Cockbwm,{6)  Q.C.,  Hay- 
waird,  and  Foulden  for  the  Admiralty. 

Manning  objected  to  the  way  in  which 
the  case  was  stated,  and  asked  leave  to 
refer  at  large  to  the  learned  judge's  notes 
of  the  evidence. 

Lord  Den  MAN,  L.CJ. :  Any  alteration  in 

(a)  The  Queen's  Ancient  Serjeant. 

(6)  For  a  short  time  a  Justice  of  C.  P.,  after- 
warcU  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
Lord  Monkswell. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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the  oase  is  matter  of  private  application 
to  the  judge,  of  the  propriety  of  which  we 
have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
We  have  met  here  expressly  for  the  pnrpose 
of  considering  the  case  as  it  stands,  and  to 
that  oar  attention  mast  be  con6ned. 

Manning :  This  conviction  is  wrong  on 
two  grounds — first,  no  felony,  or  crime  in 
the  natare  of  a  felony,  has  been  committed ; 
secondly,  if  a  felony,  or  crime  in  the  nature 
of  a  felony,  has  been  committed,  the  Court 
at  Exeter  had  no  cognizance  of  the  case. 

Both  vessels  were  wrongfully  captured. 
The  Felicidade,  not  having  slaves  on  board, 
was  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  treaty. 

It  was  argued  that  by  that  treaty  the 
offence  of  dealing  in  slaves  was  declared 
to  be  piracy ;  that  the  offence  was 
complete  by  being  engaged  on  a  voyage 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  slaves  on 
board ;  and  that  as  pirates  were  hoetes 
humani  genwtB^  it  was  lawful  for  all  per- 
sons, of  whatever  nation,  to  hunt  them 
down  and  capture  them.  But  a  mere  de- 
claration or  treaty  between  two  nations 
that  an  act,  lawful  before  the  treaty,  shall 
become  a  crime,  is  not  binding  on  the 
individuals  of  these  respective  nations, 
until  it  is  made  obligatory  by  some 
municipal  law.  (a) 

By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  is  pro- 
vided that  being  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade  shall  be  unlawful,  and  the  actual 
carrying  on  of  such  trade  shall  be  deemed 
piracy.  Neither  by  the  law  of  England,  nor 
by  the  treaty,  is  merely  being  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade,  declared  to  be  piracy.  But, 
even  if  it  were,  the  declaration  would  not 
have  the  force  of  law  on  the  subjects  of 
Brazil,  unless  it  had  been  ratified  by  some 
municipal  law  of  that  country.  A  breach 
of  the  treaty  by  a  Brazilian  subject  might 
furnish  ground  for  a  remonstrance,  or 
amount  to  a  casus  heUi  between  the  two 
governments,  but  it  would  not  render  the 
subjects  of  Brazil  amenable  to  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  England  until  the  treaty  had 
been  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  laws  of 
Brazil ;  no  evidence  was  produced  at  the 
trial  of  any  such  Brazilian  law  having  been 
enacted.  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a  man 
was  indicted  for  an  offence,  not  contra 
pacem,  or  formam  $taiut%,  but  contra  the 
terms  of  some  treaty?  With  regard  to 
English  subjects,  5  Oeo.  4  c.  118.  s.  9 
defines  the  statutable  offence  of  piracy  to 
consist  in  taking  slaves  on  board ;  dealing 
in  slaves  and  fitting  out  slave  ships  is 
made  felony  punishable  with  transporta- 
tion, B.  10.  If  the  treaty  made  it  piracy 
to  be  concerned  in  any  way  in  carrying  on 

(a)  There  may  be  cases  of  piracy  by  muni- 
cipal law,  and  not  jure  gentium.  Blackburn,  J., 
Be  Tenum,  88.  L J ,  M.C.  81 1.  A.  6.  ofHtmg 
Ktmg  V,  Kf0ok-^Siwff,'L,R.,  5  P.O.  199. 


the  slave  trade,  would  that  repeal  5  Oeo.  4. 
c.  113.,  and  make  what  was  only  punish- 
able with  transportation  capital  P 

There  are  some  remarkable  instances 
to  show  that  other  nations  will  not  take 
notice  of  offences  declared  to  be  piracy 
by  the  decrees  of  particular  states.  In 
1570,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  issued  an  edict 
for  the  government  of  his  subjects  in 
the  Low  Countries,  making  it  piracy  to 
commit  a  fraud  upon  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  insuring  a  ship.  In  1580,  the 
same  prince  mi^e  another  declaration, 
that  all  parties  who  should  cut  the  neta 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Flanders  should  he  guilty 
of  piracy  {Bynkerehoeh,  Qu»st.  Jur.  Pub. 
I  Lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  123).  In  Queen  Anne* 9 
reign,  1708,  the  arrest  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador for  a  debt,  though  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  deemed 
punishable  in  this  country  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Czar,  because  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  England  took  no  such  cogni- 
zance of  the  Czar*8  edicts. 

Further,  as  the  Fdicidade  had  no  slaves 
on  board,  she  was  wrongfully  captured; 
and,  if  wrongfully  captured,  she  did  not 
thereby  lose  her  nationality — she  re- 
mained a  Brazilian  vessel  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

On  the  trial  it  was  contended  that  a 
capture,  in  fact,  made  the  vessel  British, 
I  and  the  crew  subjects,  bound  by  temporary 
allegiance  to  obey  the  English  laws.  But 
what  monstrous  consequences  such  a 
doctrine  would  lead  to !  Suppose  a  British 
vessel  coming  from  GrallipoH  with  a  cargo 
of  oil  to  the  port  of  Hull  was  detained  by 
a  Spanish  cruiser  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
smuggler  from  Gibraltar,  would  she  have 
become  Spanish  property  from  the  time  of 
her  detention,  and  the  crew  bound  to 
observe  the  Spanish  law  P — a  law  of  which 
they  could  by  no  possibility  be  deemed 
cognizant  P  But  it  had  been  said,  igno- 
rantia  legis  neminem  esMuat:  and  there- 
fore these  Brazilians  were  bound  on  their 
captui*e  to  obey  the  English  law!  It 
might  rather  be  said  that  the  English 
captain  was  a  pirate,  because  he  captured 
the  vessel  unlawfully. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Surely  that  would  not  be 
soP  unless  it  were  shown  that  he  acted 
with  mala  Jidee :  a  mere  mistake  of  the 
law  would  not  make  him  a  pirate. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Another  objection  to 
the  capture  of  the  Felieidade  arises  out  of 
the  5th  and  6th  articles  of  the  treaty  with 
Portugal  of  July  28,  1817,  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  with  Brazil  of  November  1826, 
which  render  it  necessary  that  the  captur- 
ing vessel  shall  have  instructions  on  board. 
There  were  no  such  instructions  on  board 
the  Wasp,  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
treaty. 
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Alihongh  the  Echo  had  a  cargo  of  Blayes 
on  board,  her  capture  also  was  illegal, 
first,  becaoBO  she  was  not  captured  bj  a 
Teasel  of  the  Boyal  British  Navy  as 
required  by  Article  VII.  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1817.  Secondly,  because  the  officer 
who  went  on  board  to  conduct  the  search 
was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  a  lieu- 
tenant contrary  to  Article  YII.  of  the 
Instructions.  Thirdly,  the  yessel  that 
captured  her  had  no  instructions  whatever 
on  board. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  contended 
at  the  trial  that  tiiie  FeHoidadej  which 
effected  the  capture  of  the  Echo,  must  be 
considered  by  her  own  capture  to  have 
become  a  British  vessel,  and  that  a  cap- 
tore  efiected  by  her  was  a  capture  by  a 
British  vessel ;  indeed,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose she  must  be  considered  as  a  boat  of 
%heWasp,  This  is  iuconsistent  with  the 
decision  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  Melo- 
mane{a).  That  case  arose  out  of  a  claim 
for  a  prize  made  bv  a  cutter  hired  by  the 
captain  of  a  king^s  ship,  the  Dragon,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  stored  and  manned 
from  the  Bragon^  but  not  under  com- 
mission or  authority  from  the  Admiralty 
to  take  prizes.  Lord  BtowdL  says  in  his 
judgment : 

"  If  the  cutter  is  not  a  commissioned  vessel,  the 
qoestion  must  be,  whether,  not  being  entitled  to 
take  for  herself,  she  does  from  being  so  fitted 
out  become  a  boat,  or,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Dragcn^B  tcfte%  ?  " 

and  he  held  that  she  did  not,  and  that 
therefore  the  capture  could  not  be  viewed 
as  having  been  made  by  the  Dragon, 
There  is  another  objection  to  the  FelidoUuk 
being  considered  a  British  vessel.  By  the 
"Begulations  for  Mixed  Commissions," 
appended  to  the  treaty  of  1817,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  change  of 
property  in  a  captured  vessel  till  such 
vessel  luMi  been  carried  in  and  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission,  which 
shall  be  nearest  to  the  place  of  capture. 
Here  there  had  been  no  condemnation  of 
the  FeiUeidcuk,  at  the  time  of  her  capturing 
the  Echo;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  subse- 
quent condemnation  would  not  have  a 
retrospective  operation,  so  as  to  make  the 
Feliciaade  a  British  vessel  from  the  time 
of  her  being  taken. 

As  to  the  second  point ;  the  search  was 
made  by  Mr.  Palmer ,  a  midshipman.  At 
the  trial,  the  learned  judge  thought  the 
clause  was  directory,  not  imperative ;  and 
it  was  asked  whether,  if  the  search  had 
not  been  made  mildly,  that  would  have 
rendered  it  illegal  P 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  Your  argument  is,  that 
if  Mr.  Palmer  had   been   resisted  with 

(a)  5  C.  Rob.  41. 


extreme  violence,  that  would  not  have 
established  a  easue  helliy  because  he  would 
have  been  engaged  in  an  illegal  act. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  They  might  have  re- 
sisted Mr.  Palmer,  and  prevented  him 
making  the  search.  The  fact  of  their  not 
resisting  him  at  the  time  makes  no  differ- 
ence. They  bad  a  right  to  carry  their 
resistance  into  execution  afterwaras. 

WiGHTMAN,  J. :  Did  the  lieutenant  go  on 
board  P 

Manning,  Serjt. :  No.  He  was  in  the 
Felieidade  at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  go 
on  board  the  Echo  till  the  next  morning, 
after  Mr.  Palmer  had  searched  it.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty  that  Lieutenant  SUipart  should  be 
on  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel,  even  though 
that  should  be  close  alongside,  but  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  make  the 
search  and  capture  in  person.  If  the 
lieutenant  in  this  case  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  searching  party,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  half-a-mile  distant,  instead  of  a 
few  yards.  For  the  protection  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  search  should  not  be  undertaken  except 
in  rigorous  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

TiNDAL,  C.J. :  Was  any  flag  flying  on 
board  the  Felieidade  at  the  time  P 

Manning,  Serjt. :  No.  There  was  a 
small  ensign  in  the  boat.  It  was  night, 
10  p.m.  As  to  the  third  point.  Even 
supposing  the  Felieidade  to  have  be- 
come a  British  vessel,  and  part  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  she  had  no  right  to  capture 
the  Echo,  because  she  had  no  instructions 
whatever  on  board.  At  the  time  of  the 
capture  she  was  not  in  sight  of  the  Wcup ; 
nor  is  it  found  that  she  was  sent  to  cap- 
ture this  particular  vessel  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  her  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  TFoAp  as  to  be  authorised 
to  act  without  anv  instructions  on  board, 
even  if  that  coula  be  considered  legal  in 
any  case.  If  then  the  capture  of  the  Echo 
was  unlawful,  it  is  exactly  the  same  oase 
as  if  British  fishermen  had  been  taken 
unlawfully  by  a  French  cruiser.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  regaining  their  liberty  with- 
out waiting  for  an  adjudication  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  country  of  their  captors. 
They  would  also  be  justified  in  regaining 
possession  of  their  property. 

Aldsbson,  B.  :  But  the  Eeho  was  their 
ship,  not  the  Felieidade, 

ifanndng,  Serjt. :  Majavel  is  charged  in 
every  count  as  principal ;  and  the  others 
as  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting. 
But  Mo^a/vel  belonged  to  the  Felieidade,  so 
that  he  might  use  all  necessary  force  to 
retake  her,  and  the  others  were  justified 
in  assisting  him.  -  /^  i 
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Aldebson,  B.  :  Then  it  is  the  same 
point  over  again  in  another  form— i.e., 
Was  the  capture  of  the  Fdusidade  lawful? 

MoAining,  Serjt. :  Yes.  That  is  the 
point.  If  it  were  unlawful,  the  persons 
captured  mi^ht  lawfully  use  every  means 
to  regain  their  liberty. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  make  out  that  they  were  bound  to  kill 
everybody  on  board.  You  must  make  out 
the  necessity ;  none  here  appears. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Res  i^$a  loqtdtur. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  LoquUur  indeed,  but  the 
other  way.  If  that  were  your  best  point 
the  prisoners  would  be  in  great  jeopardy. 

Manning,  Serjt. :  Any  mode  of  attempt- 
ing to  regain  their  liberty,  except  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  their  captors, 
would  have  been  useless  and  absurd. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  We  have  no  materials 
before  us  for  judging  of  the  more  or  the 
less.  That  is  for  the  jtirv.  Suppose  they 
had  killed  Mr.  Palmer,  after  overpowering 
him  and  tying  him  up?  Would  not  that 
have  been  murder  P 

Mannina,  Serjt-:  The  case  says  it  was 
done  in  the  course  of  the  conflict.  Ko 
excess  of  violence  is  shown.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  over  and  over  again 
by  English  merchantmen  in  time  of  war. 

The  second  ground  of  objection  to  this 
conviction  is,  that  even  though  a  felony 
had  been  committed,  the  Court  at  Bxeter 
had  no  iurisdiotion  to  try  the  case.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  foreigner  committing 
a  crime  in  a  foreign  country  is  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  this  country. 
Had  any  of  these  parties  unlawfully  killed 
any  Englishman  in  Brazil,  and  afterwards 
come  over  to  this  country,  they  could  not 
have  been  tried  here.  The  FeUoidade  being 
unlawfully  captured,  remained  a  Braeilian 
vessel — she  had  not  lost  her  nationality; 
the  crime,  therefore,  if  any,  was  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  on  BraeiUan  ground. 
In  JSm  ▼.  Depc^do,{a)  which  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  before  Lord  EUenhorough 
on  30  October  1807,  the  prisoner  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  had  volunteered  as  a  seaman  on  board 
the  Alnwick  Oadle,  a  ship  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  at  Fuelopenang, 
or  Prince's  Island,  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British  Grown;  and  he 
had  received  the  usual  bounty.  At  the 
time  of  committing  the  offence  he  was  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alnwick  OoiUe,  which 
was  then  lying  off  Canton,  in  the  Canton 
river.  He  went  on  shore  with  others  of 
the  crew,  and  among  them  an  English- 
man, WiUiam  Byrne,  the  deceased;  while 
on  shore  the  prisoner  mortally  wounded 
Byrne,  who  was  afterwards  carried  on 
board  the  ship,  where  he  died  the  foUow- 

(a)  1  Taim.  a«. 


ing  day.  The  prisoner  was  oonvicted; 
but  on  the  case  being  argued  before  the 
twelve  judges,  though  no  formal  judgment 
was  given,  the  prisoner  was  afterwards 
discharged,  obviously  on  the  ground  that 
the  offence  having  been  committed  by  a 
foreigner,  who  at  that  time  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  on 
foreign  soil  (a)  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  Courts,  was  not  cognisable  by 
the  tribunals  of  this  country.  Further, 
even  though  the  capture  were  lawfol,  the 
vessel  retained  its  nationality  till  it  had 
been  legally  condemned  by  the  Mixed 
Commission  appointed  under  the  treaty. 
The  property  would  not  be  changed 
previous  to  condemnation.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Feliddade  was  lost  on  her  voya^, 
while  she  was  being  carried  in  for  adju- 
dication ;  so  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of 
relation  could  be  applied  to  such  a  case, 
it  does  not  arise  here. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  is  submitted 
that  the  conviction  cannot  be  sustained. 

Collier,  for  8erva,  Majami,  and  AUfee: 
First,  these  prisoners  are  not  triable  in 
this  country;  secondly,  the  offence  with 
which  they  are  charged  does  not  amount 
to  murder.  First,  no  person  is  liable  to 
be  tried  in  this  country  for  an  offence 
against  the  British  municipal  laws  who 
does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown ;  and  no  person  owes  this  allegiance 
who  has  not  given  his  assent,  either  ex- 
press or  implied,  to  our  laws.  In  GaUnn*9 
case,  7  Rep.  p.  9,  Lord  Coke  defines  four 
sorts  of  allegiance : 

**l,  ligeantia  naturalis,  which  is  due  by 
nature  and  birthright;  2,  ligeantia  ac^uisiia, 
by  acquisition  or  denization ;  3,  ligeantia  localia, 
wrought  by  the  law,  and  that  is,  when  an  alien 
that  IS  in  amity  cometh  into  England,^  becanae, 
as  long  as  he  is  within  England,  he  is  within 
the  king's  protection ;  therefore  so  long  as  he  is 
here,  he  oweth  unto  the  king  a  local  obedience 
or  liffeance,  for  that  the  one  draweth  the  other ; 
4,  a  Tefcal  obedience,  or  lij|[eance  which  is  called 
legal,  because  the  Diunicipel  laws  of  this  realm 
have  prescribed  the  order  and  fonn  of  it,  and 
this  is  to  be  done  upon  oath  at  the  time  of  the 
act." 

The  third  kind  of  allegiance  is  the  only 
one  in  question  here,  and  the  principle  on 
which  any  person  "who  cometh  into 
this  realm  owes  allegiance  to  the  Crown 


I 


(a)  By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104.  8.  267,  all  offences  against 
person  or  property  "committed  in  or  at  any 
place,  either  on  shore  or  afloat,  out  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  by  any  master,  seaman,  or 
apprentice,  who  at  the  time  when  the  offence  is 
committed,  or  within  three  months  preyioosly, 
shall  have  been  employed  on  any  Bntish  ship,** 
are  to  be  deemed  within  the  JnriBdietion  of  the 
Admiralty  of  Bngland.  ^^  ^ 
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mnst  be,  that  the  coming  into  a  territory 
from  which  he  might  be  excluded,  and  in 
which  he  receiyes  protection,  is  deemed 
an  act  of  volnntary  sabjection  to  the  laws 
of  that  country.  All  the  best  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations  lay  down  the  same 
proposal. 

QroHut  says  (a) : — 

"  Qai  in  aliqno  loco  contrahit  is  tanquim  sub- 
ditus  temporaneas  legibus  loci  fiabjicitiir  .... 
ratio  est  quia  ad  gabematiouem  popoli  moraliter 
necessariam  est,  nt  qui  ei  rel  ad  tempus  se  ad- 
miscent,  quod  fit  intrando  territorium,  ii  con- 
formes  se  reddant  ejus  popuU  institutis." 

And  Hvherus  (de  Conflictn  Legnm,  lib.l., 
tit.3,s.  2):— 

"Fro  subjectis  imperii  habendi  sunt  omnes 
qui  intra  terminos  ejusdem  reperiuntur — sive  in 
perpetuum  sive  in  tempus  commorantur." 

And  8iory*s  Conflict  of  Laws.  p.  462, 
s.  541  :— 

"  In  regard  to  foreigners  resident  in  a  country, 
although  some  jurists  deny  the  riffht  of  a  nation 
generally  to  legislate  over  them,  it  would  seem 
clear  upon  eeneral  principles  of  international 
law,  that  such  a  right  does  exist." 

BouUenoie  says : — 

"  That  the  soyereign  has  a  right  to  make  laws 
to  bind  foreigners,  in  relation  to  their  property 
within  hi.s  domains;  in  relation  to  contracts, 
and  acts  done  therein,  and  in  relation  to  judicial 
proceedings,  if  they  implead  before  his  tribunals. 
And  further,  that  he  may,  of  strict  right,  make 
them  for  all  foreigners  who  merely  pass  through 
his  domains,  though  commonly  his  authority  is 
exercised  only  as  to  matters  of  police." 

GhUty'sVaMd,  p.  \72:^ 

"Even  in  those  countries  where  every 
foreigner  may  freely  enter,  the  sovereign  is 
supposed  to  allow  him  access  upon  the  tacit 
condition  that  he  be  subject  to  its  laws— in 
virtue  of  this  submission,  foreignera  who  commit 
faults  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country." 

All  these  writers  consider  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  countiy  oyer  foreigners  in  it 
based  on  an  implied  social  compact  and 
Tolnntary  sabmission  on  their  part,  and 
illnstrate  Lord  CoWb  definition  of  the 
third  kind  of  allegiance.  Now^Lord  Oohe 
defines  mnrder  to  be — 

**  the  killing  of  any  reasonable  being,  &c.  by 
any  person  of  sound  mind,  &e.  witnin  some 
county  of  this  realm ; '' 

but  ''any  person"  means  any  person 
within  the  king's  allegiance— for  in 
OcUmn's  case  it  is  said  that  Ferhin 
Warheck  had  been  held  not  triable 
for  compassing  the  death  of  |,the  king  in 
iUfl  oonntry  t^cause  the  indictment  ooald 

(a)  Lib.  8,  c.  U,^  n.  ft. 


not  oonclnde  contra  UgeanHcB  mmb  dMtum 
— he  haying  come  into  this  country  as  an 
alien  enemy  in  arms.  It  is  also  there 
said,  that  if  an  enemy  should  possess 
themselyes  of  a  town  in  this  kingdom, 
children  born  in  it  would  not  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  and  consequently  conld 
not  be  tried  here.  The  fact  of  a  foreigner 
being  in  this  country  is,  therefore,  only 
primd  facie  eyidence  of  allegiance,  and 
may  be  rebutted.  The  Admiralty  had 
undoubtedly  jurisdiction  over  the  high 
seas,  whioh  has  been  transferred  by 
various  statutes  to  judges  of  assise ;  but 
could  haye  iurisdiction  only  oyer  those 
who  owed  aUe^;iance  to  our  Grown.  To 
extend  our  jurisdiction  further  would  be 
to  yiolate  the  law  of  nations  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  jurisdiction  of  other  countries  ; 
and  the  law  of  nature  and  first  principles 
of  justice  by  subjecting  men  to  laws  of 
which  they  could  not  on  any  grounds  be 
presumed  cognisant,  which  they  had  never 
consented  to  obey,  and  from  whioh  they 
had    never    accepted     protection.      The 

auestion  is,  what  constitutes  allegiance  on 
he  high  seasP  The  mere  being  on  the 
high  seas  is  no  presumption  of  it — for  the 
high  seas  are  no  part  of  our  territoryr — 
but  extending  the  principle  on  which 
local  allegiance  is  due  from  foreigners  in 
this  country,  all  persons  may  be  presumed 
to  owe  local  or  temporary  allegiance  who 
come  on  board  one  of  our  ships  by  their 
own  consent,  express  or  implied. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Take  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  of  war,  may  he  murder  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yessel  on  board  of  which  he  is 
a  prisoner  P 

Collier :  Every  one  who  engages  in  war 
consents  to  abide  by  its  laws ;  and  as  by 
those  laws  his  life  is  forfeited,  a  social 
pact  arises  between  him  and  his  cap- 
tors if  his  life  is  spared.  If  we  haye 
jurisdiction  to  try  a  prisoner  of  war,  it 
must  be  on  this  ground;  persons  not 
under  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  either  as  natiyes,  denizens,  or 
temporary  subjects,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  Biitish  Conrts;  Depaardo's  case; (a) 
Em  v.  De  Matto».(b)  They  can  only  be- 
come so  amenable,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
as  pirates,  or  by  a  formal  mutual  compact 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  haying 
as  between  those  two  countries  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
prisoners  were  not  temporary  subjects ; 
they  had  never  owed  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 
They  were  not  pirates,  t.e.,  hoiies  omniwn. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, which  tul  lately  has  been  recog- 
nised as  lawfiil  by  nearly  all  nations.  Nor 


(a)  1  Tann.  26. 

(6)  7  C.  &  P.  ibS^r^  T 
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were  tbey  brought  witiiin  British  jnru- 
diction  by  a  formal  mntnal  compact 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  for 
even  assuming  the  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  without  having  slaves  on 
board,  to  be  piracy  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  no  evidence  was  given  at  the  trial 
of  that  treaty  having  ever  been  ratified 
by  the  municipal  law  of  Brazil.  The 
government  of  Brazil  is  representative; 
no  new  crime  can  be  created  by  a  mere 
treaty,  therefore  no  evidence  was  given 
of  such  a  formal  mutual  compact  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil  as  entitles  a 
British  tribunal  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
Brazilian  subjects  as  pirates.  If  the 
Court  at  Exeter  be  held  competent  to  try 
these  men,  without  any  evidence  beinff 
ffiven  of  the  treaty  having  been  ratified 
by  the  municipal  law  of  Brazil,  it  would 
be  in  reality  te  give  to  the  British  tribu- 
nal a  jurisdiction  over  Brazilian  subjects, 
which  even  a  Brazilian  tribunal  would 
not  possess.  For,  if  the  treaty  had  not 
been  ratified  in  Brazil,  the  Courts  of  that 
country  would  have  no  cognizance  over 
the  alleged  ofience ;  for  it  would  not  be  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  Brazil,  but 
against  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  the  law,  and  there- 
fore was  no  part  of  the  criminal  code  of 
Brazil. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  proved,  these  prisoners 
were  taken  in  contravention  of  the  treaty. 

[Having  argued  further  in  support  of 
this  view  counsel  proceeded :] 

Thirdly,  even  if  this  transaction  oc- 
curred within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  England,  so  that  the  parties 
implicated  may  properly  be  tried  in  this 
country,  their  offence  does  not  amount  to 
murder.  If  a  man  shoots  a  peace-ofi&oer 
who  attempts  to  execute  an  illegal  war- 
rant, the  killing  is  manslaughter  only; 
and  so  if  a  person  in  unlawful  custody 
destroys  his  gaoler,  in  order  to  effect  his 
escape. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  That  depends  upon  the 
circumstances. 

CoUier:  Here  the  facts  negative  any 
excess  of  violence. 

Lord  Denicah,  L.C.J. :  Yon  had  better 
not  enter  into  that  question. 

Pollock,  O.B.  :  The  learned  judge  who 
tried  the  case  says  that  the  verdict  was 
taken  upon  the  assumption  that  the  im- 
prisonment was  lawful,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  more  or  less  violence  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury. 

Eble,  J. :  I  think  that  point  may  be 
taken  most  favourably  for  you. 

OoUier :  Then,  in  conclusion,  I  submit 
that  according  to  OoktVa  case,  con- 
sent is  necessary  to  found  allegiance; 
that   the    prisoners,    therefore,    owe   no 


allegiance  to  the  Queen ;  that  they  were 
captured  in  contravention  of  the  laws  both 
of  war  and  peace;  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  indioato  their  assent  to  be- 
come obedient  to  our  laws ;  that  even  if 
the  treaty  could  be  received  as  evidence 
of  such  assent,  it  proves  their  dissent; 
that  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  on 
board  the  Wasp,  the  prisoners  would  not 
have  been  triable  here ;  that  a  forUari, 
they  are  not  triable  here  for  an  offence 
committed  on  board  the  FeUcidade;  the 
vessel  of  a  country  being  so  far  a  part  of 
its  territory,  that  a  child  born  on  board 
the  vessel  of  any  country  is  considered  a 
native  of  that  country ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  child  bom  on  board  the  Fdiddade, 
at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  would 
have  been  a  Brazilian ;  and  that  a  slave 
on  board  an  English  ship  becomes  free,  (a) 
Secondly,  that,  supposing  the  Court 
should  think  that  the  tribunals  of  this 
country  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
offence,  the  prisoners,  being  in  unlawful 
custody,  and  doing  what  they  did  in  order 
to  regain  their  liberty,  are  not  guilty  of 
murder;  that  Lieutenant  Stv^part  was 
either  a  private  wrong-doer,  or  he  acted 
wrongfully  on  behalf  of  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  in  the  former  case,  clearly  no 
change  of  property  could  take  place  in 
consequence  of  his  act,  and  the  custody 
was  unlawful ;  in  the  latter,  an  act  of  hos- 
tility was  committed  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  which  would  justify  the 
prisoners  in  their  resistance  by  the  laws  of 
war,  if  not  of  peace ;  that,  in  either  case, 
their  right  of  resistance  being  the  same, 
and  no  excess  of  violence  having  been 
found,  their  offence  does  not  amount  to 
murder;  and  that,  upon  all  these  grounds, 
the  conviction  is  illegal. 

Godson,  Q.C.,  for  the  Admiralty: 
Attention  has  not  been  called  to 
some  of  the  main  arguments  adduced  at 
the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.    The 

?rovisions  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  of 
817,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  has 
been  placed,  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Treaty  after  March  16,  1^0. 
Again,  even  supposing  the  taking  of  the 
Fdicidade  to  have  been  informal,  the  cap- 
toin,  Cerqvsi/ra,  had  submitted,  and,  after 
that  submission,  it  was  not  open  to  a  third 
person  to  commit  piracy  by  retaking  the 
vessel.  The  Echo  was  lawfully  taken. 
Captain  Usher  had  regular  instructions  on 
board  the  Wasp ;  he  sent  two  boats  from 
the  Wasp  to  capture  the  Felicidade;  she 
surrendered.  The  jolly  boats  with  the 
British  flag  on  board  was  put  on  board  the 
Felicidade;    Lieutenant    Stupart    in   his 

(a)  See  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  St.  Tr.  ISA. 
147 ;  Beport  of  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves, 
1876 ;  Stephen's  Hist.  Or.  L.  8, 43.  j 
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uniform  went  in  the  jolly  boat  with  the 
British  colours  hoisted,  and  spoke  the 
Echo.  On  her  setting  sail,  Lieutenant 
Siupart  gave  chase  in  the  Fdicidade,  with 
the  jolly  boat  on  board. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  The  case  does  not  find 
that  the  jolly  boat  was  on  board. 

Qodson:     It    is    necessarily    intended. 
Lieutenant  Siupart  is  never  stated  to  have 
parted  from  it.     After  chase,  the  Echo 
surrendered.     Lieutenant    Stupart   being 
then  close    alongside   the    Echo,   in  the 
Felicidade,  with  his  uniform  on,  ordered 
Mr.  Palmer,  a  midshipman,  to  take  charge 
of  her  during  the  night.     The  lieutenant 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  the  real 
captor,  and  practically  to  have  made  the 
search  himself;  and  the  capture  must  be 
taken  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Wasp, 
her  boats  with  the  British  ensign  being  on 
board  the  Felioidade  during  the  chase,  and 
having  been  used  to  speak  the  Echo  in  the 
first  instance.    Therefore  as  to  the  Echo, 
all  the  alleged  requisites  were  complied 
with.      1.    She  is  taken  with  slaves  on 
board.    2.  By  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant.     3.   By  a  ship  of  the  Boyal 
British    Navy,    having    instructions    on 
board.    The  case  of  the  Melomane  (5  Bob. 
Adm.  Bep.  41),  which  has  been  cited  on  the 
other  side,  shows  that  a  capture,  though 
effected  by  a  hired  vessel,  is  held  to  be  a 
capture  by  an  English  vessel,  though  a 
doubt  there  arose  about  the  rifl^ht  to  prize. 
2.  If  ihe  Echo  was  lawfully  taken,  it 
becomes  immaterial  whether  the  Felicidade 
was  lawfully  taken  or  no.    For  as,  with  the 
exception  of   Majavel,   all  the  prisoners 
belonged  to  the  ilcho,  and  were  lawfully 
taken,    they  were   lawful    prisoners    on 
board  the  Felieidade,  whether  she  were 
rightfully  taken  or  no ;  and  with  regard 
to  Majavel,  he  had  no  right  to  attempt  to 
recapture  the   Felicidade,  for   Cerqueira, 
her  captain,  had  surrendered,  and  so  far 
from  assenting  to  Majavel's  act,  remon- 
strated against  it,  and  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it.    The  Felieidade  was  either  ours 
by   lawful    capture,   or  she  remained    a 
Brazilian    vessel.     If   ours,   the    act   in 
question  was  clearly  murder.    If  Brazilian 
it   is  equally  so.    For    as    the    captain, 
Cerqueira,  was  not  a  party  to  the  recapture, 
these  third  persons  had  no  right  to  attempt 
it;    thej^    were    committing    piracy    by 
attempting  to  run  away  with  the  ship 
(charge  by  Sir  Leol.  Jenkins  at  an  Admi- 
raltv  Sessions,  Wynne*s  Life,  p.  xciv.),  and 
while  effecting  this  unlawful  object,  they 
killed  an  Englishman.     This    is  cloorly 
murder.     3.  But  the  Felicidade  was  law- 
fully tskken.    It  had  been  contended  that 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  23rd  Nov. 
1826j  wbioh  is  recited  in  stat.  7  &  8  Oeo.  4. 
c.  74.,  makes  a  distinction  between  ihe 
being  concerned  in  the  ca^rrying  on  of  the 


African  slave  trade,  and  the  actual  carryvng 
it  on;  but  that  diistinction  was  only  to 
last  for  three  years  from  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  slave  trade  was  to  be  at  an  end.  The 
first  article  says : 

**  That  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatioud 
of  the  present  treaty,  it  should  not  be  lawful  fur 
the  subjects  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  be 
concerned  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  under  any  pretext  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  that  the  carrying  on  such  trade 
after  that  by  any  person  subject  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
piracy." 

The  ratification  took  place  on  March  13, 
1827,  so  on  March   13,  1880,  it  became 
piracy  in  any  Brazilian  subject  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  slave  trade.     Any  kind  of 
concernment    in    the    slave    trade    was 
thenceforward  to  be  deemed  piracy.    It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  when  two  nations  create 
an  offence  by  treaty,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  make  it  binding  on  the 
subjects  of  either  state,  and  to  give  juris- 
diction to  some  court  to  trjr  such  offences, 
there  being  no  **  international  court,"  as 
Vattel  has  well  said,  unless  two  nations 
will    make  that  court,   as    the  court  of 
Mixed  Commission  was  made.    The  Echo 
then  being  lawfully  taken,  and  her  crew 
in  lawful  custody,  we  had  a  right  to  take 
them  somewhere.    Being  pirates  by  the 
mandate  of  their  own  nation,  and  liable  to 
be    punished    by  their  own    laws,   they 
were    in    lawful     custody,    because    we 
had  authority  on  the  high  seas  derived 
from  the  Brazilian  government  to  take 
them    into  custody  for   the    purpose  of 
handins  them  over  to  punishment.    At 
Sierra  Leone  the  vessels  would  have  been 
condemned    or   restored,  but   the    crew 
would  have  gone  free,   there  being    no 
court  for  the  trial  of  piracy  there.    How- 
ever, the  only  point  necessary  to  establish 
is  their  rightful  capture ;  undoubtedly  we 
had    a  right  to  carry  their  vessel    into 
Sierra  Leone  for  adjudication  as  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  ^ade ;  the  crew  were 
in  the  lawful  custody  of  Mr.  Palmer,   The 
killing  him  under  such  circumstances  was 
murder.    The  lives  of  the  prisoners  were 
in  no  danger ;  they  knew  they  would  be 
taken  to  a  certain  place  and  released.    It 
cannot  be  suggested  that  their  capture 
and  confinement  would  be  any  justification 
for  this  murder.    It  is  submitted,  there- 
fore, in  conclusion,  first,  that  the  Felicidade 
was  either  legally  taken,  or  had  surren- 
dered, and  was  in  poseession  of  the  Queen's 
officers;    secondly,   that    the   Echo   was 
beyond  doubt  legally  taken,  with  all  the 
formalities  rendered  necessary  by  treaty ; 
and  that  if  the  Echo  were  legally  taken, 
then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  FeUei" 
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da^  were  bo  or  not ;  because  it  does  not 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  crew  of  the  Echo 
to  insist  npon  any  supposed  illegality  in 
the  capture  of  the  Felxcidade ;  ana,  lastly, 
that  the  Fdicidade  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen,  for  those  on  board  to  con- 
spire to  hill  in  order  to  obtain  their 
liberty,  and  much  more,  in  order  to  retake 
the  ship  of  another,  was  undoubtedly 
murder.  Accordingly,  in  whatever  point 
of  view  the  case  is  regarded,  sufficient 
reasons  appear  to  sustain  this  conviction. 
The  verdict  was  taken  on  the  third  count 
of  the  indictment,  which  charges  the 
death  by  drowning. 

Mamvi/ng^  Serjt.,  and  ColHer  in  replv : 
The  argument  of  the  Grown  thab  the 
Queen  could  acquire  a  property  in  this 
vessel  by  the  wrongful  act  of  her  subject 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  opposed  to 
the  best  known  maxim  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  A 
wrongful  act  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  does  not  enure  for  her  benefit,  bat 
is  the  wrongful  act  of  the  individual.  The 
provisions  of  the  Portugese  treaties  did 
not  expire  as  regards  Brazil  in  March, 
1830,  as  appears  from  8  &  9  Vict  c.  122., 
which  recites  that  the  treaty  of  1827, 
which  incorporated  them,  was  still  in 
force.  The  capture  of  the  Echo  was 
illegal;  she  was  not  taken  by  the  Wasp 
but  by  the  Fdicidade ;  the  Felicidade  had 
no  instructions  on  board  ;  and  the  capture 
was  not  effected  by  an  officer  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  as  required  by  the  treaty. 
This  country  has  never  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  foreigner  brought  here  by  an 
unlawful  act  without  his  consent ;  in  none 
of  the  cases  mentioned  in  Bex  v.  Depardo 
did  it  appear  that  the  offender  was 
illegally  taken  on  board.  The  prisoners 
being  in  unlawful  custody,  and  there  being 
no  finding  by  the  jury  that  any  excess  of 
violence  was  ased,  they  are  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  unless  the  prosecutor  shews 
that  a  person,  in  unlawful  custody,  killing 
his  gaoler,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, is  guilty  of  murder;  and  that  is  not 
the  case.  {Bex  v.  Thomp8on,(a)  and  Bex  v. 
Cwrran,)  (6) 


Sbcond  Abgumbnt. 

The  Judges  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  the  case  argued  by  civilians, 
met  at  Serjeant's  Inn  on  December  8, 
1846.  They  wore  all  present  except 
Coleridge,  J.,  and  OressweU,  J.  llie  Quern* s 
Advocate  (Sir  John  Dodson)  and  Dr.  FhUU- 
more,  for  the  Crown  ;  Dr.  Addams,  for  the 

(a)  1  Moo.  C.C.  80. 
(6)  1  Moo.  C.C.  132. 


prisoners  Bihevro,  Frandsoo,  Martines, 
Joaquim,  Dr.  Harding(a)  for  Maja/vel, 
Serva,  and  Alves. 

Addams :  The  foundation  of  the  con- 
viction is  the  assumption  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  case,  that  the  Fdicidade 
was  in  tne  lawful  custody  of  Her  Majesty's 
officers,  that  all  on  board  that  vessel  were 
within  Her  Majesty's  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion. As  the  learned  Baron  put  the  case 
to  the  jury,  the  prisoners  are  charged  with 
*'  a  conspiracy '  to  slay  all  the  English  on 
board,  and  run  away  with  the  vessel.  If 
the  capture  was  legal,  perhaps  this  ruling 
was  correct;  if  not,  it  was  no  plot  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  mui'der  or  piracy, 
but  merely  a  plan  to  regain  their  liberty. 
The  whole  (question  then  ia  this  :  was  this 
a  lawful  seizure,  and  were  these  men  in 
laTsful  custody  P  If  not  there  is  no  corpue 
delicti.  Secondlv,  even  if  there  waa  a 
killing,  for  which  they  would  be  guilty  of 
murder  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  still  they  have  been  tried  in  foro 
nott  competenti,  for  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  on  no  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  can  this  convic- 
tion be  sustained.  Different  considerations 
apply  to  the  two  vessels.  As  to  the  Fdici- 
dade, she  was  a  Brazilian  schooner ;  if  her 
detention  was  lawful,  it  must  have  been  so 
under  the  convention  between  this  country 
and  Brazil,  and  the  stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.  founded  upon  that  cpnvention.  The 
act  says  in  effect:  '*  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  it  shall  be  carried 
on  in  such  and  such  a  manner;  and  if 
csuried  on  otlierwise,  it  shall  be  attended 
wilh  such  and  such  results ;  and  from  and 
after  a  certain  period  it  shall  not  be  carried 
on  at  all ;  and  if  it  be  carried  on,  it  shall 
be  deemed  and  treated  as  piracy."  If 
they  become  pirates,  jure  gentium,  by  the 
effect  of  this  Act  and  convention,  they 
have  no  case.  I  say,  however,  that  under 
this  Act  and  convention  they  were  not 

?irates  at  all,  still  less  pirates^ttre  ^an^tiMn. 
'he  question  of  piracy  was  fully  considered 
in  the  case  of  the  Louis.Q)) 

Sir  /.  Dodeon:  There  was  no  treaty 
there. 

Dr.  Addama :  Yes,  I  find  it  so  stated  in 
the  report,  p.  260. 

Pollock,  O.B.:  No,  the  treaty  referred 
to  was  altogether  prospective. 

Pabkjs,  S.  :  And  it  did  not  make  the 
trade  piracy. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  But  only  that  in  each 
country  there  was  a  municipal  law  making 
the  slave  trade  unlawful. 

Dr.  Addams:  Suppose  this  act  and 
convention  could  make  it  piracy,  would  it 
be  piracy  jure  gentium  ? 

(a)  Afterwards  Queen's  Advocate. 
(6)  a  Dod.  210.  ^  J 
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Wheaion,  in  his  Slementa  of  Interna* 
tional  Law,  (a)  says : — 

**  The  judicial  power  of  every  state  extends  to 
the  panishment  of  certain  ofFenc«^  against  the 
law  of  nations,  among  which  is  piracy.  Piracy 
is  defined  hy  text  writers  to  he  the  offence  of 
depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorised 
hy  any  sovereign  state,  or  with  commissions 
from  different  sovereigos  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  an  armed  yessel,  com- 
missioned against  one  nation,  and  depredating 
upon  another,  are  not  liable  to  be  treated  as 
pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their  authority.  The 
state  by  whom  the  commission  is  granted,  being 
responsible  to  other  nations  for  what  is  done  by 
its  commissioned  cruisers,  has  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  all  offences  com- 
mitted under  colour  of  its  authority."  "  Pirates 
being  the  common  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and 
all  nations  having  an  equal  interest  in  their 
apprehension  and  punishment,  they  may  be 
lawfully  captured  on  the  high  seas,  by  the 
armed  vessels  of  any  particular  state,  and 
brought  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  for 
trial  in  its  tribunals.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, must  be  confined  to  piracy  as  defined  by 
the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended  to 
offences  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal 
legislation.  Piracy  under  the  law  of  nations 
may  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  of  any  nation,  by  whomsoever  and 
wheresoever  committed ;  but  piracy  created  by 
municipal  statute  can  only  be  tried  by  that 
state  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
on  board  of  whose  vessel,  the  offence  thus 
.created  was  committed.  Thus,  the  crimes  of 
joQorder  and  robbery  committed  by  foreigners, 
on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
are  not  justifiable  in  the  tribunals  of  another 
conntiy  than  that  to  which  the  vessel  belongs ; 
but  if  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the 
time  belonging,  in  fact  as  well  as  right,  to  any 
foreign  power  or  its  subjects,  but  in  possession 
of  a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  obedience  to  no  flag  whatever, 
these  crimes  may  be  punished  as  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  Courts  of  any  nation 
having  custody  of  the  offenders." 

If,  then,  this  act  be  piracy,  it  is  clearly 
not  80  jure  gentMim,  nor  punishable  as 
such.  It  conld  only  be  cognizable  by 
that  state  in  whose  territory  or  on  board 
whose  ship  the  ofifence  was  committed. 
Bat  farther,  they  are  not  pirates  at  all. 
Can  a  mere  convention,  declaring  that 
so  and  so  shall  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  piracy,  make  those  who  commit  the 
acts  in  question  ipso  fcLcto  pirates,  with- 
out any  municipal  law  in  confirmation 
of  such  convention  P  The  period  f^m 
which  the  acts  in  question  were  to  be 
treated  as  piracy  expired  in  1880.  Have 
any  parties  since  that  ever  been  dealt 
with  as  pirates  in  point  of  factP  The 
Btipnlation  has  been  waived  by  mutual 
consent.    The  FeUddads  was  sent  in  by 

(a)  p.  162-4. 


Captain  Usher  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Mixed  Commission,  not  as  being  engaged 
in  piracy. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  le^lity  of  the  seizure 
under  the  convention  and  the  statutes 
7  &  8  Geo,  4.  c.  74.  aod  5  Geo.  4.  o.  113., 
contending  that  certain  conditions  were 
made  precedent  to  a  lawful  capture  or 
detention,  and  that  those  conditions  had 
not  been  complied  with.]  In  the  case  of 
the  Fdiddade  the  search  was  lawful — the 
detention  unlawful.  In  the  case  of  the 
Echo,  the  search  was  unlawful — the  deten- 
tion (per  se)  lawful.  According  to  the 
treaty,  the  yessel  making  the  search  must 
have  proper  instructions  on  board,  and 
the  oflaoer  making  the  search  must  adhere 
to  them.  The  instructions  could  not 
aut.horize  the  detention  of  a  vessel  not 
having  slaves  on  board.  I'he  proper  in- 
structions are  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and 
are  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  thereof. 
If  the  Wasp  had  them  on  board,  she 
violated  them. 

Pakks,  B.  :  Either  no  instructions  were 
in  evidence,  or  wrong  instructions.  Take 
it  either  way. 

Aldbkson,  B.  :  If  the  instructions  were 
improper,  it  becomes  the  act  of  the 
English  goyemment.  If  the  instructions 
were  correct,  and  did  not  authorize  the 
capture,  it  would  be  the  act  of  the 
captain. 

Addame :  But  if  it  were  the  act  of  the 
the  government,  although  that  might  be 
a  defence  for  the  captain(a),  it  would  give 
no  jurisdiction  as  against  the  Brazilians. 

Pabke,  B.  :  Suppose  that  Captain  Usher 
had  seized  the  Felicidade  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  Admiralty,  or  contrary  to 
instructions,  and,  instead  of  committing 
a  murder,  one  Brazilian  on  board  had 
picked  another's  pocket,  would  the  Admi- 
ralty haye  jurisdiction  over  the  offender  P 
If  Captain  Usher  had  seized  the  FeiLieidade 
by  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  would 
that  give  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  to 
try  a  Brazilian  for  a  larceny  committed 
on  board  after  the  capture  P  The  question 
is,  had  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  over 
the  deck  of  the  FeUcidade  f 

Addams  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
capture  of  the  Eeho  was  illegal  The 
search  was  made  by  a  midshipman  in  a 
jolly  boat ;  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
the  jolly  boat  of  the  Wasp ;  even  so,  it 
would  moke  no  difference.  It  had  become 
pro  tanto  a  part  of  the  FeUoidade,  which 
was  52  hours  absent  from  the  Wasp. 
He  cited  the  following  cases  to  show  that 
the  Felioidade  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  tender  or  boat  of  the  Wasp ;  l^e  Meh- 


(a)  See  J^Mroii  v.  Vsmnan,  hfUpw,  p.  526. 
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mane^ia)  the  Zephyrvna,(b)  and  Donna  Ba^' 

Alderson,  B.  :  Does  either  of  those  oases 
oontain  a  definition  of  the  word  "ten- 
der? "(d) 

Addams :  A**  tender  "  mnst  be  attached 
to  the  capturing  vessel  by  public  authority. 
Captain  Dsher  could  not  make  any  vessel 
he  chose  a  lawful  tender.  The  visitation 
then  being  unlawful,  a  lawful  detention 
cannot  be  grafted  on  an  unlawful  visita- 
tion and  search.  The  act  of  the  prisoners 
was  therefore  not  a  plot  to  commit  a 
criminal  act,  but  a  plan  to  regain  their 
liberty,  which  was  justifiable  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations. 

No  unnecessary  violence  having  been 
found,  the  Court  will  not  presume  it, 
against  the  evidence  and  against  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  person  is  justifiable  in  resisting  an 
unlawful  arrest;  and  at  one  time  that 
doctrine  was  carried  so  far,  that  a  third 
person,  who  officiously  interfered  and 
Killed  the  officer  who  was  about  to  make 
an  illegal  arrest,  was  held  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.  (6)    It  is  said,   however, 


(a)  5  C.  Bob.  41. 

(6)  2  Hag.  Adm.  8 17,  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  ease  of  the  Melomohe  by  the  fact  of  the 
oonnection  between  the  tender  and  the  Syhilla 
(the  ship  to  which  the  tender  was  attached) 
being  established  by  the  anthority  of  the 
Admiralty. 

(c)  Ibid.  366,  where  it  was  held  that  a  capture 
by  a  boat,  the  crew  of  which  was  borne  on  the 
books  of  a  King's  ship,  and  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  proper  def^e  of  rank,  but  which 
actually  put  off  fVom  an  unauthorized  tender, 
and  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  the  Ein^s 
ship,  could  not  be  deemed  a  capture  by  the 
Kinff*s  ship. 

(tf )  Sir  C.  Robinson,  speaking  of  captures  by 
boats  sent  from  Kings*  ships,  says,  "  I  think  the 
detachment  of  boats  and  officers,  mentioned  in 
the  proclamation,  must  be  understood  with  some 
limitation;  and  I  can  suggest  no  other  than 
such  a  practical  dependence  on  the  orders  of 
the  commander,  to  be  executed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  personal  superintendence  and 
direction,  as  will  substantially  connect  him  with 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  capture. 
(Donna  Babara,  S  flag.  Adm.  876  ;  Notes  in 
Cox). 

(e)  Reg,  v  Tooley,  2  Ld.  Raym.,  1296.  See 
the  statement  (reprinted  in  Stephen's  Dig.  Cr. 
L.  872)  by  Blackburn  J.  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  judges,  Blackburn  and  Mellor  J.  J., 
refused  to  reserve  a  case  on  the  trial  of  Allen, 
Larkin  and  O'Brien  for  the  murder  of  Police 
Constable  Brett  at  the  Manchester  Special  Com- 
mission 1867 ;  also  the  t<tatement  submitted  by 
the  prisoners'  counsel  where  the  following  addi- 
tional authorities  are  cited  t — Ferrers^  Case, 
Cro.  Car.,  371 ;  Bookin  Hugget'a  Case,  Kel. 
59 ;  Reg.  v.  Mawgriage,  ib.  136 ;  Reg.  v,  Osmer, 
5  Bast,  804  ;  Reg  v,  Pkelpa,  C  and  M.,  180 ; 


that  that  ease  rests  only  upon  the  ofpinion 
of  seven  judges  against  five,  and  is  not 
now  law.  The  decision,  however,  in 
Adey^s  case  (1  Leaoh,  206,  and  1  Buss,  on 
Crimes  (last  edition),  636)  is  said  to 
have  been  to  the  same  effect ;  and  these 
oases  are  cited  as  showing  how  strongly 
the  law  inclines  in  favour  of  the  right  to 
resist  an  illegal  arrest. 

Further,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  act,  the  Court  at  Exeter  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  detention  was  un- 
lawf  al,  and  therefore  there  was  no  conver- 
sion of  the  property,  either  actual  or 
incipient.  The  language  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  is,  that  such  an  act  was  done 

^  on  the  high  seas  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.'* 

The  indictment  set  forth  that  Mr.  Pdkner 

was 

'*  within  the  peace  of  the  Queen," 

\.e.  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  that 
the  act  was  done 

"  against  the  peace  of  the  Queen." 

Was  it  so  P  It  was  done  on  board  a  Braai- 
lian  vessel. 

Aldersov,  B.  :  The  question  is,  had  she 
become  British  by  the  seizure  P 

Dr.  Addams :  Kent  (1  Com.  4th  ed.  p.  26) 
says: 

*'  No  nation  has  any  right  of  jurisdiction  at  sea, 
except  it  be  over  the  persons  of  its  own  subjecti^ 
in  its  own  public  or  private  vessels." 

So  Wheaton  (Elements,  164). 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  pirates,  jttre  gentium,  who  may  be 
tried  by  the  tribunals  of  any  and  every 
state. 

Pollock,  O.B.  :  The  only  question  is, 
was  the  nationality  changed  P 

Aldebson,  B.  :  The  only  reason  why  a 
pirate  is  triable  anywhere  is,  because  other- 
wise he  would  be  triable  nowhere.  He  has 
no  country. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J. :  Supposing  Mr. 
Palmer  had  seized  a  person  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  without  in- 
structions from  the  British  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to  be  tried, 
either  at  ]Brazil  or  before  the  Court  of 
Mixed  Commission  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  person  so  seized  had  resisted,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  had  thereupon  killed  him,  must 
he  not,  according  to  your  argument,  if 
tried,  have  been  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter P 

Addams :  Possibly  he  might. 


Reg,v.  Warner,  I  Moo.  C.  C,  385;  Reg.  v. 
Davie,  Leigh  and  Cave,  C.  C,  71 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C, 
465;  Fost.,  C.  L.,  812;  2  Hawk,  P.  C,  c.  88» 
8S.  56,  57. 
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Aldebsov,  B.,  referred  to  the  ease  of 
Twmer  ▼.  Oarew,{a)  where  it  was  held 
that  a  capture  made  nnder  a  mistaken  im- 
pression that  letters  of  reprisal  had  not 
been  recalled,  was  held  no  piracy,  becaose 
the  seumre  was  only 

"a  caption  in  order  to  an  adjudication,  and, 
though  the  authority  was  deficient,  yet  it  was 
not  done  tmtmo  depradandi." 

Harding{b)  for  Majavsl,  Servo,  and 
Alvea :  The  case  of  Maiavel  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  others,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Feticidade^ 
but  the  general  pronositions  I  shall  con* 
tend  for  are :  1.  Neither  the  Queen's 
ships  nor  the  Queen's  officers  have  any 
general  ri^ht  to  search  foreign  vessels  on 
the  ocean  in  lime  of  peace,  independently 
of  treaties,  for  the  sea  is  free  ana  common 
to  all.  2.  The  prisoners  were  not  pirates, 
jure  gentittm,  as  the  slare  trade  is  not  piracy 
Jttre  gentvwm,  nor  unlawful  at  all,  except 
by  treaty.  3.  The  prisoners  were  not 
pirates  under  the  treaty.  4.  They  were 
illegally  taken  and  detained  in  yiolation 
of  the  treaty.  5.  At  all  events,  they  were 
not  intra 'piuen^t  or  subject  to  British  juris- 
diction. 6.  If  they  are  subject  to  British 
jurisdiction,  the  alleged  crime  did  not 
amount  to  murder. 

[The  first  proposition  was  conceded. 
Lord  Denman  saia  he  should  like  to  hear 
the  second  argued.] 

Mr.  Justice  Btory,  in  giving  judgment 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Smith,  (c) 
says: 

"  Whether  we  advert  to  writers  on  the  common 
law,  or  the  maritime  law,  or  the  law  of  naticms, 
we  shall  find  that  they  universallv  treat  piracy 
as  an  offence  against  the  law  or  nations,  and 
that  its  true  definition  by  that  law  is  robbery 
upon  the  sea." 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Piracy  is  robbery  of 
everybody,  not  any  robbery. 

Harding :  The  earliest  authority  is  the 
Digest  :(<0 

"  A  piratis  aut  latronibus  capti  liberi  perma- 
nent." 

BlacJcetone  (a)  savs  the  crime  of  piracy  or 
robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  niffh  seas 
is  an  offence  against  the  universal  Taw  of 
society ;  a  pirate  being,  according  to  Sir 
Ed,  Coke  (3  Inst.  118),  hostis  humani 
generis.  Coke  (3  Inst.  p.  112),  says  that 
the  Stat.  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  did  not 

**  alter  the  nature  of  the  offence  of  piracy,  or 
make  the  offence  felony,  hut  leaveth  the  offence 


(a)   Beawe's  Lex  Mercatoria,    1,  363    and 
Via.  Abr.  Piracy,  A.  8. 

(6)  Afterwards  Queen's  Advocate, 
(e)  5  Wheaton  Bep.  16d. 
Id)  Panlns,  lib.  49,  tit.  15,  par.  19. 
(e)  4  Bla.  Com.  71. 


as  it  was  before  this  Act,  via.,  only  felony  by 
the  civil  law,  but  giveth  a  means  of  trial  by  the 
common  law,  and  inflicteth  such  pains  of  death, 
as  if  they  had  been  attainted  of  any  felony,  &c. 
done  upon  the  land." 

Piracy,  therefore,  is  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  nations.  Trading  in  slaves  is 
not;  it  has  in  truth  nothing  in  common 
with  piracy.  Lord  StotoeU,  in  the  LowieXcO 
says: 

*'  The  yery  statute  lately  passed,  which  makes  it 
a  transportable  offence  in  any  British  subject  to 
be  concerned  in  this  trade,  affords  a  decisive 
proof  that  it  was  not  liable  to  be  considered  as 
a  piracy  and  a  capital  offence,  as  it  would  be  in 
foreigners  as  well  as  British  subjects,  if  it  was  a 
piracy  at  all.  In  truth,  it  wants  some  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  that  offence.  It  is  not 
the  act  of  freebooters,  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  renouncing  every  country,  and  ravaging 
every  country  in  its  coasts  and  vessels  indis- 
criminately, and  thereby  creating  an  universal 
terror  and  alarm  ;  but  of  persons  confining  their 
transactions  (reprehensible  as  they  may  be)  to 
particular  countries,  without  exciting  the  slightest 
apprehension  in  others.  It  is  not  the  act  of 
persons  insulting  and  assaulting  coasts  and 
vessels  against  the  will  of  governments,  and 
the  course  of  their  laws,  but  of  persons  resorting 
thither  to  carry  on  a  traffic  (as  it  is  there  most 
unfortunately  deemed),  not  only  recognised,  but 
invited  by  the  institutions  and  administrations  of 
those  barbarous  communities. 

"  No  lawyer,  I  presume,  could  be  found  hai  dy 
enough  to  maintain  that  an  indictment  for 
piracy  could  be  supported  by  the  mere  evidence 
of  a  trading  in  slaves,  be  the  malignity  of  the 
practice  what  it  may  ;  it  is  not  that  of  piracy  in 
legal  consideration." 

In  Madraeo  v.  Wm6B,{h)  decided  in 
1820,  it  was  held  that  the  slave  trade  was 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
therefore,  a  foreigner  who  is  not  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  may  in  a  British 
court  of  justice  recover  damages  sustained 
by  him  in  respect  of  the  wrongful  seizure 
by  a  British  subject  of  a  cargo  of  slaves 
on  board  of  a  ship  then  employed  by  him 
in  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade. 

In  1825,  MarehaU,  C.J.,  in  pronouncing 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope 
{10  Wheaton,  120),  BAys: 

**  From  the  earliest  times  war  has  existed,  and 
war  confers  rights  in  which  all  have  acquiesced. 
Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, one  of  these  was,  that  the  victor  might 
enslave  the  vanquished.  This,  which  was  the 
usage  of  all,  could  not  be  pronounced  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
tried  by  the  test  of  general  usage.  That  which 
has  received  the  assent  of  aU,  must  be  the  law 
of  all.  Slavery  then  has  its  origin  in  force; 
but  as  the  world  has  agreed  that  it  is  a  legiti- 


(a)  3  Dod.  S47. 
(6)  3  B.  &  Aid.  858» 
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mate  result  of  force,  the  state  of  things  which  is 
thus  produced  by  general  consent  cannot  be 
pronounced  unlawful." 

Then  lio  w^  does  the  ease  stand  on  the  laws 
of  this  country  P  The  slave  trade  was  a 
lawful  trade  till  the  25th  March  1807, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  stat.  47  Oeo,  3. 
seas.  1,  0.  36.  Then  by  the  stat.  5  Geo,  4. 
c.  113.  it  is  declared  to  be  piracy.  But 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  one  instance  of 
a  Goyemment  prosecution  for  the  offence 
created  by  this  statute  oyer  since  it  was 
enacted,  (a) 

Third,  The  prisoners  cannot  be  treated 
as  pirates,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 
In  the  case  of  The  Louie  (2  Dodson, 
236\  Lord  Btowell  held  that  one  country 
cannot,  in  order  to  enforce  its  own  laws, 
claim  the  exercise  of  rights  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  foreigners ;  that  no 
Court  could  presume  the  existence  of  a 
modem  foreign  law  which  did  not  appear 
as  a  fact  in  eyidence;  and  further,  that 
no  penal  law  of  any  state  can  bind  the 
conduct  of  its  subjects,  unless  it  is  con- 
veyed to  their  attention  in  a  way  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  honest  igno- 
rance. In  ReoD  y.  BaHey^ifi)  an  indictment 
under  89  Geo.  3.  c.  39.  for  maliciously 
shooting,  the  fact  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted within  a  few  weeks  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  before  notice  could  haye 
reached  the  prisoner,  was  held  by  the 
judges  good  ground  for  recommending  a 
pardon.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that 
no  mere  clause  in  a  treaty  can  bind  the 
subjects  of  either  country  till  its  proyisions 
haye  received  the  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  the  municipal  law  of  each  state 
respectively,  (c) 

Farther,  the  prisoners  were  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty, 

"persons  concerned  in  the  oanyingon  of  the 
African  slave  trade  under  any  pretext  or  in  any 
manner  whatever:*' 

they  are  merely  mariners  employed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  affect  them  with  notice  of  the  purport 
of  the  voyage.  The  Enfflish  law  (stat.  5. 
Oeo.  4.  c.  118.  s.  11),  makes  a  distinction 
in  favour  of  mariners.  The  statute  specifies 
three  classes  of  persons:  1.  ibiy  person 
engaged   in    the  actual    traffic.    2.  Any 


(a)  But  see  Reg.  v.  Zulueta,  below,  p.  1102. 

(6)  Russ.  &  Ry.  1. 

(c)  In  2  G.  &  K.  86  the  report  is :  — Aldbbson, 
B. :  How  can  a  subject  be  bound  without  a  law 
of  his  o^-n  state  ?  If  Brazil  made  the  receiving 
of  stolea  foods  piracy,  could  an  Englishman  be 
tried  for  that  as  piracy,  unless  the  legislature  of 
his  own  country  made  it  so  ?  Do  sovereigns, 
by  a  treaty,  do  more  than  agree  that  each  nation 
will  by  its  municipal  laws  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  ? 


captain,  master,  mate,  surgeon,  or  super- 
cargo knowingly  engaged  on  board  any 
ship  concerned  in  the  traffic.  3.  Petty 
officers,  seamen,  marines,  or  servants 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  two  first 
classes  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony ; 
the  third  only  of  a  misdemeanor.  Such 
then  being  the  state  of  the  English  law  as 
affecting  British  subjects  in  1824,  can  it  be 
supposed  possible  that  in  1826  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  intended  to  make  any 
of  the  subjects  of  Brasul,  who  as  mariners 
embarked  on  board  a  slave  ship,  guilty  of 
piracy  P 

PoLi/OCK,  C.B. :  Your  argument  is  that 
piracy  in  a  Brazilian  subject  must  be  the 
same  as  the  English  law  deems  piracy  in 
a  British  subject. 

Pabrs,  B.:  The  simple  question  is. 
Can  the  Felicidade  be  seised  P 

Aldejison,  B.  :  If  the  seizure  was  legal, 
the  crew  would,  of  course,  be  taken  with 
the  vessel. 

Parke,  B.  :  It  would  not  be  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that  the  persons 
seized  under  this  treaty  could  be  punished 
as  pirates  by  our  courts,  without  a  muni- 
cipal law  to  that  effect  P  The  Courts  here 
only  try  them  for  murder,  not  piracy. 
Therefore,  the  only  question  is,  was  the 
capture  legal  P 

Harding:  The  treaty  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive in  its  provision  that  no  vessel  is  to 
be  detained,  not  having  slaves  actually  on 
board. 

The  capture  of  the  Felicidade  was 
illegal  because  the  instructions  were  not 
observed,  or  the  right  instructions  were 
not  on  boai-d.  The  capture  of  the  Echo  by 
the  Felicidade  was  also  illegal. 

In  the  8u8anna,(a)  Sir  W,  Bcott  said: 

<<  If  you  seise  a  neutral  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  search,  you  have  no  right  to 
employ  that  vessel  as  an  instrument  of  captur- 
ing other  vessels  before  adjudication." 

The  cases  of  the  Melomane  and  the 
Donna  Barbara  (2  Haggard)  show  that  the 
Echo  was  captured  by  the  Felicidade 
and  not  by  the  IFosp,  for  the  jolly  boat 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Felicidade,  In  the  Donna  Barbara,  Sir  0. 
Rc^mieon,  speaking  of  boats  sent  from  the 
king's  ships  to  make  captures,  says : 

"  I  think  the  detachment  of  boats  and  officers, 
mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation ;  and  I  can  suggest 
no  other  than  such  a  practical  dependence  on 
the  orders  of  the  commander,  to  be  executed 
within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  soperinten- 
deuce  and  direction,  as  will  substantially  connect 
him  with  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  cap- 
ture." 

This,  therefore,  was  not  inch  a  capture 


(a)  6  C.  Bob.  48. 
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aa  in  lawful  war  would  have  coDfiscated 
the  Scho  to  the  Wasp, 

Fifthly,  upon  an  illegal  captare  no  legal 
consequencea  can  attach.  In  the  Mary, [a) 
Sir  TT.  Scott  said  : 

"  That  a  capture  which  is  made  under  such  clr- 
comstances  as  to  be  illegal,  can  convey  no  right 
of  property  to  the  thing  captured." 

Here  then,  the  captare  being  illegal,  no 
property  passed  to  the  captor,  the  yessel 
remained  JBrazilian.  Bat  a  mere  captare, 
even  thoagh  legal,  works  no  conversion  of 
the  property  in  the  captared  vessel  witiiont 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced 
by  a  competent  Court,  decreeing  the  cap- 
tare  to  have  been  rightly  made.  (The 
Flad-Oyerhfih)  the  Henrieh  and  MaHa,(c) 
Rose  ▼.  Himeily,(d)  Craufurd  v.  Hunter.{e)) 

The  captare  then  being  originally 
illegal,  and  no  sentence  of  condemnation 
having  been  pronounced,  the  vessel  re- 
mained Brazilian  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. 

The  next  cjuestion  is  whether,  though 
the  capture  did  not  pass  the  property,  there 
was  not  such  a  possession  at  least  as  to 
bring  the  persons  on  board  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Courts ;  and 
upon  this  point,  being  one  primm  trnpres- 
9umis,  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
diversities  in  criminal  codes,  procedure, 
and  evidence. 

Story  (Conflict  of  Laws,  S.  539)  says  : 

**  Considered  in  an  international  point  of  view, 
jurisdiction,  to  1>e  rightfully  exercised,  must  be 
founded  either  upon  the  person  being  within  the 
territory,  or  the  thing  bemg  within  the  territory ; 
for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  sovereignty  exerted 
upon  the  known  maxim,  <  Extra  territoriumjus 
dicenti  impune  turn  pareiur"  BuUenois  puts 
this  among  his  general  principles,  '  The  laws  of 
a  soverei^  rightfully  extend  over  persons  who 
are  domiciled  within  his  territory,  and  over 
property  which  is  there  situate.'  Vattel  (/)  lays 
down  the  true  doctrine  in  clear  terms,  'The 
(sovereignty  (says  he)  united  to  the  domain, 
establishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  in  its 
territories,  or  the  country  which  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  its  province,  or  that  of  its  sovereign,  to 
exercise  justice  in  all  places  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  committed, 
and  the  differences  that  arise  in  the  country.' " 

The  vessels  of  a  country  are  part  of  its 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  transaction  having  taken  place 
on  board  a  Brazilian  vessel,  what  is  there 
to  show  that  Brazil  ever  parted  with  her 
jurisdiction ;  and,  if  not,  how  can  Great 
Britain  have  acquired  itP  How  do  you 
show   affirmatively  that  the  persons    on 

(a)  5  C.  Hob.  S06. 

lb)  1  C.  Bob.  189. 

Ce)  4  C.  Bob.  55. 

(dy  4  Cranch's  American  Law  Kep.  279. 

(c)  8  T.  K.  13; 

(/)   Bk.  2.  c  7,  SB.  84,  85. 
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board  were  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land P  Calvin's  case  (7  Rep.  9)  is  a  distinct 
authority  for  saying  that  before  any  person 
can  become  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  he 
must  own  allegiance  to  her ;  and  that  the 
ligeantia  localis,  or  that  which  is  due  from 
a  foreigner  who  comes  into  this  country, 
is,  "  w^irna  et  minima  et  ma,anmh  incerta ; " 
and  no  indictment  can  be  preferred  in  this 
country  against  a  person  who  is  not  a 
subject,  or  for  an  injury  done  to  a  person 
who  is  not  a  subject ;  for  the  two  aver- 
ments, '*  against  the  peace  of  the  Queen," 
and  **  in  the  peace  of  the  Queen,"  respec- 
tively import  that  the  prisoner  and  the 
party  injured  are  British  subjects.  Bexy, 
8aivyer.{a) 

AiiDEBSON,  B. :  What  do  you  say  to  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  at  war  brought  into  this 
country  P 

Harding ;  That  case  stands  on  a  dififer- 
ent  footing ;  because  by  the  laws  of  war 
his  life  is  forfeited  to  the  victor.  It  could 
only  have  applied  to  the  present  case  if 
these  Brazilian  subjects  had  been  pirates, 
whom  it  would  have  been  lawful  to  put  to 
death ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  authority  for  using  the 
least  degree  of  violence  towards  them. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  Suppose  a  Frenchman, 
having  been  brought  here  by  force,  should 
commit  murder,  would  he  not  be  triable 
by  the  courts  of  this  country  P 

Pabke,  B.  :  Would  he  not  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  our  laws  P  and  if  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  law,  would 
he  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  courts  P 

Harding :  I  apprehend  not ;  but  the  case 
has  never  arisen.(&)  I  submit  that,  even 
to  found  a  local  allegiance,  the  foreigner 
must  come  voluntarily  into  the  country ; 
and  that  he  cannot  be  made  subject  to  its 
laws  by  being  forcibly  brought  into  its 
territory.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  only 
allegiance  due  from  the  persons  on  board 
the  FeUddade  was  an  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  offence 
charged  in  this  indictment  was  not  com- 
mitted "  against  the  peace  of  the  Queen." 

Lastly,  even  if  the  prisoners  could  be 
considered  to  have  been  within  the  peace 
of  the  Queen  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offence,  it  does  not  amount  to 
murder.  They  had  a  right  to  regain  their 
freedom  by  any  and  every  means  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  neces- 
sary. (Foster's  C.  L.,  c.  8,  s.  9.) 

The  Queefn's  Advocate  (Sir  /.  Dodson) 
for  the  Admiralty:  Both  vessels,  the 
Felicidade  and  FcTio,  were  lawfully  cap- 
tured and  in  the  lawful  custody  of  the 
Queen's  officers  at  the  time    when    the 

(a)  Russ.  &  Ry.  294. 

(6)  See  Rex  v.  SuUler,  Dears  &  B.  C.C.  525. 
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offence  was  committed.  The  main  question 
relates  to  the  legality  of  the  capture  of  the 
Fdicidade — 1 .  The  capture  was  legal  under 
the  lf.t  and  2nd  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  November  1826.  The  treaties  are  not 
to  be  construed  in  the  manner  contended 
for  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  of  there 
being  no  slaves  found  on  board  the  Feliei- 
dade  is  immaterial. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
treaty  of  1826  made  it  piracy  to  be  con- 
cerned in  any  way  in  the  slave  trade  afber 
three  years  from  its  ratification,  and  that 
after  that  period,  the  provisions  of  the 
incorporated  treaties  and  conventions  with 
Portugal  ceased  to  apply.  But  it  need  not 
be  contended  that  the  British  Crown  had  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  prisoners  as  pirates, 
but  merely  to  seize  them  and  detain  them 
with  a  view  to  their  punishment  by  the 
Brasilian  authorities ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  case  it  becomes  immaterial  whether 
they  were  Brazilian  subjects  or  no.  The 
treaty  gave  us  authority  to  capture  them, 
and  therefore  when  taken  they  are  pro 
tempore  in  lawful  custody. 

Pabke,  B.  :  The  third  article  of  the 
Brazilian  treaty  says,  that  all  the  matters 
and  things  contained  in  the  Portuguese 
treaties  shall  be  applied,  tmUoMs  mutandis, 
to  the  contracting  parties  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  you  contend  that  those  terms 
can  only  apply  during  the  three  years. 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  The  slave  trade  is  to  be 
legal  for  three  years,  and  during  those 
years,  no  doubt,  the  provisions  of  the 
Portuguese  treaties  apply ;  but  those  trea- 
ties also  contain  a  number  of  provisions 
applicable  onlv  to  an  illegal  traffic  in 
slaves ;  and  those  proyisions  could  only 
begin  to  be  applicable  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years ;  but  if  your  argument  be 
correct,  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
the  traffic  was  not  only  illegal  but  piracy  in 
all  who  were  in  any  way  engaged  in  it, 
then  those  clauses  could  never  be  applic- 
able at  all.  It  is  observable  that  the  third 
article  is  not  in  terms  limited  to  the  three 
years,  as  the  second  is. 

8ir  /.  Dodson :  Even  if  the  treaties  be 
held  open  to  a  different  construction,  the 
capture  must  be  deemed  legal  under  the 
additional  article  to  the  convention  with 
Portugal  (March  16, 1823),  which  autho- 
rises detention  where  there  is  clear  and 
undeniable  proof  of  slaves  having  been 
put  on  board  daring  the  voyage. 

Here  Captain  Usher  had  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion,  and  was  therefore 
justified  in  taking  the  vessel  into  port  for 
abjudication.  The  capture  would  not 
have  been  illegal  even  though  the  Court 
should  afterwards  decide  that  the  vessel 
was  to  be  liberated.    It  might  have  been 

-egular,  but  that  would  not  have  autho- 

9d  the  crew  in  resiflting  it  by  force. 


Their  proper  remedy  would  have  been  by 
proceeoing  under  the  6th  Article  of  the 
convention  of  1817,  which  provides  that 
the  party  liberated  on  adjudication  shall 
have  damages  awarded  them  by  the  Court 
before  which  the  case  is  tried. 

Pabke,  B.  :  Where  was  the  "clear  and 
xmdeniable  proof"  that  slaves  had  been 
put  on  board  iJie  FeUouZode  in  that  voyage  P 

Sir  J.  Dodeon :  The  facts  of  the  case 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  It  was  the 
practice  of  being  colourably  without  slaves 
on  board  when  actually  visited  that  led  to 
the  additional  Article  of  1828;  but  after 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
treaty  applied  to  all  vessels  equipped  for 
it.  The  fact  of  a  vessel  beine  equipped  as 
a  slaver  seems  thenceforward  to  have  been 
held  primd  fade  evidence  of  her  having 
had  slaves  on  board,  and,  therefore,  to 
warrant  a  British  officer  in  capturing  and 
taking  her  in  for  adjudication.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  of 
Mixed  Commission  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Bio. 
The  cases,  though  not  regularly  reported, 
are  certified  by  the  Judges  themselves, 
and  printed  in  the  slave  trade  papers  laid 
before  Parliament.  In  the  papers  for 
1839  and  1840,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
ErUreprenhador  before  the  Mixed  Commis- 
sion Court  in  Brazil,  where  a  vessel  was 
condemned  under  the  treaty  for  having 
been  equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  no  riffht  to  go  on  any 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  slaves, 
and  the  equipment  was  held  primAfaeie 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  do  an  illegal 
act.  In  this  case  the  condemnation,  it  is 
true,  was  adjudged  by  the  British  com- 
missioner alone ;  but  there  is  also  the  case 
of  the  Maria  Gharlotta,  which  was  cap- 
tured and  carried  into  Bio ;  it  was  equip- 
ped for  the  slave  trade  but  had  no  slaves 
on  board ;  the  Brazilian  government  con- 
sented that  the  case  should  go  before  the 
Court. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J. :  We  are  going  a 
great  way  in  reoeiving  these  cases  at  all. 
The  conduct  of  the  government  can  hardly 
be  cited  as  an  authority ;  but  if  its  con- 
sent was  given,  that  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  Courts  did  not  feel  themselves 
authorised  to  condemn  without  it. 

Sir  7.  Dodson :  The  Eeperanxa,  equipped 
for  the  slave  trade,  but  with  no  slaves  on 
board,  was  captured  by  the  same  Captain 
Ushei'  who  captured  the  FeUcidade;  she 
was  taken  to  Aio  and  there  condemned. 
These  cases  show,  at  all  events,  what  con- 
struction the  Courts  of  Mixed  Commission 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  upon  the 
treaty.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Fortuna,  (a) 
Sir  W.  ScoU  held— 
"  that  if  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  state,  the  laws 


(a)  1  Dod.  8«^ 
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of  wbicli  had  declared  sUvety  to  be  abolished, 
were  taken  under  such  circamstances  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  haring  been  engaged  in  the 
slare  trade,  it  woald  be  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
condemnation/' 

and  he  held — 

**  that  in  such  a  case  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
parties  captured  to  show  that  thej  belonged  to  a 
country  where  the  slave  trade  was  tolerated  and 
protected  bj  the  municipal  laws," 

citing  the  decision  of  Sir  W.  Or<mt  in 
the  Amedie.{a)  So  also  in  the  Di(Ma,(h) 
Kent  (Gomm.  Part  L  a.  9,  note  o.)  says : 

**  The  doctrine  in  the  ease  of  the  Antelope 
(10  Wheaton,  66.)  and  in  the  English  cases 
therein  referred  to»  is  that  a  right  of  bringing  in 
for  adjudication,  in  time  of  peace,  foreign  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  captured  on  the 
high  seas  for  that  cause,  did  not  exist,  and 
Teasels  so  captured  would  be  restored,  unless 
the  trade  was  also  unlawful,  and  prohibited  by 
the  countiy  to  which  the  vessel  belonged ;  and 
if  a  claim  be  put  in  for  Africans,  as  slaves  and 
property,  the  omu  prob(mdi  is  Uirown  upon  the 
claimant  to  make  specific  proof  of  the  individual 
proprietaiy  interest,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs." 

Here,  then,  primd  facie  the  slaye  trade 
is  illegal,  and  the  harden  of  proving  the 
contrary  is  thrown  on  the  Brazilians.  If 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  enters  into  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  declaring  the  slave 
trade  to  be  piracy,  it  mnst  be  presumed 
that  there  is  a  law  in  Brazil  prohibiting 
it,  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  And  the 
provisions  of  that  law  mnst  be  taken  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  slave  trade  in  any 
and  every  shape  is  clearly  abolished.  The 
argnment  drawn  from  the  distinctions  in 
tJie  Enfflish  law  (stat.  5  Geo.  4.  c.  13.)  can* 
not  be  deemed  of  any  weight.  The  treaty 
18  express  and  precise;  no  such  distinc- 
tions appear  in  it. 

But  even  if  the  consbrnction  pnt 
upon  the  treaties  on  the  other  side  be 
correct,  the  caDtnre  was  still  legal ;  at  all 
events,  so  far  legal  as  to  deprive  the  cap- 
tared  of  any  right  to  retake  their  vessel 
by  force.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  all 
soch  cases  there  is  a  right  of  resistance 
and  recapture,  so  that  if  English  officers 
take  vessels  under  circumstances  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  their  condemnation,  Ihe 
crews  of  those  vessels  have  a  right  to  rise 
upon  their  captors  and  retake  the  ships  by 
force  and  e  veiy  means  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  their  object.  But  this  is  not 
so.  Whenever  a  right  exists  of  detention 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  adjudica- 
tion, the  vessel  detained  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit peaceably  to  such  inquiry  and  abide 


(a)  1  Dod.  84n. 
<6>  1  Dod.  95. 


by  the  result.  This  is  the  case  with 
neutrals  taken  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
IHspaichia)  Sir  W.  8coU  held  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  neutrals,  when  detained  for  the 
purpose  of  further  inquiry  into  the  real 
character  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  put  themselves  in 
the  condition  of  enemies,  by  resorting  to 
such  conduct  as  can  be  justified  only  by 
the  character  of  enemies.  It  is  the  law 
and  not  the  force  of  parties  that  must  be 
looked  to  as  the  rec&esser  of  wrongs  that 
may  have  been  done  by  the  one  to  the 
other.  On  this  principle  he  held  that  the 
forcible  rescue  of  a  neutral  ship  from  the 
hands  of  a  lawful  cruiser  was  good  ground 
of  condemnation.  The  present  case  is 
very  analogous  to  that  of  a  neutral  cap- 
tured in  time  of  war.  The  treaty  aatho- 
rises  us  to  visit  and  search,  and  so  far 
places  us  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  Brazilian  vessels  in  time  of  peace 
which  belligerents  hold  with  respect  to 
neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

Pabks,  B.  :  The  question  is,  whether 
that  is  exactly  so:  whether  the  treaty 
does  authorise  any  visitation  or  search 
other  than  such  an  one  as  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  P 

Sir  J*.  Dodtonr  A  visitation  and  search 
may  be  irregular :  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  it  is  bad  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  and  that  the  captor  is  to  be 
considered  a  trespasser  so  far  as  to  justify 
the  captured  in  rising  upon  him  and  re- 
taking their  vessel  by  force.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  captain's  exceeding  his  instruc- 
tions cannot  make  him  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate  in  a  case  where  it  is  clear  that 
he  must  be  deemed  to  have  jnrisdiction. 
If  he  has  mistaken  the  precise  meaning  of 
his  instructions,  the  crew  of  the  captured 
vessel  have  their  remedy  at  law,  and  must 
proceed  against  him  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  treaty. 

BynJcershoek  says: (5) 

'*  Sed  pirata  quis  sit,  necne,  inde  pendet,  an 
mandatum  pnedandi  habuerit;  si  habuerit  et 
arguatur  id  exoessisse,  non  continuo  eum 
habuerim  pro  piratA." 

Sir  Leoline  JenhiiM  says  :(c) 

"  If  a  man  take  a  commission  from  a  foreign 
prince  or  serve  under  it  (though  it  be  a  crime 
in  an  Englishman  to  do  so),  then  it  is  no  rob- 
bery to  assault,  subdue,  and  despoil  the  lawful 
enemy  of  the  prioce  whose  commission  he 
bears,  nor  yet  to  seize  and  carry  away  a*  friend, 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy,  provided  he  do  bring 
that  friend,  without  pillaging  or  hurting  him,  or 
taking  any  composition  from  him,  to  judgment 
in  some  port  of  that  prince  whose  commission 
he  bears." 

{a)  3  C.  Rob.  278. 

(6)  Quest.  Jur.  Publ.  Lib.  I.  c.  17.  «.  14. 

(f)  Wynne's  Life,  Vol.  1,  p.  ^^-  ^QCQIc 
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Here  there  is  no  complaint  of  nndne 
force  having  been  used  by  the  British 
captor,  and  it  is  only  in  case  of  snch  a 
departnre  from  inatmctions  as  amoants  to 
a  wilfnl  yiolation  of  them  as  will  authorise 
the  captured  parties  in  resisting  deten- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  Fdioidade,  there* 
fore,  the  visitation  and  search  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  proper ;  and  I  submit  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  detention 
and  capture  were  legal,  and  that  she  was 
in  the  legal  custody  of  a  British  officer. 
As  to  the  capture  of  the  Echo,it  was  made 
by  the  jolly  boat  of  the  Wasp.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  lieutenant 
should  be  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
ship ;  and  previously  to  the  vessel  strik- 
ing its  colours,  there  had  been  a  visitation 
and  search  by  the  lieutenant  in  the  stric- 
test sense.  If  tlie  capture  had  been  made 
by  the  Fdioidads,  it  would  still  have  been 
legal,  for  the  FeUeidads  being  in  the  law- 
ful possession  of  the  British  officers,  anight 
properly  be  used  for  that  service,  fte 
case  differs  widely  from  the  cases  cited  as 
to  the  authority  of  British  officers  to  ap- 
point tenders  (the  Melomane,{a)  the  Zeph' 
erina,(lb)  and  the  Donna  Barbara,{c)  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  capture  was  made  by  a 
boat  which  put  off  from  an  unauthorized 
tender,  at  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from 
the  king's  ship,  on  the  books  of  which  the 
crew  of  the  boat  was  borne,  and  was  held 
not  to  be  a  capture  by  the  king's  ship. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,  whether, 
these  vessels  being  lawfully  captured  and 
detained,  and  being  therefore  in  the  law- 
ful possession  of  her  Majesty's  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudication,  me  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiral^  of  ^England  attached  to 
all  persons  on  board.  It  is  argued  that 
the  FeUcidade  was  a  Brazilian  vessel; 
that  her  nationality  could  not  be  chang^ 
without  a  conversion  of  the  property  in 
her;  and  that  no  such  conversion  nad 
taken  place.  The  answer  is,  that  it  was 
quite  enough  that  they  were  in  the  lawful 
custody  of  her  M%jes1^  by  her  officers ;  in 
order  to  ^ve  jurisdiction,  no  change  of 
property  is  necessary ;  for  that  pur^se, 
lawful  custody  and  possession  are  sufficient. 
Ships  have  been  compared  to  floating 
islands,  and  if  her  Majesty's  forces  were  to 
take  possession  of  an  island,  would  not  all 
the  residents  become  subject  to  her  juris- 
diction P 

Parke,  B.  :  The  old  law  of  tlie  island 
would  remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the 
Qaeen. 

Aldbbsoh,  B.  :  Another  question  there- 
fore arises,  whether,  even  if  triable  here, 

(a)  5  C.  Bob.  41. 
(6)  8  Hag.  Adm.  817. 
(e)  9  Hag.  Adm.  866. 


they  should   not  be  tried  according  to 
Brazilian  law. 

Sir  /.  Dodson:  If  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  property  be  necessary,  the 
crews  of  slave-vessels  may  always  rise 
upon  their  captors,  because  the  vessel 
never  becomes  wholly  British  till  after 
condemnation. 

Pollock,  C.B. :  Is  there  any  case  that 
decides  that  during  the  interval  between 
capture  and  condemnation  neutrals  are 
under  British  law  P 

Sir  /.  Dodson :  None,  that  I  am  aware 
of;  but  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  which  is  in 
the  lawful  custody  of  the  Queen,  becomes 
for  the  time,  pro  hdc  vice,  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  teiritory. 

Pollock,  C.B.:  So  that  the  allegiance 
of  neutrals  captured  during  war  would  be 
temporarily  transferred  to  England  P 

Sir  J,  Dodson:  I  think  it  would. 
Suppose  the  English  had  attacked  the 
Brazilians  on  board  the  FeUcidade^  after 
her  capture,  and  committed  an  offence 
against  our  laws,  would  they  not  have 
been  triable  hereP  and,  if  so,  if  the 
Brazilians  on  board  the  FeUcidade  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  are  they  not 
liable  also  to  its  penalties  P 

Paekb,  B.  :  Take  the  case  of  a  statut- 
able offence,  as  forgerv ;  would  a  Brazil- 
ian subject  be  triable  here  for  the  forgery 
of  a  bank-note  at  sea  P 

Sir  /.  Dodson :  If  the  offence  were 
committed  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  in 
the  lawful  custody  of  the  Queen's  officers. 

Lord  Dknman,  L.G.J. :  Would  a  seizure, 
by  a  private  person,  of  one  clearly  en- 
gaged in  an  act  of  piracy,  according  to 
the  treaty,  be  lawful  P 

Sir  /.  Dodson:  1  apprehend  that  it 
would. 

Lord  DE19MAK,  L.G.J. :  Then  suppose  the 
case  of  a  seizure  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  over  the  captured  to  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  seizure  P 

Pollock,  G.B.  :  Would  a  private  Eng- 
lish merchant  have  a  right  to  seize  a 
Brazilian  slaver,  and  would  such  a  seizure 
make  her  so  far  British  as  to  make 
offences  committed  on  board  her  triable 
hereP 

Sir  /.  Dodson:  It  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Queen's  juris- 
diction. 

Drs.  Addams  and  Harding  in  reply :  The 
treaties  cannot  be  construed  as  suggested 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  without  com- 
plete oisregard  of  many  of  their  most 
important  clauses,  and  of  all  those  provi- 
sions which  are  in  favour  of  the  nrisoners. 
In  the  case  of  a  neutral  capturea  in  time 
of  war,  though  the  custody  would  be  law- 
ful, the  crew  would  not  be  subject  to 
British   law.     It   does   not   follow  that 
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because  a  Britidi  subject  might  be  tried 
here  for  killing  a  foreigiier  in  an  English 
ship,  a  Brazilian  may  be  tried  for  kiUing 
an  Englishman.  Though  complete  con- 
yersion  can  in  no  case  be  necessary  to 
constitute  lawful  custody,  there  must  at 
all  events  be  incipient  conversion,  which 
there  could  not  be  unless  the  capture  were 
lawfuL 

Williams,  J. :  If  the  seizure  had  been 
made  in  strict  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
would  the  nationality  remain  unchanged? 

Parke,  B.:  Does  lawful  custody  mean 
introduction  of  British  law  ? 

Dr.  Addcuna :  There  might  be  incipient 
conversion,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
such  an  effect  as  that.  Here,  the  British 
law  was  clearly  not  introduced  bo  as  to 
prevent  the  crew  doing  what  they  could 
to  regain  their  freedom. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  If  there  had  been  a 
domestic  slave  on  board,  would  he  have 
been  made  free  by  the  British  law,  or 
remained  a  slave  ^  the  Brazilian  law  P 

Dr.  Adda/ma:  There  is  no  ground  for 
an^  such  supposition.  The  case  of  the 
Ih9p<Uch(c^  is  no  authority  in  support  of 
this  conviction.  It  only  decides  that 
where  parties  come  into  court  and  ask  for 
a  restitution  of  their  property,  they  must 
come  with  clean  hands.  The  capture  of 
these  vessels,  therefore,  being  unlawful, 
and  the  prisoners  in  unlawful  custody, 
they  had  a  right  to  liberate  themselves ; 
and  all  that  they  did  was  done  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right. 

TiHDAL,  C.J.,  Pollock,  O.B.,  Pakkb,  B., 
Aldbbson,  B.,  Paiteson,  J.,  Williams,  J., 

COLTMAN,  J.,  MaULB,  J.,  BOLFE,  B.,  WlGHT- 

MAK,  J.,  and  Eble,  J.,  held  the  conviction 
to  be  wrong  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  an  English  court  to  try 
an  offence  committed  on  board  the  Fe- 
liddade;  and  that  if  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  that  vessel  by  the  British  crown, 
through  its  officers,  would  be  sufficient  to 

give  jurisdiction,  there  was  no  evidence 
ronght  before  the  Court  at  the  trial  to 
show  that  the  possession  was  lawful. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.,  and  Platt,  B., 
held  the  conviction  to  be  right. 
Lord  Deitmak's  opinion  was  as  follows : 
I  thought  the  conviction  right.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  possession  of  the 
Brazilian  vessel  by  the  British  officers 
was  a  lawful  possession,  under  a  seizure 
made  by  them  of  the  said  ship  while 
employed  by  Brazilian  subjects  in  the 
slaye  trade ;  and  I  thought  that  the  vessel 
so  in  possession  of  British  officers  imder  a 

fsneral  authority  from  the  Crown  was  a 
ritish  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 


{a)  8  C.  Bob.  378. 


— and,  of  course,  since  the  late  Act — of  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  goal 
delivery  at  Eseter,  to  try  crimes  com« 
mitted  on  board  of  such  vessel. 

Platt,  B.'s  opinion  was  as  follows ; — The 
22nd  section  of  the  stat.  4  &  5  Wm.  4.  c.  36. 
gave  to  the  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  general  goal  delivery  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  a  subsequent  statute 
(7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2.)  to  the  Judges,  before 
whom  the  Assizes  at  Exeter  were  holden, 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  prisoners,  if  the 
alleged  offence  had  been  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  whether  the 
act,  which  caused  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pcdmer,  was  committed  within  that  juris- 
diction. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  always  thouffht^ 
and  still  think,  that  as  Captain  l^har 
commanded  Her  Majesty's  ship  of  war 
the  Wasp,  and  was  stationed  with  that 
vessel  off  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  pre* 
veution  of  the  slave  trade,  the  compact, 
entered  into  between  the  British  and 
Brazilian  government  by  the  then  sub* 
sistin^  Brazilian  treaty,  justified  him  in 
directmg,  and  Lieutenant  Stupart  in 
effecting  under  such  direction  of  his 
superior  officer,  the  capture  of  the  Fdioi' 
dcMs  and  of  the  Echo,  and  their  detention 
during  such  lime  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  circum* 
stances  attending  their  capture  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Mixed  Court;  and  that 
during  such  detention  of  the  FeUcidade, 
she  was  in  the  lawful  possession  and 
dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  her  deck  as 
much  within  Her  Majesty's  Admiralty 
jurisdiction,  as  was  the  deck  of  the 
Wasp,  (a) 


(a)  AldersoD,  B.,  explains  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  in  a  letter  printed  in  Memoir  and 
Charges  of  Baron  Aldersou,  p.  99  :'— 

«  W  e  have  let  off  the  Exeter  pirates.  Eleven 
judges  out  of  thirteen  were  of  opinion,  after  the 
arguments,  that  the  English  tribunals  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  I  flatter  myseLf  that 
our  reasons  were  quite  unanswerable.  No  doubt 
the  treaty  with  Brazil  makes  the  slave  trade 
piracy :  but  two  nations  cannot  make  a  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations.  Cutting  fishing>nets 
was  once  made  piracy  by  a  treaty,  but  uo  one 
ever  dreamt  that  all  the  world  could  try  people 
for  it.  Beal  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations  is,  no 
doubt,  triable  by  aU ;  for  a  pirate  is  of  all  coun- 
tries,  or  ratiier  of  none.  The  folly  of  modem 
times  i^  to  call  things  by  wron^  names,  and  then 
to  ar^ue  from  the  names  as  if  they  w<^re  the 
realities.  Slave-trading  is  a  great  crime;  and 
if  all  nations  would  make  a  law  about  it  (which, 
however,  is  impossible),  might  be  piracy.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  make  treaties  and  muni- 
cipal laws  to  punish  these  people,  and  then  we 
can  try  them.  I  am  sorry  that  the  men  were 
not  punished,  but  in  no  case  do  I  think  they 
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Matebials  xabx  USB  07. — The  above  re- 
port  is    compiled  from    the    reports   in 

ought  to  haye  been  haoged,  for  I  don't  think 
the  crime  was  murder,  Inasmuch  as  they  were 
illegally  captured,  and  had  therefore  the  right 
to  reflist :  and  though  in  resisting  they  were 
guilty  of  atrocious  excess,  still  the  original 
right  to  resist  reduces  it,  I  think,  to  man- 
slaughter. However,  they  are  now,  I  presume, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment for  trial,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  it." 


1  Dmison,  CO.  104 ; 

2  0.  &  K.  53. 


1  Cox  C.G.  292  and 


In  a  letter  to  his  son.  Captain  Denman,  of 
December  13,  1845,  Lord  Denman  writes  : — 

**  The  case  was  in  fact  decided  on  the  ground 
of  jorisdiction,  the  Felieidade  being  holden  not 
a  King*B  ship.  I  thought  her  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  therefore  a 
British  ship."  —  AnunU^s  Memoir  of  Lord 
Denman,  vol.  2,  p.  204. 

See  also  Lord  Denman's  Memorandum  to  the 
Home  Secretary  on  the  decision,  ifr.  App.  VII. 
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Proceedings  on  a  Petition  of  Right.     Judgment  of  the  Court  of 

Queen's  Bench   after   an    Inquisition  and  a  Trial    at    Bar, 

Decbbiber  11,  1845.    (Reported  in  8  Q.B.  208.) 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  on  Writ  of  Error, 

February  7,  1849,    (Reported  in  13  Q.B.  364.) 
Judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Writ  of   Error  from  the 

Exchequer    Chamber,    July    10    and    11,    1851.     (Reported    in 

S  H.L.  449.) 

Certain  treaties  and  conventions  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1814  and 
1815,  provided  for  compensating  British  subjects  in  respect  of  property,  movable  and  inmiovable, 
ondulf  confiscated  by  the  French  Government  after  1792,  provided  that  their  claims  were  sent  in 
within  three  months  after  November  20,  1815.  By  a  further  convention,  in  1818,  the  French 
Government  undertook  to  hand  over  a  fixed  sum  to  the  English  Government  for  distribution  among 
the  claimants  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  The  59  Geo.  8.  c.  81.  after  reciting  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the  conventions  had  inscribed  in  a  re^ster  the  names  of 
all  claimants  who  presented  their  claims  within  the  prescribed  period,  provided  that  the  com- 
missioners "  in  order  to  complete  the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  such  persons 
who  shaU  have  caused  their  claims  to  be  duly  inserted,"  should  apportion  the  fund  among  the 
claimants  "  whose  names  are  duly  entered,"  and  apply  the  surplus  for  such  purposes  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  should  direct. 

The  claim  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  made  within  the  three  months  prescribed  by  the 
convention,  but,  contrary  to  the  recital  in  the  Act,  had  not  been  entered  on  the  register  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was  entered  subsequently  and  rejected  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  rejection  was  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  whose  decision  in  cases  arising  ander  the 
Act  was  final.  The  Baron  de  Bode  having  brought  a  petition  of  right  to  recover  compensation 
out  of  the  surplus  fund  paid  over  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.     Held : — 

1.  Compensation  money  paid  by  France — 59  Geo,  8.  e.  31. — Petition  of  Right. 
By  the  House  of  Lords  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber— 

That  a  petition  of  right  would  not  lie  to  recover  compensation  from  the  Crown, (a)  as 
59  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  disposed  of  the  whole  fund  paid  over  by  France,  and  provided  no 
means  of  recovering  compensation  except  by  application  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
by  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  King  in  Council. 

By  Pajrkb,  B.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  Sehblb  : 
That  the  petitioner  was  not  precluded  from  claiming 'under  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31.  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  had  not  been  entered  on  the  register  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

S.  Petition  of  Rigki.— Procedure  at  Common  Law.{b) 

By  Lord  Cottenhtm,  L.C.  That  after  a  petition  of  right  has  been  referred  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  commission  issues,  as  of  course,  to  find  the  truth  of  the 
fkcts  therein  stated,  and  no  judgment  can  be  given  until  the  commission  be  returned  and 
found  for  the  petitioner,  or  the  facts  stated  by  him  be  admitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Bjr  Pabkx,  B.  :  When  the  record  in  a  petition  of  right  has  been  sent  into  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  a  traverse  of  the  inquisition,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  can  give  judgment. 

(a)  See  Ruston^ee  v.  Reg.  2.  Q.B.D.  69. 

(6)  See  now  as  to  procedure  on  petition  of  right,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  84 ;  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  6  $ 
47  &  48  Tict.  c.  71.  8.  8  ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34,  s.  18,  leaves  it  open  to  the  suppliant  to  proceed  as 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 


This  was  a  petition  of  right  presented 
by  the  Baron  de  Bode  claiming  indemnity 
for  losses  suffered  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  out  of  monies 
paid  by  the  French  to  the  English  Go- 


nndnly  confiscated  by  the  revolntionary 
government.  The  material  facts  were  as 
follows  : 

The  "Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation," between  his  Britannic  Majesty 


yemmenft  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  ,  {Oeorge  III.)  and  the  most  Christian  King 
British  subjects  whose  property  had  been    (Lows  XVL),  signed  at  Yersailles  on  the 
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26t1i  of  September   1786,  contained  the 
following  proviso : — 

"  Article  I. — For  the  future  security  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  subjects  of 
their  said  Majesties,  and  to  the  end  that  this 
good  correspondence  may  be  preserved  from  all 
interruptions  and  disturbances,  it  is  concluded 
and  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  time,  there  should 
€u-ise  any  misunderstanding,  breach  of  friend- 
ship, or  rupture  between  the  Crowns  of  their 
Majesties,  which  Qod  forbid !  (which  rupture 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling 
or  sending  home  of  the  respective  ambassadors 
and  ministers)  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two 


made  thereby  "  (d6sirantde  rendre  pins  efficaces 
les  dispositions  enoncees  dans  ces  articles), 
"  and  having  determiued  by  two  separate  con- 
ventions the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each  side  for 
that  purpose,  the  said  two  conventions  as  an- 
nexed to  the  present  treaty  shall,  in  order  to 
secure  the  complete  execution  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  articles,  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for 
word  herein." 

The  two  conventions  annexed  to  the 
treaty  of  1815.  were  designated  as  No.  7 
and  No.  13.  No.  7,  on  which  the  present 
claim  was  fonnded,  contained  Articles  I. 


parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  '  —IV.  relating  to  debts  (crea/nces)  incurred 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con-  |  by  the  revolutionary  government  to  British 
*  *u«  *-»^^  *u^«-.,-  ,...»u««*  -        -««^.    subjects  since  the  end  of  1792,  and  left 

unpaid  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 

treaty  of  1786. 

"Article  I.— The  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  having  claims  "  (porteurs  de  cr^ces) 
"  upon  the  French  Government,  who,  in  con- 
travention of  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  of  1786,  and  since  the  Ist  of 
January  1793,  have  suffered  on  that  account" 
(ont  6t6  atteints  k  cet  ^gard)  "  by  the  confisca- 
tions or  se<|ueRtrations  decreed  in  France,  shall, 
in  conformity  with  the  fourth  additional  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  year  1814,  them- 
selves, their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  be  indenmified  and  paid 
when  their  claims  shall  have  been  admitted  as 
legitimate  "  (apr^s  que  leurs  creances  auraient 
6t6  reconnues  legitimes),  "  and  when  the  amount 
of  them  should  have  been  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions  here- 
after stipulated." 

Articles  II. — IV.  having  prescribed 
these  conditions,  Article  V.  aealt  with 
claims  for  immovable  property  such  as 
the  present. 

Buies  for  determining  capital  due  on  im- 
movable property, 

"Article  V. — In  order  to  determine  the 
capital  due  on  immovable  property  which  be- 
longed to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
to  their  heirs  or  assigns,  equally  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  which  was  sequestered, 
confiscated  and  sold,  the  following  process  shall 
be  had: — (on  proc^dera  de  la  mam^re  suivante). 

"  The  said  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  be  obliged  to  produce"  (auront  k  pro- 
duire), — "  first,  the  deed  of  purchase,  proving 
their  proprietorship ;  secondly,  the  acts  "  (les 
actes)  « proving  the  facts  "  (le  fait),  "  of  the 
sequestration  and  of  the  confiscation  against 
themselves,  their  ancestors  or  assignors,  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In  default  how- 
ever of  all  proofs  in  writing,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  confiscations 
and  sequestrations  took  place,  and  those  which 
have  since  arisen,  such  other  proof  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  commissioners  of  liquidation, 
hereafter  mentioned,  shall  judge  sufficient  in 
lieu  thereof. 

"  The  French  Government  farther  engages  to 
facilitate  by  every  means  the  production  of  all 


tinning  the  trade  therein,  without  any  manner 
of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably 
and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and 
ordinances ;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should 
render  them  suspected,  and  the  respective  Go- 
vernments should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to 
remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that 
they  may  remove  with  their  effects  and  pro- 
perty, whether  entrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the 
state  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  established  laws.'' 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majesty  {George  III.)  and 
his  most  ChristianMajesty  (Louis XVIII.), 
signed  at  Paris  the  30th  of  May  1814,  con- 
tained this  Additional  Article : — 

"  Article  IV. — ^Immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  treaty  of  peace,  the  sequesters 
which  since  the  year  1792  may  have  been  laid  on 
the  funds,  revenues,  debts,  or  any  other  effects  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  or  their  subjects, 
shall  be  taken  off,  the  commissioners  mentioned 
in  the  second  article  shall  undertake  the  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  upon  the  French  Ciovemment, 
for  the  value  of  the  property,  movable  or  im- 
movable, illegally  (in  the  French  original,  in- 
dumetit,  improperly)  confiscated  by  the  French 
authorities ;  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss 
of  their  debts  or  other  property  illegally  de- 
tained under  sequesters  since  the  year  1792." 

After  the  second  expulsion  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  a  further  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  November  1815, 
which  contained  the  following  article : — 

"  Article  IX. — ^The  high  contracting  powers 
having  caused  representations  to  be  made  of 
the  different  claims  arising  out  of  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  nineteenth  and  following  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  1814,  as  well  as  of 
the  additional  articles  of  that  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  "  (in  the  original 
s'^tant  fait  representor  les  differentes  reclama- 
tions provenant  du  fait  de  la  non-execution  des 
articles  XIX.  et  suivants  du  traite  du  30  Mai 
1814»ainsi  que  des  articles  additionels  sign^s 
eutre  la  Grande  Br^tagne  et  la  France),  **  de- 
8iring  to  render  more  efficacious  the  stipulations 
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titles"  (titrefl),  "and  proofs,  serving  to  sub- 
stantiate the  cUiims  to  which  the  present  article 
refers  ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  he  autho- 
rised to  make  all  search  *'  (toutes  les  rechcrohes), 
'*  which  they  shall  judge  necestrary  to  arrive  at 
such  information,  and  to  obtain  the  production 
of  such  titles  and  proofs  '*  (pour  parvenir  k  la 
connaissance,  on  obtenir  la  production,  de  ces 
titres  et  prenves).  "They  shall  also  be  em- 
powered to  examine  upon  oath,  in  case  of  need, 
such  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices,  as 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  point  them  out, 
or  to  furnish  them." 

Article  YII.  stipulated  that  the  claims 
of  the  sabjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
arising  ftom  the  different  laws  made  by 
the  French  Government,  or  for  mortgages 
upon  property  sequestered,  seized,  or  sold 
bv  the  said  Government,  or  any  other 
claim  whatsoever  not  comprised  in  the 
articles  of  the  said  convention  preceding 
the  seventh  article,  and  which  would  be 
admissable  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814  and  of  that  convention, 
should  be  liquidated  and  fixed. 

Article  IX.  provided  that  a  capital  pro- 
ducing annually  3,500,000  franca,  should  be 
inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the  public 
debt  of  France,  as  a  guarantee  for  such 
claimants  ;  and  if  that  amount  should 
prove  insufficient,  that  further  sums 
should  be  furnished  to  the  extent  of  the 
claims. 

'<  Article  XII.— A  further  delay  shall  be 
allowed  after  the  signature  of  this  convention 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who 
shall  have  claims  upon  the  French  Government 
for  the  matters  specified  in  the  present  Act,  in 
order  that  thev  may  bring  forward  their  claims 
and  produce  their  titles. 

"  This  delay  shall  be  extended  to  three 
months  for  the  creditors  residing  n  Europe,  six 
months  for  such  as  are  in  the  Western  Colonies, 
and  twelve  months  for  such  as  are  resident  in 
the  East  Indies,  or  in  other  countries  equally 
distant.  After  the  expiration  of  these  periods, 
the  said  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  the  present  con- 
vention." 

Article  XIII.  directed  the  mode  in 
which  the  claims  of  British  snbjects 
against  the  French  Government  should 
be  examined. 

The  claims  under  the  above  treaties 
were  dealt  with  by  a  Mixed  Commission 
until  the  year  1818,  when  a  further  con- 
vention was  entered  into,  by  which  the 
Mixed  Commission  was  abolished  and  the 
British  Government  undertook,  in  virtue 
of  an  additional  pa^^ment  by  the  French 
Government,  to  satisfy  British  claimants 
and  indemnify  France  from  all  claims 
under  the  treaties. 

The  59  Oeo,  3.  c.  31.  intituled— 

"  An  Act  to  enable  certain  commissioners 
folly  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  conventions 


for  liquidating  claims  of  British  subjects  and 
others  against  the  Government  of  France," 

after  reciting  the  above  conventions,  and 
also  that 

**  the  said  commissioners  have  caused  to  be 
inscribed  in  a  register  the  names  of  all  the 
claimants  who  presented  themselves  within  the 
period  prescribed  by^the  convention," (a) 

provided  that : 

"  In  order  to  enable  the  said  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award  to  com- 
plete the  examination  and  liquidation  of  the 
claims  of  such  persons  who  shaU  have  caused 
their  names  and  claims  to  be  duly  inserted  in 
the  hereinbefore  mentioned  Registers^  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
to  apportion,  divide  and  distribute  the  said 
seoeral  sums  of  money  stipulated  by  the  said 
several  Conventions  to  be  provided  by  France, 
and  to  order  the  same  to  be  paid  to  and  among 
the  several  claimants  whose  names  are  duly 
entered  in  the  said  Registers  ;  and  where  such 
claimants  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  entitled  to  payment  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  of  their  demands,  to  pay  the  sum  adjudged 
to  be  due  to  them  in  full,  if  the  sums  received 
and  still  to  be  received  for  that  purpose  from 
the  French  government  shall  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  payment  in  full  of  all  the  claims  which 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  several  Conventions,  or 
any  of  them,  or  in  part  payment  thereof,  in 
rateable  proportions,  if  the  said  sums  shall  be 
insufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  claims  in 
full ;  and  that  such  payment  in  full  or  in  part, 
and  any  rejection  of  any  such  claims  as  shall 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  on  appeal  to  His 
Majesty  in  Council  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  be  adjudged  not  to  be  within  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  said  Ctmventions 
or  any  of  them,  shall  be  respectively  final  and 
conclusive,  and  shall  be  held  to  be  a  full  and 
entire  discharge  of  the  French  government,  and 
of  11  is  Majesty's  government,  from  any  demands 
in  respect  of  any  claims  falling  within  the 
object  and  true  intent,  effect  and  meaning,  of 
the  said  Conventions  or  any  of  them,  and  which 
have  been  inserted  in  the  said  registers  during 
any  period  allotted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
several  Conventions. 

**  S.  X. — If  any  claimant  or  claimants  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  award,  judgment,  determi- 
nation or  order  of  the  said  Commissioners  on 
his,  her,  or  their  claims,  on  any  point  or  points 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  in  this  Act 
contained,  shall  be  deemed  a  fit  subject  of  such 
appeal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Claimant  or 
Claimants,  or  for  his,  her,  or  their  a^ent  or 
agents  duly  appointed  respectively,  withm  three 
calendar  months  from  the  day  on  which  such 
award,  judgment,  determination,  or  order  shall 
he  made  and  notified  to  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
appeal  therefrom  to  His  Majesty  in  Council, 

(a)  The  name  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  not 
inscribed  in  the  register  until  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  although  he  claimed  to  have  sent  in 
his  claim  within  the  three  months  specified. 
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upon  giving  security  by  bond  to  His  Majesty 
in  one  hundred  pounds,  to  prosecute  the  said 
appeal,  and  to  answer  such  costs  as  shall  be 
awarded  against  such  appellant  or  appellants 
therein;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His 
Majesty  in  Council  to  hear  and  finaUy  determine 
such  appeal,  and  to  rescind,  alter,  or  confirm 
such  award,  judgment,  determination  or  order 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  and  to  certify  the  judgment  or  final 
decision  on  such  appeal  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, and  Airther  to  award  such  costs  as  His 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  deem  fit  and  proper  to 
be  paid  by  such  appellant  or  appellants  respec- 
tively, which  costs  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
such  appeal  or  appeals,  as  hereinafter  directed. 

**  S.  xn.^Ko  new  or  additional  evidence  shall 
be  produced  or  received  on  any  such  appeal, 
but  the  said  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  finally 
determined  upon  the  evidence  produced,  taken 
or  proceeded  upon  in  the  case  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  or  Award, 
and  none  other. 

*'  S.  XYi. — During  the  time  that  any  capital  in- 
scribed in  the  great  book  of  the  Public  Debt  of 
France,  in  pursuance  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  several  Conventions  hereinbefore  recited,  or 
any  part  of  such  capital,  shall  remain  in  the 
names  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Deposit,  and 
shall  not  have  been  appropriated  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  any  claims  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
under  the  said  Conventions,  or  any  of  them,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Deposit  on  receiving  directions  to  such  effect 
from  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  fix>m  the  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  three 
of  them,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  capital  so  inscribed  in  the  said 
great  book  of  the  Public  Debt  of  France,  and 
so  unappropriated,  and  to  transfer  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  to  England,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award,  under 
this  Act,  to  be  by  them  invested  in  Exchequer 
Bills  or  other  public  securities  bearing  interest, 
for  the  purposes  of  being  applied  to  the  payment 
or  liquidation  of  any  such  claims,  or  in  case  all 
such  claims  shall  be  paid  or  liquidated,  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  direct  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Liquidation,  Arbitration  and  Award,  to  apply 
the  same ;  and  all  such  Exchequer  bills  or  other 
public  securities  bearing  interest,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  ac- 
count of  and  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Liquidation,  Arbitration,  and  Award,  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  names 
of  such  Commissioners  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  paid  and  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  above  specified." 

The  Baron  de  Bode,  the  sou  of  a  German 
father  and  an  English  mother,  born  in 
England,  claiming  to  be  a  British  subject, 
claimed  compensation  under  the  u7)0ve 
treaties  and  conventions  for  the  confisca* 


tion  of  his  immovable  properly  in  Alsftoe, 
under  circnmBtancefi  stated  in  his  peti- 
tion of  right  and  the  inquisition  found 
upon  it. 

Pbtitioh  01  Eight. 

«To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
most  humbly  beseeching,  your  faithful  subject, 
Clement  Jeeeph  l*en  de  Bode,  Baron  de  Bode, 
a  knight  of  several  orders,  now  residing  at 
No.  22,  Lambeth  Road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
sheweth  to  your  Majesty  that  your  suppliant  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Frederic  Louis 
Augustus,  Baron  de  Bode,  a  baron  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  and  formerly  a  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Nassau-Saarbruck  German  infantry, 
m  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of 
Saint  Louis,  by  Mary  his  late  wife,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Kynnersley,  Esquire,  of  Loxley 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  and  that  your 
suppliant's  father  was  bom  on  the  family  estate 
at  Neuhof,  in  the  bishoprick  and  principality  of 
Fulda,  now  forming  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  and  was  baptized  at  Neuhof  in  the  said 
bishoprick  and  principality ;  and  that  your  said 
suppliant  was  bom  at  Loxley  Park  aforesaid,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1777,  and  was  baptised  at 
Uttoxeter  on  the  2nd  of  May  following." 

The  petition  then  stated  the  facts  as  to 
the  tenure  of  the  lordship  of  Suite,  in 
Lower  Alsace ;  the  cession  of  all  rights 
in  the  said  lordship  to  the  suppliant,  then 
an  infant,  by  his  father  in  1791 ;  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  in  1793 ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  claim  for  compensation 
within  the  three  months  prescribed  by 
Article  XIL  of  the  Convention  No.  7  of 
1815,  viz.  on  Feb.  9 ;  the  steps  taken  by 
the  suppliant  to  have  his  claim  considered 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  ;  that  the  sup- 
pliant's name  was  not  placed  on  the  register 
of  claimants  until  long  after  the  passing 
of  59  Qeo.  3.  c.  31.,  which  erroneously 
recited  that  the  Commissioners  for  the 
execution  of  the  Convention  of  1818 
had  caused  the  names  of  all  claimants 
who  had  presented  their  claims  within  the 
prescribed  period  to  be  inserted  in  a  re- 
gister. The  facts  stated  in  this  part  of  the 
petition  were  found  in  the  suppliant's 
favour  in  the  inquisition  set  out  below. 

The  petition  referred  to  the  Convention 
of  1818,  and  alleged, 

**That,  upon  the  negotiations  between  the 
British  and  French  governments,  which  led  to 
the  said  Convention  of  1818,  the  tnm  granted 
by  France,  by  way  of  final  arrangement  of  the 
claims  made  by  British  subjects,  was  expressly 
increased  and  augmented  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  your  sup- 
pliant's claims  against  the  French  government 
in  respect  of  the  loss  of  his  said  property  at 
Sultz." 

The  petition  then  referred  to  the  statute 
of  59  Geo,  3.  c.  31.  set  out  above,  and 
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stated  that  in  the  year  1819  the  Buppliant 
delivered  a  detailed  schedule  of  his  dif- 
ferent claims.  The  petition  then  set  forth 
seyeral  oommiinications  between  the  sup- 
pliant and  the  Commissioners,  and  stated 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  name  and 
claim  had  not  been  placed  on  the  register 
at  Paris  until  1st  Jnly  1828,  when  it  was 
stated  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  that 
neither  his  name  nor  claim  had  been 
placed  on  the  register  of  claimants  until 
after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, ana  then  only  as  a  matter  of  favour. 

The  petition  then  set  forth  an  award 
of  the  Commissioners,  dated  30th  April, 
1822,  in  which,  after  stating  the  evidence 
tendered  in  snpport  of  the  claim,  they 
rejected  it  on  tne  following  pounds:— 
(1*)  that  there  was  no  proof  that  in  October 
1793  any  property  in  mines  remained  to 
the  family  of  the  said  Baron  de  Bode,  which 
was  capable  of  being  con  6  seated  and  se- 
onesteped ;  (2p  that  the  cession  to  the  Baron 
de  Bode  hy  his  father  in  1791  was  not  duly 
proved ;  (3*)  that  there  was  no  proof  that 
the  decree  of  confiscation  and  sequester 
issued  against  British  property  in  France 
had  ever  been  put  in  force  against  the  pro- 
perty in  question ;  and  (4**)  that  it  appeared 
that  the  property  which  was  unsold  and  had 
been  restored  to  the  Baron  by  the  French 
Government  was  described  as  hiens  oaducs, 
which  the  Commissioners,  on  consulting 
the  "  Dictionnaire  de  TAcad^mie,"  found 
to  mean  abandoned  property,  wherefore 
they  resolved : 

''That  the  claimant  has  not  complied  with 
the  5th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  Convention, 
either  as  respects  the  proof  therein  required  of 
proprietorship  in  the  person  claimini^,  or  of 
confiscation,  and  that  he  had  not  established,  in 
proof  that  the  loss  for  which  he  has  claimed  an 
indemnity  is  a  loss  suffered  by  a  British  subject, 
as  such,  in  virtue  of  the  said  decrees  of  confisca- 
tion and  sequester,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  No- 
vember, 1815.  The  Board  accordingly  resolve 
that  this  claim  be  rejected.'' 

The  petition  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
award,  as  the  suppliant  was  advised  and 
believed,  was  founded  throughout  on 
erroneous  views  of  his  case,  as  well  as 
upon  gross  and  absurd  mistakes  in  point 
of  law,  amongst  others : 

That  the  French  law  respecting  mines 
(the  want  of  compliance  with  which  was 
supposed  to  render  the  mine  of  no  value 
to  tne  proprietor)  is  shown  by  Merlin,  the 
author  cited  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be 
a  mere  regulation  of  police  reetilating 
the  working  of  the  mines  beyond  a  cer- 
tain depth,  but  not  affecting  the  right 
of  property  in  such  mines,  and  still  less 
transferring  such  property  to  the  nation  ; 
that  the  Commissioners  had  mistaken 
the  law  as  to  cession  ;  that  they  had  mis- 


taken biene  oaduce  or  escheats  for  abandoned 
property ;  also  that  the  conventions  neither 
expressly  nor  impliedly  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  losses  should  have  been  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects  as  such,  and 
that  many  British  subjects  who  lost  their 
property  in  France,  not  as  British  subjects, 
out  expressly  as  emigrants,  and  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  their  character 
as  British  subjects,  had  been  indemnified 
bv  the  Commissioners.  The  petition  also 
alleged  that  the  suppliant  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Commissioners  that  it  was 
useless  to  tender  any  further  evidence  of 
the  cession  unless  he  could  prove  that 
the  property  had  been  oonnscated  as 
British  property. 

That  the  suppliant  appealed  against  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  on  23rd 
June  1823,  his  appeal  was  heard  before  the 
Privy  Council,  which  confirmed  the  award 
on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Lord  StotoeU, 
that  the  claimant  had  completely  failed  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  property  ; 
that  the  alleged  cession  to  him  had  been  a 
contrivance  originating  in  the  mind  of  the 
fa^er,  and  by  no  means  an  improper  one, 
to  delude  the  French  Government,  and 
which  proved  ineffectual;  and,  therefore, 
though  hard  it  might  be  to  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  the  Lords  were  bound  to  con- 
firm the  award.  That  afterwards,  on  peti- 
tion, the  suppliant  was  heard  before  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  question  whether  they 
could  rehear  l^e  appeal  or  send  the  case 
back  to  the  Commissioners :  and  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  opinion  that  they  had  not  the 
power  of  domg  either,  and  gave  their 
judgment  accordingly,  accompanied  by  the 
remark  that  the  decision  had  been  approved 
by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  had  been  certified 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  decision  so  certified,  the 
funds  had  been  actually  divided  amongst 
other  claimants,  and  it  was  therefore  clear 
there  could  be  no  redress.  That,  at  the 
time  of  the  giving  of  the  last  mentioned 
judgment,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, which  fact  appeared  by  the 
accounts  rendered  by  them.  The  petition 
then  stated  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
claim,  the  suppliant  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  France,  pray- 
ing for  compensation  out  of  the  fund 
provided  in  France  for  the  indemnity  of 
persona  whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated on  the  ground  of  their  emigration, 
upon  the  faoe  of  which  memorial  it  was 
stated  that  his  claim  was  so  made  con- 
ditionally, with  a  view  to  meet  the  event 
of  his  not  succeeding  in  his  claim  upon 
the  British  government;  but  the  claim 
was  rejected  by  the  French  government 
on  the  express  ground  that  all  foreigners 
were  excluded  from  thcr  benefit  of  the  law 
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providing  indemnity  for  emigrants,  and 
that  he  was  a  British  Bubject  whose  claims 
against  France  had  been  paid  in  the  form 
of  a  compromise  by  the  French  govern- 
ment nnder  the  arrangement  ratified  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Convention  of 
1818. 

The  petition  then  stated  proceedings 
before  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  22,  1834,  to 
examine  the  claim,  which,  however,  did 
not  report  before  the  dissolntion  of  Par- 
liament; and  further  steps  taken  by  the 
petitioner,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  next  House 
of  Commons. 

That,  after  payment  of  all  the  claims  of 
the  duly  registered  claimants  which  had 
been  established,  a  large  surplus  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Deposit,  which  surplus  had  since  been 
paid  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
late  Majesty's  Treasury. 

That,   in    the    last   Trinity   term,    the 
suppliant  moved  the    Court   of   Queen's 
Bench  (a)  for  a  rule  calling  upon  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  shew 
cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not 
issue,  commanding  them  to  pay  to  him 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Deposit,  mentioned  in 
Stat.  59   Oeo,  8.  c.   81.  to    the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  or  as  much  thereof  as  might 
be   sufficient  to  indemnify  the  suppliant 
for  the  lo8B  of  immovable    property  in 
Lower  Alsace,  unduly  coniiscatea  by  the 
French  authorities.    That  the   Court  re- 
fused to  grant  the  rule  on  two  grounds, 
first,  that  the  claim  was  unproved  and 
unliquidated,  and  that  the  suppliant  could 
not    call    upon     the     depositaries     of    a 
gross    fund    to    pay    him    thereout    any 
portion  till  he  had  reduced  his  demand  to 
a  certainty,  and  that  he   could  not  call 
upon  these  depositaries  to  ascertain  his 
claim,  they  having  no  power  so  to  do  :  no 
power  to  hear,  to  inquire,  to  take  proofs, 
or  to  determine ;  that,  merely  as  such  de- 
positaries, they  had  none  of  these  powers, 
and  that  no  law  or  statute  had  invested 
them  specially  with  such   powers;    and 
secondly,  that  the  said  Lords    Commis- 
sioners held    the  fund    as  the    servants 
of  the    Crown,  inasmuch  as   the  money 
was  first  obtained  by  the  exertion  of  the 
Boyal    functions;    that    the    suppliant's 
claim    was     beside     the     Parliamentarv 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  that  fund, 
and  that  the  residue   had  now  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  by  its  servants;  and  that  it 
was  an  established  rule  that  a  mandamus 
would  not  lie  against  the  servants  of  the 

(a)  In  re  Haron  de  Bode,  6  Dowl.  P.C  776. 


Crown  merely  to  enforce  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  upon  the  Crown. 

"That  the  value  of  immoTable  property  in 
Lower  Alsace,  so  lost  by  the  suppliant,  to- 
other with  the  interest  payable  thereon,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  first-mentioned  Conven- 
tion, amounted,  on  1st  January  1819,  to  the  sum 
of  13,320,885  francs  10  sous  and  a  half  of 
French  money,  being  of  the  value  of  588,885/. 
Bs,  4d.  of  English  money,  and  the  suppliant 
accordingly  claimed  that  amount  before  the 
Commissioners  of  arbitration,  liquidation,  and 
award. 

''All  and  sini^Iar  which  matters,  by  your 
suppliant  above  in  his  petition  alleged,  your 
suppliant  is  ready  to  verify,  in  such  wajrs  and 
manners  as  may  be  convenient. 

**  Your  suppliant,  therefore,  most  humbly 
prays  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  that  right  he  done  in  this 
matter,  and  to  indorse  your  Boyal  declaration 
hereon  to  that  effect,  and  to  refer  the  petition, 
with  such  your  iioyal  order  and  declaration 
thereon,  to  your  Migesty's  High  Court  of 
Chancery  at  Westminster,  and  that  this  petition 
may  be  iluly  received  and  enrolled ;  and  that 
your  Majesty's  Attorney  Greneral,  being  attended 
with  a  copy  thereof,  may  be  required  to  answer 
the  same  ;  and  that  your  suppliant  may  hence- 
forth prosecute  his  complaint  herein  in  such 
court,  and  take  such  other  proceedings  herein 
as  may  be  necessary,  against  the  said  Attorney 
General,  as  representing  the  rights  and  interests 
of  your  Majesty,  and  also  against  such  other 
persons,  if  any,  as  need  may  require ;  and  that, 
for  that  purpose,  your  suppliant  may  have 
leave  to  make  such  Attorney  General,  and  such 
other  persons  as  aforesaid,  parties  hereto,  and 
to  pray  to  obtain  such  relief  in  the  matters 
aforesaid  as  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
before stated  shall  be  just.  And  your  suppliant, 
as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray;  &c. 
"Dk  Bodk, 
"24th  of  November  1838. 

"J.  Mannimo." 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Crown  through  the  Borne  Seeretaiy,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Chancellor  hy  fiat  under  the 
sign  manual,  (a)  The  petition  is  signed 
at  the  top,  *'  YicTOBiA  Reg.  Let  right 
be  done,"  and  is  endorsed : 

•*  Whitehall,  December  10th,  1838. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  refer  this  petition 
to  her  High  Court  of  Chanceiy,  to  consider 
thereof,  and  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper 
therein.  J.  Busbkll. 

•*  2  February,  1889." 

The  Lo7'd  Chancellor  having  further  en- 
dorsed upon  the  petition,  "  Jjet  right  be 
done,  Cottenham,  C.,"  ordered  a  Commis- 
sion to  issue  (b)  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  facts  therein  stated  : 

(a)  The  granting  of  this  ^af  is  discretionary, 
Irwin  V.  Grei/  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  171  ;  3  H.  L.  20. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General  contended  that  it 
was  competent  to  the  Crown  to  raise  objeotiona 
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*'  Victoria,  by  the  grace,  &c.,  to  our  faithful 
and  beloTed  Martin  John  West,  John  Farquhar 
Fraser,  Sutton  Sharpe,  John  Elijah  Blnnt, 
Edward  Vaughan  Williams,  and  Edward  Smirke, 
Esquires,  hamsters-at-law,  greeting  :  Whereas, 
by  a  certain  petition  lately  presented  to  us  by 
our  beloTed  and  faithful  subject,  Clement  Joseph 
Philip  Pen  de  Bode,  knigbt.  Baron  de  Bode  and 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  We  have  been  in- 
formed," &c. 

Here  followed  the  statement  of  the 
petition  ioHdem  verbis,  only  omitting 
the  offer  to  verify  the  statement,  and  the 
prayer. 

**  We,  willing  that  what  is  just  in  this  behalf 
should  be  done,  have  assigned  you  or  any  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  of  you,  by  the  oath  of  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as 
wen  within  liberties  as  without,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  the  matter  may  be  best  known,  to  in- 
quire of  the  truth  of  all  and  singular  the  matters 
in  the  said  petition  contained  and  specified. 
And  therefore  We  command  you  that,  at  such 
day  and  place,  or  days  and  places,  as  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  shall  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  dili- 
gently set  about  the  premises,  and  do  and 
execute  all  and  singular  the  matters  aforesaid 
with  effect;  so  that  as  well  the  inquisition,  as 
all  other  matters  by  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
you,  taken  and  done  in  the  premises,  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  send  and  certify  to  Us 
in  Our  Chancery,  under  your  seals  or  the  seals 
of  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  and  the  seals 
of  those  persons  by  whom  such  inquisition  shall 
be  made,  distinctly  and  openly,  without  delay, 
together  with  these  Our  letters  patent.  We 
also  give  full  power  and  authority  to  you,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  to  call  and  procure  to 

before  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  case  stated  on 
the  petition,  before  the  commission  issued. 
Lord  Cottenham,  L.C.,  in  givinj;  judgment, 
observed  that  there  was  no  case  cfted  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  adjudicated  on  or 
inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  case  stated  on  the 
petition,  and  that  the  proceedings  passing 
through  the  Court  of  Chancery  appeared  in  all 
instances  to  have  been  forwarded  to  a  court  cf 
law  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  the  rights 
of  the  parties.  Having  referred  to  Br.  Abr.  tit. 
Feticion,  pi.  84 ;  Stannford  P.  C.  fo.  72,  c.  22, 
fo.  78,  fo.  22  ;  8  BU.  Com.  256 ;  Banker's  case, 
14  St.  Tr.  59 ;  Br.  Abr.  tit.  Peticion,  pi.  26 ; 
Viner.  Abr.  tit  Prerogative,  Q.  18,  8,  Lord 
Cottenham  concluded :  "  From  all  these  autho- 
rities, it  appears  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
ease,  that  is  in  the  bringing  into  Chancery  of  the 
petition  with  the  royal  indorsement,  <  Let  right 
be  done,'  there  is  no  suit  or  proceeding  upon 
which  any  judgment  can  be  given  until  the 
commission  be  returned  and  found  for  the  peti- 
tioner, or  the  facts  stated  by  him  be  admitted  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Until  this  takes  place 
he  has  no  locua  standi  against  the  Crown.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  whole  duty  I 
have  to  perform  at  the  present  stage  of  the  case 
is  to  pennit  the  party  to  pursue  the  usual  course 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  suit."  Com- 
I  ordered  to  issue.    Reported  in  2  Phill.  85. 


appear  before  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
all  persons  whomsoever  fit  to  be  examined  in 
the  premises,  and  their  examinations,  they  having 
been  first  duly  sworn  before  you,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you,  to  receive  and  take.  And  We 
also,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  command 
Our  sheriif  of  Our  county  of  Middlesex  that,  at 
a  certain  day  and  plaoe,  or  certain  days  and 
places,  which  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  yon, 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and  on  Our  part 
make  known  to  him,  he  cause  to  come  before 
you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  so  many  and 
such  good  and  lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick,  as 
well  within  liberties  as  without,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  the  premises  may  be 
better  known  and  inquired  into.  And  We  also, 
by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  strictly  command 
all  and  singular  justices,  mayors,  sherifGs, 
bailiffs,  officers,  ministers,  and  all  other  Our 
faithful  subjects  of  Our  said  county  of  Middle- 
sex, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  to 
you,  in  the  execution  of  these  presents,  they  be 
attendant,  obedient,  aiding  and  assisting,  in 
such  manner  as  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
shall  make  known  to  them  on  our  behalf.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  caused  Our  letters 
patent  to  be  made.  Witness  Ourself,  at  West- 
minster, the  23rd  of  December,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Our  reign." 

By  yirtne  of  these  letters  patent  the  said 
John  Farquhar  Fraser,  Edward  Vaughan 
Willia7ns,(a)  and  Edwaa'd  Smirhe  returned 
a  certaim  inqaisition,  before  them  taken, 
into  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  afore- 
said, with  the  said  letters  patent  thereto 
annexed  in  these  words  : — 

in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  Wednes- 
day the  15th  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1842,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  Thursday  the 
16th,  and  Friday  the  17th,  and  Saturday  the 
18th  days  of  the  same  month  of  June,  be- 
fore Jolm  Farquhar  Fraser,  Edward  Vaughan 
Williams,  and  Edward  Smirke,  Esquires,  by 
virtue  of  certain  letters  patent  to  "  M.  J.  West, 
&c.,  "  directed,  and  to  this  inquisition  annexed, 
on  the  oath  of  Bichard  Carpenter,"  &c.,  "to 
wit  fourteen  in  all,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex:  who  say,  upon  their  oath : 
'*  That  Clement  Joseph  Philip  Pen  de  Bode,  the 
suppliant  in  the  said  letters  patent  mentioned, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Frederick 
Lewis  Augustus  de  Bode,  Baron  de  Bode 
and  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  formerly  a 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau-Saarbruck, 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  by  Mary, 
his  late  wife,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomtis 
Kynnersley,  of  Loxley  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  Esquire ;  and  that  the  said  suppliant's 
said  father  was  bom  on  the  family  estate  at 
Neuhof,  in  Oermany,  and  was  baptised  at 
Nenhof  aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  said  suppliant 
was  bom  in  the  said  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1777,  and  was  baptised  at 
Uttoxeter,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  2nd  day 
of  May  in  the  same  year. 


(a)  Afterwards  Justice  of  Q.' 
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*'And  that,  both  since  the  making  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  between  France 
and  the  holj  Roman  Empire  on  the  24th  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1648,  and  for 
many  centuries  before  that  time,  the  lordship 
and  land  of  Sultz,  otherwise  called  Sultz-am- 
Staaten,  otherwise  called  Sonltz-KOUs*For6ts, 
constituting  part  of  the  barony  of  Fleckenstein, 
in  the  late  province  of  Lower  Alsace,  now 
called  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  was  an  ancient  fief  de- 
soendibie  in  the  direct  male  line  only,  and  not 
liable  to  be  aliened  or  encumbered  without 
oonsent  of  the  grantor  of  the  fief ;  and  that  in 
the  year  1720,  upon  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
of  the  barons  of  Fleckenstein,  nomination  to 
and  investiture  of  the  said  fief  was  made  and 
granted  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to 
Hercules  Meriadec,  Prince  of  Rohan  Soubise  ; 
and  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  said  Prince  of  Rohan  Soubise, 
in  1786,  it  belonged  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  to  appoint  a  new  line  of  feudatories  to 
the  same  fieif.  And  that  the  said  Charles 
Frederick  Lewis  Augustus,  late  Baron  de 
Bode,  obtained  teom  him  a  nomination  to  the 
said  fief  and  a  g^rant  thereof,  and  was  invested 
by  him  with  it  as  with  a  real  male  fief,  by  the 
description  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Soultz, 
and  the  villages  of  Hermersweiller,  Reschweiler, 
Meisenthal,  Memelshofen,  Jaeger^hofen,  and 
LausenschoU,  together  with  the  vassals,  juris- 
dictions, woods,  forests,  chases,  waters,  fisheries, 
pasturage,  franchises,  commons,  and  every 
thing  belonging  thereto,  without  exception,  in 
thti  same  manner  as  the  De  Fleckensteins  had 
possessed  them  and  held  them ;  also  the  right 
of  high  and  low  jurisdiction,  and  the  profits 
arising  therefrom  :  to  hold  to  the  said  Baron 
de  Bode  and  his  legitimate  male  feudal  heirs  of 
his  body,  subject  to  certain  feudal  duties  in  the 
said  grant  particularly  mentioned ;  and,  among 
others,  that  the  said  Baron  de  Bode  should  not 
sell  or  assign,  sever,  or  deteriorate  the  said 
fiefs,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Elector  of 
Cologne ;  and  that  such  grant  was  then  formally 
ratified  by  the  Chapter  of  Cologne ;  and  that 
investiture  of  the  said  fief  was  then  in  due 
form  given  by  the  officers  of  the  said  Arch- 
bishop to  the  said  late  Baron. 

"And,  further,  that,  previously  to  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany.  And,  further,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
long  been  at  war,  were  parties  to  the  said  peace 
of  Westphalia.  And,  further,  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  which  treaty  formed  part  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, for  himself  and  for  the  House  of  Austria 
and  also  the  Empire,  ceded  to  France  all  the 
rights  which  they  respectively  had  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Alsace,  with  all  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  subject,  however,  to  an  express 
proviso  that  France  shonld  be  bound  to  leave 
the  Barons  Fleckenstein,  and  all  the  nobility  of 
Lower  Alsace,  in  the  liberty  and  possession 
they  had  enjuyed  heretofore,  as  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  Empire,  so  that  the  king 
should  not  claim   any  royal  superiority  over 


them,  but  should  rest  content  with  th3  rights 
which  had  belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  which,  by  that  treaty  of  pacification,  were 
yielded  to  the  Crown  of  France,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  acquired  by  France 
under  that  treaty  in  that  which  had  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Austria. 

"  And,  further,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Nimeguen  on  the  8rd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1679,  between  the  Empire  and  France, 
under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  the  King 
of  England,  it  was  stipnhUed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  treaty  of  Munster  should  be  and 
remain  in  as  ftiU  force  as  if  its  provisions  had 
been  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  said  treaty 
of  Nimeguen ;  and  that  a  similar  ratification 
was  included  in  the  treaty  made  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Spain  on  the  10th  day  of 
June  1680.  And,  further,  that,  a  new  general 
league  having  been  formed  against  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  William  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  joined  it  by  an  Act  dated 
Hampton  Court,  December  the  SOth,  1689. 
And,  further,  that  a  similar  ratification  of  the 
said  treaty  of  Munster  was  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  nuide  and  concluded  on  the 
30th  day  of  October  1697  ;  aqd  also  in  that  of 
Utrecht,  made  on  the  11th  day  of  April  1713  ; 
and  in  that  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  made  on  the 
18th  day  of  October  1748  ;  and  in  that  of  Paris, 
made  on  the  loth  day  of  February  1763 ;  and 
in  that  of  Versailles,  made  between  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France  on  the  drd  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1783. 

"  And,  further,  that  in  the  year  1791  the  said 
snppliant*s  late  father  made  a  public  cession  of 
all  his  rights  in  the  said  property  in  the  presence 
of  the  burghers  and  vassals  of  the  said  lordship 
of  Sultz,  to  the  said  suppliant.  And,  further, 
that,  as  the  said  suppliant  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  said  cession,  the 
said  lordship  and  lands  of  Suits  were  from 
thenceforward  administered  and  soverned  in 
the  name  of  the  said  suppliant,  by  ois  said  late 
father. 

"And,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  October 
1793,  the  said  suppliant  and  his  &ther  left  their 
residence  at  Sultz  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Austrian  army,  then  in  the  neighbourhood. 
And,  further,  that,  on  the  10th  day  of  October 
1793,  by  a  decree  now  remaining  in  the  archives 
of  the  said  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  it 
was  decreed  by  the  said  department,  in  full 
session,  that  the  individuals  named  in  a  list 
which  was  and  is  subjoined  to  the  said  decree 
should  be  declared  emigrants,  and  that  all  their 
property  should  be  confiscated  in  order  to  its 
being  sold  or  aliened,  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  relating  to  emigrants ;  and  that  the 
list  of  names  subjoined  to  the  said  decree 
was  as  follows,  'J.  Anuann  XN.  deux  frires 
Seltz, — Bode  de  Soultz ; '  after  which  followed 
other  names.  And,  further,  that,  in  pursoanoe 
of  the  said  decree,  the  said  lordship  and  lands 
uf  Sultz,  including  a  certain  mansion  and  certain 
houses,  mines,  lands,  and  other  property  forming 
part  of  the  said  lordship  and  lauds,  were  seised 
as  confiscated  by  the  persons  then  exercising 
the  powers  of  go?emment  in  France,  and  were 
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thenceforward  treated  as  national  property,  and 
that  part  thereof  was  afterwards  sold  nnder  the 
authority  of  the  French  Government,  and  that 
the  residue  thereof  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  French  Gk)vemnient  until  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  the  years 
1814  and  1815. 

**  And,  farther,  the  suppliant's  late  father  died 
in  Russia  in  the  year  1797. 

**  And,  further,  that,  by  the  fourth  additional 
article  of  the  definitiye  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Crreat  Britain  and  France,  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  30th  day  of  May  1814, 
it  was  stipulated  that,  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  (hat  treaty,  the  Commissioners 
mentioned  in  the  second  additional  article  of 
the  said  treaty  should  undertake  the  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects  upon  the  French  Government  for  the 
value  of  the  property,  movable  or  immovable, 
unduly  (indumenta  confiscated  by  the  French 
authorities,  as  also  of  the  total  or  partial  loss  of 
the  debts  due  to  them,  or  other  property  unduly 
detained  under  sequestration,  subsequently  to 
the  year  1792.  And,  fdrther,  that,  by  the  ninth 
artide  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  20th  day  of  November  1815, 
it  was  stipulated  that  two  conventions  added  to 
the  said  treaty  should  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  inserted  therein.  And,  further,  that, 
in  one  of  the  said  c<mventionB,  entitled  Con- 
vention No.  7,  between  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  also  signed  at  Paris  the 
20th  day  of  November  1815,  it  was  provided. 
Article  1,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  having  claims  against  the  French  Gk>- 
▼emment,  who,  in  contravention  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  in  1786, 
and  subsequently  to  the  1st  day  of  January 
1793,  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  confisca- 
tion or  sequestration  decreed  in  France,  and 
that  heirs  and  assigns,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  should,  conformably  to  the  fourth  ad- 
ditional article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  made  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1814,  be  indemnified  and  paid 
after  their  claims  should  have  been  recognised 
as  legitiniate,  and  the  amount  thereof  should 
have  been  fixed,  aooording  to  the  forms  and 
under  the  conditions  thereinafter  expressed. 
And,  Airther,  that  the  fifth  article  of  the  said 
eonvention  contains  the  regulation  by  which  the 
amount  of  British  claimants  in  respect  of  im- 
movable property  was  to  be  ascertained. 

**  And,  further,  that,  by  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date 
the  27th  day  of  December  1815,  Colin  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  George  Lewis  Newnham, 
George  Hammond,  David  Bichard  Morier,  and 
James  Drummond,  Esquires,  were  nominated 
and  appointed  Commissioners  of  liquidation, 
arbitration,  and  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  said  convention. 

**  And,  further,  that,  on  the  12th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1816,  being  within  the  said  period  of  three 
calendar  months  from  the  signing  of  the  said 
conyention,  the  said  suppliant,  being  then  in  the 
Russian  service,  directed  a  memorial  of  his 
clauns  as  a  British  labjecty  under  the  Conyen- 


tion of  1815,  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  had  engaged 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Duke  of  Richeheu, 
then  being  Prime  Minister  to  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  the  mixed  commission  men- 
tioned in  the  said  convention,  and  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  English  and  French  com- 
missioners ;  which  mixed  commission  had  not 
then  entered  upon  its  duties  or  begun  to  sit,  the 
English  members  of  the  commission  not  then 
having  arrived  in  France.  And,  further,  that 
on  the  9th  day  of  February  1816,  the  said 
memorial  was  forwarded  by  the  said  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  the  said  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
so  being  such  minister.  And,  further,  that  tho 
said  Duke  de  Richelieu  sent  a  letter  to  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  be  communicated  to  the  said 
suppliant,  stating  therein  that  he  considered  the 
claim  of  the  udd  suppliant  as  inadmissible 
under  the  said  convention,  inasmuch  as  the  said 
suppliant's  father  was  a  German.  The  said 
suppliant  then  presented  a  memorial  to  the  said 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  from  whom,  on  the  29th  day 
of  March  1816,  tho  said  suppliant  received  an 
answer,  formally  certifying  that  he  had  received 
the  said  suppliant's  claim  on  the  9th  day  of 
February  1816. 

"And,  further,  that  by  a  convention,**  &c. 
(stating  the  convention  of  April  25th,  1818,  for 
inscribing  an  annuity  in  the  great  book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France,  verbatim  as  at  p.  217, 
antft.down  to  the  words  «  March  1818  "). 

IThe  inqaisitiou  then  set  oat  the  recitals 
and  enactments  of  stat.  59  Oeo.  3.  c.  31 . 
sects.  1  and  16,  as  set  oat  aboye.] 

"  And  that  neither  the  said  suppliant's  name 
nor  his  claim  had  been  placed  on  the  register  of 
tho  names  of  claimants  until  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament. 

**  And,  further,  that,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  claims  of  the  duly  registered  claimants 
which  have  been  established,  a  large  surplus,  to 
wit  the  sum  of  482,752/.  6s.  Sd.,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  said  commissioners  of  deposit ; 
of  which  surplus  a  sum  of  200,000/.  and  up- 
wards was  applied  to  satisf  jr  cliumR  which  had 
been  tendered  after  the  time  limited  by  the  ninth 
article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  November 
1815,  and  not  admitted  until  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasuiy  was  given  for  that  purpose,  on  the  5th 
May  1826 ;  and  the  residue,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sum  of  200,000/.  and  upwards,  was  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  on  the  Government  ac- 
count, by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's lYeasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act 
of  the  59th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  31. 

*'  And,  further,  that  the  value  of  the  immov- 
able property  in  Lower  Alsace,  so  lost  by  the 
said  suppliant,  together  with  the  interest  payable 
thereon  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  first 
mentioned  convention,  amounted,  on  the  Ist 
January  1819,  to  the  xom  of  9,106,650  ft-ancs, 
being  of  the  value  of  364,266/.  English  money. 

"In  witness  whereof, as  well  the  said  com- 
missioners as  the  jurors  aforesaid  have  to  this 
inquisition  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  the 
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place  and  on  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,  this  18th  day  of  Jane  aforesaid." 

The  Attorney  General  pnt  in  a  traverse, 
and,  protesting  that  the  said  petition  was 
not  good  and  sufficient  in  law,  pleaded — 

*'  That  the  said  several  matters  and  thin^  in 
the  said  petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition 
contained,  ii:pecified  and  set  forth,  are  not,  nor 
is  any  one  of  them,  nor  anv  part  thereof,  true 
in  fact :  and  this  he,  the  said  Sir  F.  P.,  knight, 
so  being  such  Attorney  General  as  aforesaid,  who 
sues  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  as  aforesaid, 
prays,  on  behalf  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queeu, 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country. 

"  And,  for  a  further  plea  &Cm  that  the  said 
several  supposed  causes  of  petition  in  the  said 
petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition  contained, 
specified  and  set  forth  did  not,  nor  did  any  or 
either  of  them,  accrue  to  the  said  suppliant 
within  six  years  next  before  the  presenting  and 
exhibiting  the  said  petition  by  the  said  sup- 
pliant to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen. 

**  And,  for  a  further  plea,"  &c., "  that  the  said 
several  supposed  causes  of  petition  in  the  said 
petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition,  con- 
tained, specified  and  set  forth  did  not,  nor  did 
any  or  either  of  them,  accrue  to  the  said  sup- 
pliant since  the  accession  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen  to  the  Crown  and  sovereignty  of  this 
realm.  "H.  Waddington, 

"  For  the  Attorney  General.** 


Replication. 

*'  And  the  said  suppliant  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him  first 
above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained, are  insufficient  in  law  in  this,  to  wit  that 
the  same  plea  is  multi&rious,  and  that  it  puts  in 
issae  divers  public  treaties  and  conventions, 
alleged  in  the  said  petition,  and  found  by  the 
said  inquisition,  to  have  been  entered  into  be- 
tween ^vers  kin^s  of  Great  Britain,  predeces- 
sors and  progenitors  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  divers  foreign  princes  and  states, 
and  also  that  the  said  Attorney  General  has  in 
and  by  the  said  first  plea  denied  the  existence 
of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed 
in  the  59th  year  of  the  late  King  Geoi^e  the 
Third,  to  enable  certain  commissioners  fully  to 
carry  into  effect  several  conventions  for  liquida- 
ting claims  of  British  subjects  and  others 
against  the  Government  of  France,  and  has  in 
and  bj  his  said  first  plea  referred  the  alleged 
non-existence  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  to 
the  decision  of  a  jury  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  said  plea  is  in  divers  other  respects  informal 
and  insufficient,  for  replication  nevertheless,  in 
this  behalf,  the  said  suppliant  says  that,  inas- 
much as  the  said  Attorney  General  has  prayed 
that  the  truth  of  the  said  several  matters  and 
things  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  coontiy,  the 
said  suppliant  doth  the  like. 

"  And  the  said  suppliant  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him 
secondly  above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  therein 
contained,  are  insufficient  in  law  in  this,  to  wit 
that  the  same  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  plea 
pleaded  by  way  of  traverse,  or  m  confession  and 


avoidance,  of  matter  contained  in  an  inquisition 
taken  under  a  commission  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  matter  alleged  in  a  petition  of  right, 
for  replication  nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the 
said  suppliant  says  that  the  several  causes  ot 
petition  in  the  said  petition,  and  aUo  in  the  said 
inquisition  contained,  specified  and  set  forth 
did,  and  each  of  them  did,  accrue  to  the  said 
suppliant  within  six  years  next  before  the  pre- 
senting and  exhibiting  of  the  said  petition  by 
the  said  suppliant  to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen: 
and  this  the  said  suppliant  prays  may  be  in- 
quired of  by  the  country. 

**  And  the  said  suppliant,  protesting  that  the 
plea  of  the  said  Attorney  General  by  him  thirdly 
above  pleaded,  and  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained, are  insufficient  in  law,  for  replication 
nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the  said  suppliant 
sa^s  that  the  several  causes  of  petition  in  the 
said  petition,  and  also  in  the  said  inquisition, 
contained  did,  and  each  of  them  did,  accrue  to 
the  said  suppliant  since  the  accession  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  to  the  Crown  and  sove- 
reignty of  this  realm:  and  this  he,  the  said 
suppliant,  also  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the 
country. 

"J.  Mawwiho." 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  rejoined  in  issne 
on  the  last  two  counts  of  the  replication. 

The  case  was  tried  at  Bar,  in  Trinity 
Tacation  1844,  (a)  before  Lord  Dbvhak, 
L.O.J.,  Pattbsoh,  Williams  and  Oole- 
BIBOE,  JJ.,  and  a  jury. 

The  jury  found  for  the  suppliant  on  the 
first  issue,  and  for  the  drown  on  the 
others. 

In  Michaelmas  term  1844,  Eill  obtained 
a  rule  callins  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
show  cause  wny  the  verdict  should  not  be 
entered  for  the  suppliant  on  the  first 
issue ;  and  why  judf^ment  should  not  be 
entered  for  the  suppliant,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict  founa  for  i^e  Grown  on  the 
second  and  third  issues. 

In  the  same  term,  the  BoUeitor  Oeneral 
(Sir  J^.  The9iger),(b)  obtained  a  rule  calling 
on  the  suppliant  to  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  entered  in  for  tho 
defendant  on  the  first  issue,  non  obstante 
veredicto  for  the  said  suppliant  on  part  of 
the  said  issue. 

In  Hilary  term  and  vacation,  1845, 
Hill,  Manning,  Seijt.,  MeUor,{e)  O.  A, 
Young,  and  ChiehoVm  Anstey  showed  cause 
against  the  Solicitor  OeneraVs  rule :  and 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral  (Sir  F.  Tkesiaer), 
Kelly, (d)  and  Waddington(e)  supported  the 
rule. 


(a)  June  SO,  21,  22,  and  24. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chehnsford,  L.C. 
(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  Q.B. 
(rf)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
(e)  Afterwards  Permanent   Under-Secretary 
of  State  for^the  Home  Department.  , 
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In  the  same  Hilary  vaoation  the  Gonrt 
directed  the  connsel  for  the  suppliant  to 
argne  in  support  of  HUVa  rule :  and  ac- 
cordingly. 

Hill,  Manning,  Serjt.,  Mellor,  Totrng, 
and  Arutetf  for  the  Happliant. 

The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  F.  Thenger) 
and  Waddingion  for  the  Grown. 

On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  was  con- 
tended that  a  petition  of  right  only  lay  for 
the  recovery  of  land,  or  snecific  chattels. 

On  the  part  of  the  suppliant  it  was  con- 
tended that  on  petition  of  right  it  was  not 
necessary  for  a  petitioner  to  show  a  legal 
right,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  his 
claim  was  founded  on  justice. (a) 

The  following  authorities  were  referred 
to  on  this  question,  which  led  to  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  petition  of 
right,  and  the  proper  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, both  as  to  substance  and  form:  — 
Y.  B.  Tr.  34  H.  6.  fol.  505.  pi.  18 ;  3  Pitz. 
Abr.  &}.  (ed.  1565)  Peticion,  pi.  8 ;  Aahby 
T.  Whiie,  2  Ld  Baymd.  938,  953 ;  Case  of 
Cives  Eborwn,  Byleys  PI.  Pari.  252  (33 
Ed.  1);  1  Bot.  Pari.  165,  No.  56;  the 
Case  of  the  Bank&rs,  14  St.  Tr.  1.  48; 
Cose  of  Bishop  de  Sdllowe,  Byley*8  PI. 
Pari.  408  (14  Ed.  2.) ;  1  Eot.  Pari.  374, 
No.  30 ;  Case  of  Wardan,  ByWs  PI.  Pari. 
262  (33  Ed.  1.);  1  Rot.  Pari.  170.  No. 
95 ;  MacbecAh  y.  Haldi'mand,  1  T.  K.  172; 
2  Bp.  Abr.  13lo,  Peticion  pi.  19  (1  H.  7.) ; 

2  Br.   Abr.   130a,    Peticion  pi.   2;    2  & 

3  Ed.  6.  c.  8. ;  2  Br.  Abr.  130,  Peticion, 
pi.  3 ;  the  Case  of  the  Wardens  and  Com- 
manaUy  of  Saddlers,  4  Kep.  546;  34 
Ed.  3.  c.  14. ;  36  Ed.  3.  c.  13. ;  Case  of 
Basing,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  334  (35  Ed.  1.) : 
1  Bot.  Pari.  179,  No.  44;  the  Bankers' 
case,  Skinn.  601,  607;  Case  of  JSverle, 
Byley's  Pi.  Pari.  251  (33  Ed.  1.) ;  1  Bot. 
Pari.  164,  No.  52;  Viscount  Canterbury  v. 
the  Attorney  General,  1  PhiU,  30,  &  4  St. 
Tr.  N.8. ;  Case  of  Gervais  de  Clifton,Y.  B. 
Paach.  22  Ed.  3.  fol.  5,  A.  pi.  12;  Case  of 
Robert  de  Clifton,  1  Bot.  Pari.  416  (18  Ed. 
2.),  No.  3;  3  Bla.  Com.  234,  Ac;  1 
Bla.  Com.  243  ;  Finch's  Law,  B.  4 
ch.  3,  p.  256  (ed.  1769);  2  Br.  Abr. 
1305,  Peticion,  pi.  12,  15,  16 ;  ib.  131a, 
pi.  21;  ib,  1315,  pi.  24;  Staundforde's 
Prerogative,  ch.  22,  p.  725,  &c, ;  Ca»e  of 
CadelU  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  414  (14  Ed.  2.) ; 
1    Bot.    Pari.    378,     No.    61;    Case  of 


(a)  See  Letter  to  Lord  Cottenhum  on  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  Petition  of  Right,  by  T. 
Chisholm  Anstey  (one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case), 
London,  1843 ;  also  Maitland's  Idemoranda  de 
Parliamento.  1805;  Viscount  Canterbury  v. 
Beg.  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  767;  Tobiu  v.  Beg.  16 
C.  B.  N.  S.  810;  Feather  t.  Beg.  6  B.  and  S. 
257;  TkomasY.  Beg.  L.  R.  10,  Q.B. 81 ;  Windsor 
and  Annapolis  Bailvay  v.  Beg.  11  A  pp.  Ca. 
607. 
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Terward,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  414(14  Ed.  2.) ; 
1  Pari.  Rot.  378,  No.  62;  Case  of 
Norihampton,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  414  (14  Ed. 
2.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  378,  No.  63;  Case 
of  Aynesham,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  251  (33  Ed. 
1.);  1  Bot.  P^l.  164.,  No.  48;  Case 
of  Estretelyng,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  251  (33 
Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  164,  No.  49; 
Case  De  Debitis,  Byley's  PI.  Pari.  253 
(33  Ed.  1.) ;  1  Bot.  Pari.  165,  No.  69;  Pal^ 
grave  on  the  original  authority  of  the 
King's  Council,  p.  23,  27 ;  Dixon  v.  Harris 
son,  Vaugh.,  36,  47;  Bex  v.  Johnson, 
6  East,  583  ;  Cjv?e  of  Leoesham,  Byley'8  PL 
Pari.  641  (4  Ed.  3.),  No.  27;  2  Rot. 
Pari.  49.  No.  75 ;  Case  of  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1  Bot.  Pari.  421  (18  Ed.  2.),  No.  18;  Case 
of  Multon  and  Lucy,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  263 
(33  Ed.  1.),  1  Bot.  Pari.  170,  No.  98; 
Case  of  LiUleover,  Byley's  PL  Pari  263 
(33  Ed.  1.) ;  I  Bot.  Pari.  170,  No.  99 ; 
Case  of  Ely,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  249  (33  Ed. 
1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  163,  No.  40;  Case 
of  Pavnel,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  231  (30  Ed.  1.), 

1  Bot.  Pari.  146,  No.  2;  Co.  Knt. 
422a,  Petition  de  Droit,  pi.  2;  Case  of 
Dei^Ul,  1  Bot.  Pari.  401  (15  and  16  Ed. 
2.),  No.  82 ;  Case  of  Hawise,  1  Bot.  Pari. 
412  (15  and  16  Ed.  2.),  No.  150 ;  Case  of  De 
Piatt,  1  Bot.  Pari.  437  (19  Ed.  2.).  No.  26 ; 
Case  of  De  AudeU,  1  Bot.  Pari.  453  (12  Ed. 
2.).  No.  28;  Case  of  De  Veer,  1  Bot.  Pari. 
479  (incert.,  Ed.  1.  and  2.),  No.  110; 
Cases  in  2  Bot.  Pari.  37,  41,  and  45  (4  Ed. 
3.);  Case  of  Belhouse,  Byley's  PL  Pari. 
253  (33  Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  165,  No. 
61.  ;  Case  of  Hide,  Byley's  PL  ParL  255 
(33  Ed.  1.),  1  Bot.  Pari.  167,  No.  71; 
Case  of  Elsefend,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  256 
(33  Ed.  1.).  1  Bot.  Pari.  167,  No.  75; 
Case  of  Hastings,  Byley's  PL  ParL  414 
(14  Ed.  2.).  1  Bot.  ParL  377,  No. 
60;    Case    of   Burgesses  of  Scardoburgh, 

2  Bot.  Pari.  221  (21  and  22  Ed.  3.),  ^o. 
60 ;  Case  of  Faversha^n  Abbe,  Byley's  PI. 
ParL  646  (4  Ed.  3.),  2  Bot.  Pari.  48, 
No.  68 ;  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves. 
Sen.  444,  446 ;  4  Inst.  116 ;  3  Fitz.  Abr.  ^a 
(ed.  1565),  Potion,  pL  15  (see  note  (a)  to 
Smith  T.  Upton,  6  Man.  &  G.  251); 
Beeve  v.  the  Attorney  General,  2  Atk.  223 ; 
Mitford's  Plead.  31   (p.   33  in  5th  ed.) ; 

1  DanieWs  Ch.  Pr.  138  (2nd  ed.),  ch.  4,  s. 

2  ;  the  Attorney  General  v.  Aspinall,  2  Myl. 
&  Cr.,  613;  In  the  matter  of  the  Baron 
De  Bode,  4  Jar.,  645;  Manning's  Ezch. 
Pr.  118,  127 ;  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  A. 
&  E.  1,  183,  207;  HUl  v.  Bigge,  3  Ifoo. 
P.  C.  465,  476 ;  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  ch. 
3 ;  Bracton,  fol.  107,  B.  3,  Tract  1,  c.  9,  s. 
1 ;  BriUon,  introd.  s.  4 ;  De  petitionibns 
in  Parliament,  Byley's  PL  Pari.  Appendix 
442,  4  (8  Ed.  1.);  De  ordinatione  de  peti- 
tionibns Parliam.  Byley's  PL  ParL  Appen- 
dii,  459  (21  Ed.  1.);  Bex  t.  Portington, 
12  Mod*  31 ;  Case  of  Lodelawe,  Byley's  PL 
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Pari.  261  (33  Ed.  1.);  1  Bot.  Pari.  169, 
No.  88 ;  Introd action  to  Rot.  Lit.  Glaus, 
xxii.,  xxviii.;  Case  of  Waldeboef,  1  Rot. 
Pari.  168,  No.  78;  Case  of  Cnst-ChureK  1 
Byl  PL  Pari.  241  (33  Ed.  1.) ;  I  Rot.  Pari. 
159,  No.  3;  Cotton's  case,  Y.  B.  Hil. 
(2  Ed.  3.),  fol.  186.  pi.  2 ;  Y.  B.  Mich. 
(24  Ed.  3.).  fol.  646,  pi.  69 ;  3  Pitz.  Abr. 
66  (ed.  1565),  Peticion,  pi.  19;  Proceed- 
ings, Ac.  of  the  Privy  Council,  Vol.  v., 
Pref.  p.  xc,  &o.,  p.  316;  3  Inst.  242; 
Case  of  De  Qrey,  1  Bot.  Pari.  397  (15 
and  16  Ed.  2.).  No.  59;  Yearb.  Mich. 
10  H.  4,  fol.  4a,  pi.  8 ;  1  Rot.  Pari.  61 
(18  Ed.  1.),  No.  195;  37  Assis.  fol.  218, 
pi.  11 ;  Yearb.  Paach.  7  H.  7,  fol.  106,  pi. 
2 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  9  H.  4,  fol.  4a,  pi.  17 ; 
Yearb.  Hil.  21  H.  7,  pi.  1,  fol.  la,  3a ; 
Yearb.  Trin.  35  H.  6,  fol.  60a,  61a,  B.  pi.  1 ; 
Beg.  V.  Tutchin,  2  Ld.  Rayra.  1061,  1065 ; 
I  Fitz.  Abr.  272a  (ed.  1565),  Dette,  pi.  17 ; 
1  Pitz.  Abr.  137a  (ed.  1565),  Barre,  pi. 
121 ;  2  Bro.  Abr.  261a,  Traverse  d'offioe, 
pi.  18;  Colebrooke  v.  Aitonvey  Oefneral^ 
7  Price  146;  Friddy  v.  Boee,  3  Mer.  86, 
94;  Ellis  v.  Earl  Grey,  6  Sim.  214;  and 
Oldham  v.  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  cit. 
ib.  220 ;  Proceedings  against  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  14  St.  Tr.  234, 261 ;  Y.  B.  Mich. 
39  H.  6,  fol.  27a,  pi.  40;  Y.  B.  Hil, 
3  H.  7,  fol.  26,  p.  10;  Moore  v.  Boul- 
cott,  1  Bing.  N.  0.  323;  WUlion  v.  Berkley, 
Plowd.  223,  248 ;  3  Inst.  240,  Ac,  ch.  106 ; 
Bruerton*s  case,  3  Dyer,  3596,  360a,  pi. 
(5) ;  20  Vin.  Abr.  14,  Stricti  Juris,  pi.  8; 
Y.  B.  Mich.  11  H.  4,  fol.  28a,  pi.  63; 
Y,  B.  Tr.  11  H.  4,  fol.  806,  pi.  23 ;  Y.  B. 
Mich.  13  H.  4,  fol.  66,  pi.  15;  Y.  B.  Hil. 
13  H.  4,  fol.  146,  pi.  11 ;  Y.  B.  Hil.  21  H. 
7,  fol.  18a,  pi.  30. 

The  following  authorities  were  cited 
on  the  questions,  whether  the  inquisition 
could  be  looked  into  without  reference  to 
the  petition ;  whether,  on  reference  to  the 
petition,  the  Crown's  liability  was  suffici- 
ently found  by  inquisition  ;  and  as  to  the 
consequence  of  a  defective  finding: — 
Staundforde,  Prerogative,  736»  ch.  22,  tit. 
Petition  ;  Com.  Dig.  Prerogative  (D.  80) ; 
Rastairs  Ent.  461a,  Petition,  pi.  1;  Finch's 
Law,  B.  and  ch.  3,  p.  256  (ed.  1759) ;  Case 
o(  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1  Rot.  Pari.  421  (18  Ed, 
2.),  No.  18  ;  Case  of  Earl  of  Kent,  Yearb. 
jail.  (21  Ed.  3.),  fol.  47a,  pi.  68 ;  Yearb. 
Mich.  13  H.  7.  fol.  11a,  pi.  12 ;  Yearb. 
Mich.  9  H.  4,  fol.  6a,  pi.  20 ;  Yearb.  Hil. 
4H.  7,  fol.  5a,  pi.  10;  Yearb.  Hil.  21  H. 
7,  fol.  18a,  pi.  30 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  8  H.  7, 
fol.  186,  pi.  19 ;  Yearb.  Trin.  9  H.  6,  fol. 
20a,  pi.  15 ;  Yearb.  Mich.  39  H.  6,  pi.  36, 
pi.  5. 

On  the  question,  whether  the  sup- 
pliant's claim  was  within  the  terms  of  the 
4}reatie8  and  conventions,  the  following 
I^Dthorities  were  cited :  —  Count  WalVs 
cas0,  3  SJI^apPff  13 ;  GountMt  Conway's  case, 


2  Knapp,  364;  Countess  of  DdlhauM  v. 
M*D(maXl,7C\. & F.817;  MunroY, ifunro, 
7  CI.  A  F.  842 ;  Case  of  ^neas  Macdonaid, 
Post.  C.  L.  59 ;  Drummond's  case,  2  Knapp, 
295 ;  Daniel  v.  Commisgioners  for  Claims  on 
France,  ib.  23 ;  Story's  case,  3  Dyer,  2986 ; 
Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  47,  b.  48 
(Boston,  1834) ;  C(dvvn*s  case,  7  Rep.  la, 
6a ;  Co.  Lit.  8a ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  69,  70. 

Printed  extracts  from  the  treaties,  Ac., 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  bj 
the  suppliant.  On  the  question,  whether 
the  Court  could  look  out  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  take  judicial  notice  of  these 
documents.  Taylor  ▼.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  132, 
and  Van  Omeron  y.  Dotinch,  2  Camp.  42, 
44,  were  cited. 

On  the  construction  of  the  treaties,  and 
59  Geo.  3.C.  31.,  as  affecting  the  jorisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  the  question,  whether 
the  matter  was  res  judicata,  or  concluded 
by  the  recitals  in  the  statute,  the  follow- 
ing authorities  were  referred  to : — 

Earl  of  Leicester  y.  Hevion,  Plowd. 
384,  398 ;  PUkington  y.  Commissioners 
for  Claims  on  France^  2  Knapp,  7 ;  Cotm- 
tess  Con/way's  case,  2  Knapp,  364 ; 
Dani^  y.  Commissumers  for  vlaims  on 
France,  tb.  28 ;  Drumm>onds  case,  ib.  295  ; 
Webster^s  case,  ib.  386 ;  Post.  Or.  L.  185, 
Isb  Disc.  68.  3.  4;  4  Inst.  163;  Com. 
Dig.  Justices  of  the  Peace  (A.  6),  (A. 
7),  (A.  8) ;  1  Br.  Abr.  145a,  Commissions 
and  Commissioners,  p.  9,  10,  11 ;  Triquet 
y.  Baih,  3  Burr.  1478  ;  Beames's  Ele- 
ments  of  Pleas  in  Equity,  p.  88 ;  Draper 
V.  Crowther,  2  Yentr.  362 ;  Mitford's  PI. 
224  (p.  263  in  5th  ed.) ;  Cooper's  PI. 
241 ;  Earl  of  Derby  y .  Duke  of  Athol,  1  Ves. 
Sen.  202;  8.  C.  1  Dick.  129;  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  y.  Earl  of  Derby,  2  Ves. 
Sen.  337,  357 ;  Lord  Coning^y*s  case, 
9  Mod.  95 ;  Warwick  T.  White,  Bunb.  106  ; 
Moravia  y.  8lopsr,2  CJom.  Willes,  30,  34, 
37;  Blacket  y.  Lumley,  1  Ventr.240;  Jffaw- 
slap  y.  Cater,  1  Ventr.  243;  Pinager  y. 
Gale,  2  Yentr.  100 ;  SoUers  y.  Lawrence, 
Willes,  413 ;  Jennings  t.  Hankyn,  Cartb. 
11,  12;  Bex  y.  Ma^or,  Sfc.  of  Liverpool, 
4  Burr.  2244 ;  Cotes  y.  Kniqht,  3  T.  R.  442  ; 
Anon.  1  Freem.  C.  B.  104 ;  Deibridge  t. 
Pentyer,  ib.  316;  Borland  y.  Cocke,  ib. 
815  ;  Stainton  v.  Bandal,  ib.  260,  266  ; 
Baker  y.  Hohum,  ib.  316 ;  Anon.  ib.  319  ; 
Higginson  y.  Martin,  ib.  322  ;  Godfrey 
y.  Saunders,  1  Sid.  87;  Anon.  Fitzgib. 
44 ;  Bamsey  y.  Atkinson,  1  Ley.  50 ;  Price 
y.  HiU,  1  Ley.  137;  Wallis  r.  S^irs, 
2  (T.)  Jones,  230 ;  Stanyon  y.  Datna^ 
6  Mod.  223,  224;  Waldock  y.  Cooper, 
2  Wils.  16 ;  Emery  y.  Bartlett,  2  Str.  827  ; 
Dye  aohd  Olive's  case,  Marph  117;  Nabob 
of  the  Camaiic  y.  East  India  Comjpany, 
1  Ves.  Jun.  370,  388;  S.  C.  as  Nabob  of 
Arcot  y.  the  East  India  Company,  3  Bro. 
C.  O.  292,  801;  Strode  y.  Little,  1  Vern, 
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69;  Ounningham  v.  Wegg,  2  Bro.  0.  C. 
241 ;  Jone8  v.  Moldrin,  3  Lev.  141 ;  Mo$tyn 
T.  Fdbrigaa,  Oowp.  161,172;  Baynes  v. 
Baynes,  9  Ves.  462 ;  Attorney  General  v. 
Lord  Eotham,  Torn.  &  R.  209,  218; 
Sheen  v.  Bickie,  6  M.  &  W.  176.  181; 
TMutt  V.  Selby,  6  A.  &  B.  786 ;  Morgan 
V.  Seaward,  2  M.  &  W.  644,  661 ;  Y.  B. 
Mich,  85  H.  6,  fol.  la,  pi.  1 ;  HiU  v. 
Beardon,  2  Bmw.  608,  630. 

On  the  (]aeBtion,  whether  the  Grown 
oonld  be  said  to  have  reoeived  the  money 
p^id  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
oi-der  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treaanry  nnder 
59  Geo.  3.  c.  31.,  the  following  authorities 
were  referred  to  i^Bex  v.  the  Lords  Oom- 
misiioners  of  the  Treasury,  4  A.  A  E. 
286,  298 ;  In  re  Baron  De  Bode,  6  Dowl. 
P.  0.  776;  3  Bla.  Com.  264,  &o. ;  4  and 
6  W.  4,  c.  16;  Y.  B.  Mich.  9  H.  4, 
fol.  4a,  pi.  17 ;  Y.  B.  Hil.  4  H.  7.  fol.  la, 
pi.  1;  Y.  B.  Mich.  7  H.  4.  fol.  33a,  pi. 
20 ;  N&wland  v.  Attorney  General,  3  Mar. 
684 ;  MUford  v.  Reynolds,  1  Phill.  186  ; 
OircOey  v.  Lord  Falmerston,  3  B.  &  B. 
275.(a)  Cur.  adv.  tmtt. 

Lord  Dbnhan,  O.J.  (December  11th, 
1845),  delirered  the  judgment  of  the 
Oonrt. 

The  general  proposition  maintained  by 
the  sm)pliant  is,  that  the  conventions  con- 
clnded  between  England  and  France,  and 
the  proceedings  and  transactions  that  have 
followed,  have  produced  this  state  of 
things.  The  money  paid  into  the  bank 
on  the  Gk)vemment  accoant  has  been 
Tirtnally  reoeived  by  the  Crown  in  trust 
for,  and  to  the  use  of,  the  suppliant ;  that 
money  was  in  effect  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  him  a  compensation  foi* 
the  property  which  he  lost  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution;  he  falls  as 
completely  within  the  description  of  the 
person  to  whom  that  money  is  now  made 
payable  as  if  the  treaty  had  named  him  as 
that  person,  and  had  lodged  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  of  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  paid  over  to  him. 

On  the  part  of  the  Crown,  while  this 
deduction  of  facts  is  questioned  in  all  its 
parts,  long  and  able  arguments  have  been 
strenuously  urged  to  prove  that,  supposing 
all  the  facts  to  be  well  establisned  by 
eTidence  and  well  found  by  the  verdict, 
still  no  judgment  can  be  given  for  the 
suppliant  in  this  form  of  proceeding. 


(ff)  See  also  Beg.  v.  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  887  ;  Bvsiomjee  v. 
Beg,  S  Q.  B.  D.  69 ;  In  re  Nathan,  IS  Q.  B. 
D.  461 }  Beg,  v.  Commissioners  of  Income  Tar, 
91  Q.  B.  D.  818;  Kinloch  v.  Secretary  of 
Sioie  for  India,  7  App.  Ca.  619;  Beg.  y. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  2  Q.  B.  (1891), 
326. 


We  may  at  first  feel  some  regret  that 
this  line  of  objection  was  not  directed  at 
an  earlier  period  against  the  method 
adopted  by  the  suppliant  for  obtaining 
what  he  undertakes  to  prove  to  bo  his 
due.  For,  whatever  degree  of  doubt  may 
attach  on  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
case,  none  can  l>e  seriously  entertained 
that,  if  the  proceeding  were,  of  its  own 
nature,  and  in  point  of  law,  incompetent 
for  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  com- 
menced, the  Lord  GhanceUor  might  have 
been  required  at  the  very  outset  to  bring 
it  to  an  end,  and  prevent  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  the  endurance  of  anxiety 
for  so  long  a  period  with  no  possibility  of  a 
favourable  result.  Considering,  however, 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
anything  has  been  practically  done  in  a 
petition  of  right,  the  imperfection  of  all 
the  authorities,  and  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  over  this  portion  of  our  law,  as 
well  as  the  very  complicated  scries  of 
facts  related,  the  coarse  that  has  been 
taken  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  much 
lens  should  it  provoke  censure.  It  was 
natural  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  should  require 
proof  of  all  the  facts  that  might  be  found 
to  constitute  a  claim,  without  surrender- 
ing the  point  of  jurisdiction — the  ques- 
tion, namely,  how  far,  on  all  those  proofs 
being  made  out,  this  Court  has  power  to 
pronounce  upon  them  any  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  suppliant.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  position  of  things  with  which  we  are 
now  to  deal. 

We  may  here  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  secure  the  Crown  against  com- 
mitting the  same  species  of  wrong,  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary  wrong,  in  respect 
of  money,  which  founds  the  subject's  right 
to  sue  out  his  petition  when  committed  in 
respect  to  lauds  or  specific  chattels :  and 
there  is  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  door  ought  to  be 
closed  against  all  redress  or  remedy  for 
such  wrong.  The  reference  from  the 
Crown  to  the  law  officers,  and  that  of  the 
law  officers  to  the  Chancellor,  would  seem 
to  reject  the  ordinary  rules  and  analogies 
of  legal  proceedings,  in  order  to  aiTive  at 
the  conclusion  whether  the  subject's  right 
has  been  in  any  manner  infringed  by  the 
Crown,  and  to  show  that,  if  the  infraction  is 
duly  proved,  reparation  ought  to  be  made. 
The  dignity  of  the  Crown  itself  appears 
to  demand  that  when  the  inquiry  which 
it  has  enjoined  is  so  terminated,  the 
proper  course  for  giving  effect  to  its 
second  and  more  important  injunction, 
that  right  be  done,  should  be  pursued. 
For  this  reason,  without  coming  to  any 
decisions  on  matters  which  may  be  called 
technical,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine, in  the  first  place,  whether  the  facts 
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found  by  the  Jury  ostablish  the  right,  sup- 
poBing  for  the  present  that  this  remedy  is 
given  by  our  laws. 

The  Baron  de  Bode  makes  his  claim  in 
the  character  of  a  British  subject,  whose 
real  property  in  France  was  nndnly  con- 
fiscated by  the  French  anthorities  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  was 
therefore  entitled  to  compensation  by  the 
fourth  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of 
30th  May  1814,  by  the  Oonrention  of 
20th  November  1815,  by  the  Convention 
of  25th  April  1818,  and  by  an  Act  of  the 
Britidh  Parliament  passed  in  59  Oeo.  3.(a) 
He  asserts  that,  after  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  last  convention  and 
the  last  Act  had  examined  and  decided  on 
all  the  claims  of  claimants  duly  registered, 
a  sum  exceeding  480,000^  still  remained 
in  their  hands ;  that  more  than  200,0002. 
of  this  sum  was  applied  to  fciatisfy  claims 
made  after  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty,  but  examined  by  special  authority 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  that 
the  residue,  also  exceeding  200,0002.,  was 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
Government  account  by  their  direction. 
And  these  sums  he  claims  as  liable,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  to  make  good  the 
compensation  which  became  due  to  him 
under  the  treaties  nnd  the  Act. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  propositions 
which  may  be  called  the  ingreoients  of 
this  claim  that  is  not  encountered  with 
formidable  objections.  Our  duty  is  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  And  two  things 
are  to  be  premised :  First,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  wholly  on  the  suppliant; 
secondly,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which 
sat  in  this  Court,  is  the  conclusive  finding 
of  facts,  on  which  our  judgment  must 
proceed.  They  have  afiBrmed  the  ex-parte 
finding  of  a  former  jury  summoned  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor' 8  order,  in  all  its  parts  j 
but  they  have  said  nothing  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  contents  of  the  petition 
may  be  said  to  be  put  in  issue  by  the 
AtUyrney-OeneraVt  traverse  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  inquisition ;  but  no  evidence 
was  offered  in  proof  of  any  allegation  not 
found  in  the  latter.  Does,  then,  the  in- 
quisition set  forth  a  title  to  obtain  this 
money  from  the  Crown  P 

The  suppliant's  first  step  is  his  charac- 
ter of  a  British  subject :  and  this  we 
shall  assume,  without  entering  on  the 
argument,  to  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
But,  taking  it,  as  such  an  occasion  re- 
quires, in  its  largest  sense,  the  next  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is  whether  the  sup- 
pliant is  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
treaty  (of  1786)  can  apply  to  him. 


(a)  59  Geo.  8.  c.  31. 


In  case  of  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween England  and  France, 

"  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  residing 
in  the  dominion  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  remaining  and  continuing  their  trade 
therein,  without  any  manner  of  distnrbance,  as 
long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no 
offence  against  the  laws  and  ordinances ;  and  in 
case  their  conduct  shall  render  <heni  suspected, 
and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged 
to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve 
months  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  that  the}'  may  remove  with  their  etfeots 
and  property,  whether  entrusted  to  individuals  or 
to  the  State.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
those  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  established 
laws." 

The  treaty  of  1814  (additional  Art.  4) 
provides  for  taking  off  sequesters,  and  pro- 
vides that  commissioners 

"  shall  undertake  the  examination  of  the  claims 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  upon  the 
French  Government,  for  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, movable  or  immovable,  illegally  confi<- 
oated  "  {indument  conJUquis)  *'  by  the  French 
authorities,  as  also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of 
their  debts  or  other  property,  illegally  detained 
under  sequester,  since  1792." 

Next,  the  treaty  of  20th  November  1816, 
in  its  ninth  article,  declares  the  necessity 
of  executing  the  fourth  additional  article 
of  the  preceding  treaty.  Finally,  another 
Convention  of  the  date  (No.  7)  last  men- 
tioned  begins  with  the  following  Article: — 

''The  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
baving  claims  npou  the  French  Government, 
who,  in  contravention  of  the  second  article  of  tht* 
Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1786,  and  since  the  first 
of  January  1 793,  have  suffered  on  that  account " 
(ont  6ik  atteints  k  cet  £gard,  par  les  effcts  de  la 
confiscation,  &c.)  '*  by  the  confiscations  or  se- 
questrations decreed  in  France,  shall,  in  con> 
formity  to  the  fourth  additional  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  year  1814,  themselves, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  be  indemnified  and  paid,  when  their 
claims  shall  have  been  admitted  as  legitimate, 
and  when  the  amount  of  them  shall  have  been 
ascertained  according  to  the  forms  and  under 
the  conditions  hereafter  stipulated." 

At  this  point  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect, if  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  had 
undergone  no  alteration,  that  the  sup- 
pliant  should  Bet  forth  the  particulars  m 
which  its  second  clause  had  been  violated 
in  respect  to  him  :  that  is,  that  he  had 
been  prevented,  on  the  ruptm*e  between 
the  two  States,  from  removing  liis  pro- 
perty and  effects.  But  the  first  article  of 
the  convention,  No.  7,  certainly  extends 
the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
to  cases  of  the  undue  oonfiscation  of  the 
property  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  sab- 
jects.    Then  his  allegation  ought  to  have 
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been  that  his  property  was  nndnly  eon- 
fittoated,  and  the  particulars  onght  to 
haTe  been  shown.  The  spirit  of  the  two 
treaties  combined  seems  to  be  this  :  *'  We 
have  engaged  to  protect  yonr  property  as 
long  as  yon  reside  in  France  nnder  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  If  you  shall  make  it 
clear  that  the  Beyolntionary  Government 
nndnly  confiscated  instead  of  protecting 
it,  when  the  mptnre  ocoarred,  we  will 
give  you  compensation  for  the  loss  that 
has  ensued."  But  the  inquisition  here,  as 
in  its  former  parts,  merely  states  the  facts 
that  occurred,  and  leaves  to  the  Court  the 
daty  of  drawing  the  inference  that  the 
property  was  unlawfully  confiscated.  It 
does  not  find  that  the  confiscation  followed 
the  rupture,  or  was  caused  by  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  cause  musi  be  collected  from 
this  statement  to  have  been  the  suppliant's 
violation  of  the  law  of  France  adjudged 
by  some  tribonal  in  that  country.  The 
conduct  for  which  the  sentence  was 
passed  was  called  by  the  name  of  "emi- 
gration"; how  deHnod  and  qualified  by 
the  law  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  We 
cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  nor  pronounce  the  law 
illegal,  or  (in  the  English  phrase)  undue, 
unless  it  were  manifest  that  any  law, 
which  snbjected  any  act  of  emigration  to 
the  penalty  of  confincation,  must  be  in  its 
nature  void  when  applied  to  any  British 
subject  residing  in  France.  Bnt  this  gene- 
ral proposition  cannot  be  maintained, (a) 
unless  the  birth  in  England  made  the 
suppliant  so  exclusively  and  indefeasibly 
a  British  subject  that  he  conld  not  be  in 
any  way  amenable  to  French  law ;  and 
this  would  lie  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  allegiance  recognig^ed  by  our 
own  law  and  conformable,  for  aught  we 
know,  to  the  law  of  France.  If  this  law 
of  emigration  is  not  proved  to  us  to  be  ab- 
solutely void  as  against  the  snppliant,  we 
find  no  complaint  made  of  its  being  unlaw- 
fully enforced  bv  the  French  tribunal 
which  pronounced  sentence  under  it.  An 
inquiry  of  that  nature  would  indeed  be 
singular,  and  would  lead  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  functions  for  which  we  are 


(a)  But  lee  Pilkington's  ca<e,  2  Knapp,  P.  C. 
18,  where  Sir  W.  Grant  said,  "The  Treaty  of 
1814  proceeds  upon  the  aMumption  that  the 
confiscation  or  the  sequestration  of  British  pro- 
perty WMS  an  historically  improper  and  unjusti- 
fiable act.  An  illegal  act  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be,  because  it  was  the  act  of  that  which 
was  at  the  time  a  sovereign  power.  The  ex- 
pression used  is  indHment  confisqu^.  Kow 
property  may  be  said  to  be  inditment  confisqu^f 
with  refrrence  to  the  Treaty  of  1786,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  modem  usage  of  nations  at  war,  or 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  country 
towards  the  subjects  of  France." 
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wholly  incompetent.  We  must  constitute 
ourselves  a  court  of  error  on  points  of 
law  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of 
fact  for  the  revision  of  all  sentences  which 
were  pronounced  against  British  subjects, 
after  the  rupture,  for  any  offence  what- 
ever. In  the  large  sense  that  must  be 
assigned,  for  this  argument,  to  the  ex- 
pression *'  ind^lment  confisqu^s,"  any  one 
of  them  unjustly  condemned  for  highway 
robbery,  whose  attainder  may  have  drawn 
after  it  the  forfeiture  of  his  land,  may 
bring  himself  within  this  clause  and  en- 
title himself  to  full  compensation,  if  a 
Middlesex  jury  shall  now  think  the  con- 
viction wrong.  Whatever  we  may  know 
historically  of  the  conduct  of  the  Courts 
during  the  Bevolution,  we  certainly  should 
not  be  justified  in  pronouncing  their 
judgment  wrong  in  any  particular  case 
without,  at  least,  some  direct  proof.  But 
here  the  inouisition  itself  records  one 
piece  of  evidence  without  stating  that 
that  was  all  the  evidence  adduced,  which 
goes  far-  to  establish  what  would  be  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  case  of  emigra- 
tion: that  the  Baron  de  Bode  **  took 
refuge  '*  in  the  Austrian  army,  which  was 
at  that  time  invading  the  soil  of  France. 

But  supposing  now  that  these  doubts 
are  groundless  and  that  the  suppliant 
has  brought  himself  within  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  next  requisite  is  to  show 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  its  provi- 
sions. He  is  to  be  indemnified  and  paid 
when  his  claim  shall  have  been  admitted 
to  be  legitimate,  and  when  the  amount  of 
it  shall  have  been  ascertained,  according 
to  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated. 

fs  o  statement  appears  in  the  inquisition 
that  the  claim  has  been  admitted  as 
legitimate,  or  that  the  amount  has  been 
ascertained,  but  the  contrary  in  both 
respects;  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  subsequent  Treaty  of  1818,  and  the 
statute  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31.,  founded  upon  it, 
by  which  the  time  of  preferring  claims 
was  extended  for  those  ciaimants  who  had 
let  slip  the  former  opportunity. 

The  treaty  is  ouoted  in  general  tenns 
for  its  object,  ana  recites  that  funds  had 
been  provided  for  effecting  it.  The  Act 
is  also  quoted  in  the  inquisition.  The 
claimants,  to  whom  the  indulgence  is 
granted,  are  such  persons  as  shall  have 
caused  their  names  to  be  inserted  in  the 
register  provided  for  claimants  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Convention  of 
1815  (Art.  xii).  The  suppliant  alleges,  and 
the  inquisition  finds,  that  neither  his  name 
nor  his  claim  had  been  placed  on  this 
register  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
He,  therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the 
enacting  clause ;  and  his  right  to  receive 
the  money  is  shaped  in  a  different  manner. 
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The  registered  claimantB  are,  first,  to 
receive  the  sams  adjudged  to  them  ;  and 
the  CommisBioners  of  Deposit,  during  the 
time  that  any  capital  remain  in  their 
riames  unappropriated  to  chiimants^  are 
authorised,  on  receiving  directions  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  part  with  it 
for  payment  of  such  olai  m  s ;  or,  if  they  are 
all  paid,  to  apply  it  to  such  other  purposes 
as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  direct. 
And  the  inquisition  finds  that,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  the  registered  claims  that  have 
been  established,  a  surplus  exceeding 
480,0002.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Deposit,  out  of  which 
200,000Z.  were  applied  to  payment  of 
claims  tendered  too  late  under  the  Con- 
vention of  November,  18 L5,  but  admitted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasarv ;  and  the  residue  was  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Government 
account,  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act.  This 
is  the  residue,  says  the  suppliant,  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  French  Government  to 
the  English,  in  trust  for  himself  and  other 
British  subjects  whose  property  was  un- 
lawfully confiscated ;  and,  as  all  the  other 
claims  have  been  discharged,  I  call  upon 
the  English  Government  to  apply  it  to- 
wards making  good  my  loss. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
extract  any  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  out 
of  these  circumstances  to  the  payment  of 
any  money.  The  amount  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained,  nor  the  claim  to 
any  amount  established;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
granted  the  indulgence  with  which  others 
have  been  favoured,  or  even  have  been 
requested  to  Institute  any  inquiry  into  the 
validity  of  the  Baron's  claim.  He  might 
very  possibly  have  had  just  ground  for 
making  such  a  reouest,  and  might  reason- 
ably have  expectea  that  they  should  not 
lose  their  control  over  any  sum  remaining 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Deposit  till 
such  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  a  close ; 
bnt  they  might  have  lawfully,  and,  per- 
haps with  good  reason,  reftised  that  in- 
dnlgence  ;  uie  inqniry  might  have  tamed 
out  unfavourably  to  the  Baron's  claim ; 
they  miebt  have  thought  others  entitled 
to  a  pre^renoe  over  him. 

Assuredly,  there  is  no  account  in  which 
this  or  any  other  snm  slands  to  his  credit. 
The  Court  is  left  once  more  to  draw  an 
important  inference  which  the  snppliant 
ought  to  have  drawn  for  himself,  stating 
the  premises  whence  it  flowed.  The  in- 
ference suggested  is  that  the  whole 
200,000Z.  is  virtually  his;  the  premiseii 
must  be  that  no  other  claimant  can  possibly 
come  in  to  claim  any  part  of  it.  But  this 
fact  is  unknown  to  us,  and  can  bv  no 
meazkS  be  deduced  from   the   length   of 


'  time  that  has  elapsed.    The  Baron's  own 
'  claim,  so  recently  brought  forward,  is  an 
ex<imple  which  demonstrates  the  contrary 
proposition. 

We  must  not  pass  one  of  the  allegations 
appearing  in  the  petition,  which  is  not 
affirmed  by  the  finding  in  the  inquiaitioo — 
the  awud  made  by  the  Oommissioners  in 
1822,  rejecting  the  claim,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  in  1823 — not 
that  we  conceive  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
assume  this  fact  to  be  true,  even  as  against 
the  suppliant  who  states  it«  but  that  we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  have  omitted  all 
consideration  ot  it.  In  truth,  it  suggests 
a  dilemma  to  which,  as  an  ar^ment,  great 
weip^ht  is  due.  The  inquisition,  the  only 
subject  of  our  deliberation,  states  nothing 
on  the  subject.  Then,  either  an  inquiry 
has  taken  place  on  the  suppliant's  appli- 
cation and  turns  out  unfavourable  to  him, 
or  none  has  taken  plaoe  and  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  the  money.  We  are,  in 
either  case,  left  without  the  means  of  see- 
ing that  the  surplus  has  been  received  to 
his  use  by  any  one. 

Even  if  that  could  be  maintained  the 
question  would  remain  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty can  be  said  to  have  received  the 
money.  This  is  not  found.  We  oannot 
adjudge  the  fact  on  the  allegation  that  it 
WAS  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
Government  account,  which  may  be  true 
in  numerous  modes  of  construing  language 
BO  indefinite,  without  any  participation  of 
the  Sovereign.  The  attempt  to  fix  the 
Sovereign,  individually,  from  the  decision 
of  my  brother  Goleridge,{a)  in  the  Bail 
Court,  when  he  discharged  the  rule  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasurv  to 
pay  the  Baron,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  servants  of  the  down  in 
holdinff  the  money,  cannot  po^vail.  Thev 
were,  by  the  very  supposition  on  whion 
that  rule  was  obtained,  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  acting  for  the  Crown  in  parting 
with  the  money ;  and  the  incongruity 
of  the  Sovereign  issuing  a  writ  to  th« 
Sovereign  would  have  occurred  if  this 
Court  had  directed  the  mandamus  to 
those  servants.  This  preliminary  ob- 
jection dispensed  with  any  examination 
of  the  others.  It  has  no  l>earing  on  the 
proof,  required  in  support  of  a  petition  of 
right,  that  the  Sovereign  has  or  has  had  a 
personal  benefit  from  that  which  is  sought 
to  be  received  at  his  hands.(&) 


(a)  6  Dowl.  r.  C.  770. 

(6)  23  &  84  Vict.  c.  84.  88.  Id  &  14,  provides 
that  where  there  is  judgment  for  the  suppliant 
on  petition  of  right,  if  the  petition  relate  to 
any  public  matter,  a  certificate  of  the  judgment 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  are  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out  of  any 
funds  legally  applicahle  thereto  or  afterwards 
voted  by  Parliament    If  the  petition  relate  4o 
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We  haTB  thought  it  right  to  express  the 
doubts  that  hayebeen  felt  among  us  on 
some  of  the  earliest  points  alluded  to.  But 
ou  the  poiut  last  mentioned  none  of  us  feel 
any  doubt.  We  all  think  that  this  money 
has  not  been  received  by  the  Bovereign ; 
and,  further,  that  it  has  not  been  receired 
to  the  suppliant's  use. 

HUVs  rule  disoharged. 

The  SoUciior  OeneraVs  rule  made  abso- 
lute. 

Is  THE  GOUBT  01  EXCHEQUEA  GhAHBBU. 

February  2,  3,  1849. 

Present:  Coltman,  Maxilb,  and  Wil- 
liams, JJ.,  and  Pabke,  B.,  Aldebson,  B., 
BoLR,  B.,  and  Platt,  B. 

The  suppliant  haying  died  intestate  after 
the  delivery  of  the  aboye  judgment,  his 
SOB  and  administrator  brought  a  writ  of 
error,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The 
AUomeu  OenenU  (Sir  John  Jervis)  moved  to 
quash  tlie  writ  of  error  on  the  ground  that 
awritoferrordtdnotlie  for  ^adminis- 
trator of  a  suppliant  on  a  petition  of  right, 
and  that  the  writ  of  erroi*  should  not  have 
been  brought  in  the  Excheqaer  Chamber 
under  11  Qw.  4.  &  1  WiU.  4.  c.  70.,  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  at  common  law.  The 
motioii  having  been  refused  after  argu- 
ment, (a)  Mcmning,  Serjt.,  argaed  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error.  The  AUom&y 
Ge»erai  (Sir  John  Jervit)  for  the  Crown  was 
not  called  ou.  Owr.  adv.  vuU, 

Febraary  7, 1849. 

Pabke,  B.,  now  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  has  been  most  elaborately 
argued,  and  every  authority  bearing  upon 
the  questions  arising  on  this  writ  of  error 
brought  before  us.  The  Coart  intimated 
in  a  yerj  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
their  wish  that  the  attention  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  suppliant  should  be  directed 
to  the  substantial  question  in  the  case, 
whether  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  shown 
any  right  to  the  money  claimed,  or  any 

S.rt  of  it.  At  the  close  of  my  brother 
awaing'B  argument,  we  felt  that  the 
diiBculty  in  the  way  of  the  suppliant's  re- 
covery con  Id  not  be  removed.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  considering  this 
point  with  attention,  and  we  are  all  clearly 
of  opinion  that  he  has  not  established  any 
right  to  any  part  of  this  money. 

In  our  view  of  the  case  we  need  not 
give  any  opinion  whether  a  petition  of 
right  is  a  remedy  applicable  to  the  re- 

aay  matter  affBCting  Her  Biajesty  in  her  private 
oapaeily,  the  certificate  is  to  be  ffent  to  the  Tiea- 
•orer  of  the  Heaaehold,  who  is  to  satisfy  the 
jadgment  out  of  sach  funds  as  Her  Majesty 
may  direct. 

(a)  Keported  in  18  Q.B.,  S64. 


covery  of  money  from  the  Crown.  We 
need  not  say  whether  the  Baron  de  Bode 
(unqaestionably  a  British  bom  subject)  was 
entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  conventions  with 
the  French  Government,  to  compensation 
from  them  for  the  confiscation  of  his  im- 
movable property  in  Alsace,  under  the 
circumstances  found  in  the  inquisition. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whethor  the 
petition  is  defective  in  not  stating,  and 
the  inquisition  in  not  finding,  that  the 
suppliant  was  the  only  person  whose  claim 
remained  unsatisfied,  so  as  to  entitle  him 
to  all  the  unappropriated  fund  which  he 
claims.  Assuming  that  all  the  objections 
made  in  these  respects  to  the  suppliant's 
ri^ht  to  recover  are  untenable,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  our  judgment  must 
be  against  him  ;  and  the  grounds  on  which 
our  opinion  is  formed  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words. 

By  the  treaties  and  conventions  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  inquisition,  and  in  stat. 
59  Qeo.  3.  o.  31.,  it  appears  that  the  French 
Gk)vernmont  undertook  to  examine  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  upon  the  French 
Government  for  the  value  of  immovable 
as  well  as  movable  property  unduly  (in- 
dumeni)  confiscated;  and,  to  indemnify 
them,  a  guarantee  fund  of  a  rent  of 
3,500,000  francs  was  agreed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of 
France ;  if  more  was  required,  more  was 
to  be  provided.  And,  afterwards,  the  two 
governments  aereed  by  the  convention  of 
1818  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  the 
French  Government ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  order  to  effect  the  payment 
and  entire  extinction  as  well  of  the  capital 
as  interest  thereon,  due  to  such  subjects, 
of  which  the  payment  had  been  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  first  convention,  a  rent  of 
3,000,000  francs  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
Great  Book  of  France.  When  the  French 
Government  performed  their  part  of  the 
treaty,  all  their  liability  to  the  individual 
British  subjects  was  at  an  end ;  every  sub- 
ject was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  his 
sovereign  in  relation  to  France  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  party  to  it  himself.  There 
is  no  positive  findmg  in  the  inquisition 
that  the  treaty  was  performed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  stipulated  sums.  It  might 
be  said  that  uutil  then  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  discharged ;  and  the 
c;bltgation  of  tbe  English  Government 
would  not  begin  till  that  of  the  French 
Government  ended.  But,  supposing, 
wbich  is  the  most  favourable  supposition 
for  the  suppliant,  that  the  monies  wero 
all  received  by  the  Commissioners  from 
the  French  Government  and  by  them  paid, 
not  to  officers,  but  to  the  Sovereign  of 
England,  and  the  French  Government  to 
be  entirely  released,  what  would  \ie  the 
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position  of  the  unpaid  claimants  and  the 
sappiiant  (on  the  hypothesis  of  his  heing 

J'astly  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  them)  P 
!P  no  Act  of  Parliament  had  passed  for 
l^e  application  of  this  money,  it  mi^ht 
have  been  a  qnestion  whether  the  British 
Sovereign  conld  have  applied  it  to  any 
purpose  that  he  chose ;  it  might  have 
t)Oen  contended  that,  as  it  was  received 
by  him  expressly  as  the  price  of  a  release 
of  the  French  Government  from  its  obli- 
gation to  compensate  his  snbjects  for 
their  losses,  he  took  the  money  clothed 
with  a  similar  obligation  to  distribute  it 
amongst  his  snbjects  by  way  of  compen- 
sation ;  and  that,  if  be  had  been  a  private 
individual,  who  had  received  money  under 
the  like  circumstances,  such  a  trnst  would 
have  been  implied,  and  might  have  been 
enforced  in  some  wa^,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  either  in  a  court  of  law  or 
one  of  equity ;  and,  if  so,  that  such  sub- 
'ect  had  a  remedy  by  a  petition  of  right. (a) 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  any 
opinion  on  this  supposed  case;  for  Par- 
liament, which  was  unquestionably  com- 
petent to  dispose  of  all  the  money  as  it 
thought  fit,  and  might  have  applied  it  to 
the  public  service  of  the  year,  or  given  it 
for  any  other  purpose,  ana  so  disappointed 
the  just  expectations  of  the  claimants,  has 

Provided  for  the  application  of  the  fund 
y  the  statute  59  Oeo,  3.  c.  31. ;  and  the 
case  turns  entirely  on  the  construction 
and  effect  of  that  statute.  If  the  statute 
means  that  all  the  monies  received  from 
the  French  Government  shall  be  applied 
acording  to  its  directions,  the  suppliant 
cnn  only  claim  according  to  the  statute, 
and  in  the  maimer  pointed  out  by  it ;  and, 
if  so,  a  petition  of  right  is  out  of  the  o[ues- 
tion.  And  we  are  all  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  statute  does  dispose  of  the  whole 
fund,  and  direct  how  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  argument  for  the  suppliant  is.  that 
it  disposes  only  of  such  part  of  the  funds 
as  might  be  sufiScient  to  satisfy  all  the 
claimants  whose  names  were  on  the  re- 
p^ister  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  leav- 
mg  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown, 
liable  to  the  claims  of  those  British  sub- 
jects, which  had  been  preferred  by  them 
within  three  months  according  to  the 
convention ;  and  that  the  suppliant's 
claim  was  not  entered  on  the  register 
before  the  Act,  and  was  preferred  within 
the  three  months:  two  facts  which  are 
found  by  the  inquisition  to  be  true.  If 
such  were  the  construction  of  the  statute, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  the  liability  of  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  and  his  succe«sors  if  the  Act  had 
not  passed.  But  we  are  all  satisfied  that 
the  Act  meant  to  provide  for  the  appli- 

(a)  See  Rtittomjte  v.  Keg,  2  Q.B.D.  69. 


cation  of  the  whole  fund,  and  leave  no 
part  to  be  dealt  with,  except  under  its 
enactments. 

The  Act,  after  reciting  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Arbitration  had  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  a  register  all  who  had  preferred 
their  claims  in  time  under  the  treaty, 
provides(a)  that  the  commissioners,  m 
order 

**  to  complete  the  ezainiDation  and  liquidation  of 
the  claims  of  such  penons  who  shall  have  caused 
their  names  and  claims  to  be  duly  inserted  " 

in  the  registers  before  mentioned,  are  em- 
powered to  apportion,  divide  and  distri- 
buto  the  several  sums,  and  order  them  to 
be  paid  to  the  claimants 
**  whose  names  are  duly  entered  " 

in  the  registers;  and  it  further  enacts 
that  the  payment  shall  be  a  full  dis- 
charge of  the  French  Government  and 
the  Eujglish  Government,  in  respect  of 
any  claims  falling  within  the  conventions, 
and  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  re- 
gisters daring  any  period  allotted  for  that 
purpose  by  the  said  conventions ;  and  the 
sixteenth  section  provides  that,  whilst 
any  capital  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book 
of  France  shall  remain  in  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Deposit,  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  in  the  liquidation 
of  any  claims  of  British  subjects  under 
the  conventions  (those  sums,  of  course, 
belonging  to  the  claimants  to  whom  they 
^vere  appropriated),  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  three  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  might  order  the 
stock  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Arbitration,  to  be 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied 

'*  to  the  payment  or  liquidation  of  any  such 
claims,  or,  in  case  alt  such  claims  shall  be  paid 
or  liquidated,  for  such  other  purposes  as  " 

the    Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or 
three  of  them,  shall  direct  the  Commission 
of  Arbitration 
"  to  apply  the  same." 

We  think  that  the  first  section  would 
probably  be  construed  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Arbitration, 
&c.,  to  adjudicate,  not  merely  on  claims 
entered  on  the  register  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  but  on  all  that  should 
nave  been  entered  after  the  pa9sing  of  the 
Act,  and,  consequently,  that  they  had 
power  to  decide  on  the  suppliant's  claim ; 
which,  indeed,  it  appears  o^  the  petition 
that  they  did ;  and  tneir  decision  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  if  we 
cannot  take  notice  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  petition  against  the  suppliant,  it  is 

(a)  Sect.  1. 
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enoagh  to  say  that  he  might  have  applied 
for  compensation  in  that  form,  and  the 
statute  provides  no  other.  And,  if  the 
statute  provided  a  remedy  only  for  the 
claims  entered  on  the  register  before  the 
Act  passed,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  re- 
sidue, after  satisfying  those  claims,  is  at 
the  absolute  disposition  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  discharged  of  all 
trusts.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  Legislature  meant  that  the  surplus 
after  payment  of  such  claims  as  were 
paid,  which  surplus  is  directed  to  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  or  liqui- 
dation of  claims,  should  oe  meant  to  be 
applied  to  any  but  those  before  provided 
for,  namely,  the  unpaid  claims  adjudi- 
cated or  to  be  adjnaicated  upon  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Arbitration.  It  cannot 
be  intended  that  new  claims  not  contem- 
plated or  provided  for  by  the  Act  should 
oe  a  charge  on  the  surplus.  Nor  is  there 
any  injustice  in  this  Act  of  Parliament; 
it  provides  for  the  due  liquidation  of 
every  claim  that  could  be  made,  if  it  ap- 
plies to  all  made,  within  the  three  months 
mentioned  in  the  convention,  which  were 
on  the  register  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  or  thereafter  placed  on  it;  and,  if 
not,  it  applies  to  all  that  would  probably 
be  made,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature ;  the  surplus,  therefore,  after 
the  registered  claims  were  satisfied,  is 
clearly  placed  at  the  absolute  disposition 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  no  one  had  any  claim  to  any  part  of 
it  unless  the  Commissioners  should  choose 
to  give  it.  The  suppliant,  therefore,  has 
no  right  to  any  part  of  the  sum  which  he 
claims :  and  it  makes  no  difierence  whether 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  to 
be  treated  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  Crown 
or  not.  If  the  money  should  be  deemed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  it  is  in 
its  hands  to  be  disposed  of  as  its  advisers 
may  think  fit,  and  unafiectedby  any  right 
of  any  other  person. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
suppliant  has  no  right  to  any  part  of  it ; 
and  our  duty  is  confined  to  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  right  merely. 

It  was  suggested  as  doubtful  whether 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  could  give 
any  judgment  on  the  petition  of  risht.  If 
the  Court  had  the  power  so  to  do,  the 
judgment  was  in  the  proper  form.  We 
think  they  had  the  power ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Brooke's  Abr,  title  Petition  Sf 
Monetrane  de  Droit,  pi.  34,  referred  to  by 
the  Attorney  Oenerat,  and  the  precedents 
in  BoiteWs  Entriea,  fol.  46*3a,  are  autho- 
rities to  this  efi*ect.  And  the  case  of  a 
eci.  fa.  for  the  repeal  of  a  patent,  return- 
able in  OhanoeiT,  where  the  record  is 
carried  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  is  analo- 
gous to  this  i  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 


Bench  may  in  that  case  give  the  proper 
judgment. 

The  judgment  of  Queen's  Bench  must 
be  affirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

From  this  judgment  the  suppliant 
brought  a  Writ  of  Error  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 


In  the  House  or  Lords. 

July  10  A  11,  186L 

Manning,  Serjt.,  and  Chisholm  Anete/y 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  who  were  directed 
to  confine  their  argument  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  31 :  The  statute 
directs  the  Commissioners  to  pay  the 
money 

"  amoDg  the  several  claimants  whose  names  are 
duly  entered  in  the  Haid  register  "  ; 

but  those  words  do  not  restrict  the 
awarding  of  compensation  to  those  alone 
whose  names  were  duly  registered  — 
namely,  within  the  prescribed  time — for, 
if  so,  then,  though  actually  registered, 
some  claimants  would  be  defeated,  becauiie 
they  had  not  been  registered  in  time, 
and  this  would  affect  those  persons  whose 
names  had  not  been  so  registered,  through 
negligence  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  suppliant  sent  in 
his  name  within  the  limited  time,  and 
the  omission  to  register  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  Commissioners,  of  which  the  Crown 
cannot  now  take  advantage.  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  Crown.  The  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  the  mere  machinery  to  carry 
the  will  of  the  Crown  into  effect;  and  the 
tiunsfer  of  the  money  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  was,  in  fact,  a  transfer  of  it  to 
the  Crown,  as  a  trustee  for  claimants  who 
could  show  a  real  title  for  relief.  The 
right  to  compensation,  vested  in  the 
claimant  under  the  Conventions  of  1814 
and  1815,  was  vested  independently  of 
registration,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience,  and  was  not  taken  away  by 
the  effect  of  anything  done  subsequently. 
The  Convention  of  1818  was  merely  a 
transaction  between  the  two  governments, 
but  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  parties 
previously  guaranteed.  A  subject  of  this 
realm  may  become  entitled  to  sue  the 
Crown  for  compensation  on  a  convention, 
and  a  proceeding  by  way  of  petition  of 
right  is  therefore  nmintainable.  Tfiis  is 
a  convention  of  indemnity.  If  the  in- 
demnity has  been  made  by  the  act  of  the 
Crown  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  then  the 
subject  has,  on  a  petition  of  right,  a  claim 
on  the  Crown  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Tbe  case  of  the   M&rolMnte  of  Sngland 
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clftimmg  ag&inet  the  E<vrl  of  FlandevB  (a) 
is  an  aathority  for  both  theso  propositions. 
Thero  are  several  authorities  showing 
that  the  principle  on  which  this  statate  is 
to  be  constmea  will  not  opei*ate  to  bar  the 
present  claim.  In  Fawleii  v.  The  Attorney 
Qeneral^ih)  the  qnestion  was,  whether  the 
plaintiff  conld  have  any  remedy  against 
the  King  to  have  a  redemption,  the  King 
havinff  seized  certain  lands  on  the  attain- 
der ofthe  mortgagee ;  and  it  was  said  for 
the  King  that  he  conld  not,  because  the 
King  could  not  be  compelled  to  execute 
conveyances.  But  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale 
was  of  opinion  that, 

'*  in  natoral  justice,  redemption  of  a  mortgage 
lies  against  the  King ;  but  that  as  to  the  remedy, 
the  King  could  not  be  ordered  to  reconvey,  hot 
that  there  might  be  an  amoveat  manum*^ 

as  it  would  be  contrary  to  natural  equity 
that  the  Crown  should  retain  the  property 
against  the  mortgagor  after  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage. 

Lord  Tbuko,  L.C.  :  How  do  you  i^ply 
that  ease  P 

Serjt.  Mcmning:  As  an  authority  to  show 
that  the  Crown  cannot  do  acts  which  are 
ngainst  natural  equity  without  the  law 
ail'ording  some  remedy. 

Lord  T&UBo,  L.C. :  But  is  there  any 
authority  as  to  what  may  be  enforced 
against  the  Crown,  where  the  Crowp  has 
proceeded  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  P 

Serjt.  Mamaiing :  The  enactments  of  the 
Act  proceed  on  false  recitals,  and  in  The 
Ecurl  of  Leicester  v.  Heydon  (c)  it  is  shown 
that  when  such  is  the  case,  the  subject  is 
not  concluded  even  by  a  statute,  for  it  is 
there  said  : 

**  For  these  recitals  cannot  be  taken  to  pro- 
ceed bat  npon  information,  and  the  Court  of 
Parliament  may  be  misinformed  as  well  as  other 
Courts;  and  when  they  have  recited  a  thing 
which  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  taken 
but  that  they  were  misinformed,  for  none  can 
imagine  that  they  would  porposely  recite  a 
false  thing  to  be  true ;  for  it  is  a  Court  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  justice,  of  which  none  can 
imagine  a  dishonourable  thing.'* 

This  doctrine  must  be  applied  to  that 
recital  in  the  Act  now  in  question,  which 
declares  that  "  all  the  claims''  had  been 
duly  registered,  and  then  this  claimant 
cannot  be  held  to  be  barred  because  his 
claim  had  not  been  registered,  and  beoaase 
it  is  untruly  stated  that  all  the  claims 
had  been  registered. 

Lord  Bbguosam:  Suppose  an  Act  re- 
cites that  whereas  Blackacre  belongs  to 


(a)  Bot.  Pari.  18  Edw.  I.,  p.  61,  No.  195. 

(6)  Hardres,  466. 
••.(r)  Plowd.  8M;  and  Bee  Co.  Lit.  llOn,  atid 
PriMIe  and  Kappfv's  Case,  1 1  Bep.,  Uc 


A.,  and  then  enacts  something  fonnded 
on  that  recital,  when  it  really  belongs  to 
P.,  does  the  false  recital  annul  the  enact- 
ment P 

Serjt.  Mcmning:  It  may  be  contended 
that  it  does.  But  at  all  events,  that 
difficulty  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  petition  of  right,  the  nurpose 
of  which  is  to  do  justice,  notwitnstand- 
ine  any  technical  objection  of  law  the 
other  way,  Ln^^a  Ga8e,(a)  whore  it  ap- 
pears that  if  qwvre  impedit  be  brought 
in  the  case  of  the  King,  he  will,  in  case  of 
default  through  the  judgment  on  the  writ, 
do  right  on  petition.  The  Commissioners 
had  authority  in  themselves  to  pay  over 
the  money  to  the  claimant,  instead  of 
which  they  acted  on  an  order  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  paid  it  over  to  the 
Treasury.  If  they  didi  this,  as  they  say 
they  did,  under  the  Act,  then  they  de- 
prived the  claimant  of  a  statatory  remedy, 
and  left  him  only  the  remedy  at  common 
law  by  the  petition  of  right.  By  the  act 
of  payment  over  of  the  alleged  surplus, 
the  Commissioners  determined  that  their 
Commission  was  ended,  and  no  application 
could  afterwards  be  mado  to  them.  The 
claimant  was  thus  thrown  on  his  petition 
of  right,  which  Lord  Somers  {h)  shows  to 
be,  under  such  circumstances,  the  proper 
common  law  remedy  ofthe  subject  against 
the  Crown. 

The  petition  of  right  here  is  so  shaped 
as  to  attach  equities  on  the  residue  of  the 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  Lord 
Chancellor  Eltlon,  in  HiU  v.  Beardo%{e) 
said  might  be  done.{d) 

**  I  can  fancy  a  hundred  cases  in  which  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  would  not  only 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  person  claiming  equitable 
rightp,  but  would  even  operate  in  hupport  and 
furtherance  of  them.  If  there  existed  here  the 
relation  of  trustee  and  cesfvi  que  trust,  1  should 
have  no  doubt  oi  the  jurisdiction." 

There  was  an  equity  here,  for  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  English  Government  in 
trust  for  the  parties  entitled.  In  such  a 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  tiust  declared  as  against 
the  Crown  :  Penn  v.  Lowl  BaUwnore.{e) 

Labtly,  the  money  has  not  been  pro- 
perly disposed  of  by  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  statute.  The  sixteenth 
section  of  the  statute  speaks  oi'  the  money 
*<  which  shall  not  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  any  claims  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects under  the  said  Conventions," 


(a)  Rot.  Pari.,  88  Edw.  I.,  1  vol.,  p.  170, 
Nos.  97,  98. 

(6)  The  Banker's  Case,  U  St.  Tr.,  88. 

(c)  Buss.,  608. 

(rf)  Ih.,  629. 

(e)  1  Ves  Sen.,  444, 458  ;  and  see  Busion^ 
r.  Key.SQ.aD.««. 
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without  limiting  those  oUdms  to  snch  M 
have  been  registered;  and  then  it  directs 
that 

"  such  money  mav  be  brought  oyer  to  England 
for  th«  puqwse  oe  being  applied  to  the  payment 
or  liqaidation  of  any  such  claims/' — 

that  is, 

"  any  claims  " 

as  before  mentioned,  not  merely  registered 
claims; 

"  or,  in  case  all  such  claims  shall  be  paid  or 
liquidated," 

then,  but  not  till  then,  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasary 
may  appoint.  Now  all  the  claims  had  not 
been  liquidated  when  this  money  was  paid 
over  to  the  Treasury ;  it  was  therefore  paid 
over  withoat  lawful  authority,  and,  being 
so,  the  law  will  still  consider  it  in  the 
hornds  of  the  Crown  fbr  the  parpose  of 
answering  the  unsatisfied  claim.  On  pay- 
ment oyer  of  tlie  money,  the  Commis- 
sioners' power  under  the  statute  was  at  an 
end,  and  by  that  means  the  money  got 
into  the  x>os8e8sion  of  the  Crown,  where 
it  can  now  be  reached  by  this  petition  of 
right. 

Attorney  General  (Sir  Alexander  Ooeh- 
hwm)  {a)  and  Welthy  for  the  defendant  in 
error :  There  is  no  groand  of  claim  here 
independently  of  the  statute.  The  claimant 
has  oeen  heafd  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  lihswise  before  the  Priyy  Council.  He 
has  followed  the  tribunals  appointed  by 
the  statute,  and  he  has  failed ;  he  cannot 
now  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  proceed  in  a 
different  manner,  as  if  no  snch  statute 
existed. 

The  money  here  claimed  neyer  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
being  available  for  the  petitioner.  While 
the  moue^  was  in  &e  hands  of  the  Mixed 
Commissioners,  it  cannot  be  said  to  hare 
been  in  the  Crown.  Tt  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred fW>m  the  Mixed  Commissioners  to 
the  Britiiih  Commissioners  of  liquidation, 
and  then  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  direct  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  Act  expressly 
sets  forth  the  manner  of  dealing  witn  it,  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  12th  Artideof  the  <?on- 
▼ent^on,  and  gives  it  to  ihone  whose  names 
are  upon  the  register,  and  no  others.  The 
first  section,  too,  authorises  the 

**  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  such  persons  who 
shall  hiTe  caused  their  names  and  claims  to  be 
duly  inserted  in  the  registers," 

and  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
pay  the  money 


(a)  Aflsrwaids  Lrad  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. 


<<to  and  among  the   lereral  daimanu  whose 
names  are  duly  entered  in  the  sud  registers." 
To  no  other  persons  had  the  Commissioners 
any  authority  to  make  such  payment. 

The  money,  by  being  paid  over  bv  the 
Commissioners,  did  not  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  as  trustee  for  any  unsatisfied 
claimant ;  it  was  paid  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  for  pubbc  purposes.  But  even 
if  the  money  had  so  umnd  its  way  into  the 
possession  of  the  Crown,  that  would  not 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
claim  to  it  in  the  manner  requirad  by  the 
statute.  Before  it  was  so  paid  over,  the 
claimant,  if  he  had  any  legal  title  to  it, 
had  a  legal  remedy  to  enforce  that  title, 
and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  con- 
ventions or  the  statute  which  allows  the 
money  to  be  disposed  of,  except;  by  such 
tribunals  as  are  thereby  constituted. 

Lord  Tbuko,  L.C.  :  It  is  admitted 
law,  that  if  the  subject  of  a  country  is 
spoliated  by  a  f<H*eign  government,  he  Is 
entitled  to  obtain  redress  f^m  the  foreign 
government  through  the  means  of  his  own 
government.  But  if,  from  weakness, 
timidity,  or  any  other  cause  on  the  part  of 
his  own  government  no  redress  is  ob- 
tained from  the  foreigner,  then  he  has  a 
claim  against  his  own  country.  Here  is  a 
compromise  of  the  two  governments :  the 
question  is,  how  far  his  claim  is  affected 
by  it. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  The  question  has 
never  been  put  by  the  claimant  in  that 
way ;  but  if  so  pnt,  then  the  answer  is, 
that  he  has  waived  any  snch  mode 
of  putting  his  claim  by  having  preferred 
it  under  the  terms  of  ti^e  conventions 
entered  into  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. If  his  case  is  not  within  this 
statute,  then  he  must  go  on  the  conven- 
tions, and  then  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy  them. 

Lord  Trubo,  L.C:  Suppose  a  sum 
of  monev  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pnblio 
officer,  destined  to  a  given  purpose,  and 
with  directions  that  shoula  there  be  a 
surplus,  he  was  to  apply  it  as  A.B.  might 
direct ;  and  A.B.,  before  the  destined  pur- 
pose was  fully  answered,  induced  the 
public  officer  to  pay  over  the  Ihind,  by 
which  the  officer  was  rendered  incompe- 
tent to  discharge  his  duty.  Might  not  a 
person  thereby  injured  maintain  an  action 
against  A.B.,  who  had  rendered  the  public 
officer  unable  to  discharge  his  daty  r 

Attorney  Oeneral ;  The  only  action  he 
could  maintain  would  be  an  action  of 
tort,  and  tort  is  not  maintainable  against 
the  Crown;  so  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  analogous.  Besides  which,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  in  this  case  did  not 
act  as  servants  of  the  Crown,  bat  as 
a  publio  body,  with  vested  rights, 
and  with  duties  as  against^^  commis- 

L^iyiii£.t;u  by  V-J  vy  v>' _Tt  iv- 
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sionera.  In  one  case  (a)  the  Commifl- 
doners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  had 
taken  certain  lands  expressly  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown,  were  treated  as  statutoiy 
officers,  and  a  mandamus  was  for  that 
rea;>on  granted  against  them  by  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  around  that  they 
had  a  particular  statutory  duty  to  perform, 
and  were  not  the  mere  servants  of  the 
Crown.  That  case  applies  here,  and 
shows  that  the  only  remedy  of  the 
claimant  is  under  the  statute. 

Manning,  Serjt.,  in  reply :  The  fact  of 
an  adjudication  by  the  Commissioners 
unfavourable  to  the  claimant  having  taken 
place,  is  no  answer  to  him  here.  That  ad- 
judication proceeded  on  three  grounds,  two 
of  which  have  now  been  found  to  be  false 
in  fact ;  the  third  was  false  in  law. 

The  omission  to  register  tbe  name  was 
the  fault  of  the  Commissioners,  not  of  the 
olaimant.  Now,  suppose  the  Crown  had 
never  issued  a  commission  at  all,  when  of 
course  no  names  whatever  could  have  been 
registered,  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
that  would  have  barred  the  right  of  those 
who  have  claims  under  the  conventions. 

The  enactments  of  the  statute  have  not 
been  properly  complied  with  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  tney,  therefore,  or  the 
Crown,  whose  servants  they  were,  cannot 
set  it  up  against  the  claimant,  for  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  obey  its  enactments ; 
but  being  by  their  wrongful  or  negligent 
act  deprived  of  its  benefits,  he  is  now  en 
titled  to  avail  himself  of  this  common  law 
remedv. 

Lord.  Tbuko,  L.C.  :  The  argument 
which  has  been  addressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships relates  to  a  case,  the  discussion  of 
which  has  extended  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  has  involved  mnny  intricate 
questions.  But  the  case,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  you,  was  decided  in  the  Court 
below  on  the  construction  of  the  59  Qeo.  3. 
o.  31 . ;  and  if  the  construction  then  pnt 
on  that  statute  is  correct,  and  is  one  which 
you  ought  to  adopt,  it  goes  to  the.  decision 
of  the  whole  matter.  For  that  reason  it 
was  thought  right,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, to  call  on  the  counsel  to  argue  that 
point  first.  Upon  that  argument  I  pro- 
pose to  put  the  following  question  to  the 
judges:— 

**  Ha<  an  individual  who  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  treaties  mpntioovd 
in  the  Statute  of  59  Geo.  8  c.  SI.,  or  ooe  of 
them,  or  under  the  same  treaties  or  one  of 
them,  and  the  said  statute,  or  under  the  statute, 
any  other  and  what  remedy,  by  which  to  re- 
cover such  compensation,  except  by  application 


(a)  Reg,  v.  Commiinoner»  of  Woods  and 
ForuU,  15  Q.B.,  761  note.  8ee  also  The 
King  v.  The  Lords  CommisstOHera  of  the  Trea- 
sHi-y,  4  ▲.  &  £.,  286. 


to  the  commissioneri,  and  by  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  the  King  in  Council,  according  to 
tbe  provisioDS  of  the  statute  ?  " 

That  question  will  raise  the  point  whether 
he  is  barred  by  what  has  been  done  under 
the  statute,  and  the  decision  on  that  point, 
in  one  way,  may  save  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing any  other  question. 
The  question  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Pollock,  C.B.,  in  the  name  of  the  rest 
of  the  judges,  required  time  to  answer  it, 
which  was  granted. 

Pollock,  C.B.  :  Your  Lordshipa  having 
proposed  to  the  Judces  the  foUowing 
question:  [The  learned  Judge  read  the 
question]  I  have  to  report  to  your 
Lordships  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
judges  present,  that,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  statute,  all  the  money 
received  from  the  French  government,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaties  or  conventions  re- 
ferred to,  ought  to  be  applied  according 
to  its  directions,  and  that  the  suppliant 
has  no  claim  except  under  the  statute,  aud 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  think  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  a  claim  under  a  petition  of  riffht,  and 
we  are  all  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
statute  does  dispose  of  the  whole  fund,  and 
direct  how  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  argument  for  the  suppliant  is,  that 
it  disposes  only  of  suoh  part  of  the  fund 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the 
claimants  whose  names  were  on  tbe 
register  before  the  passing  of  the  Aot, 
leaving  the  surplus  m  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  liable  to  the  claims  of  those 
British  subjects  which  had  been  preferred 
by  them  within  three  months,  according 
to  the  conventions ;  and  that  the  sup- 
pliant's claim,  though  not  entered  in  the 
register  before  the  Aot,  was  preferred 
within  three  months  (two  facts  found  by 
the  inquisition  to  be  true).  If  such  waa 
the  construction  of  the  statute,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  was  the 
liability  of  tbe  sovereign  of  this  country 
and  his  successors  if  the  Act  had  not 
passed.  But  we  are  all  satisfied  that  such 
is  not  the  construction  of  the  Aot,  but  that 
it  meant  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
the  whole  fund,  and  leave  no  part  to  be 
dealt  with  except  under  its  enactments. 
Any  claimant,  therefore,  upon  the  fund, 
must,  in  onr  opinion,  proceed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  has 
no  other  remedy. 

In  answering  the  question  proposed  by 
your  Lordships,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  our  reasons  in  detail, 
because  we  unanimously  concur  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  in  the 
given  for  that  judgment. 
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Lord  Trubo,  L.O.  :  My  Lords,  the 
qaestion  in  this  case  being  simply  a 
qaestion  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  referred  to  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leai-ned  judges,  and  the 
learned  judges  having  now  given  to  the 
House  their  opinion  that,  by  the  true 
construction  of  the  statute,  the  only 
remedy  which  persons  have  who  make 
tl.eir  claim  for  compensation  upon  the 
footing  of  the  particular  treaties  men- 
tioned in  the  statnte,  is  according  to  the 
proyisioDS  of  that  statute,  the  whole 
question  raised  by  the  writ  of  error  before 
your  Lordships  is  disposed  of  by  that 
opinion.  The  learned  judges  have  stated 
their  view  of  that  statute.  They  have 
referred  also  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  which 
tbe  reasons  upon  which  that  construction 
is  founded  are  contained  more  at  laree. 
Upon  such  a  question,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  having  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  any  thing  can  be  added  which 
would  elucidate  the  question  or  the  pro- 

Friety  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges, 
shall  therefore  recommend  to  your  Lord- 
ships that,  in  this  case,  the  appeal  should 
be  dismissed,  and  the  judgment  below  be 
affirmed. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant  in  error. (a) 


(a)  In  June,  1852,  tbe  ckims  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode  were  referred,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Ix>rd8,  which  reported  in  his  favour,  28  June, 
1852.     On  August  1,    1853,  Lord    Lyndhurst 


Matbbials  made  use  of.— The  above 
report  is  founded  on  the  reports  in  8  Q.  B. 
208 ;  13  Q.  B.  364 ;  and  3  H.  L.  149.  The 
petition  preserved  among  the  records  of 
the  Petty  Bag  Office  has  also  been  con- 
sulted. 


moved,  "  that  the  House  earnestly  recommends 
the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.'* 
Ayes,  6 ;  Noes,  16.  On  June  20,  1854,  Mr. 
Montafru  Chambers  moved  *'that  the  national 
good  faith  requires  that  the  claims  of  the  Baron 
de  Bode,  established  ufter  protracted  investiga- 
tion, should  be  satisfied."  Ayes,  67  ;  Noes, 
82.  Haus.  vol.  134,  p.  392.  On  the  4th  June 
18H1,  the  Hon.  G.  Denman  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice  Denman)  succeeded  in  carrying  a  luotion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  Baron  de  Bode's  claims.  Ayes, 
134:  Noes,  112.  The  Committee  held  several 
meetings,  attended  by  counsel,  during  that 
session,  but  did  not  report,  and  no  motion  was 
made  afterwards  for  its  reappointment.  Hans, 
vol.  163,  pp.  571-97.  The  objection  mainly 
relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  (now 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt)  before  the  Committee  was 
that  urged  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  R. 
Betheli),  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  in  the  debate  upon  Mr. 
Denman's  motion,  that  the  Baron  de  iiode, 
though  a  British  subject  by  the  accident  of  bis 
birth  in  this  country,  was  also  a  French  sub- 
ject ;  that  as  between  France  and  England  he 
must  be  taken  to  be  a  French  subject ;  and  that 
consequently  he  was  not  a  British  subject 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Documents  were 
also  produced  showing  that  the  eases  decided 
by  the  Commission  did  not  support  the  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Baron  which  had  been 
drawn  from  some  of  the  reports  in  Knapp. 
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Proceedinqs  before  the  Judicial  Commcttee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ON  A  Petition  from  the  Island  op  Cape  Breton,  referred  to 
the  Committee  by  the  CROwy,(a)  April  1,  6,  7,  10,  1846.  (Reported 
in  5  Moo.  P.C.  259.) 

In  1763  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Franee  to  Great  Britain,  va^i 
annexed  bj  Royal  proclamation  to  the  government  of  Nova  Sootia,  and  subeeqaently  made  part  of 
the  county  of  Halifax.  In  1765  it  was  constituted  a  separate  coanty,  to  return  two  members  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  no  members  were  returned,  ks  the  franchise  was  in  the 
freeholders,  and  there  were  no  freeholdeni  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  in  1770  the  Island  was  re-annexed 
to  the  county  of  Halifax.  In  1784  the  Governor  of  Nova  Sootia  received  a  new  commission, 
providing  for  the  government  of  Cape  Breton  b^  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  Council,  and  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Island ;  but  the  accompanying  instructions  provided  that,  as  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  then  admit  the  calling  of  an  Assembly,  until  it  should  appear 
expedient  to  call  such  Assembly,  the  government  of  the  Inland  should  be  vested  in  the  Governor, 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  with  powers  ro  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  peace, 
order  and  good  government  of  the  Island,  but  so  as  not  to  affect  life,  limb,  or  liberty  of  the  subject, 
or  to  impose  any  duties  or  taxes.  No  Assembly  was  ever  called  for  Cape  Breton,  and  in  1820, 
by  the  terms  of  a  new  commission  to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  was  re-annexed 
to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  returned  two  members  to  the  Assembly  at 
Halifax.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  having  in  1848  petitioned  against  such  annexation  to  Nova 
Scotia  as  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  the  Crown  could  not  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
revoke  a  constitution  unce  granted  to  a  colony  and  annex  it  to  another  colony,  and  prayed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  granted  by  Letters  Patent  in  1784,  the  petition  was  referred 
by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee — 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  were  not  by  law  entitled  to  the  constitation 
purporting  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the  Letters  Patent  of  1784.(6) 

(a)  Present,  Duke  of  Buccleugh  (Lord  President),  Lord  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  Lord  CSottenham, 
Lord  Langdale,  M.R.,  Lord  Campbell,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Pemberton  Leigh  (afterwards  Lord 
Kingsdown). 

(6)  The  severance  of  the  Turks  Islands  ^m  the  Bahamas  in  1848  was  effected  by  act  of  the 
Bahama  Legblature.  The  islands  were  then  constituted  a  separate  government  by  the  Crown  by 
Order  in  Council.  Afterwards,  it  having  been  decided  to  annex  them  to  Jamaica,  an  Imperial 
Act,  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  6.,  was  obtained  to  enable  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  effect  the 
annexation. 


This  was  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Crown  by  certain  of  tne  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Breten  against  a  Proclamation  an- 
nexing that  island  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
praying  for  tho  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tntion  granted  to  the  island  by  King 
George  III.  in  1784.  The  petition,  which 
raised  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  sever  andnnite  colonies  enjoying 
constitutions  previously  granted  by  the 
Crown,  was  filed  on  tho  2nd  February  1843, 
and  referred  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
materia]  facts  were  as  follows  :— 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  by 
France  to  England,  and  Cape  Breton 
remained  a  French  possession.  In  1719, 
Nova  Sootia  was  erected  into  a  separate 
province  by  Letters  Patent,  appomting 
Kichard  Phillips  governor  of  Plaoentia  in 
Newfoundland,  and  captain-general   and 

govemor-in-chief  of  the  province  of  Nova 
ootia  or   Acadia.      In    1720,  Governor 


Phillips,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, formed  a  council  of  twelve  persons 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  until  an 
assembly  could  be  called.  In  1729,  a 
separate  governor  was  appointed  for 
Placentia  and  Newfonndland.  In  1749, 
Nova  Scotia  was  first  planted  by  English 
settlers,  and,  by  the  commission  granted 
Lo  the  new  governor,  an  Assembly  was  di- 
rected to  be  couvened;  but  the  first 
Assembly  under  this  commission  was  not 
convened  until  1758. 

In  February  1762,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Gkeat  Britain. 

On  October  7,  1763,  King  George  III. 
issued  a  proclamation  regulating  the 
government  and  constitation  of  the  do- 
minions in  America  acquired  by  tho 
Treaty  of  Paris : 

"  We  have  thought  fit  with  the  advice  of  our 
Privy  Council  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclama- 
tion, hereby  to  publish  and  declare  to  all  our 
loving  subjects  that  we  have  with  the  advice  of 
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our  said  FriTj  Coonoil  j^nted  our  letters 
patent,  under  onr  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
to  erect  within  the  conntries  and  islands  ceded 
and  confirmed  to  ns  by  the  said  treaty  four  dis- 
tinct and  separate  governments,  styled  and 
called  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  Kist  Florida, 
West  Florida,  and  Grenada,  and  limited  and 
bounded  as  follows  "  : — 

The  proolamation  set  oat  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  fonr  new  goyornments,  which 
did  not  include  either  Gape  Breton  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  proceeded  : 

"  We  have  also  with  the  advice  of  our  Frivy 
Council,  thought  fit  to  annex  the  Islands  ot 
St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  or  Isle  Boyale,  with 
the  lesser  islands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our 
government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

•*  We  have  also  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council  aforeeiaid,  annexed  to  our  province  of 
Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers 
of  Attamaba  and  St.  Mary. 

"  And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
settling  of  our  said  new  governments  that  our 
loving  subjects  should  be  informed  of  our 
paternal  care  for  the  securing  of  the  liberty 
and  properties  of  those  who  are  or  shall  be 
come  inhabitants  thereof,  We  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  and  declare  by  this  our  procla- 
mation that  We  have  in  the  Letters  Patent  under 
our  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
said  goTernments  are  constituted,  given  ex- 
press power  and  direction  to  our  governors 
of  our  said  colonies  respectively  that,  so  soon 
as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  shall  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  members  of  our 
Council,  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies 
within  the  said  governments,  respectively,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  is  required  and 
direcied  in  these  colonies  and  provinces  in 
America,  which  are  under  our  immediate  (a) 
government." 

In  accordance  with  the  clause  in  the 
above  proclamation  relating  bo  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  a  commidsion 
issued  under  the  great  seal  in  October 
17t>3,  which,  after  revoking  the  commission 
of  the  previous  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  everything  therein  contained,  appoint- 
ed Jfoniagu  Wihnot  Captain-General  and 
Governor -in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  including  the  Islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's,  and  proceeded  : 

"  And  We  do  hereby  require  and  command 
you  to  do  and  execute  all  things  in  due  manner 
that  shaill  belong  unto  your  said  command,  and 
the  trust  we  have  reposed  in  you,  according  to 
the  several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or 
appointed  you  by  the  present  commission,  and 
the  instructions  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such 
further  powerti,  instructions,  or  authorities  as 
sliall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  or  appoint- 
ed you  under  our  signet  and  sign  manual  as  by 

(a)  Referring  to  "royal"  as  distinct  from 
**  chartered  and  proprietary  governments.''  See 
1  Bla.  Com.  108. 


our  order  in  onr  Privy  CounoU,  and  according 
to  such  reasonable  laws  and  statutes  of  our 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  this  our  said  pro^ 
vince  under  your  Government  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  is  hereafter  expressed." 

After  providing  for  a  Council  of  nine 
members,  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
provide  for  calling  a  General  Assembly  as 
follows : — 

"  And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  Ton 
full  power  and  authority,  with  the  advice  of  our 
said  Council,  from  time  1o  time,  as  need  shall 
require,  to  summon  and  call  General  Assemblies 
of  the  said  freeholders  and  planters  within  your 
government,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  has 
already  been  appointed  and  used ;  or  according 
to  such  further  powers,  iustructions,  and  author- 
ities as  shall  at  anytime  hereafter  be  granted  and 
appointed  unto  you  under  our  signet  and  sign 
manual  or  by  our  order  in  our  P?ivy  Council ; 
And  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  persons 
thereupon  duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the 
treeholders  of  the  respective  counties  and  places, 
and  so  returned,  shall  before  sitting  take  the 
oaths,  8ic**  (of  AUegiance,  Abjuration,  and 
Supremacy,  and  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
ftubstantiation). 

Under  this  commission  (as  appeared  from 
the  documents  cited  in  the  case  for  the 
Crown),  Cape  Breton  was  at  first  treated 
as  part  of  the  county  of  Halifax,  but  after 
December  10th  1765  it  was  made  a  county, 
returning  two  members.  Two  members 
having  been  returned  accordingly  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island,  the  return  wns 
set  aside  because  the  Governor's  commis- 
sion, above  cited,  and  the  law  and  practice 
of  Nova  Scotia  placed  the  franchise  in  the 
hands  of  the  freeholders,  and  because  in 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  there  were  no 
freeholders,  the  Governor  having  received 
express  instructions  not  to  make  any  free- 
hold grants,  but  only  to  issue  licenses. (a) 
No  members  sat  for  Cape  Breton  in  the 
Assembly  at  Halifax,  in  1770  it  was  re* 
solved  by  the  Privy  Council  at  Halifax — 

*'that  no  writ  should  issue  to  the  Isle  of 
Breton,  because  of  the  want  of  freeholders  to 
make  an  election,  and  that  the  said  Isle  be 
deemed  to  be  represented  by  the  members  for 
the  county  of  Hidtfax,  into  which  it  had  been 
resolved,  and  become  a  part  thereof,  as  thereto- 
fore." 

In  1769  the  Island  of  St.  John  (now 
Prince  Edward's  Island;  was  separated 
from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
erected  into  a  distinct  government  by 
Letters  Patent  appointing  a  Captain* 
General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  that 
Island  with  power  to  summon  an  AjBsem*' 
bly.  The  first  Assembly  was  summoned 
in  1778. 

(a)  See  History  of  Cape  Breton,  by  Richard 
Browne,  London,  1669. 
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In  1784  (16th  An^t)  tho  northern- 
portion  of  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  into  a 
separate  government  of  New  Brnnswick 
by  Letters  Patent  appointing  a  separate 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Ohief 
over  the  frame. 

On  the  3rd  September  1784,  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Cape  Breton  was  ap- 
pointed by  Letters  Patent  directing  him 

"to  exercise  aod  enjoy  the  said  oflSce  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  IsUnd  and  its 
dependencies,  with  such  powers  and  authorities 
und  according  to  such  directions  as  are,  or  shall 
he  expressed  in  our  eonimissioD  and  instructions 
to  our  Captain -Geiioral  and  Govemor-in-  Chief  of 
our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  our  Islands  of 
St.  John  and  CHpe  Breton,  now  and  for  the  time 
being." 

About  the  same  time,  on  September  11, 
a  new  commi«<aion  was  issued  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  John  Parr, 
which,  after  reciting  the  severance  of 
New  Brunswick  snd  the  annexation  of 
the  Island  of  St.  John  as  follows : — 

"  And  whereas  We  have  thought  fit  to  erect 
that  part  of  our  province  of  Nova  Scotia  lying 
to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  into  a 
separate  province  by  the  name  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  

"  And  whereas  We  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
annex  the  Island  of  St.  John  und  its  depen- 
dencies to  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,*' 

proceeded  to  revoke  the  former  commis- 
sions of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Governor  of  St.  John,  and  to  appoint 
John  Parr  Captain-General  and  Govemor- 
in-Chief  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
including  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John,  and  to  provide  separate  Councils 
and  Assemblies  for  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John, 
and  Cape  Breton  respectively,  as  follows  : 
<'  And  We  do  hereby  require  and  command 
you  to  do  and  execute  all  things  in  dne  manner 
that  shall  belong  to  your  said  command,  and  the 
tmst  We  have  reposed  in  you,  according  to  the 
several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or  ap- 
pointed yon  by  the  present  commission  and 
mstructionB  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such 
further  powers,  instructions,  and  authorities 
as  shall  at  any  time  be  granted  or  appointed  you 
nnder  oar  signet  and  tdgn  manusJ,  or  by  our 
order  in  our  Privy  Council,  and  according  to 
such  reasonable  lawi  and  statutes  as  are  now  in 
force,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  agreed  upon 
by  you,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  respec- 
tive Councils  and  Assemblii-s,  of  our  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  our  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
Breton  under  your  government.  And  We  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  unto  yon  full  power  and  authority, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  re- 
spective Councils,  from  time  to  time,  as  need 
^all  require,  to  summon  and  call  General 
Assemblies  of  the  freeholders  and  planters 
within  your  government,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  has  been  already  appointed  and  nsed, 
or  according  to  such  further  powers,  instructions, 
and  aathonties  as  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter. 


be  granted  or  appointed  yon  under  our  signet 
and  sign  manual,  or  by  our  order  in  onr  Privy 
Council. 

'*  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  per- 
sons thereupon  duly  elected  by  the  major  part 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  respective  oountiefl 
and  places,  and,  so  returned,  shall,  before  their 
Fitting,  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  first 
recited  Act  of  Parliament  (viz.,  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy),  altered  as  above,  as  also  make 
and  subscribe  the  aforementioned  declaration 
(against  tranf^ubstantiation,  &c.),  which  oatlis 
and  declaration  jou  shall  commissionate  fit 
persons,  under  our  seals  of  Nova  Scotfa,  St. 
John,  and  Cape  Breton,  respectively,  to  tender 
and  administer  unto  them  ;  and  unUl  the  same 
shall  he  taken  and  subscribed,  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  sitting,  thongh  elected.  And  We 
do  hereby  declare  that  the  persons  so  elected 
and  qualified  shall  be  called  and  deemed  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  our  island  of  St.  John,  and  of  our 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  respectively.'* 

But  the  Governor's  instructions  ac- 
companying the  above  commission,  and 
dated  the  same  day,  September  11,  and 
therein  refeired  to,  contained  tho  follow- 
ing clause,  postponing  the  calling  of  an 
Assembly  for  Cape  Breton :  — 

"  And  whereas  the  situation  and  circnmstances 
of  our  Island  of  Cape  Breton  will  not  at  present 
admit  the  calling  of  an  Assembly,  yon  or  our 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  island  shall, 
until  it  appears  expedient  to  call  such  Assembly, 
in  the  meantime  make  such  rules  and  regulationit, 
by  the  advice  of  our  Council  for  the  siud  Island, 
as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  ibr  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  thereof,  taking  care 
that  nothing  be  passed  or  done  that  shall  any 
way  tend  to  afifect  the  life,  limb,  or  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  to  the  imposing  of  any  duties  or 
taxes,  and  that  all  rules  and  reffulations  be 
transmitted  by  the  first  opportunity  after  they 
are  passed  and  made,  for  onr  approbation  or 
disallowance." 

Further  instructions  to  the  Governor. 
General  of  Nova  Scotia  enjoined  that  dne 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  laws  parsed 
by  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  should 
not  extend  to  Cape  Breton,  and  that  the 
government  should  be  administered  solely 
DT  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  except  during 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  Island. 

"  It  is,  neverthelef  s,  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
due  care  be  taken  in  aU  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  passed  in  our  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  that  the  same  do  not  extend  to  our 
Island  of  Prince  Edward  (formerly  St.  John's) 
and  Cape  Breton,  under  colour  or  pretence  that 
our  said  islands  are  included  in  this  our  Ck>m- 
mission  to  you,  and  are  part  of  our  government 
of  Nova  Scotia.  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
and  we  do  hereby  declare  and  ordain  that  all 
and  singular  the  powers,  authorities,  and  direo- 
tions  in  and  by  this  our  Commission  given  and 
granted  to  yon,  so  far  as  the  same  extend  to  onr 
Islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton  and 
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the  respective  dependencies,  shall  be  executed 
and  enjoyed  by  yon  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  such  times  only 
as  he  or  you  shall  be  actually  on  the  spot  in  either 
of  our  said  Islands  ;  but  that  at  all  other  times 
all  and  regular  the  said  powers,  authorities,  and 
directions  shall  be  executed  and  enjoyed  by 
such  persons  as  We  shall  respectively  appoint  to 
be  our  Lieutenant-Governors  of  our  said 
islands." 

Afterwards,  as  stated  in  the  oase  for  the 
Petitioners,  the  Islands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John  continued  to  be  included  in 
the  commission  of  the  Gk)yemor  of  Noya 
Scotia,  who,  after  1786,  was  also  appointed, 
but  by  separate  commission,  G-oyernor  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick.  Such  Govemor  resided  at 
Quebec,  and  only  administered  the  goyern- 
ment  of  Lower  Canada  in  person. 

No  Assembly  was  eyer  called  for  Cape 
Breton,  and  the  goyernment  was  carried 
on  by  the  Lieutenant- Goyernor  and  Coun- 
cil under  the  foregoing  regulations. 

An  ordinance  haying  been  passed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Goyemor  and  Council  of 
Cape  Breton,  in  1801,  imposing  a  tax  of 
one  shilling  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  imported  into  the  Island,  and  pay- 
ment haying  been  resisted,  such  tax  was 
held  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  1816,  to  be 
illegal,  on  the  ground  that  under  the  con- 
stitution there  was  no  power  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant Goyernor  to  impose  taxes. 

In  1820  the  Crown  resolyed  to  re-annex 
Cape  Breton  to  Noya  Scotia,  and  in  the 
Letters  Patent  forming  the  commission  to 
the  Earl  of  Dalhouaie,  Captain- General 
and  Goyemor-in-Chief  of  Noya  Scotia 
and  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
bearing  date  27th  April  in  that  year,  the 
goyernment  of  I^oya  Scotia  was  described 
as  including  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 

"which  We  do  hereby  expressly  direct  and 
declare  shall  in  future  form  part  of  our  said 
province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
or  separate  legislature  for  Cape  Breton ; 
but  in  the  accompanying  instructions, 
dated  27th  September  1820,  it  was  stated 
to  be  the  intention  of  His  Majesty  that 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  should  no 
longer  form  a  separate  goyerzmient,  and 
the  Goyernor  was  directed  as  follows : — 

**  Whenever  you  summon  General  Assemblies 
for  our  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  ^ou  are  to 
summon  and  call  to  those  Assemblies  such  a 
number  of  the  freeholders  and  planters  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  as  were  usually  sum- 
moned to  such  Assemblies,  imniediately  before 
the  time  when  our  said  Island  was  first 
separated  from  our  province  of  Nova  Scotia." 

In  obedience  to  instructions  contained 
in  a  despatch  from  Earl  Baihwret,  Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  15th 
August  1820,  a  proclamation,  dated 
October  9  1820,  was  issued  by  Sir  John 
Kempij  G.O.B.,  Lieutenant-Goyernor  of 
Noya  Scotia,  declaring  that — 

"  The  Island  uf  Cape  Breton  is,  and  from  hence- 
forth shall  be  and  remain  a  several  and  distinct 
county  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  county  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  to  be  represented  and  the 
civil  government  thereof  to  be  administered  in 
like  manner  as  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
are  administered  and  governed.  And  in  pur- 
suance of  His  Majesty's  instructions,  I  have 
caused  a  writ  in  the  usual  form  to  be  im- 
mediately issued,  directed  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  resident  in  the  Island, 
for  the  election  of  two  members  to  serve  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  the 
number  directed  to  be  summoned  to  such  As- 
sembly before  the  time  when  the  said  Island  was 
first  separated  firom  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

"And  I  do  hereby,  in  obedience  to  His 
Majesty^s  commands,  dissolve  the  Council  of 
the  said  Island  of  Cape  Breton." 

Cape  Breton  was  thenceforth  treated  as 
a  county  of  Noya  Scotia,  and  returned 
members  to  the  Assembly  at  Halifax. 

It  was  stated  in  the  case  for  the 
Petitioners  that  a  petition  against  the 
annexation  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  lo23 ;  that  another  petition 
to  the  Crown  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented through  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Gl&tiela,  had  recommended  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  the  case  to  a 
judicial  determination  in  the  Priyy 
Council. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 

?ublic  meeting  held  in  Sydney,  May  20 
842,  a  petition  signed  by  2,000  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  was  presented  to  the  Crown, 
filed  February  2nd  1843. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  a  separate 
legislature  was  granted  to  Cape  Breton  in 
1784;  that  numerous  persons  had  esta- 
blished themselyes  in  the  Island  in  the 
belief  and  expectation  that  such  consti- 
tution would  be  granted  to  them ;  that 
the  annexation  to  Noya  Scotia  was  both 
illegal  and  inexpedient ;  and  the  Petitioners 
prayed  for  the  retention  of  the  constitution 
irrevocably  pledged  to  them  in  1784, 
which,  they  contended,  could  only  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  conyening  of  a  local 
legislature  under  a  Lieutenant-Goyernor, 
with  a  Council  and  Assembly,  and  that 
the  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  should  no  longer 
be  enforced  in  the  Island. 

If  there  should  possibly  exist  a  doubt 
of  thetr  strict,  legal,  and  constitutional 
rights,  the  Petitioners  prayed  that  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  injaries  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the. annexation.  Her 
Majesty  wonld  be  pleased,  in  the  exercine 
of  her  prerogative,  to  grant  as  an  act  of 
grace  and  favour,  the  separation  of  Cape 
Sreton  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  permit  the  Island  to  enjoy  a  similar 
constitution  to  that  of  its  sister  island  of 
Prince  Edward,  by  directing  the  convening 
of  the  legislature  prayed  for. 

The  petition  was  referred  by  Her  Majesty 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  directions  that  the  Peti- 
tioners should  be  confined  in  their  argu- 
ment, before  that  tribunal,  to  the  legal 
question  raised  by  the  petition.  Notice 
of  the  reference  was  also  to  be  given  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assemb^  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were 
authorised,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  appoint 
counsel  to  appear  on  their  behalf  and 
oppose  the  claim  of  the  Petitioners. 

The  Legislature,  Council,  and  House  of 
Assembly,  having  been  specially  sum- 
moned by  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above  direction,  declined 
to  appoint  an  agent  or  instruct  counsel 
to  represent  them  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  expressing  their  "  con- 
fidence in  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  the  eminent  tribunal  before 
wliom  those  officers  were  to  vindicate  the 
legality  uf  the  annexation."  They  ac- 
cordingly put  in  no  case. 

The  Petitioners  lodged  a  case  in  which 
they  set  forth  the  facts  above  stated, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colony,  and  referred  to  a 
variety  of  precedents  and  authorities,  from 
which  they  contended,  that  the  annexation 
in  1820,  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  legislative  authority 
of  that  province  over  the  Island,  ought  to 
be  adjudged  illegal,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

I.  Because  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
was,  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  annexed 
to  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
same  sense  only  as  the  government  of 
G-renada  was,  by  the  same  proclamation, 
declared  to  comprehend  also  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  I'obago : 
and  that,  as  the  promise  afterwards  made 
by  the  same  proclamation  "  to  call  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  within  the  said  govern- 
ments respectively,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  used  and  directed "  in  the  other 
colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  applied 
to  St.  Yinoent,  Dominica,  and  Tooago 
severally,  no  less  than  to  Grenada,  so  the 
same  promise  ought  also  to  apply  sever- 
ally to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  actually  so  applied 
and  performed  in  regard  to  the  island  of 


St.  John  or  Prince  Edward,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  the  same  sentence  of  the  proclamation 
as  annexed  Cape  Breton:  such  several 
application  of  that  promise,  and  its  several 
performance,  being  only  consistent  with 
the  manner  and  form,  used  and  directed 
in  the  other  colonies,  as  well  in  the  West 
Indies  as  on  the  continent  of  America. 

II.  Because,  if  the  promise  made  by  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  to  call  Assemblies 
m  those  governments  respectively  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  Cape 
Breton,  yet  neither  the  annexation  of  the 
Island  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  proclamation,  nor  the  including 
that  Island  in  the  commission  to  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  could  or  did 
confer  upon  an  Assembly,  already  con- 
stituted for  that  province,  as  it  is  existed 
before  such  annexation,  the  power  of 
legislating  for  Cape  Breton. 

m.  Because,  even  if  by  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  or  by  the  subsequent  commission 
for  Nova  Scotia,  or  by  any  other  act  of  the 
prerogative,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  has 
been  so  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  to 
give  its  Assembly  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  Inland,  still  the  Letters  Patent  of 
1784,  granting  powers  to  constitute  a 
several  and  distinct  Council,  and  to  sum- 
mon a  several  and  distinct  Assembly  in 
that  Island,  and  by  their  consent  to  make 
laws  for  it  were  authorised  by  usage  and 
precedents,  and  were  valid  and  efjfectual 
to  confer  such  institutions  severally  and 
distinctly  from  the  province  or  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

lY.  Because  such  institutions,  so  con* 
ferred  upon  Cape  Breton,  could  not  there- 
after be  revoked  or  annulled  by  an  act  of 
the  prerogative  alone,  which  had  then 
parted  with  its  power  of  legislating  for  the 
Island,  except  through  the  instrumentality 
of  those  institutions,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, confer  such  a  power  upon  an^  other 
person  or  body  politic  as  the  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

y.  Because  the  several  and  distinct 
existence  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  colony  apart 
from  Nova  Scotia,  had,  between  17B4  and 
1820,  been  recognised  by  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  then  in  force,  assuming  and 
embodying  that  distinction,  by  which  Acta 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  were,  in 
1820,  severally  and  respectively  governed 
under  different  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, each  colony  being  thereby  liable  to 
restrictions  or  exemptions  from  which  the 
other  was  excluded,  (a) 

YI.  Because  the  validit  v  of  such  an  act  of 
the  prerogative  as,  in  1820,  annexed  Cape 


(a)  These  Statutes  were  the  28  Geo.  8. 
c.  6. ;  88  Geo.  8.  c.  50. ;  47  Geo.  8.  e.  88.  ; 
49  Geo.  8.  c.  49. ;  and  88  Geo. ;.  o.  19, 
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Breton  to  Nora  Scotia,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  private  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Island,  and  irreconcilable  with  all 
the  principles  and  precedents  npon  which 
the  oonstitiitional  rights  of  British  oolonies 
depend. 

A.  case  was  also  put  in  on  the  part  of  the 
Grown,  wherein  it  was  submitted  that  the 
re-annexation  of  tibe  island  of  Cape  Breton 
to  the  prorince  of  Nova  Scotia  was,  in  the 
circamstances,  strictly  legal,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

I.  The  legal  effect  of  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  and  the  first  Commission  issued 
thereupon,  to  the  Gk>Ternor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  to  constitute  Cape  Breton  a  com- 
ponent part  of  that  province,  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  a  clear 
title  to  all  the  rights  and  priyile^es  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  that  province.  Of 
these  rights  and  privileges,  which  had 
once  vested  in  them  by  the  act  of  the 
prerogative,  they  could  not  afterwards  be 
deprived  by  the  mere  act  of  the  Crown. 

II.  If  the  annexation  of  Cape  Breton  to 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1763,  was  not  final  and 
irrevocable,  still  less  could  their  separation 
in  1784  have  that  character,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Crown  from  making,  at  its 
pleasure,  a  further  change. 

III.  ITie  change  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Cape  Breton,  in  1784,  was  not  final 
and  definitive,  but  was  a  mere  experiment, 
and  was  only  partially  carried  into  effect, 
ad  no  Greneral  Assembly  for  the  Island 
ever  was,  or  could  be,  by  law  convoked. 
The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Crown  to 
give  when  circumstances  should  admit,  a 
separate  constitution  and  Ceneral  As- 
sembly to  Cape  Breton,  even  if  it  could 
under  the  circa  mstances  have  been  legally 
effected,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  point 
of  fact,  and  might  properly  be  abandoned. 

IV.  There  was  no  pretence  for  contend- 
ing that,  by  the  ti*ue  construction  of  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  the  then  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  island  of  Cape  Breton 
acquired  a  right  to  have  a  separate  as- 
sembly called  for  the  Island  ;  they  acquired 
only  the  right  to  send,  or  to  vote  for, 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Grovemment  or  province  with  which 
they  were  united.  That  right,  the  exercise 
of  which  had  been  suspended  in  1784,  was 
restored  by  the  re-annexation  in  1820. 

Aprin,6,  7,  10,  1846. 

BUMS,  of  the  Colonial  Bar,  for  the  Peti* 
tioners.  I.  In  1784  the  Crown  constituted 
the  colony  of  Capo  Breton,  and  endowed 
that  colony  with  a  separate  and  distinct 
legislature.  11.  Such  institutions  so  con- 
veyed were  irrevocable.  III.  In  1784  the 
Crown  had  full  power  to  issue  such  Let- 
ters Patent,  and  had  not  deprived  itself  of 


such  power  by  the  proclamation  of  1763, 
as  will  be  contended  by  the  Crown.  IV. 
It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  Crown  had 
the  power  of  issuing  such  Letters  Patent 
in  1784,  it  could  revoke  them  in  1820. 

I.  The  Letters  Patent  of  1784  conferred 
a  constitution  on  the  Colony,  and  this 
grant  could  not  be  limited  by  the  secret 
instructions  to  the  Governor  directing  him 
not  to  summon  an  Assembly  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  Letters  Patent  gave  the  Colo- 
nists a  vested  right  to  have  an  Assembly 
when  the  Crown  should  be  pleased  to  sum- 
mon one,  and  pledged  tne  faith  of  the 
Crown  that  one  should  be  summoned  in 
due  season.  A  Legislative  Council  was 
summoned  under  the  Letters  Patent, 
courts  of  justice  were  established  by  the 
Governor  under  the  powers  in  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  ordinances  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  for  the  governing  of 
the  Colony.  In  1816,  however,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony  decided  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  had  no  right  to  tax. 

II.  The  Crown  had  no  power  to  revoke 
the  constitution  of  1784.  A  franchise 
of  this  nature  is  perpetual  just  as  a  grant 
of  exemption  from  toll,  or  other  service 
would  be  perpetual. 

Though  a  patent  to  a  Governor  is 
onl;y^  during  pleasure,  yet  it  does  not 
limit  a  franchise  granted  by  the  same 
patent.  A  colonial  assembly  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  duration  of  a  Governor's  com- 
mission, nor  is  it  dissolved  by  his  death 
(1  OhcUmera*  Opinions,  244).  There  is 
no  precedent  for  revoking  any  such  fran- 
chise. Charles  U.,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
4^  per  cent,  duties,  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  constitutiun  of  Jamaica  by  introducing 
Poynvng^B  Law,  but  it  was  by  Colonial 
Bill, (a)  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

Lord  Campbell:  During  the  American 
war.  Lord  Thwrlow  contended  that  the 
Crown  could  revoke  charters  granted  to 
the  colonies,  but  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
forfeiture.© 

Bliss :  They  were  all  chartered  govern- 
ments.   There  is   a  distinction  between 


(a)  See  First  Report  of  West  India  Com- 
misBion  (2nd  series)  p.  10.  Charles  II.,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  endeavonred  to 
prevent  the  Jamaica  Assembly  from  passing 
bills  which  had  not  obtained  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Coancil  in  England,  and  alter- 
ed the  terms  of  the  Governor's  commission  for 
that  purpose.  The  Assembly  refused  to  pass  the 
laws  sent  out  from  England,  and  a  fresh  com- 
mission and  instructlonB  were  issued  to  the 
Governor.  Case  of  the  ConstitutioQ  of  Jamaica, 
6  St.  Tr.  1350. 

(6)  The  Virginia  Company's  Charter  was 
forfeited  on  a  quo  warranto  in  1624,  and  the 
MasBachusetts  Charter  was  vacated  upon  a  scire 
facias  in  1684. 
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chartered  governmentB  and  royal  govern- 
ments. When  it  was  desired  to  modify 
the  MassachnsettB  charter,  there  being  no 
forfeiture,  it  was  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, (a)  So  an  Act  of  Parliament  sus- 
pended the  powers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  !New  York  until  they  con- 
sented to  make  provision  for  the  King's 
troops.(&)  Acts  of  Parliament  have  also 
been  used  to  affect  the  coustitations  of 
Newfoundland  and  Jamaica. 

Lord  Campbell:  The  different  altera- 
tions with  regard  to  Canada  have  all  been 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

BUsa:  Campbell  v.  HaW(o)  is  decisive 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  revoke 
the  constitution  of  a  colony.  Lord  lfan«- 
fsLd  remarks : 

"The  constitution  of  every  province  imme- 
diately under  the  King  has  arisen  in  the  same 
manners  not  from  grants,  but  from  commissions 
to  caU  assemblies," 

and  he  held  that  after  the  Letters  Patent 
of  July  20,  1764,  which  are  precisely 
similar  to  these  here, 

"  the  King  had  precluded  himself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  legislative  authority  over  the  island  of 
Grenada." 

That  case  is  preciselv  the  same  as  this, 
for  no  Assembly  had  then  been  called  for 
Grenada. 

in.  It  is,  however,  contended  by  the 
Crown,  that  the  Letters  Patent  of  1784 
were  invalid  because  inconsistent  with 
the  proclamation  of  1763  annexing  Cape 
Breton  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Letters  Patent  of  1764,  constituting 
the  commission  of  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Though  the  Crown  cannot  revoke  a  con- 
stitution granted  to  a  colony,  it  may  sever 
the  colony  and  grant  separate  constitu- 
tions to  each  part.  Unless  there  be  such 
a  power,  the  constitutions  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward's  Island  must  be 
equally  illegal. 

Lora  Campbell:  I  should  doubt  whether 
the  consequences  would  follow  that  you 
suggest  of  the  illegality  of  all  that  was 
done  in  those  Colonies.  They  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  accepted  what  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  if  they  did  so, 
they  could  not  afterwards  coinplain. 

BlUs :  That  would  apply  to  Cape  Breton, 
which  accepted  the  constitution  of  1784. 

Lord  Campbbll  :  With  regard  to  Muni- 
cipal  Corporations  in  England :  if  a  charter 
has  been  granted,  the  Crown  cannot  alter 
that  charter  without  the  consent  of  the 


(a)  7  Geo.  8.  c.  69. 
(6)  14  Geo.  a.  0.  45. 
(c)  Cowp.,  204. 


Corporation,  but  the  Corporation  might 
accept  another  charter  inconsistent  with 
the  first. 

BUsb:  Such  a  franchise  as  this  is  not 
impaired  by  the  division ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  enjoyment  is  increased  and  multiplied. 
The  privilege  is  not  of  governing  a  large 
number  of  other  colonists,  but  of  ^vem- 
ing  themselves  and  making  their  own 
laws. 

Lord  Campbell  :  At  common  law  the 
Crown  might  make  a  county  in  a  county. 
Cities  and  counties  are  erected  by  the  pre- 
rogative. 

Bliss:  So  the  Crown  could  sever  a 
diocese.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  **  Franchise,  D.  8, 
and  G.  1."  In  Com.  Dig  "Prerogative 
(D.  33)  of  Exemptions,"  it  is  said : 

**  So  the  King  by  his  grant  may  exempt  a 
subject  firom  a  charge  which  by  his  grant  he 
may  impose  as  he  may  grant  to  the  citizens  of 
any  town  to  be  quit  of  toll  for  their  merchan* 

dize  in  every  town  and  city  of  England 

But  the  King  cannot  grant  an  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  court,  if  he  does  not 
erect  another  jurisdiction  of  the  same  nature ;  for 
that  would  be  a  failure  of  justice ;  as  he  cannot 
exempt  a  town  from  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
it  he  does  not  grant  the  power  to  haye  a  like 
jurisdiction  there." 

So  here  the  King  cannot  sever  the 
colony,  unless  he  grant  a  like  constitu- 
tion to  the  several  parts.  The  right  of  the 
Crown  to  divide  a  colony  has  never  been 
denied  except  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  and 
there  tho  right  was  confirmed  and  acted 
on.  In  1632,  Maryland,  which  was  within 
the  government  of  Virginia,  was  separated 
from  it  and  granted  to  Lord  BaMMnore; 
and  Bancroft  states  that  the  Privy  Council 
sustained  the  charter.(a)  St.  John's  and 
New  Brunswick  have  been  severed  from 
JNova  Scotia.(&) 

In  the  case  of  Quebec,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (14  Geo.  3.  c.  83)  was  passed  in  1774, 
revoking  such  part  of  the  proclamation  of 
1763  as  related  to  Quebec,  and  the  commis- 
sion under  which  the  government  of  Quebec 
had  been  constituted,  and  establishing  a 
government  by  a  governor  and  Council  and 
annexing  an  immense  tract  of  territory  to 
the  province  of  Quebec.  That  was  a 
colony  constituted  by  Parliament,  yet  the 
Crown  divided  it  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1791,  and  that  power  was  recogpiised  by 
the  Act  of  1791  (31  Oeo.  3.  c.  31.)  which 
was  passed  to  alter  the  (government  settled 
hj  the  Act  of  1774.  That  Act  recites  that 
His  Majestjp"  has  signified  his  royal  inten- 
tion to  divide  his  province  of  Quebec  into 
two  provinces. 

(a)  History  of  the  U.S.,  toI.  1.,  p.  125.  See 
the  order  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  State  Papers, 
Col.  1,  p.  169,  and  Judgment  of  Marshall,  C.J., 
in  Johnson  y.  Macintosh,  8  Wheat.  Q48. 

(6)  See  aboTe,  p.  286, 
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ly.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  the 
drown  has  attempted  to  unite  colonies 
possessing  separate  and  representative 
institutions.  New  Plymouth  was  annexed 
to  Massachusetts  in  1691,  hut  New  Ply- 
mouth, just  as  Connecticut,  Elhode  Island, 
and  Delaware,  were  settlements  without  a 
legal  constitution,  (a)  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1689  to  call  a  common  assemhly 
for  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
there  being  already  separate  assemblies. 
The  common  assembly  met,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  8ep>arate  assemblies  passed 
a  law  regulating  their  future  meetings, 
and  empowering  them  to  legislate  on  sub- 
jects of  common  interest  to  the  islands. 
The  common  assembly  did  not  impair  the 
powers  of  the  separate  assemblies ;  it  was 
not  summoned  from  1705  until  1798— nor 
again  until  1887,  when  the  separate  as- 
semblies protested,  and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.(&) 

On  Febrnary  11,  1833,  Lord  Ooderieh 
wrote: 

**  The  union  of  the  assemblies  and  the  erec- 
tion of  supreme  tribunals,  administering  justice 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  islands,  are 
measures  as  to  which  I  confine  myself  at  pre^ 
sent  to  stating  that  though  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  they  appear  to  promise.  His 
Majesty  has  not  authority  to  introduce  them  by 
the  unaided  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative 
But  the  combination  of  different  goyemments  in 
the  person  of  the  same  officer  is  an  arrangement 
clearly  within  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  and 
has  been  effected  by  the  Commission  which 
accompanies  this  despatch." 

This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a  sound  dis- 
tinction. Counsel  referred  to  the  separa- 
tion of  some  of  the  Grenadines  from 
Grenada  and  their  annexation  to  St.  Yin- 
cent,(c)  the  separation  of  the  Bahamas 
from  Carolina,  the  separation  of  Geor^a 
from  South  Carolina,  and  cited  Clark's 
Col.  Law,  and  Ohahners  Opinions. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.C.  :  In  the  case  of 
the  Canadas  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  unite  them ;  they 
could  not  be  united  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown  alone. 

BltBB:  That  is  what  I  contend,  my 
Lord. 

Lord  Ltvdhitiist,  L.C. :  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  Crown  would  have  had 
the  power  to  do  it.  The  former  Act  (14 
Oeo,  3.  c.  83)  contained  so  many  provisions 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  governments 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  united  them. 

(a)  See  Sute  Papers,  Colonial,  YoL  III. 

(JO  Correspondence  on  the  Convention  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1840. 

(c)  Clark,  Col.  Law,  1»7. 


Blies:  It  is  submitted  the  case  is  the 
same  whether  the  separate  legislatures 
were  created  by  the  act  of  the  Crown  or 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Warron  followed :  The  severance  of  Cape 
Breton  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784  was 
agreed  to,  and  acquiesced  in  both  by 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  no 
complaint  of  its  invsdidity  was  ever  raised 
until  now. 

The  SoUoUor-Qenmd  (Sir  FUzroy 
Kelly) (a)  for  the  Crown:  Either  the 
Crown,  having  established  the  constitu- 
tion of  1763,  had  no  power  to  annul  that 
constitution  in  1784;  or,  if  it  had  such 
power,  it  had  equally  power  to  annul  the 
constitution  of  1784  in  1820. 

The  Proclamation  of  1763  simply  an- 
nexed Cape  Breton  to  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
words  of  the  i)roclamation  relating  to 
legislative  councils  do  not  applv  to  Cape 
Breton,  but  to  Grenada,  <bc.  But  tne  Letters 
Patent  of  1763  made  Cape  Breton  one  and 
indivisible  with  Nova  Scotia,  as  much  a 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
of  England.  The  reason  they  hM  no 
representatives  in  the  Assembly  at  Hali- 
fax, was  because  the  electoral  franchise  was 
in  the  freeholders,  and  there  were  no  free- 
holders in  Cape  Breton  till  a  much  later 
date.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton 
were  represented  in  the  Assemby  at  Hali- 
fax just  as  those  who  have  no  votes  in  this 
country  are  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Twelve  or  fifteen  instances 
are  cited  in  which  the  Crown  is  said  to 
have  detached  a  portion  of  country  from 
one  legislature,  and  conferred  upon  it  a 
new  legislature,  but  the  full  facts  are  not 
before  the  court.  Everything  depends  on 
the  precise  terms  of  the  different  instru- 
ments which  have  not  been  cited. 

Lord  Chakcbllob  :  I  do  not  see  that  these 
oases  at  all  apply  to  this  case  till  you  come 
to  the  Grenaoines,  and  that  has  some  little 
application.  The  Grenadines  at  first  be- 
longed to  Grenada,  and  part  of  them  were 
separated  from  Grenada  and  attached  to 
St,  Yincent,  but  it  is  stated(&)  that  the 
records  of  Grenada  are  so  imperfect  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  assembly 
of  Grenada  sanctioned  the  transfer.    The 

grobability  is,  that  as  the   sanction    of 
t.  Yincent  was  considered  necessary,  the 
sanction  of  Grenada  was  also  obtained. 

SoUoUor-Oeneral  :  These  Grenadines 
had  been  taken  by  the  French,  and 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Georgia 
was  not  separated  from  Carolina ;  it  was  an 
unsettled  territory  when  the  charter  was 
granted  authorising  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carolina  to  settle  there.  Quebec, 
like  the  other  governments  created  by  the 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
(6)  Clark,  Col.  Law,  197. 
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Proclamation  of  1763,  was  promised  a 
LegiBlative  Asfiembly,  so  soon  as  the  cir- 
onmstances  of  the  Ftovince  woald  admit. 
An  Assembly  was  accordingly  summoned 
in  1764,  hot  the  deputies  being  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  and  no  proceedings  were  had.  At 
length  in  1774  Quebec  received  a  statu- 
tory constitution  by  Act  of  Parliament. (a) 
Though  the  proyincis  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  two  provinces  by  Letters  Patent,  it  re- 
quired an  Act  of  Parliament,  31  Geo,  3.  c. 
31.,  to  establish  a  legislatura  in  each  pro- 
vince. It  is  true  that  St.  Jolin's  in  1769 
and  New  Brunswick  in  1784  were  separated 
from  Nova  8ootia  by  the  Grown,  but  that, 
it  is  submitted,  was  invalid. 

Lord  Ltkdhubst,  L.O.:  The  practical 
effect  in  New  Brunswick  is  that,  if  you 
are  right,  for  sixty  years  they  have  been 
passing  laws  without  any  power  of  passing 
them,  and  a  man  may  have  been  hanged 
under  these  laws,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
sitting  all  that  time  and  taking  no  notice 
of  it.  The  way  to  consider  it  is  this : 
First  of  all,  this  is  done  with  respect  to 
St.  John's ;  it  continues  for  a  consiaerable 
number  of  years  ;  the  Imperial  Parliament 
does  not  interfere,  no  authority  interposes. 
Then  afterwards  it  is  done  with  respect  to 
New  Brunswick.  No  notice  is  taken  by 
the  leg^islature  of  this  country,  though  it 
is  so  important  a  colony.  Then  after- 
wards it  is  done  in  the  year  1820  (etc 
1784)  with  regard  to  Cape  Breton. 

Solneitor-Chsneral :  If  it  was  lawful  to 
separate  Oape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  1784,  it  was  lawful  to  re-annex  it  in 
1820.  For  the  last  16  years  Cape  Breton 
has  been  represented  in  the  assembly  at 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  amounts  to  acquies- 
cence. 

The  Attorfiey  -  O&n&ral  (Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger)  (ft)  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Lord  Ltitohukst,  L.C.  :  It  is  said  on  the 
other  side   there   was    a   representative 

government  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the 
rown  had  power  to  detach  a  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  give  it  also  representa- 
tive government,  but  that  principle  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  this  case. 
Can  the  Crown  take  away  from  a  repre- 
sentative government  a  portion  of  it,  and 
say,  '*  At  some  future  x)eriod  when  I  shall 
consider  it  expedient,  you,  who  inhabit 
that  portion,  shall  have  a  representative 
government,  and  in  the  meantime  you 
must  be  governed  by  a  Governor  and 
Council  "P  That  does  not  oome  within 
their  principle  at  all. 


(a)  The  Quebec  Act,  14  Oeo,  8.  c.  88.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  statutory  consti- 
tutiou  granted  to  a  colony. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
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Attorney 'Oeneral:  IJuless  they  rely  on 
GampbeU  v.  Hall. 

Lord  Ltkdhurst,  L.C. :  Bat  there  Lord 
Mansfidd  said  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
representative  government  should  not  at 
once  have  been  established.  Here  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  impossible.  Tou  are 
detaching  from  a  government  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  a  portion,  and  depriving  it  of 
its  representative  rights  for  an  indefinite 
perioa,  and  in  this  case  practically  for  a 
period  of  20  or  30  years. 

Lord  Langdale,  M.K.  :  Yon  have  no 
occasion  to  say  that  the  Crown  has  it  not 
in  its  power  to  create  a  separate  l^a^la- 
ture  for  a  portion  of  one  of  its  proviuoes. 
In  1784  there  was  a  promise  of  a  separate 
assembly,  when  it  should  become  expe- 
dient, but  Cape  Breton  never  had  anything 
in  lieu  of  the  elective  franchise  which  it 
enjoyed  under  the  charter  of  1763. 

Attorney-General:  Quite  so.  FurUier, 
supposing  the  proceedings  of  1784  were 
valid  by  reason  of  the  acquiescence  of  the 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  proceedings 
of  1820  would  be  equally  valid  by  the  same 
aoquiescenoe. 

Lord  Lakgdalb,  M.E. :  It  is  very  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  by  the  transaction 
of  1763  Cape  Breton  was  intended  to  have 
the  franchise  as  part  of  Nova  Sootia.  In 
1784  it  occurred  that  it  might  be  better  to 
give  it  a  species  of  elective  franchise  of 
its  own,  and  then  the  Crown  says,  I  give 
you  the  chance  of  it  by  the  proceedings  of 
1784,  intending  that  you  should  have  the 
elective  franchise  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct State  if  it  should  be  found  expedient. 
But  after  the  experiment  of  36  years  I  find 
it  cannot  be  aooomplished  in  that  way, 
and  it  would  be  ve^  wrong  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  franchise,  and  therefore  1  re- 
store, as  well  as  I  can,  by  the  act  of  1820, 
what  was  granted  by  the  act  of  1763. 

AUomey-Oeneral :  Your  lordship  has  so 
clearly  summed  up  the  argument  I  should 
have  addretoed  to  the  Court,  that  it  would 
not  be  of  advantage  for  me  to  trespass 
further  on  your  lordships'  attention. 

BlisB  in  reply :  The  constitution  of  1784 

g%Ye  greater  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ape  Breton  than  the  constitution  of  1763. 
It  gave  them  a  government  of  their  own, 
a  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  in 
poeeef  if  not  in  possession. 

The  argument  that  the  Crown  can 
sever  colonies  but  cannot  unite  them  is 
founded  on  analogy,  conveni^oe,  and 
reason.  A  county  may  be  divided,  a 
diocese  may  be  divided.  Sly  was  consti- 
tuted by  grant  out  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  separated  from  the  diooese  of 
Lincoln.  Further,  the  Crown  has  the 
right  of  ceding  any  part  of  a  colony  by 
treaty  in  virtue  of  the  Prerogative  alone. 
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and  can  bo  seyer  the  colony. (a)  In  ad- 
mitting that  the  Grown  can  divide  a 
colony  so  far  as  to  appoint  different 
Governora  over  each  part,  as  in  the  case 
of  Quebec  in  1791,  the  Grown  have  given 
up  the  whole  case,  for  the  Governor  is  a 
member  of  the  legislatnre. 

The  Prerogative  to  divide  rests  on  and 
is  supported  by  usage,  the  only  test  in 
such  matters.  Even  if  the  Prerogative 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  consent  of  all  concerned  would  vali- 
date the  Act.  Here  Gape  Breton,  St. 
John,  and  New  Brunswick  have  all  as- 
sented, and  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
itself  assented  by  making  no  protest  and 
not  attempting  to  legisUte  for  the  terri- 
tories severed  from  the  colony.  The 
acquiescence  of  all  parties  in  the  decision 
of  1784  would  render  it  good,  but  it  has 
also  been  recognised  by  Parliament  which 
made  a  separate  provision  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  Gape  Breton  in  every 
Appropriation  Act  from  1784  to  1820. 
The  omission  of  the  grant  since  that  date 
does  not  operate  as  a  recognition  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  as  no  grant  has  since 
been  a^ked  for.    11  has,  also,  been  reoog- 


(a)  See  Damodhar  Chrdhan  v.  Deoram 
Kangi,  1  App.  Ga.  88S.  '<  There  is  one  thing 
whieh  I  think  is  still  higher  than  the  dieta  of 
le^  authorities  in  this  important  question,  and 
it  16  our  long,  uniform,  and  unbroken  course  of 
practice  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  possible,  I  believe, 
to  conceive  any  kind  of  territory — colonies 
acquired  by  conquest,  colonies  acquired  by 
settlement,  with  representative  institutions  or 
without  representative  institutions — ^it  is  not 
possible  to  point  out  any  class  of  territory 
where  you  cannot  shew  cases  of  cession  by  the 
Grown  without  the  authority  of  Parliament" — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  debate  on  the  cession 
of  Heligoland,  Hans.  847,  p.  764.  The  cession 
of  Heligoland  to  Germany  having  been  made 
subject  to  the  assent  of  PariiaSment,  assent 
was  given  by  58  &  54  Vict.  c.  82,  ''An 
Act  to  assent  to  certain  provisions  in  an  agree- 
ment between  Her  Majesty  and  the  German 
Emperor." 


nised  in  28  Geo,  3.  c.  6.,  46  Geo.  8.  c.  48., 
Geo.  8.  c.  125.,  49  Geo.  8.  o.  49.,  68  Geo.  8. 
c.  19. 

Bight  Honourable  T.  Pbmbsktov  Leigh: 
It  is  a  question  whether  Parliament  has 
not  recognised  the  state  of  things  since 
1820  just  as  much  as  it  did  the  state  of 
things  before.  In  3  Geo.  4.  c.  48.  and  4  WHL 
4  c  79.,  Cape  Breton  appears  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  tne  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  separately.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  up  to  1820  these  colonies 
should  always  be  treated  as  distinct,  and 
subsequent  to  1820  as  united. 

Bliss :  Such  a  recognition  of  this  kind 
might  give  validity  to  the  constitution  of 
a  oolony,  bat  coula  not  be  held  to  deprive 
a  colony  of  a  constitution  already  granted 
toil 

No  judgment  was  delivered  on  this 
petition,  but  the  report  of  their  lordshipe, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  Majesty's  said  order  of  re- 
ference, have  taken  the  said  petition  into 
consideration,  and  have  heard  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  said  petitioners,  and  have 
likewise  heard  your  Majesty's  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  on  behalf  of  your 
Majesty's  Crown;  and  their  loi'dshipe, 
understanding  it  to  be  vour  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  their  lordships'  considera- 
tion of  the  matters  referred  to  them  by 
your  Majesty's  said  order  of  reference 
should  be  confined  to  the  question  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  are  by  law 
entitled  to  the  constitution  purporting  to 
be  granted  to  them  by  the  Letters  Patent 
of  1784,  mentioned  in  the  said  petition,  do 
agree  humbly  to  report  their  opinion  to 
your  Majesty,  that  the  inhabitante  of  Cape 
Breton  are  not  so  entitled. 

MJlTbbials  mads  use  op.— This  report  is 
based  on  Mr.  Gurney'e  shorthand  note  of 
the  argument  preserved  at  the  Treasary. 
The  report  im  5  Moo.  P.C.  259,  and  the 
printed  oases  of  the  petitioners  and  re- 
spondent, haye  also  been  consolted. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY.(a) 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before  Black- 
BURNE,  L.C.J..(6)  Burton,  Crampton  and  Perrin,  J.J.,  on  demurrer 
TO  the  Defendant's  Plea  to  an  Indictment  for  Seditious  Libel, 
April  28, 1846.     (Reported  in  9  Ir.  L.  R.  329 ;  and  2  Cox  C.  C.  45.) 

Indictment  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel  in  the  Nation  newspaper.  The  defendant 
pleaded  for  a  justification  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  that  the  alleged  libels  was  published  in 
answer  to  certain  unconstitutional  articles  in  English  newspapers,  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
organs  of  the  Grovemment,  and  that  its  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit. 

Seditiousy  Blasphemous  Libels — Justification'^^  &  7  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  6.(c) 

Held  that  the  provisions  of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96  s.  6.,  as  to  pleading  the  truth  of  the  matters 
charged,  and  that  the  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit,  on  an  indictment  for  libel, 
did  not  extend  to  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels,  and  that  the  defendant's  plea  was  bad. 


(o)  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  E.C.M.G. 
1845-9  "  ;  and  below,  p.  831. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
(c)  See  Reg,  ▼.  O'Brien,  15  Cox  C.  C.  180. 


See  his  '<  Four  Years  of  Irish  History, 


This  was  an  indictment  against  Gharles 
Go/van  Duffy,  for  publishing  a  seditions 
libel  in  the  Nation  newspaper. 

The  first  count  charged  that  the  defen- 
dant composed  and  published  in  the 
Nation — 

**A  certain  false,  defamatory,  malicious  and 
seditious  libel  of  and  concerning  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  administration  thereof,  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  in- 
tent to  create  in  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects  disaffection  and  hatred  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Parliament,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  that 
their  interests  were  neglected  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  with 
intent  to  excite  the  Irish  subjects  of  the  Queen 
to  resist  and  forcibly  oppose  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  as  might  be  employed  in 
Ireland  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm  and  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  encourage  such  subjects 
to  use  as  a  means  of  resistance  the  materials  of 
railways  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  the  same  into 
weapons  of  attack  and  resistance,  and  with  in- 
tent to  foment  jealousy,  discord,  and  ill-will 
between  the  said  subjects  and  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, setting  out  the  article  with  innuendoes." 

The  defendant  put  in  the  following  plea 
of  jnstification  under  Lord  OampheWe  Act, 
6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96.  B.  6  :— 

**  And  the  said  Charles  Gavan  DuflP^,  by  John 
Mitchel  his  attorney,  comes,  and  having  heard 
the  said  indictment  read,  protesting  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  premises  above  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  plea  nevertheless  thereto,  pursuant 


to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  says  that  the  same  ought  not  to  be 
prosecuted  against  him,  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,  and  that  he  should  be  discharged  and 
dismissed  of  the  premises  therein  specified. 
Because  he  sajs  that  heretofore,  and  before  the 
composing  and  publishing  of  the  supposed  libels 
in  the  said  indictment  mentioned,  entitled 
'  Threats  of  Coercion/  to  wit,  on,  &c.,  at.  &c., 
threats  of  coercion  had  been  made  use  of  against 
a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  to  wit,  that 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, in  certain  articles  in  public  newspapers, 
to  wit,  in  the  articles  of  the  newspapers  herein- 
after mentioned,  to  wit,  at  the  time  and  place 
aforesaid.  And  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
further  says,  that  heretofore  and  before  the  com- 
posing and  publishiog  the  said  supposed  libels  in 
the  said  indictment  mentioned,  to  wit,  at  the  time 
and  place  aforesaid,  in  certain  newspapers 
published  at  London,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
England,  to  wit,  at,  &c.,  to  wit,  in  certain  news- 
papers caUed  respectively,  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Standard,  divers,  to  wit,  four  articles 
had  theretofore,  to  wit,  then  and  there  been 
published,  declaring  respectively  that  the 
agitation  then  and  now  pending  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  constitutionally  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  to  wit,  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parbament 
holden  'it  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  entitled,  *  An 
Act  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 
ought  to  be  declared  high  treason,  and  threaten- 
ing  unconstitutional  and  military  coercion , 
against  all  such  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  as  should  attempt  to 
procure  by  legal  and  constitutional  means  a 
repeal  of  the  said  Act,  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  and  facilities  whidi  the  then  pro- 
jected railways  in  Ireland,  when  made  and  com- 
pleted, woidd  afford  for  the  speedy  and 
expeditions  transport  of  troops  in  Ireland  from 
one  part  thereof  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  said  troops  to  carry  into  effect  such  un- 
constitntioDal  and  military  coercion  as  aforesaid, 
to  wit,  at,  &c. ;  and  the  said  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  further  says,  that  before  and  at  the  time 
of  composing  and  publishing  the  said  supposed 
libels  in  the  said  indictment  mentioned,  to  wit, 
at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  £rom  long 
obsecrance  of  the  character,  nature  and  contents 
of  the  articles  theretofore  contained  and 
published  in  the  said  Morning  Herald  and 
5/aiu2ard  newspapers ;  and  from  long  observance 
of  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  hereinafter  mentioned,  he  the 
said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  had  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  suspect  and  believe,  and  did 
then  and  there  actually  suspect  and  believe,  that 
the  said  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  news- 
papers were  what  are  commonly  called  the 
oigans  of  the  Government,  to  wit,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  expressed  their 
sentiments,  to  wit,  the  sentiments  of  the  said 
(Government  in  respect  of  such  unconstitutional 
and  military  coercion  as  aforesaid,  to  wit,  at,  &c. 
And  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  further  says, 
that  he  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  published 
the  said  supposed  libels  in  the  said  indictment 
mentioned  m  a  certain  newspaper  called  the 
Nation,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  to  wit,  at 
the  place  aforesaid*;  and  that  said  supposed  libels 
and  all  the  matters  therein  contained  were  oc- 
casioned by,  and  were  so  as  aforesaid,  published 
hy  him  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Dufiy  m  answer 
to  the  said  last  mentioned  articles  in  said 
Morning  Herald  and  Standard  newspapers 
contained,  and  as  a  commentary  on  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  to  wit, 
at,  &c.;  and  the  said  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
further  says,  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  matters  charged  in  the  said  supposed 
libels  in  the  said  indictment  mentioned  should  be 
published  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  particular 
faets  by  reason  whereof  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  said  matters  should  be  published 
as  aforesaid,  were  and  are  the  several  matters, 
facts  and  publications  hereinbefore  mentioned/' 
—Verification. 

Second  plea,  the  general  issne. 

Demairer  to  the  first  plea,  and  joinder  in 
demnrrer.    The  demurrer  being  set  down, 

Napier,  Q.O.,(a)  was  abont  to  open  the 
argument,  when  it  was  observed  by — 

BLACKB0BKB,  L.C.J. :  This  case  should  be 
opened  by  a  member  of  the  Outer  Bar. 
The  AUomey-Qeneral  may  exercise  his 
priTilege  if  he  please,  bnt  I  think  yon  ore 
under  a  disability. 

The  Attomey-Oenerdl  {€hre0ne){h)  argned 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
(6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


that  the  plea  was  bad.  This  is  an  indict- 
ment for  a  seditions  libel,  and  the  plea 
professes  to  come  within  the  proyisions  of 
Lord  CampbeWa  Act,  6  &  7  Viei.  c.  96.  s.  6 : 
"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  on  the  trial  of  any 
indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory 
libel,  the  defendant  having  pleaded  such  plea  as 
herein-after  mentioned,  the  truth  of  the  matters 
charged  may  be  inquired  into,  but  shall  not 
amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be 
published ;  and  that  to  entitie  the  defendant  to 
give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  matters 
charged  as  a  defence  to  such  indictment  or 
information  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defen- 
dant, in  pleading  to  the  said  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, to  allege  the  truth  of  the  said  matters 
charged  in  the  manner  now  required  in  pleading 
a  justification  to  an  action  for  defamation,  and 
further  to  allege  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  particular  fact  or  facts  by  reason 
whereof  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the 
said  matters  charged  should  be  published,  to 
which  plea  the  prosecutor  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
reply  generally,  denying  the  whole  thereof ;  and 
that  if  after  such  plea  the  defendant  shall  be 
convicted  on  such  indictment  or  information,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  court,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  to  consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant  is  aggravated  or  mitigated  by  the 
said  plea,  and  by  the  evidence  given  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  the  same :  Provided  always,  that  the 
truth  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  alleged  libel 
complained  of  by  such  indictment  or  informa- 
tion shall  in  no  case  be  inquired  into  without 
such  plea  of  justification  :  Provided  also,  that  in 
addition  to  such  plea,  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  defendant  to  plead  a  plea  of  not  guilty: 
Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  take  away  or  prejudice  au^  defence 
under  the  plea  of  not  guilty  which  it  is  now 
competent  to  the  defendaut  to  make  under  such 
plea  to  any  action  or  indictment  or  information 
for  defamatory  words  or  libel." 

This  section  only  applies  to  private 
libels  prosecuted  criminally.  Formerly 
the  truth  of  the  libel  was  no  defence  in 
criminal  proceedings,  but  was  a  good 
defence  in  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  churned  is  a 
good  defence  in  criminal  proceedings  if 
the  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libels,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
public  benefit  to  publish  these.  The  de- 
fendant has  nut  pleaded  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  libel,  but  has  pleaded 
his  belief  in  certain  other  facts  as  ex- 
cusing his  conduct  in  publishing  the  libel. 
Qis  plea  is  also  vague  and  uncertain ;  it 
does  not  set  out  the  articles  in  the  English 
papm  which  he  contends  justifiea  his 
publication,  and  a  justification  must  allege 
the  truth  of  all  matters  charged :  BrMih  y. 
Farlter,(a^ 

(a)  18  M.  &  W.  449. 
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iT*.  Barr-y,  0*Hag<m(a)  and  Holmes, 
eonird. 

The  title  and  preamble  of  6  &  7  Viet  c. 
96-,  shows  that  its  object  was  to  include  all 
classes  of  libel.    It ' 


"An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  de- 
famatory words  and  libel/' 

and  contemplates  three  objects;  first, 
"the  better  protection  of  private  cha- 
racter " ;  secondly,  '*  the  more  efEectnally 
secaring  the  liberty  of  the  press ; "  and 
thirdly,  ''  the  better  preyenting  abases  in 
exercising  that  said  liberty." 

There  are  clanses  in  the  Act  applicable 
to  each  object,  and  the  6th  section  inclndes 
defamatory  libels  either  pablic  or  private ; 
there  is  no  anthority  to  snow  that  the  word 
''defamatory "  is  confined  to  libels  on  a 
private  person.  The  word  "libel " cannot 
be  confined  to  libels  of  a  particular  de- 
scription; it  is  most  comprehensive  and 
applies  to  all  classes  of  persons.  The 
statate  is  an  enabling  Act,  and  shonld  be 
liberally  construed.  In  point  of  form  the 
plea  is  good.  As  to  the  non- allegation  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  facts  mentioned  in 
the  libel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  that 
every  one  of  these  facts  is  true;  it  is 
enough  to  justify  the  substantial  charge. 
Some  of  the  assertions  are  clearly  not 
libellous,  as  that 
"  there  is  hot  haste  in  the  dockyards/' 

and  some  are  of  a  metaphorical  kind,  of 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  the 
truth,  as  that 

"  the  growl  of  England's  dogs  of  war  has  begun 
to  sound  across  the  Irish  Sea." 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  In  this  case  the  de- 
murrer must  be  allowed.  The  plea  is  filed 
by  the  defendant,  alleging,  unaer  the  6th 
section  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  a 
justification  of  this  libel.  We  think  this 
case  does  not  come  within  that  section  of 
the  statute,  and  that  even  if  it  did  the 
plea  is  defective. 

In  order  to  decide  the  first  question,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  statute.  It  recites,  that  it 
is  for  the  better  protection  of  private 
character,  and  for  more  effectually  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  better 
preventing  abuses  in  exercising  the  said 
liberty ;  and  the  Ist  section  (as  to  evidence 
in  mitigation  of  damages)  is  confined  to 
actions  brought  for  personal  injuries,  and 
the  2nd  applies  to  actions  brought  for 
libels  contained  in  periodical  publications ; 
and  the  object  of  both  is  to  enable  the 
person  publishing  the  libel  feo  show  that 
he  did  so  without  malice.    These  sections 


(a)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission* 


were  confined  to  cases  in  which  a  private 
injury  had  been  sustained;  but  the  pro- 
tection intended  to  be  afforded  by  the 
statute  would  have  fallen  short  of  tne  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  if  it  had  stopped 
there;  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  the 
object,  the  6th  section,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  ancillary  to  the  1st  and  2nd, 
was  introduced  and  it  will  be  found  to 
have  distinct  reference  to  indictments  for 
personal  libels;  first,  it  enacts — 

"  That  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation for  a  defamatory  libel,  the  defendant 
having  pleaded  such  plea  as  heniinafter  mentioned, 
the  truth  of  the  matters  chartred  may  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  said  matters 
charged  should  be  published.*' 

It  requires  very  little  consideration 
to  see  that  a  provision  of  this  sort  would 
not  apply  to  libels,  seditious  or  blaa- 
phemous.  First,  it  only  makes  the  truth 
of  the  facts  a  justification,  where  it  is  for 
the  public  benefit  that  such  facts  should 
be  published,  and  it  enables  the  party  to 
plead  such  justification  if  it  were  for  the 
public  benefit ;  but  no  person  can  assert 
that  it  is  for  the  public  oenefit  to  publish 
a  matter  blasphemous  and  seditious.  Such 
a  publication,  therefore,  never  oan  be  for 
that  object. 

Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
plea  itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requisites  of  the  statute  by 
putting  forward  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
specific  matters  of  fact  contained  in  the 
libel.  The  demurrer  therefore  must  be 
allowed. 

BuKTON,  J.,  concurred. 

C&AMFTON,  J. :  This  plea  is  untenable ; 
it  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it  is  bad  in  point 
of  form.  The  indictment  charges  that  the 
libel  is  a  seditious  and  defamatorv  libel.  I 
think  that  the  statute  is  applicable  to  all — 
I  will  not  say  to  all  private  libels — but  it  is 
applicable  to  all  personal  libels ;  and  eve^ 
section  of  the  statute  shows  that  such  is 
its  meaning.  The  6th  section  uses  the 
word  "  defamatory  "  ;  but  upon  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  defenduit's  Counsel, 
that  word  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
This  Act  applies  to  that  species  of  libel 
which  involves  matter  of  a  personal 
character;  and  accordingly  the  lustifica- 
tion  which  the  party  is  allowed  to  put 
in  is  a  iustification  such  as  would  be  put 
forward  in  an  action  for  defamation; 
plainly  showing  that  the  statute  applies  to 
private  libels.  If  this  Act  was  intended  to 
apply  to  seditious  libels,  it  would  have 
referred  to  the  Crown  by  specific  terms,  or 
used  some  words  to  show  tnat  the  Legi^b- 
ture  intended  libels  of  that  public  deBorip« 
tion;  and  that  the  8th  section  shows,  for 
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it  11S6B  the  words  "private  prosecutor''; 
and  why  use  these  words,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  distinguish  snch  priyate  pro- 
secutor from  persons  acting  in  a  public 
capacity ;  I  apprehend  the  language  of 
that  section  confines  the  operation  of  the 
Act  to  merely  personal  libels;  for  it 
says: 

*'  That  in  the  case  of  any  indictment  or  infor- 
mation by  a  private  prosecutor  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  defamatory  libel»  if  judgment  shall 
be  given  for  the  defendant  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  prosecutor  the  costs." 

Now,  the  Grown  neither  giyes  nor  takes 
costs;  I  therefore  think  it  plain  that  a 
seditious  libel  was  neyer  intended  to  be 
included  within  this  Act,  or  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  seditious  libel  was  what  the 
Act  enabled  a  m^rty  to  justify. 

P£BBiN,  J. :  1  concur  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court.  It  is  clear  that  the  6th  section 
applies  to  mere  defamatory  libels ;  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  private  libels,  but 
libeU  upon  persons  either  private  or  public. 
A  person  is  not  allowed  merely  to  justify 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  but  he  must  allege 
that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  it  was 
published. 

The  defendant  was  afterwards  tried 
before  Blauilcbwrne^  L.G.J. ,  and  a  special 
j  ury .     The  j  ury  disagreed,  (a) 


(a)  The  article  which  formed  the  subject  of 
prosecution  was  written  by  John  Mltchel,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  "  Life  of  John  Mitchel,"  by  W. 


Materials  made  use  op This  report  is 

based  on  the  reports  in  9  Ir.  L.  ±t.  829, 
and  2  Gox,  G.  G.  45. 


Dillon,  vol.  1,  p.  98.  "  For  actual  measures  of 
coercion,  all  Ireland  laughs  at  that  coward 
threat.  The  military  uses  (or  abuses)  of  rail- 
ways are  tolerably  well  understood,  but  it  might 
be  useful  to  promulgate  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  read  by  all  Repeal  Wardens  in  then: 
parishes,  a  few  short  and  easy  rules,  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  railways  in  case  of  any 
enemy  daring  to  make  a  hostile  use  of  them. 

**....  First,  then,  every  railway  within  five 
miles  of  Dublin  could  in  one  nlcht  be  totally  cut 
ofiF  from  the  interior  country.  To  lift  a  mile  of 
rail,  to  fill  a  perch  or  two  of  any  cutting  or 
tunnel,  to  break  down  a  piece  of  an  embank- 
ment, seem  obvious  and  easy  enough. 

"Second,  the  materials  of  railways — good 
hammered  iron  and  wooden  sleepers — need  we 
point  out  that  such  things  may  be  of  use  in  other 
/tnef  than  assisting  locomotion. 

<'  Third,  troops  upon  their  march '  by  rail 
might  be  conveniently  met  with  in  divers  places. 
Hofer  with  his  Tyroleans  could  scarcely  desire 
a  deadlier  ambudi  than  the  brinks  of  a  deep 
cutting  on  a  railway.  Imagine  a  few  hundred 
men  lying  in  wait  upon  such  a  spot  with  masses 
of  rock  and  trunks  of  trees  ready  to  roll  down, 
and  a  train  or  two  advancing  with  a  regiment  of 
infantry  .... 

"  But  'tis  a  dream.  No  enemy  will  dare  put 
us  to  realize  these  scenes.  Tet  let  all  under- 
stand what  a  railway  may,  and  what  it  may  not 
do." 
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WILLIS  against  GIPPS. 


John  Walpole  Willis 
Sir  Oeobge  Oipps,  Knt 


AND 


Appeliant 
Respondent 


Pbocekdings  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ON  Appeal  from  an  Order  of  a  Colonial  Governor  and 
Council  amoving  a  Colonial  Judge  from  Office,  June  24  &  25, 
July  28,  1846.     (Reported  in  5  Moo.  P.  C.  379.) 

Complaints  haviog  been  made  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  GoTemor  of  New  South  Wales,  of  the 
conduct  of  John  Walpole  Willis,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  Governor  laid  the  complaints  before  his  fixecative  Council,  and  after  an  investigation 
of  the  charges,  at  which  Mr.  Willis  was  not  present,  and  of  which  no  notice  was  given  to  him,  the 
Governor,  with  ti^e  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  amoved  him  from  his  office  under 
as  Gieo.  8.  o.  75.    Mr.  Willis  appealed  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under  the  same  statute. 

Held  bj  the  Judicial  Committee— 

1.  22  Geo,  8.  c.  75. — Colonial  Judges. 

That  22  Qeo.  8.  c.  75.,  empowering  a  Colonial  Governor  and  Council  to  amove  the 
holders  of  a  patent  office  in  the  colony,  if  they  should  be  wilfully  absent  from  the  colony, 
or  neglect  the  duty  of  such  office  or  otherwise  misbehave  therein,  applies  to  colonial 
judges.(a) 

2.  Amotion  of  Colonial  Judge — Absence  of  Notice. 

That  no  notice  of  the  proceedings  or  opportunity  of  answering  the  charges  having  been 
given  to  the  judge,  the  order  of  amotion  was  bad  and  should  be  reversed. 


(a)  See  as  to  this  statute  Montagu  v.  Governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  6  Moo.  P.  C- 
489;  Robertson  v.  Got;.  Gen.  of  N.  S.  W.,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  295;  in  re  Cloete,  8  Moo.  P.  C- 
484;  and  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  see  also  in  re  the  Representatives  of 
the  Island  of  Grenada  v.  Sanderson,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  88 ;  and  Memorandum  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  on  the  removal  of  Colonial  Judges  in  8  Moo.  P.  C,  N.  S.  after  p.  848. 


This  was  an  appeal  by  John  WaJpole 
Willis,  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Resident  Jadge  of  Port  Philip, 
against  an  order  of  amotion  from  his 
said  offices,  made  by  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  under  the  statute 
22  Geo.  3.  o.  75.,  entitled— 

**  An  Act  to  prevent  the  graotiug  in  future  of 
any  patent  office  to  be  exercised  in  any  colony 
or  plantation  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  any  longer  term 
than  during  such  time  as  the  grantee  thereof, 
or  the  person  appointed  thereto,  shall  discharge 
the  duty  thereof  in  person,  and  behave  well 
therein." 

Which  after  reciting — 
'*  the  practice  of  granting  offices  in  H.M.  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  to 
persons  resident  and  intending  to  reside  in 
Great  Britain  (in  consequence  whereof  such 
offices  were  exercised  by  deputy,  and  have  often 
been  farmed  out  to  the  best  bidder)  " 


provides  that — 

"  from  henceforth  no  office  to  be  exercised  in 
any  colony  or  plantation  now  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  belonging  to  the  Crown  shall  be 
granted,  or  grantable  by  patent,  for  any 
longer  term  than  during  such  time  as  the 
grantee  thereof,  or  persons  appointed  thereto, 
shall  discharge  the  duties  thereof  in  person,  and 
behave  well  therein. 

<*  If  any  person  or  persons  holding  such  office 
shall  be  iRolfuUy  absent  from  the  colony,  or 
u^lect  the  duty  of  such  office,  or  otherwise 
misbehave  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  amove  such  persons 
from  every  or  any  such  office.     .     .     . 

**  In  case  any  person  or  persons  so  (as  herein 
provided)  amoved  shall  think  himself  or  them- 
selves aggrieved  thereby,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful to  and  for  the  person  or  persons  so  aggrieved 
to  appeal  therefrom,  as  in  other  cases  of  appeal, 
from  such  colony  or  plantation,  whereon  such 
amotion  shall  be  finally  judged  of  and  deter- 
mined by  His  Majesty  in  Council." 
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The  statute  of  9  Geo.  4.  c.  83.,  under 
whioh  the  appellant  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  J ndsres  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales,  vested  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  Grown,  which  it  empowered 

<*  from  tune  to  time,  as  occaMion  may  require, 
to  remoTe  and  displace  any  sach  judge,  and  in 
his  place  and  stead  to  appoint  another  fit  and 
proper  person,  provided  that  in  case  of  the 
absence,  resignation,  or  death  of  any  such 
Judge,  or  in  case  of  any  such  disease  or  infir- 
mity as  shall  render  any  such  judge  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Governor  of  the  said  colony, 
to  appoint  some  fit  and  proper  person  to  act  m 
the  place  of  any  judge  so  being  absent,  resign- 
ing, dying,  or  becoming  incapable,  until  such 
judge  shall  return  to  the  execution  of  his  office, 
or  until  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  by  His 
Majesty,  as  the  case  may  require." 

The  appellant  had  also  been  appointed 
Resident  Judge  of  Port  Philip,  under  a 
Colonial  Aot  (4  Vict.  c.  22.)  whioh  em- 
powered the  Governor  of  the  colony  to 
appoint  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
CoQiii,  to  reside  in  the  district  of  Port 
Philip,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Ooart  there. 

On  December  21,  1848,  the  Governor 
brought  before  his  Council  certain  com- 
plaints against  the  appellant  for  alleged 
misbehaviour  in  his  office  of  resident 
judge  of  Port  Philip,  and  such  complaints 
were  considered  on  that  day,  and  on 
Jan.  16,  17,  20,  and  21,  1844. 

No  notice  was  given  to  the  appellant  of 
these  accusations  or  proceedings,  but  on 
June  24,  18-U,  he  received  a  commnnica- 
tion  from  the  Superintendent  exercising 
the  potfrers  of  Lieutenant-Governor  at 
Port  Philip,  informing  him  that  the 
Governor  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  colony 
representations  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  respectinff  the  appellant,  and  that 
after  mature  delioeration  the  Council  had 
advised  that,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  22  Cho.  3.  c.  75.,  set  out  above, 
the  appellant  should  be  forthwith  amoved 
from  his  offices  of  Resident  Judge  of  Port 
Philip,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
Letters  Patent  by  the  Governor  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  colony,  revoking  the 
appointment  of  the  appellant  as  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  amoving  him 
from  his  office,  and  adso  by  Letters  Patent 
directed  io  the  appellant,  superseding  and 
inhibiting  all  further  proceedings  before 
him  as  judge  of  the  said  court. 

The  appellant  having,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  appealed  to  iler 
Majesty  in  Council,  his  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judicial  Committee  under 
8&4Tr«U.4,o.41. 


The  appellant  took  no  steps  to  procure 
the  appearance  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  the  time  for  appearance 
having  expired,  applied  for  a  nnal  sum- 
mons against  Sir  Oeorge  Oipps  only,  and 
affixed  the  same,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  at  the  Boyal  Exchange.  Sir 
Oeorge  Oippa  thereupon  appeared,  applied 
for  time  to  answer  the  appellant's  case, 
and  was  granted  ten  weeks  to  prepare  his 
case,  on  paying  the  costs  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

Dtmda8,(a)  Q.C.,  and  Bvller  for  the  ap- 
pellant :  The  Governor  and  Council  had  no 
power  to  amove  the  appellant  from  his 
office.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  by 
warrant  under  the  Privy  Seal  and  Sign 
Manual  under  9  Oeo,  4.  o.  83.,  durinff 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  he  was  appointed 
Resident  Judge  at  Port  Philip  by  Colonial 
Patent  under  the  local  act  of  4  Vict.  c.  22., 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

The  office  of  Judge  is  never  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Statute,  or  even  in  the  Sta- 
tute 54  Geo.  3.  c.  61.,  which  was  passed  to 
amend  the  22  Geo.  3.  o.  75.  The  words  of 
a  Statute  must  be  plain  and  unequivocal 
to  embrace  an  object  not  named  in  the 
Act  itself. — Bea  v.  Gregory. Q))  Here  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  include  a  judicial 
office.  The  Statute  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  office  of  Judge,  for 
a  judicial  ofince  cannot  be  executed  by  a 
deputy. — Com.  Dig*,  tit.  Officer,  D.  2. 
Neither  can  this  Statute  have  any  appli- 
cation to  the  office  of  a  Judge,  as  con- 
stituted by  the  subsequent  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment (tbe  9th  Geo.  4.  o.  83.),  for  that  Act 
expressly  vests  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal  in  the  Crown,  ana  gives  to 
the  (Governor  no  other  power  than  to  ap- 
point a  substitute,  in  the  case  of  the  ab- 
sence, resignation,  death,  or  incapacity  to 
act,  of  the  Judge,  until  the  return  of  such 
Judge  to  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or 
until  a  successor  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  of  a  colony  has 
no  greater  powers  than  such  as  are  vested 
in  him,  either  expressly  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  delegated  to  him  bv  the  terms  of 
his  Commission  from  the  Crown. — Game* 
ron  V.  KyteX^^  Sill  v.  Bigge.(d)  Here 
the  9th  Geo.  4.  c.  83.,  and  the  Charter  of 
Justice  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  (a)  consti- 
tuting the  Supreme  Court,  confer  no 
power  on  the  Governor  to  amove  Judges, 
nor  does  tbe  Governor's  Commission  from 
the  Crown  convey  to  him  any  such  power. 
It  confers  similar  powers  to  those  given 

(a)  Afterwards  Solicitor-General 

lb)  4  T.  B.  240n. 

(c)  8  Knapp,  832  ;  8  St.  Tr.  NA  607. 

i^d)  3  Moo.  P.C.  465  J  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  723. 

(6)  4th  Mareh  1881 1  Clark's  Col.  Law,  658. 
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to  other  Colonial  Governors.  The  Com- 
miBsion  to  the  GoTemor  of  British 
Gniana.  only  empowers  the  Governor  to 
suspend  any  person  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  not  to  remoye(a) ;  and  the  same 
restriction  is  provided  hy  the  Instrno- 
tions  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  (&) 
and  hy  the  Charter  of  Justice  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.(6) 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  L.C.  :  I  should  donbt 
whether  the  Governor  could  remove^  a 
Judge  under  the  powers  of  his  Commis- 
sion, ((2)  but  he  could  under  this  Statute, 
22  Oeo,  3.  c.  75.  We  have  made  inquiries 
and  have  been  furnished  by  the  Colonial 
Office  with  a  form  of  an  appointment  of  a 
Judge  in  the  Colonies,  and  observe  that 
it  follows  the  words  of  the  Statute, 
namely,  not  to  suffer  the  office  to  be  held 
by  deputy.  It  did  not  require  an  enact- 
ment in  that  Statute  ezpressljr  to  men- 
tion judicial  offices,  for  a  judicial  office 
cannot  be  held  by  deputy.  The  only  case 
of  amotion  under  this  Statute  was  of  the 
appellant  himself  f^m  the  Bench  in 
Canada  in  the  year  1829,  and  the  very 
same  point—namely,  whether  the  office 
was  within  the  Statute— was  expressly 
raised  in  that  case.  The  order  of  amotion 
then  appealed  from  was  set  aside,  because 
the  appellant  was  not  heard  in  Canada. 

BuTidas:  Secondly.  It  is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  every  removal  from  office 
for  misbehaviour  by  a  functionary  having 
the  power  of  summary  removal,  that  the 
removal  should  be  preceded  by  some  in- 
quiry, in  which  the  accused  person  has 
an  opportunity  of  bearing  a  part.  We 
submit  that  it  was  the  plain  dut^r  of  the 
Governor,  in  this  case,  to  have  given  the 
appellant  notice  of  the  accusations  made 
against  him,  and  of  the  Governor's  in- 
tention to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  appellant's 
amotion  from  office,  and  then  to  have  sub- 
mitted the  accusations  and  the  appellant's 
answers  to  the  Council.  The  order  of 
amotion  having  proceeded  without  the  ob- 
servance of  the  first  rule  of  justice,  and 
ex  parte,  is  wholly  void.    Bagg*8  Case.ie) 

(a)  Clark's  Col.  Law,  275. 

(6)  lb.  476. 

(c)  lb.  422. 

Id)  See  Rough  v.  Murray.  2  St.  Tr.  N.8. 989. 

(e)  11  Bep.  99a.  In  Cooper  r,  WantUioorth 
Board  of  Works,  14  C.B.  N.S.  180,  Byles,  J., 
cites  the  judgment  of  Fortescue,  J.,  in  Dr. 
Bentley'B  ease,  Hex  v.  Chancellor  and  Masters 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1  Str.  557,  as 
follows  :  '*  The  objection  for  want  of  notice  can 
never  be  got  over.  The  laws  of  God  and  man 
both  give  the  pnrty  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
defence  if  he  has  any.  1  remember  to  have 
heard  it  observed  by  a  very  learned  man  upon 
such  an  occasion,  that  even  God  himself  did  not 
pass  sentence  upon  Adam  before  he  waa  called 


Bex  V.  Oashvn.ia)  Beg.  v.  8inUh.(b)  No 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  law  in  force 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  Statute 
9  €ho,  4.  c.  83.  provides  that  the  law 
of  Bngland  is  to  apply  until  altered. 
Had  the  Appellant  been  furnished  with 
notice,  he  would  have  laid  his  answers  and 
proofs  before  the  Council,  and  have  shown 
the  groundlessness  of  the  complaints  made 
against  him. 

Lord  Ltvdhukbt,  L.C. :  If  the  removal 
was  illegal,  the  Appellant  would  be  en- 
titled to  his  salary  from  the  time  of  his 
removal. 

BetheU,  Q.O.(c),  and  FoUeU,  for  Sir  Qeorge 
Oippe, 

First. — ^The  Governor  and  Council  had 
power  to  amove  the  Appellant,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  22  Oeo. 
3.  c.  75.  It  is  enacted  by  Sec.  2  of 
that  Statute— 

"  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  (Governor  and 
Council,  in  the  case  of  neglect  or  misbehaviour, 
to  amove  any  person  or  persons  from  any  office.*' 

That  this  Statute  embraces  judicial  offices, 
was  decided  by  this  Court  in  the  year  1829, 
on  the  Appellant's  appeal,  from  an  order 
of  amotion  from  the  Bench  in  Canada. 
That  Act  is  in  no  degree  repealed  or 
altered  by  the  Statute  9  Oeo.  4.  o.  83., 
creating  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  colony. 
They  had  also  power  to  remove  under  the 
Colonial  Act  4  Vict.  c.  22.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Appellant  to  be  the  resident 
Judge  at  Port  Philip  was  derived  from 
the  Governor,  and  during  his  pleasure, 
not  from  the  Crown.  But  independently 
of  the  above  statutes,  the  Governor  and 
Council,  as  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  colony,  had  power  to  remove  a  Jud^e 
or  aziy  other  omcer  for  misbehaviour  in 
his  office,  if  the  misbehaviour  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  colony.  Here  the  con- 
duct of  the  Appellant  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Governor  and  Council,  who  were 


upon  to  make  his  defence.  '  Adam  (says  God). 
Where  art  thou  ?  Hast  thou  not  eaten  of  the 
tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 
shonldst  not  eat  ?  '  And  the  same  question  was 
put  to  Eve  also."  Cf.  Dalton's  Justice,  IB.  See 
also  Rex  v.  Chalhe,  1  Ld.  Baym.  225,  4  Mod.  83 ; 
Reg.  V.  Dyer,  6  Mod.  41;  Rex  v.  Clegg,  8 
Mod.  3;  Rex  v.  Ford,  12  Mod.  453;  Rex.  v. 
Simpson,  1  Str.  44  ;  Rex  v.  Grundon,  Cowp.  315 ; 
Rex  V.  Benn,  6  T.B.  198 ;  Harper  v.  Carr,  7 
T.B.  270  ;  Rex.  v.  Justices  of  Carnarvon,  4  B.  & 
Aid.  86 ;  Capel  v.  Child,  2  C.  «t  J.  558 ;  Reg. 
V.  Flintshire,  10  Jur.  475 ;  GtV  v.  Bright,  41 
L.J.M.C.  S3 ;  and  see  Dickson  v.  Viscount 
Combermere,  8  F.  &  P.  549n,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited;  Ftsherv.  Keane,  11  Ch.  D.  353 ; 
Labouchere  v.  Whamdiffe,  18  Ch.  D.  344. 

(a)  8  T.  R.  209. 

(6)  5  Q.B.  614. 

(c)  Aiterirards  Lord  Westbuiy,  L,C. 
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actuatod  solely  by  the  nnbesitating  con- 
cloBion  which  thej  were  compelled  to 
come  to,  thouffht  it  their  bounden  daty  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  colony,  to  remove 
the  Appellant,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing peace  and  tranqaillity  to  the  dis- 
trict oyer  which  he  presided  as  Judge, 
and  to  infnse  a  just  and  proper  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  jnstice,  and  in 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in  the  colony. 
His  occupation  of  the  judgment-seat  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Goyernor  and 
Council,  incompatible  with  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  colony.  Since 
the  Appellant's  removal,  another  Judge 
has  been  appointed  for  the  district  of 
Port  Philip  by  the  Governor,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Colonial  Act,  and  that 
appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  Her 
Majesty. 

Lord  Broughax  :  The  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  an  office  held  during  pleasure 
vacates  the  prior  appointment. 

Bei^iell :  Secondly. — The  objection  is 
that  the  Appellant  was  not  heard.  In  a 
case  of  this  nature,  where  the  Government 
removes  an  officer  from  motives  of 
expediency,  notice  to  the  Appellant  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  taken  by  the 
Executive  Government,  is  not  necessary. 

Pakke,  B.  :  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  a  party  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  office  in  which  he  has  a 
freehold,  but  for  misoondnct,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the 
charges  made  against  him.  If  he  held 
the  office  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the 
authority  which  appointed  him  may  re- 
move him. 

Bethdl:  Although  the  Appellant  now 
urges  that  if  he  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity,  he  would  have  shown  the 
groundlessness  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  yet  he  has  always  refused  to 
admit  the  power  of  the  Executive  Council 
over  him;  neither  does  he  deny  any  of 
the  material  facts  on  which  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  him  are  founded . 
therefore,  the  opportunity,  which  he  now 
insiBts  ought  to  nave  been  afforded  him, 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  altogether  use- 
less; in  fact,  a  mere  formal  matter. 
Where  there  appears  a  good  ground  for 
amotion,  the  Court  will  not  award  a 
peremptory  mandamus,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  compel  the  corporation 
to  restore  an  officer  whom  they  would  be 
bound  immediately  to  remove  in  a  more 


formal  manner.  Bex  v.  CMffith§.{a)  Bex 
v.  Ths  Mayor  of  AiAridge.(h)  Beg.  v. 
8fnith.{c)  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
justified  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
amoval. 

No  judgment  was  delivered  in  this  ap- 
peal, but  the  report  of  their  Lordships, 
bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  July  1846» 
which  was  confirmed  by  Mer  Majesty,  was 
as  follows : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in 
"  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  said  Order 
"  of  Reference,  have  taken  the  said  peti- 
"  tion  into  consideration,  and  having 
"  heard  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  said 
"  petitioner,  and  likewise  on  behalf  of 
"  Sir  George  Gippe,  late  governor  of 
**  New  South  Wales,  their  lordships  agree 
*'  humbly  to  report  to  your  Mi^esty,  as 
"  their  opinion,  that  the  Governor  in 
''  Council  had  power  in  law  to  amove 
*•  Mr.  WiUis  from  his  office  of  judge, 
*'  under  the  authority  of  the  23  Geo.  III., 
"  and  upon  the  facts  appearing  before  the 
''  Governor  in  Council,  and  established 
**  before  their  lordships  in  this  case,  there 
''  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  amotion 
•*  of  Mr.  Willie;  but  their  lordships  are 
*'  of  opinion  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
*•  ought  to  have  given  him  some  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  being  previously  heard  against 
"  the  amotion,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
"  17th  of  Jane  1843  ought,  therefore,  to 
**  be  reversed. 

"Her  Majesty  having  taken  ihe  said 
"  report  into  consideration,  was  pleased, 
"  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
"  Cfouncil,  to  approve  thereof,  and  to 
"  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
"  said  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
"  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
"  the  17th  of  June  1843,  be,  and  the  same 
"  is  hereby  reversed,  for  the  reason  in 
"  the  said  report  stated,  and  the  Bight 
"  Honourable  Earl  Grey,  one  of  Her 
**  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
'*  is  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
''  herein  accordingly." 

Matebials  made  USB  07. — The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  the  report  in  5  Moo. 
P.C.  379.  The  printed  cases  of  the  ap- 
pellant and  respondent  have  also  been 
consulted. 

(a)  5  B.  &  Aid.  781. 
(6)  Cowp.  523. 
(c)  5  Q.B.  614. 
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HOWARD  against  GOSSET. 
GOSSET  agaimt  HOWARD. 


Thomas  Burton  Howard    -  -     Plaintiff.    Defenda/nt  in  Error. 

AND 

Sir  William  Gosset  -  -    Defendant     Plaintiff  in  Error. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  Lord  Denman, 
L.C.J.,  Coleridge,  Williams,  and  Wightman,  JJ.,  on  Demurrer 
TO  the  Defendant's  Pleas,  November  15  and  19,  1844,  May  15, 
1845.     (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  359.) 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  before  Tindal, 
C.J.,(a)  CoLTMAN,  Maule,  Cresswell,  JJ.,  Parke,  B.,(6)  Alder- 
son,  B.,  AND  Rolfb,  B.,(c)  on  Writ  of  Error,  June  and  No- 
vember 1846,  AND  February  2,  1847.  (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  411, 
16  L.J.,  Q.B.  345,  and  11  Jur.  750.) 

Action  of  trespass  against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  House  of  Commons  for  arresting 
and  imprisoning  the  plaintifF.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  Speaker's  warrant,  which,  after  reciting 
that  the  Hoose  of  Commons  had  that  daj  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  he  sent  for  in  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  required  and  authorized  him  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  plaintiff. 

1.  Privilege  of  Parliament, {d) — Right  to  enforce  attendance  of  witnesses  and  persons  charged 
with  contempt. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber — 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  has  a  right  to  institute  inquiries 

and  to  order  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  such  order,  or  to  an  order  to  attend  and  answer  a  charge  of 

contempt  or  breach  of  privilege,  the  House  may  order  the  offending  parties  to  be  brought 

to  the  bar  of  the  House  in  custody,  and  is  the  sole  judge  when  such  power  should 

be  exercised. 

2.  Process  qf  Superior  Court, — Spe<iker*s  Warrant. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,   overruling  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 

Queen's  Bench — 
The  House  of  Commons  being  part  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  its  process  must  be 

construed  by  the  rule  applicable  to  all  the   Superior  Courts,  that  nothing  shall  be 

intended  to  be  out  of  their  jurisdiction  unless  the  same  shall  specially  appear. 
The  Speaker's  warrant,  though  defective  according  to  the  rule  applicable  to  Inferior 

Courts,  was  sufficient,  and  justified  the  alleged  trespasses. 

(a)  Tindal,  C.  J.,  died  July  6,  1846. 
(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 
(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C. 

(rf)  See  Lines  v.  Eussell,  14  L.T.  364,  16  J.P.  491;  Bradlaugh  v.  Erskine,  Times,  Jan.  12, 
Feb.  21,  1883  ;  Bradlaugh  ▼.  Gosset,  12  Q.B.D.  271. 


This  was  an  action  of  trespass  and  false 
imprisonment  by  Thomcu  Burton  Howa/rd, 
of  I^orfolk  Street,  Strand,  who  had  acted 
as  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  in  Sioekdale  y. 
Han»ard,{a)  against  Sir  William  Ooeeet, 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  attending  the  House  of 


Commons,   for  arresting  him  under  the 
following  warrant : — 

Martis,  4*  die  Februarii,  1840. 


*'  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this 
day  Ordered  that  Thomas  Burton  Howard  be 

I  sent  for,  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 

,  attending  this  House :  These  are  therefore  to 
(a)  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  723.  .  require  you  to  take  into  your  custody  the  body 
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of  the  said  Thomas  Barton  Howard ;  and  all 
mayors,  hailiffs,  sheriffs,  under-sheriffs,  con- 
stables, headboronghs,  and  other  officers  are 
hereby  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to 
you  or  your  deputy  in  the  execution  thereof : 
for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 
Given  nnder  my  hand  this  4th  day  of  February, 
1840. 

"(Signed)      Charlks  Shaw  Lefeybe, 
"  To  the  Sevjeant-at-Arms  Speaker, 

attending  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  defendant  having  pleaded  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons, (a)  the  plaintiff' 
demurred.  The  pleadings  entered  in  the 
record  were  as  follows : — 

Ih  the  Queen's  Bench. 

HowABD  V,  Gosset. 
Middlesex,!       Declaration  of  action  of 

to  wit,  J  trespass ;  for  that  the  de- 
fendant, on  the  6th  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1840,  with  force 
and  arms,  &c.,  assaulted  the  plaintiff*,  and 
then  seized  and  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
forced  and  compelled  him  to  go  in  and 
along  a  certain  passage  to  a  certain  room, 
and  afterwards  in  and  along  a  certain 
other  passage  to  a  certain  other  room,  and 
then  imprisoned  the  plaintiff  for  a  long 
time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  and  then  forced  and 
compelled  him  to  return  through  and 
along  the  first-mentioned  passage  into  the 
said  first-mentioned  room,  and  there  kept 
and  detained  him  for  a  further  long 
space  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  then  next  following,  contrary  to  law 
and  against  the  will  of  the  plaintiff*, 
where^  the  plaintiff  was  greatly  exposed 
and  injured  in  his  credit  and  circum- 
stances, and  other  wrongs  to  the  plaintiff 
then  did  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the 
now  Queen,  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff  of  200Z.,  and  thereupon  he  brings 
suit,  &c. 

The  13th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1843. 

Plea  1. 

**  That  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c., 
in  the  declaration  mentioned  and  during  all 
the  time  in  the  declaration  and  in  this  plea  men- 
tioned a  Parliament  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  was  sitting  there  at  the  said 
time  when,  &c.,  and  during  all  the  time  in  the 
declaration  and  in  this  plea  mentioned;  and 
Uie  defendant  further  says,  that  shortly  before 


(a)  On  March  15,  1848,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  "That  Sir  William  Gosset 
Knight,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this 
House,  have  leave  to  appear  and  defend  the 
action  brought  against  him  by  Thomas  Burton 
Howard  for  trespass:  and  that  Her  MigeBty^B 
Attorney  General  be  directed  to  defend  Sir 
William  Gosset  against  the  said  action.'* 

76713. 


the  said  time  when,  &c.,  to  ^it,  on  the  27th  day 
of  January,  in   the   year  of    our   Lord  1840, 
certain  matters  and  things  came  on  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated,  and  were  under  discussion 
and  debate  in  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in 
respect  of  and  concerning  which  it  was   con- 
sidered by  the  said  House  of  Commons  to  be 
necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  questioned 
and  examined  at  the  Bar  of  the  said  House ;  and 
thereupon  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  the  plaintiff,  to  be  examined  at 
the  Bar  of  the  said  House  of  Commons  touching 
and  concerning  the  matters  and  things  afore- 
said, it  was  afterwards  and  before  the  said  time 
when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  ordered  by  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  pursuance  of  and  according  to  the 
ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House 
of  Commons  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  plaintiff  should  attend  the  said 
House  of  Commons  forthwith,  of  which  said 
order  the  plaintiff  afterwards  and  before  the 
said  time  when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 
last  aforesaid,  had  notice.    And  the  defendant 
further  says,  that    the    plaintiff    did  not   nor 
would  attend  the  said  House  of  Commons  in 
obedience  to  the  said  order,  but  wilfully  and 
contemptuously,  without  any  reasonable  cause 
or  excuse  in  that  behalf,  wholly  neglected  and 
refused  to  do  so,  and  disregarded  the  said  order, 
and  also  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  wit,  from 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid  until  the  said 
time  when,  &c.,  concealed  and  absented  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  attending  the 
said  House  of  Commons,  m  obedience  to  the 
said  order,  of  all  which  premises  the  said  House 
of  Commons  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  day 
of  February  in  the  year  aforesaid,  was  informed 
and  had  notice.     And  the  defendant  further 
says,  that  thereupon  and  in  order  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  pUintiff  at  the  Bar  of  the 
said  House  of  Commons,  to  be  questioned  and 
examined  there  touching  and  concerning  the 
matters  and  things  aforesaid,  it  was  afterwards 
and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  ordered  and 
resolved  by  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in 
pursuance  of  and    according    to    the    ancient 
usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament, 
as  follows:    that  is  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  sent  for  and  brought  before  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  in  the   custody   of   the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House  of 
Commons;   and  that  the  Speaker  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons  should  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly:  whereupon  the  Bight  Honourable 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  then  being  the  Speaker 
of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  and  resolution  hereinbefore   last 
mentioned,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  afterwards  and  before  the  said  time 
when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  mihht  be 
brought  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
of   the  said    Bouse    before  the    said    House, 
according    to    the    order    and    resolution  last 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  his 
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warrant  in  that  l)ebalf  daly  made,  after  reciting 
therein  that  the  said  House  of  Commons  had 
that  daj  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending  the  said  House,  did  require  and 
authorize  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  then  attending 
the  said  House  of  Commons  1o  take  into  custody 
the  b(»dy  of  the  plaintiff.  And  the  defendant 
further  says  that  he,  the  said  defendant,  then 
(to  Mnt,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid)  was 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  said  warrant  was 
afterwards,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
(to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid) 
duly  delivered  by  the  said  Speaker  to  the  de- 
fendant, then  being  such  Serjeant-at-Arms  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  by  nim  executed  in  due  form  of 
law  ;  by  virtue  of  and  in  execution  of  which 
said  warrant  the  defendant,  as  such  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  as  aforesaid,  afterwards  and  at  the 
said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
gently  laid  his  hands  upon  the  plaintiff  to  arrest 
him  and  take  him  into  custody,  and  did  then 
arrest  him  by  his  body,  by  virtue  of  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  warrant,  and  did  then,  in 
order  to  bring  the  plaintiff  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  in  execution  of  and  in  obedience 
to  the  said  warrant,  necessarily  force  and  com- 
pel the  plaintiff  to  go  in  and  along  the  said 
several  passages  in  the  declaration  mentioned 
respectively,  to  the  said  several  rooms  in  the 
declaration  mentioned  respectively,  using  no 
unnecessary  violence  to  the  plaintiff  in  that 
behalf,  and  did  then  necessarily  imprison  the 
plaintiff  and  keep  and  detain  him,  for  and  during 
the  said  several  times  in  the  declaration 
mentioned  respectively,  until  the  defendant 
could  bring  the  plaintiff  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons  in  obedience  to  the  said  warrant, 
the  same  being  reasonable  times  in  that  behalf 
respectively,  using  no  unnecessary  violence  and 
doing  no  imnecessary  damage  to  the  plaintiff 
in  that  behalf,  as  the  defendant  lawfully  might, 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  which  are  the  said 
several  supposed  trespasses  in  the  declaration 
respectively  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  plain- 
tiff hath  above  thereof  complained  against  the 
defendant ;  and  this  the  defendant  is  ready  to 
verify." 

Plea  2. 
The  same  as  Plea  1,  averring  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  defendant  found  and  arrested 
theplftintiff  within  that  part  of  the  Palace 
of  WeRtrainster  appropriated  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Plea  3. 

After  alleging  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
stated : — 

"  It  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  said  Parliament,  in  pursuance 
of  and  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usages 
and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  attend  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons forthwith,  upon  and  to  answer  a  charge 
which  bad  shortly  before  been  made  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  said  House  of  Commons,  that  he 


the  said  plaintiff  had  shortly  before  the  last- 
mentioned  day,  to  wit,  on  the  24th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  committed  and 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the 
privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  said  order  of  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons the  plaintiff  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day 
and  year  last  aforesaid,  had  notice.'* 

The  rest  substantially  as  in  Plea  1. 

Plea  4. 

After  the  averment  that  Parliament  was 
sitting, 

"  That  shortly  before  the  time  when,  &e.,  to 
wit,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  fn  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1840,  it  was  ordered  by  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  and  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  said 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  that  the  plaintiff  should  attend  the 
said  House  of  Commons  forthwith;  of  which 
said  order  the  plaintiff affcerwaids,  and  before  the 
said  time  when,  &c.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 
last  aforesaid,  had  notice." 

The  rest  substantially  as  in  Plea  1. 

Dbmukrer  to  Plea  1. 

<*  For  that  the  same  does  not  show  or  disclose 
any  sufficient  authority  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  defendant  for  the  committing  of  the 
trespasses  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  and  in 
the  said  plea  attempted  to  be  justified ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  first  plea,  although  it  admits 
that  the  defendant  committed  the  acts  com- 
plained of  by  the  plaintiff,  yet  does  not  show 
that  the  defendant  was  acting  under  any  au- 
thority, process,  warrant,  or  proceeding  known 
to  or  recognised  by  the  law,  or  for  what  or  why 
the  said  plaintiff  should  or  ought  to  have  at- 
tended the  said  House  of  Commons,  or  state  or 
show  particularly  the  nature  of  the  matters  or 
things  with  respect  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  to 
appear  and  be  examined  before  the  said  House 
of  Commons,  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to  judge 
of  the  necessity  of  such  appearance  and  exami- 
nation, or  of  the  legality  of  said  order  for 
plaintiff's  appearance  and  examination,  or  for 
what  or  why  he  was  to  be  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  or  that 
any  act  had  been  done  or  committed  by  said 
phiintiff  to  render  it  obligatoiy  on  him  to  attend 
the  said  House,  or  to  enable  the  said  House  to 
exercise  any  dominion  or  control  over  him,  or  to 
confer  on  the  said  House  any  legal  power  to 
pass  the  resolution  in  the  said  first  plea  men- 
tioned ;  nor  does  the  said  plea  show  any  sulBeient 
cause  why  said  plaintiff  was  not  legally  entitled  to 
conceal  and  absent  himself,  and  avoid  yielding 
obedience  to  such  order  or  resolution,  or  why, 
l)ecause  he  did  not  attend  the  said  Houae,  he 
would  be,  according  to  law,  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended under  any  warrant  or  authority  from  the 
said  House;  nor  does  said  first  plea  state  or 
show  that  said  warrant  contained  any  charge 
whatever  against  said  plaintiff,  or  show  why  or 
wherefore  he  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  first  plea  is  in  other  respects 
uncertain  and  insufficient,  8dc." 
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To  Plea  2.  prisonment ;  and  no  condition  on  whioh  he 

was  to  be  delivered  from  castody.  3.  That, 
if  the  warrant  was  in  itself  bad,  it  could 
not  be  aided  by  extrinsic  matter  appearing 
on  the  pleas.  4.  That,  eyen  if  it  conld  be 
so  aided,  no  extrinsic  matter  sufficient  to 
bear  out  the  warrant  appeared  on  the 
present  pleas ;  for  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  power  to  arrest  only  on  a  con- 
tempt found  and  adjudged  against  the 
par^,  and  not  upon  a  mere  charge  of 
contempt ;  nor  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
being  brought  before  the  House  to  be 
examined.  He  also  urged  as  objections 
of  a  more  formal  kind :  5.  That  the  privi- 
lege  of  the  House  to  arrest  under  the 
oircumstanoes  was  not  sufficiently  alleged 
by  stating  merely  that  the  order  was 
made  and  the  warrant  issued  '*  in  pur- 
suance of  and  according  to  the  ancient 
usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of 
Commons  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Par- 
liament "  ;  but  that  the  possession  of  such 
privilege  ought  to  have  been  directly 
averred.  And  6.  That  the  pleas  did  not 
sufficiently  aver  notice  to  the  plaintiff  of 
the  order  to  attend  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, general  words  only  being  used  ("  of 
which  said  order  the  plaintiff  afterwai^is,'* 
Ac,  ''haci  notice");  but  that,  to  place  a 
party  in  contempt,  it  should  appear  that 
notice  had  actually  been  served  upon  him. 
The  SoUettor-Qwieral  (Sir  F.  Thesig&r),(a) 
for  the  defendant,  maintained,  first :  That 
the  d^ndant  was  protected  by  the  Order 
of  the  House,  which  was,  of  itself,  an 
answer  to  the  action.  But  he  forebore 
to  argue  this  point,  the  Court  having,  in 
SiooMdU  V.  HcM9a/rd,[h)  given  a  contraij 
decision,  to  which  they  had  declared  their 
adherence  in  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  (c)  But  the  present  case  differed 
from  Btoehddle  v.  Hansard,  inasmuch  as 
the  proceedings  now  called  in  question 
were  alleged  to  have  been  taken  in  pnr- 
suance  of  the  ancient  usages  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  And  he  therefore 
contended,  2.  This  was  admitted  by  the 
demurrer,  and  therefore  the  order  was 
in  itself  a  justification,  notwithstanding 
the  judgment  in  Stoehddle  v.  Hansard, 
unless  the  Court  would  say  that  the 
ancient  usages  and  privileges  in  this 
respect  could  not  legially  be  exercised. 
3.  The  powers  claimed  by  these  pleas; 
namely,  to  compel  all  persons  to  attend 
the  House  for  the  pnrpose  of  being  ex- 
amined, to  compel  the  attendance  of  all 
persons  chargea  with  contempts  of  the 
House,  and  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  all  persons,  without  special  cause  as- 


Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  1,  with  the 
following  addition : 

"  Nor  does  it  appear,  by  the  said  second  plea, 
how  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  said  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  palace  of  TVestminster  was 
any  justification  of  the  said  trespasses  charged 
in  the  declaration,  or  that  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiff  there  conferred,  either  of  itself  or  in 
eoDJunetion  with  the  said  order,  resolution,  and 
warrant,  or  either  of  them,  any  right  or  authority 
open  the  defendant  to  commit  the  same. 


To  Plba  8. 

Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  1,  omitting 
the  averment  that  the  plea  did  not  show 
the  nature  of  the  matters  and  things  with 
respect  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
examined,  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to 
judge  that  the  ])laintiff  had,  in  fact,  been 
guilW  of  any  contempt  or  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  sabstituting 
after  uie  words,  ''resolution,  in  the  said 
third  plea  mentioned," 

"and  for  that  the  said  third  plea  does  not 
describe  or  state  any  particular  contempt  or 
breach  of  privilege,  so  that  a  court  of  law  could 
pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the  legal  effect  of 
toeh  order  or  resolution." 


To  Plba.  4. 

Like  the  demurrer  to  Plea  3,  only  sub- 
stituting— 

**  or  the  circumstances  under  which  the  said  order 
was  made,  or  show  anj  reason  or  authority  for 
making  the  same," 

and — 

"  nor  does  the  Mtid  last  plea  show  whv  the  plain- 
tiff would  be,  according  to  law,  liable  to  be 
apprehended  under  any  warrant  or  authority 
from  the  said  House  because  he  did  not  attend 
the 


November  15  and  19, 1844. 

KeUy,{a)  for  the  plaintiff,  contended  :  1. 
That  the  defendant,  in  pleading  to  this 
action,  was  bound  to  set  forth  the  war- 
ranted) and  to  rest  his  justification  upon 
it.  2.  That  the  warrant  pleaded  was  bad 
in  law,  because  it  stated  no  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  plaintiff,  nor  any  cause  for 
the  arrest;  no  object  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned;  no  place  and  no  term  of  im- 

(ff)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  BaroB. 

(5)  On  which  point  he  cited  note  (1)  to 
Greem  v.  ^oimc,  1  Smmd^  296,  and  the 
an^rities  Ihere  Mfened  4o. 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 

(6)  9  A.  &  B.  1 ;  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  7*8. 

(c)  11  A.  &  E.  273  ;  8  St  Tr.  N.8.  1289.  ,^ 
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signed  (a)  were  established  by  precedent 
and  anthority,  were  Tested  in  the  Honse 
by  the  law  and  cnstom  of  Parliament,  and 
were  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its 
functions.  4.  The  plaintiff,  having  con- 
temptuonsly  refused  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  House  which  they  had  jurisdiction 
to  make,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  them  in  custody  under  a 
warrant  in  the  form  sanctioned  by  their 
practice,  as  the  warrant  in  question  was 
admitted  by  the  pleadings  to  be.  5.  The 
order  being  made  and  the  warrant  issued 
in  a  matter  oyer  which  the  Honse  had 
jurisdiction,  this  Court  could  not  enquire 
mto  the  formal  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  thorn  according  to  their  own 
usage  and  practice,  the  established  rule 
being  that  tne  Court  will  not  attempt  to 
review  the  practice  of  a  Court  exercising 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  6.  The  warrant, 
if  it  could  be  examined  into,  was  suffi- 
ciently certain,  according  to  the  tests 
which  have  been  applied  to  warrants  issued 
by  the  superior  courts,  and  eyen  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  7.  On  the  question  of 
notice,  if  the  plaintiff  meant  to  allege  an 
actual  defect  of  notice,  he  might  have 
taken  an  issue  of  fact :  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  allegation  in  point  of  law 
(the  objection  not  being  taken  as  a  special 
ground  of  demurrer),  he  cited  the  Bean 
a/nd  Chapter  of  Windsor  v.  Oover,(jby  and 
note  (13)  to  that  case. 

On  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
warrant,  if  the  proceedings  were  other- 
wise invalid,  would  protect  the  officer,  the 
Solicitor-Chneral  declined  to  offer  any 
argument,  deeming  it  most  fit  to  rest  the 
case  upon  the  authority  of  the  House  and 
the  general  validity  of  its  proceedings. 

Kelly  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  reasons  urged,  and  the  authorities 
cited  (in  addition  to  those  above  referred 
to)  on  the  several  jioints  of  the  case, 
appear  sufficiently  in  the  judgments  of 
the  Court,  and  in  the  report  of  the  subse- 
quent arguments  and  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Error.  Cur.  adv,  wdt 

May  15,  1846. 

WiGHTMAK,  J. :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 

plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  upon  the 

demurrer  to  the  pleas  ;  and  I  come  to  this 

conclusion  for  reasons  which  involve  no 


(a)  As  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enforce  attendance  without  previoiis 
summons,  and  by  merely  sending  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  without  written  warrant,  to  fetch  the 
party,  the  Solicitor-General  cited  the  cases  of 
Bainehrigg,  1  HcU8,  Prec.  92  (ed,  1818); 
Norton,  ih.;  Coke's  Servant,  1  Hats.  113; 
Bruerton,  ib.  178;  Gifford  and  Crooke,  ib. 
195  ;  Pemberton,  ib.  203. 

(6)  S  Saund.,  302, 805a,  6th  ed. 


question  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the 
form  of  the  warrant,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  pleaded  as  a  justiHoation. 

The  declaration  charges  the  defendant 
with  seizing  the  plaintiff,  and  compelling 
him  to  go  alone  a  passage  to  a  room, 
and  afterwards  along  another  passage  to 
another  room,  and  there  imprisoning  the 
plaintiff;  and  then  compelling  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  first-mentioned  room,  and  there 
still  keeping  him  in  prison. 

To  this  primd  /acta  trespass  the  defen- 
dant pleads  four  pleas,  each  setting  up  in 
substance  the  same  justification ;  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  before  them, 
made  an  order  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
sent  for  and  brought  before  them  in  cus- 
tody of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  that  the 
Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  accord- 
ingly ;  that  the  Speaker  did,  in  pursuance 
of  such  order,  and  according  to  the  usages 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
in  custody  before  the  House,  by  his  war- 
rant, reciting  that  the  House  had  ordered 
that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  require 
and  authorize  the  defendant  (being  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms) to  take  into  custody  the 
body  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this  warrant  the  defendant  did  arrest 
the  plaintiff,  and  did,  in  order  to  bring 
him  before  the  House  in  obedience  to  the 
warrant,  force  the  plaintiff  to  go  along 
the  passages  and  into  the  said  rooms,  and 
imprison  him  there,  as  mentioned  in  the 
declaration. 

To  these  pleas  there  is  a  demurrer, 
stating,  amongst  several  other  causes,  that 
the  warrant  does  not  show  why  or  where- 
fore the  plaintiff  was  to  be  apprehended. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  defendant 
justifies  under  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker, 
and  under  nothing  else.  He  does  not 
justify  under  the  onler  of  the  House,  nor 
under  the  order  and  the  warrant  taken 
together,  bnt  under  the  warrant  solely; 
what  he  did,  he  says,  was  in  execution  of, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  said  warrant. 

Admitting,  then,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  and  the  validity  of  their  order  to 
the  fullest  extent,  will  the  warrant,  as 
stated  in  the  plea,  justify  the  defendant  in 
doing  that  which,  upon  the  face  of  the 
plea,  he  admits  he  did  P 

The  warrant,  reciting  an  order  of  the 
House  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  brought 
before  them  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  directs  the  defendant  to  take  the 
flaintiff  into  custody ;  and  there  it  stops, 
t  does  not  direct  the  defendant  to  bring 
him  before  the  House,  or  to  take  him  into 
custody  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  or  that 
he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
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order;  bat  simply  direobs  the  defendant 
to  take  the  plaintiff  into  onstody.    It  has 
no  conclnsion  stating  why  he  is  to  be 
taken  into  onstody,  nor  what  is  to  be  done  ; 
with  him  when  taken,  nor  how  long  he  is  | 
to  be  kept. 

Under  this  warrant  the  defendant  jnsti-  i 
fies  not  only  the  taking  of  the  plaintiff  | 
into  custody,  bat  the  taking  him  first  to  i 
one  place  and  then  to  another  place,  and  I 
keeping  him  there  in  order  to  take  him 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
was  not  directed  to  do  by  the  warrant. 

The  plea  states  the  oraer  of  the  House 
to  have  been  made  according  to  the  usage 
and  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  that  the 
Speaker  was,  according  to  sach  usage  and 
privilege,  directed  to  issae  his  warrant 
accordingly;  and  that  the  Speaker  did, 
according  to  such  usage  and  privilege,  in 
order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
before  the  House,  direct  by  his  warrant 
that  the  defendant  should  take  him  into 
castody  ;  but  the  plea  does  not  state  that, 
by  usage  or  privilege,  a  warrant  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody  merely,  was  a 
warrant  not  only  to  take  him  into  custody, 
but  to  briog  him  before  the  House,  and 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Was  the  defendant,  then,  at  liberty  to 
do  more  than  he  was  expressly  directed 
by  the  warrant  to  do,  because  he  would 
see,  by  the  recital  of  the  order,  that  it 
required  more  to  be  done  to  fulfil  it  than 
was  authorized  or  required  by  the  warrant 
itself?  Or  is  the  warrant  to  be  construed 
as  directing  the  defendant  not  merely  to 
take  the  plaintiff  into  custody,  but  to 
bring  him  before  the  House,  and  to  do  all 
that  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  P 
The  terms  of  the  warrant  are  precise  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  defendant ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  some  usage  or  privilege  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  shown,  there  is 
no  authoritv  of  which  I  am  aware  to  war- 
rant the  addition,  by  implication  or  in- 
tendment, of  a  much  greater  power  of 
disposing  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff 
than  is  contained  in  the  directions  given 
in  unambiguoua  terms  to  the  defendant. 

Several  cases  were  cited,  in  which  war- 
rants of  the  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  of  the  Howe  of  Commons,  were 
set  out  at  length ;  and  in  all  of  them  the 
warrants  were  in  terms  fulfilling  the 
orders  of  the  House. 

In  Bwrdsti  v.  AhboU,(a)  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  recited  the  order  of  the 
House  that  Sir  Francis  Bwrdett  should 
be  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  required  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
"to  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  Sir  Frcmcia  Burdett,  and  forth- 

(a)  U  Bast  1. 


with  deliver  him  into  the  custody  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London." 
These  latter  words  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  if  a  direction  and  authority 
to  tJie  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  Sir  Francis 
into  custody,  without  more,  would  have 
warranted  his  not  only  taking  him  into 
custody  but  carrying  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  MidcUeseXfia) 
which  arose  out  of  that  of  Stochdaie  v.  Ha/n- 
sa/td,  the  wari*ant  of  the  Speaker,  after  re- 
citing the  order  of  the  Mouse,  required 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  the  two 
sheriffs  into  his  custody,  and  to  keep  them 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 

In  both  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  all 
others  of  which  I  am  aware,  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker  gave  to  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  express  authority  to  do  all  that  he 
did  in  obedience  to  it. 

The  case  of  Qoff,(h)  was  cited  for  the 
defendant  to  show  that  the  express  autho- 
rity given  by  the  warrant  might  be  ex- 
tended by  the  recital  of  the  order ;  but 
that  case  is  very  distinguishable  from  the 
present.  That  was  a  commitment  to  the 
ffaoler  to  keep  the  prisoner  until  he  should 
be  dischargea  by  due  course  of  law  ;  and 
it  was  objected,  that  as  the  commitment 
was  not  for  a  crime,  some  period  for  which 
he  was  to  be  detained  should  have  been 
stated.  The  commitment  recited  an  ad- 
judication that  he  should  be  committed 
until  he  had  rendered  an  account ;  and  it 
was  held  that,  coupling  the  conclusion  of 
the  warrant  with  the  recital,  the  time  for 
which  he  was  to  be  kept  sufficiently  ap- 
peared, and  the  conclusion  until  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law,  was  explained  by  the 
recital. 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed  that  the 
express  terms  of  the  warrant  in  that  case 
authorized  the  gaoler  to  do  all  that  he 
actually  did,  namely,  to  keep  the  prisoner 
in  his  custody  ;  but  here  the  express  terms 
of  the  warrant  do  not  authorize  the  de- 
fendant to  take  the  plaintiff  before  the 
House  or  to  any  particular  place ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  recital,  not  to  explain, 
but  to  give  additional  authority  to  the  de- 
fendant beyond  that  which  is  given  in  ex- 
press and  definite  terms. 

It  was  also  contended  for  the  defendant, 
that  any  defects  in  the  warrant  were  sup- 
plied by  the  averment  in  the  plea,  that 
the  warrant  was  made  **  in  pursuance  of, 
and  according  to  the  usages  and  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons.''  This  may  be 
so,  and  the  warrant,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may 
be  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
the  averment  does  not  include  that  which 
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the  defendant  did  beyond  the  authority 
given  by  the  warrant,  and  will  not  remove 
the  objection  taken  to  the  justification. 

It  is  qaite  unDeceasary  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  defendant  could  or  could  not  have 
justified  under  the  order  and  the  warrant 
together,  by  the  introduction  of  other 
averments  in  his  pleas ;  for  he  has  justified 
under  the  warrant  only.  Whether  it  was 
by  mistake  or  intentionally  that  the  war- 
rant was  drawn  in  the  form  in  which  it  is, 
it  is  not  now  very  material  to  inquire. 
The  form  is  unusual,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  imperfect;  and  without  at  all  ques- 
tioning the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  war- 
rant will  not  support  the  justification: 
and  though  the  objection  upon  which  1 
form  mv  opinion  may  perhaps  appear 
technical  and  formal,  it  is  in  reality  very 
important,  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  jnin- 
ciple,  that  an  authority  giving  the  right 
to  seize  or  restrwn  the  person  of  another, 
must  be  strictly  pursued,  and  any  defects 
in  the  express  authority  given  to  a  mini- 
sterial officer  to  arrest,  cannot,  when  the 
terms  are  otherwise  clear  and  precise,  be 
supplied  by  intendment.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  plaintifi*  is  entitled  to  the  judg- 
ment. 

CoLEBiDOE,  J. :  It  is  Unnecessary  fur 
me,  after  the  judgment  of  my  brother 
Wighiman,  lo  repeat  the  statement  of  the 
record. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ouestions 
which  arise  on  this  demurrer  are  nve :  1st, 
Is  the  warrant  stated  in  the  pleas  sufficient, 
if  examined  on  ordinary  principles,  and 
without  reference  to  its  having  been  or- 
dered by  the  Speaker  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  P  2ndly, 
If  not,  does  that  circumstance  vary  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  to  bo  tried,  so  as 
to  make  it  sufficient  P  Srdly,  If  not,  are  its 
defects  such  as  prevent  it  from  being  a 
justification  to  the  defendant,  an  officer  of 
the  House,  bound,  it  may  be  said,  to  obey 
it  P  4th ly.  If  so,  may  this  be  helped  by 
the  facts  stated  in  the  pleau,  showing 
under  what  circumstances  the  warrant 
issued  P  5thly,  If  so,  are  those  facts,  as 
stated  in  any  one  of  the  pleas,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

The  statement  of  the  warrant,  which  is 
the  same  in  all  the  pleas,  is  this ;  that, 
after  reciting  that  the  said  House  of 
Commons  had  that  day  ordered  that  the 
plaintifi'  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the 
said  House,  it  did  require  and  authorize 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  then  attending  the 
said  House  of  Commons  to  take  into 
custody  the  body  of  the  said  plaintiff. 
The  warrant,  therefore,  discloses  that  the 
Speaker  issued,  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  the  House  to  send   for  the  plaintifi'  in 


custody,  a  command  to  the  defendant  to 

take  him   into  custody ;    but  it  does  not 

disclose  that  the  party  was  charged  with 

any  offence,  or  haa  been  convicted  of  anv ; 

still  less  does  it  show  the  nature  of  the 

offence ;    neither  does  it  expressly  direct 

the  Serjeant-at-Arms  where  to  take  the 

body  of  the    plaintiff,   or    how    long   to 

detain  it.     If  for  the  House  of  Commons 

in  this  warrant,  you  substitute  any  other 

authority  known  to  the  constitution,  it  is 

I  quite  clear  that  this  warrant  would  be  bad. 

I  I1ie  party  sought  to  be  arrested  under  it 

{  might  have  lawfully  resisted,  or  if  arrest- 

I  ed,  would  be  discharged  upon  the  return 

of  such  warrant   to   a   writ   of  Habeas 

I  Corpus. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enlarge 

I  upon  this  point,  and  I  will  only  refer  to 

I  the  Petition  of  Bight,  in  3   Cha.   1,  sec. 

I  5  &   10;    Lord    Ooke*8    Commentary    on 

I  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29,  2  Inst.  52  and  53 ; 

I  and  Lord  HaWs  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  2, 

I  pages  122  and  123.    This  last  the  rather, 

I  oecause,  although  he  is  inclined  in  some 

'  measure  to  qualify  the  strong  language  of 

I  Lord  Coke,  yet  the  utmost  latitude  which 

'  he  will  allow  is, 

"  that  there  mast  be  a  tolerable  certainty  in  the 

body  of  the  warrant  for  what  it  is,  as  for  felony 

generally,  though  the  particular  is  best  to  be 

expressed." 

But  secondly,  as  this  warrant  issues  by 
the  authority  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons, 
it  may  be  answered ;  first,  that  as  to  the 
cause  of  arrest  it  is  sufficiently  stated,  for 
the  order  is  stated,  and  the  order  of  the 
House  is  sufficient  cause :  secondly,  that  if 
that  were  not  so,  still  the  warrants  of  the 
House  are  not  to  be  dealt  vrith  as  the 
warrants  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and  that 
the  form  here  adopted  is  sufficient :  thirdly, 
that  the  plea  avers  and  the  demurrer 
admits  this  warrant  to  be  issued  in  the 
form  authorized  by  the  law  and  usage  of 
Parliament ;  which  must  conclude  against 
all  objections. 

The  first  of  these  answers,  which  how- 
ever applies  only  to  the  omission  of  a 
statement  of  the  cause  of  arrest,  is  founded 
on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  House, 
and  involves  this  proposition,  that  the 
House  may  order  its  otficer  to  arrest  any 
man  and  bring  him  in  custody  before 
them  at  its  mere  will  and  pleasure,  with- 
out any  previous  summons,  without  charge 
of  offence  or  adjudication  of  guilt,  without 
any  purpose  to  be  answered ;  in  a  word, 
without  any  cause  but  their  mere  will  and 
pleasure. 

If  this  proposition  be  true,  the  cause 
of  arrest  is  undoubtedly  stated ;  and  that 
objection  to  the  form  of  the  warrant  fails. 
But  is  the  proposition  trueP  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  that  it  ever  was 
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asserted ;  and  as  it  distinctlj  places  the 
personal  liberty  of  everj  commoner  in  the 
land  within  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
House,  as  it  asserts  that,  whether  charged 
or  nncharged,  guilty  or  innocent,  con- 
temptuous and  aisobedient,  or  submissive 
and  obedient,  the  House  may  imprison 
any  one  of  us,  it  surely  should  have  been 
shown,  by  those  who  maintain  it,  on  what 
foundation  it  rests,  what  authority  can  be 
cited  for  it,  whether  it  has  been  uniformly 
claimed,  or  whether  it  follows  as  a 
necessarv  consequence  from  the  great 
duties  wnich  the  House  has  to  perK>rm, 
or  the  generally  acknowledged  powers  with 
which  it  is  armed  by  the  constitution. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted  in 
this  argument.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  learned  argument  in  StockdaU  v. 
Kanaard,  neither  does  it  follow  ftrom  any- 
thing there  maintained,  that  the  Commons 
are,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Oohe,  the  general 
inquisitors  of  the  realm.  I  fully  admit 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  any 
limits  by  which  the  subject-matters  of 
their  inquiry  can  be  bounded.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  do  so  now.  I 
would  be  content  to  state  that  they  may 
inquire  into  everything  which  it  concerns 
the  public  weal  for  them  to  know ;  and 
thev  themselves,  I  think,  are  entrusted 
with  determining  what  falls  within  that 
category.  Co-extensive  with  the  juris- 
diction to  inquire,  must  be  their  authority 
to  call  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  to  enforce  it  by  arrest,  where  dis- 
obedience makes  that  necessary,  and 
where  attendance  is  required  or  refuaed. 
In  either  stage  of  summons  or  arrest  there 
need  be  no  specific  disclosure  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter  of  inquiry,  because  that  might 
often  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

All  this,  however,  which  I  not  merely 
admit  but  maintain,  falls  immensely  short 
of  the  proposition  now  in  hand :  it  is  to  be 
observed  tnat  the  pleas  themselves,  so  far 
from  resting  on  tnis,  contain  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  showing  that  in 
the  particular  instance  the  Commons  were 
fall^  justified  in  requiring  the  warrant  to 
be  issued.  Had  the  £fo2ici^*-G^07iera/ con- 
ceived that  there  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  Parliament,  such  an  authority  as  is  now 
contended  for,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
much  shorter  and  more  proveable  plea 
would  not  have  been  put  on  the  file :  the 
mere  issuing  of  this  warrant  by  order  of 
the  House  would  have  sufficed.  In  truth, 
common  learning  and  the  constitution, 
common  justice  and  common  sense,  equally 
revolt  asainst  it.  If  such  a  limitation  on 
the  birthright  of  Englishmen  existed,  so 
important  and  so  remarkable  in  its  cause 
ana  consequences,  it  must  have  been  stated 
though  it  would  have  been  recorded  with 


regret,  I  think,  and  something  like  shame, 
in  some  one  of  the  many  definitions  of  our 
most  valuable  right,  the  rights  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  with  which  our  text-wnters 
abound. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  answer :  that, 
with  regard  to  the  transcendant  powers  of 
the  House  and  its  identity  with  the  people 
at  large,  and  out  of  respect  to  its  great 
dignity,  the  warrants  which  it  issues  are 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  tribunals  co-ordinate  with  our- 
selves or  inferior.  I  cannot  admit  that 
the  degree  of  strictness  in  which  formal 
accuracy  is  to  be  required  in  warrants  has 
been  measured,  or  ought  to  be,  by  the 
dignity  of  the  Courts  from  which  they 
issue.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
liberty  of  tne  subject,  with  which  we  are 
entrusted,  is  involved  in  the  accuracy  in 
point  of  form  of  legal  proceedings;  for 
that  reason  accuracy  is  required ;  and  in 
that  view  of  it,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
form  becomes  substance.  The  more 
powerful  therefore  the  source,  the  higher 
in  point  of  rank,  the  more  strictness  ought 
we  to  show,  the  more  accuracy  niay 
reasonably  be  required.  From  the  wide 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  indeed,  in  the  one 
case,  and  its  narrowness  in  the  other,  a 
different  rule  of  intendment  exists ;  but 
with  this  qualification,  the  rale  is  as  I  have 
stated:  and  as  it  is  ne  breach  of  respect 
to  suppose  that  the  highest  functionary  of 
the  most  exalted  Cowt  may  imprudently 
err  in  point  of  form,  however  honest  his 
intention ;  and  as  the  most  mischievous 
results  mi^ht  flow  to  the  individual  or  to 
posterity  if  the  inaccuracy  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  a  precedent,  the  more  mis- 
chievous in  proportion  to  the  greater  power 
of  the  Court,  it  is  no  breach  of  respect^  but 
a  bounden  duty,  respectfully  to  set  such 
erroneous  proceedings  aside. 

But  it  is  trifling  with  language  to  speak 

of  the  present  warrant  as  defective  in  form 

only.     If  the  House  cannot  arrest  of  its 

I  own  mere  pleasure  and  without  cause,  to 

>  omit  to  state  any  cause  and  to  rely  on  its 

'  mere  pleasure,  is    to   proceed  with  one 

essential  of  the  jurisdiction  absent.    If  the 

only  objection  to  the  war/ant  had  been 

that  it  omitted  to  state  expressly  for  what 

time  the  plaintifi*  was  to  be  in  custody,  in 

whose  custody  to  be  kept,  or  where  to  be 

can'ied  by  the  Serjeant,  I  think  it  might 

have  been  answered  that  all  this  might  be 

I  collected  with  i*easonable  certainty  enough 

!  from  the  recitals,  at  least   sufficiently  so 

!  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  officer  in 

'  his  obeoience.    But  there  is  nothing  from 

which  the  cause  for  issuing  the  warrant 

can  in  the  remotest  degree  be  gathered. 

Lastly,  it  is  said,  that  from  the  language 
of  the  pleas,  we  are  bound  to  take  it  that 
the  form  of  the  warrant  is  acoording  to 
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the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the 
Hoase,  the  law  and  castom  of  Parliament. 
If  the  result  of  the  language  of  the  re- 
cord is  that  the  plaintiff  has  admitted  this, 
then  I  also  distinctly  admit  that  he  is 
answered  as  against  him.  The  law  of 
Parliament  must  he  taken  to  be  as  ad- 
mitted; and  whenever  a  Court  of  Law 
finds  the  law  of  Parliament  applicable  to 
the  case  before  it,  it  is  as  much  bound  to 
govern  its  decision  by  it,  as  in  another 
case,  by  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the 
realm.  The  law  of  Parliament  is  parcel 
of  the  law  of  England,  of  the  same 
authority  as  any  other  parcel.  This, 
therefore  is  merely  a  question  of  con- 
struction; and  the  first  plea  states  an 
order  of  the  House,  in  pursuance  of  and 
according  to  its  ancient  usages  and  privi- 
leges, and  the  law  and  custom  of  parlia- 
ment, "  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  and  brought 
before  the  said  Souse  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant;"  and'*  that  the  Speaker  should 
issue  his  warrant  accordingly."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  last  words  im- 
port merely  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
the  warrant  in  such  legal  and  accustomed 
form  as  will  legally  effectuate  the  order  of 
the  House ;  but  nothing  can  be  collected 
from  them  as  to  what  is  the  legal  and 
accustomed  form.  They  will  not  give 
validity  to  the  warrant,  in  any  but  the 
legal  and  accustomed  form.  The  plea 
proceeds : 

**  Whereupon  the  Bi^ht  Honourable  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre,  then  being  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  and 
resolutions,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, afterwards,  and  before,  &c.,  in  order  that 
the  plaintiff  might  be  brought  in  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  said  House,  before  it, 
according  to  the  order  and  resolution  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  his  warrant 
in  that  behalf  duly  made,  after  reciting  therein 
that  the  House  had  that  day  ordered  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  the  said  House,  did 
require  and  authorize  the  b>erjeant-at-Arms  then 
attending  the  said  House  to  take  into  custody 
the  body  of  the  plaintiff.'' 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  custom  of  pleading, 
that  everything  shall  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  pleader ;  but  I  prefer 
to  consider  this  language  without  any 
such  unfavourable  bearing.  It  appears  to 
me  clear  that,  considered  candidly  and  by 
the  light  of  common  sense,  all  that  is  said 
of  the  usages  of  the  House  and  the  law  of 
Parliament  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Speaker,  and  his  act  in  issuing  the 
warrant  to  effectuate  the  resolution  of  the 
House.  AU^that  relates  to  the  qualitieB 
of  the  warrant  itself  is  summed  up  in  the 


words  "  in  that  behalf  duly  made  ;*'  but  it 
is  now  settled  law  that  the  word  "duly  " 
will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  specific 
allegation  of  any  matter  requisite  to  the 
validity  of  the  act.  If  it  were  requisite 
that  this  warrant  should  be  under  the  seal 
of  the  Speaker,  to  allege  it  **  duly  made** 
would  not  cure  the  want  of  averment  that 
it  was  under  his  seal,  [Evera/rd  v.  PaUi- 
sonXa)  is  an  authority  for  this,  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber) ;  a  fortiori,  it  will  not 
cure  the  want  of  averment  that  it  was 
made  according  to  form,  and  with  all  that 
precedent  required  by  the  usage  of  the 
House  and  the  law  of  Parliament.  It  was 
said,  we  must  presume  the  writ  to  be  in 
form  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House ; 
but  if  upon  that  its  validity  will  depend, 
and  that  would  have  been  a  traversable 
fact,  how  upon  demurrer  can  we  presume 
itP  We  miffht  thereby  bar  a  plaintiff^ 
when  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
the  fact,  upon  a  false  assumption.  Surely 
this  would  not  be  equal  justice.  I  conclude 
therefore,  thirdly,  that  the  warrant  as  it 
appears  on  these  pleas,  is  defective. 

But  it  may  reasonably  be  contended, 
that  as  the  officer  is  bound  to  execute  the 
Speaker's  warrant  generally  speaking, 
and  cannot  be  expected  or  required  to 
scan  its  defects,  it  is  not  every  fault  in  the 
warrant  that  ought  to  deprive  him  of  pro- 
tection for  obedience  to  it.  I  think  the 
law  warrants  the  argument  thus  stated, 
and  common  sense  and  justice  entirely 
sanction  it;  but  it  was  also  carried  in  the 
defendant's  points,  and  by  the  Solicitor' 
Oenerdl  in  the  argument,  to  an  extreme 
which  one  hears  or  reads  with  regret,  and 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  without  provoking  a  direct 
denial. 

The  defendant's  first  point  states,  that  he 
being  an  officer  of  the  House  is  protected 
by  an  order  of  the  House  directing  him  to 
do  to  the  plaintiff  the  identical  act  com- 
plained of;  that  such  an  order  is  of  itself, 
and  without  more,  an  answer  to  the  action. 
In  the  argument,  this  point,  though  stated 
to  be  unnecessai'y  for  the  defence,  was  in- 
sisted on.  No  exception  was  admitted  to 
the  truth,  no  limit  imposed  on  the  gen- 
erality, of  the  proposition.  What  the 
quality  of  the  act  commanded  may  be,  is 
not  to  bo  inquired  into.  It  is  enough  that 
the  House  has  ordered  it;  and  as  the 
House  is  irresponsible,  so  must  its  officer  be. 
I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  the  language 
used,  but  I  think  I  am  bound  so  to  un- 
derstand it  as  resting  the  defence  of  the 
officer  not  on  the  quality  of  the  thing 
commanded,  but  on  the  unlimited  extent 
of  the  authority  from  which  the  com- 
mand proceeded.      If  this  were  not  so, 

(a)  6  Taun.  625. 
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langnaee  most  alarming  has  been  wantonly 
or  oarelessly  nsed  by  those  whom  I  with 
reason  respect  too  much  to  believe  them 
capable  of  being  wanton  or  careless  in  any 
matter,  least  of  all  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
But  so  nnderstood,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  proposition  is  not  only  nntenabie 
bat  monstrons.  Extreme  as  it  is,  it  might 
not  unreasonably  be  met  with  extreme 
Boppositions.  A  proposition  universally 
affirmative,  cannot  oe  true  if  the  negative  of 
it  be  trne  in  any  one  particolar ;  and  it  is 
no  answer  to  say,  that  an  abuse  of  such 
extreme  power  in  our  representative  body 
cannot  be  respectfully  or  even  dei^ently 
presumed.  I  will  presume  nothing.  We 
ought  to  have,  I  admit,  the  fullest  con« 
fidence  in  the  humanity,  the  justice,  or  the 
integrity  of  the  House.  It  is  entitled  to 
our  most  sincere  veneration ;  but  we,  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  qualities  in  those  who 
are  in  anthoritv,  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider our  liberties  as  resting  on  laws;  as 
things  not  precarious,  but  which  we  hold 
by  right  and  charter.  When  Lord  Camden 
delivered  his  memorable  judgment  in 
EnUck  V.  Oarrinaton  (best  reported  in  the 
State  Trials,  under  the  title  of  the  Case  of 
Seizure  of  Papers),  he  thought  it  a 
legitimate  mode  of  proving  the  illegality 
of  the  warrant  to  show  the  consequences 
of  its  being  legal  on  the  security  of 
private  papers  and  confidences  of  every 
Englishman;  how  it  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Crown  the  secret  papers, 
the  cabinet  and  bureau,  of  every  English- 
man in  the  land,  however  innocent.  If 
time  allowed  and  I  was  so  disposed,  how 
much  more  strong  a  picture,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration  of  a  feature,  might 
be  drawn  of  the  state  in  which  we  should 
live  by  law,  as  to  the  security  of  property, 
liberty  of  person,  safety  of  character,  or 
life  itself,  if  the  propositions  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  were 
really  sanctioned  bv  that  law  P  But  it  is 
needless,  and  I  gladly  forbear.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  law  is  supreme  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  over  the 
Crown  itself.  If  the  limits  of  the  law  be 
passed  by  either,  for  most  satisfactory 
reasons,  &ey  are  indeed  themselves  irre- 
sponsible, but  the  law  will  require  a  strict 
account  of  the  acts  of  all  persons  and  their 
agents ;  and  those,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  illegality,  will  be  answerable  civilly 
or  criminally. 

The  question  however  recurs,  whether 
the  defects  in  this  warrant  are  of  such  a 
nature  (hat  it  is  not  a  protection  to  the 
officer  ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as  at 
common  law.  The  same  great  judgment 
to  which  I  just  referred,  in  showing  that 
the  defendants  in  that  case  were  not 
within  the  statutable  protection  of  the 
84fch  of  Geo.  II.,  fumishes  abundant  argu- 


ment to  prove  the  same  as  regards  the 
defendant.  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this, 
however;  for  the  defence  very  properly 
was  not  at  all  rested  on  it,  and  I  mention 
it  only  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
escaped  consideration.  At  common  law  I 
take  the  test  to  be,  whether  the  defect  in 
the  warrant  goes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authority  issuing  it.  If  the  magistrate 
have  no  jurisdiction,  or  if  a  want  of  juris- 
diction appears  on  the  face  of  the  warrant, 
the  officer  was  not  bound  to  obey,  and  is 
answerable. 

I  find  the  law  thus  stated  and  illustrated 
by  Chief  Justice  IVUleaXa)  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  Moore  v.  James 
and  Othere : — 

**  It  has  always  been  holden  that  a  constahlc 
may  justify  under  a  justice's  warrant,  iii  a 
matter  wherein  the  justice  had  a  jurisdiction, 
though  the  warrant  be  never  so  faulty ;  but  if  a 
justice  of  the  peace  make  a  warrant  to  a 
constable  to  arrest  a  man  in  an  action  for  debt, 
such  warrant  will  not  justify  the  constable, 
becau£e  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey  it,  and  must 
take  notice  at  his  peril  that  it  was  in  a  matter 
concerning  which  the  justice  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion.'* 

The  expression 

-'  though  the  warrant  be  never  so  &ulty," 

is  too  strong  and  general  to  be  quite 
accurate.  A  justice  of  the  peace  has  juris- 
diction to  cause  the  apprehension  of  a 
party  charged  on  oath  with  the  commission 
of  misdemeanor ;  but  if  the  Christian 
name  of  the  party  be  left  in  blank,  and  no 
reason  stated  for  the  omission,  but  only 
an  imperfect  description  of  the  individual, 

as  " JT.,  son  of  Oeorge  H."  it  has 

been  decided  by  all  the  Judges  that  resist- 
ance would  be  lawful,  and  killing  the 
constable  not  murder ;  Bex  v.  Hood.(b) 

Now  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
constable  was  bound  to  execute  what  the 
party  might  lawfully  resist  even  to  death. 
The  gi*ound  on  which  the  constable's  justi- 
fication can  alone  be  put,  the  act  itself 
being  prima  facie  illegal,  is,  that  an 
authority  commanded  him,  and  therefore 
made  it  his  duty  to  do  it.  I  have  examined 
manv  parts  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
extract  a  certain  rule  from  them,  nor  to 
reconcile  them  with  each  other.  The  law, 
both  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
warrants,  and  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates to  issue  them,  was  not  so  accurately 
settled  when  they  wrote  as  it  has  since 
been.  Even  Hawkine,  at  a  later  date,  leans 
to  the  opinion  that  a  constable  may  and 
ought  to  execute  a  general  warrant  to 
bring  a  person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 


(a)  Willes,  128. 

(fr)  1  Moo.C.C.  281., 
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satisfactory  anthority.  All  ^  the  Judges 
there  seem  to  think  that  a  jostice  could 
not  arrest  for  felony ;  bat  the  majority 
thought,  as  he  was  a  Judge  of  record  and 
had  a  seal  of  office^  a  warrant  under  his 
seal  would  protect  the  officer,  thoueh  the 
matter  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Agaia, 
Lord  Hale,  page  580,  states  : 

*'  That  a  general  warrant,  upon  a  complaint 
of  robbery,  to  apprehend  all  persons  soppected, 
and  to  bring  them  before,  &c.,  was  ruled  roid, 
and  false  imprisonment  lies  against  the  officer 
executing  it/' 

Understood  in  one,  and  that  the  most 
reasonable  sense,  the  test  of  jurisdiction  is 
the  safest  and  most  generally  applicable 
that  can  be  suggested;  the  jurisdiction, 
namely,  to  arrest  upon  the  facts  stated  on 
the  warrant.  If  the  warrant,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  granted  to  the  officer,  is  such 
that  the  party  may  lawfully  resist  it,  or, 
if  taken  on  it,  will  be  released  on  habeas 
corpus,  it  is  a  warrant  which,  in  that  shape, 
the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  issue ; 
which,  therefore,  the  officer  need  not  have 
obeyed,  and  which  at  common  law,  on  the 
principle  laid  down,  will  not  protect  him 
against  the  action  of  the  parties  iz^'ured. 
Where  the  cause  is  expressed  but  imper- 
fectly, the  officer  may  not  be  ezpect-ea  to 
judge  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  state- 
ment ;  and  there,  if  the  subject-matter  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate, 
he  may  be  bound  to  execute,  and  as  a 
consequence  be  entitled  to  protection ;  but 
where  no  cause  is  expressed,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  want  of  jurisdiction. 
That  is  this  case ;  and  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  obedience  of  the  defendant 
was  voluntary,  and  not  protected  by  the 
warrant. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  ques- 
tion ;  whether  we  may  look  to  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  pleas,  to  supply  that  which 
is  wanting  in  the  warrant  itself  P  and 
I  have  necessarily  anticipated  much  of 
what  I  should  hare  said  on  this  point,  in 
considering  the  last  preceding  question. 
Upon  principle,  this  seems  a  question  very 
easy  of  answer— Why  is  it  necessary  to 
state  at  all  the  cause  on  the  face  of  the 
warrant?  Seyeral  reasons  are  given  in 
the  text-books ;  not  the  least  important 
is,  that  the  party  called  upon  to  suomit  to 
the  process  of  law  may  know  what  it  is 
that  is  charged  against  him,  and  for  what 
it  is  that  he  is  called  upon  to  yield  him- 
self a  prisoner.  If  no  cause  or  an  insuffi- 
cient cause  appear,  he  takes  his  measures 
accordingly  ;  should  he  resist,  and  kill  or 
injure  the  officer  in  his  resistance,  and  be 
brought  to  trial,  it  could  not  be  contended 
that  any  fact  could  be  added  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  warrant,  to  his  prejudice. 
The  act  with  which  he  is  cbargad  most 


to  answer  such  matters  as  shall  be  objected 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  for 
that  the  officer  ought  to  presume  that  the 
justice  has  jurisdiction,  unless  the  contrary 
appears;  and 

**  it  may  often  endanger  the  escape  of  the  party 
to  make  known  the  crime  which  he  U  accused 
of."(a) 

But  neither  this  opinion,  nor  the  reasons, 
could  be  maintained  at  this  day. 

In  the  2nd  Institute,  Lord  Coke  con- 
siders this  matter  of  the  requisites  to 
make  a  good  warrant,  in  two  places:  in 
the  Commentary  on  Magna  Carta,  chap. 
89,  p.  523 ;  and  on  the  statute  De  Fran- 
gentibus  Prisonam,  E.  2,  p.  691-2.  What 
he  says  in  the  latter  place,  which  would 
be  more  unfavouTdble  to  the  defendant, 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  because  it  is  said 
with  particular  reference  to  the  statute : 
in  the  former,  he  is  treating  expressly  of 
imprisonment  lawful  or  unlawful,  as  that 
may  depend  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  warrant ;  one  of  the  requisites  to  make 
it  good  he  asserts  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
cause  on  its  face.  Among  his  reasons  is 
the  impossibility  of  the  Court  dealing  with 
the  case  on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus, 
unless  the  cause  of  imprisonment  appear ; 
and  he  states  that  the  Petition  of  Itight 
has  now  made  an  end  of  the  question. 
That  statute,  it  may  be  remembered, 
recites  the  grievance — 

*'  That  divers  subjects  have  of  late  been  im- 
prisoned without  any  cause  shown," 

and  proyides  against  it  for  the  future. 
Having  shown  what  is  an  unlawful  im- 

Erisonment  in  this  among  other  respects, 
e  comes  to  the  remedies,  and  among  them 
enumerates  this— Action  of  false  Imprison- 
ment: not  making  any  distinction,  it 
should  seem,  between  the  magistrate  who 
issues  and  the  officer  who  executes  the 
warrant. 

Lord  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  at  page 
111  and  also  578,  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  warrant  not  containing  a  cause  special, 
but  being  only  general  to  answer  such 
matters  as  shall  be  objected,  is  not  void, 
but  only  erroneous,  and  will  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  officer  acting  under  it.  At 
page  460  he  says  : 

'*  Although  the  warrant  be  not  in  strictness 
lawful,  as  if  it  express  not  the  cause  particular 
enough,  yet  if  the  matter  be  within  his  juris- 
diction as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  killing  of 
such  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  warrant 
is  murder ;  for  in  such  case  the  officer  cannot 
dispute  the  validity  of  his  warrant,  if  it  be 
under  the  seal  of  the  justice." 

For  this  he  cites  the  Year  Book,  14th  of 
Henry  YIII,  page  16,  which  is  not  at  all  a 

(a)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c,  18,  s.  10. 
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take  its  character  from  the  oircnmstanceB 
as  they  then  stood.  He  was  resisting  a 
wrongfnl  imprisonment ;  wrongful.  be< 
oanse  the  officer  was  not  armed  with  legal 
authority  for  arresting  him ;  and  that  is 
the  act  for  which  he  is  to  answer.  This 
reasoDing  equally  applies  if  he  submits, 
and  brings  his  action  for  damages.  What- 
ever cause  for  imprisonment  may  have 
existed,  the  action  lies,  because  the  im- 
prisonment of  which  he  complains  was 
unauthorised  and  wrongful.  As  well 
might  a  new  warrant  bo  subsequently 
granted  to  the  officer,  and  relied  on  by 
him  as  a  defence,  as  facts  be  added  in  the 
plea  to  help  out  the  defective  warrant; 
those  facts  can  only  show  that  he  might 
have  been  well  arrested,  not  that  he  was  ; 
which  is  the  question  at  issue. 

We  may  come  nearer  to  the  point,  and 
suppose  not  only  a  good  cause  but  a  good 
warrant,  only  that  the  constable  has  left 
it  at  home,  and  arrests  him  without  any. 
The  imprisonment  clearly  would  be  illegal. 
It  cottla  not  be  said  to  have  been  effected 
under  and  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  and 
surely  no  averment  in  the  pleading  could 
be  allowed  to  cure  the  defect.  Nor  is  this 
mere  form.  We  are  bound  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  instance,  at  the  evils  which  the 
precedent  might  let  in,  if  any  laxity  were 
allowed  in  these  proceedings  by  which  our 
property,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives  are  to 
be  affected. 

The  case  thas  standing  upon  principle, 
I  do  not  find  any  authority  cited  which 
looks  the  other  way.  The  cases  most 
nearly  in  analogy  are  those  of  commit- 
ments by  magistrates  after  conviction ; 
and  those  all  maintain  the  argument  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  conviction  will  not  de- 
fend the  magistrate  unless  the  commit- 
ment ag^ree  with  it,  and  the  execution  be 
regular.  The  Legislature  has  interposed, 
by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  s.  39,  to 
protect  defective  commitments,  if  they 
allege  a  conviction,  and  there  be  a  good 
and  valid  conviction  to  sustain  them.  Our 
own  practice  on  returns  to  habeas  eorjnis, 
with  a  certiorari  bringing  up  the  deposi- 
tions, in  felony,  proceeds  upon  the  same 
principle ;  for  though  the  warrant  be  bad, 
if  the  depositions  disclose  good  ground 
for  the  imprisonment,  we  do  not  merely 
remand  but  recommit.  Wichee  v.  OhUter» 
hu6k(a)  and  Bogerey,  Jone8,{h)  are  autho- 
rities, so  far  as  they  go,  the  same  way. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  look  at  the  facts  stated  in  the 
plea,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  defect 
m  the  warrant.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  consider  their  effect.  They 
are  very  properly  pleaded  ;  for  they  show 


(a)  2  Bing.  48d. 
C6)  1  By.  &  M.  12U. 


that  the  Speaker  had  jurisdiction  to  issue 
a  warrant,  but  they  do  not  show  that  the 
warrant  he  did  issue  was  a  lawful  one.  I 
come  to  this  conclusion  with  most  sincere 
regret.  I  cannot  but  see,  on  the  admitted 
facts,  that  the  House  was  pursuing  an 
inquiry  strictly  within  its  province;  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  its  coarse  should 
be  obstructed  by  an  inadvertency  in  the 
language  used  in  the  proceeding  necessary 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  its  commands, 
or  that  this  Court  or  any  members  of  it 
should  even  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with 
it.  It  is  a  consolation  that  the  difference 
is  only  apparent.  Ko  question  of  privilege 
or  of  jurisdiction  is  really  at  issue.  One 
or  two  propositions  have  indeed  been  put 
forward,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
notice  and  to  dissent  from ;  but  those  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  founded  on  any  usage 
of  the  House.  We  were  indeed  told  that 
to  the  JournalB  of  the  House  we  must 
refer  for  the  law  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter;  and  I  agree  to  the  remark,  for 
the  law  of  Parliament  must  govern  us  in 
this  case ;  the  usage  of  Parliament,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  clear  ancient  uniform 
usage,  is  the  law  of  Parliament ;  but  upon 
a  reference,  no  woi'rant  was  produced  in 
this  form,  or  open  to  this  censure.  It  was 
said  that  in  earlier  ti  mes  the  House  arrested 
without  a  written  warrant ;  and  no  doubt 
that  appears  to  be  so ;  but  this  avails 
nothing  in  the  argument,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Serjeant  did  not  orally 
communicate  to  the  party  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  summoned  or  arrested.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  appears, 
that  he  did  so ;  and  we  ought  to  presume 
that  he  did,  for  we  must  presume  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  proceed  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  with  reason  and 
justice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  common 
law. 

No  distinction  between  the  several  pleas 
has  been  made  in  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  The  conclusion, 
upon  the  whole,  to  which  I  have  come,  is, 
that  our  judgment  ought  to  be  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Williams,  J. :  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  in  this 
case;  it  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to 
think  that  this  difference  does  not  arise 
upon  any  question  affecting  the  existence 
or  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  doubt  was  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  upon  this  point,  in 
the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff;  the  objection  to  the  pleas, 
and  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  were  made  to  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  form  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant  as  set  forth  in  those  pleas  :  a  few 
additional  words,  as  I  understood  that 
argument,  would  have  removed  all  doubt 
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and  difficulty  from  the  case.  If  in  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker,  the  direction  to 
the  defendant  haa  been  not  merely  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  but  **  himeafelT 
to  keep  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
(and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
validity  the  warrant  can  receive  from  that 
addition),  I  should  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,(a)  because,  although 
in  the  present  there  is  not,  as  in  that  case 
there  was,  a  direct  resolution  or  adjudica- 
tion of  a  contempt,  yet  a  oontempt  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  its  undoubted 
privileges  plainly  appears  from  the  undis- 
puted facts  of  the  case. 

It  may  be  convenient  therefore,  thus 
early  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer,  to  bring  at  once  distinctly 
into  notice  what  were  the  circumstances 
and  what  the  occasion  upon  which  the 

Slaintiff  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
efendant,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  in  so  doing  I 
shall  not  deem  it  needful  to  travel  out  of 
the  plea  and  the  allegations  therein  con- 
tained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  certain  matters 
were  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  said  House  to  be  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff  sliould  be  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  said  House;  that  it  was  thereupon 
ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  attend 
forthwith ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  notice  of 
the  said  order  and  did  not  attend,  but 
"wilfully  and  contemptuously"  refused 
so  to  do ;  and  that  the  said  House  was  in- 
formed and  had  notice  thereof ;  that  there- 
upon it  was  ordered  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  sent  for  and  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  and  that  the  Speaker  should  issne 
his  warrant  accordingly.  Then  follows 
the  warrant,  which  it  will  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  notice  more  particularly.  At 
present  I  am  only  considering  whether  a 
contempt  was  in  fact  committed;  and 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  no  doubt,  as  I 
believe,  has  been  or,  as  I  think,  can  be 
raised.  In  the  consideration  of  it,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  what  was  said  by  Lord 
Denman  in  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex : 

"  It  is  unnecessary,**  says  his  Lordship,  **  t  j 
discuss  the  qucstiou  (the  strong  opiuion  of  Lord 
Cokfc  in  4th  Institute  37,  and  the  passages  cited 
in  argument,  however,  is  well  known)  whether 
each  House  of  Parliament  be  or  be  not  a  Court. 
It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  exercise  their  proper 
functions  without  the  power  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  interference." 

Equally  clear  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  their  inquisitorial  func- 

(a)  3  St.  Tr.  19.8.  1889. 


tions  they  must  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  their 
authority  would  be  nothing,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  The  House,  therefore,  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  order  the  attendance  of 
the  plaintiff;  and  upon  his  "contemptu- 
ous refusal,  to  commit  him  for  the  con- 
tempt ;  or,  as  I  think,  to  order  him  to  be 
brought  in  custody  before  them,  to  show 
cause,  if  he  had  any,  why  he  refused  to 
attend,  or  to  give  evidence  if  required. 
Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, no  doubt,  and  the  matter  is  clear. 
The  question  is,  as  already  stated,  apon 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  House  has  been  vindicated  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

The  plea  states  the  Speaker's  warrant 
thus: — 

**  Wherefore  the  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  order  (that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  brought  before  the  House  in  custody, 
&c.),  aud  according  to  the  ancient  usages  and 
privileges  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  by  his  war- 
rant duly  made,  after  reciting  therein  that  the 
said  House  had  that  day  ordered  that  the  plain- 
tiff should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the 
Seijeaut-at-Arms,  did  require  and  authorise  the 
said  Seijeant  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  plaintiff." 

Then  follows  the  justification  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  he  took  him  by  virtue  of  the 
wairaut,  in  order  to  bring  him  befoi*e  the 
House ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
said  warrant  be  or  be  not  to  him  a  justifi- 
cation to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
no  excess  therein  being  pretended. 

And  before  I  proceed  to  examine  that 
more  minutely,  I  think  it  right  to  premise 
that  all  cases  of  warrants  of  commitment 
by  inferior  jurisdictions  ore,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present.  It 
seems  to  me  dear  that  the  warrant  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
brought  before  this  Court,  is  judged  of 
upon  principles  entirely  different  ft*om 
those  which  govern  the  decision  of  the 
cases  just  referred  to.  The  warrant  in  the 
case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  in 
the  following  form  : — 

"  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this 
day  resolved  that  William  Evans,  £sq.,  and 
John  Wheelton,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
having  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House :  These  are,  therefore,  to  require 
you  to  take  into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  the 
said  William  Evans  and  John  Wheelton,  and 
them  safely  to  keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this 
House;  for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant.     C,  S.  Lefevre." 

Now  this,  if  examined  according  to  the 
rules  which  prevail  in  the  cases  above 
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mentioned,  is,  I  apprehend,  manifeBtly  de- 
fective. If  a  person  be  convicted  of  being 
**  a  roeae  and  vagabond,"  and  committed 
accordin^l J,  and  facts  be  stated  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  legid  inference,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  discharge .  Bex  v.  Brown,  (a) 
Eqaally  defective,  I  presume,  would  it 
have  been  if  the  warrant  had  stated  a 
conviction  of  the  party  as  being  *'  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,'*  without  more.  If  Com- 
missioners commit  a  bankrupt  for  a  con- 
tempt in  not  answering  questions,  this 
Court  would  discharge  him  if  the  questions 
were  not  specified,  so  that  the  Court 
might  judge  of  their  legality.  By  two 
Judges,  in  Ex  parte  Leake,(b)  and  in 
OoJTs  caBe,(c)  (hereafter  more  fully 
noticed),  a  warrrant  of  commitment  for 
not  accounting  and  paying  over  money, 
directing  the  party  to  be  kept  **till  dis- 
charged by  due  course  of  law,"  would,  it 
seems,  have  been  held  bad,  if  it  had  not 
been  supported  by  previous  parts  of  the 
warrant.  If,  as  contended  for  in  the 
argument  for  the  plaintiff,  convenient 
certainty  as  to  the  place  where,  and  the 
time  during  which  the  custody  is  to  be, 
are  requisite  in  order  to  make  a  warrant 
legal,  that  object  seems  to  be  imperfectly 
forwarded  by  the  statement,  "that  th[e 
party  should  be  kept  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House."  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  magistrate's  warrant,  however  in 
all  other  respects  unexceptionable,  which 
should  direct  a  commitment  during  the 
pleasure  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatso- 
ever? Yet  the  Speaker's  warrant,  in  the 
form  above  set  forth,  was  sustained  hj  this 
Court,  and  the  parties  applying  for  libera- 
tion remanded,  and  that,  too,  under 
circumstances  which,  if  any  such  case  can 
ever  exist,  would  have  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it  with  the  greatest  anxietv  and 
jealousy;  and  not  only  was  sucn  the 
decision  of  this  Court,  but  all  doubt  may 
be  considered  at  an  end  by  the  questions 
proposed  by,  and  the  answers  given  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  BwdeU 
V.  AhboU.id) 

I  come  now  to  the  allegation  in  the  plea 
above  set  forth ;  and  I  believe  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  words 
''the  Speaker,  in  punuance  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  order,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
usages  and  privileges  of  the  said  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  law  and  eastern  of  i^arlia- 
ment,  by  his  warrant  duly  made,  did  require 
and  authorize  the  said  Serjeant  to  take  into 
custody  the  body  of  the  plaintiff," 

simplv  mean  that  the  Speaker  did  in  fact 
ni ake  his  warrant.    I  confess,  however,  that 


(a)  8  T.  R.  26. 
(6)  9  6.  &  C.  234. 
(c)  3  M.  &  S.  203. 
(</)  5  Dow.  165,  199. 


I  ontertain  some  doubt  whether  the  allega- 
tion ought  to  be  so  restrained,  or  whether 
it  is  not  also  descriptive  of  the  nature  and 
equality  of  that  warrant ;  that  is,  whether 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  allega- 
tion that  the  warrant  was  in  such  form  as, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  House  and 
the  law  of  Parliament,  had  been  in  like 
cases  issued  by  the  Speaker  to  bring  a 
party  in  custody  before  the  House ;  and  if 
so,  I  should  also  doubt  whether  such 
allegation  so  understood  would  not  at  once 
have  closed  the  question,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  competent 
to  regulate  the  forms  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings, and  is  the  solo  judge  of  them.  In 
the  case  Ex  parte  8niyth,{a)  it  appeared 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  ordered  Sm/yth  to  appear  "  ab- 
solutely." Of  this  order  Smyth  com- 
plained, and  applied  for  a  prohibition 
both  to  this  Court  and  to  the  iixchequer. 
Both  Courts  upon  the  hearing  considered 
the  question  in  the  same  manner:  Was 
the  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Court  below  P  If  so,  the  inquiry  is  at  an 
end,  for  the  complaint  respects  the  con- 
duct of  the  cause  in  that  Court,  and  with 
its  practice  we  will  not  interfere ;  and  thi.s 
too  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  Court.  It  is 
unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  this  part 
of  the  subject  further,  or  to  pronounce 
any  decisive  opinion  upon  it,  because  in 
another  view  the  warrant  may  in  my  opi- 
nion be  sustained ;  and  even  if  it  ought  to 
be  examined  in  the  manner  contended  for 
by  the  plaintiff,  it  is  good  and  sufficient 
in  law. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  case  two  ques- 
tions, as  it  seems  to  me,  arise :  1st,  whe  • 
ther  the  recital  in  the  warrant  may  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  explain  and  support 
the  mandatory  part  P  and  2nd,  if  it  may, 
whether  such  recital  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  P 

Now  upon  the  first  question,  Goff*s  case, 
above  referred  to  generally,  has  a  strong 
bearing.  It  is  indeed  decisive  to  show 
that  previous  matter  may  have  the  effect 
of  explaining  and  rectifying  in  a  warrant 
what  would  otherwise  be  imperfect  and 
erroneous.  Goff  was  committed  by  war- 
rant of  two  justices,  for  that  he,  being 
collector  of  rates  for  the  parish  of  Rich- 
mond under  23  Geo,  3.  o.  41.,  refused  to 
pay  over  monies  collected  by  virtue  of  the 
Act,  to  W,  8. ;  and  the  justices  adiudged 
that  he  should  be  committed  to  gaol,  there 
to  remain  until  he  should  account  and  pay 
over  the  said  monies  to  the  said  W.  a. 
They  then  required  the  keeper  of  the  gaol 
to  receive  and  keep  him  '*  until  he  should 
be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law."    For 


(a)  3  A.  &  E.  719 ;  &  2  Cr.  M.  &  R.  754. 
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this  fault  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  latter 
part  of  it,  the  warrant  was  objected  to, 
and  the  cases  of  commitments  by  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupt,  which  had  there- 
fore been  ill,  were  cited ;  and  those  cases 
were  not  questioned  in  the  argument,  but 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  previous  part 
of  the  warrant,  and  especially  the  adjudi- 
cation that  Ooff  should  be  committed  until 
he  accoanted  and  paid ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  conclusion  ought  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  so  be  sustained.  And  per 
Lord  EUeriboroiigh — 


**  Coupling  the  premises  with  the  conclusion, 
is  it  not,  in  effect,  the  same  as  if  the  warrant 
had  directed  the  gaoler  to  detain  the  party  till 
he  had  accounted?  We  must  read  the  war- 
rant as  if  the  magistnites  had,  in  the  conclusion, 
recited  over  again  the  adjudication.*' 

The  prisoner  was  remanded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  case  has  since  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Ooster  y. 
Wil6<m.{a)  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that 
the  previous  matter  in  GojlTs  case  is  in 
kind  the  same  as  that  which  I  am  about 
to  notice  in  the  present ;  but  the  principle 
of  reference  for  the  purpose  of  sostaining 
the  warrant  is,  I  thinK,  thereby  estab- 
lished. 

Upon  the  second  question  proposed,  a 
few  remarks  will  suffice :  the  warrant  re- 
cites an  order  that  the  plaintiff  *'  should 
be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms."  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
**  sent  for  in  custody  P  "  or  rather,  what 
can  it  be  but  that  tne  plaintilf  was  to  be 
"  brought  before  the  House  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  P "  and  if  so, 
'  *  coupling  the  premises  with  the  conclu- 
sion" (according  to  Lord  EUenborough), 
what  can  be  a  more  reasonable  interpre- 
tation than  that  the  warrant  being  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  it  ought  to  be 
understood,  by  aid  of  the  recited  order, 
as  directing  '*  to  take  him  into  custody  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  before  the 
House;"  and  if  so,  the  warrant,  in  my 
opinion,  is  perfectly  legal.  In  the  case  of 
a  warrant  of  commitment  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution 
that  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt is  requisite,  but  not  any  specifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  contempt ;  and 
as  we  have  already  seen,  neither  the  time 
during  which,  nor  the  place  where,  the 
imprisonment  is  to  be,  need  be  stated. 
Moreover,  a  contempt  in  fact  may  have 
been  committed  or  it  may  not;  nothing 
appears,  but  credit  is  given  (which  in  the 
case  of  an  inferior  jarisdiotion  would  not  | 
be)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they 
would  not  commit  without   a   sufficient 


cause ;  at  all  events,  this  Court  cannot  in- 
c[uire  in  such  case :  and  why  may  not  the 
intendment  also  be  made  in  the  present 
instance,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  "be  sent 
for  in  the  cu  stody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms, " 
or  (as  I  think  it  must  be  understood) 
**  brought  before  the  House  "  in  that  cus- 
tody, for  some  good  and  snfficient  cause  P 
for  snroly  there  may  be  many  snoh :  that 
seems  to  me  scarcely  a  more  forced  sup- 
position than  that  a  contempt  has  been  in 
fact  committed,  though  none  appears. 

It  remains  that  I  should  add  a  few 
words  upon  a  point  connected  with  thiB 
part  of  the  case,  briefly  touched  upon 
already,  but  requiring,  perhaps,  some  fur- 
ther notice.  It  was  oontenaed  in  argu- 
ment, that  the  only  unobjectionable  course 
for  the  House  to  pursue,  was  to  adjudge 
the  party  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  com- 
mit him  accordizigly.  I  cannot  accede  to 
this  argument,  i  think  that  having  or- 
dered the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  ae  a 
witness,  of  the  fitness  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  alone  had  the  competence  to 
judge,  they  might,  upon  his  wilful  de- 
fault, compel  his  attendance  to  answer  for 
that  default,  and  upon  that  attendance 
make  such  order  respecting  him  as  to  the 
House  might  seem  meet.  K  a  witness, 
having  notice  that  the  House  had  ordered 
his  attendance,  disobeys,  no  further  order, 
in  the  shape  of  a  seoond  notice,  is  necea- 
sary.  Even  in  the  case  of  Commissioners 
of  iBankrapt,  if  the  bankrupt  refuses  to 
attend,  no  second  summons  is  necossary 
before  a  warrant  of  commitment  issues, 
but  such  warrant  may  go  at  once.  E* 
parte  Linthwmte(a) ;  and  BaUye  v.  Qre$' 
ley.{h)  Then  what  is  the  did'erence,  so 
far  as  the  party  affected  is  concerned,  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  prooeedingP  If 
the  party  be  committed  for  a  contempt 
during  me  pleasure  of  the  House,  his 
chance  of  liberation  depends  upon  lus  ap- 
pearing and  submitting  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired. If  the  course  be  pursued  (as  here) 
of  ordering  him  to  be  brought  in  custody 
before  the  House,  his  opportunity  of 
making  such  amends  as  may  lead  to  his 
deliverance  is  more  immediate;  and  so 
far  this  course  is  more  beneficial  to  him. 
If  upon  any  given  state  of  facts,  a  person 
may  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt,  surely 
he  may  be  brought  before  the  House, 
whereby  he  may  avoid  being  sent  to  prison 
at  all.  The  power  in  each  case  seems  to 
me  to  be  precisely  Eimilar,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  necessity  of 
vesting  such  power  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  sake  of  the  publie  interest 
and  welfare. 


(a)  SM.  &  W.  411. 


(a)  16  Yes.  284,  235. 
(6)  8  East.  319,  826. 
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Upon  the  whole  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
judgment  should  be  for  the  defendant. 

Lord  Denmak,  L.O.J. :  The  case,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  argnment 
and  the  weight  of  the  matters  discussed, 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  a  xerj  narrow  com- 
pass. The  defendantjnstifieB  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  plaintiff  nnder  the  warrant  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Commons^ 
which  directed  the  defendant  to  take  the 
plaintiff  into  custody,  after  reciting  that 
his  presence  had  been  required  in  the 
House  by  an  order  of  the  House,  of  which 
order  the  plaintiff  had  notice,  but  to  avoid 
obedience  to  which  he  contemptuously 
concealed  himself.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  authorities  to  show  the  power  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  commit  for  a  con- 
tempt ;  that  power,  which  they  possess  in 
common  with  all  the  superior  Courts,  was 
ftiUy  recognized  in  Stoekdale  y.  Hansard, 
and  was  acted  upon  in  a  proceeding  which 
grew  out  of  that  case.  Beg.  v.  The  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  That  power,  indeed,  was 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  questioned 
by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  privilege  of 
Parliament  to  prosecute  all  inquiries 
which  they  deem  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  hi{|^h  duties,  was  also  ad- 
mitted without  dispute,  and  the  power, 
consequently,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  whom  they  may  require  for 
such  purposes. 

Some  doubt  has  been  strongly  and  elo- 
quently stated  on  the  power  to  order  a 
person  to  be  brought  before  the  House  in 
custody,  in  the  first  instance,  or,  at  least, 
without  apprising  him  of  the  reason  for 
requiring  his  attendance.  But  I  confess 
that  it  would  rather  appear  to  me,  though 
sensible  of  the  weight  of  these  considera- 
tions, that  as  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
of  inquiry  may  obyioasly  be  wholly  de- 
feated by  delay,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  such  attendance  by  coercive  mea- 
BQtes  and  w^hoat  explanation,  and  that  of 
that  necessity  the  House  alone  can  judge. 

But  the  defendant  rests  his  justification 
on  hig^her  grounds,  and  puts  foremost  in 
the  points  to  be  ara^ied  a  much  more  ex- 
tensiye  principle.  The  defendant,  he  says, 
being  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  protected  by  an  order  of  the  House, 
directing  him  to  do  to  the  plaintiff  the 
identicatact  complained  of;  such  an  order, 
of  itself  and  without  more,  is  an  answer  to 
the  action.  Now  this  is  the  leading  pro- 
position maintained  by  the  defendant  in 
the  case  of  Siookdale  v.  Hansard,  and  it 
was  upon  examination  deliberately  denied 
by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  this  Court. 
To  the  doctrine  established  hj  that  judg- 
ment I  fally  adhere,  unquestioned  as  it 
has  been  in  any  Court  of  Srror ;  strictly 
conformable,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced,  to 


the  principles  of  our  law,  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  free  constitution. 

Holding,  therefore,  that  the  mere  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  of 
itself  legalize  whatever  it  may  enjoin, 
whether  executed  by  its  own  officer  or  by 
any  other  person,  I  must  reject  this  ground 
of  defence.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
this  Court  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
juidsdiction  of  examining  the  grounds  on 
which  the  imprisonment  of  any  one  of  our 
fellow  subjects  may  be  justified;  what- 
ever the  dignity  or  power  of  those  who  may 
have  caused  his  imprisonment,  whether  it 
be  questioned  in  an  action  for  damans,  or 
on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus,  or  m  the 
more  solemn  inquest  that  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  criminal  court  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  where  homicide  may  have  re- 
sulted from  enforcing  or  opposing  the 
order,  and  the  Judge  may  be  compelled 
to  decide  on  its  legality. 

If,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  I 
find  the  defendant  justified  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  convicting 
or  punishing  the  plaintiff  for  a  contempt, 
or  made  for  the  purpose  of  bring^g  the 
plaintiff  before  them  for  the  necessary  ex- 
ercise of  their  privileges,  the  defendant 
will  be  of  course  entitled  to  our  judgment. 
Here,  however,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
serious  objections  are  urged  against  the 
warrant  set  forth  in  the  plea.  It  recites 
that  the  plaintiff's  presence  had  been  re- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
he  had  notice  of  their  resolution  to  that 
effect,  and  the  order  thereupon  made,  but 
that  he  contemptuously  concealed  himself 
to  avoid  obedience  to  it ;  and  then  the  re- 
solution that  he  should  be  sent  for,  and 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly.''  Whereupon  the  Speaker,  in 
order  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  according  to  the  order 
and  resolution  aforesaid,  by  his  warrant, 
reciting  that  the  House  had  that  day  or- 
dered that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for 
in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at-Arms, 
did  require  and  authorize  that  officer  to 
take  into  custody  the  body  of  the  plaintiff. 
Here  the  warrant  ends ;  under  it  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  the  plaintiff  are  justified. 

This  instrument  must  be  considered  as 
a  committal  for  contempt,  or  as  a  means 
of  compelling  the  plaintiiOP's  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  perhaps  as 
both.  In  both  points  of  view  it  is  said  to  be 
essentially  defective,  for  omitting  to  state 
the  object  and  end  for  which  it  was  issued. 
If  it  were  to  enforce  sentence  of  contempt, 
the  plaintifi^s  learned  counsel  insisted 
that  some  limit  to  that  imprisonment 
ought  to  appear  in  it.  K  the  intention 
was  only  to  bring  him  before  the  House, 
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that  intention,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
disclosed.    The  officer,  it  was  contended, 
is  bonnd  to  look  no  farther  than  the  dii*eG- 
tion  in  the  warrant,  and  that  places  him 
in  the  officer's  custody  withont  any  iutima-  ; 
tion  how  long  or  for  what  purposes  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  detained.    The  prisoner,  | 
It  was  also  contended,  has  a  right  to  see  i 
the  warrant  that  he  may  submit  to  it,  if  | 
lawful ;  but  however  sensible  of  the  obli-  i 
gation  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
House,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  undergo 
an  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  ' 
oMcer,  to  whom  the  House  has  not  dele-  . 
gated  such  discretion ;  for  the  Speaker's  ' 
warrant  was  likewise  impeached,  as  not  I 
pursuing  the  resolution  on  which  it  pro-  ■ 
fesses  to  be  founded,  but  which  only  di- 
rected that  the  plaintiff  should  be  brought 
'*  before  the  House  of  OommonB." 

The  objections  were  met  in  yarious 
ways.  First,  it  was  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion set  forth  in  the  plea,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  brought  before  the  House,  mav 
be  incorporated  into  the  warrant  which 
requires  the  Serjeant  to  take  him  into 
cQStody.  But  at  common  law  every  war- 
rant must  speak  for  itself,  and  must  show 
two  things;  a  good  cause  for  depriving 
the  party  named  of  his  liberty,  and  some 
lawful  period  for  his  confinement. 

"  The  warrant,"  says  Lord  Coke  (2  In«t.  52), 
**  containing  a  lawfiil  CHUse,  ought  to  have  a 
lawful  conchision." 

This  is  repeated  by  Lord  Hah  and  all  the 
text-writers,  and  it  is  well  established  by 
numerous  authorities.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  asserted  this  principal  in  Bracy*8 
ca8e(a);  so  did  Lord  BUenhorough  in 
Ooff's  case(6) ;  the  whole  Court  in  Lord 
Tenter  den*  8  time,  in  Groom  v.  Forrester ; 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  recently,  in 
the  case  of  Daniel  v.  PfctZijp«.(c)  In  the 
last-mentioned  case  Mr.  Baron  Parhe  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  very  words  of  Chief 
Justice  HoU  : 

"  The  cause  of  commitment  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, to  the  end  that  the  party  may  know  for 
what  he  suffers,  and  how  he  may  regain  his 
liberty,  and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  only  a  ground 
for  discharging  the  party,  but  the  warrant  is 
void  and  no  justification  in  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment." 

He  adds  the  following  sentence,  after 
citing  Oroom  v.  Forrester  .•— 

"Contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Lord  Holt  in 
Bracy*ii  case." 

I  must,  however,  here  remark,  that  Oroom 
V.  Foi-reeter^id)  far  from  professing  to  over- 

(a)  1  Ld.  Baym.  99,  Comb.  390,  5  Mod.  308. 

(6)  3  M.  &  S.  203. 

(c)  I  Cr.  M.  &  B.  662,  5  Tyr.  293. 

(J)  5  M.  &  S.  314. 


rule  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  proceeds  on 
the  authority  of  his  decision  in  Braxfife 
case ;  taking  no  notice  of  this  supposed 
dictum,  or  of  the  inaccurate  reporter  on 
whose  single  statement  it  rests  ;  a  dictum 
unnecessary  to  the  decision  and  plainly 
repugnant  to  it  on  principle,  as  weU  as  to 
Lord  HoWe  known  opinion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Comberba/yh  that  an  action  had 
been  talked  of;  and  we  mav  well  suppose 
that  Lord  Holt  would  be  desirous  of  dis- 
couraging so  vexatious  a  proceeding  for  a 
mere  slip  in  the  officer,  and  that  his  lan« 
guage  was  misconstrued  into  an  opinion 
that  no  action  could  be  maintained. 

From  this  ancient  and  indisputable 
principle,  it  follows  that  a  bad  warrant 
cannot  be  eked  out  by  the  more  regular 
and  formal  conviction  ;  or  rather,  indeed, 
it  is  the  same  principle.  It  required  no 
authorit]^ ;  but  there  is  a  decision  on  the 
very  point  in  Wickea  v.  Clutterbueh.(a) 
Goff*8  case  does  not  appear  to  me  incon- 
sistent, for  there  Lord  EllevAorough  dis- 
tinctly lays  down  this  principle : 

"  If  there  had  been  any  ancertaioiy  on  the 
face  of  the  warrant,  I  should  have  agreed  with 
the  argument ;  but  coupling  the  premises  with 
the  conclusion,  is  it  not  in  effect  the  same  as  if 
the  warrant  had  directed  the  gaoler  to  detain 
the  party  till  he  had  accounted?  We  most 
read  the  warrant,"  he  savs,  "  as  if  the  magis- 
trates had,  in  the  conclusion,  recited  again  the 
adjudication." 

Justice  Le  Blanc  observed : 

**  When  the  party  has  paid  over  the  money, 
he  will  he  entitled  to  be  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law." 

That  is,  the  warrant  itself  both  indicates 
a  conclusion  of  the  impriAonment,  and 
the  party's  discharge  by  due  course  of 
law,  which,  though  vicious  as  too  general, 
if  it  stood  alone,  receives  an  explanation 
from  the  other  words  in  the  same  warrant, 
showing  that  his  accounting,  in  conformity 
to  his  duty,  is  the  means  of  such  discharee. 
But  the  warrant  before  us  has  no  conclu- 
sion whatever,  and,  even  if  it  justified  the 
arrest  (which  is  questionea  on  other 
grounds),  cannot  justify  any  of  the  ulte- 
rior proceedings  against  the  plaintiff. 

I  apprehend  that  the  goodness  of  a  war- 
rant in  respect  of  its  contents  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  authority  from  which 
it  proceeds.  However  dignified  and  power- 
ful the  body  which  sends  forth  process, 
that  process  must  be  consistent  with  itself 
and  with  the  law,  in  order  to  defend  the 
officer  who  acts  upon  it.  There  is  no  dis- 
respect to  the  hi^h  Assembly  with  which 
this  matter  originated,  in  applying  the 
same  rules  of  construction  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  acts,  as  to  those  that 

(a)  2  Bing.  483. 
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may  be  issaed  by  an  ordinary  justice  of 
the  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
distinction ;  the  magistrate  is  as  absolnte, 
while  exercising  his  jurisdiction,  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  make  him:  a  re- 
cent Act(a)  has,  in  certain  cases,  permitted 
him  to  avail  himself  of  a  good  conviction 
where  a  commitment  would  otherwise 
have  been  imperfect ;  but  that  Act  proves 
what  the  common  law  was,  and  has  no 
application  to  the  present  case. 

There  is  a  general  averment  in  the  plea 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  usages  and 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  the  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament;  and  the  plaintiff 
is  said  to  have  admitted  this  as  a  fact,  by 
demurring.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  would  give  too  extensive  an  effect  to 
admissions  by  demurrer,  which  ought  to 
be  rigidly  confined  to  what  the  rules  of 
construction  require,  especially  when  the 
averment  is  ambiguous,  and  the  fact  is 
not  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  party.  The  averment  here  will  be 
satisned  by  being  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  mere  issuing  of  the  warrant ; 
we  cannot  suppose  either  that  the  de- 
fendant claims  tor  the  House  of  Commons 
the  privilege  of  issuing  a  bad  warrant,  or 
that  the  party  question  mg  the  conduct  of 
its  officer  admits  such  privilege. 

The  point  lastly  stated  for  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  is,  that  the 
Speaker's  warrant  issued  in  a  case  where 
the  House  of  Commons  had  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  no 
right  or  power  to  inquire  into  the  formal 
mode  in  which  they  have  proceeded.  But 
the  answer  is,  that  we  are  inquiring  not 
how  the  House  proceeded,  but  how  the 
officer  acted.  The  view  that  I  take  steers 
clear  of  all  collision  with  any  privilege  of 
the  House,  except  that  large  and  general 
one  to  which  I  first  adverted,  and  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  ob- 
jections to  the  plea.  And  though  the  ob- 
jections to  this  warrant  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  of  a  technical  nature,  they  wifl  be 
found,  on  consideration,  to  involve  prin- 
ciples of  vital  importance  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  For  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given,  I  think  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
our  judgment. 

Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff. 

On  May  19,  1845,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  mto  the  proceedings  in  the  action 
of  Howard  V.  Oosaet,  and  report  to  the 
House. 

On  May  29,  the  Committee  reported 
(C.  888)  that  the  plaintiff  had  executed  his 
writ  of  inquiry,  and  that  his  damages  had 

(a)  7  Ai  8  O€0.  4.  0.  80.  s.  89. 
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been  assessed  at  200Z.,  and  recommended 
that  a  writ  or  error  should  be  brought,  and 
that,  as  the  levying  of  the  plaintiffs  exe- 
cution would  in  no  way  prejudice  the 
proceeding  on  the  writ  of  error,  they  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  advise  the  House 
to  interpose  to  prevent  the  levy. (a) 

Ih  thb  Bxchbquek  Chaicbeb. 

June  13  and  15,  November  30,  and  De- 
cember 1, 1846. 

Before  Tindal,  C. J.,(&)  Coltkait,  Mauls, 
and  CassswxLL,  JJ.,  Pabke,  B.,(c)  Alder- 
soK,  B.,  and  EoLra,  B.(J) 

[The  Attorney  OenercU  (Sir  F.  ThesigerXt) 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error :  The  judges  in  the 
Court  below  did  not  agree  in  their  reasons. 
Wighiman,  J.,  proceeded  entirely  on  the 
very  narrow  and  technical  ground  that  the 
warrant  merely  ordered  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  to  take  the  plaintiff  into  custody, 
and  was  no  justification  for  taking  him 
first  to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  and 
keeping  him  there  in  order  to  take  him 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
was  not  directed  to  do  by  the  warrant. 
Coleridge,  J.,  proceeded  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrant  shewed  no  cause 
of  arrest.  Lord  DenmcM  differs  fVom  this, 
and  appears  in  the  result  to  base  his  judg- 
ment on  the  same  reasons  as  Wightman,  J.] 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  more  £  examine 
the  grounds  and  reasons  which  are  as- 
signed by  the  learned  Judges  in  the  Court 
below  for  the  judgment  which  they  have 
pronounced,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
and  the  more  satisfied  am  I  that,  up>on  ex- 
amination, your  Lordships  cannot  support 
that  judgment ;  and,  my  Lords,  intrusted 
as  I  am  with  the  important  duty  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  I  should  rather  say,  of  de- 
fending the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is 
essential Iv  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  high  constitutional  functions 
which  they  have  to  discharge,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  we  appear  for  the 
first  time  before  a  tribunal  to  which  the 
discussion  of  these  great  and  important 
constitutional  questions  is  entirely  new. 
Not  one  of  your  Lordships  is  committed 
to  any  judicial  decisions  upon  them.  I 
proceed  to  state  the  first  important  pro- 

(a)  In  a  second  report,  dated  June  20,  1845, 
the  Committee  criticised  the  judgments  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  and  assigned  reasons  for 
recommending  a  writ  of  error.  See  Second 
Report,  Printed  Papers,  Howard  v.  Gosset, 
c897. 

{b)  Tindal,  C.J.,  died  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  aigument  on  July  6, 1846. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(jft)  Afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  LC. 

(e)  Afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.C. 
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position  which  I  am  prepared  to  inaijitaia» 
which  is  the  groondwork  of  the  whole, 
and  which  is  of  anch  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  to  rednce  all  the  others  to 
complete  insignificance;  the  proposition 
is,  that  the  act  complained  of  appearing 
to  have  heen  done  by  the  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Order  constitutes 
a  complete  justification  of  the  officer,  and 
is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  action. 

My  Lords,  in  the  Court  below,  I  merely 
stated  that  as  one  of  the  propositions  to 
be  maintained,  without  argmng  it.  In 
StochdcUe  y.  Hansard,{a)  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  annecessary  to 
a  decision  of  that  case,  that  Court 
had  expressed  an  adyerse  opinion,  and 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Sherif 
of  MiddUsex.if))  their  Lordships,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  their  previous  judgment  in 
Sioekdale  v.  Hansard,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  idle  and  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  pro- 
position for  which  I  now  contend  before 
yoar  Lordships  In  the  Court  below  I 
protested  against  the  judgment  in  Stock- 
dale  t.  Hansard,  and  I  stated  that  I  desired 
to  leave  the  question  entirely  open,  in  order 
that  if  any  futnre  opportnnity  occurred, 
I  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  that  judgment. 

My  Lords,  I  know  that  this  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  ang^  dis- 
cussion ;  that  extreme  views  have  been 
taken  upon  the  subject,  perhaps  I  may 
say  on  both  sides,  and  that  in  the  con- 
troversy which  has  occurred  the  great 
constitutional  question  which  is  now  to 
be  decided  has  very  frequently  been  lost 
sight  of.  A  very  favourite  mode  of 
arguing  this  question  is  to  put  exti-eme 
and  extravagant  cases,  and  to  argue  from 
them  against  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  or  privilege  itself. 
This  is  not  a  fair  and  proper  mode  of 
ar^ning  a  great  constitutional  question. 
If  it  were  applied  to  other  acknowledged, 
recognised,  and  legitimate  powers,  it  would 
go  to  the  destruction  of  all  constitutional 
power  and  authority.  I  shall  be  content 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Bkichsione 
in  Braes  Crosby's  case(o),  who  says : 

"  The  objections  which  are  brought  of  abusive 
consequences  pxx)ye  too  much,  because  they  are 
applicable  to  all  courts  of  dernier  resort;  et 
ab  abusu  ad  usum  non  valet  consequetUia  is  a 
maxim  of  law  as  well  as  of  logic." 

I  proceed  therefore  to  the  consideration 
of  tne^  important  proposition,  with  this 
preliminary  observation,  that  there  is  no 
single  case  to  be  found  in  the  books,  in 


(a)  S  St.  Tr.  N.S.  7»S. 
(6)  lb.  1289. 
(e)  8  Wils.  806. 


which  any  action  has  been  maintained 
against  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  anything  done  bv  him  in  obe- 
dienoe  to  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
that  action  has  been  successful;  and 
what  is  more  striking  still,  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  through  all  the  rang^  of  au- 
thorities, one  single  solitary  dictum  that 
any  such  action  is  maintainable,  until  we 
come  down  to  the  year  1839,  and  to  the 
case  of  SioGledale  v.  Hansard, 

As  to  the  case  of  Ja/y  v.  Topham,(a)  it  is 
clear,  as  stated  by  Lord  Dsnman  in  Stock' 
dale  V.  Hansardt  that  it  involved  no  queB« 
tion  of  privilege  whatever.  In  the  note  to 
Bwrdett  v.  Alhoti,(b)  the  record  is  given, 

'*The  declaration  is  in  the  common  form, 
by  John  Jay  against  John  Topham,  for  a 
trespass,  assault,  and  false  imprisonment,  and 
detaining  him  in  custody  ibr  10  days,  until  the 
plaintiff  paid  30/.  for  his  liberation.*' 

The  plea  is, 
«£t  prssdiotus  Johannes  Topham  per  B.  G. 
attomatum  suam  yenit,  et  defendit  vim  et  in- 
juriam,  et  dicit  quod  curia  dicti  domiui  regis 
nunc  hie  cognitionem  placiti  pnsdicti  habere 
non  debet" 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state,  that  at  a  Par- 
liament holden  at  Westminster,  Topham 
was  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  lawfully  con- 
stituted, and  that  by  the  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  assembled  in  Parliament, 

**  Ordinatum  et  prseceptum  f  uit  ipsi  prttdicto 
Johanni  Topham  secundum  legem  et  oonsuetu- 
dinem  Parliamenti,  quod  ipse  pnedictus  Johannes 
Topham  prsedictum  Johannem  Jay  adduoeret 
ad  barram  domus  ilUus  in  custodia  ipsius  Jo- 
hannis  Topham ; " 

by  virtue  of  which  he  took  him.  Then  it 
goes  on : 

'*Ideoque  materia  ilia  per  milites  cives  et 
bnrgenses  Parliamenti  in  ParUaniento  assem- 
blatos  et  non  alibi  examinari  et  detenninari 
debet.  £t  hoc  paratus  est  verificaro.  Unde 
non  intendit  qnod  curia  dicti  domini  regis  nunc 
hoc  plaoitum  pnedictum  ulterius  cognoscere 
velit  aut  dobeat." 

This  was  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction, 
although  it  began  apparently  with  a  full 
defence.  There  was  a  demurrer  that  it 
was  not  pleadable  to  the  jurisdiction  after 
a  full  defence.  That  was  bad,  beoause 
a  party,  after  commencing  his  plea  with 
that  which  appears  to  be  a  full  defence, 
may  go  on  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction, 
Oo,  UH.  127  b.,  and  2  Wm.  Sawnd.  209 
b.  &  c. 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  de* 
marrer: 

''Ac  quod  placitum  illud  et  totaliter  in- 
BuflBciens  et  minime  respondet  ad  totas  materiaa 
in  narratione  prsdicta  superins  speciiicatas." 


(a)  12  St.  Tr.  825. 
(6)  14  East,  102. 
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Now  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  this  bad 
been  a  plea  in  bar,  it  would  have  been 
bad,  because  it  clearly  did  not  answer  the 
substance  of  the  complaint  in  the  declara- 
tion, namely  detaining  him  till  he  paid  302. 
The  Court  decided  against  the  yaiidity  of 
the  plea ;  but 

"  In  the  next  term,  Damdy,  Easter  85th  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  Kol.  1 01,  there  is  an  entry  of 
a  deelaration  of  Jay  against  Topham  for  80/., 
money  bad  and  reeeived,  to  which  Topham 
pleaded  the  general  i^sue,  bat  no  further  pro- 
ceedings in  tUs  cause  are  stated ; " 


BO  that  it  would  appear  as  if  Jovy  had 
abandoned  the  proceeding  in  the  action 
of  trespass,  and  had  commenced  a  fresh 
action  merely  for  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  by  Topham,  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Jay  v.  Top- 
ham  involved  no  question  of  privilege 
whatever. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  upon 
the  present  occasion  that  you  can  pleaa  to 
the  jurisdiction  where  an  action  of  trespass 
is  brought  against  an  officer  for  an  act 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  House; 
because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  officer 
must  come  in  and  must  plead  the  Order 
and  authority  of  the  House. 

In  Verdon  v.  Topham  {a)  a  similar  plea 
to  that  in  Jay  v.  !topham  appears  to  have 
been  pleaded : 

"Trespass  of  assault,  battery  and  imprison- 
ment until  the  plaintiff  paid  60/.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  for  that  the 
trespass,  &c.  was  done  by  order  of  the  knights, 
citixens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Commons  House 
in  Parliament  assembled,  to  the  defendant  being 
their  Serjeant-at-Arms,  to  bring  the  plaintiff  be- 
fore them,  propter  diuersa  malefacta  by  him 
committed  about  an  election  of  knights  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  and  therefore  the  matter  ought 
to  be  examined  and  determined  there  et  nom 
alibi  et  hoc,  ^c,  unde  non  intendit  quod  curia 
kic  cognoscere  velit  out  debeat.  The  plaintiff 
demurred  generally,  and  WiUiamM,  late  Speaker, 
urged  that  the  plea  was  good,  and  prayed  time 
till  the  next  term  to  speak  to  it.  But  the 
Court  would  not  grant  it,  but  awarded  that  the 
defendant  shonld  answer  over." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  an^ 
further  proceedings  in  this  case,  but  it 
appears  from  what  is  said  by  Sir  Francu 
Femherton,  in  12th  State  Trials,  page  823, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  there  was  a 
trial  of  the  case  of  Verdon  v.  Topham,  and 
that  5002.  damages  were  given  by  the 
jury ;  for  Sir  Fran<sii$  Pemh^ion  says  that 
they  thought  the  damages  were  excessive, 
and  they  granted  a  new  trial.  Probably 
the  defendant  let  judgment  go  by  default. 

There  is  another  case  of  Verdon  v. 
Ikacle,{h)  arising  out  of  the  same  trans. 

(a)  Jones,  T.,  208 ;  Kelson,  Abr.  848. 

(b)  8  Show.  800. 


action ;  Trespass  for  false  imprison- 
ment. The  defendants  justified  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  at 
the  time  of  the  taking,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  And  the  defendants  re- 
join, and  say  they  had  no  notice;  and 
the  plaintiff  says  they  had  notice ;  and 
chereon  issue  is  joined,  and  a  trial  bad  at 
the  bar.  Bosolved,  per  Curiam,  that 
wheresoever  no  man  is  bound  to  ^ve 
notice  every  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  ; 
but  yet  reasonable  time  for  notice  is  re- 
quired to  take  notice  where  it  is  impoB- 
aible  to  do  so.  But,  on  the  evidence  here, 
it  appeared  that  for  three  or  four  of  the 
six  days  the  defendants  were  told  all  along 
the  road  that  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, by  persons  of  good  credit,  and 
the  jury  gave  4602.  damages  to  the  plain- 
tiff. The  record  in  this  case  is  in 
Brounilow*8  Sniriee,  p.  129,  and  as  to  the 
assault  and  imprisonment  and  detention 
of  the  plaintiff  during  six  days,  they 
plead  that  a  Parliament  was  held  (stat- 
ing the  day)  at  Westminster,  and  that 
the 

'^milites  eives  et  buigeni  Domns  Comun  in 
eodem  Parliamento  assemblat  (et  adtonc  seden) 
adtnnc  et  ittm.  secondnm  legem  et  cursum 
Parliament  Ordinaver  qd  pdict  Sam.  Verdon 
addooeretur  (Anglioe,  should  be  sent  for)  in 
custod.  servien.  ad  Arma  attenden.  Dom.  Comun 
iU  ad  respond,  ad  barram  ejusdem  Domus  pro 
notoriosa  riolaCone  Privileg  §  ipm  commiss 
contra  Dom.  Comun.  pdiot." 

It  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Topham 
was  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  that  he  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  Smith,  and  that 
the  defendants  in  aid  of  8mUh  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  plaintiff,  that  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  took  place  90 
mUes  from  Westminster,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  upon  a  particular  day, 
that  they  were  not  aware,  and  that  they 
had  no  notice  of  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament. As  a  justification  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  for  the  five  days,  they 
plead  having  no  notice  of  prorogation; 
stating  that  immediately  upon  their  re- 
ceiving notice  they  discharged  the  plaintiff. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  They  were  five  days  going 
90  miles. 

AUomey-Oeneral :  That  is  a  plea  which 
in  terms  contains  a  justification  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  present  case,  that 
it  was  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  the  party  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  in  that  case  the 
plea  is  pleaded  without  the  statement  of 
any  warrant  having  been  issued;  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  that  no  warrant 
had  been  issued,  ana  the  plea  without  a 
warrant  is  treated  as  a  good  justification ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  plea  is 
signed ''/.Jlott."  ^  . 

L^igitized  by  VjP^QIC 


*'  It  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  al)  these  cases 
of  refusal  by  the  Courts  to  liberate  on  habeas 
corpus  the  parties  who  had  been  committed  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  for  contempt,  that 
the  Courts,  knowing  that  the  party  committed 
had  a  remedy  by  action  if  he  had  been  illegally 
committed,  would  not  give  him  relief  in  that 
direct  mode,  bat  turned  him  over  to  the  remedy 
by  action,  if  he  were  entitled  to  it,  without 
inquiry  whether  or  not  he  were  entitled  to  relief 
in  the  particular  instance.  But  is  it  found  in 
any  one  instance,  that  upon  a  refusal  by  the 
Courts  to  discharge  the  party  upon  the  writ 
of  habeas  corjms,  m  times  even  of  popular  in- 
flammation, and  where  he  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  a  large  compensation  in  da- 
mages, if  he  were  proved  to  hare  been  injured, 
any  such  action  has  been  afterwards  brought  ? 
No  such  action  has  been  ever  brought,  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  in  any  one  of  the  various  cases, 
in  all  of  which  the  Judges  have  refhsed  to 
liberate  the  party  committed  for  contempt,  any 

(a)  14  East,  U9. 


ulterior  remedy  by  action  was  ever  suggested  as 
fit  to  be  resorted  to." 

The  Attorney  General  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  following  anthorities,  which  are  fally 
dealt  with  in  Lord  Cam^^M^s  argament  in 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  (3  St.  Tr.  N.S..  748) 
13  Bep.  63;  Com.  Dig.  Parliament  Q.  1 ; 
SU-eaxer's  case  (a) ;   Pyes  case  (&)  %_  Lord 
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The  replication  states  that 

"The  defendants  detained  the  plaintiff  in 
prison  for  the  space  of  five  days,  part  of  the 
time  in  the  declaration  mentioned  after  they 
had  notice  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament ;  " 

and  the  rejoinder  takes  issne  npon  the 
fact  of  notice.  Therefore  it  is  qaite  clear 
that  that  case  went  entirely  npon  the 
question  whether  the  plaintifi'  had  been 
detained  by  the  defendants  after  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  with  notice  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  that  Parliament 
nad  been  prorogued ;  that  no  question  of 
privilege  arose ;  that  the  plea,  signed  by 
HoU,  stating  the  Order  of  the  House  that 
the  party  should  be  brought  to  the  Bar  to 
answer  for  a  notorious  yiolation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  is  treated  as  a 
good  justification,  and  no  demurrer  is  put 
upon  the  record  to  that  plea ;  it  is  allowed 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  action;  but  the 
party  raises  a  question  of  fact  with  re- 
terence  to  the  prorogation  and  notice,  and 
that  question  of  fact  alone  in  that  case 
was  decided.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  pleadings  in  Verdon  v.  Deacle 
have  been  brought  before  the  Court. 

These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  an 
action  has  been  maintained  against  an 
oflicer  or  servant  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  proceedings  were  afterwards 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Judges  who  decided  Jay  v.  Topham. 

There  are  also  various  cases  in  which, 
by  Judges  of  the  highest  eminence  and 
learning,  it  has  been,  over  and  over  again, 
stated  that  no  such  acdon  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  authorities  are  principally  cases  on 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  are  applicable 
to  a  question  of  an  action  of  trespass,  as 
appears  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Ellen- 
horotigh  in  Burdett  v.  Abbott  (a) : 


Shaftesbury* s  ca8e,(c)  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
case  when  the  habeas  corpus  was  moved  for, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  remanded.    He  says : 

"  Such  a  commitment  by  an  ordinary  court 
of  justice  would  have  been  ill  and  unoertaiu» 
but  the  case  is  different  when  it  comes  before 
this  High  Court,  to  which  so  much  respect  has 
been  paid  by  our  predecessors,  that  they  have 
deferred  the  determination  of  doubts  conceived 
on  an  Act  of  Phrliament  until  they  have  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  the  Lords;  and  now, 
instead  thereof,  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  control 
the  judgment  of  all  the  Peers  given  on  a  Mem- 
ber of  their  own  House,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  Session.  The  cases  where  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  have  taken  cognizance 
of  privilege  differ  from  this  case,  for  in  those  it 
was  only  an  incident  to  the  case  before  them, 
which  was  of  their  cognisance ;  but  the  direct 
point  of  the  matter  is  now  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords.  The  course  of  all  Courts  ought  to  be 
considered,  for  that  is  the  law  of  the  Court. 
Lane's  case,  2  Bast.  And  it  has  not  been 
affirmed  that  the  usage  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  used  to  express  the  matter  more  particu- 
larly on  commitments  for  contempts,  and  there- 
fore 1  shall  take  it  to  be  according  to  the  course 
of  Parliament.  4th  Inst.  50.  It  is  that  the  said 
Judges  are  assistants  to  the  Lords,  to  inform 
them  of  common  law  ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
judge  of  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment.*' 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  in  tne  House  of  Com- 
mons regarding  Jay  v.  To]^ham,(d)  Beg.  v. 
Taty,{e)  Entinch  v.  CamngU>n,{f)  Mur- 
ray's c&se,{g)  and  Brass  Crosby's  ca8e.(&) 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  read  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Blacketone,  who  says : 

"  I  concur  in  opinion  that  we  cannot  dis- 
charge the  Lord  Mayor.  The  present  case  is  of 
great  importance,  because  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  materially  concerned.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  supreme  Court,  and  they  are 
judges  of  their  own  privileges  and  eontempts, 
more  especially  with  respect  to  their  own  mem- 
bers. Here  is  a  member  committed  in  execu- 
tion by  the  jud^ent  of  his  own  House.  All 
Courts,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster Hall,  can  have  no  control  in  matters  of 
contempt.    The  sole  adjudication  of  contempts. 


(a)  5  St.  Tr.  866. 
(6)  lb,  948. 


(e)  2Ld.BMn.  1105. 
(/)  19  St.  Tr.  1047. 


(c)  6  St.  lY.  1270.        (o)  I  Wils.  299. 

(d)  12  St.  Tr.  825.       (A)  3  WiU.  199. 
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and  the  pimisbmeat  thereof  in  anj  ouumer,  be- 
kmffB  exclusiYely,  and  without  interfering,  to 
each  respective  Court.  Infinite  confusion  and 
disorder  would  follow  if  Courts  could,  by  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  examine  and  determine  the 
contempts  of  others.  This  power  to  commit 
results  ftom  the  first  principles  of  justice,  for  if 
they  have  power  to  decide,  they  ought  to  have 
power  to  punish  ;  no  other  Court  shall  scan  the 
judgment  of  a  superior  Court,  or  the  principal 
seat  of  justice.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  occar 
sion  the  utmost  confusion  if  every  Court  of  this 
Halt  should  have  power  to  examine  the  com- 
mitments of  the  other  Courts  of  the  Hall  for 
contempts;  so  that  the  judgment  and  commit- 
ment of  each  respective  Court,  as  to  contempts, 
must  be  final  and  without  control.  It  is  a  con- 
fidence that  may,  with  periect  safety  and 
security,  be  reposed  in  the  Judges  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Legislature,  since 
the  Revolution  (see  9  &  10  Will.  8.  c.  15.),  have 
created  many  new  contempts.  The  objections 
which  are  brought  of  abusive  consequences 
prove  too  much,  because  they  are  applicable  to 
all  courts  of  dernier  restart ;  et  ah  abusu  ad 
Msum  non  valent  consequential  is  a  maxim  of  law 
as  well  as  of  logic.  General  convenience  must 
always^  outweigh  partial  inconvenience,  even 
supposing  (which,  in  my  conscience,  I  am  ftr 
from  supposing)  that  in  the  present  case  the 
House  has  abused  its  power.  I  know  and  am 
sure  that  the  House  of  C<Mnmons  are  both  able 
and  well  inclined  to  do  justice.  How  prepos- 
terous is  the  present  murmur  and  complaint  I 
The  House  of  Commons  have  this  power  only 
in  common  with  all  the  0>urto  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  if  any  persons  may  be  safely  trusted 
with  this  power,  they  must  surely  be  the  Com- 
mons, who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  for  their 
privileges  and  powers  are  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  people.  There  is  a  great  fal- 
lacy in  my  brother  Glynn's  whole  argument 
when  he  makes  the  question  to  be  whether 
the  Rouse  have  acted  according  to  their 
rights  or  not  Can  any  good  man  think  of  in- 
volving the  Judges  in  a  contest  with  either 
Honse  of  Parliament  or  with  one  another  ?  And 
yet  this  manner  of  putting  the  question  would 
produce  such  a  question.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  only  judge  of  its  own  proceedings. 
Holt  differed  from  the  other  Judges  in  this 
point ;  but  we  must  be  governed  by  the  eleven 
and  not  by  the  single  one.  It  is  a  right  inherent 
in  all  supreme  Courts ;  the  House  of  Commons 
have  always  exercised  it." 


How,  my  Lords,  upon  this  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blaeiksionej  some  very  strong 
remarks  were  made  by  my  Lord  Demmwn, 
in  the  case  of  Btockdale  v.  EanaaTd»(a)  He 
says: 

**  Sir  William  Biackstone  clearly  showed  on 
the  same  oocasion  that  the  return  was  good  on 
acknowledged  principles  of  law,  and  declared 
the  power  then  exercised  to  be  one  which  the 
House  of  Commons  only  possesses  in  conmion 
with  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  remarks  on  the  state 
of  public  feeling  ratiier  evince  the  spirit  of  a 


(a)  8  StTr.  N.8.  7S8. 


political  partisan  than  the  calmness  and  inde- 
pendence which  become  the  judicial  seat.  We 
know  now  as  a  matter  of  history  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  at  that  rime  engaged,  in  unison 
with  the  Crown,  in  assailing  the  just  rights  of 
the  people.  Yet  that  learnt  judge  proclaimed 
his  unqualified  resolution  to  uphold  the  House 
of  Commons,  even  though  it  should  have  abused 
its  power  \  rebuked  the  murmur  and  complaint 
which  its  proceedings  had  justly  excited ;  depre- 
cated as  the  last  of  misfortunes,  and  in  terms 
which  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  it,  a  contest  between 
the  Courts  of  Justice  and  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  with  reference  to  objections  pressed 
against  the  mode  of  executing  the  warrant, 
worked  himself  up  at  length  to  the  untenable 
position,  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of 
that  House  and  their  execution  are  according  to 
Uw." 

My  Lords,  I  oannot  forbear  expressing 
my  astonishment  that  snch  a  passage 
should  be  fonnd  in  a  jadgment  which,  I 
will  yentnre  to  say,  if  your  Lordships  will 
calmly  consider  it,  is  not  free  from  the 
very  same  reflection  which  has  been  cast 
n(>on  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Jastice  Black' 
stone;  and  when  his  Lordship  brings  him- 
self to  this  Gonclosion,  that  Mr.  Jastice 
BlachsUme  has  at  length 
"  worked  himself  up  to  the  untenable  position, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of  that 
tiouse  and  their  execution  are  according  to  law," 

I  am  bound  to  remind  yonr  Lordships 
that  this  untenable  position  to  which  tne 
learned  Judge  is  supposed  to  have  worked 
himself  up,  not  eiuiibiting  the  calmness 
and  forbearance  which  shonld  adorn  the 
jadgment  seat,  is  a  position  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is 
the  most  unquestionable  and  the  best 
established  proposition  of  law  which  can 
possibly  be  maintained.  I  shall  presently 
show  your  Lordships  that  this  is  so  by 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

\T)ieAiitom&y  General  referred  to  Oliver's 
case, (a)  Bex  v.  Flower, (h)  Burdeti  v.  Ab- 
hoU,(c)  Resi  V.  Hobhouse.(d)l 

I  close,  with  the  case  of  The  King  y. 
Hothouse,  the  series  of  authorities  which  I 
have  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing that  there  is  not  only  no  authority  for 
saying  that  an  action  can  be  maintained 
for  obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  there  is  the  repeated 
recognition  of  the  contrary  by  Jua£[es  of 
the  highest  authority,  without  a  single 
exception,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bhafies- 
hwry  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
when  all  the  cases  were  brought  in  review 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Those 
learned  Judges  have  invariably  decided 


(a)  a  W.  Bl.  785. 
(6)  8  T.  B.  814. 


(c)  14  East,  145. 

(d)  8Chit.Bep.807. 
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npon  principles  which  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  any  notion  that  snch  an  action  as 
this  can  be  maintained,  or  that  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  in  itself 
conclasiye  of  the  qnestion,  and  an  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  protection  to  the 
officer  of  the  Honse  for  any  act  which  is 
complained  of  which  he  has  done  in 
obeaience  to  it. 

Alderson,  B.  :  Suppose  they  were  to 
order  a  person  to  be  ezecated,  what  would 
you  say  P 

Attorney  General:  I  say,  my  Lord,  that 
I  decline,  respectfully  but  firmly,  to  argue 
npon  such  an  extreme  case. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  The  course  of  the  law 
may  be  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
the  power  of  committing  for  contempt, 
and  that  no  man  ousrht  to  judge  whether 
they  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  Is  there 
any  course  of  decisions  which  enables  the 
House  of  Commons  to  turn  a  man  out  of 
his  freehold? 

Attorney  Chneral :  I  shall  decline  to  areue 
any  extreme  or  extravagant  cases  of  that 
Idnd  which  may  be  put  to  me.  I  submit 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  do  so. 

Aldbrsoh,  B.  :  Does  not  it  follow  from 
the  general  proposition  whioh  you  lay 
down?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for 
your  argrument. 

Attorney  Oenercd:  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
provoked  into  any  unseemly  recrimina- 
tions, but  I  might  adduce  many  instances 
to  show  how  the  best  reoognised  powers 
which  unquestionably  your  Lordships 
possess  may  be  abused,  and  how  j^our 
liordships  may  be  utterly  irresponsible. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment of  that  kind. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  is  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  abusing  known  powers 
and  using  unknown  powers. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  If  such  an  occasion 
should  ever  arise  it  will  be  the  proper 
time  unquestionably  to  argue  upon  wnat 
is  put  now  merely  as  an  imaginary,  and, 
as  1  think,  an  impossible  case.  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  say  what  would  be  my 
opinion  under  those  circumstances ;  nor 
am  I  to  be  pushed,  nor  ought  I  fairly  to 
be  pushed,  to  any  argument  of  that  kind, 
which,  as  your  Lordship  has  intimated,  is 
not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the 
question,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  as  a  test  to  jud^  of  the 
propriety  of  the  argument  which  I  am 
offering;  to  vour  Lorasbips,  confined  with- 
in legal  and  constitutional  limits. 

Aldebsok,  B.  :  It  is  not  as  a  test  of 
your  argument,  but  of  the  grounds  on 
which  you  found  your  argument. 

Attorney  General :  That  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit is  s  constitutional  question,  and  not  a 
legal  question.  The  remedy  is  not  in  the 
courts  of  law  under  those  circumstances. 


Aldebson,  B.  :  Yon  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  if  it  were  the  case  of 
the  Queen.  If  the  Queen  were  to  order  a 
person  to  be  turned  out  of  his  freehold, 
the  Courts  of  Law  would  interfere  and 
stop  it.  You  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  following  out  the  argument,  suppose 
the  Queen  were  to  order  a  person  to  be 
executed. 

Attorney  General :  It  is  quite  clear,  my 
Lord,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Sovereign, 
l^e  Sovereign  has  delegated  all  power  of 
judicature  to  the  Judges.  The  Sovereigpi 
cannot  even  issue  a  warrant.  You  may 
put  a  variety  of  cases.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, any  personal  injury  is  done  by  the 
Sovereign,  what  redress  is  there  P 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  is  none,  because 
the  law  says  so;  and  so  it  says  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  can  be  no 
punishment  for  what  they  do. 

Attorney  General:  But  there  is  no  re- 
dress of  any  kind  in  the  case  of  the 
Sovereign  in  the  case  which  I  have  put. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Yes,  there  is  redress. 
That  is  to  s»y,  the  act  itself  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  person  doing  it.  You 
muht  not  presume  that  the  Sovereign  does 
it  with  her  own  hand. 

Attorney  General:  Why  may  I  not  pre- 
sume it  F  When  your  Lordship  is  putting 
upon  me  extreme  cases,  why  may  not  I 

E resume  a  case  where  the  Sovereign,  with 
er  own  hand,  inflicts  an  injury  P 

Aldebson  B.  :  The  law  there  interferes, 
and  stops  you  from  pursuing  such  redress, 
but  the  officer  of  the  Sovereign  is  not 
protected.  - 

Attorney  General:  The  distinction  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  this — I  think  really  I 
should  hardlv  be  driven  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Aldbbson,  B.  :  You  mav,  no  doubt,  show 
a  course  of  decisions  which  have  estab- 
lished, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  recognised  by 
courts  of  justice  from  time  immemorial  as 
having  the  power  of  committing  a  man 
for  contempt. 

Attorney  General:  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  extend  the  limits  of  my 
proposition  beyond  what  is  essential  for 
the  occasion ;  and  your  Lordships,  I  am 
sure,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  aomit  that 
I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  that  I  nave  endeavoured,  as 
carefully  as  possible,  to  guard  mjrself 
against  the  possibility  of  intruding  into 
the  arguments  any  such  imaginary,  and, 
as  I  should  venture  to  say,  such  extrava- 

Smt  cases.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
ouse  of  Lords  had  done  the  veiy  act 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
your  Lordships,  through  their  officer; 
the  Court,  as  in  this  case,  decides  against 
the  officer.    The  matter  comes  ultimately. 


Lv'iyiiiz.eu  uy   ■ 
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by  appeal,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
Cfonrt  of  last  resort,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  may  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  and  may  uphold  the  authority  of 
their  own  act.  You  may  put  even  the 
case  of  murder,  and  yet  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  completely  irresponsible. 
You  would  not  have  even  the  power 
which  you  possess  in  some  degree,  con- 
stitutionally to  punish,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  the  act  of  the  House  of  'Oom- 
mouB,  where  that  Honse  has  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  constitution,  by  dissolving 
them,  because  when  the  next  Parliament 
assembled,  the  very  same  body  of  Peers 
would  re-assemble,  and  there  could  exist 
no  power,  therefore,  to  check  or  control 
them.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the 
powera  and  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
are  admitted  to  be  the  same,  and  vet  in 
one  case  it  is  quite  clear  there  woula  exist 
perfect  irresponsibility ;  and  yet  I  am  to 
oe  pressed  here  by  an  argument  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  a 
difiPerence  m  the  result  and  in  the  con- 
clusion at  which  your  Lordships  would 
arrive  in  the  two  cases. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  The  House  of  Lords,  as 
a  judicial  body,  is  different  from  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  other  capacity. 
We  cannot  help  that.  They  ought  to 
be  bound  by  judicial  rules.  We  cannot 
say  that  they  would  be,  because  human 
nature  is  imperfect. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  TRov  can  you  help,  in 
reference  to  the  other  case,  any  excess  in 
the  authority.  I  mean  the  Courts  of  Law 
could  not.    it  is  a  constitutional  matter. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  What  their  power  is,  is  a 
matter  of  fact ;  that  is,  at  the  common  law. 
It  is  the  common  law  of  the  Umd,  what  are 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  is  not  it  P 

AUomey  OenercU :  The  ecclesiastical  law 
and  the  Admiralty  law  are  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the 
common  law.  They  are  part  of  the  law  of 
England,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England ;  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  in  these  oases  the  dis- 
tinction is  always  taken.  Suppose,  my 
Lords,  that  the  Honse  of  Lords  were  to 
give  a  corrupt  decision  in  favour  of  one  of 
their  own  body,  how  could  you  redress  it  P 
Aldebsok,  B.  :  There  could  be  no 
remedy. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  But  that  clearly  would 
not  prove  that  thepower  does  not  exist. 

Aldebsok,  B.  :  The  power  they  have  is 
a  discretionary  power. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  No  doubt  the  power 
they  have  is  the  power  of  a  Court. 

Aldbrson,  B.:  It  is  a  definite  power, 
althonp^h  it  is  a  discretionary  power,  be- 
oausd  It  is  defined  by  its  discretion.    The 


only  difference  between  the  two  things  is 
Dhis :  it  may  be  among  the  powers  of  any 
Court  to  determine  upon  what  are  their 
known  privileges,  among  which  may  be 
the  very  power  of  determining  by  their 
discretion  what  are  their  privileges.  That 
is  defined  power ;  and  if  they  have  it,  you 
cannot  check  the  misuse  of  that  discre- 
tion. The  House  of  Lords  have  that  dis- 
cretion; the  constitution  and  the  law  give 
it  to  them.  If  they  wrongly  exercise  it, 
there  is  no  remedy.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  have  the 
discretion  of  making  to  themselves  a  new 
privilege. 

Attorney  Oeneral ;  In  a  variety  of  oases 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  not. 
Aldbbson,  B.  :  Then  that  is  making  a 
law,  and  not  administering  it. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  They  may,  vrithout 
the  slightest  power  of  controlling  them, 
commit  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  And  it  may  be  perfectly 
lawful  all  the  time. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  It  may  be  lawful,  so 
far  as  the  Courts  of  Law  are  concerned ; 
it  may  be  lawful,  because  there  is  no  posiu- 
bility  of  controlling  it,  or  of  redressing  it. 
I  have,  therefore,  I  think,  my  Lords, 
successfully  maintained  the  proposition  for 
which  I  was  contending,  that  tne  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
beyond  the  control  of  Courts  of  Law,  and 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  officer  for  obedience  to  it.  As  to  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  said  the  Courts  have 
entertained  the  question  of  privilege, 
and  have  decided  upon  it>-the  cases  of 
La/rJee,{a)  Tkorp,(b)  GlerhM  Hide,{d)  Att- 
wyle,(e)  Walsh  and.  GouavnXf)  FerreraXg) 
l^&ioynnard,{h)  Cooh,{i)  Pledall,(h)  Ducheae 
of  Somerset Jil)  FUsJiarrisyifn)  Benyon  v. 
JEvelyn(n) — in  none  of  them  did  any  ques- 
tion arise  with  regard  to  any  authority  of 
the  House,  any  power  exercised  by  the 
House,  or  any  protection  of  its  officer,  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  its  orders  or  warrant. 
They  are  all  cases  in  which  c-ertain  claims 
have  been  made,  many  not  argued  at  all, 
for  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  either  for 
the  party  or  for  his  servants,  or  for 
something  connected  with  the  privilege. 


(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  17. 
(6)  5  Rot.  Pari.  289. 
(c)  6  Rot.  Pari.  874. 
Id)  6  Rot.  Pari.  160. 
(e)  6  Rot.  Pari.  191. 
(/)  4  Prynne  Reg.  757. 
(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  S8. 
(A)  4  Prynne  Reg.  780. 
(0  1  Hats.  Pr.  96. 
(A)  4  Prynne  Reg.  1218. 
(0  4  Prynne  Reg.  59. 
(m)  8  St.  Tr.  223. 
(n)  O.  Bridg.  824. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  the  Conrts  of  Law^,  the 
question  arising  incidentally,  may,  nay, 
mnst,  decide  npon  it,  for  the  cases  cannot 
be  concluded  without.  Nor  did  any  such 
point  arise  in  Ashhy  v.  White Xo)  or 
BamcvrdisUm  v.  Boametijb)  or  Wynne  v. 
Middleton.(c) 

My  Lords,  I  have  argued  this  question 
generally  upon  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Cummons,  and  without  reference  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  order.  My 
proposition  is,  that  where  a  party  acts  in 
obedience  to  an  Order  of  tne  House  of 
Commons,  and  where  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  for  that  act,  and  it  appears 
that  the  act  was  done  in  obedience  to  that 
order,  that  in  itself  is  an  answer  to  the 
action. 

Alderson,  B.  :  Whatever  be  the  act  P 

Maulb,  J.:  Without  a  Speaker's  war- 
rant? 

Attorney  Oeneral:  No  doubt,  my  Lord. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  by  referring  to 
what  was  the  course  of  proceeding  for- 
merly, that  there  was  no  warrant. 

Parks,  B.:  You  would  not  contend 
that  in  this  case  the  warrant  was  not 
necessary  P 

Attorney  General:  No.  That  was  the 
mode  in  wMoh  the  House  directed  that 
the  Speaker  should  proceed. 


Monday,  15th  June  1846. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  All  that  has  been 
done  has  been  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  functions  with 
which  they  are  invested  that  the  House 
should  possess  the  powers^  claimed  in  the 
first  and  second  pleas,  to  summon  wit- 
nesses before  the  House  upon  a  matter 
which  was  debating  there,  and  enforce 
their  attendance,  and,  also  the  power, 
claimed  in  the  third  plea,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  a  party  to  answer  for  a  con- 
tempt and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

The  judgments  of  the  Court  below  per- 
haps leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  de- 
murrer admite  that  the  warrant  was 
framed  according  to  the  privileges  and 
the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  but  it 
is  clear  upon  authority  that  the  powers 
claimed  are  inherent  m  the  House,  and 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions,  and  up  to  the  issuing  of  the 
warrant  this  is  admitted  by  Lord  Denman, 
L.C.  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  below. 

(a)  14  St.  Tr.  695  ,  8  Ld  Baym.  986. 
W  9  Lev.  114. 
(c)  Willes,  606. 


Oohe  says  (a) : 

"  The  CommoDS  being  the  general  inqoisitorB 
of  the  realm,  haye  principal  care  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Parliament  to  appoint  days  of  com- 
mittees ;  viz.,  of  grievances  (both  in  the  Church 
and  commonwealth),  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
privileges,  and  of  advancement  of  trade.*' 
"And  it  appeared  by  the  statute  of  36tb  of 
Edward  the  Third,  c.  10.,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  the  Parliament  to  redress 
grievances." 

In  BurdeU  v.  AhboU,(b)  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  says : 

"  Independently,  therefore,  of  any  precedents 
or  recognised  practice  on  the  subject,  such  a 
body  must  d  priori  be  armed  with  a  competent 
authority  to  enforce  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions,  whatever 
those  functions  might  be." 

In  Stochdale  v.  Han8aA'd,(c)  Lord  Den- 
man  says : 

"  The  Commons  of  England  are  not  invested 
with  more  of  power  and  dignity  by  their  legis- 
lative character  than  by  that  which  they  bear 
as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  All  the 
privileges  that  can  be  required  for  the  energetic 
discharge  of  the  duties  inherent  in  that  high 
trust  are  conceded  without  a  murmur  or  a 
doubt.'' 

LittUdale,  J.,  says  (<2) : 

«*  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ri^ht  as  exer- 
cised by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliamtsnk,  with 
regard  to  contempts  or  insults  offered  to  the 
House,  either  within  or  without  their  walls; 
there  is  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  freedom  o^ 
their  members  from  arrest,  or  of  their  ri^ht  to 
summon  witnesses,  to  require  the  production  of 
papers  and  records,  and  the  right  of  printing 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
constituent  body,  and  as  to  any  other  thing 
which  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
and  conduct  the  great  and  important  functions 
of  their  charge." 

PaOeeon,  J.,  says : 

"  The  House  is  armed  with  ample  powers  to 
send  for  all  persons  who  can  give  them  informa- 
tion, either  before  a  committee  or  at  the  bar  of 
the  House." 

If  the  House  was*^  proceeding  in  the 
exercise  of  its  high  constitutional  duties, 
it  is  not  competent  to  a  court  of  ^justice 
to  inquire  into  the  formal  mode  in  which 
it  carries  oat  its  proceedings. 

Some  of  the  observations  of  the  judges 
below  are  at  variance  with  all  the  authori- 
ties on  this  subject. 

Coleridge,  J.,  says : 

"  I  pass  on  to  the  second  answer, — that  with 
regard  to  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  House, 
and  its  identity  with'  the  ; people  ,at,  large  ;  and 


(a)  4  Inst.  11. 
(6)  14  East,  18». 
(c)  9  A.  &E.  115 
(<0  lb.  168. 
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OQt  of  respect  to  its  great  dignity,  the  warrants  ! 
which  it  issues  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  those  i 
whieh  proceed  from  tribanals  co-ordinate  with 
ourselYes  or  inferior.  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
degree  of  strictness  in  which  formal  accoracy  is 
to  be  required  in  warrants  has  been  measured, 
or  ought  to  be,  by  the  dignity  of  the  Courts 
from  which  they  issue.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  with  which  we 
are  entrusted,  is  involved  in  the  accuracy  in 
point  of  form  of  legal  proceedings;  for  that 
reason  accuracy  is  required  ;  and  in  that  view 
of  it,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  form  becomes 
substance.  The'  more  powerful,  therefore,  the 
source^  the  higher  in  point  of  rank,  the  more 
strictness  ought  we  to  show,  the  more  accuracy 
may  reasonably  be  required.  From  the  wide 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  indeed,  in  the  one  case, 
and  its  narro^vness  in  the  other,  a  different  rule 
of  intendment  exists,  but  with  this  qualification, 
the  rule  is  as  I  have  stated;  and  as  it  is  no 
breach  of  respect  to  suppose  that  the  highest 
functionary  of  the  most  exalted  Court  may  im- 
prudently err  in  point  of  form,  however  honest 
his  intention;  and  as  the  most  mischieyous 
results  might  flow  to  the  indiyidnal,  or  to  pos- 
terity, if  die  inaccuracy  were  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  precedent,  the  more  mischievous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  power  of  the  Court,  it  is 
no  breach  of  respect,  but  a  bounden  duty  re- 
spectfully to  set  such  erroneous  proceedings 
aside.  But  it  is  trifling  with  language  to  speak 
of  the  present  warrant  as  defective  in  form  only. 
If  the  House  cannot  arrest  of  its  own  mere 
pleasure,  and  without  cause, — to  omit  to  state 
any  cause,  and  to  rely  on  its  mere  pleasure,  is 
to  proceed  with  one  essential  of  the  jurisdiction 
absent." 

Lord  Denman,  L.G.  J.,  said : 

*'  I  apprehend  that  the  goodness  of  a  warrant 
in  respect  of  its  contents  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds.  How- 
ever dignified  and  powerful  the  body  which 
sends  forth  process,  that  process  must  be  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  law,  in  order  to 
defend  the  officer  who  acts  upon  it.  There  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  high  assembly  with  which 
this  matter  originated,  in  applying  the  same 
rules  of  construction  to  the  instrument  by  which 
it  acts  as  to  those  that  may  be  issued  by  an 
ordinary  justice  of  the  peace." 

Now,  certainly,  my  Lords,  I  must  re- 
Bpeotftilly  exproBS  my  astoniBhment  at  the 
langaage  which  is  used  hj  these  learned 
jadges  infaceof  theanthontie8,and  at  the 
conclnsion  which  they  have  come  to,  inas- 
much as  they  have  taken  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  Tarions  decisions  from  the  case  of 
Lord  Shaftetbury  to  Mr.  Hohhouse's  case  in 
1820,  and  the  more  so,  becanse  in  the  case 
of  the  8herijf  of  Middle8exj(a)  their  Lord- 
ships had  very  recently  held  a  warrant  of 
commitment  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  good,  although  it  did 
not  state  what  the  contempt  was,  and  the 
commitment  was  "  during  the  pleasure  of 

(a)  11  A.  &  E.  275. 


the  House,"  either  of  which  defects  would 
have  rendered  the  warrant  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  an  inferior  Court,  void ;  Bex 
V.  Jame8,(a)  ex  parte  Beseet.ih) 

The  view  taken  by  WiUiams,  J.,  is  cor- 
rect  and  consonant  to  the  authorities. 
[The  Attorney  Oeneral  read  the  passage.] 

There  are  a  variety  of  authorities  to 
show  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Oourts 
to  treat  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  warrant  of  a  Court  of  inferior  juris- 
diction or  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate. 

Hawhvne  says  (c) : 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  highest 
reffard  is  to  be  paid  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
eiuier  of  those  Bouses,  and  that  wherever  the 
contrary  does  not  plainly  and  expressly  appear, 
it  shall  be  presumed  that  they  act  witJiin  their 
jurisdiction,  and  agreeably  to  the  usafes  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  rules  of  law  and  justice." 

That  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  dis- 
tinct court  of  judicature,  at  least  on  a 
level  with  the  other  courts,  is  laid  down  in 
4  Inst.  23-28,  and  in  the  judgments  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  Bayley,  J. ,  iaBwrdett 
V.  Abbott  {d\  assented  to  by  Lord  Denman 
in  Stockdale  v.  Han8ard,{e) 

This  also  appears  from  the  question  put 
by  Lord  Eldon,  L.C.,  to  the  judses  in 
Burdeit  v.  AhboU  in  the  House  of  Lords  (/) : 

*<  Whether,  if  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  contempt  of 
court,  had  committed  for  the  contempt  under 
a  warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  generally 
without  the  particular  circumstances,  and  the 
matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  Eins's 
Bench,  by  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiu,  the 
return  setting  forth  the  warrant  stating  such 
adjudication  of  contempt  generally ;  whether  in 
that  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  dis- 
charge the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facts 
and  oirenmstances  out  of  which  the  contempt 
arose,  were  not  set  forth  in  the  warrant  ?  " 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Biehards  delivered 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Court  of  Elmg's  Bench 
would  not  liberate. 

Now,  my  lords,  there  are  authoritios 
expressly  applicable  to  the  question  of 
commitment  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  Lord  8hc^fteibury*8 
case  {g)  Sir  Thomas  Jones  says : 

"  Such  a  commitment  by  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice  would  have  been  ill  and  uncertain." 

In  Beg.  v.  Pofy,  Gould  says : 
«  If  this  had  been  a  return  of  a  commitment 
by  an  inferior  court,  it  had  been  naught,  because 

(a)  A  B.  &  Aid.  894. 
)       . 
>2Hawk.,  P,C.  c.  16  s.  78. 


<6)  6  Q.  B.  481. 
(c)  2  Hawk.,  P J 
Cd)  14  East,  18  8. 


(e)  11  A.  &  B.,  278. 
(/)5Dow;i99. 

Cfl)  6  St,  Tr.  1270.       r^  t 
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it  did  not  set  out  a  safficient  caase  of  commitr 
nient ;  but  this  return  being  only  a  commitment 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  superior  to 
this  court,  it  is  not  reversible  for  form  ;  and  that 
answers  the  objections  to  the  form  of  the  com- 
mitment." 

Fowys,  J.  observed : 

**  The  second  objection  was,  that  the  warrant 
was  not  under  seal;  and  2rd  Institute,  52,  is, 
that  warrants  of  commitment  must  be  in  writ^ 
ing,  under  hand  and  seal.  But  to  this  I  answer 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  court,  and  so 
my  Lord  Coke  says,  in  his  4th  Institute,  28,  23 ; 
and  commitments  by  a  court  need  not  be  under 
hand  and  seal.  And  besides,  the  commetudo 
Parliamenti  will  Justify  this  commitment  .  .  . 
...  If  all  commitments  for  contempts,  even 
those  by  this  Court,  should  come  to  be  scanned, 
they  would  not  hold  water.  Our  warrants  here 
in  such  cases  are  short,  as  for  a  contempt,  or  for 
a  contempt  in  such  a  cause.  So  in  Chancery 
the  commitments  for  contempts  are  for  a  con- 
tempt in  not  fully  answering,  &o. ;  and  would 
not  this  commitment  be  sufficient?  .  .  .  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  great  court,  and  all 
things  done  by  them  are  to  be  intended  to  have 
been  rite  aeta,  and  the  matter  need  not  be  so 
specially  recited  in  their  warrants,  by  the  same 
reason  as  we  commit  people  by  a  rule  of  court 
of  two  lines,  and  such  commitments  are  held 
good,  because  it  is  to  be  intended  that  we 
understand  what  we  do.'* 

Powell,  J,  Bays : 

*'  And  as  to  that  objection  to  the  warrant,  that 
it  was  to  detain  the  prisoners  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  said  was  the 
constant  form  of  warrants  by  the  House." 

In  Brass  Crosby's  case,  De  Grey,  0.  J. (a) 
says: 

"  In  order  to  judge,  I  will  consider  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  in  common  and  ordinary 
cases.  I  do  not  find  any  case  where  the  courts 
have  taken  cognizance  of  such  execution,  or  of 
commitments  of  this  kind ;  there  is  no  precedent 
of  Westminster  Hall  interfering  in  such  a  case. 
In  Sir  J.  Paston's  case,  IS  Bep.,  there  is  a  case 
cited  from  the  Year-Book,  where  it  is  held  that 
eveiy  court  shall  determine  of  the  privilege  of 
that  Court ;  besides,  the  rule  is,  that  the  court  of 
remedj  must  judge  by  the  same  law  as  the  court 
which  commits.  Now  this  Court  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  a  commitment  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  it  cannot  judge  by  the  same 
law,  for  the  law  by  which  the  Commons  judge 
of  their  privileges  is  unknown  to  us.  If  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  commit  a 
person  fbr  a  contempt,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  would  not  inquire  into  the  legality  or 
particular  cause  of  commitment,  if  a  contempt 
was  returned ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  Court  of 
Kin^s  Bench  is  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  in  this 
case  is  only  co-ordinate  with  this  Court." 

And  BlaeJcstone,  J.  says  : 

"  Little  nice  objections  of  particular  words, 
and  forms  and  ceremonies  of  execution,  are  not 

(a)  8  Wils.  199. 


to  be  regarded  in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of 
that  House  and  their  execution  are  according  to 
law." 

In  Hobhotue's  ease  Lord  Tenterden  said : 

*'  We  cannot  inquire  into  the  form  of  the 
commitment,  even  supposing  it  open  to  an  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  of  informality." 

The  Hoase  of  Commons  is,  at  least,  to 
be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  superior 
courts  of  jastice.  In  justifying  under  the 
process  of  an  inferior  court,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  show  that  the  inferior 
court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter,  but  not  where  the  authority  is 
derived  from  a  superior  court,  note  to 
Peacock  v.  Bell,{a)  Taylor  v.  CUmson.Qi) 
Harrison  v.  Wright,{c)  Comyn's  Dig. 
tit.  Pleader,  3  M.  24;  in  Throgmortan 
V.  AHen(d)  and  in  Mayhew  and  Locke{e) 
it  was  held  that  the  Chief  Jusiioe  of 
the  King's  Bench  might,  by  word  of 
mouth,  order  the  marsnal  to  arrest  a 
person  and  bring  him  before  bim  to  answer 
those  things  which,  in  the  King^s  behalf, 
should  be  objected  against  him. 

Aldeesok,  B.  :  In  the  greatest  case  of 
all,  a  capital  execution,  there  is  no  warrant 
at  all. 

TiNDAL,  0.  J. :  That  is  because  there  is 
a  record ;  that  distinction  is  laid  down  in 
Lord  Hfile*s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
I  Salk.  329. 

AUomey  General :  In  Waison  v.  BodeUXf) 
an  action  of  trespass  against  the  messenger 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  detaining  the 
plaintiff  in  custody  until  he  paid  costs 
under  an  order  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
which  was  not  under  seal,  Parke,  B., 
said  that  if  a  warrant  was  necessary  it 
should  have  been  under  the  Commis- 
sioner's hand  and  seal,  but  added : 

'*  It  is  clear  that  a  Court  of  Becord  may 
commit  by  order  to  the  custody  of  its  officer  in 
open  court,  as  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Quarter 
Sessions,  for  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  record  of 
such  commitment,  and  the  order  given  sedente 
curid  by  the  court  in  this  case  would  probably 
be  a  protection  to  the  officer." 

Hawkins  {g)  lays  down  that  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Chief  Justice,  not  showing 
any  cause  whatever,  shall  be  intended  to 
be  for  a  contempt.  The  ancient  practice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  used  to  be  to  attach 
parties  charged  with  serious  contempts  in 
the  first  instance  without  any  notice  at 
all,  to  make  them  answer  upon  interroga- 

(a)  ]  Saund.  74a. 

(6)  2  Q.  B.  1081. 

(r)  18  M.  &  W.  816,  818. 

id)  2  BolL  Abr.  558. 

ie)  7  Taun.  66. 

(/)  14  M.  A  W.  57. 

(g)  2Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  15  8.87. 
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•gaintt  a  jud^ent  at  law,  since  it  seems  to  be 
settled  at  this  day  that  the  ChaDcery  may,  in 
some  cases,  give  relief  against  the  unequitable 
U9e  of  such  a  judgment,  es^pecially  as  to  a  point 
not  renewable  by  law,  whenever  it  stands 
indifferent  whether  the  matter  examined  by 
Chancery,  after  a  judgment  at  law,  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  w  proper  for  relief  in  Chancery  or 
not,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  Court  of 
Westminster  will  easily  presume  that  it  is  not, 
when  the  Chancellor,  who  is  the  proper  judge, 
hath  determined  that  it  is.  And  agreeably  hereto 
it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  a  commitment  from 
Chancery  for  disobedience  to  a  decree  is  good, 
without  showing  what  the  decree  was." 


tones,  Bw  v.  Jane8,{a)  Anontih)  8amidm'9 
T.  Melhwsh.[e)  When  tho  disputes  arose 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  between  my 
Lord  Gake  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  the  level  of  an  inferior 
court,  by  denying  authority  to  the  war- 
rants of  commitment  ft^om  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  account  of  their  generality, 
because  they  did  nob  express  the  cause  or 
show  a  proper  authority  (2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  16.  s.  76) : 

"Whether  bail  is  grantable  by   the  King's 
Bench  to  a  person  committed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  little  is  said  in  the  books,  except  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  at  the  time  when 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  Chief  Justice,  when  this 
matter  was  ver}  much  litigated,  and  occasioned 
great  heats  between  the  two  courts,  and  several 
persons  committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  Chancellor 
were  )>ailed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
exceptions  to  the  generality  ()f  the  form  of  the 
conomitments,  as  not  showing  the  time  of  the 
commitment,  or  setting  forth  only  the  command 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  ground  of  the 
imprisonment,  without  mentioning  any  crime  at 
ail,  or  mentioning  the  crime  in  general  terms, 
as  for  a  contempt  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
without  showing  what  the  contempt  was,  or  at 
what  time  committed.    And  one  Glanvil,  who 
was  generally  committed  by  the  command  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  without  setting  forth  any 
eanse  of  such  command,  seems  to  have  been 
bailed,  upon  examination  of  the  merits  of  the 
decree,  for  disobeying  whereof  lie  was  in  truth 
coomutted ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  decree 
related  to  a  matter  before  adjudged  at  the  com- 
mon law,  which  was  thought  contrary  to  the 
purport  of  the  statutes  of  27  Edw.  8,  n.  1,  and 
4  Hen.  4,  c.  23.    But  this  proceeding  being  re- 
sented by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  said  Glanvil 
was  afterwards  recommitted  by  him  for  the  same 
matter,  and   yet  was   afterwards,  on  another 
habeas  corpus,  bailed  the  second  time  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench;  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  precedent  of  the  kind  of  late  years ; 
and  how  far  the  long  disuse  of  such  like  pro- 
ceedings may  have  lessened  the  authority  of  the 
eases  above  mentioned,  may  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered.   However,  it  cannot  but  be  e.xpected 
that  the   superior  courts  will  pay  the  highest 
regard  to   one  another's  proceedings,  and  be 
ready  to  presume  that  they  are  agreeable  to  law, 
unless  tiie  contrary  appear,  or  the  case  be  very 

C'cular  and  extraoitiinary,  which  may  per- 
reasonably  induce  them,  in  some  circum- 
stances, to  make  exceptions  from  those  general 
rules  which,  in  common  cases,  usually  govern 
their  discretion.  But  what  case  in  particular 
may  be  said  to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
it  would  be  needless  and  presumptuous  for  me 
to  endeavour  to  examine.  But  as  to  the  case 
above  mentioned,  which  was  formerljr  so  much 
litigated,  concerning  the  Chancery's  giving  relief 

(a)  1  Str.  185. 
(6)  1  Salk.  84. 
(0)  8  Mod.  78. 


In  Die(u  y.  Lord  Brougham  {a)  the  war- 
rant under  which  Mr.  Dieas  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet)  if  tried  by  the  test  which  is  sug- 
gested in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below, 
certainly  would  have  been  wholly  insnfB- 
cient,  for  it  stated  no  cause  and  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  ''till  my 
further  order."  Undoubtedly  it  appeared 
that  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Brcmjfham 
had  not  been  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancei*y;  but 
Lord  Lyndhwrst  says : 

**  Has  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of 
altering  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  ? 
Lord  Chancellors  have  altered  the  practice  in 
most  important  particulars ; " 

and  then  he  says, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  has  the 
authority  to  make  an  order  in  a  particular  case, 
altering  the  practice." 

And  he  also  held  that  a  special  plea  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  action  woula  not  lie. 
Bu9heU:i  oaae,(h)  Hamond  v.  How€U,{o) 

In  the  case  of  an  inferior  Court  an  action 
lies  for  an  irregular  commitment,  Beau- 
rain  Y.  8eoU.(d^ 

The  well-known  forms  of  attachment  in 
the  different  Courts  may  be  referred  to.(e) 

In  the  Queen's  Bench  the  form  is : — 

"  We  command  you  that  you  attach  So-and- 
so,  that  you  may  have  him  before  us  on  such  a 
day,  to  answer  for  certain  trespasses  and  con- 
tempts by  him  lately  done  and  committed  in  our 
Court  before  us." 

In  the  Exchequer: — 

"  That  you  attach  C.  D.  by  his  body  whereso" 
ever  you  shall  find  him  in  your  bailiwick,  and 
him  safely  keep,  so  that  you  may  have  hnn 
before  the  Barons  at  Westminster,  to  answer 
concerning  divers  trespasses,  contempts,  and 
offonces  by  him  hitely  done  and  committed." 

(a)  6  C.  &  P.  249. 
(h)  1  Mod.  119. 

(c)  lb.  184. 

(d)  8  Camp.  388. 

(e)  Tidd's  FHu»tical  Formf,  p.  181., 
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Bat  the  fdnn  in  the  Common  Fleas  is 
mach  more  vague  and  general ;  it  is : — 

"  To  answer  as  of  and  concerning  those  things 
nrhich  on  our  behalf  shall  then  and  there  be 
objected  against  him.*' 

It  is  tme  that  there  is  an  indorsement 
stating  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the 
cause  of  commitment;  hut  it  does  not 
show  that  the  cause  itself  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Inferior  courts,  it  is  true,  in  their  war- 
rants must  show  their  jurisdiction,  as 
appears  from  many  authorities.  Rex  v. 
J^(yu)ler,(a)  Bex  v.  Ewre,  (jb)  Eeu  v.  Bugger,  (c) 
Meg.  y.  Thorov^ooa^ii^  In  the  tnatter  of 
Clarke,  (e)  Therefore  it  was  wrongly  as- 
sumed in  the  Courts  below  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  warrants  of  superior 
and  inferior  Courts. 

BoLKE,  B. :  Have  you  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Leohmere  OharUon  was  committed  P 

Attorney  Oeneral :  The  forms  of  commit- 
ment in  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton*3  and  Mr. 
Long  Welleeley's  cases  were  forms  that 
were  recently  adopted,  and  recited  a  very 
special  order  and  a  formal  adjudication; 
but  a  less  complete  form,  orderinff  merely 
that  the  party  do  stand  committed  for  his 
contempt  in  writing  and  setting  forth  a 
jMkper  recited  in  the  order^  was  held  suffi- 
cient by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Van 
8cMdam*s  case,(/)  as  having  been  in  use 
for  over  a  century. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Court  has  a  ri^ht  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  form  of  its  own  warrant ; 
the  House  of  Commons  could  set  a  party 
at  liberty  because  they  thought  that  the 
warrant  was  not  a  good  warrant. 

Fabke,  B.  :  There  is  no  adjudication  of 
contempt  upon  the  face  of  the  ordinary 
warrant. 

Attorney  General :  According  to  the  view 
which  Coleridge,  J.,  appears  to  have  taken 
in  this  case,  eveir  warrant  ought  to  con- 
tain, upon  the  face  of  it,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  party  to  know  the  ground  of 
the  proceeding  against  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
is  bound  to  obey  it  or  not. 

TiNDAL,  C.J. :  That  would  not  apply  to 
a  warrant  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas. 

Fabke,  B.  :  How  would  it  apply  to  cases 
where  they  arrest  without  warrant?  ior 
instance,  the  House  of  Lords  may  arrest 
by  the  mace. 

Aldseson,  B.  :  That  is  the  practice  of 
the  House  of  Lords  now. 

(a)  1  Salk.  298. 

(6)  8  Str.  1066. 

(c)   6B.&Ald.791. 

((0    12  A.  &  £.  188,  198. 

(O    2  Q.  B.  619. 

if)  1  Ph.  446,  606. 


Attorney  General:.  And  it  cannot  be 
assumed,  as  suggested  in  the  Court  below, 
that  the  Serjeant  would  orally  communi- 
cate to  the  party  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  summoned  or  arrested. 

Ab  to  the  form  of  the  warrant  and  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is 
a  mutter  upon  which  no  Court  will  inter- 
fere with  any  other  Court. 

Fabke,  B.  :  We  must  take  notice  of  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
think  that  was  decided  in  Lake  v.  The 
King, (a)  in  regard  to  printing  petitions, 
was  it  not  P 

Attomey-Generali  In  BwrdeUy.  Alhoti,^ 
Hohoyd  said : 

**  Suppose  a  party  was  arrested  upon  a  void 
writ  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  if  a  writ 
tested  in  one  term  were  not  returnable  till  the 
second  term,  which  has  been  held  to  be  a  void 
writ,  if  he  sued  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
returnable  in  this  Court  instead  of  in  the 
Common  Fleas,  this  Court  would  not  discharge 
him,  but  would  refer  him  to  the  Court  out  of 
which  the  writ  issued." 

Lord  Ellenhorough  answered : 

'*  Without  touching  the  question  of  contempt, 
I  should  rather  think  that  if  a  person  arrested 
on  a  process  absolutely  void  upon  the  face  of  it 
claimed  his  discharge  of  ns,  we  should  discharge 
him  whether  it  were  an  Exchequer  or  Common 
Fleas  process;  as,  suppose  the  defect  in  the 
process  were  in  a  matter  required  by  positive 
statute,  of  which  all  the  Courts  must  ta^e  cog- 
nisance. If  indeed  it  were  a  donbtfnl  matter, 
which  might  involve  any  question  as  to  the 
practice  of  another  Court,  we  should  send  him 
to  that  Court." 

Ex  parte  Smyth  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  (c)  and  Court  of  Exchequer,  (<2)  is  a 
direct  authority  on  that  point. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
warrant,  raised  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency,  raised 
hj  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  are  mere  ques- 
tions of  form  and  of  practice. 

The  demurrer  admits  that  the  warrant 
was  duly  issued  by  the  proper  person. 
Powys,  J.,  in  Bex  v.  Paty,  says  that  things 
done  by  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
presumed  rite  acta,  without  special  recital, 

"  by  the  same  reason  as  we  commit  people  by  a 
rule  of  court  of  two  lines,  and  such  commit- 
ments are  held  good,  because  it  is  intended  that 
we  understand  what  we  do." 

Now  I  only  ask  for  the  same  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  acts  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


(a)  1  Saund.  181. 
(6)   14  East,  68. 
(o)  8  A.  &  E.  719. 
(d)  S  Cr.  M.  &  B.  748. 
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Bnt,  even  oonBtraing  this  warrant  as 
if  it  issned  from  an  inferior  Ooort,  it  is 
good,  for  it  recites  that  the  Hoase 


"  had  that  da^  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should 
be  sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  Seijeant-at- 
Arms,  attending  the  said  House/' 

and  connecting  that  recital  with  the  sub- 
sequent part,  which 

"did  require  and  authorise  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  then  attending  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  take  into  custody  the  body  of  the 
pkuntiff," 

it  is  obvions  that  "  take  into  custody  " 
must  be  understood  so  as  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  recited  order  that  he  should 
be  sent  for,  and  mast  therefore  mean  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  before  the  House. 
The  recital  in  a  warrant  may  be  so  coupled 
with  the  mandatory  part.  Oo8ier  y. 
Wil8on,(a)  Ex  parte  Ooff,(b)  DcmieU  v. 
Thiaipp9,{c)  Ex  parte  Foulkes.id^ 

Petersdorff,  for  the  defendant  in  error : 
My  Lords,  in  appearing  in  supnort  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bencn,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  your 
Lordships  without  expressing  very  deep 
regret  indeed  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  deemed  it  essential, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  numerous  and 
high  privileges,  to  assert  the  right  of 
issuing  a  warrant  in  the  form  which  has 
been  adopted  in  this  case,  and  acted  upon 
by  their  officers.  No  question  of  privilege 
can  legitimately  arise  in  this  case.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  no  party  to  the 
proceeding  at  all,  but  is  introduced 
mcidentally.  The  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther any  Court  whatever,  whether  it  be 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  or  any  High 
Court  attached  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  can  issue  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  man  in  the  state  and  form 
which  has  been  adopted  on  this  occasion. 

It  need  not  be  controverted  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  higher  Courts  of  judicature,  possess 
the  power  of  adopting  snch  measures  as 
may  be  essential  for  their  own  protection 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  dignity. 
Ck>n8equently  they  have  the  power  ofcom- 
mitting  for  contempt  like  other  CourtB,  but 
it  is  an  indispensaole  requisite  of  all  such 
commitments  for  contempt  that  the  Court 
must  formally  adjudicate  on  that  point. 
A  contempt  must  be  found,  and  must  be 
shown  in  the  warrant  of  arrest.  That  in- 
Tolves  the  acknowledgment,  on  my  part, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  the 
full  power  of  committing  for  contempt. 


(a)  3M.&W.4U. 

(6)  8  M.  &  S.  208. 

(e)  1  Or.  M.  &  B.  662,  678. 

((0  15M.  &W.  612. 


In  the  case  of  the  Sari  of  8hafte$hwry,(a) 
Murray' 8  case,(&)  Bex  v.  Fowler, (c)  Bex 
V.  Faty,(d)  Braes  Crosby's  case,(0)  and 
the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,{f) 
a^udications  of  contempt  appeared. 

Iti  mav  further  be  admitted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  general  inquisi- 
torial power,  but  the  question  here  is  what 
means  it  is  authorised  in  using  to  obtain 
evidence. 

The  issuing  of  this  warrant  is  clearly 
a  judicial  act  done  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  acting  as  a  Court,  for  it  is  not 
done  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  or  in- 
quisitorial powers.  Now  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  a  superior  Court  may  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  process  issuing  from 
another  Court,  whether  of  limited  or 
general  jurisdiction.  Case  of  the  Marshcd' 
8ea,{g)  Frigg  v.  Ada/nM,{}h)  Bryant  v. 
OVatton,(i)  Barker  v.  PraAam.(jj)  The 
House  of  Commons  has  no  privilege  ex- 
empting it  from  such  a  rule.  The  extent 
of  their  pKrivileges  has  been  repeatedly 
inquired  into  by  the  Court«  Vowne  v. 
WaUKe^iJc)  Biver  v.  CosinSjil)  Benyon  v. 
Evdyn,(m),  Wynne  v.  Middieiont{n),  Aahhy 
V.  Whiteylo)  Coundell  v.  John,(p)  Bex  v. 
Creevy,(q)  Bex  v.  Lord  Ahingdon,(r)  As  to 
actions  against  the  officers  of  the  House, 
in  Jay  v.  Topham{8)  the  plaintiff  suc- 
ceeded. 

Pa&kb  B.  :  That  was  for  excess. 

Fetersdorff:  But  the  Court  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  ;  Verdon  v.  Dea4ile,{t) 
Bwrdeti  v.  AliboU,(u)  where  Lord  EU&n- 
borough  said,  at  p.  148, 

*'  I  agree  with  Wright  and  Dennison,  JJ.  (in 
Murray's  case)  in  thinking  that  it  need  not 
appear  what  the  contempt  was ;  hut  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  with  them  that  we  could  in  no 
case  judge  of  it,  or  that  there  might  not  appear 
snch  a  cause  of  commitment,  as,  coming  col- 
laterally before  the  Court  in  the  way  of  a  justi- 
fication pleaded  to  an  action  of  trespass,  the 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  1269. 

(6)  1  Wils.  299. 

(c)  8  T.  E.  814. 

((f)  2Ld.R«ym.  1105. 

(«)  8  Wils.  188. 

(/)  11  A,  &  B.  278 ;  3  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  1239. 

(g)  10  Rep.  68b. 

(A)  2  Salic.  674. 

(0  1  M.  &  W.  408. 

ij)  8  Wila.  868. 

(A)  1  Hats.  Free.  41. 

(/)  O.  Bridg.  884. 

(m)  O.  Bridg.  824. 

(n)  Willes,  606. 

(o)  2  Ld.  Baym.  938. 

(p)  2  Salk.  504. 

(g)  1  M.  &  S.  278. 

(r)  1  Esp.  226. 

(0  12St.  Tr.  825. 

(0  2  Show.  800. 

(u)  14  East,  1. 
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Couft  might  not  be  obliged  to  eonrider,  and  to 
pionoanec  to  be  defeotWe." 

Stochdale  y.  Haneard.{a)  If  an  offioer  acts 
under  an  illegal  warrant  of  the  Honse  of 
OommonB  it  is  no  protection  to  him. 
Coorts  of  Equity  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
hare  acted  on  the  same  principles,  Cook's 
case,(&)  Long  WeUeeley's  ca8e.(c)  Lechm&re 
Charlton's  oa8e»((2)  Duchess  of  SomersAt's 
case,(fl)  Shirley's  case,(/)  and  the  other 
oases  referred  to  in  Siockdale  y.  Han- 
sard. Lord  EUehborough's  judgment  in 
Bwrdett  y.  AhhoU  shows  that  if  the 
warrant  of  the  House  of  Common  were 
illegal  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  they  ordered 
a  man  to  be  transported  for  a  contempt, 
the  Courts  would  interfere. 

Aldebson  B.  :  You  are  now  putting  a 
totally  different  case.  You  find  no  au- 
thority for  the  House  of  Commons  eyer 
transporting  anybody.  If  they  trans- 
ported a  party,  or  orxlered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  would  be  a  different  ques- 
tion, because  you  must  then  see  whether 
in  any  instance  they  haye  exercised  that 
authority.  It  is  a  yery  different  thing 
to  my  mind,  exercising  an  authority  which 
I  find  in  the  law  books  they  haye  exercised 
from  time  immemorial,  and  exercising 
authori^  in  a  way  in  which  I  find  no 
trace  of  their  exercising  it  from  time 
immemorial. 

Petersdorff:  The  Court  would  look  to 
the  whole  wariimt,  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  legal  instrument.  In  Bex  y. 
Wright(g)  Lord  Kenyon  said : 

''I  do  not  say  that  cases  may  not  occur  in 
which  we  would  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  par- 
ticular measure.  If,  for  instance,  they  were  to 
send  their  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  arrest  a  coimsel 
here,  who  was  arguing  a  case  between  two  indi- 
yidaab,  or  to  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  the 
proceedings  here  in  a  common  action,  un- 
doubtedly we  should  pay  no  attention  to  it." 

In  all  the  applications  to  discharge  a 
party  detained  under  a  warrant  of  the 
Mouse,  a  discussion  haa  taken  place  upon 
the  point  whether  the  warrant  was  le^l 
or  not.  Those  cases  sustain  the  proposition 
that  the  Courts  will  look  at  the  pnyileges 
of  the  House  and  ascertain  whether  what 
has  been  done  falls  or  not  within  its  legal 
limits. 

The  objection  therefore  is  open  that  the 
warrant  does  not  authorise    the  arrest. 


(a)  8  St  Tr.  N.  S.  728. 

(6)  Pryme's  Pari.  Writs,  Pt.  iv.,  1,244. 

(c)  2  Kuss.  &  Myl.  689. 

(d)  2  MyL  &  Or.  816. 
(«)  4  Pryme's  Pari.  Beg. 

(/)  Hargrave's  Preface  to  Hale's  Jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
(g)  8  T.  B.  298. 


The  defendant  has  placed  it  on  the  record 
according  to  the  rule  in  Orem  y.  Janes.{a) 

**  In  trespass  alone  if  the  defendant  justifies 
under  a  writ,  warrant,  precept,  or  any  other 
authority  whatever,  he  must  set  it  forth  par- 
ticularly in  his  plea ;  for  it  is  not  sufflcient  to 
allege  generally  that  he  committed  the  act  com- 
plained of  by  Tirtae  of  a  certain  writ  or  other 
warrant  directed  to  him,  but  he  must  set  it 
forth  specially ;  and  the  defendant  ought  further 
to  aver  in  his  plea  that  he  has  substantially 
pursued  such  authority.*' 

The  warrant  before  the  Court  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  of  the  principal  pro* 
yisions  of  Magna  Carta. 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  his  liberties,  or 
free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
otherwise  destroyed;  nor  will  we  pan  upon 
him,  nor  condemn  him,  unless  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Coke  (h)  explains  this. 

"  *  But  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  For  the  true 
sense  and  exposition  of  these  words,  see  the 
statute  of  the  87th  Edward  the  Third,  chap.  8., 
where  the  words, '  by  the  law  of  the  land,'  are 
rendered  *  without  due  process  of  law ' ;  for 
there,  it  is  said, '  though  It  be  contained  in  the 
Great  Charter  that  no  man  be  taken,  imprisoned, 
or  put  out  of  his  freehold  without  process  of  the 
law,  that  is,  by  indictment  or  presentment  of 
good  and  lawfiil  men,  where  such  deeds  be  done 
in  doe  manner,  or  by  writ  original  of  the  oom- 
mon  law.  Without  being  brooght  in  to  answer 
but  by  due  process  of  the  common  law.  No  man 
be  put  to  answer  without  presentment  before 
justices  or  thing  of  record,  or  by  due  prooess, 
or  by  writ  original,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
the  land.'  .  .  . 

*'Now,  seeing  that  no  man  can  be  taken, 
arrested,  attached,  or  imprisoned  but  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  these  conclusions  liereopon  do  follow* 
Jirat,  that  a  commitment  by  lawful  warrant, 
either  in  deed  or  in  law,  is  accounted  in  law  due 
process  or  proceeding  of  law,  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  by  process  by  form  of  the 
king's  writ ;  second,  that  he  or  they  which  do 
commit  them  have  lawfnl  authority ;  third,  that 
his  warrant  or  mittimus  he  lawful,  and  that 
must  be  in  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal." 

Then  there  is  this  passage : 

"  The  4th  cause  must  be  contained  in  the  warrant 
as  for  treason,  felony,  &c.,  or  for  suspicion  of 
treason  or  felony,  &c. ;  otherwise,  if  the  mittimuM 
contain  no  cause  at  all,  if  the  prisoner  escape,  it 
is  no  offence  at  aU ;  whereas  if  the  miitimus  con- 
tained the  cause,  the  escape  were  treason  or 
felony,  though  he  were  not  guilty  of  the  offence ; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  king's  benefit,  and  that 
the  prisoner  may  be  the  more  safely  kept,  the 
mittimus  ought  to  contain  the  caose." 


(a)  1  Saund.  297. 

(b)  2  Inst.  60,  62. 
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There  is  anofeber  passive  in  page  133  of 
the  third  yolnme  of  Blcbckaione  (a) : 


<<The  glorj  of  the  English  law  consists  in 
clearly  defining  the  times,  the  cause,  and  the 
extent  when,  wherefore,  and  to  what  degree  the 
imprisonment  of  the  subject  may  be  lawAil. 
This  it  is  which  induces  the  absolute  necessity 
of  expressing  upon  every  commitment  the  reason 
for  which  it  is  made,  that  the  Court,  npon  an 
habeas  cor]pus,  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  acoordmg  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
may  discharge,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the 
prisoner." 

To  the  same  effect  are  2  Hale  P.O.  Ill, 
112,  Lanibard's  Eirenarcha  87  B  2,  c.  2, 
and  Dr.  GroenvdVa  case, (6)  and  the  judg- 
ment of  HoU,  G.J.,  in  Kendalls  oa8e.(c) 

The  objection  of  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed in  Money  v.  Lea^'h  (d)  applies  here, 
and  it  was  said  there : 

"  It  is  said  that  usage  will  justify ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  same  form  subsisted  at  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Usage  has  great  weight,  but  it  will  not  hold 
against  the  dear  and  solid  principles  of  law." 

Again,  the  point  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
warrant,  and  the  effect  it  would  have 
in  protecting  an  officer,  was  distinctly 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Court 
in  Wickea  v.  Clutterhuck,{e)  and  in  Caudle 
Y.  8eymour,{f)  the  necessity  of  describing 
the  offence  bo  as  to  show  an  authority  to 
imprison  is  insisted  on. 

If  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  warrant  to  arrest  and  a  warrant 
to  commit  to  prison,  it  is  more  important 
that  the  warrant  to  arrest  should  be  ex- 
press and  explicit  as  to  the  cause,  than 
where  a  warrant  is  made  out  for  com- 
mittal,  because  resistance  to  such  a  war- 
rant is  more  likely. 

Pajikb,  B.  :  What  cause  is  specified  in  a 
capiat  ad  respondendum  f 

Fet&redorjf:  That  ia  civil  process. 

Fjlrkb,  B.  :  You  say  the  cause  of 
the  man*8  detention  is  to  be  expressed 
upon  the  instrument.  What  is  there  in  a 
capias  ad  respondendum?  Only  that  the 
man  be  taken  to  answer.  It  does  not  even 
recite  that  there  has  been  any  original  writ. 

Peiersdorff:  If  your  Lordship  will  per- 
mit me  to  read  it,  you  will  see  that  it 
embodies  a  statement  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  process  has  been  issued. 

«  That  you  take  C.  D.  late  of ,  if  he  be 

found  in  your  bailiwick,  and  bim  safely  keep,  so 
that  you  may  have  his  body  before  us  to  answer 
A.  B.  in  a  plea,  for  that  whereas  — " 

Then  it  recites  the  action  and  the  cause 


(a)  8  BUi.  Com.  138  and  1  Bla.  Com.  187. 

(6)  1  Ld.  Baym.  318. 

(c)  5  Mod.  78,  85. 

(<0  1  W.  BL  555. 

(«)  S  ^ng.  491. 

(/)  1  Q.  B.  869. 


of  action ;  that  is,  that  the  defendant 
against  whom  this  process  has  been  sued 
out  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  coTen- 
ant,  or  thac  he  has  failed  to  render. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  Surely  you  are  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  recites  that.  It  only  says, 
**  We  order  you  to  take  him  that  he  may 
answer  A.  B."  respecting  something  of 
that  kind. 

Peiersdorff:  Is  not  that  stating  the 
cause  P 

Aldebson,  B.  :  It  may  amount  to  a 
statement  that  there  is  such  an  action 
pending  in  Court. 

Parke,  B.  :  If  ^ou  scan  the  writ  of  capias 
with  the  same  minute  accuracy  with  which 
you  have  scanned  the  justice's  warrant, 
you  might  say  it  does  not  appear  distinctly 
that  there  is  a  pending  cause ;  because  it 
may  be  eitlier  in  a  plea  which  has  been 
instituted,  in  which  case  a  Court  of  com- 
mon law  would  have  a  right  to  issue  a 
warrant;  or  in  a  cause  to  be  instituted, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  have  the  right. 
Must  not  you  apply  to  warrants  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  rule  that 
you  would  apply  to  the  writs  of  a  superior 
Court,  that  it  is  within  their  jurisdiction, 
if  the  contrary  does  not  appear?  You 
may  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  cofias 
refers  to  an  existing  plea. 

Petersdorff:  I  admit  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  process  of  a  superior 
and  an  inferior  Court,  but  I  say  that 
whether  it  is  from  a  superior  or  an  inferior 
Court,  certain  elements  are  necessary  in 
every  warrant.  Certain  regulations  and 
rules  cannot  be  infringed  upon  without 
the  warrant  being  bad.  It  does  not  tarn 
upon  any  of  these  minute  distinctions. 

Aldebson^  B.  :  Are  we  to  construe  the 
warrant  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
warrant  of  a  superior  Court,  or  as  the 
warrant  of  a  magistrate  P  According  to 
the  dictum  in  Brass  Oroshfs  case,  (a)  it 
is  upon  the  footing  of  a  superior  Court. 

Peiersdorff :  That  may  be  admitted;  but 
still,  accoraing  to  the  authorities,  it  ought 
to  show,  first,  a  lawful  cause  for  depriving 
the  party  of  his  liberty ;  secondly,  a  juris* 
diction  not  only  over  the  subject  matter, 
but  over  the  person  to  bo  apprehended; 
thirdly,  some  duration  for  the  imprison- 
ment, or  the  event  or  contingency  upon 
which  the  party  may  obtain  Lis  discharge ; 
and  fourthly,  there  must  be  a  proper  con- 
clusion to  every  warrant.  The  instrument 
in  question  has  none  of  these  requisites. 

The  recital  does  not  show  any  right  to 
send  for  Mr.  Howard ,  or  that  he  had  done 
anything  to  give  the  House  of  Commons 
jurisdiction  oyer  him;  neither  is  there 
anything  in  the  mandatorjr  part  to  show 
that  the  House  had  any  jurisdiction  or 

(a)  8  WUs.  188. 
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that  Mr.  Hotoard  was  amenable  to  it.  If 
there  are  one  or  two  instances  under  the 
Commonwealth  in  whioh  the  House  has 
issued  warrants  as  vague,  they  are  clearlj 
irregular,  and  can  only  weaken  any  argu- 
ment  upon  uniformity  of  practice.  As  to 
the  forms  of  attachment,  those  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer  do  disclose 
a  cause.  Attachments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  recite  a  contempt,  and  say  that 
the  party  is  to  answer  that  charge  and  to 
abide  the  order  of  the  Court.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  form  of  the 
warrant  in  Diocu  v.  Lord  Brougham,  and 
it  cannot  be  considered  an  authority. 
The  form  in  the  Common  Pleas — 

"  We  command  you  that  you  attach  — , 

Esq.,  sheriff  of  our  said  county,  so  that  you 
have  him  before  our  justices  at  Wetftminster,  to 
answer  us  of  and  concerning  those  things  which 
on  our  hehalf  shall  then  and  there  be  objected 
against  him  " — 

is  more  general,  but  it  contains  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  warrant  here,  because 
it  does  inform  the  party  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  do;  that  he  is  to  come  and 
"answer  of  and  concerning  those  things 
which  on  our  behalf  shall  then  and  there 
be  objected  against  him,"  and  an  indorse- 
ment is  always  added  which  makes  the 
information  complete.  Further,  it  is 
issued  against  the  sheriff,  an  officer  of  the 
Court,  and  it  has  been  adopted  uniformly 
for  a  vast  series  of  years ;  and  it  clearly 
shows  that  the  party  is  required  to  an- 
swer, and  that,  on  answering,  he  will  haye 
performed  the  duty  sought  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Court,  and  will  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge. 

Still,  if  the  question  were  raised,  this 
form  might  be  held  bad  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Money  v.  Leach  that  lon^ 
usage  will  not  justify  a  practice  opposed 
to  ffeneral  principles. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  That  refers  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  particular  person,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  usage  of  a  superior  Court  is 
common  law,  or  rather  what  is  the  common 
law  but  universal  usage  P  The  usage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  the  common  law.  The  case 
of  Money  ▼.  Leaeh  does  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  general  warrant  in  use  by 
a  superior  Court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  kingdom  would  not  be  justified 
b^  immemorial  usaee.  Then  the  question 
will  meet  you,  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  realm  of  England,  and  whether, 
therefore,  the  immemorial  usage  would 
not  apply  to  themP  Supposing  it  could 
be  shown  that  from  all  time,  from  the 
time  of  Magna  Carta  and  before  it,  the 
House  had  used  this  particular  form  of 
warrant,  would  not  that  be  evidence  that 


by  the  common  law  it  was  a  good  war- 
rant? 

Peteredorff:  This  warrant  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  quite  without  a  parallel. 

Nor  is  this  proceeding  analogous  to 
process  for  obtaining  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  That  is  not  compulsory  in  the 
first  instance.  There  must  be  disobedi- 
ence before  an  attachment  issues.  The 
superior  Courts  do  not  begin  hj  sending 
for  a  witness  in  custody.  On  this  warrant 
it  appears  that  the  House  of  Commons 
does. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  That  is  if  you  construe 
the  warrant  like  that  of  a  magistrate. 

Peter sdorff:  No  Courts  of  Law  have  the 
power,  when  they  send  for  a  party  to  give 
evidence,  of  enforcing  his  attendance  at 
once,  by  taking  him  into  custody. 

Aldebson,  B.:  They  have  the  power 
to  commit  a  person  to  g^ve  evidence  in 
criminal  matters. 

Petersdorff:  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  statu- 
tory right  under  1  &  2  P.  &  Jtf .  o.  13.  s.  5, 
2  &  3  P.  &  M.  c,  10.  s.  2.,(a)  in  case  of 
felony,  and  there  is  a  contempt  of  Court 
committed  by  a  party  refusing  to  enter 
into  a  recognizance. 

Aldebson,  B.:  Supposing  he  cannot 
enter  into  a  recognizance. 

Peter$dorff:  A  married  woman  has  been 
held  capable  of  entering  into  a  recog- 
nizance in  Bermet  v.  WaiBon.(h)  The 
Police  Act,  2  A  3  Vid.  c.  71.  s.  22.,  em- 
powers a  police  magistrate  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  bringing  a  witness  before  him 
who  has  been  served  with  a  summons  and 
disobeys.  It  is  only  by  statute  that  such 
powers  can  be  exercised. 

As  a  further  test  of  the  validily  of  the 
warrant,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
supposing  {hat  Mr.  Hotcard  had  resisted 
Sir  WiUiam  Oosaet  f  In  the  Countess  of 
BtUland's  case  (c)  it  was  held  that — 

"  The  sheriff  or  any  one  by  his  authority  who 
arrested  the  person  of  another,  ought,  upon  the 
arrest,  to  show  at  whose  suit  it  is,  out  of  what 
Court,  and  for  what  cause  he  doth  it,  aud  when 
the  process  is  returnable." 

In  HaJe  P.  C.  c.  50.  p  583  it  is  stated : 

*'If  the  officer  be  demanded,  he  must  show 
his  warrant ;  but  if  be  doth  it  virtute  officii,  as 
a  constable,  &o.,  it  is  sufficient  to  notify  that  he 
is  the  constable,  or  that  he  arrests  in  the  King's 
name." 

And  at  p.  457 — 

**!{  the  sheriff's  bailiff  come  to  execute  a 
process,  but  hath  not  a  lawful  wanant,  as  if  the 
name  of  the  bailiff,  plaintiff,  or  deflendant  be 
interlined  or  inserted  after  Uie  sealing  thereof 

(a)  And  see  11  &  12  Vict.  o.  42. 
(6)  8  M.  &  S.  1. 


(c)  6  Rep.  54. 
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bj  the  bailiff  himself  or  any  other,  if  such  | 
bailiff  be  killed,  it  is  but  manslaughter  and  not 
mnrder." 

Then  in  12th  Beports,  page  50,  there  ia 
thiB  statement  : 

''And  in  the  circuit  of  Northampton,  when 
the  Lord  Anderson  and  Glanville  were  Justices 
of  Assize,  a  pursuivant  was  sent  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  arrest  the  body  of  a  man  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  in  resistance  of  the  arrest 
and  striving  amongst  them  the  pursnivetnt  was 
killed,  and  if  this  was  murder  or  not  was  doubt- 
ful, and  this  depended  upon  the  validity  of 
power  and  authority  of  the  pursuivant,  for  if 
his  aathority  was  lawfiil,  then  the  killing  of  an 
officer  of  justice  in  execution  of  his  office  is 
murder,  and  advisement  was  taken  till  the  next 
assizes,  and  upon  conference  at  the  next  assizes 
it  was  resolved  that  the  arrest  was  tortious,  and 
by  consequence  that  this  was  not  murder." 

The  same  rule  was  laid  down  in  Bv/r9lem 
V.  Fernja)  and  in  Souein  v.  Barrow  (b) 
and  BooJca  y.  Hood.{c) 

If  the  warrant  be  bad,  the  other  matters 
stated  in  the  pleas  cannot  aid ;  they  are 
only  explanatory  and  matters  of  induce- 
ment. It  is  not  even  slated  that  the  acts 
complained  of  were  done  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  House.  Where  a  party 
justifies  under  an  authority  of  law,  and 
that  authority  is  bad,  it  is  useless  referring 
to  any  antecedent  proceedings  in  the 
cause.  A  sheriff  in  justifying  under  an 
illegal  warrant  could  not  show  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  good  and  valid  judgment, 
or  that  all  the  proceedings  antecedent  to 
the  issuing  of  that  warrant,  and  the  act- 
ing upon  it,  were  legal.  You  cannot  aid 
a  warrant  essentially  bad  by  any  extrinsic 
matter,  or  by  the  statement  of  any  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  or  surrounded 
the  granting  of  it. 

Pamb,  B.  :  If  the  warrant  be  bad,  then 
eadit  quesUo,  The  warrant  conveyed  no 
authority  to  him,  because  it  was  not  such 
a  warrant  as  the  law  requires.  Then  he 
was  not  authorised. 

Feter9dorff:  There  is  a  final  question. 
Did  the  warrant  only  authorise  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms to.  take  into  custody  the 
body  of  the  plaintiff,  not  carrying  him 
from  one  room  to  another,  imprisoning 
him,  and  then  forcing  him  to  return  and 
again  imprisoning  him.  These  are  not 
mere  aggravations,  but  separate  tres- 
passes. 

Ckesswxll,  J. :  You  say  it  is  an  order 
to  take  him,  and  not  to  fetch  him. 

Peteridorff:  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  fetching  him  and  taking  him 
from  place  to  place. 


(a)  2  Wils.  47. 
(6)  6  T.R.  122. 
(c)  1  Moo.  C.C.  281. 
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Maulb,  J.:  May  he  not  move  him  an 
inch  P  Because  all  the  allegations  in  the 
declaration  may  be  satisfied  by  a  second 
of  time  and  an  inch  of  space. 

Peteredorff:  No  doubt.  The  argument 
is,  that  where  a  party  under  an  authority 
of  this  description  seeks  to  justify  the 
whole  of  the  complaints  in  the  plaintifi'^s 
declaration,  he  must  nhow  a  clear  aatho- 
rity to  do  the  several  acts  which  constitute 
the  plaintiff's  complaints.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  warrant  had  gone  on,  and 
had  said,  **  You  are  to  take  Mr.  Howard,  and 
to  keep  him  in  castody,  and  iinprison 
him,"  it  might  have  been  as  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  has  said. 

BoLFB,  B. :  Does  not  it,  looking  at  the 
whole  of  it,  really  mean,  **  Gk)  and  fetch 
him  "  P 


Tuesday,  Ist  December  1846. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral,  in  reply :  Before 
Stoehdale  y.  Hansard,  there  is  no  case  in 
which  the  direct  acts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  direct  acts  of  their 
ofiScers,  flowing  from  their  authority, 
have  been  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 

IThe  Attorney  General  referred  to  the 
analogous  immunity  of  Judges  as  seen 
in  Hamond  v.  Hoto6U,ia)  Floyd  y.  B<Mrker,(h) 
Miller  y.  LeaA'e,{o)  Ocvmett  v.  Ferrand,{d) 
Dr.  OroenveU  v.  BiMrwell,(e)  Mostyn  v.  Fab- 
riga8,(f)  and  argued  that  the  fact  of  a 
privilege  being  open  to  abuse  was  no  proof 
that  it  did  not  exist.] 

Further,  if  the  Court  is  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine at  all  into  the  validity  of  the  war- 
rant, it  will  stand  the  test,  if  it  be  treated 
as  the  warrant  of  a  Superior  Court,  and 
the  rule  be  applied  to  its  construction 
which  my  learned  friend  has  admitted 
ought  to  be  applied,  but  which  most 
unquestionably  has  not  been  applied  by 
the  Judges  in  the  Conrt  below. 

Pabke,  B.  :  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
argue  that  in  this  case  the  plea  would  be 
supported  without  a  warrant. 

Attorney  Chnerdl:  No,  my  Lord,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Pabke,  B.  :  You  use  the  term  that  '*  The 
Order  of  the  House  would  be  a  justifica- 
tion." 

Attorney  General:  I  meant,  my  Lord, 
the  Order,  and  the  proceedings  upon  the 
Order. 

Maule,  J. :  The  plea  does  not  limit  it- 
self to  the  order  to  the  officer ;  it  might 


(a)  2  Mod.  218. 

(6)  12  Rep.  23. 

(c)  2  W.  Bl.  1141-7. 

(</)  6  B.  ^  C.  611,  625. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Raym.  464-468. 

(/)  1  Cowp.  161,  172. 
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be  another  qnestion  whether  the  simple 
statement  of  the  Order  of  the  Hoase  was 
not  suflScient. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  That  was  the  course 
taken  in  Jay  v.  Topham.  Here  1  admit  that 
the  plaintiff  in  error  does  rely  npon  the 
warrant  in  this  case,  because  the  war- 
rant was  the  mode  in  which  the  House 
directed  that  its  Order  should  be  executed, 
and  therefore  the  Speaker,  in  obedience  to 
the  Order  of  the  House,  was  compelled  to 
issue  his  warrant,  and  tbe  oflBcer  is  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  that  as  his  authority ; 
and  the  question  will  be,  in  what  way  tiie 
validity  of  that  warrant  is  to  be  tested. 

As  to  the  generality  of  this  warrant. 
The  words  "  per  legem  teiTSB  "  in  Magna 
Carta  only  mean  that  the  taking  must  be 
according  to  law,  as  we  contend  it  was 
here.  The  passage  cited  from  1  Bla. 
Com.  137  applies  to  commitments,  and 
the  passage  from  3  Bla.  Com.  133  is  too 
general,  and  is  conti-adicted  by  the  prac- 
tice on  attachments.  The  passages  cited 
from  Hale  and  Lombard,  and  the  cases  of 
Wickeev.  CluUerbueh9Si.d  Oaudlsr.  Seymowr, 
relate  to  the  warrants  of  justices  of  the 
peace.    Hale  says  :(a) 

**  Kegularl}',  the  warr&nt  ought  to  contain  the 
cause  specially,  and  should  not  be  generally  to 
answer  such  matters  as  shall  be  objected  against 
him  ;  because  it  cannot  appear  whether  it  be 
within  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  juHtice  of  the 
peace,  neiiher  can  it  appear  whether  the  partj 
be  bailable  or  not  .  .  .  But  yet  I  hold  such  a 
warrant  is  not  therefore  void  ;  but  it  de facto  the 
matter  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice 
and  80  averred,  such  a  general  warrant  is  a  good 
justification,  especially  in  case  of  felony;  and 
anciently  it  was  generally  held  such  general 
warrants  were  good  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony, 
though  in  warrants  of  the  peace  and  good  be- 
haviour the  cause  must  be  shown,  that  die  party 
may  come  provided  with  his  sureties,  and  accord- 
ingly ;  vide  Bastal's  Entries,  title  Attachment ; 
1  Dalton,  c.  117,  p.  329  b;  Crompt.  de  Pace, 
f.  148  a,  T.  37  Eliz.,  C.  B.  Broughton  and  Mul- 
shoe ;  and  accordingly  ruled  by  my  Lord  Coke 
himself,  contrary  to  lus  opinion  in  his  comment 
upon  Magna  Carta,  T.  7  Jac.,  C.  B.,  the  case  of 
the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  vide  supra.  Part  I., 
cap.  54,  p.  609,  Breach  of  Prison." 

Tbe  passage  from  Hale  shows  that  it  is 
unnecessary  in  such  a  warrant  to  state 
more  than  in  a  general  manner  the  sus 
picion  which  attaches  upon  the  party ;  and 
it  is  perfeclty  clear  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  warrant  of  apprehension  to 
state  the  cause,  because  there  need  not  be 
a  warrant  at  all.  A  party  may  be  appre* 
bended  who  has  committed  a  felony,  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  without  any  warrant, 
and  may  be  carried  immediately  before  a 
justice. 

Money  t.  Lea^k  does  not  show  that  all 

(a)  2  Hale,  P.C.  211. 


general  warrants  are  bad.  Nothing  could 
be  more  general  than  the  press  warrant 
set  out  in  Bex  v.  TtMs  :{a) 

"  To  impress  seamen,  sea&ring-men,  and  per- 
sons whose  occupations  and  callings  were  to 
work  in  vessels  and  boats  upon  rivers." 

Aldersok,  B.  :  The  general  press  war- 
rant is  confined  to  seamen  ;  those  are 
persons  over  whom  the  Crown  has  always 
had  from  all  time  a  general  authority. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  Where  a  magistrate 
has  power  to  bind  witnesses  over  to  pro- 
secute or  to  give  evidence,  if  a  party  either 
refuses  or  is  unable  to  find  sureties  for  his 
appearance  as  a  witness,  and  the  magis- 
trate commits  him,  that  is  a  very  strong 
application  of  the  lex  terras  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  all  the  authorities  as  to 
warrants  are  unimportant  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  warrant  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  warrant  of  a  Superior  Court. 

Peteredoirff:  My  learned  friend  ought 
not  to  say  that  I  admitted  it ;  I  said  that 
I  would  examine  the  warrant  according  to 
the  tests  that  my  learned  friend  had  udd 
down. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  It  is  clear  ft'om  the 
authorities,  4  Inst.  23, 28,  Bvrdeti  v.  AhboU^ 
14  East  152,  160,  and  5  Dow,  199,  and  Lord 
Denmanbtimself,  StockdaleY.  Haneard,  9  A. 
&  B.  130,  Beg.  v.  Paty,  Lord  Skafteebury^e 
case,  and  Brass  Oroely^e  case.  These  aa- 
thoiities  refute  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Lord  Denma/n  and  Coleridge,  J.,  that  the 
warrants  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  test  as  those  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  rank  of  the  Court  is  higher  the 
construction  ought  to  be  more  strict. 

Alderson.  B.  :  It  rather  turns,  I  think, 
upon  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  than 
the  dignity  of  the  person,  A  maeistrate 
has  limited  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the 
matters  coming  before  him,  and  therefore 
you  are  obliged  to  see,  npon  the  face  of 
the  warrant,  that  he  has  acted  within  the 
limit  of  the  powers  given  to  him.  It  is 
very  di£ferent  from  tne  Court  exercising 
general  powers. 

Attorney  Oeneral ;  Primdfcieie  an  inferior 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction;  primd  facie 
a  Superior  Court  has  a  general  jurisdic- 
tion, though  there  may  be  a  Saperior 
Court  which  has  not  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Parke,  B.,  referred  to  the  Court  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham  and  to  Peacoek 
V.  Bea,(b) 

I      Attorney  Oeneral:  The  distinction  was 
discussed  in  Harrison  v.  Wrighi.{e) 
1      The  language  of  Ooleridge,  J.,  in    the 


(a)  Cowp.  512. 
(6)  1  Saund.  73. 
(c)  13M.  &W.  818. 
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present  oMe  is  at  TMrianoe  with  what  he 
said  in  Siockdaie  y.  Han$ard :  (a) 

"  Although  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  Court 
over  which  the  Court  exercises  a  power  of  revi- 
sion and  control^  even  in  matters  directly  within 
their  cognizance,  it  will  require  to  see  the  cause 
of  committal  in  the  warrant,  yet,  with  regard  to 
Courts  of  so  high  a  dignity  as  the  Houses  of 
Pturliament,  if  an  adjudication  be  stated  gener- 
ally fbr  a  contempt,  as  contempts  are  clearly 
within  their  oognixance,  a  respectful  and  a 
reasonable  intendment  will  be  made,  that  the 
particular  facts  in  which  the  committal  in 
question  has  proceeded,  warranted  it  in  point  of 
jurisdiction ;  for  the  propriety  of  the  adjudication, 
that  being  assumed,  would  of  oonrse  not  be  to 
be  inquired  into.  But  in  both  oases  the  principle 
of  the  decision  is,  that  there  has  been  an  adjudi- 
cation l^  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction/' 

Lord  Denman  in  liis  jnd^ent  admits 
that  the  Hotise  is  armed  irith  powers  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
says: 

"  As  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  of  inquiry 
may  obviously  be  wholly  defeated  by  delay,  it 
may  he  necessary  to  secure  such  attendance  by 
coercive  measures  and  without  explanation,  and 
of  that  necessity  the  House  alone  can  judge." 

If  the  Honse  were  inqniring  into  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy,  and  considered  it 
necessary  to  exam  me  someone  who  woald 
abscond  on  notice  of  their  intention,  and 
canse  others  to  abscond  as  well,  then  if  the 
warrant  wonld  not  be  good  withont  stating 
the  canse,  the  priyacy  of  the  inyestigation 
would  be  fmstrated. 

PeierBdorff:  It  should  at  least  appear 
that  the  party  was  to  attend  generally 
to  be  subject  to  examination. 

Parks,  B.  :  Do  you  saj^  that  the  warrant 
would  have  been  good  if  it  had  stated  that 
he  was 'to  be  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  P 

Peiendorf:  A  warrant  issued  by  the 
House  to  bring  the  party  before  the  House, 
in  order  that  he  might  furnish  informa- 
tion, would  be  better  if  it  stated  that  he 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  House  to 
fiimish  that  information,  than  a  warrant 
that  gaye  no  cause  at  all,  but  still  I  say 
that  that  would  be  bad.  It  must  show 
that  he  will  not  come  yoluntarily,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken. 

Paxks,  B.  :  The  form  I  put  to  you  first, 
you  say  is  not  sufficient.  Would  this  be 
sufficient  P — 

"  Whereas  it  appears  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  witness  will  not  voluntarily  come, 
and  must  be  taken  into  custody  to  be  brought ; " 

would  it  be  good  then,  or  must  they  say 
that  he  had  absconded  f^om  a  former 
order  P 


(a)  9  A.  &  £.  228. 


PeUndorf:  It  would  not,  because  they 
cannot  send  for  him  in  custody  in  the  first 
instance. 

Pa&ks,  B.  :  Do  you  den^  that  in  any 
cases  they  can  take  a  man  mto  custody  to 
be  brought  up  as  a  witness  P 

PeterMorff:  Not  in  the  first  instance, 
not  until  he  is  guilty  of  contempt. 

Pa&ke,  B.  :  That  they  cannot  in  any 
case  bring  him  up  in  custody  as  a  witness, 
but  that  he  must  be  summoned  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  they  must  haye  adjudi- 
cated that  he  is  in  contempt  before  they 
can  bring  him  up  in  custody. 

Attorney  General :  That  would  be  a  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  effecting  the  purpose,  and 
Tery  likely  to  defeat  it ;  in  the  judgment 
of  Ooleridge,  J.,  it  seems  adnutted  that 
such  a  course  was  not  necessaiy.  Sup- 
posing this  was  an  order  of  a  Superior 
Court  of  Record,  whether  the  proceedings 
were  irregular  merely,  or  whether  they 
were  yoid,  no  action  could  be  maintained 
against  the  officer  for  exeoutiuf^  it,  unless 
it  were  a  statutory  power  which  he  had 
exceeded.  If  a  writ  of  right,  in  which 
the  Common  Pleas  had  exclusiye  jurisdic- 
tion, had  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  or  in  the  Exchequer, 
the  officer  would  not  be  liable  for  exe- 
cuting the  prooess,  because  he  is  the 
oiiioer  of  a  Superior  Court,  and  is  bound 
to  execute  its  process  without  inquiry; 
in  inferior  Courts,  if  he  puts  in  force  tbiat 
which  the  Court  has  no  authority  to  order, 
it  is  at  his  peril.  EiddeU  y.  Pakeman{a) 
is  an  instance  of  exemption  where  irregular 

Sroceedings  had  been  laken  in  a  Superior 
lourt  and  neyer  set  aside ;  the  law  as  to 
cases  before  inferior  Courts  and  justices  is 
kkid  down  by  Tiindal,  C.J.,  in  MorreU  y. 
Martin.(b) 

In  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  no  action 
lies  against  a  judge  for  excommunicating 
improperly,  if  he  acted  within  his  juris- 
diction, Ackerley  y.  Pa/rkin8on;{c)  other- 
wise, if  he  exceeded  it,  Beawrain  y. 
Scott  s(d)  and  the  same  law  applies  to  the 
officer. 

In  the  Countess  of  BtUUmd'e  case,(e)  it 
was  held  that  the  sheriff  and  his  officers 
might  execute  a  ecmiae  awarded  against 
the  Countess  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  although  the  warrant  showed  that 
she  was  a  peeress  and  that  no  capicLS  lay 
against  her;  Andrews  y.  Marri8,{f)  Ca/r- 
ratt  V.  Morley,{g)  Draper    y.    Bl(mey,{h) 


(a)  2  Cr.  M.  &  R  80. 
(6)  8  Man.  &  G.  581. 
(c)  8M.  &S.  411. 
'  Id)  8  Camp.  888. 
(e)  6  Rep.  526. 
(/)   I  Q.  B.  8. 
(g)  1  Q.  B.  18. 
(A)  2  Saund.  198 
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FarsofiB  v.  Ll4yyd,(d)  Grant  v.  Bagge,(h). 
It  would  be  idlo  to  say  that  the  sheriff  or 
his  officer  is  not  liable  if  the  action,  not 
lying  in  the  Court  from  which  the  pro- 
cess issued,  oonld  be  brought  in  another. 
Where,  however,  the  Courts  are  exercising 
a  power  created  by  Act  of  Parliament 
stricter  rules  prevail,  as  in  the  case  of 
orders  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Court 
of  Beview,  under  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.  Muakett 
V.  Drummo7id,{c)  Ghristie  v.  Unwin,{d) 
Bra/nches  v.  Molyneux.(e) 

Pabre,  B.  :  In  Harrison  v.  Wright  the 
objection  that  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  bad  exceeded  a  statutory 
jurisdiction  was  got  over  by  show- 
ing the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the 
order. 

Attorney  General:  The  distinction  be- 
tween common  law  and  statutory  juris- 
diction seems  contemplated  by  Ciord 
Ellenhorough  in  Burdett  v.  Ahbott,(f)  where 
he  puts  the  case : 

"  Suppose  the  defect  in  the  process  were  in  a 
matter  required  by  positive  statute  of  whicli 
all  the  Courts  must  take  cognisance.  If,  indeed, 
it  were  a  doubtful  matter  which  might  involve 
any  question  as  to  the  i»ractice  of  another  Court, 
we  should  send  him  to  that  Court.'* 

The  cases  cited  on  the  other  side  do  not 
establish  the  proposition  that  a  Superior 
Court  will  judge  of  the  process  issuing 
from  another  Superior  Court. 

In  the  case  of  the  Martihalaoa,  it  was  the 
process  of  an  inferior  Court.  Prigg  v. 
Adams  decided  that  a  judgment  of  the 
Common  Pleas  contrary  to  a  statute  esta- 
blishing a  local  Court  was  voidable  only, 
and  not  void,  and  that  no  action  would  lie 
against  the  officer  of  the  Common  Pleas 
for  executing  the  process.  In  an  inferior 
Court  this  would  have  been  otherwise,  and 
the  case  is  authority  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error.  In  Ba/rker  v.  Brahami  the  ca,  sa, 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  been 
set  aside  bv  that  Court  before  the  action 
.was  brougnt  in  the  Common  Pleas.  In 
Bryant  v.  Clutton,{g)  it  was  held  that  the 
party  who  had  sued  out  a  wrongful  attach- 
ment might  be  liable,  but  the  attachment 
WAS  then  at  an  end. 

Thero  is  conclusive  authority  to  show 
that  whei*e  a  process  is  subBisting,  whether 
that  process  is  irregular  or  void,  in  the 
case  of  a  Court  of  superior  jurisdiction  no 

(a)  2  W.  Bl.  845;  8  Wils.  341 

(6)  3  East  128.  140. 

(0  10  B.  &  C.  153. 

{d)  U  A.  &  E.  373.  Parke,  B.,  stated  that 
the  order  there  was  not  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  reported,  but  by  the  Court  of 
lie  view. 

v«)  4  M .  &  G.  226. 

i^f)   14  Plast  64. 

(^)   I  M.  &  W.  408. 


action  can  be  maintained  against  the 
officer  who  has  executed  it.  If,  therefore, 
we  transfer  the  principles  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Courts  of  superior 
jurisdiotion,  to  the  case  of  a  warrant  or 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  this 
subsisting  warrant  is  a  good  justification 
to  the  officer — he  was  bound  to  obey  it,  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  con- 
tempt of  the  House  if  he  had  not  obeyed 
it ;  and  in  conformity  to  that  which  has 
been  laid  down  with  regard  to  officers  of 
the  superior  Court-s  of  Justice,  an  officer 
of  the  House  of  Commons  executing  a 
warrant  in  a  matter  upon  which  they  have 
jurisdiction,  is  completely  protected  from 
any  action  being  maintained  against  him. 
If  the  warrant  of  a  House  of  Parliament 
is  n6t  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
process  of  an  inferior  Court,  or  the  warrant 
of  a  justice,  there  is  no  authority  for  re- 

?uiring  a  direct  adjudication  of  contempt, 
n  Lord  Sha^teshwru's  case,  the  warrant 
ordered  the  Constable  of  tho  Tower  to  take 
and  keep  the  prisoners  in  custody 
"  during  His  Majesty^s  pleasure  and  the  pleasure 
of  this  House  for  their  high  contempt  committed 
against  this  House.*' 

There  is  no  adjudication  of  contempt  in  the 
warrant,  and  it  is  to  keep  during  tne  plea- 
sure of  the  King  and  the  House.  It  would 
certainly  be  bad  by  the  tests  contended  for 
on  the  other  side.     Sir  Thomas  Jones  said : 

'*  Such  a  return  made  by  an  ordinary  Court  of 
justice  would  have  been  ill  and  uncertain ;  hut 
the  case  is  different  when  it  comes  from  this 
high  Court,  to  which  so  great  respect  hath  been 
paid  by  our  predecessors,  that  they  deferred  the 
determination  of  doubts  conceived  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  until  they  had  received  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  in  Parliament.'' 

Maule,  J. :  Certainly,  in  the  warrant  in 
Lord  8hafteshury*8  case  there  was  some- 
thing to  let  the  person  know  why  he  was 
taken  and  carriea  to  the  Tower.     In  this 
'  warrant,  there  is  nothing  further  than  that 
I  the  House  of  Commons  wants  him. 
i      Attorney  General :  In  Green  y.  Elgie  la)  a 
'  warrant  similar  to  that  in  Lord  Shaftes- 
\  hwry's  case,  when  issued  by  an  inferior 
I  Court,  the  Court  of  Beview,  was  held  bad. 
'  The  case  of  Beg,  v.  Paty  is  the  strongest 
'  authority  in  favour  of  the  absolute  and 
'  uncontrolled  jurisdiction  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  matters  at  least  of  contempt, 
because   there    they   introduced    circnm- 
staYices  into  tho  warrant  which  of  them- 
I  selves  would  not  amount  to  a  contempt, 
I  and  yet  adjudged  that  they  did  amount  to 
I  a  contempt  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
;  of  the  House. 

"  By   virtue  of  an   Order  of  the  Honse  of 
I  Commons  of  England  in  Parhament  assembled, 

I  (a)  5  Q.  B.  99. 
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this  daj  made,  these  are  to  require  you  forth- 
with upon  sight  hereof  to  receive  into  your 
custody  the  body  of  John  Paty,  who,  lis  it 
appears  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  guilty  of 
commencing  and  prosecuting  an  action  at  com- 
mon law  against  the  )ate  constables  of  Ayles- 
bury, for  not  allowing  his  vote  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
declaration,  in  high  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  in  breach  ot  the  known  privileges  of  this 
Uonse,  and  him  in  safe  custody  to  keep  duriug 
the  pleasure  of  the  said  House  of  Commons,  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warrant." 

It  was  held  by  all  the  Judges  of  England, 
except  my  Lord  Holt,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  having  adjudged  that  there  was 
a  contempt,  the  Court  could  not  inquire 
into  it ;  it  bad  passed  in  rem  judicatamj 
and  they  were  concluded  by  that  return. 
This  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Patteson 
and  Coleridge^  J  J.,  in  StockdaJle  v.  Han- 
8ard,{a) 

Alderson,  B.  :  It  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
if  a  commitment  which  states  a  contempt 
and  no  specific  cause  be  good,  why  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  they  call  a  con- 
tempt should  make  any  difference. 

Attorney  General:  The  authorities  show 
that  with  regard  to  warrants  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  is  infinitely  more  laxity 
allowed  than  with  regard  to  the  warrants 
of  any  of  the  regular  and  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country.  In  JToJ^twe'a  case  (&)  the 
warrant  recited  a  contempt,  but  did  not,  if 
construed  with  strictness,  purport  to  com- 
mit for  contempt. 

As  to  the  question  of  adjudication,  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  warrant  does  show 
an  adjudication ;  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  present 
case^  and  not  denied  in  Siochdale  v.  Han- 
sard, that  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Court  of  inquiry  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  whom  they  wish  to 
examine,  and  the  warrant  here  recites  their 
order  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  sent  for. 

Lastly,  the  warrant  justifies  the  tres- 
passes complained  of.  It  is  clear  that 
"sent  for"  m  the  recital  means  that  the 
party  is  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
and  the  necessary  acts  done  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Pabk£,  B.  :  There  was  not  a  majority 
with  my  brother  Wightman  on  that  point. 
Cw.  aan.  vult 

Tuesday,  2nd  February  1S47. 

Paske,  B.,  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court:  This  case  was  argued  very 
ably  and  elaborately  at  the  sittings  of  this 
Court  of  Error,  after  Trinity  and  Michael- 
mas Terms  last.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  sittings  we  have  lost  our 

(a)  9  A.  &  E.  195  and  828. 
(6)  2  Chit  Kep.  208. 


deeply  lamented  chief,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal,  and  if  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  this  Court  had  had  any  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  judgment  which  they 
ought  to  pronounce,  they  would  certainly 
have  desired  the  attendance  of  the  other 
Judges  who  now  compose  the  Court,  upon 
a  second  argument  of  this  important  case ; 
but  ray  brothers,  ^^(i^rtfon,  CoUnian,  Mauls, 
Bolfe,  Creaewell,  and  myself,  who  heard 
the  whole  aigumeiit,  agreeing  entirely  in 
opinion,  we  have  thought  it  unnecessai-y 
to  require  that  assistance. 

Upon  the  argument,  every  case  bearing 
upon  the  question  under  cousidei  atioii,  or 
relating  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
Parliament,  was  brouorht  before  us,  and 
commented  upon.  We  deem  it  right  to 
abstain  from  giving  an  opinion  upiiu  some 
of  the  questions  as  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  which  were  discussed  by  the 
learned  counsel,  because  our  judgment  in 
no  way  depends  upon  them. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  decide  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  judge 
of  its  own  privileges,  not  merely  when  it 
is  adjudicatmg  on  their  alleged  violation, 
but  in  all  cases,  so  that  whatever  it  com- 
mands must  be  deemed  to  be  in  conformity 
to  them,  and  the  mere  order  of  the  House, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication, precluding  all  inquiry  into  its 
legality  by  any  ordinary  Court ;  because 
we  find  that  the  privileges  involved  in 
this  case  are  not  in  the  least  doubtful, 
and  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  is,  in  our 
opinion,  valid,  so  as  to  be  a  protection  to 
the  officer  of  the  House,  upon  a  principle 
which,  as  it  applies  to  the  process  and 
officers  of  every  Superior  Court,  must 
surely  be  applicable  to  those  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  and  each  branch 
of  it. 

The  question  arises  upon  a  writ  of  error, 

after  a  judgment  on  demurrer  to  pleas  in 

an  action  of  trespass,  and  all  we  have  to 

determine  is,  whether  those  pleas,  or  any 

and  which  of  them,  are  a  good  answer  to 

the  declaration    of   the  plaintiff   below, 

I  complaining  of  a  trespass ;  and  in  order 

I  to  do  so,   we  must  decide  whether  the 

I  defendant  was  justified  or  not  in  doing 

I  the  act  complained  of,  by  the  authority 

relied  on  in  the  pleas,  and  consequently 

'  whether  that  authority  was  sufficient  in 

I  point  of  law. 

The  trespass  alleged  is  an  assault  on 

the  plaintiff,  the  caiTying  him  along  a 

'  passage  to  a  room,  and  then  alonff  another 

'  passage  to  another  room,  and  detaining 

'  aim  tliere. 

I      The  first  and  second  pleas  do  not  differ 

I  from  each  other  in  any  respect  necessary 

to  be  noticed.    They  both  state  that  cer- 

1  tain  matters  came  on  to  be  discussed  and 

debated  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
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disobedienoe  (whether  it  has  not  even 
without  disobedience  we  need  not  inqnire) 
to  bring  them  in  cnstodj  to  the  Bar,  for 
the  purpose  of  examination ;  and  secondly, 
if  there  be  a  charge  of  contempt  and 
breach  of  privilege,  and  an  order  ror  the 
person  charged  to  attend  and  answer  it, 
and  a  wilful  disobedience  of  that  order, 
the  House  has  undoubtedly  the  power  to 
oause  the  person  charged  to  be  talcen  into 
custody,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  Bar  to 
answer  the  charge ;  and  further,  the 
House  alone  is  the  proper  judge  when 
these  powers,  or  either  oi  them,  are  to  be 
exercised.  These  are  the  only  (questions 
of  privilege  involved  in  this  inquiry,  inde- 
pendently of  the  form  of  the  warrant. 

The  first  of  these  two  propositions  was 
rightly  admitted  in  the  iudgments  of 
Lord  benman  and  my  Brother  Ool&ridge, 
in  this  case  (as  well  as  by  Lord  Denman  in 
the  case  of  8U>ckddley.HaM9Curd),{a)  and  also 
in  the  judgment  of  my  Brother  WilUams, 
in  this  case ;  and  it  was  not  disputed  by 
ray  Brother  Wigh^man,  nor  at  the  Bar,  on 
the  argument  before  us ;  and  the  second 
is  equally  clear,  for  it  belongs  at  least  to 
every  Superior  Court. 

The  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  the 
form  of  the  warrant  alone ;  if  it  be  good, 
and  if  it  authorized  all  that  is  alleged  to 
have  been  done  by  virtue  of  it,  the  defen- 
dant wa8  justified;  if  it  was  bad,  or  if  it 
did  not  aathorise  all  that  the  defendant 
did,  he  was  not  justified ;  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted, and  properly  so,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  that  he  could  not  justify  under 
the  order  of  the  House  (independently  of 
the  warrant),  because  the  order  authorized 
no  particular  perton  to  take  the  plaintiff. 
To  connect  the  defendant  with  the  order, 
a  warrant  to  him  was  necessary. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  warrant  depends  mainly 
upon  a  preliminary  point,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  instrument  to  be  construed  P 
Is  it  to  be  examined  with  the  strictness 
with  which  we  look  at  the  warrants  of 
magistrates,  or  others  acting  by  special 
statutory  auihoritv,  and  out  of  the  course 
of  the  common  law-,  or  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  mandate  or  writ  of  a 
Superior  Court,  acting  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law  P 

The  Judges  who  composed  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  seem  all  to 
have  thought  that  the  Speaker's  warrant 
was  to  be  strictly  oons^ed;  and  Lord 
Den^nan  and  my  Brother  Coleridge  i^pear 
to  have  assimilated  it  to  the  warrant  or 
commitment  of  a  justice  of  the  peaoe,  and 
applied  the  same  rales  of  construction  to 
which  such  an  instnunent  is  always  sub- 
jected ;  all  the  three  Judges  held  it  to  be 


it  was  considered  by  that  House  to  be 
necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
ouestioned  and  examined  at  the  Bar  of 
tne  House  touching  those  matters;  that 
an  order  of  the  House  was  made  that  he 
should  attend  the  House  forthwith,  of 
which  order  he  had  notice ;  that  he  wil- 
fully and  contemptnously  refused  to  obey 
the  order,  and  concealed  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  attendance  on  the 
House,  and  thereupon,  in  order  to  conn>el 
the  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House,  to  be  questioned  on  those 
matters,  it  was  ordered  and  resolved  by 
the  House,  that  the  plaintiff  should  be 
sent  for,  and  brought  before  the  House  in 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 
that  the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly;  that  the  Speaker  did  issue 
his  warrant  accordingly,  by  which  warrant, 
after  reciting  therein  that  the  House  of 
Commons  hM  that  day  ordered  that  the 
plaintiff  should  be  sent  for  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  he  required  and 
authorized  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take 
into  custody  the  body  of  the  plaintiff;  and 
the  defendant  then  proceeds  to  justify,  as 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  all  the  trespasses  com- 
plained of,  including  the  detaining  of  the 
plaintiff  until  he  could  bring  him  before 
the  House. 

The  third  plea  states,  that  it  was  ordered 
by  the  House  that  the  plaintiff  should 
attend  the  House  to  answer  a  charge 
against  him  of  a  breach  and  contempt  of 
privilege,  of  which  order  he  had  notice ; 
that  he  did  not  attend,  but  wilfully  and 
contemptuously,  and  without  reasonable 
cause,  disregarded  the  order,  and  con- 
cealed and  secreted  himself,  and  there- 
upon an  order  and  warrant,  similar  to 
those  in  the  first  and  second  pleas,  were 
made,  under  which  there  is  a  similar 
justification. 

The  fourth  plea  states  an  order  to 
attend  (without  assigning  the  cause  of  the 
order),  and  a  wilful  disobedience  of  the 
order,  and  the  warrant  as  before. 

Upon  the  argument  of  the  demurrer  to 
these  pleas,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
was  divided ;  but  judgment  was  gi  ven  by 
the  majority  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  on 
the  ground  of  a  detect  in  the  warrant; 
and  the  question  which  we  have  to  decide 
is  the  same,  whether  the  warrant  was 
defective  or  not  P 

For  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  by  law  the  par- 
ticular powers  to  take  into  custody  which 
in  the  three  firstpleas  it  is  expressly  averred 
to  have  exercised  (and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other).  First,  that  House, 
which  forms  the  great  inquest  of  the 
nation  {Coke,  4  Inst.  11),  has  a  power 
to  institfute  inquiries,  and  to  order  the 
attendance  of  witneMes,  and  in  case  of 


(a)  9  A.  &  E.  115. 
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void»  because  it  did  not  show  a  snfficiexit 
aothority,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  jnatify  the 
defendant  in  all  he  admitted  to  have  done, 
though  they  did  not  agree  in  the  nature  of 
the  defect.  If  this  had  been  the  case  of  a 
ma^trate  acting  nnder  some  statute 
which  gave  him  a  snecial  authority  to 
take  a  man  into  custody,  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  are  stated  in  the  three 
first  pleas,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have 
agreed  with  those  learned  Judges,  that  a 
warrant  in  a  similar  form  would  have 
been  void,  those  circumstances  not  ap- 
pearing upon  the  face  of  it;  for  in  the 
case  of  special  authorities,  given  by 
statute  to  justices  or  others,  acting  out  of 
the  ordioary  course  of  the  common  law, 
the  Instruments  by  which  they  act,  whether 
warrants  to  arrest,  commitments,  or 
orders,  or  convictions,  or  inquisitions, 
ought,  according  to  the  course  of  deci- 
sions, to  show  their  authority  on  the  face 
of  them,  by  direct  averment  or  reasonable 
intendment:  not  so  the  process  of 
Superior  Courts,  acting  by  the  authority 
of  the  common  law. 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Peacock 
y.  BeU,{a)  the  rule  as  to  pleading  is  well 
expressed  thus: 

"  The  old  rule  for  jurisdiction  is,  that  nothing 
shall  be  intended  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Superior  Court  but  that  which  specially 
appears  to  be  so;  nothing  is  intended  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Inferior  Court  but 
that  which  is  expressly  alleged ;  " 

and  therefore  the  minority  of  the  Court 
held,  that  the  Courts  of  Counties  Palatine, 
being  Superior  Courts,  the  record  in  those 
Courts  need  not  state  the  cause  of  action 
to  have  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  presumed  witli  respect 
to  such  writs  as  are  actually  issued  by 
Buperior  Courts,  that  they  are  duly  issued, 
ana  in  a  case  in  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  the  contrary  appear  on  the 
face  of  them ;  as  it  would,  for  instance,  if 
a  writ  of  capias  for  a  criminal  matter 
issued  from  tne  Common  Pleas,  or  a  writ 
in  a  real  action  (before  the  abolition  of 
such  remedies)  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject, from  the  King's  Bench,  or  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  all  which  cases  the  want  of 
jurisdiction  would  appear.  But  writs 
issued  by  a  Superior  Court,  not  appearing 
to  be  out  of  the  scope  of  their  juriBdiction, 
are  valid  of  themselves,  without  any 
further  allegation,  and  a  protection  to  all 
officers  and  others  in  their  aid,  acting 
under  them ;  and  that,  although  they  be 
on  the  face  of  them  irregular,  as  a  capias 
against  a  peeress.  Countess  of  Bidlofnd's 
cas6,(5)  or  void  in  form,  as  a  capias  ad 
regpondmdum,    not   returnable   the    next 

(a)  1  Sannd.  74. 
(6)  6Bep.  64a. 


term,  Pa/rsoiu  v.  Lloyd,{a)  for  the  officers 
ought  not  to  examine  the  judicial  act  of 
the  Court,  whose  servants  they  are,  nor 
exercise  their  judgment  touching  the  vali- 
dity of  the  process  in  point  of  law,  but  are 
bound  to  execute  it,  and  are  therefore 
protected  by  it. 

Many  of  the  writs  issued  by  Superior 
Courts  do,  upon  the  face  of  them,  recite 
the  cause  of  tiieir  issuing,  and  show  their 
legality ;  writs  of  execution,  for  instance. 
Others,  however,  do  not,  and  though  un- 
questionably valid,  are  framed  in  a  form 
which,  if  they  had  proceeded  from  magis- 
trates or  persons  having  a  special  juris- 
diction unknown  to  the  common  law, 
would  have  been  clearly  insufficient,  and 
would  have  rendered  them  altogether 
void.  A  capias  ad  respondendum,  for 
example,  issued  before  the  recent  statute, 
1  and  2  Vict.  c.  110.,  stales  no  original 
writ,  no  affidavit  of  debt,  nor  any  plea 
commenced  before  the  capias  issued,  and 
is  still  unquestionably  valid ;  yet  if  in- 
stead of  being  issued  by  a  Superior  Court, 
it  had  proceeded  from  an  individual  who 
had  a  special  limited  power  by  a  statute, 
after  an  original  writ  from  Chanceir 
directed  to  him,  or  after  a  suit  institutea, 
and  affidavit  of  debt,  to  command  another 
to  be  arrested,  a  warrant  in  this  form 
would  have  been  as  clearly  bad.  So  writs 
of  attachment  from  Sui)erior  Courts  do 
not  state  the  previous  steps  of  a  charge 
of  contempt,  the  rule  of  Court  that  they 
should  issue,  or  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tempt. That  issued  from  the  Common 
Pleas  (not  against  officers  of  the  Court 
merely,  but  against  individuals)  simply 
orders  the  sheriff  to  bring  the  party  into 
Court  on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  to  Her 
Majesty  of  and  concerning  those  things 
which,  on  her  behalf,  shall  then  and  there 
be  objected  against  him.  There  is  no 
recital  of  any  previous  proceeding,  no 
statement  of  the  nature  of 'the  charge, 
none  of  the  adjudication  of  the  Court  that 
it  ought  to  be  answered ;  yet  this  writ  is 
as  unquestionably  good,  as  it  would  have 
been  unquestionably  bad,  had  it  been 
issued  by  a  magistrate  or  other  individual 
who  had  a  special  jurisdiction  to  punish 
for  such  ofi'ences  as  would  constitute  a 
contempt  of  Court,  or  any  other  particular 
o Hence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  if  a  writ 
of  a  Superior  Court  expressed  no  cause  at 
all,  it  would  be  leeal,  and  the  defendant 
not  bailable,  according  to  what  Lord  Coke 
says  in  the  Brewers*  case.  (6) 

It  was  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  was  done 
at  the  Bar,  that  an  adjudication  of  a  con- 
tempt was  a  necessary  part  of  every  com- 
mittal for  a  contempt,  and  that  an  attach- 


(a)  3  Wils.  341. 
Ih)  1  BoUe  Rep. 
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mont  would  be  invalid  without  it.  It  is 
not  80  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  common 
law,  as  has  been  stated,  nor  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  lately 
decided,  after  an  inquiry  into  precedents, 
Ex  parte  Vcm  Sandam,  [a) 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  two  cases  stated  in  the  plead- 
ings, in  each  of  which  it  is  acting  for 
ittelf,  and  enforcing  its  own  lawful  autho- 
rity, bear  a  close  analogy  to  cases  of  con- 
tempt, in  which  the  Superior  Courts  in 
Westminster  Hall  are  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  are  enforcing  theirs.  If  in 
these  Courts  the  writ  of  attachment  need 
not  state  any  special  grounds,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Court  is  acting  duly,  form- 
ally, and  regularly,  what  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  requiring  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  so  P  If  the  writ  of  attach- 
ment in  the  general  form  used  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sheriff,  the  officer  of  the 
Court  executing  it  (as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  he  need  state  nothing  in  his  plea  bat 
the  issuing  of  the  attachment,  I  refer  to 
Levvnz*8  Entries,  page  191,  Britton  v. 
aoZe,(6)  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3  M.  24),  why 
should  not  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker,  in 
a  general  form,  be  equally  a  protection  to 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  the  proper  officer  of 
the  House  P  We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  at  least  as  much  respect  is  to  be 
shown,  and  as  much  authority  to  be  attri- 
buted, to  thoF^e  mandates  of  the  House  as 
to  those  of  the  highest  Courts  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  officers  of  the  ordinary 
Courts  are  bound  to  obey  the  process 
delivered  to  them,  and  are  therefore  pro- 
tected by  it,  the  officer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  as  much  bound,  and  equally 
protected.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
part  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
which  is,  without  question,  not  merely  a 
superior,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
country,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  Law  (Lord  Camden,  in  Entiek 
V.  Carrington  (c) ) ;  and  if  we  give  credit  to 
the  Courts  of  common  law,  that  they  will 
not  issue  writs  of  attachment  except  in 
due  course,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  possible  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  which  this 
principle  may  give  rise,  by  enabling  a 
Court  to  imprison  for  any  cause,  why 
should  we  not  equally  give  credit  to  both 
branches  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
that  they  also  will  duly  execute  their 
powers,  in  obedience  to  the  law  from 
which  they  derive  them,  and  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  Courts,  they  are 
subject,    though    this    oourse    may    also 

(a)   1  Ph.  445,  605. 
(6)  1  Salk.  409. 
(c)   l9St.  Tr.  1047. 


'  possibly  lead  to  the  same  consequence,  the 
'  abuse  of  the   liberty  of  the  subject,   by 
I  their  imprisoning  any  one  at  their  mere 
will  and  pleasure  ? 

The  possibility  of  abuse,  which  is  urged 
as  an  objection  to  the  power  of  either 
HoQse  to  issue  its  mandate  in  such  a  form, 
is  no  valid  argument  against  its  existence. 
If  it  were,  it  would  apply  equally  to  all 
the  Snperior  Courts,  which,  without  doubt, 
have  the  power  of  issuing  theirs,  in  the 
form  before  referred  to ;  and  it  would  ap- 
ply also  to  the  other  admitted  legal  powers 
.of  these  CouriH,  which  may  be  abused 
without  adequate  remedy. 

In  case  of  an  improper  exercise  of  this 
power  of  attachment  by  a  Court  of  Law  or 
Equity,  or  by  either  branch  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  there  can  be  no 
appeal ;  the  only  remedy  is  by  application 
to  the  sense  of  justice  of  each  Court ;  and 
it  would  be  improper  to  s appose  that  any 
one  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to 
abuse  the  power,  or  less  likely  to  grant 
redress,  than  another. 

That  the  rule  which  we  have  stated  does 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  is  proved 
by  numerous  authorities.  Mr.  Justice 
Powys,  in  Beg,  v.  Paiy,{a)  says : 

•*  That  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  great 
Court,  and  all  things  done  by  them  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  rite  acta,  and  the  matter  need  not 
be  specially  recited  in  their  warrants,  for  the 
same  reason  as  we  commit  people  by  a  rule  of 
two  lines ;  and  such  commitments  are  held  good, 
because  it  is  to  be  intended  that  we  understand 
what  we  do." 

Mr.  Justice  Blacketone  says  in  Brass 
Gro8hy*8  case: (6) 

''  Little  nice  objections  of  particular  words, 
and  forms  and  ceremonies  of  execution,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon ;  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  Orders  of 
that  House,  and  their  execution,  to  be  according 
to  law." 

By  *'  execution,"  we  suppose  he  means 
the  warrant,  and  Hawkine  sums  up  the 
authorities  thus  :(c) 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  re- 
spect is  to  be  paid  to  all  their  proceedings,  and 
that  whenever  the  contrary  does  not  plainly  and 
expressly  appear,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  they 
act  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  agreeably  to 
the  usage  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  rules  of 
law  and  justice." 

Citations  may  be  multiplied  to  the 
same  effect.  Sir  Thomas  JoneSf  in  Lord 
Shafteehtmf'a  case, ((2)  says  : 

«  The  course  of  all  Courts  ought  to  be  con- 


(a)  SLd.  Raym.  1108. 
(6)  8  Wils.  205. 
(c)  S  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  15.  s. 
(<0  6  St.  Tr.  1206. 
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sidered,  for  it  in  the  law  of  the  Court,  and  it  has 
not  been  affirmed  that  the  usage  of  the  House  uf 
Lords  has  used  to  express  the  matter  more  par- 
ticularly, on  commitments  for  contemptH,  and 
therefore  I  shall  take  it  to  be  according  to  the 
course  of  Parliament/' 

Oojdd,  J.,  Beg.  v.  FaJty^(a)  says : 

**  A  commitment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  superior  to  this  Court,  is  not  reversible 
for  form." 

Lord  Tenterden,  in  HdbhouM^s  case,(&) 
says: 

*'  We  cannot  inquire  into  the  form  of  the  com- 
mitment, even  supposing  it  to  be  open  to  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  informality." 

If,  then,  we  oonstme  the  warrant  of 
the  Speaker  with  only  the  same  respect 
that  we  should  show  to  a  writ  ont  of  any 
of  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  we  clearly 
think  we  ought  to  hold  it  to  be  valid. 

From  the  three  first  pleas  we  know  that, 
in  fact,  the  warrant  issued  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  House  had  clearly  jurisdiction, 
and  that  it  properly  issued,  and  in  its 
form  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  con- 
traiy.  The  fourth  plea,  though  it  does 
not  show  affirmatively  that  the  warrant 
did  issue  in  a  matter  within  then*  jurisdic- 
tion, does  not  show  the  contrary,  and  as 
the  Order  is  within  the  scope  of  their 
general  jurisdiction,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  unauly  made.  The  House  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  order  the  plaintiff  into 
custody,  and  to  have  him  brought  to  the 
Bar,  and  had  also  as  much  right  over  its 
own  forms  as  any  other  Court  has;  it 
must  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  right 
form,  being  that  which  it  has  chosen  to 
adopt.  And  if  we  instruct  ourselves  by 
consulting  precedents,  we  know  that  it  is 
in  a  form  not  improper;  for  there  are 
many  in  a  form  as  general  with  respect  to 
the  recitfd,  and  some  equally  so  as  to  the 

(a)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1106. 
(6)  2  Chit.  Bep.  210. 


mandatory  part.  (See  the  Printed  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Privilege,  in  Howard 
V.  Ooaset,  pages  94,  99,  101,  103, 104,  105, 
115,  118.) 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the 
warrant  was  valid ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  opinion  of  this  Court  and  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  is  only  this,  that  they  construe  the 
warrant  as  they  would  that  of  a  magis- 
trate, we  construe  it  as  a  Writ  from  a 
Superior  Court.  The  authorities  relied 
upon  by  them  relate  to  the  warrants  and 
commitments  of  magistrates ;  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  writs  and  mandates  of  Su- 
perior Courts,  still  less  to  those  of  either 
branch  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

One  question  only  remains :  Was  the 
warrant  such  as  to  authorise  all  the  tres- 
passes complained  of  P 

It  appeal's  to  us  that  we  ought  to  read 
the  mandatory  part  in  connexion  with  the 
recital,  and  so  reading  it,  it  seems  to  us 
clear  that  it  authorizes  the  defendant  to 
do  that  which  the  recited  Order  com- 
manded; viz.  not  merely  to  take  l^e 
plaintiff*,  but  to  bring  him  to  the  Bar.  In 
this  respect,  both  my  late  Brother 
WUliame  and  my  Brother  Ooleridge,  and 
we  think  rightly,  differed  from  Lord  Den- 
tnon  and  my  Brother  Wighimcm. 

We  agree  therefore  with  my  late 
Brother  Williams ^(a)  and  consider  this 
warrant  to  be  valid  ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
also,  that  the  defendant  was  justified  by  it 
in  all  which  he  did.  And  for  these  reasons 
we  think  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  all  the  pleas 
ought  to  be  reversed. 

M^TBttiALs  ma.de  use  OF. — The  above 
report  is  compiled  from  the  published 
shorthand  writer's  notes  and  the  report 
in  10  Q.B.  359. 

(a)  Died  September  14,  1846. 
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MUNDEN  agmmt  THE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 


Charlotte  Munden 


The  Duke  of  Brunswick  ■ 


AGAINST 


Plai/ntiff. 
Defendant. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Quekn's  Bknch  before  Lord  Denman, 
L.C.J.,  Patteson,  Wightman,  and  Erle,  JJ.,(a)  in  an  Action  of 
Debt  on  demurrer  to  the  Plaintjff*s  Replication.  April  27, 
Mat  26, 1847.  (Reported  in  10  Q.B.  656, 11  Jar.  80],  &  16  L.J.  N.S. 
Q.B.  300.) 

Action  of  debt  on  an  annuitj  deed.  Plea,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  deed  the  defendant 
vas  the  reigning  sovereign  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg ;  that  the  deed  was  made  by  him 
within  his  dominionB  ;  and  that,  from  the  time  of  the  making  thereof  until  action  brought,  he  had 
been,  and  still  was,  justly  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  priyileges  appertaining  to  him 
as  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg.  Replication,  that  after  the  making  of  the  deed,  the 
defendant  had  quitted  his  dominions,  and  was  domiciled  in  England  as  a  private  individual. 

Held  bj  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  demurrer  to  the  replication — 

Action  againat  fareiffn  sovereign. ^b) 

That  the  plea  was  bad  for  not  stating  that  defendant  was  reigning  sovereign  duke  at  the 
time  when  the  action  was  brought  or  plea  pleaded. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(6)  See  The  Duke  of  Brunsunch  v.  the  King  of  Hanover^  and  cases  there  cited,  above,  p.  34. 


Debt  on  an  annuity  deed  of  2nd  Feb- 
ruary 1829,  by  which  the  defendant 
ffranted  to  the  plaiutiff  an  annuity  of  2001. 
^r  her  life.  The  declaration  claimed  200^ 
as  the  annuity  due  and  nnpaid  in  February, 
1846. 

Plea.  That,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deed,  the  defendant  was  a  sovereign 
prince  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign duke  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneberg.  That  the  said  deed  was  made 
by  him  within  his  said  dominions,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  the  making  thereof 
continually,  and  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit,  defendant  had 
been,-  and  still  was,  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  rights,  prerogatives  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  him  as  the  Dnke 
of  Brunswick  a/nd  Luneberg.  That,  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  he  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  against  his  will  to  answer  to 
any  action  for  the  cause  aforesaid  before 
anv  justice  or  minister  of  the  Queen  of 
this  Kingdom,  or  other  judge  whomsoever, 
or  any  Court  whatsoever. 

Replication.  That  the  Court  ought  not 
to  be  barred  from  taking  cognizance  of 
the  aforesaid  action  of  the  plaintiff;  be- 
cause the  said  contract  was  made  by 
defendant,  and  the  said  debt  accrued  from 
defendant  to    plaintiff,    not    for,    or   in 


respect  of,  or  concerning,  any  matter  or 
thing  appertaining  to  the  said  state, 
government  or  policy  of  the  said  duchy  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneberg;  but  the  said 
debt  was,  and  is^  a  private  debt  owing  from 
defendant  in  his  private  and  personal  ca- 
pacity to  plaintiff.  That,  after  the  making 
of  the  said  deed,  and  before  the  accruing 
of  the  said  debt,  to  wit  on  1st  of  January 
1844,  defendant  quitted  the  dominions  and 
territory  of  the  said  duchy,  and  became,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  accruing  of  the  said  debt 
and  the  commencement  of  this  suit  was, 
and  still  is,  resident  and  domiciled  within 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court,  not  as  a  sovereign 
piince,  bat  as  a  private  individual ;  and 
Decame  and  was,  and  still  is,  under  the 
protection  of,  and  snbject  to,  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm,  owing  allegiance 
to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen;  and 
this  the  plaintiff  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore  she  prays  judgment  that  this 
Court  may  have  and  take  cognizance  of 
her  aforesaid  action  against  defendant, 
and  that  defendant  may  further  answer 
thereto. 

Demurrer,  on  the  following  gronnds: 
That  the  replication  does  not  traverse  any 
matter  alleged  in  the  plea*  nor  any  matter 
necessarily  implied  therein.    That,  if  tiie 
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allegatioii  therein,  that  defendant  is  resi- 
dent and  domiciled  within  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court, 
not  as  a  soyereign  prince  bat  as  a  private 
individaal,  be  intended  as  a  denial  of  the 
averment,  in  the  plea,  tbat  defendant  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  prerogatives  and 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  him  as  the 
Doke  of  Brunswick  and  Lundferg,  it  is  an 
informal  and  argumentative  denial  thereof. 
That  the  replication  is  not  sufficient 
hj  way  of  confession  and  avoidance, 
inasmuch  as  it  admits  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  deed,  defendant  was  a 
sovereign  prince ;  and  it  does  not  aver 
that  the  same  was  not  made  by  him  in 
that  character,  or  that  it  was  not  a  sove- 
reign act  and  grant,  or  that  the  same  was 
not  made  and  granted  by  him  in  his  sove- 
reign character.  That  the  averment,  that 
the  said  contract  was  made  by  defendant, 
and  the  debt  accrued  from  defendant  to 
plaintiff,  not  for,  or  in  respect  of,  or  con- 
cerning, any  matter  or  thing  appertaining 
to  the  state,  government  or  policy  of  the 
said  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg,  is 
ambi^ons,  uncertain  and  insufficient; 
and.  if  by  the  word  **  contract "  be  in- 
tended the  deed  in  the  declai-ation  men- 
tioned, the  plaintiff  ought,  according  to 
the  rules  of  pleading,  to  have  so  designated 
it ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  whole  of 
the  said  allegation,  that  the  said  deed  was 
a  sovereign  act  and  grant ;  and  the  allega- 
tion, that  the  debt  was  and  is  a  private 
debt,  is  a  mere  inference  of  law.  J  cinder 
in  demurrer. 

The  demurrer  was  argued  in  Saster 
term. 

Lu8h,{a)  for  the. defendant :  A  sovereign 
prince  is  not  liable  to  be  sned  in  this 
country  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  his 
own  dominions  ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  the 
record  that  the  defendant  executed  this 
deed  in  Brunswick,  and  that  he  was  then 
the  sovereign  of  tbat  state.  Nor  does  the 
replication  contain  any  traverse  of  the 
averment  that  the  defendant  is  still  en- 
titled to  the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign 
prince;  if  it  does,  the  traverse  is 
argumentative  and  incomplete;  for  the 
statement,  that  the  defendant  is  domiciled 
in  England  and  subject  to  its  laws,  would 
be  satisfied  by  proof  that  he  was  a  visitor 
in  this  country.  The  case  set  up  by  tbe 
replication  is,  that  the  act,  in  respect  of 
which  the  defendant  is  sued,  was  not  an 
act  of  state,  and  that  he  is  now  an  English 
subject.  But  the  act  in  question  is 
averred,  in  the  plea,  to  have  been  done  by 
the  defendant  while  he  was  a  sovereign 
prince ;  and  it  must  be  presumed  tbat  it 
was  dcme  by  him  in  tbat  character.  This 
point  was  much  discussed  in  The  Duke  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 


Brwuwiek  v.  The  King  of  Hanover ,  (a) 
where  Lord  Longdate,  in  his  judgment, 
says: 

"In  respect  of  any  act  done  out  of  this 
realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  tbe 
character  of  soyereign  or  to  the  character  of 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  attributable  rather  to  the  character 
of  sovereign  than  to  the  character  of  subject. 
And  it  further  appears  to  me,  that  in  a  suit  in 
this  Court  against  a  sovereign  prince,  who  is  also 
a  subject,  the  bill  ought  upon  the  face  of  it,  to 
shew  that  the  subject  matter  of  it  constitutes  a 
case  in  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  liable  to  be 
sued  as  a  subject.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider 
the  present  suit  as  an  ordinary  suit  between 
subject  and  subject;  it  is  a  suit  against  a  de- 
fendant, who  is  primS  facie  entitled  to  special 
immunities,  and  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  bill, 
that  the  case  made  by  it  is  a  case  to  which  the 
special  immunities  ought  not  to  be  extended." 

There  might  have  been  some  room  for 
argument,  if  the  replication  had  shewn 
that  the  defendant  could  have  been  sued 
in  his  own  country ;  Melan  v.  The  Duke  de 
FMame8.{h) 

Bomll,(c)  eonbra.  The  replication  is 
framed  upon  the  very  passage  cited  from 
Lord  Langdale'8  judgment.  The  plea 
relies  on  the  primd  fade  immunity ;  and 
the  replication  answers  it  by  introdncing 
the  exceptional  facts  which  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  this  Court,  namely,  that  the 
defendant  is  an  English  subject,  and  tbat 
the  act  in  question  is  not  attributable  to 
his  character  of  sovereign.  It  was  for  tbe 
defendant  to  state  tbat  he  was  not  liable 
to  be  sued  on  the  deed  in  his  own  country, 
if  the  fact  be  so ;  it  appears  that  the  deed 
was  executed  in  Branswick ;  but  what  the 
law  of  Brunswick  is  does  not  appear. 

Lush,  in  reply :  The  act  in  question  was 
not  done  by  the  defendant  as  an  English 
subject;  he  was  not  liable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  English  courts  at  the  time  of  the 
contract;  and  no  subsequent  change  of 
circumstances  can  render  him  liable.  The 
judgment  of  Lord  Langdale  turns  entirely 
on  the  point  that  the  act  in  question 
before  him  had  not  been  done  by  the  King 
of  Hanover  as  an  English  subject ;  and  the 
character  of  the  net  in  other  respects  was 
immaterial  to  the  judgment. 

Patteson,  J. :  In  HiU  v.  B'^ae  {d)  a  pass- 
age is  cited  from  Puffendorf(e)  **  De  officio 
hominis  et  oivis,"  which  bears  on  the 
present  case : 

«  If  the  subject  be  aggrieved  by  a  sovereign, 

(a)  6  Beav.  1.  57 

(6)  1  B.  &  P.  138. 

(c)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(cO  8  Moore,  P.  C.  465,  467. 

(e)  No  reference  is  given.    See  B  2.  c.  9. 
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he  canuot  maiDtain  an  action,  or  oblige  him  to 
redress ;  he  maj  persufide  hiiu  if  he  can."  (a) 

Cur.  adv.  vult. 

Lord  Denman,  L.C.J.  (May  25th),  de- 
livered the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

We  think  the  defendant's  plea  is  bad  for 
not  stating  that  he  was  a  sovereign  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  suit,  or  of  plea 
pleaded.  That  he  was  a  sovereign  pnnce 
when  he  made  the  contract  is  an  im- 
material fact;  that  he  is  jastly  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  prerogatives  belongiDg 
to  that  character,  is  merelv  his  opinion  of 
his  rights,  an  opinion  which  he  might 
hold,  though  he  had  formally  abdicated 
his  sovereignty,  and  most  probably  would 
hold  if  he  had  been  an  usurper,"^  in  the 
temporary  occupation  of  royal  power, 
justly  driven  by  the  legitimate  ruler  from 
the  realm. 

If,  indeed,  being   sovereign  prince  de 

(a)  There  was  also  an  argument  upon  the 
form  of  the  plea.  It  was  objected  that  the  plea 
was  in  abatemeiit,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  bar,  as  it  gave  no  better  writ ;  and  Evans  v. 
Stevens  (4  T.  R.  224),  West  v.  Turner  (6  A. 
&  £.  614),  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  (Cowp.  161, 
172),  and  Hunter  v.  Neck  (8  Man.  &  G.  181) 
were  cited.    Note  in  IC  Q.B. 


fadOt  he  had,  in  that  character,  made  such 
a  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  so  had 
not  bound  himself  as  an  individnid,  that 
might  perhaps  constitute  a  good  defence 
to  the  action,  not  a  good  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction. But  sovereign  princes  may  con- 
tract obligations  in  their  private  ca- 
pacity on  considerations  purely  personal,  (a) 
Whether  by  the  laws  of  their  own  ooun<a*y 
these  might  be  there  enforced,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  there  is  no  presumption 
either  way.  Neither  is  there  any  pre- 
sumption that  this  contract  is  an  act  of 
state;  the  contrary  would  be  more 
naturally  infen-ed  from  the  nature  of  it. 
Without  an  averment  -to  that  effect,  the 
plea  tells  us  nothing  but  that  the  de- 
fendant, when  for  good  consideration  he 
entered  into  a  certain  contract,  was  a 
sovereign  prince.  This  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff.(6) 

Matebials  madk  use  (IF. — The  above  re- 
port is  taken  from  10  Q.B.  656,  and  16  L.J. 
N.S.  Q.B.  300. 

(a)  See  Migheii  v.  SuHan  of  Johore,  18V4, 
1  Q.B  149. 

(A)  See  IHghf  v.  Alexander,  8  Bing.  416. 
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Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  Lord  Denman, 
L.C.J.,  Patteson,  Colercdge,  and  ERLE,(a)  JJ.,  January  14,  24-7, 
February  1, 1848,  on  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  (Reported  in  11  Q.B.  483,  17  L.J.,  Q.B.,  252,  and 
12  Jur.  862.) 

Dr.  Hampden  having  been  elected  Bishop  of  Hereford  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  pursuance  of 
letters  missive  and  cong£  (Tiltrey  letters  patent  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (6)  requiring 
him  to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  bishop-elect.  The  Archbishop  appointed  the  confirmation  to 
be  held  before  his  commissioners  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  notice  thereof  and  a 
citation  of  opposers  was  published  and  affixed  to  the  church  door.  At  the  confirmation,  opposers 
having  been  called,  three  clergymen  claimed  to  appear  and  to  put  in  a  libel,  stating  objeotions  to 
the  confirmation  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  published  works  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Established  Church,  for  which  he  had  been  oensnred  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
commissioners  refused  to  allow  the  objectors  to  appear,  and  the  confirmation  was  proceeded  with. 
The  opposers  afterwards  obtained  a  rule  nisi,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  a  mandamus  to 
the  Archbishop  or  his  Vicar  General  to  admit  the  three  opposers  to  appear,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  upon  their  opposition,  but  the  rule  was  discharged  after  argument,  the  judges  being 
equally  divided. 

It  is  provided  by  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  5  that  the  election  of  the  dean  and  chapter  pursuant  to  the 
congS  d'ilire  and  letters  missive  '*  shall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents,"  and  that  the 
person  elected  "  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by  ^e  name  of  the  lord  elected  of  the  said  dignity," 
and  that  the  Crown  Fhall  signify  the  said  election  to  the  Metropolitan  by  letters  patent  "  requiring 
and  oommanding  "  him  "  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  consecrate  "  the  bishop- 
elect,  *'  and  to  give  and  use  to  him  all  such  benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  requisite 
for  the  same,  without  any  sueing,  procuring  or  obtaining  bulls,  letters,  or  other  things  from  the  See 
of  Rome  for  the  same  in  any  behalf,"  and  by  s.  7  that  if  the  Archbishop  *'  shall  refuse,  and  do 
not  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  with  all  due  circumstance,"  within  twenty  days,  he  shall  incur 
the  penalties  of  praemunire, 

1 .  Crown — Appointment  of  Bishops,  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.     Olffections  to  Cot^firmation. 

Held  by  Lord  DamcAN,  L.C.J.,  and  Erub,  J.,  that  objectors  to  the  confirmation  were 
properly  not  heard,  the  Archbishop  being  bound  by  the  Act  to  confirm  the  election. 

Held  by  Pattkson  and  Colkkidob,  JJ.,  that  objectors  to  the  confirmation  ought  to  have 
been  heard,  the  confirmation  required  by  the  Act  being  according  to  the  canonical 
practice  theretofore  observed  in  England. 

2.  Mandamus. 

Held  by  the  whole  Court  that,  if  the  objections  were  wrongfully  refused,  a  mandamus  would  go. 

3.  Practice.     Attorney-General — Bight  of  Reply. (c^ 

The  Court,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  has  a  right  to  say  whether  the  case  ought 

to  be  further  argued. 
Quare  whether  the  Attorney-General  has  a  vested  right  of  reply  in  other  than  jury  cases. 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(6)  Archbishop  Howley. 

(c)  See  3  St.  Tr.  N.8.  1019  &  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  3a. 


On  28th  December  1847,  the  Beverend 
Berm  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.,  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Here- 
ford in  pnrdQanoe  of  a  Gonge  d'elire  and 
letters  missive  from  the  Crown.  Thereupon 
letters  patent  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of 
January  1848,  issued,  directed  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterhwry,  which  after 
reciting  such  election,  proceeded : 

**  We,  accepting  of  such  election,  have  given 
our  Royal  Assent  thereto ;  and  this  we  signify 
unto  you  by  these  presents,  requiring  and  strictly 
commanding  you,  by  the  faith  and  allegiance  by 


which  you  stand  bound  to  us,  to  confirm  the 
said  election,  and  to  consecrate  the  said 
B.  D.  H.y  so  as  aforesaid  chosen  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  said  See,  and  tu  do,  perform  and  execute, 
with  diligence,  favour  and  effect,  all  and  singu- 
lar other  things  which  belong  to  your  pastoral 
office,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
England  in  this  behalf  made  and  provided  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our 
letters  to  be  made  patent.    Witness,"  &c. 

On  January  8,  the  Archbishop  issued  a 
commission,  appointing  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Herhert  J&wmt  Fust,  knight.  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Official  Principal  of  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  Court  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bwmaify, 
Vioar  General  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Luthington,  Judge  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Loudon,  and  Sir  John 
Dodson,  his  commiBBioners,  giving  them 
••  full  power  and  authority  for  us,  and  in  our 
stead,  to  approve  and  confirm  the  election  of  the 
person  of  the  said  Renn  Dickson  Hampden, 
made  and  solemnized,  and  the  election  itself 
and  the  person  so  elected,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm 
of  England,  and  according  to  the  tenor,  form, 
and  emct  of  Her  Majesty's  said  mandate  made 
and  directed  to  us  in  this  behalf,  as  aforesaid,  so 
far  as  it  shall  appear  to  you,  any  or  either  of 
you,  that  the  said  election  was  and  is  rightfully 
and  lawfully  made,  to  approve  and  allow  of, 
and  rightfully  and  lawfully  to  supply  all  defects 
(if  any  shall  have  happ«ned),  and  all  and  sinflru- 
lar  other  thing  and  things,  act  and  acts,  which 
in  this  behalf  shall  be  necessary  or  in  anywise 
requisite  to  do,  exercise,  and  perform." 

The  confirmation  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  January  11,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
practice,  a  few  days  before  the  confirma- 
tion the  AxchbiBhop  issued  a  citation 
directed 


"  to  all  and  singular  clerks  and  literate  persons, 
whatsoever  they  be.  in  and  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury," 

directing  that  all  and  singular  opposers 
should  be  cited  peremptorily  in  the  said 
church,  and  also  by  fixing  the  citation  in 
the  said  church,  to  appear 

'*  to  say  against,  except  to,  or  oppose  the  said 
election,  the  form  thereof,  or  the  person  elected, 
if  they  think  themseWes  concerned,  in  due 
course  of  law ; " 

and  giving  notice  that,  whether  opposers 
appeared  or  not,  the  confirmation  would 
be  proceeded  with  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm, 

**  the  absence  or  rather  contumacy  of  the  so 
cited,  intimated,  and  not  appearing  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.'' 

On  January  11,  the  Bishop-elect  having 
first  given  his  consent  to  the  election  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  confirmation  was 
proceeded  with  in  St.  Mary  le  Bow  church 
before  Dr.  Bwmaby,  the  Vwar  General,  Dr. 
Luehington  and  Sir  John  Dodson,  Prayers 
having  been  read,  Underwood,  as  proctor 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  applied  that  the 
letters  patent  directing  the  Archbishop  to 
confirm,  should  be  read,  which  was  done. 
Whereupon,  Underwood  prayed  the  Vicar 
Oeneral  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
the  said  confirmation,  and  decree  that 
the  same  be  proceeded  in,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  said  letters  patent  and 
exigency  of  the  law.  And,  the  Vica/r 
Oeneral  having  signifiod  his  assent,  Under- 
wood  produced  Dr.  Ham;^n  as  bishop- 


elect  of  Hereford,  and  exhibited  the  Arch- 
bishop's mandate  and  citfiktion  against  all 
opposers,  with  a  certificate  of  its  due  exe- 
cution indorsed  thereon,  and  prayed  that 
such  opposers  might  be  publicly  called. 

Vioar  Oeneral:  Let  the  opposers  be 
publicly  called. 

Apparitor  Oeneral :  Oyez !  Oyez  !  Oyez ! 
All  manner  of  persons  who  shall  or  will 
object  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Beverend 
Bonn  Dickaon  Hampden,  D.D.,  to  be  bishop 
and  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Hereford  let  them  come  forward,  and 
make  their  objections  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  they  shall  be  heard. 

Thereupon  Townsend  appeared  as  proc- 
tor for  the  Rev.  Evcluvrd  Webster  Huniley, 
clerk,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Vicar  of  Alberbury,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford ;  the 
Bev.  John  Jebb,  clerk,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Bector  of  Peterstow  in 
the  county  and  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
and  the  Bev.  William  Frederick  Powell, 
clerk,  M.A.,  of  the  Universifrr  of 
Cambridge,  perpetual  curate  of  Ciren- 
cester, in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  he 
exhibited  proxies  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  and  declared  that  he  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  the  election  of  the  said 
Dr.  B.  D.  H.  to  the  oflfice  or  dignity  of 
Bishop  of  Hereford  aforesaid. 

Vicar  General:  What  are  yoor  objec- 
tions P  Have  you  them  in  writing  P — We 
are  acting  here  under  a  mandate  from  the 
Crown,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  25  Hen,  8.  o.  20. ;  and 
we  conceive  ourselves  boand  to  confirm, 
without  Buffering  any  opposition,  let,  or 
hindrance. 

Totonsend:  Bight  worshipful,  I  bring 
in  a  libel. 

Dr.  Lmhi/ngton ;  No,  you  will  not ;  you 
are  not  permitted  to  appear ;  and,  Mr. 
Townsend,  you  know  perfectly  well,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  practitioner,  that  you  are 
not  able  to  bring  in  a  libel  until  you  are 
permitted  to  appear. 

Addams,  one  of  the  advocates  in- 
structed by  Townsend  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  opposers,  in  reply  to  the  Vicar 
Oeneral,  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  heard 
on  the  question,  whether  coansel  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  or  not. 

Vicar  Oeneral :  We  confine  you  to  that. 

Dr.  Lushington:  Distinctly  understand 
to  what  you  are  confined,  namely,  the 
question,  whether,  considering  the  statute 
of  Hen.  8,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
you  have  a  right,  notwithstanding  that 
statute,  to  be  heard  at  all. 

After  argument,  the  Court,  without 
calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  decided  that  they  were  precludcid 
by  25  Hen.  8.  from  allowmg  any  ench  ob- 
jections to  be  entertained. 
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The  confirmation  was  then  proceeded 
with,  in  the  course  of  which,  Underwood 
(proctor  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter) 
said :  I  accuse  the  contumacy  of  all  and 
singular  persons  cited,  intimated,  publicly 
called,  and  not  appearing,  and,  in  pain  of 
sach  of  their  oontamaoy,  pray  that  thoy 
and  every  of  them  be  precluded  from  the 
means  of  farther  opposing  against  the 
said  election,  the  manner  thereof,  or  the 
person  elected  in  this  behalf;  and  also 
that  it  may  be  decreed  to  be  proceeded  to 
farther  acts  in  this  business  of  confirma- 
tion, the  absence  or  contumacy  of  the  per- 
sons so  cited,  intimated,  publicly  called, 
and  not  appearing,  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing :  and  I  porreot  a  schedule,  which 
I  pray  to  be  read. 

The  Viear  Oenardl  then  read  and  signed 
the  schedule. 

Underwood:  In  pain  of  the  contuma<^ 
of  all  and  singular  persons  cited,  inti- 
mated, publicly  called,  and  not  appearing, 
I  gire  this  summary  petition  in  writing, 
which  I  pray  to  be  admitted  ;  and  that  it 
be  decreed  to  be  proceeded  summarily  and 
plainly,  and  that  a  term  be  assigned  me 
to  prove  the  same  immediately. 

Viea/r  Oeneral :  We  do  admit  this  your 
summary  petition,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  by  law  admitted,  aud  do  decree  that  it 
may  be  proceeded  summarily  and  plainly ; 
and  we  do  assign  you  a  term  to  prove  this 
your  summaiy  petition  inmiediately. 

Underwood:  In  pain  of  the  contumacy 
of  all  and  singular  persons  cited,  inti- 
mated, publicly  called,  and  not  appearing, 
and  in  support  of  proof  of  the  matters 
contained  m  my  saia  summary  petition,  I 
exhibit  a  certificate  touching  ana  concern- 
ing the  election  of  the  aforesaid  Beverond 
B.  D.  H.y  D.D.,  to  be  bishop  and  pastor  of 
the  said  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford, 
made  by  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
said  Church,  and  issued  under  their  com- 
mon seal.  I  likewise  exhibit  a  public  in- 
strument of  the  consent  of  the  said  Doctor 
B>.  B.  H.  to  the  said  election,  and  Her 
Majeaty's  letters  patent  before  read.  And 
I  allege  that  all  and  singular  the  matters 
set  forth  in  the  said  exhibits  respectively 
were  and  are  true,  and  so  had  and  done 
as  therein  contained;  and  I  pray  all  of 
them  to  be  admitted,  and  that  a  term  be 
assigned  me  to  hear  sentence  instantly. 

Vica/r  Oeneral:  In  pain  of  the  contu- 
macy of  all  and  singular  the  persons  so  as 
aforesaid  cited,  intimated,  publicly  called, 
and  not  appearing,  we  do  admit  these 
public  instruments,  and  do  assig^n  to  hear 
sentence  instantly. 

Underwood:  1  pray  all  and  sLngular  the 
said  opposers  to  be  again  publicly  called. 

Viear  Oeneral:  Let  the  opposers  be 
again  publicly  called. 


Appa/ritor  Oeneral :  Oyea !  Oyez !  Oyez  ! 
All  ye  who  shall  or  may  or  will  object  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Beverend  R.  D. 
Hampden,  as  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
See  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford, 
now  come  forward  and  state  your  objec- 
tions, and  yon  shall  be  heard. 

Underweid :  I  accuse  the  contumacy  of 
all  and  singular  the  persons  so  as  afore- 
said cited,  intimated,  publicly  called,  and 
not  appearing ;  and  I  pray  them  to  be  pro- 
nounced contumacious;  and,  in  pain  of 
such  their  contumacy,  that  it  be  decreed 
to  be  proceeded  to  the  pronouncing  your 
definitive  Senoence ;  and  I  poiTedt  a  sche- 
dule which  I  pray  to  be  read. 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  Doctor 
Hampden  taking  the  oaths  usual  and  re- 
quired in  such  cases :  and  the  Vicar 
Oeneral  signed,  promulgated,  and  g^ve 
the  following  sentence  in  writing : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Afaien.  We,  S.  B. 
Burnaby,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Vicar  General  and 
Official  Principal,  lawfully  coUMitdted,  of  the 
mo8t  Reverend,  &c.,  William  8ce.y  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantorbary,  Primate  of  all  Bngland 
and  Metropolitan,  being  hereunto  sufficiently 
and  lawftilly  authorised,  and  having  heard, 
seen,  nnderstood  and  discussed  the  merits  and 
circumstances  of  a  certain  business  of  eonfir- 
madon  of  an  election  made  and  celebrated  of 
the  Beverend  B.  D.  H.,  D.D.,  elected  bishop 
and  pastor  of  the  Cathedi-al  Church  of  Hereford, 
which  is  controverted  and  remains  undeter- 
mined before  us  in  judgment,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  whole  process  had  and  done  in  the 
business  of  such  confirmation,  and  having  ob- 
served all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things 
that  by  law  in  this  behalf  ought  to  be  observed : 
we  have  thought  fit,  and  do  thus  think  fit,  to 
proceed  to  the  giving  our  definite  sentence  or 
final  decree  in  this  business,  in  manner  follow- 
ing. Whereas,  by  the  Acts  enacted,  deduced, 
alleged,  propounded,  exhibited  and  proved  be- 
fore us,  relating  to  such  confirmadon,  toe  h<tv€ 
amply  foundy  and  doftnd^  that  the  taid  election 
was  rightfully  and  lawfnUy  made  and  celebrated 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  said  CathedrcU 
Church  of  Hertford,  of  the  said  reverend  the 
bishop-elect,  a  man  both  prudent  and  discreet, 
deservedly  laudable  for  his  life  and  conversation^ 
of  a  free  condition,  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
due  age,  and  an  ordained  priest,  and  that  there 
neither  was  nor  is  anything  in  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  that  ought  to  obstruct  or  hinder  his  being 
confirmed  by  our  authority  bishop  of  the  said 
See :  Therefore  we,  S.  B.  B.,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
the  Judge  aforesaid,  having  weighed  and  con- 
sidered the  premises,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  learned  in  the  law,  do,  by  the  authority 
wherewith  we  are  invested,  confirm  the  afore- 
said election  made  and  celebrated  of  the  perston 
of  the  said  Beverend  B.  D.  H.,  D.D.,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  And  we  do,  so  far  as  in 
our  power  and  by  law  we  may,  supply  all  defects 
in  the  said  election,  if  any  there  happen  to  be. 
And  we  do  commit  unto  the  said  bishop  elected 
and  confirmed  the  care,  government  and  ad- 
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The  deponents  farther  stated  that  the 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  wae  founded 
npon  two  books  written  and  pnhlished  by 
Dr.  Hampden,  in  which  the  opposers 
alleged  that  he  had 


miDistration  of  the  spirituals  of  the  laid  bifthop- 
ric  of  Uereford.  And  we  do  pronounce,  decree 
and  urder,  by  this  our  definitiye  sentence  or  final 
decree,  which  we  make  and  publish  in  these 
presents,  that  the  said  bishop,  so  elected  and 
confirmed,  or  his  lawful  proctor  for  him,  shall 
be  inducted  into  the  real,  actual  and  corporal 
possession  of  the  said  bishopric,  and  of  all  its 
rights,  dignities,  honours,  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances whatsoever,  and  be  installed  and  en- 
throned by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  or 
his  deputy,  according  to  the  laudable  and  ap- 
proved manner  and  custom  of  the  said  Cathedral 
Church,  not  beins  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  reium." 

Uwderwood:  The  Lord  Bishop  elected 
and  confirmed,  and  myself,  pray  a  public 
instrnment  and  letters  testimonial  to  be 
made  oat,  of  and  ooncei*niug  the  pre- 
mises." 

Viea/r  General :  We  do  decree  as  prayed. 


^irFihroyKeUyM  in  Hilary  term,  1848, 
applied  for  a  rule  calling  npon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  OaaUerbv/ryy  and  his  Vicar  Oeneral 
to  show  canae  why  a  writ  of  mandamus 
should  not  issue,  commanding  them,  or 
one  of  them,  at  a  Court  to  be  therefore 
duly  holden,  in  the  cause,  or  business  or 
matter,  of  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
of  the  Reverend  Benn  Dickeon  Hampden 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  to  permit 
and  admit  to  appear  the  three  opposers 
above  mentioned,  in  due  form  of  law, 
to  oppose  the  said  confirmation  of  the 
said  election  of  the  said  Doctor  Bewn 
Dickson  Hampden,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine upon  such  opposition,  and  upon  the 
articles,  matters,  and  proofs  thereof. 

The  application  was  grounded  on  the 
affidavit  of  WUUam  Frederick  Powell,  of 
Cirencester,  in  the  county  of  Grloucester, 
clerk,  perpetual  curate  of  Cirencester 
aforesaid;  and  Bichard  Edwa/rd  Awiin 
Toumeend,  of  Doctors'  Common,  proctor 
and  notaiy. 

The  affidavit  set  out  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  confirmation  as  above,  and 
alleged  that  the  forms  and  proceedings 
used  and  adopted  in  the  said  business  or 
matter  of  the  said  confirmation  were  of 
the  same  tenor  and  description  as  the 
forms  and  proceedings  used  and  adopted 
in  suits  and  causes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  that  the  same  forms  of  cita- 
tions, proclamations,  summary  petitions, 
or  plea,  proofs,  sentence,  and  other  forms, 
as  were  used  and  adopted  in  the  said  busi- 
ness or  matter,  bad  been  commonly  used 
in  the  confirmations  of  the  elections  of 
bishops  in  England,  ever  since  the  said 
statute  of  the  25  Hen.  8.  was  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  JBUzaheth. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 


**  spoken  or  declared  in  the  manifett  derogation 
or  depraving  of  many  things  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  maintained  or  affirmed 
divers  doctrines  repugnant,  or  at  least  contrary, 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  especially  those  or  most  or  man^  of 
them  particularly  concerning  faith  and  doctrme." 
"  That,  expressly  by  reason  of  or  with  refer- 
ence to  such  his  two  books  aforesaid,  he  the  said 
Doctor  R.  D.  H.  (then  recently  appointed  Re- 
gius l^rofesBor  of  I>ivinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford),  in  A.D.  1836,  incurred  the  solemn  cen- 
sure of  that  University ;  and  which  censure  (the 
said  Doctor  H.  D.  H.  neither  then  nor  since 
having  in  any  manner  explained  or  renounced 
or  retracted  those  parts  of  his  teaching  which 
have  led  to  his  being  so  justly  suspected  as 
aforesaid)  was  in  effect  re  affirmed  by  the  said 
University,  in  1842." 

The  affidavit  further  stated  that  articles, 
alleging  and  setting  up  such  unsoundness 
of  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  said 
Doctor  B.  D.  H,  had  oeen  prepared 
and  signed  by  certain  learned  civilians, 
ready  to  be  given  in  as  aforesaid,  had 
the  said  parties  been  permitted  to  ap- 
pear; ana  which  the  deponents  were 
advised  and  believed  to  present  and  con- 
tain sufficient  ground  of  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  said  Doctor  B.  D.  H, 
and  which  the  said  B.  E.  A.  Towneend  wns 
ready  to  brin^  in,  in  due  form  of  law,  as 
aforesaid,  and  then  and  there,  if  called 
on  so  to  do,  to  sustain  by  proof. 

Sir  F,  Kelly,  in  moving  for  a  rule  niei, 
argued  that  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
required  by  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  was  a  confirma- 
tion according  to  the  old  canonical  practice 
under  which  the  Archbishop  was  hound  to 
hear  objections.  He  referred  to  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop, 
as  stated  in  "  1  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law," 
p.  205.  In  Evans  v.  AsGuithe,(a)  a  case  as 
to  the  right  to  temporalities,  in  which 
it  was  necesenrv  to  consider  the  whole 
form  of  proceeaing  on  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  periods  at  which 
certain  rights  were  acquired  by  the  bishop 
so  appointed,  the  Court  observed : 

**  Fourthly,  then  the  King  writes  to  tne  Arch- 
bishop tu  consecrate  and  install  the  pernon 
elected ;  fifthly,  then  the  Archbishop  puU  for- 
ward a  citation  for  all  who  will  oppose  ihe  con- 
secration, and  appoints  a  cert:iin  day;  and  on 
that  day  if  no  one  comes,  all  are  pronounced 
contumacious,  and  the  Archbishop  confirms  him, 
and  then  he  is  consecrated." 


ia)  Palmer.    457,  472;    i    Jones,  W.,   158; 
Latch,  31,  233  ;  Noy,  98;  2  RoU.  B.  450. 
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And  the  same  case  is  reported  in  Sir 
WUUam  Jonea'  Reports,  where,  at  p.  160, 
he  says : 

**  Et  donque  le  Roj  per  ses  letters  pattents 
done  son  royal  assent,  et  command  FArche- 
yesque  de  Inj  confirme  et  consecrate,  et  a  faire 
tout  choses  necessary,  snr  que  I'Archevesq  ; 
ezamin  le  election,  et  ability  dd'person,  et  sur 
ceo  il  confirme  le  election,  et  apres  luy  conse- 
crate/* 


In  the  report  in  Palmer,  Dodderidgs,  J., 
cites  the  Instttutiones  Juris  Ga/nonici  of 
LcmeeUohu,  a  foreign  canonist  of  great 
eminence  and  a  native  of  Perugia.  Lan- 
cellotvs  says : 

"  Cot^firmoHo  non  ameeditur,  nisi  cum  causa 
cognitione.  Is  autem  ad  quern  oonflrmatio  per- 
tinet,  diligenter  ezaminare  debet,  et  electionis 
processnm,  et  personam  electi  Est  enim  hoc 
generale,  ut  ad  eum  pertiueat  examinatio,  ad 
qaem  manf^  impositio-spectat  Et  ciim  omnia 
rite  concurrant,  tone  munas  ei  confirmationis 
impendat.  Qu6d  si  secus  factum  fuerit,  non 
Boliim  dejiciendus  erit  indigne  promotus,  yeriim 
etiam  in^gne  promovens  puniendus.  Kihil  est 
enim  ^nod  eccIesisB  Dei  magis  ofUciat,  qu^m  si 
indigm  ad  r^men  assnmantur  animaram.(a) 
Quod  cum  in  cunctis  sacris  ordinibos  locum 
sibi  vindioet :  in  episcopo  tamen  multo  fortius, 
qui  ad  curam  aliorum  positus  in  seipso  debet 
ostendere,  quamodo  coeteros  in  Domo  Dei 
oportet  conversari." 

The  heading  of  the  9th  section  is : 

**  In  conftrmatione  facienda  citandi  sunt, 
quorum  interesse  potest.*' 

And  the  section  says  : 

**  Illud  etiam  confirmantem  obserrare  oportet 
ne,  dnm  nimiA  in  confinnando  celeritate  utitnr 
ooDtra  doctrinam  Apostoli,  proprium  affectum 
jttri  et  sequitati  pneponat.  Itaque,  si  co-electus 
aliqnis,  yel  contradictor  apparet,  ante  confirma- 
tionem  uominatim  vocandus  est :  alioqui  si 
nemo  apparet,  in  foribus  ecolesics,  in  qua  electio 
fadA  est,  generaliter  ediceodum  eri^  ut  si  qui 
sint,  qui  oonfirmationi  future  velint  opponere, 
ad  coDtradicendum  in  astignato  peremptorio, 
termioo,  prsBsentes  esse  debeant  Qusb  omnia 
locum  habent,  sive  conoorditer  electio  fuerit 
celebrata,  sive  non."(^) 

And  then  there  is  another  observation  : 

**  Opponentes  eleetumif  $i  d^eiemt  in  proba- 
ttonibus,  sunt  puniendi, 

"Si  electus  co-electum  aut  specialem  suas 
electionis  adversarium  habeat,  is  ante  confirma- 
tionem  nominatim  vocandus  erit;  alias  ubi 
coDOors  fuit  electio,  aut  nuUus  nominatim  se 
elecdoni  opponit,  generale  ac  peremtorium  edic- 
tum  pToponendum  est  in  eeclesiA  in  qu&  electio 
fiicta  est,  ut  si  qui  sint,  qui  se  volunt  opponere, 
eonstituto    termino    veniant.      Confirmationes 

(a)  lib.  i.,  tit.  9,  §  5. 

(6)  Ferrari's  BiUiotkeca  Canonica  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  cited. 

76723. 


hisce  non  observatis  facts  ex  eodem  capite  de- 
clarantur  viribns  omnino  carere,  irrits,  et 
nulla." 

Lyndwood,  an  English  canonist,  in  his 
Provinciale,  De  Jure  FatroncUtis,  p.  218,  (a) 
speaking  of  the  election  and  confirmation, 
says: 

"Una  conclusio  est,  qudd  in  uegotio  elec- 
tionis, de  qua  hie  loquitur,  non  sufficit  sola 
citatio  eorum  (juorum  interest,  sed  opus  est  dis- 
cussione  negotii :  alioquin  non  valet  confirmatio. 
Ex  qua  conclusione  apparet,  qu6d  in  negotio 
pnesentationis,  quod  sequivalet  negotio  elec- 
tionis,  ut  infHL  dicetur,  non  sufficit  vooationem 
fieri,  sed  cum  hoc  opus  est  discussione  negotii. 
Alia  conclusio  est,  qabd  licet  confirmatio  elec- 
tionis sine  vocatione  fiusta  sit  irrita  et  inanis, 
electio  tamen  tenet  in  sno  robore  et  vigore,  ita 
qu6d  iterum  quferi  debeat  de  viribus  ipsius 
electionis  ....  Tertia  conclusio  est,  quod  si 
plures  sunt  coelecti,  vel  plores  oppositores, 
singuli  sunt  vocandi,  si  de  eis  constet." 

And  then,  in  the  same  book  is  the  Consti- 
tation  of  Oihobont  with  the  Gloss  of  John 
de  Aihon  (an  English  canonist}— a  work 
which  is  pablished  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
Lyndwooa — at  p.  133,  there  is  this  gloss 
on  the  word  OonfirmaHo : 

**  Qu»  fieri  non  debet  absque  vocatione  nomi- 
natim factA,  ubi  specialis  et  certus  est  adver- 
sarius  sen  contradictor ;  immo  nee  alias  absque 
generali  prodamatione  in  ecclesift  ubi  fiebat 
electio." 

And  then  in  the  same  page  and  title,  in 
the  text,  there  is  this : 

"  Qu6d  si  in  aliquo  prssmissorum  is,  ad  quem 
confirmatio  spectat,  electum  deficere  suA  discus- 
sione oompererit,  eidem  nullatenus  munus  confir- 
mationis impendat."(^) 

The  two  chief  English  post-Beformation 
authorities— .4yW^e'«  Parergon,  and  Gib- 
son's Godex,  show  how  indispensahle  this 
notice  is,  and,  if  it  should  not  take  place, 
the  proceeding  shall  be  void.  AyUffe  in 
his  Pcurergon,  p.  245 : 

"  In  granting  confirmation,  all  such  persons 
ought  to  be  ^t  cited  who  have  opposed  the 
election;  and  these  ought  to  be  cited  nomi- 
.  natim,  if  the  election  was  made  of  a  part  of  the 
electors :  but  if  the  election  was  made  unani- 
mously and  concorditer,  then  all  such  persons 
ought  to  be  cited  in  general,  who  may  or  will 
object  any  thing  against  such  election,  to  appear 
at  a  certain  day  and  place,  when  the  confirma- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  show  cause 
of  their  disapproving  of  the  election,  and  to  im- 
peach the  confirmation  thereof.  And  thus  as  an 
election  gives  a  beginning  to  some  church  pre- 
ferments, so  does  confirmation  add  a  perfection 
thereunto." 

And  the  same  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
Gibson's  Godex^  vol.  i.,  p.  110,  in  a  chapter 

(a)  Oxford  edition  of  1679,  Lib.  iil.,  tit.  21. 

(6)  Tit.  81.  r^^^^T^ 
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which  contains  the  whole  law  and  practice 

npon 

"  the  manner  of  electing,  confirmiDg  and  oonse^ 

crating. 

<' According  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
canon  law,  where  it  makes  all  confirmatioDB 
void  that  are  performed  niiZ/»  vocatis,  et  turn 
discusMO  negotio,**  and  then  adds: — "voeatiimem 
autem  hujttsmodi  nomnatim,  ubi  est  coelectua, 
vel  apparet  oppasitor,  aliaa  genercUiter  in  ee- 
clesia  in  qua  dectio  facta  4st  ut  si  qui  sint, 
qui  se  velint  opponere,  compareant  assignato 
peremptorio  termino  compelenti,  faciendam  esse 
censemus.  Qua,  etiamsi  electio  in  concordia 
celebrata  fuerit,  volumus  observari" 

All  these  authorities  show  that  the  objec- 
tion ought  to  have  been  heard. 
The  rale  was  granted. 


Jannary  24-7. 

The  Attorney  OeneraZ  (Sir  J.  Jervi8)M 
the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  D.  Dundas),  M. 
D,  HiU,  Dr.  Bayford,  and  Waddvngton 
showed  caase. 

First,  the  Archbishop  and  Vicar  General 
had  no  power  to  hear  tiie  objections.  The 
confirmation  is  merely  matter  of  form. 

The  question  arises  upon  25  Sen.  8.  c.  20. 
repealed  bj  stat.  I  &  2  P.  Sd  M.  o.  S. 
ss.  9,  11,  but  re-enacted  by  I  Eliz.  c.  1. 
88.7,  10.(6)    It  is  entitled: 

'*  An  Act  for  the  non-payment  of  first-fmits  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.''(c) 

Sect.  ^  states  that  in  the  recited  statute 
23  Hen.  8.  o.  20. : 

*'it  is  not  plainly  and  certainly  escpressed  in 
what  manner  and  fashion  archbishops  and 
bishops  shall  be  elected,  presented,  invested  and 
consecrated  within  this  realm," 

and  enacts  that  the  recited  statute  shall 
stand,  except  that  no  person 

"  shall  be  presented,  nominated  or  commended 
to  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  or  for  the  dignity 
or  office  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop  within  this 
realm," 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(6)  See  Hargrave's  note  (5)  [216]  to  Co. 
Litt.  lS4a. 

(c)  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1  Gibs.  Cod.  107. 
(ed.  S)  the  title  is  "  Of  the  electing  and  conse- 
cratinff  of  archbishops  and  bishops  within  this 
realm";  and  reference  was  made  to  stat. 
8  Elia.  c.  ].  s.  2.  and  to  stat.  I  Eliz.  c.  1.  s.  7., 
where  the  title  given  is  **An  Act  restrain- 
ing the  payment  of  annates  or  first  fruits 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the  electing  and 
consecrating  of  archbishops  and  bishops  within 
this  realm";  also  to  the  ''Statutes  of  the 
Beahn"  (published  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Public  Records),  vol.  iii.  p.  462,  where  it  is 
'*  An  Act  restraining  the  payment  of  Annates, 
fro  ."Note  in  11  Q.B. 


Or  procure  there 

"  bulls,  breeves,  palls  or  other  things  requisite 
for  an  archbishop  or  bishop," 

Or  pay  annates,  first  fruits,  Ac,  for 
expedition  of  any  such  bulls,  &c.  Sect.  4 
enacts  that,  at  every  avoidance  of  an 
Archbishopric  or  bishopric,  the  King  may 
grant  a  licence  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
&c.,  to  proceed  to  election, 

**  with  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name  of 
the  person  which  they  shall  elect  and  choose :  by 
virtue  of  which  licence  the  said  dean  and  chap- 
ter ...  .  shall  with  all  speed  and  celerity  in 
due  form  elect  and  choose  the  same  person 
named  in  the  said  letters  missive  ....  and 
none  other." 

If  they  delay  above  twelve  days,  the 
King  may  nominate  and  present  by  letters 
patent;  and  every  such  nomination  and 
presentment,  if  to  the  oflSce  of  bishop, 
shall  be  made  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan  of  the  province,  if  the  arch- 
bishopric be  fnll. 

By  sect.  5,  in  the  case  of  such  nomina- 
tion as  last  aforesaid,  the  Archbishop 
or  bishop,  to  whom  the  nomination  is 
directed,  is  to  "  invest  and  consecrate  '* 
*'  with  all  speed  "  the  person  nominated. 
And,  if  the  dean  and  chapter,  &c., 
''within  the  said  twelve  days  do  elect  and 
choose  the  said  person  mentioned  in  the  said 
letters  missive  ....  their  election  shall  stand 
good  and  effectual  to  all  intents ; " 

The  person  elected  shall  be  reputed  lord 
elected ; 

"  and  then  making  such  oath  and  fealty  only  to 
the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  same,  the  King's 
Highness,  by  his  letters  patent  under  his  great 
seal,  shall  signify  the  said  election,  if  it  be  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  to  the  archbiRhop  and 
metropolitan  of  the  province  where  the  see  of 
the  said  bishopriek  was  void,  if  the  see  of  the 
said  archbishop  be  full  and  not  void  .  .  .  .  re^ 
quiring  and  commanding  such  arehbiskop,  to 
whom  any  suck  signiflcaiion  shaJU  be  made,  to 
cof^firm  the  said  eieetion,  and  to  invest  and  ccm- 
secrate  the  said  person  so  elected  to  the  i^ffiee 
and  dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto,  and  to  give 
and  use  to  him  all  such  benedictions,  cere- 
monies, and  other  things  requisite  for  the  same, 
without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtaining  any 
bulls,  letters  or  other  things  from  the  see  ^ 
Rome  for  the  same  in  any  behalf." 

By  sect  7,  if  the  dean  and  chapter,  &o.« 

"  after  such  licence  as  is  afore  rehearsed,  shall 
be  delivered  to  them,  proceed  not  to  eleetioD, 
and  signify  the  same  according  to  the  tenor 
of  this  Act,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days 
next  after  such  licence  shall  come  to  their 
hands  i  or  else  if  any  archbishop  or  bishop, 
within  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  after  any 
such  election,  nomination,  or  presentation  shall 
be  signified  unto  them  by  the  King's  letters 
patents,  shall  refuse,  and  do  not  confirm,  invest 
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«nd  eonsecnte  with  all  due  ciroamstanoe  as  is 
afcuresaid,  eTery  such  person  as  sball  be  so 
elected,  nominated,  or  presented,  and  to  them 
signified  as  is  above  mentioned,  within  twenty 
days  next  after  the  King's  letters  patents  of 
such  signification  or  presentation  shall  come  to 
their  huids ;  or  else  if  any  of  them,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey, 
do  or  execute  any  censures,  excommunications, 
interdictions,  inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or 
act,  of  what  nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it 
be,  to  the  contrary,  or  let  of  due  execution  of 
this  Act ;  that  then  '*  "  every  dean  and  particu- 
lar person  of  the  chapter,  and  every  Archbishop 
and  bishop,  and  all  other  persons,  so  offending 
and  doing  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  their  aiders, -eounsellers  and  abet- 
ters, shall  ran  into  the  dangers,  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  of  the  provision  and 
prtfmtifitre,  made  in  the  fL^it  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  King  Bichard  II." 

Under  this  Act  the  Archbishop  is  bonnd 
to  confirm. 

Laneelotius,  cited  in  moving  for  the  rale, 
is  of  no  great  antbority  even  in  the  Boman 
Chnrch,  but  taking  his  account  of  con- 
firmation, it  inyolves  inquiries  inconsistent 
with  the  statute,  and  which  the  statnte 
intended  to  abolish  in  the  case  of  bishops. 

In  Lancehtitu  the  party  confirming  is 
to  examine  personam  decti,  because  there 
may  have  been,  according  to  the  then  form 
of  canonical  election,  a  coeUcUa,  on  an 
equality  of  votes.  Also,  at  the  election, 
disqualified  electors  may  have  voted  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  determine  the  elec- 
tion :  therefore,  the  processus  dectionis  is 
to  be  examined  into  at  the  confirmation. 
Also,  where  a  contradictor  had  appeared  at 
the  election,  who  might  then  have  raised 
objections  founded  on  personal  disqualifi- 
cations, if  such  a  contradictor  had  been 
overruled  at  the  election,  he  might  be 
heard  at  the  confirmation ;  which,  so  far, 
was  in  the  natsre  of  an  appeal ;  and,  for  this 

Surpose,  he  was  to  be  called  on,  at  the  oon* 
rmation,  by  name.  Under  the  statnte 
ihe  election  is  only  a  form;  there  can 
be  no  codectus  or  contradictor,  for  tbe 
statute  says  that  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  elected,  and  that  the  elec* 
tiofn  is  *'  to  stand  good  to  all  intents  and 
pnrpoeea."  The  Grown  is  the  sole  jud^e  of 
the  fitness  of  its  nominee,  and  there  can 
be  no  quaBtion  of  the  psrsona  doabi  except 
as  to  his  identity.  The  statement  m 
Lancdotiue,  and  also  in  Ferrari,  is 
founded  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  third 
Council  of  rjateraii,(aj  which  is  of  no 
authority  in  this  country.  Neither  does 
it  appear  that  the  rules  laid  down  in 
either  Lancelottus  or  Ferrari  were  ever 
authorised    by    the    Pope.    The  passage 


(a)  Harduin.  Concil.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  39. 


from  Ayliffe  only  refers  to  elections  which 
were  still  canonical,  as  those  of  priests, 
deacons,  Ac,  not  to  canons.  So,  too, 
Lynd/wood.  The  two  decretals  upon  which 
LaTMidoUus  appears  to  have  relied,  those 
of  Gregory  IX.  lib.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  44.,  and 
Sesstm,  lib.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  47.,  only  apply 
to  pradati,  not  to  bishops.  Lyndwood, '  *  Pro- 
vincials," lib.  iii.,  tit.  21.  (p.  218  h,  ed. 
1679)  will  be  cited,  but  Lord  UoU,  in  Bex  v. 
Eavnestip)  says  that 

"  one  half  of  what  one  finds  in  Lyndwood  is  not 
the  law  of  the  land." 

[As  to  the  form  of  election  before  the 
statute,  counsel  referred  to  il^lt^e's  "  Par- 
ergon,"  p.  126;  Co.  Lit.  134a,  344a;  Van 
Fspea,"  Jus  Ecclesiastic um  "  ;  the  charter 
of  John  granting  freedom  of  elections; 
36  Edw.  1.  o.  4 ;  26  Edw.  3.  o.  22  (Provisory. )] 

At  common  law,  and  notwithstanding 
the  charter  of  Joh/n,  bishoprics  were  do- 
native. In  0* Brian  v.  Knivom,^)  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  error  from  the  L:ish  Court  of  Song's 
Bench,  the  (;^uestion  arose,  whether  a 
bishop,  appointed  (in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  6.)  before  the  Irish  statute  2  Eliz. 
c.  4.,  by  letters  patent  without  conge 
d'elvre,  was  properly  appointed;  and  it 
was  held  that  he  was ;  and  the  Court  said : 

"That  the  King  here,  and  also  in  Ireland, 
before  the  said  statute,  might  create  a  bishop 
by  bis  patent  without  any  writ  of  cong4  d^dire, 
which  is  but  a  form  or  ceremony  which  the 
kings  of  this  realm  have  agreed  to  observe ;  bat 
if  they  will  not  observe  this  course,  it  is  well 
enough ;  wherefore  this  creation  before  that 
statute  was  good  enough." 

But  it  will  be  said  that  as  s.  6  directs 
the  Archbishop  to 
^  confirm  the  said  election," 

the  confirmation  must  still  follow  the 
rules  laid  down  for  a  confirmation  under 
the  old  process  of  canonical  election. 
But,  where  the  dean  and  chapter  fail  to 
elect,  and  the  King  nominates,  no  con- 
firmation is  at  all  required;  and  where 
the  dean  and  chapter  elect  the  person, 
named  in  the  letter  missive,  their  election 
is 
"  to  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents," 

the  person  elected  is  to  be  reputed 

"  lord  elected," 

and  as  such   may  even  excommunicate : 

Fita.  iV.  B.  62  N.    The  Archbishop  is  only 

ordered 

**  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and 

oonseorate  the  said  person." 

(a)  1  Ld.  Raym.  361,  363. 

(6)  Cro.  Jac.  552 ;  S.  C.  Palmer  22.  (Bishop 
of  Ossory's  case)  ;  2.  Roll.  R.  101  (as  Sobrean 
V.  Kevan)  j  FiU.  N.  B.  170.     ^  ,      . 
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The  confirmation  is  confined  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  only  direction  as  to  the  person 
being  that  he  is  to  be  consecrated  and 
invested,  &g.  All  that  the  Archbishop  is 
authorised  to  examine  into  is  the  com- 
pliance with  the  statutory  directions  as 
to  the  election,  and  the  identity  of  the 
person. 

By  sect.  7  the  penalty  of  prwfMinw^  is 
imposed  npon  the  dean  and  chapter  if 
they  do  not  proceed  to  election  and  signify 
the  same 

"  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  Act  in  twenty 
days'*; 

upon  the  Archbishop  or  bishop  if  he  does 
not  confirm,  inyest  and  consecrate  within 
twenty  days  afber  signification  to  him  by 
the  letters  patent,  and  generally  upon 

**  every  dean  and  particular  person  of  the  chap> 
ter,  and  eveiy  Archbishop  and  bishop,  and  all 
other  persons/' 

who  shall 

"admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or  execute 
any  censures,  excommunications,  interdictions, 
inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or  act,  of  what 
nature,  name  or  quality  soeyer  it  be,  to  the  con- 
trary, or  let  of  due  execution  of  this  Act.'* 

The  election  and  confirmation,  therefore, 
are  mere  ceremonies ;  and  the  forms 
which  accompany  them  either  are  mere 
matters  of  routine,  continned  with  the 
view  of  retaining  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  earlier  institutions,  or  ought  not  to 
haye  anj  place  at  all  in  the  ceremonial. 
For  it  IS  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  long 
investigation  can  be  carried  out,  when 
parties  delaying  for  twenty  days  are  made 
liable  to  a  prcBmwMre.  Such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  would  justify  the  phrase 
which  has  been  applied  to  it,  of  ''The 
Magna  Charta  of  Tyranny."(a)  The  con- 
firmation is  now  as  mere  a  ministerial 
act  as  the  allowance  of  a  poor  rate  by 
justices. 

That  the  whole  ceremony  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  mere  form  appears  from  the 
recital  of  1  Edw.  6.  o.  2,(h) 

"  Forasmnoh  as  the  elections  of  Archbishops 
and  bishops  by  the  deans  and  chapters  within 
the  King's  Majesty's  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland  at  this  present  time  be  as  well  to  the 
long  delay  as  to  the  great  costs  and  charges  of 


(a)  This  was  understood  to  be  an  allusion  to 
a  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  which  the 
writer  had  so  characterised  the  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  letter  had  reference  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and  appeared 
about  the  end  of  1847. — Reporter's  note. 

(6)  This  was  cited  from  1  Burn's  "  Bcc.  L." 
SOS  (cd.  »),  and  1  Gibs.  "  Cod."  113,  (2d  ed.). 
See  <*  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,"  published  by  the 
Commuisionera  of  the  Public  Records,  vol.  iv.. 


such  persons  as  the  King's  Majesty  giyeth  any 
Archbishoprick  or  bishoprick  unto  ;  and  where- 
as the  said  elections  be  in  yery  deed  no  elections 
but  only  by  a  writ  of  congi  iilire  have  colours 
shadows  or  pretences  of  elections,  serving  never- 
theless to  no  purpose  and  seeming  also  dero^ 
tory  and  prejudicial  to  the  King's  prerogative 
Royal,  to  whom  only  appertaineth  the  collation 
and  gift  of  all  Archbishopricks  and  bishoprieks 
and  suffragan  bishops  within  His  Higlmess's 
said  realms,"  &c. 

This  was  repealed  by  1  Mary,  st.  2. 
c.  2. ;  but  it  furnishes  a  nearly  contem- 
porary exposition  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  Fur- 
ther, the  Irish  statute  2  EUz.  c.  4.,  which 
did  away  with  the  conge  d'eUre,  repeats 
the  recital  of  1  Edw,  6.  c.  2.  It  is  true  that 
the  word  used  is  "  elections  " ;  but.  canoni- 
caliy,  the  confirmation  was  only  a  part  of 
the  election.  Confirmation  formed  no 
part  of  the  making  of  suffragan  bishops, 
under  26  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  So  the  power  given 
to  the  Crown  to  create  bishops  by  31  Hen.  8. 
c.  9.  was  to  be  exercised  simply  by  letters 
patent.  Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  does  any  confirmation  now 
take  place. 

The  AUomey  Oeneral  also  referred  to 
"  1  Bla.  Com.''  377.  379,  4  t6.  108. 
In  its  earliest  form,  the  confirmation 
of  the  Archbishop  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  recognition  that  the  election  was 
properly  complete  j  Bmgham's  "  Christian 
Antiquities,"  p.  59,  Book  II.  ch.  16.  s.  12., 
pp.  137,  138 ;  Book  IV.  ch.  2.  s.  6.,  &c. 
When  he  ceased  to  preside  in  person  at 
the  elections,  what  had  been  aone  was 
certified  to  him.  It  was  merely  the  last 
step  completing  the  election.  AyUffe,  127, 
8,  in  describing  the  election  of  bishops, 
uses  very  different  language  from  that 
which  he  uses  in  speaking  of  canonical 
elections. 

''Afterwards  the  prootor  exhibits  his  proxy 
from  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  presents  the 
new  elected  bishop  to  the  Vicar  General,  returns 
the  citation,  and  desires  that  three  proclama- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  opposers  to  appear  : 
which  being  done,  and  none  appearing,  he  de- 
sires that  they  may  proceed  to  confirmation  in 
panam  contumacies.** 

Here  the  non-appearance  of  opposem  is 
taken  for  granted ;  and  the  whole  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  form.  So,  too, 
Oibeon  in  "  1  Qibe.  Cod."  109  (ed.  2.) : 

**the  only  choice  the  electors  have,  under 
this  restraint,  is,  whether  they  will  obey  the 
King,  or  incur  apr«mtifitre ;  '* 

And  ftirther : 

'*The  election,  from  beginning  to  end,  pro- 
ceeds, seemingly,  upon  the  congi  d'^re,  without 
any  appearance  of  restraint  from  the  letters 
missive,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  restraint;  and  the  only  ciroumstanoe 
remarkable  in  it,  is,  the  solemn  declaring  of  the 
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person  elected,  to  the  olergy  and  people,  as- 
sembled in  the  church;  wherein  we  see  the 
footsteps  of  the  more  ancient  way  of  electing, 
and  of  the  part  which  they  had  in  the  election." 

He  then  gives  an  aoconnt  of  bhe  confir- 
mation, sabstantialljT  as  in  LaneeloUw, 
and  notioes  the  citation  of  opposers 

"  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient  canon 
law,  where  it  makes  all  confirmations  void,  that 
are  performed,  ntUlis  voctUis,  ei  nan  diacusao 
negotio" 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  appli- 
cable in  support  of  the  rnle,  it  mtiBt  be 
contended  that,  in  spite  of  the  words  of 
the  statute,  a  confirmation  without  cita- 
tion or  discussion  would  be  merely  void. 
Then  he  mentions  the  calling  by  name,  in 
the  cauo  of  a  coelect  or  an  opposer,  wluch 
cannot  occur  since  the  statute  (as  before 
pointed  out);  then  the  first  schedule; 
then  the  summary  petition,  which  is  the 
petition  of  the  proctor : 

"that  the  bishop  elect  may  be  confirmed, 
upon  his  alleging  and  proving  the  regularity 
of  the  election,  and  the  merits  of  the  person 
elected  :  which  he  does  in  nine  articles." 

QibBon  then  sets  them  out,  and  adds : 

**  All  which  articles  conclude  (tenthly)  with 
a  petition,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  premises, 
confirmation,  &c.  may  be  decreed.  Then,  the 
Sumaria  PetUio  is  admitted,  and  the  Court  de- 
crees to  proceed  Bummart^  et  de  piano,  and  assign 
him  a  term  tid  statim  to  prove  the  particular  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  petition ;  for  proof  of  which, 
he  exhibits  the  process  of  the  election  made  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  royal  assent." 

Thus  the  process,  the  consent  and  the 
royal  assent  prove  the  regularity  and  the 
merits,  so  far  as  the  Court  has  power  to 
inquire  at  all.  The  proctor  who  exhibits 
this  proof  is  the  proctor,  not  of  the  bishop, 
but  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  whose  elec- 
tion is  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  act,  and 
precludes  opposition;  for  which  reason 
the  term  assigned  is  cid  atatim.  It  may  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  old  deaneries, 
the  commission  from  the  bishop  directs 
the  oommissioners  to  examine  the  election 
of  the  person  elected, 

**  ad  approbandnm,  ratificandum  et  oonfirman- 
dum,  ac  si  opus  fuerit  ae  res  ita  exegerit,  infirman- 
dnm,  annnllandum,  irritandum  et  cassandum* 
dictamque  electionem  ac  ipsum  electionis  nego- 
tium,  unk  cum  suis  incidentibus,  emer^ntibus, 
dependentibus,  annexis  et  oonnexis  quibuscun- 
qne  discutiendum  et  decidendum,  et  finaliter 
terminandum,  prout  de  jure  fuerit  faciendum." 

This  form  appears  in  2  Ottghton,  "  Ordo 
Judiciorum,*'  79.,  No.  127.  The  words  ap- 
parently deacribe  an  examinatioii  as  com- 


plete as  any  that  can  be  found  touching 
the  confirmation  of  a  bishop :  yet  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  confirmation  of  a  dean  takes 
place. 

The  case  of  Parker  was  mentioned  on 
movins;  for  the  rule,  (a)  A  conge  d'elire 
was  sent  to  Canterburv ;  the  chapter 
met,  and  referred  it  to  the  dean  to  name 
whom  he  pleased:  he  named  Parker; 
to  which  the  chapter  assented.  Then  a 
warrant  for  his  consecration  was  sent  to 
foar  bishops  of  certain  sees  and  two 
other  bishops  without  sees;  but  some 
of  them  retuaed  to  act.  Thereapon  a 
fresh  warrant  issued,  including  other 
bishops.  Some  of  the  bishops  met  under 
this  last  warrant ;  and,  as  Bwmet  states : 

"according  to  the  custom,  the  cong6  d^Uiret 
with  the  election,  and  the  royal  assent  to  it, 
were  to  be  brought  before  them  :  and  these 
being  read,  witnesses  were  to  be  cited  to  prove 
the  election  lawfully  made ;  and  all  who  would 
object  to  it  were  also  cited." 

This  account  is  not  given  by  any  legal 
writer,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon:  but, 
supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  proceeding  was  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  Stat.  2r>  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  there  not 
being  even  a  letter  missive  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  bishops  having  clearly 
no  power,  at  consecration,  to  inquire  into 
the  process  of  election.  The  practice  was, 
in  truth,  in  a  state  of  transition.  On  a 
later  occasion,  in  the  cases  of  Bishops 
Parker  and  Gartwi'ighi,  Archbishop  Sa/n* 
croft  at  first  promised  to  defer  consecra- 
tion until  he  had  examined  into  certain 
charges :  but,  upon  hearing  that  this 
would  subject  him  to  a  proemwwre,  he 
consented  to  consecrate ;«.&i^m6^s  "His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  137, 
8  (Oxford  od.)  1823. 

The  proceedings  on  the  confirmation 
of  Bishop  Mountague(b)  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  are  of  no  authority.  From 
1  Burn  **  Bcc.  L."  p.  207.  (ed.  9.)  citing 
Collier'8  "  Ecclesiastical  Historv,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  745,  it  appears  that  a  bookseller  named 
Jones  attended  to  object  to  Mountagus, 
charging  him  with 

'  Popeiy,  Arminianism,  and  other  heterodoxies, 
for  which  his  books  had  been  censured  in  the 
former  Parliament." 

Dr.  Bives,  who  officiated  for  the  Vioar 
General,  reftised  to  receive  the  exceptions, 
because  they  were  not  given  in  writing, 
signed  by  an  advocate,  nor  presented  by 

(a)  Strype's  "  life  of  Parker,"  B.  I.  ch.  8., 
p.  69,  &c.  Bumef  s  "  Hist.  Ref."  vol.  ii.,  pp.  681, 
720,  723,  4. 

(6)  Bramhairs  Works,PartI.disc.5.  "Con- 
secration of  Protestant  Bishops  vindicated" 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  43,  Oxford  ed.  1844).^  , 
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a  proctor.  This  was  afterwards  inquired 
into  in  Parliament ;  and  Burn  adds : 
"upon  which  it  hath  heen  observed,  that 
Dr.  Bives,  a  most  eminent  civilian  and  canonist, 
admitted  that  the  opposition  was  good  and 
valid,  had  it  been  legally  offered  ;  and  that  the 
Parliament  ot  that  time  proceeded  upon  the 
same  opinion." 

This  last  passage  rests  on  no  apparent 
authority ;  and  the  facts  themselves  show 
merely  that  Dr.  Bives  was  wiilinc,  in  the 
Face  of  an  obiection  made  to  a  bishop  who 
was  violently  opposed  by  a  powerful 
party,  (a)  to  secure  himself  by  insisting 
only  upon  a  point  of  form.  Neither 
QihBon,  Godolpkxn,  nor  Ayliffe  refers  to 
the  case  as  a  precedent.  (5) 


(a)  As  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Rives,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  Solicitor  General,  referred  to  Dr.  B. 
Farr's  collection  of  Archbishop  Usher's  letters, 
p.  335  (Letter  92). 

(6)  The  following  report  of  the  proceedings 
ID  the  House  of  Commons  in  Bishop  Mountagne's 
case  has  come  to  light  in  a  Note  Book  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  from  January  20  to  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1629,  preserved  at  Lowther  Castle, 
and  published  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission, Thirteenth  Report,  Pt.  vii.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (1893),  pp.  67,  69. 

"  January  30.    The  House. 

"  The  petition  of  William  Jones  against  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Whereas  divers  opinions 
maintained  by  Mr.  Montague  a^inst  the  tenets 
of  our  church,  upon  proclamation  for  the  con- 
firming of  him  Bishop  of  Winchester  ((Thiches- 
ter),  if  any  would  prefer  any  Articles  against 
him  to  ihow  why  he  should  not  be  confirmed, 
the  said  William  Jones  preferred  divers  Articles 
against  him  for  the  writing  of  divers  books 
against  the  religion  professed,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  confirmed ;  which  illegal  confirma- 
tion and  his  new  broached  opinions  be  desires 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  your  pious 
consideration,  and  so  to  do  as  you  shall  think  fit. 

"  Sir  Henry  Martin  :  The  form  of  election  of 
bishops  is  after  a  e<mgi  dfV/tre,  which  is  licence 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  choose,  yet  they 
must  choose  who  the  King  shall  name,  and  who 
shall  speak  against  this  election  or  confirmation 
shall  incur  a  prcnmnire.  And  it  is  likewise 
true  that  proclamation  is  made  if  any  will  speak 
against  his  election  he  may,  but  yet  he  shall 
not  I  when  they  go  to  choose  the  bishop  they 
pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  direct  them, 
yet  shall  choose  such  a  one  as  is  named.  And 
I  wish  this  ceiemony  might  be  left,  for  the  form 
is  as  if  they  were  free,  but  yet  they  are  bound. 

"  Selden:  The  form  of  choosing  bishops  being 
altered  by  the  statute  of  25  Hen.  8.,  cap.  20., 
by  which  first  letters  missive  by  the  King  were 
sent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  signify  who 
he  will  have  chosen,  and  then  a  congi  (Telire  to 
choose  such  a  one,  and  then  for  the  Archbishop 
to  confirm  him.  But  he  taketh  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  not  to  exclude  CAceptions  which  are 
legal,  but  make  that  a  pramunire  when  refusal 
'-H  made  without  such  due  exception. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  a  manuscript 
work  of  Sir  James  Marriott,  Queen's  AdTO- 

<*  Doctor  Eaton  saith  that  before  this  statute 
the  King  did  nominate  as  now,  as  this  statute 
was  properly  made  for  confirmation. 

"  But  be  saith  that  the  reason  as  he  hath  heard 
for  which  the  articles  were  not  accepted  of 
against  him  was  because  there  was  no  advocate's 
hand  unto  them,  therefore  they  were  illegal. 

**  Ordered  that  this  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
another  time,  for  to  he  argued  hy  both  lawyers 
of  the  House. 

"February  9.  Doctor  St€ward'8  argument 
touching  the  oonfimtaiion  <if  the  Bishop  i^ 
Wincheatsr. 

<<  Two  qaestiona  whether  the  exeeptiona  exhi- 
bited were  legal  or  not. 

"  Secondly,  whether  exceptions  legally  put  in 
do  make  the  confirmation  good,  yea  or  no,  and 
if  they  be  ready  to  be  proved,  I  think  then  they 
do  disable  him. 

"  Third,  what  should  ensue  if  it  should  he  void, 
yet  should  not  lose  his  bishopric,  but  he  should 
he  in  the  same  state  as  he  was  before  the  con- 
firmatioii. 

"  Doctor  TawboH*8  argument, 

**  Two  kinds  of  exceptions  against  peraons  to 
be  elected  bishops .  1  st,  in  respect  of  the  person 
elected  ;  and,  2nd]y,  the  manner  of  election.  ^ 

"  Ist  for  the  person.  There  be  crimes  which 
are  called  delicta  graviora,  and  if  those  things 
which  touch  matters  of  religion  be  such,  which 
I  will  not  dispute  but  must  leave,  then  the  ex- 
ceptions be  legal,  and  so  his  confirmation  not 
good. 

**  For  the  second  question  propounded.  Be- 
cause confirmations  were  had  repentiyely  [«tc], 
it  was  ordained  that  proclamation  should  he 
made,  that  if  the  confirmation  were  not  litigious 
they  should  be  confirmed  after  such  citation  or 
proclamation.  A  Constitution  of  Justinius  that 
exceptions  propounded  and  not  allowed  do 
make  ordinations  void,  and  by  the  same  reason 
it  doth  make  confirmations. 

"  And  though  there  be  no  nuUity  ordained  in 
the  law,  yet  when  the  Uw  appoints  a  form 
which  is  not  observed,  that  makes  a  nullity  in 
itself. 

"  Sir  Henry  Martin's  answer  :  That  if  the  ex- 
ceptions be  proved  that  these  do  as  well  extend 
to  the  election  itself  as  to  the  confirmation. 

*«  Sir  Henry  Martin  :  Since  25  Hen.  8.  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  strict  form  of  which  he  hath  a  copy, 
from  which  he  doth  not  swerve,  and  this  doth 
differ  from  the  Canon  Law,  for  adFler  a  bishopric 
become  void,  and  the  King  sends  letters  missive 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  if  they  ehooce 
within  twelve  days  then  a  confirmation  is  neces- 
sary ;  if  they  do  not,  then  the  King  majr  present 
by  his  letters  patents  without  confirmation. 

*•  And  not  (note  ?)  that  what  privilege  the  Pope 
had  before  24  Hen.  8.  the  King  had  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  upon  the  presentation  by  the 
Pope,  there  was  no  exception  to  be  taken,  and 
so  continued  to  Queen  Klizabeth's  time,  which 
in  1  &  8  Eliz.  was  thought  fit  to  be  altered. 

**  And  that  it  was  convenient  thus  to  be,  the 
Parliament  in  80  Hen.  8.  found  what  diilerence 
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cate  in  1764,  and  afberwards  Judge  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  entitled  "  Book  of 
Practice,"  the  following  passage  oocnrs  : 

"Coofirmation  must  be  dispatched  -within 
twenty  days ;  otherwise  a  pramunire  is  incnired. 
Therefore,  there  needs  no  citation  of  opposers ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  heard  if  they  offer.  See 
26  Hea.  8.  c.  80.,  MS.  No.  6.,  also  Eden's 
<  Practical  Observations.'  "(a) 

Evans  r,  Ascuithe  (b)  refers  to  the  canon 
law  antecedent  to  stat.  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  as 
dedacible  from  LancdoUus  :  bat  it  cannot 
refer  to  the  law  as  altered  by  the  statute. 
The  question  was  as  to  whether  Thorn" 
hwry.  Dean  of  York,  had  forfeited  the 
Deanery  by  his  mere  election  as  Bishop  of 
Bristol ;  and  it  was  held  ihat  by  the  elec- 
tion only  until  confirmation  the  Bishop 
had  nothing  in  him, 

*'  that  the  name  is  not  changed  in  the  case  of 
creation  until  consecration  ;  but  the  name  is  not 
changed  by  confirmation." 

This  is  an  error,  as,  aoeording  to  the  ex- 
press enactment,  the  name  is  now  changed 
at  tke  election. 

The  citation  of  opposers,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing them  contumaoions  in  default  of 
appearance,  are  only  forzas.  The  word 
'*  contumacious  "  is  a  mere  technical  term 
in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  mere  fact  that 
forms  have  been  retained  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  more  than  forms.  The 
challenge  at  the  coronation,  the  calling 
barristers,  when  appointed  judges  by  the 

there  was  in  Cathedral  Churches  by  such  excep- 
tions; and  Uierefore  to  put  an  end  to  such 
diifeienoes  the  King  had  this  conferred  upon 
him. 

"  Now  for  the  first  exception,  without  relation 
to  the  statute,  for  it  is  true  that  such  citation  is 
not  to  be  set  but  on  the  Church  where  the 
bishop  is  to  go  to,  for  betwixt  the  bii>hop  and 
those  persons  of  that  Church  they  are  <^  that 
fold,  and  so  a  privy  betwixt  them,  but  those 
that  are  not  of  that  fold  they  have  nothing  to  do 
mit. 

<*  And  a  nullity  doth  not  go  further  than  the 
express  words,  and  not  by  implication.  And  a 
refusal  of  exceptions  though  they  be  legal  can- 
not make  a  nullity.  But  things  that  have  been  so 
long  used,  it  is  not  good,  in  my  opinion,  to  dis- 
pute it  further. 

**  Doctor  Steward  prefers  a  petition  that  pro- 
cee^ngs  in  law  may  be  stayed  against  him." 

Sir  Henry  Martin  was  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
Judge  of  tiie  Prerogative  Court,  and  a  member 
of  the  Coort  of  High  Commissions  the  note  book 
(p.  10)  reports  a  charge  of  breaoh  of  privilege 
against  him  in  the  last  capacity. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  stated  that  Mar- 
riott's  MS.,  and  probably  Bden's  **  Practical 
Observations  "  were  to  be  found  in  the  libraiy 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

(b)  Palm.  467 ;  8.  C.  1  (W.)  Jones,  168 ; 
Latch,  81,  883 ;  Noy,  03 ;  S  Boll.  B.  450.  (ss 
Vamgktm  v.  Ascw), 


Crown,  to  the  degree  of  serjeant,  colonr 
in  pleading,  and  many  other  instances, 
may  be  cited,  where  forms  are  gone 
throng h  which  can  lead  to  no  real  ques- 
tion. Historically,  it  seems  probable  that, 
when  the  Estabbshed  Church  was  finally 
declared  independent  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  some  forms  were  retained  from  an 
nnwiUingness  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
apostolical  snocession.  The  form,  as  it  is 
now,  appears  in  OUvrJce's  ''Praxis,"  tit. 
cccxxix.(a) ;  the  preface  to  which  is  dated 
1596.  And,  for  some  purposes,  an  oppo- 
sition might  still  be  effectire,  as  wnere 
the  person  presented  to  the  Archbishop 
was  not  the  person  in  fact  elected,  or 
where  a  pretended  election  had  taken 
place  without  the  conge  d'elire  or  letter 
mibsire.  Hooker  ("Ecc.  Pol."  book  yiii. 
0.7.  s.  3(6))  Bays: 

**  It  is  the  King's  mere  grant  which  placeth, 
and  the  bishop's  consecration  which  maketh, 
bishops.'^ 

Secondly,  if  the  office  of  the  Archbisbop 
at  confirmation  be  not  purely  ministerial, 
but  judicial,  no  mandatnus  will  go.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  he  has  exceeded  his 
jurisdiction,  but  only  that  he  has  not  ex- 
ercised it  properly. 

Lord  Dekman,  L.C.J. :  On  the  other  side 
it  is  said  Ihat  a  confirmation  so  made  is 
null,  and  therefore  the  Archbishop  is  in 
the  position  of  a  judicial  officer  refasine  to 
act,  as  if  he  had  refused  to  do  any  thing 
upon  the  signification  of  the  Crown. 
Conld  not  the  Crown,  in  such  case,  com- 
pel him  by  mandamos  to  act  P 

Attorney  Oeneral :  No ;  the  remedy  is 
prcemunvre, 

CoLEBiDGE,  J. :  That  is  only  a  punish- 
ment ;  many  decisions  show  that  a  party 
punishable  for  not  acting  may  neverthe- 
less be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  act. 

AtUyrney  General :  That  is  so  only  where 
a  temporal  right  is  wholly  or  partly  in- 
volvea,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mandamus  to 
grant  probate;  Bea  v.  Bmne8»(c)  Even 
there,  however,  this  Court  will  not  act  if 
there  is  already  a  lis  pendens  in  the  Eccle* 
siastical  Court ;  Bex  y.  Hwy.(d)  So  man* 
damns  will  not  go  to  the  Spiritual 
authorities,  commanding  them  to  restore, 
or  direct  admission,  to  an  office ;  Mr. 
Leigh's  case,(e)  Bex  v.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.if)  Supposing  that  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  enforce  its  prerogative,  or  the 

(a)  P.  487.  2d  ed.  1684. 

(6)  Vol.  iii.  pp.  587,  689.    Oxford,  1886. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Raym.  $61 ;  S.  C.  1  Salk.  299  ; 
8  Salk.  162;  Carth.  457  ;  Holt,  310;  12  Mod. 
205. 

((2)  4  Burr.  2,295.  See  BeJi  v.  BetUsworth, 
cited  ib. 

(e)  3  Mod.  832. 

(/)  8Ba8t,218.  ^  , 
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bishop,  in  order  to  obtain  bis  temporalities, 
is  entitled  to  a  mandamus,  the  present 
applicants  are  enforcing  no  temporal 
right.  But  even  the  bishop  is  not  so 
entitled ;  Bishop  qf  8t.  Ba/vid'a  r.  Lv>cy.(a) 
Ko  mandamus  goes  to  compel  the  maKing 
of  a  church  rate ;  Bev  v.  The  Church' 
wardens  of  8t  Peter^s,  Thetf(yrd(b) :  but  it 
does  go,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
statutable  church  rates,  remedies  in  the 
temporal  courts  hare  been  contem- 
plated.(c) 

CoLBBTDGB,  J.:  Two  of  the  applicants 
here  are  incumbents  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford:  the  question  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  whose  decisions 
might  touch  their  temporalities. 

Attorney  Qenerdl :  That  would  be  a  man- 
damus quia  timet,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
a  clergyman  in  another  diocese  might 
apply, lest  there  should  be  a  translation ; 
or  any  lay  member  of  the  Church,  or  any 
one  paying  Church  rates,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  &  14 
Gha,  2.  c.  4.  s.  11),  any  schoolmaster  in 
the  diocese. 

Lord  IhsKMAN,  L.O.J. ;  Beferred  to  Eeaj  v. 
Parry.{d) 

Attorney  Qeneir<d:  The  proper  remedy 
is  appeal ;  to  the  Privy  Council,  if  this 
be  a  Court  properly  speaking ;  if  they  are 
only  Commissioners,  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches. 

CoLEBiDGE,  J. :  Does  any  appeal  lie  by  a 
person  not  admitted  to  be  a  paxty  P 

Attorney  General :  It  does,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  The  application  is  as  if 
the  Court  wei*e  asked  to  interfere  by  man- 
damus with  Commissioners  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  a  question  of  the  condem- 
nation of  goods,  or  with  an  Equity  Court 
upon  its  refusal  to  admit  particular  persons 
to  be  parties  to  a  suit  before  such  Court. 

Thirdly,  the  Archbishop  would  be  un- 
able to  obey  the  writ,  if  his  proceeding  be 
not  that  of  a  Court.  How  can  he  inquire 
into  the  person,  as  the  inoruiry  is  under- 
stood on  the  other  side  P  The  qualifica- 
tions, which  it  is  said  he  must  ascertain, 
the  cetas  lej^iina,  morum  honestas,  literor 
tura  suMciens,  as  enumerated  by  Van 
E8pen,(e)  and  freedom  from  defect  of  ordi- 
nation or  illegitimacy  of  birth,  which 
Lancelottus  if)  mentions  also,  might  be 
dispensed  with  formerly  by  the  Pope's 
bull,  upon  postulation.    But  the  Crown 

(a)  1  Ld.  Raym.  589,  544. 
(6)  6  T.  B.  864. 

(c)  Bex  V.  The  Select  Vestrymen  of  St. 
Margaret,  Leicester,  8  A.  &  £.  889. 

(d)  6  A.  &  E.  810. 

(c)  **  Jus.  Eccles.  Univ."  Part  I.  tit.  14.  c.  2. 
B.  5. 
(/)  "  Inst.  Jur.  Can."  Lib.  I.  tit.  8.  pp.  85, 86. 


'  now  stands,  as  to  this,  in  the  place  of  the 
Pope,  and  has  approyed  of  the  person. 

CoLEBiBGS,  J.:  Could  the  Crown  dis- 
pense with  canonical  age,  as  the  Pope 
might  P 

Attorney  Oeneral :  As  to  that,  there  is  a 
statutory  restraint ;  for  the  preface  to  the 
form  and  manner  of  making,  &c.,  bishops, 
priests,  &o.,  in  the  Common  Prayer  book, 
requires  bishops  to  be  thirty  years  old, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  1  ^Uz.  c.  2.  s.  2. 
As  to  questions  of  doctrine  or  morals, 
Stat.  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86.  proyides  another 
tribunal,  and,  by  sect.  23,  prohibits  all 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  inquiring  into 
such  matters  otherwise  than  is  there  pro- 
vided. 

CoLEBiDOE,  J. :  Is  there  not  a  distinction 
between  trying  a  party,  with  a  yiew  to  the 
inflicting  punishment  by  the  judgment, 
and  inquiring  into  his  fitness  P 

Attorney  General :  If  the  trial  is  to  be 
upon  some  special  charge  of  unfitness, 
wnat  can  the  Court  do  P  The  bishop  is 
not  the  promoyent;  he  is  no  party  in 
Court  till  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths ; 
he  has  no  notice  of  the  charge ;  the  Court 
cannot  summon  witnesses,  but  must  make 
him  appear  ad  etatim  to  answer. 

There  are  no  authorities  to  show  how 
an  inyestigation  of  this  kind  should  be 
conducted  in  England.  Lyndwood,  pp. 
217  e,  218  fc,  219  Aj,  only  refers  to  presen- 
tations, not  to  the  ca^e  of  bishops.  With 
respect  to  the  Constitution  of  Othohon, 
commented  on  by  John  de  Athon  {Lyndr 
wood's  **  Proy.  Append."  p.  133.),  the  pas- 
sage under  the  title  "  De  Confirmatione 
EpiBcoporum  "  does  not  appear  to  relate  to 
questions  of  doctrine.  After  reciting  the 
importance  of  providing  that  the  persona, 
to  be  placed  in  the  pastoral  seat — 

'nullis  (quantiim  humanittis  poBsibile  est)  sit 
maculis  denigrata," 

The  constitutio  goes  on  to  enact — 

"  ut  cum  electioniB  episcopal  is  confirmatio  pos- 
tulatur,  inter  cstera  super  quibus  inquisifio  et 
examinatio  procedere  debet,  secundum  canonam 
iustituta,  illud  exactissim^  inquiratur,  utrom 
plura  beneficia  cum  animarum  cur4,  qui  electus 
est,  antequam  eligeretur,  habuerit ;  et  si  habuisse 
inveniatur,  an  cum  eo  super  hoc  f uerit  dispen- 
satum,  et  an  dispcnsatio,  si  quam  exhibuerit, 
vera  sit  et  ad  omnia  beneficia,  quaa  obtinuit,  ex- 
tendatnr." 

What  the  ccetera  are  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  can  be  collected  from  the  gloss  (a) 
of  John  de  Athon,  who  says : 

"  pnecedunt  enim  in  confirmatione   plnra   in- 
quirenda,  s.  tam  de  mentis  electi  quam  eligen^ 
tium.    Item  tam  de  materiA  quam  de  formA." 
Here  is  nothing  as  to  the  doctrine.     The 
account  given  in    1   Gibson's  Cod.   111. 

(a)  Lib.  i.  tit.  9.  p.  40.    See  post,  p.  588. 
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held  in  St.  Paars  Cathedral ;  and  it  had 
a  ooncarrent  jurisdiotion  with  that  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches ;  GlarWs  **  Praxis," 
tit.  iv.  p.  6 ;  Oughton,  tit.  v.  ss.  8,  9.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Cohe  is  confounding 
the  two  offices  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Audience  and  Vicar  OenercU,  they  being 
held  by  one  person,  and  that  his  remark 
applies  to  the  latter.  A  similar  view  of 
the  office  of  Vioa/r  General,  even  in  the 
Consistory  Court,  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Lord  8towell  in  Thorpe  y.  Man^ 
8aU,{a)  The  only  other  officer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop who  sat  in  this  commission  was  the 
Master  of  the  FacuUiea,  who  also  has  no 
contentions  jurisdiction.  If  the  charge 
here  were  made  by  articles,  as  proposed, 
the  case,  as  before  shown,  would  be  with- 
in 3  &  4  Vid,  c.  86.  ss.  7,  23 :  if  by  libel, 
it  does  not  appear  how  l^e  atten^noe  of 
witnesses  is  to  be  enforced:  a  signiilca- 
tion  of  contempt  in  such  a  case  would 
raise  a  question  of  great  difficul^,  if  not 
of  actual  danger  to  the  judge ;  BeoMroM^ 
y.  8coU,if>)  JNor  does  it  appear  how 
answers  could  be  enforced  from  the  par- 
ties. If  the  bishop  elect  were  proceeded 
against  criminally  under  3  &  4  Vicft.  c.  86., 
he  would  be  protected  by  sect.  20  from 
charges  touchmg  any  offences  committed 
more  than  two  years  back.  By  the  pre- 
sent application  it  is  sought  to  do  that 
indirectly  which  the  statute  preyente  from 
being  done  directly. 

Fourthly,  the  ordinary  rules  which 
goyem  the  proceeding  by  mandamus  are 
opposed  to  this  application.  In  the  first 
place,  the  confirmation  is  complete.  The 
Archbishop  is  fanGi^as  officio.  The  confir- 
mation could  not  be  brought  up  to  this 
Court  and  quashed:  yet  that,  according 
to  analogy,  must  be  done  before  the  man- 
damus can  go.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
meU^  inqfUrendwn  to  the  coroner,  before 
the  writ  goes  to  disinter  the  body  tne  first 
finding  must  be  quashed.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  finding  of  an  escheator.  In  the 
second  place,  mandamus  generally  will 
not  go,  unless  there  be  a  temporal  right ; 
Beta  y.  8t  Peter's,  Thetf<nd,{c)  Beg.  v. 
The  Select  Vestrymen  of  8t  Margaret, 
Leicester, {d)  before  referred  to.  In  the 
third  ])laoe,  eyen  taking  the  proceeding 
as  one  in  a  common  law  Court,  mandamus 
does  not  go  merely  because,  upon  the  yiew 
which  such  a  Court  takes  of  the  law,  it 
considers  an  objection  yalid  against  pro- 
ceeding further ;  Beg,  y.  The  Justices  of 
Kesteven,{e)  where  fhis  Court  oyerruled 
former   decisions,  and   particularly  Beg. 

(a)  1  Hag.  Cod.  4  (note). 
(6)  a  Camp.  388. 
(c)  5  T.  R.  864. 
((2)  8  A.  &  E.  889. 
(0  8  Q.  B.  810. 
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is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  real  inquiry  into  doctrine.  The  other 
authorities  cited  show  only  the  foreign 
mode  of  proceeding.  And  a  gloss  on 
Laneeiottu8,{a)  to  the  words  warms  ei  con- 
firmationis  impendai,  which  occurs  in  the 
passage  before  cited,  is  giyen  in  some 
editions  (as  Leyden  1584) : 
"hodie  baec  confirmatio  non  est  necessaria. 
Papa  enim  sibi  reservat  potestatem  super  omni- 
bus dignitatibus  :  solet  tamen  de  graU&  electos 
confirmare.'' 

And  Va/n  JBspen  (*'  Jur.  Ecc.  Un."  part  i. 
tit.  14.  c.  2.  s.  8.)  says  that  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation yaried 
•*  pro  temporum  et  locorum  diversitate." 

According  to  Va/n  Espen,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Pope  got  the  confir- 
mation of  all  bishops  into  nis  own  hands. 
In  B.  9  he  says : 

.  I*  Licet,  vero,  hs  pontificse  resenratioues  quoad 
episcopatas  et  prsDiaturas  .  .  .  fuerint  in  multis 
restricts,  tamen  confirmationeB  Romano  Ponti- 
fici  hactenus  reservats  manserunt;  nee  quid- 
quam  juris  metropolitanis  restitutum  est." 
And  a  little  higher  up, 

'*Pariter  jus  confirmandi  epiacopos  metro- 
politanis ademptum,  et  sedi  Apostolic»  fiierit 
reservatum.  Indignum  quippe  credebatur  ut  a 
Romano  Pontifice  ad  episcopatum  designatus,  a 
metropolitano  petere  et  accepere  confirmationem 
videretur." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  King. 

The  Vicar  General  has  in  fact  no  conten- 
tious jurisdiction  enabling  him  to  decide  a 
question  of  this  kind.  In  1  Onghton's 
*'Ordo  Judioiorum,  Prolegomena,"  zyi., 
c.  3.  s.  9,  it  is  stated  that  formerly  two 
distinct  offices,  that  of  Auditor  catisarum 
negotiorumque  AudienHas  Gantuariensis, 
and  of  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop,  were 
united  in  one  person.  And  (sect  10) : 
*'  qui  Cancellarius  (sive  Vicarius  in  spiiitualibos 
Qeneralis)  ea  quae  contentioss  jurisdictionis 
erant  non  ezercebat,  id  est  causarum  inter 
partes,  in  f oro  contradictorio,  decisionem  (prater- 
quam,  qua  pro  forma  solummodo  ventUantnr  / 
utpote,  negotia  conJimcUionis  episcoporum  elec- 
tionis,  et  similia)  sed  ea,  quas  sunt  officii  meri, 
gerelit." 

At  sect.  11  he  says: 

**  Nullus  autem,  a  plurimis  abhinc  (6)  rctroactis 

anis,  ejLtitii  Audientis  Judex." 

In  4  Inst.  337.,  Ooke  giyes  an  account  of 
the  Court  of  Audience.    He  says : 
"  this  Court  is  kept  by  the  Archbishop  in  his 
palace,  andmeddleth  not  with  any  matter  between 
party  and  party  of  contentious  jurisdiction." 

But,  as  appears  from  Olarke*s  "  Praxis," 
p.  2.  Proosm. ,  the  Court  of  Audience  was 


(a)  Above,  p.  417. 

(6)  The  year  of  the  publication  of  Oughton's 
first  volume  appears  from  the  title  page  to  be 
1728. 
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▼.  The  Justtoet  of  Canarvanahire^ia)  and 
Beg.  V.  The  Justices  of  ihe  West  Bidvng,(b) 
In  the  matter  of  PraU  (c)  is  a  very  strong 
case  of  refusing  a  mandamus  where  jus* 
tioes  have  rejected  evidence  which  ought  | 
to  have  been  admitted  ;  to  which  m^  be 
added  (as  analogous)  E»  parte  The  Over- 
seers of  ToUerton,{d)  and  Bea.  t.  The 
Justiees  of  Buckiughamshire,{e^  Bern  t. 
The  Justices  of  K€ni,(f)  cited  on  moving 
for  this  rule,  was  a  case  where  the  justices 
had  refused  to  enter  into  the  case  at  all : 
here  the  question  of  the  right  to  be  heard 
has  been  entertained  and  decided  upon. 
The  objection  to  interference  applies  much 
more  strongly  where  the  question  is  one  of 
practice  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  Ex 
parte  8myth.(g)  And  on  that  ground  the 
Court,  in  the  Bishop  of  8t,  David's  v. 
Lucyiih)  refused,  not  only  a  prohibition  to 
prevent  (he  delegates  from  proceeding  to 
affirm  a  sentence  of  deprivation  against  a 
bishop,  but  also,  which  makes  &e  case 
very  like  this,  a  mandamus  commanding 
them  to  admit  the  bishop*s  allegations. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  mere  ciroum« 
stance  that  the  Archbishop,  if  he  act 
wrongly,  will  be  liable  to  prcBmunire  under 
25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  s.  7.  if  be  unduly  delay 
the  confirmation,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  mandamus  from  going.  A  prcsimnnire 
is  not  confined  to  offences  b^  dealing  with 
Rome ; ' '  Com.  Dig.  FriDmuniro"  (B),  3  Insi. 
120,  123,  Bex  v.  Cawood.{i)  Lastly,  as 
no  good  end  will  be  answered  by  this 
mandamus,  but  the  result  would  l>e  vex- 
atious strife,  on  this  and  future  occasions, 
the  Court  will,  in  its  discretion,  refuse 
the  writ;  Bex  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Excisey{j)  Bex  v.  The  Paddington  Ves- 
try ^{h)  Bex  V.  The  Justices  of  Lancashire,{l) 
EesB  V.  The  Justices  of  Buckinghamshvre,(m) 
Box  V.  The  Bishop  of  Chester M  16  Vin. 
Ab.  204.  tit.  Mandamus  (H.  3)  pi.  8 ;  ib. 
216.  (Z.). 

Sir  FUxroy  KeUy,(o)  Dr.  Addams,  A.  J. 
Stephens,  Peacock,^)  and  Badeley,  eonira. 

in  the  absence  of  Sir  F.  KeUy,  Addams 


(a)  S  Q.  B.  825.  (6)  2  Q.  B.  381. 

(c)  7  A.  &  E.  27.  id)  8  Q.  B.  792. 

(e)  8  Q.  B.  800.  (/)  14  East,  895. 

Ig)  8  A.  &  E.  719,  724.  And  see  Ex  parte 
Smyth,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  748 ;  S.  C.  Tyr.  &  G.  222. 

(A)  1  lid.  Baym.  589,  544,  see  also  1  Ld. 
Baym.  447;  2  Lord  Baym.  817  ;  and  Bead  y. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  14  P.D.  88,  at  p.  130. 

(0  2  Ld.  Raym.  1361 ;  S.  C.  1  Str.  472. 

O)  2  T.  B.  381.  385# 

(k)  9  B.  &  C.  456. 

i7)  12  East,  366,  370. 

(Ill)  1  B.  &  C.  48.5. 

(«)  1  T.  R.  896,  403. 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

(p)  Afterwards  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Fdvy  Council. 


opened  the  argument,  and  waa  followed 
by  Stephens,  Peaeoeh,  Badeley,  and  Sir  F. 
KeUy, 

First,  the  office  of  the  Archbishop,  in 
confirmation,  is  not  merely  miniaterial, 
but  is  judicial  also. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
canon  law,  the  appointment  of  bishops 
was  in  the  people  and  clergy  jointly,  the 
Metropolitan  having,  however,  the  power 
to  judge  of  the  fitness:  afberwaras  the 
people  were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
appointment,  which  then  rested  with  the 
diocesan  clergy  only,  and  was  subse- 
quently confined  to  the  clergy  of  the 
bishop's  cathedral.  The  history  of  this 
appears  in  Thomassinus\  **  Yetus  et  Nova 
EcclesiaB  Disciplina,"  vol.  v.  part  ii.  lib.  2. 
CO.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  (ed.  1787);  De  Marea,  "De 
ConoordiA  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,"  lib.  8. 
c.  8;  Bingham* s  ''Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties," book  iv.  c.  2.  Afterwards,  and  ante- 
cedently to  25  Sen.  8.  c.  20.,  the  nomina- 
tion was  undoubtedly,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  Crown.  But  the  fallacy 
lies  in  confounding  the  placing  of  bishops 
with  the  making  of  them :  it  is  to  the 
placing  only  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
extended ;  but  the  Crown  could  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  make  a  bishop:  and  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  nominee  of 
the  Crown  for  the  office  of  bishop  is  no 
more  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  than  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  a  person  nominated  to  a  Crown  living 
for  the  office  of  priest. 

That,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
bishops  was  matter  of  strict  inquiry  ap- 
pears fully  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
in  1  Ep.  Tim.  iii.  2.  et  seq.,  and  Ep.  Tit.  i. 
5.  et  seq. 

In  the  134th  "Novel  of  Justinian," 
o.  ii.,  it  is  said : 

**  Si  quis  autem  electum  ad  nrdinationem 
episcopat&B  accusaverit  in  qu&libet  cansi  qu» 
poBsit  secundum  leges  aut  canones  ejus  iinpeilire 
ordioationem,  differatur  hojiismodi  ordinatio  : 
et  pritis  contra  eum  propositam  causam  (jsiye 
pnesente  accusatore,  et  ab  eo  propositam  causam 
exequente,  sive  etiam  deficieute  per  tres  menses 
suam  accusationem  implere)  diligenter  exami- 
nari  ab  illo  a  quo  futurus  erat  episcopus  ordi- 
nari  :  et  si  quidem  obnoxium  eum  accusator  in- 
venerit,  prohibeatur  ordinatio." 

This  indicates  that  the  office  of  consc" 
oration  was  judicial  before  the  existence  of 
what  now  forms  the  canon  law. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  are  of 
high  aathority,  as  a  collection,  made  pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  of  the  then  existing  canons.(a) 


(a)  8fc  Beg.   v. 
U  Q.B.  173,200. 


Si.    Giles  in   the  Fidds, 
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The  33rd  canon  (a)  of  these,  speaking  of 
bishope,  reoognizes  the  office  of  Primate, 
•*  qui  in  eis  est  primus." 

The  fourth  canon  of  the  Gonnoil  of  Nice  (6) 
(which,  being  amon^  the  first  foDr  general 
councils,  is  recognized  in  1  JSUz.  c.  1. 
8.  36.)  attributes  the  power  of  confirminR 
the  bishop  to  the  Archbishop ;  the  6th  (c) 
declares  epieeopvm  es»e  non  apportere 
»i  quis  prceter  tmUentiam  metropolitcmi 
fuerit  faclvs  epieeopui.  The  same  or 
stronger  language  will  be  found  in  the 
19th  canon  of  the  Cbnncil  of  Antioch,(£i) 
the  12th  canon  of  the  Gonnoil  of  Laodi- 
oea»(6)  the  12th  oanon  of  the  second 
Council  of  Carthage, (/)  the  first  canon  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, (a)  the 
25th  canon  of  the  Council  of  ChaIceaon,(^) 
the  5th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Arles,(i) 
and  the  26th  canon  of  the  fourth  Council 
of  Lateran.(i')  These  regulations  are 
adopted  into  the  "'  Corpus  Juris  Canonioi," 
deoret.  i.  dist.  zxiii.  2.,  ib.  dist.  Ixiy.  8., 
ib.  dist.  IxT.  2.,  t&.  dist.  Ixv.  5.,  Sezti 
decretal.,  1. 1,  tit.  vi.  44,  47. 

The  writers  on  the  canon  law  invariably 
take  the  same  view.  In  Bwpin,  "De 
AntiqnA  EcclesisB  Discipline,"  Diss.  1. 
c.  xii.  p.  62.,  it  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
down  that  the  election  should  be  confirmed 
a6  episcopis  provinoice,  prcseertim  verb 
a  metropoUiano.  In  Flewry's  "Institu- 
tion au  Droit  Bccl^siastique, '  pert  i.  ch.  10. 
(Opuscules,  torn,  ii  p.  205.),  the  process  of 
calling  opposers  is  aescribed,  and  then  ho 
says,  the  Metropolitan  proeede  aujttgement ; 
and  adds: 

^  Ce  jngement  consiste  k  examiner  les  quali- 
t^B  de  rlln  et  la  forme  de  r^lection  :  et  s'il  y  a 
des  contradictenrs,  le  proces  pent  etre  fort  long. 
II  peat  y  avoir  gr.md  nombre  d'opposaos;  et 
chacan  pent  avancer  antant  de  causes  de  nullit^, 
qu'il  peut  y  avoir  d'irregularites  et  d'ineapacit6s 
en  la  personne  de  Telu,  et  de  chacun  des  6lec- 
tears ;  et  qu'il  y  a  de  d^fauts  de  fonaalites  dans 
r^lection." 

The  same  result  is  to  be  deduced  from 
BatrhMa,  ''Jus  Bcclesiasticum  Univer- 
sum,"  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  s.  8.  p.  140.  (ed.  Lugd. 
1560).  And  in  Mariene,  '*  De  Antiquie 
Sccleflin  Bitibus,"  v<^.  ii.  p.  26.  et  raj.  (ed. 
Yenet.  178S),  lib.  1.  c.  8.  art.  8.,  tbe  prac- 
tioe  of  examination  fully  appears.    These 


(a)  "  Hardain.  Cone."  torn.  i.  p.  18. 
(6)  Ib.  p.  824,  A.D.  8S5. 
(c)  ^  Harduin.  Coao."  torn.  i.  p.  826. 
id)  "  Harduio.  Cone."  p.  602,  A.D.  841. 
(e)  Ib,  p.  788,  A.D.  372. 
(/^  /*.  p.  64,  A.D.  890. 
(^)  i^.  p.  978,  A.I>.  398. 
(A)  Ib.  torn.  ii.  p.  611,  AD.  451. 
(t)  Ib,  p.  778,  A.D.  452. 
O)  *•  Hardoin.    Concil."    torn.    vii.    p.    39, 
AD.  1215. 


authorities  show  the  practice  of  the 
Western  Church. 

With  respect  to  Liincelotius,  Irving, 
upon  whom  reliance  is  placed  on  the  other 
side,  says  of  him  (Introauction,  &c.,  p.  236. 
ed.  4.):  "the  only  favour  which  the 
author  could  obtain  was  that  his  Institu- 
tions might  be  added  to  the  Corpus,  but 
without  any  confirmation  of  their  autho- 
rity "  I  and  he  states  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  with  the  approbation  of 
P(ml  4,  but  could  obtain  no  express  sanc- 
tion from.  Pwe  4,  beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned.  They  furnish  *at  least  fair 
evidence  of  what  was  then  the  general 
understanding.  LaneeloUus  expressly  says 
the  pas8aj;:e  about  confirmation  applies  to 
bishops,  p.  40.  A  passage  on  the  subject 
has  been  read,  in  the  argument  on  the 
other  side,  from  La/nwloitus,  lib.  i.  tit.  9. : 
and  these  words  follow  the  words  asva^ 
manbwr  animarum : 

**  Quod  cum  in  cunctis  sacris  ordinibus  sibi 
locum  vindioet :  in  episcopo  tamen  multd  for- 
tios,  qui  sd  cortm  aliorum  positns  in  seipsd 
debet  oitendere,  quomodo  cAteros  in  dome  Dei 
oporteat  conversari,''  p.  40. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  he 
says  (gloss  d  on  *'  impendat,"  p.  40). 

**  hodic  hsBC  confirmatio  non  est  necessaria.^' 

Being  a  Femgian,  he  referred  to  the 
bishoprics  where  the  Pope  nominated 
and  consecrated  :  there,  uf  course,  a  con- 
firmation by  tho  Pope  himself  waa  unne- 
cessary. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  in 
this  country,  25  Hen.  8.  c.  19.  s.  2,  en- 
acts that  a  review  of  the  canon  law  should 
be  had»  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
canons,  &c.,  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
the  land  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
should  (s.  7.)  still  be  used  and  executed. 
No  such  I'eriew  has  yet  taken  place.  The 
applicability  of  the  canon  law,  therefore, 
now  rests  on  the  statute  first  mentioned, 
and  may  be  inferred  from  precedents. 
But  that  the  common  law  courts  do  notice 
the  law  of  the  Church  is  stated  in  6  ''  Yin. 
Abr."  p.  496.  tit.  Court  (D)  pi.  1,  2,  4;  and 
this  was  strongly  put  in  argument  in 
Beg.  V.  MiUiB.{^ 

lord  Dbnman,  L.CJ.  :  But  there  (b)  2Vn- 
doH,  O.J.,  speaking  in  the  nameof  the  twelve 
Judges,  and  referring  to  Coke  and  Hale, 
said  that  the  canon  law  is  not  the  law  of 
England,  except  it  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Badeley :  At  any  rate,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears that  any  portion  of  the  canon  law  was 
receired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  burthen 
of  disproof  is  thrown  upon  those  who  deny 


(a)  10  CI.  &  F.  534. 
(6)  10  CI.  &  F.  680. 
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that  it  has  become  the  law  of  England. 
And,  in  fact,  Lyndtoood,  John  de  Athon, 
and  other  English  canonists,  do  state  as 
law  the  provisions  of  the  general  canon 
law  on  this  snbjeob.  It  was  argued,  on 
the  other  side,  that  Lyndwooa's  Com- 
mentary ("  Provinciale,  218.  lib.  iii. 
tit.  21.)  on  the  constitation  of  Archbishop 
Pechhamf  has  no  reference  to  bishops. 
The  constitution  itself  has  none ;  but 
Lyndwood*8  gloss  is  not  so  confined ;  and, 
in  the  Tabula  prefixed  to  the  *'Pro- 
vinciale,"  confirmation  is  mentioned  gene- 
rally with  reference  to  the  gloss  in  Lynd- 
foood  218.  In  John  de  Amon's  notes  to 
a  Constitution  of  Otho,  **  De  Officio  Archi- 
episcoporum  et  Episcopomm,"  p.  55|(a) 
and  on  a  Constitution  of  Othobon,  **  De  Con- 
firmatione  Episcoporum,"  p.  133, (a)  the 
canonical  rules  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
a  bishop  and  the  examination  into  them 
are  recognised. 


The  English  practice  clearly  agreed 
with  this.  In  Wharton's  **  Anglia  Sacra," 
Yol.  i.  p.  315,  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  and 
before  November,  1280,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterhwry  rejected,  on  account  of  the 
canonical  disqualification  of  plurality,  two 
persons  who  had  been  successively  elected 
oishops  of  Winchester,  and  that  the  last 
election,  having  been  referred  to  the  Pope, 
was  quashed.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  348, 
is  an  instance  of  an  election  of  a  bishop, 
confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  ffrcerMSsd 
Ugitimd  exanUnatione  tuper  electione  : 
at  p.  357,  of  a  confirmation  of  a  bishop 
stopped  by  the  Pope ;  at  p.  417  of  a  con- 
firmation of  an  election  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterlmry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y,, 
there  being  three  anti- popes ;  at  p.  531,  of 
confirmation  refused  by  the  Archbishop, 
though  the  election  was  assented  to  by 
the  Crown,  A.D.  1302;  at  p.  631,  of  a  bishop 
being  inthroned  after  oanonically  purging 
himself  of  a  charge  of  being  party  to  the 
murder  of  Thomas  d'Becket ;  at  p.  637,  of 
an  election  quashed  by  the  King  and  the 
Archbishop  in  1256,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Poi)e  on  appeal ;  at  p.  640,  of  an  exami- 
nation by  tne  Archbishop,  touching  the 
persona  elecH,  and  the  election  quashed, 
on  account  of  minus  suJUoiens  liiera- 
ifwra,  on  which  followed  an  appeal  to 
Borne,  which  succeeded;  the  effect  of 
which,  the  historian  remarks,  was  that 
the  Archbishop  had  thenceforward  the 
power  eaesaret  but  not  coitferre,  the 
election.  Kumerous  instances  of  the  re- 
gular judicial  exercise  of  confirmation  are 
to  be  found  in  the  **  History  of  the  Church 
of  Durham "  in  the  same  book,  particu- 
larly at  pp.  719,  735, 736, 755. 

The  rope,  by  provisions  or  appeals,  or 
some    other    means,    certainly    acquired 

{a)  Append,  to  Ljrndwood. 


much  of  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
confirmation.  An  instance  appears  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  8tapylton,(a)  who  was 
elected,  and  whoso  election  was  con- 
tested ;  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
who  remitted  to  the  Archbishop  to  in- 
quire and  confirm  in  England.  This 
power  is  recognised  in  "Yearb.  Mich.," 
41  Edio.  3.  pi.  13.  fol.  5  B,  6  A.  By  an 
Act  or  Ordinance  made  in  3  Hen,  5.,  after 
reciting  that  confirmations  had  been  made 
by  the  Metropolitans  during  the  long 
voidance  of  tne  Apostolic  see,  it  was 
enacted  that  persons  elected  and  to  be 
elected  during  such  voidance  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Metropolitans ;  **  Bot. 
Pari."  vol.  IV.  p.  71.  The  form  of  the 
writ,  ordering  the  confirmation  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  is  in  Rymer's  **  Foedera," 
voL  iv.  part  2.  p.  156  (ed.  Hag.  1740) :  it 
contains  the  words,  absque  exousaUone 
seu  diUUione  aliqua;  yet  there  is  no 
pretext  for  saying  that  the  right  of  ex- 
amination did  not  then  exist.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  putting  a  different 
construction  on  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  The 
writ  (b)  under  the  statute  which  revives  it, 
1  JBliz,  c.  1.,  has  no  stronger  words  than 
those  cited  from  the  writ  under  stat. 
3  Hen.  5.  The  writs  in  the  times  of 
Jam^  I.  and  Charles  I.  (given  in  Eymer's 
"Foedera,"  vol.  vii.  part  2.  p.  73,  and 
vol.  viii.  part  2.  p.  205.)  are  much  like  the 
present  writs ;  in  a  writ  of  1538  (vol.  vi. 
part  3.  p.  18),  the  words  are  cum  omni 
celeritate  a^seommodd  donfirmetis.  But 
all,  in  some  form  or  other,  recognise  the 
pastoral  office  of  the  primate.  The  state 
of  the  papal  and  me^opolitan  authority, 
as  existing  jointly,  is  described  oy 
Barhosa,  **  Jus  Ecclesiaeticum  Univer- 
sum,"  lib.  i.  c.  9.  pp.  139,  140.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  confirmation  included 
the  popular  right  of  having  objections 
heard  and  tried. 

Cranmer  was  elected  by  conge  d^elire^ 
but  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  shortly  before 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  There  are  instances  of 
confirmations,  with  strict  examinations, 
by  Cranmer  himself,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1534,  the  Bishop  of 
Salishwry  m  1535,  and  others ;  and  similar 
and  earlier  instances  in  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Ohieheley,(c)    In  the  case  of 

(a)  Badeley  stated  this  case  from  the  Register 
Books  at  Bxeter. 

(6)  The  writ  in  the  case  of  the  confiimation 
of  Archbishop  Parker  (set  oat  by  Mr.  Jebb, 
Report,  pp.  58»  59,  note)  has  not  the  words 
"  absque  excusatioue  seu  dilatione  aliquA  "  }  nor 
was  there  any  thing  equivalent  in  the  letters 
patent  to  the  Archbishop,  in  the  present  case, 
or  in  the  commission  of  the  Archbishop.  (Jebb, 
pp.  23,  22,  note.) 

(c)  For  this  Badeley  referred  to  the  Begistiy 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury.         ^^  j 
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Oardinal  Pole  there  was  also  a  conge 
d'Slire;  and  there  was  a  canonical  con- 
firmation and  consecration  by  virtue  of 
balls  from  Borne,  according  to  Burnet, 
"  Hist.  Ref."  vol.  ii.  part  2.  B.  2.  p.  614 
(ed.  Oxford,  1816).  In  the  case  of  PorA^or,  (a) 
although  no  one  appeared  to  object  on  the 
proclamation  for  opposers,  yet,  on  the 
eighth  article  of  the  summary  petition, 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Jaaher,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Tolxcyn,  deposed 
to  the  personal  fitness  of  the  Archbishop 
elect,  as  to  birth,  morals,  knowledge,  &c. 

Erle,  J. :  Was  that  after  stat.  1  EUz. 
c.  1.  had  revived  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  P 

Badeley:  Yes.  The  confirmation  and 
consecration  of  Por^r  were  not  completed 
within  the  twenty  days  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  At  the  confirmation  of 
WkUgift,  as  appears  from  Strype^s 
"Life'of  Arohbinhop  Whitgift,"  p.  223, 
book  iii.  c.  1.,  the  commissioners 
confirmed  *'  sitting  judicially,  et  pro 
iribuwdi,"  The  case  of  Bishop  Mown- 
iague  has  been  questioned,  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  Dr.  Eives  did  not  pro- 
fess to  have  refused  to  hear  the  objectors 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  subject  him 
to  a  prcemunire.(b)  Oodwin,  in  his  work 
•/  De  PraBsulibus  Angli»  "  (p.  443  ed.  1743), 
intimates  that  the  opposers  appeared  at 
Bow  Church,  to  accuse  Motmtague  as 
ArmimanisnU  needo  eujua  reum,  and  as 
adeo  PonHfid  faventem ;  but  that,  it  ap- 
pearing that  they  produced  calwnynicbs 
poHua  quam  wrgumenta,  subsecuta  est  alU 
qtiandiu  impedita  confimatio,  et  consecroHo, 

Erlb,  J. :  It  would  appear  then  that 
OodwrnyrttE  misinformed,  since  the  charge 
was  not  entertained  at  all. 

Badeley:  The  only  importance  of  the 
passage  is  that  it  shows  Oodwm  not  to  have 
heard  of  the  risk  of  ^^rcemimire.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  some  inquiry  took  place,  not 
at  the  confirmation,  but  afterwards.  The 
history  of  the  event  is  given  more  at  length 
in  HeyUn*a  "Life  of  Archbishop  Land," 
p.  176.  Bishop  Fell,  writing  in  1669, 
states,  in  a  note  (c)  on  the  Epistle  of  8t. 
Olement,  that  in  England,  after  the  elec- 
tion, plelna  oMeneue  defriMm  esspeotaiwr, 
and,  describing  the  citation  of  opposers, 
says  that  nemins  compa/rente  (qugd 
tcmen  non  semper  evenit),  they  are  pro- 
nounced contumacious :  that,  without 
citation,  opposers  are  not  barred  by  the 
sentence  : 

(a)  Bamet,  "  Hist  Reform.''  vol.  ii.  p.  «81, 
720;  Stiype's  "  life  of  Parker,"  book  1.  ch.  8  ; 
and  in  Bishop  Bramhall's  works  (yoI.  iii.  p.  173. 
in  the  labrary  of  Aoglo-Catholic  Theology). 

(6)  But  see  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  above  p.  427. 

(c)  Oxford  edition  of  1617,  on  p.  03  of 
Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 


"ita  ut  popali,  etiam  quantumvis  laici,  non 
soliim  approbationem  requiri,  sed  etiam  opposi- 
tionem  (si  qua  subest  causa)  attendi,  imd  et 
judicialiter  sollicitari,  ex  lege  constat.'* 

In  the  supplement  to  NichoUs'  *'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
p.  46.  (dated  1711),  the  author  insists  on 
the  canonical  nature  of  the  confirmation, 
and  says  that  confirmation  and  conseora- 
tion  take  place 

*'  when  the  validity  of  the  election,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  person  are  by  public  acts  and  due 
proceedings  judicially  approved." 

At  the  late  confirmation  of  Dr.  Lee  as 
Bishop  of  Manchester, {a)  an  opponent 
appeared;  but  his  exceptions  were  not 
received  because  they  were  not  signed  by 
an  advocate :  the  commissioners,  however, 
did  state  that  the  exceptions  could  not 
have  been  entertained  at  all,  for  that  they, 
the  commissioners,  were  obliged  to  con- 
firm under  penalty  of  a  proemunire.  It  is 
known  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  elected  to 
a  bishopric  because  his  confirmation  and 
consecration  would  have  been  opposed.(&) 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Bundle,  who,  in  1783, 
was  recommended  by  Lord  Chancellor 
TaJhoi  to  the  bishopric  of  Q-loucester, 
Venn,  the  rector  of  St.  Antholin's  in  that 
city,  entered  a  caveat  against  the  con- 
firmation, and  this  with  the  sanction  of 
Oibson,  then  Bishop  ©f  London,{c)  The 
consequence  was  that  Dr.  Bundle  was  not 
elected,  but  was  made  Bishop  of  Berry 
in  Ireland.  If  the  caveat  was  rightly 
entered,  Venn  would  have  been  entitled 
to  be  cited  by  name  at  the  confirmation. 

The  reason  that  many  modern  instances 
of  opposition  are  not  found  is  that,  till 
recently,  the  Crown  nominated,  not  so 
much  by  the  intervention  of  the  prime 
minister,  as  by  personal  choice.  It  ap- 
pears from  OardweWa  **  Documentary 
Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.*'  vol.  2.  pp.  299.  353.,  that 
Cha/rles  II.,  in  1681,  and  William  111., 
in  1700,  appointed  bj  commission  bishops 
and  others  to  examme  into  the  fitness  of 
persons  for  any  preferment  in  the  church. 

Thus  it  seems  that  Uie  election,  both 
before  and  after  stat.  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20,  was 
of  no  efiect  till  consummate  by  confirma- 
tion, including  examination  into  the  fit- 
ness of  the  person  appointed.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  new  bishoprics  created 
under  stat.  31  Hen,  8.  c.  9.  the  same  form 

(a)  Dr.  Addams,  haviog  been  counsel  for  the 
bishop  on  that  occasion,  stated  these  circum- 
stances from  his  own  knowledge. 

(6)  "  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown  in  Episcopal 
Promotions,"  &c.,  2nd  edition,  1847. 

(c)  "  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown."  &c.,  pp.  42, 
47;  Preface  to  '*  Bishop  Rundle's  Letters," 
p.  xlvii.  €t  sea,  r~^  t 
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great  extent,  undo  the  work  of  the  Be- 
formation.  In  Oaud/rey's  oase  (a)  it  is  said 
that  the  intention  of  the  statntea  of 
Henry  8  and  Elizabeth  was  to  restore  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
ancient  right  of  the  Ghurch.  According 
to  Hooker  (Eoo.  P.  B.  8.  o.  7.  s.  1.  vol.  S. 
p.  624.), 

"  if  we  speak  properly,  we  cannot  aay  kings  do 
make,  but  ^t  they  only  do  place,  bunops. 
For  in  a  bishop  there  are  these  three  thinp  to 
be  considered ;  the  power  whereby  be  \a  distin- 
guished from  other  pastors }  die  special  portion 
of  the  clergy  and  people  oTcr  whom  he  is  to  ex- 
ercise that  bishoply  power;  and  the  place  of  his 
seat  or  throne,  togethv  with  the  profits,  pre- 
eminences, honours  thereunto  belonging;.  The 
first  every  bishop  hath  by  consectation." 

Now    consecration   most   neoeesarily  be 

Sreoeded  by  something  which  gives  the 
Letropolitan  power  to  examine  into  the 
fitness;  and  this  oan  be  only  confirma- 
tion. 

Lord  DsNilAir,  L.OX :  By  the  form  of 
consecration,  the  Archbishop  is  to  examine 
and  try  :  yet  the  form  gives  only  par- 
ticular questions,  prescribing  the  answers : 
"  Are  yon  persnaaed  "  so  and  so  P  "1  am 
so  persuaded." 

Badeley :  That  is  all.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests  it  is 
otherwise:  the  archdeacon  is  charged  as 
to  the  meetness  of  the  pOTSons  to  exercise 
the  ministrr:  and  he  states  that  he  has 
examined  them  and  drinks  them  meet: 
and  then  follows  a  si  qmis,  that  ia,  a  call 
upon  the  congregation  present  to  state 
any  known  impediment.  But  there  is  no 
such  opportunity  at  the  time  of  conseora- 
tion.  The  collect,  epistle  (which  is  from 
1  Tim.  c.  8.)  and  gospel  are  read ;  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  Sermon :  then  two 
bishops  present  the  bishop-elect;  the 
mandate  for  the  consecration  is  read: 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  of  obedience 
to  the  Archbishop  are  administered;  the 
litany  follows :  and  then  the  Archbishop, 
reciting  the  command  not  to  be  hasty  m 
laying  on  hands,  puts  the  questions,  and 
the  answers  are  given.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  trial. 
Yet,  according  to  Hooker  ("  Bcc.  P."  B.  S. 
o.  7.  s.  2,  p.  526.), 

"  with  consecration  the  King  intermeddleth  not 
further  than  only  by  his  letters  to  present  such 
an  elect  bishop  as  shall  be  consecrated.  Seeing 
therefore  that  none  but  bishops  do  consecrate, 
it  followeth  that  none  but  they  only  do  give 
unto  every  bishop  his  beiog." 

It  follows  that  confirmation,  the  only 
ceremony  where  examination  can  be  in« 


of  proceeding  has  long  been  used,  though 
the  words  might  undoubtedly  appear  to 
give  the  power  simply  to  the  Grown :  it 
18  probable  that  the  Metropolitans  felt  a 
dimcnltv  in  consecrating  persons  whose 
fitness  had  not  been  ascertained,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  examination  at 
the  time  of  confirmation,  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  though  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
deacons.  The  effeot  of  25  Hen,  8.  o.  20. 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  that  which 
was  previously  the  understood  law  a 
matter  of  direct  enactment:  it  gave  to 
the  Crown  the  power  of  placing  the 
bishop :  bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  dean  and  chapter  cho»e  not  to  elect 
the  person  named,  they  would  be  liable  to 
tlie  yrasmunvre.  Certainly  Oiimon  "(1  Cod." 
109,  note  Ic),  as  cited  on  the  other  side, 
asserts  that  they  would:  but  here,  at  all 
events,  the  conge  d'eUre  simply  grants 
leave  to  elect 

"  such  a  person  for  your  bishop  and  pastor,  as 
may  be  devoted  to  God,  and  useful  and  faithful 
to  us  and  our  kingdom  : " 

And  the  letters  missive  merely  profess  to 

**  name  and  recommend '' 

the  person,  and 

**  require  " 

the  dean  and  chapter,  on  receipt  of  the 

letters, 

"  to  proceed  to  your  election,  according  to  the 

laws  of  this  our  realm,  and  our  cong^  cTelire 

herewith  sent  onto  you,  and  the  same  election  so 

made  to  certify  unto  us,  under  your  common 

seal.*' 

If  they  do  not  elect  at  all,  within  twelve 
days,  then,  by  the  plain  words  of  sect  4, 
the  Crown  may  nominate  :  but,  supposing 
they  had  elected  a  party  not  named,  if  the 
Crown  had  issued  its  letters  patent  direct- 
ing the  confirmation  of  that  election,  the 
party  elected  would,  by  confirmation  and 
consecration,  have  become  the  bishop. 
The  letters  missive  came  in  by  dogrees : 
in  LesWa  **  Case  of  the  Regale,**(a)  the 
case  of  Fallot  is  mentioned,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  King  John  to  the  bishopric  of 
8t,  I)avid*s,  but  rejected,  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  Bishop  of  Hereford  without 
recommendation:  and  Leslie  points  out 
that  the  conge  d'elire  was  anciently  framed 
as  a  request  rather  than  a  command. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  attri- 
butes to  the  Crown  the  power  of  making 
as  well  as  of  placing  a  bishop,  and  does 
not  stop  short  of  substituting  the  Sove- 
reign u>r  the  Pope.    That  would,  to  a 

(a)  Theological  Works  (ed.  18S2)  vol.  iii. 
p.  »69.  See  "  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,"  &c., 
p.  86. 


(a)  6  Rep.  la.    See  ibid.  18  a,  and  the  le- 
marks  in  the  maigin  at  12  a,  28  a,  b,  28  a,  806, 


31a,  386. 
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troduoed,  mnst  be  an  essential  part  of 
consecration.  It  has  been  snggested  that 
the  King  might,  as  the  Pope  formerly 
did,  dispense  with  some  qualifications. 
Want  of  fit  age,  however,  it  is  admitted, 
he  cannot  dispense  with.  A  power  there- 
fore most  reside  in  the  bishop,  at  some 
step,  to  decline  acting  where  a  party  is 
not  qualified.  It  should  seem,  therefore, 
that  confirmation  is  more  properly  part  of 
consecration  than  of  election. 
Eelb,  J. :  What  is  confirmed  P 
Badeiey :  The  election ;  but  the  judicial 
part  of  confirmation  is  rather  a  step  pre- 
cedent to  consecration. 

SaLB,  J. :  But,  if  the  act  be  judicial, 
the  result  may  be  to  annul  instead  of  con- 
firming :  what  is  to  be  annulled  P 

BaMey:  The  election,  certainly:  but 
that  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the  conse- 
cration. 

OoLsaiDGB,  J. :  When  does  the  bishop 
get  the  temporalities  P 

Badeiey :  After  consecration. 
GoLBRiDOB,  J. :  Then  would  a  mandamus 

Ue,  to  direct  consecration  P 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 

it  would. 

WaddiiigUm,  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  s.  6,  gives 

the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  after 

consecration.    But  the  prasmunire  would 

deprive  the  Archbishop  of  his  see,  if  he 

dia  not  consecrate;  wnich  seems  to  be 

the  remedy. 
Badeiey:  In  the  "  Tortura  Torti"   of 

Bishop  Indrewee,  p.  380  (ed.  1609),(a)  it  is 

said  that,  8vb  prvmatde  naimne  PapaUtm 
novum   Bea   non   invehit    in    ecclseiam; 

and  t^t  the  King  does  not  assume  the 

power,    vd    pereonae    sacrwndi,    vel    ree, 

nor    any    powers     quoB     ad     $a>cerdolaJe 

mimus    spectanit    seu    potesta^tem   ordinie 

ooMeqmkniur.    StUlingfleet,  in  his  treatise 

*'  On  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  "  (Second 

Part  of  "Ecclesiastical  Cases,")  p.  95.; 

Ma»on*8  **  YindicisB  Ecclesi»  Anelicanffi  *' 

(Lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  328. 2d  ed.)(6) ;  FML,  *'  On 

the    Church,"    B.    5.    p.    680.    (Oxford, 

l635).(o)    The  ancient  nghi  of  the  people 

to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  choice  of 

bishops  is  asserted  m  Archbishop  Patterns 

"  Discourse    on    Church    Government," 

ch.  5.  (pp.  417.  et  seq.,  ed.  1753) ;  and  he 

refers  to  what  are  called  the  Apostolical 

constitutions^  citing  also  the  sixth  canon 

of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  show  that  the 

oonsentof  the  Metropolitan  and  comprovin- 
cial bishops  was  requisite  to  the  ordination 

of  a  bishop. 


25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.  was  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  interference  of  the  Pope. 
That  appears  by  the  title  as  givun  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm.(a)  In  HinUm  v. 
Dibbin  (6)  Lord  Denman,  L.O.J.,  points  out 
the  expediency  of  considering  the  title  of 
a  statute  in  putting  a  construction  on  it. 

Lord  Dbnhav,  L.O.J. :  In  modern  times, 
the  title  is  the  act  of  the  legislature :  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  anciently. 

Badeiey :  The  preamble  is,  at  all  events, 
important;  and  here  the  preamble  con- 
sists of  references  to  statutory  restraints 
on  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The  first 
three  sections  mention  the  Pope  ex- 
pressly :  the  fourth  carries  out  the  third  ; 
the  fifth  reqaires  the  Archbishop  to 
confirm  and  consecrate  without  bulls 
from  Rome.  The  sixth  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  fifth.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  side,  that,  in  the 
case  of  nomination  and  presentation  by 
the  Crown,  in  default  of  election  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  there  follows,  by  sect.  5, 
only  coDSecration.  That  is  easily  explain- 
able if  confirmation  has  reference  espe- 
cially to  election ;  for  in  that  case  there  is 
no  election  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that, 
even  there,  the  Metropolitan  must  conse* 
crate  without  reference  to  the  fitness  of 
the  party  presented.  Sect.  5  provides 
next  for  the  case  of  election.  It  enacts 
that  the  election  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
"  shall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents." 

But  this  must  be  understood,  as  ap- 
pears from  Evans  v.  Asouilhe,{c)  as 
giving  final  validity  to  the  election  when 
consummated  by  confirmation  with  conse- 
cration following,  it  being  till  then  only 
inchoate.  If  a  bishop  elected  were  to  join 
the  Roman  Church,  to  become  insane,  isc, 
between  the  election  and  the  confirma- 
tion, he  surely  would  not  continue  bishop 
for  life,  nor  could  the  Metropolitan  incur 
a  prcgTnunire  for  not  confirmmg  or  conse- 
crating. If  the  bishop  elect  wero  at  con- 
secration to  make  answers  opposite  to 
those  prescribed  for  him  in  the  service, 
the  Archbishop  could  not  proceed :  he 
surely  would  not  then  incur  the  prcemib- 
nire.  Indeed,  as  the  present  form  of 
consecration  is  more  modem  than  stat. 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Archbishop  had  at  the  tmie  of  the  statute 
a  larger  power  than  now  of  examining  at 
consecration.  The  Archbishop,  by  the 
statute,  is  to  confirm  and  consecrate 
without  any  bulls,  &o,  from  Rome:  but 
noising  appears  destroying  the  judicial 


(a)  See  •*  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,"  &c.,  p.  6. 

(6)  See  Lindsay's  translation/' The  Royalty 
of  the  Crown,"  p.  15. 

(c)  Cited  in  argument  from  the  "  The  Royalty 
of  the  Crown,"  p.  12. 


(a)  See  above  p.  41  9r. 

(6)  2  Q.  B.  646,  668. 

(c)  Palm.  457,  472 ;  8.  C.  1  (W.)  Jones, 
158  ;  Latch,  31,  238  ;  Noy,  93  ;  fi  Roll.  R.  450 
(as  VoMghan  ▼.  Aeeue^,         ^^  t 
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nation,  &g.,  wonld  remain  in  the  bishop. 
So  the  statute  here,  by  giving  to  the 
Grown  the  absolute  appointment  to  the 
bishoprics,  in  no  way  superseded  that 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  always  ex- 
isted, whereyer  the  appointment  was. 

Counsel  referred  to  Dwwrris,  **0n 
Statutes,"  2nd  ed.  p.  473,  4,  666,  673. 
(citing  2  Inst  200.  and  Go,  Lit.  1115, 
116  a).  A  statute  in  the  affirmative  does 
not  abrogate  or  take  awav  the  larisdiction 
ecclesiastical,  unless  words  in  the  negative 
be  added,  as  "  and  not  otherwise,  or  in  no 
other  manner";  Gaudrev's  case.(a)  It 
cannot  be  said  that  stat.  26  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
s.  6.,  by  commanding  absolutely  the  per- 
formance of  a  judicial  duty,  has  rendered 
it  merely  ministerial.  The  sentence  in 
this  case  (h)  states  that  the  commissioners 
have 


character  of  the  confirmation  itself. 
Then  the  penalty  of  prceriMmire  is  im- 
posed, by  sect.  7,  if  the  Metropolitan 

"shall  refuse,  and  do  Dot  confirm,  invest  and 
consecrate  '* 

in  twenty  days  or  shall  allow  any  let  to 

the 

*'due" 


(i.e.,  the  formal  and  regular) 
"  execution  of  this  act," 

where  the  "  let "  clearly  refers  to  matters 
€fjusdwn  generis  with  those  before  specified 
by  the  words 

**  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or  execute  any 
censures,  excommunications,  interdictions,  inhi- 
bitions, or  any  other  process  or  act,  of  what 
nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it  be,  to  the  con- 
trary;" 

which  clearly  refers  to  interference  by 
the  Roman  Church,  or  other  foreign 
authority  claiming  spiritual  jurisdiction 
in  this  realm.  It  is  to  the  act  of  main- 
taining the  papal  power  that  the  penal- 
ties of  proemtmire  specially  apply.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  26  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  was  repealed  by  1  &  2  Fh.  &  M.  c.  8. 
ss.  9,  11,  and  revived  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  ss.  7, 
10;  but  that  the  last,  by  sect.  32,  pro- 
vides that  no 

*'  clause,  matter  or  sentence  " 

of  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  0.  8.  shall  be  repealed 
which 

"  doth  in  anywise  touch  or  concern  any  matter 
or  cause  of  pramunire,  or  that  doth  make  or 
ordaiu  any  matter  or  cause  to  be  within  the  case 
of  prcnnunire  ;  but  that  the  same,  for  so  much 
only  as  toucheth  or  concemeth  any  case,  or 
matter  of  pramunire,  shall  stand  and  remain  in 
such  force  and  efiect,  as  the  same  was  before 
the  making  of  this  Act ;  any  thing  in  this  Act 
contained  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing." 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  prcemunire 
clause  continues  repealed.  Tne  statute 
was  notoriously  passed  as  a  step  of  hos- 
tility to  Home,  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  divorce.  Henry  could  have 
no  object  in  restraining  the  power  of  the 
then  Archbishop,  Granmer,  who  might 
be  depended  upon  as  a  ready  instrument 
of  the  will  of  the  Crown.  Indeed,  the  re- 
fusal to  confirm  would  be  much  like  the 
repeal  of  letters  patent  on  the  ground  that 
the  Crown  has  been  deceived  in  its  grant ; 
which  is,  not  an  invasion,  but  a  carrying 
out  of  the  prerogative.  Supposing  that  a 
controversy  had  existed  as  to  the  right  of 
nominations  to  benefices,  and  a  statute 
had  passed  declaring  the  right  to  be,  not 
in  the  lay  patrons,  but  in  the  Crown  :  still 
the  regular  form  of  ordination,  exami- 


"heard,  seen,  understood,  and  discussed  the 
merits  and  circumstances  of  a  certain  business 
of  confirmation :  " 

it  gives  a 

*'  definite  sentence  or  final  decree," 

states  that  the  commissioners 

"  have  amply  found,  and  do  find," 

among  other   matters,  that   the  bishop 

elect  is 

"  a  man  both  prudent  and  discreet,  deservedly 
laudable  for  his  life  and  conversauon," 

&c., 

<*  and  that  there  neither  wax  nor  is  any  thing  in 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  that  ooght  to  obstruct  or 
hinder  his  being  confirmed." 

By  this  sentence,  the  bishop  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  judge,  and,  before  stat. 
10  &  11  Vict  c.  108.,  would  have  become 
immediately  an  ecclesiastical  peer.  A 
sentence  so  given  must  be  presumed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Law  to  be 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Law;  17 
Vin.  Abr.  230.  "  Prerogative  ©f  the  King  " 
(O.  e).  And  that  the  judicial  character 
still  continues  appears  n'om  the  language 
in  Salkeld  under  the  title  **  Bishop  "(c) ; 
also  from  OodolpJivn's  "  Bepertorium," 
p.  26  (2d  ed.),  and  Gibson's  "Codex," 
p.  114  (2d  ed.),  where  it  is  said  that 

*<  election  is  an  incomplete  act,  which  may  be 
vacated  many  ways ;  as,  by  proofs  of  legal  in- 
capacity at  the  time  of  confirmation." 

Kow  causes  of  deprivation  are  good 
causes  for  refusing  a  presentee  to  a 
benefice;  Bpecot's  ca8e,(c2)  Waison's 
"Clergvman's  Law,"  c.  20.  p.  215. 
(4th    ed.);    and    the  Archbishop,    where 


(a)  5  Rep.  5  b. 
(6)  See  caUh,  p.  494. 

(c)  3  Salk.  7a.  pi.  5. 

(d)  5  Rep.  57  a.  58  a. 
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he  bag  a  visitatorial  power .  (as  he  has 
over  bishops),  has  power  of  depriva- 
tion ;  Bishop  of  8t  I)(wid*8  v.  Lttcy  (a) : 
the  principle  therefore  extends  to  a  re> 
fnsal  of  confirmation.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  1  OibBon'8  "  Oodex,"  114.  thai 
25  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  which  gives  the  Crown 
a  power  to  act  where  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter will  not  elect,  gives  bo  such  power  if 
the  Archbishop  refuses  to  confirm  and 
consecrate.  The  inference  is  that  a  larger 
discretion  was  left  in  him. 

Statutes,  namely,  which  take  away 
popular  or  the  common  law  rights  are  to 
be  construed  strictly;  7  Bac.  Abr.  461. 
(ed.  7.).  tit.  Statute  (I)  4;  19  Vin.  Abr. 
516.,  tit.  Statute  (E.  6)  pi.  49,  50 ;  Bedsll 
7.  0<m9tahleXh)  Fludi&r  v.  Lomhe.{c)  The 
people  in  early  times  took  a  large  share  in 
the  election  or  bishops.  Bub  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  on  the  other  side  abso- 
lutelv  removes  the  last  hold  which  the 
people  have  on  the  election,  that  of  object- 
mg  to  the  fitness. 

CoLERiDOS,  J. :  You  say  the  people's 
right  to  elect  did  not  impede  the  Meti*o- 
politan's  right  of  confirmation;  and  you 
admit  that  the  right  of  election  is  gone. 

Badeley:  That  would  not  destroy  the 
ancient  right  of  objecting  at  the  time  of 
confirmation.  And  it  is  obvious  that  many 
objections  to  the  fitness  of  a  bishop  may 
exist  which  can  be  investigated  only  upon 
charges  brought  forward  by  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  informed  of  them  from  their 
inaividual  habits,  sach  as  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  like. 

1  Edw,  6.  c.  2.  only  says  that  the  elec- 
tions (not  the  confirmations) 


"be  in  very  deed  no  election,  but  only  by  a 
■writ  of  congi  d^ilire^  have  colours,  shadows,  or 
pretences  of  elections." 

That  does  not  touch  the  question  as  to 
confirmation. 

Long  disuse  does  not  destroy  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Court.  Courts  leet,  courts  of 
chivalry,  and,  till  recently,  the  sheriff's 
county  court,  fell  into  disuse ;  yet  legally 
thev  still  existed  :  so  did  wager  of  luLttle 
ana  wager  of  law,  till  put  an  end  to  by 
statute.  The  action  of  account  still  sub- 
sists in  law,  though  rarely  resorted  to. 
Supposed  forms  are  often,  in  reality,  the 
evidence  of  the  continued  substantial 
existence  of  the  right.  Here,  especially, 
where  the  ceremony  is  characterised  by 
all  the  features  of  a  solemn  religious  act, 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  is  a  pre- 
tence is  least  admissible. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Irish  Church  there   is   no  ooufirmation. 


(a)  I  Ld.  Baym.  539,  541. 

(6)  Vangh.  177,  179. 

(e)  Ca.  K.  B.  temp.  Hard.  307. 

76788. 


That  this  is  not  an  example  to  be  followed 
might  perhaps  appear  from  the  history  of 
the  promotions  to  Irish  bishoprics ;  the 
case  of  Rundle  (a)  is  one  instance.  It  is 
not  true  that  in  fact  the  appointment  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not 
confirmed,  as  is  shewn  by  8trype*8  "  Life 
of  Archbishop  Grindal,"  B.  2.,  oh.  2. 
p.  260. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  There  is  now  no  con- 
firmation in  the  case  of  that  bishopric. 

Badeley  .*  Secondly,  it  is  contended,  that, 
if  confirmation  be  a  judicial  proceeding, 
the  remedy  is  by  appeal,  not  by  mandamus. 
But  the  objectors  were  not  allowed  to 
appear :  they  are  therefore  not  admitted 
as  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  cannot 
appeal.  For  this  reason  The  Bishop  of 
at.  Ba/oid*8  v.  Inicy  [h)  is  inapplicable. 

The  parties  applying  for  this  writ  have 
clearly  a  sufficient  interest.  Two  of  the 
three  are  clergymen  within  the  diocese 
over  which  the  bishop  elect  would  preside. 

Thirdly,  the  Archbishop  has  the  means 
of  trying  this  question.  It  was  stated, 
on  the  other  side,  that  it  appeared  from 
0ughtxm*8  "Ordo  Judiciorum,  Prole- 
gomena," vol.  i.  p.  xvi.,  that  the  Viea/r 
Oeneral  has  no  contentious  jurisdiction, 
yrceterqwim  quae  fro  forma  eolwnymodo 
venUlantw,  utpote  negotia  eonfirmaUonii 
episeoporunif  by  which  he  means  cases 
widen  are  ordinarily  not  contentious  but 
may  become  so.  But  in  Parher^s  case  (o) 
the  form  is  that  of  a  Court  with  conten- 
tions jurisdiction;  for  the  opponents  are 
cited  to  appear  on  a  given  day,  eum 
continuatione  ei  prorogctUone  iUerum 
eastuno  sequ&ntiwin  et  looorwn  si  opporteait 
&c.  The  Commissioners  here  might 
have  referred  the  hearing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop in  the  Court  of  Audience,  which 
still  exists,  as  appears  from  OughUm 
(vol.i.  **Prol."p.xvi.) 
"Nullus  autem,  a  plurimis  abhinc  retroactis 
aunis,  extitit  Andientite  Judex;  utpote,  forensis: 
Hsc,  itaque.  Curia  Audientia)  Cantuarensii* 
omnin6  jamdudtlm  exolevit :  nisi  quatenils  ipse 
(nonnunquam)  Archiepi8copn6,in  ardais  (utpnti, 
deponendis  episcopis,  aut  similibus)  audientiam 
suam  celebrat,  in  propriA  personA,  et  proprio  in 
palatio,  com  auditore  speciali,  sive  auditoribos, 
ad  hoc,  specialiter  constitutis,  pro  istA  rice,  uni 
secum  assidentibuB.*' 

The  question,  whether  a  person  elected 
bishop  has  written  in  derogation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty, 
nine  Articles,  may  surely  be  classed 
among  the  ardua.  The  last  instance  of 
the  Court  sitting  appears  to  have  been  in 

(a)  "  The  Koyalty  of  the  Crown,"  &c.,  pp.  42, 
47. 

(&)  1  Ld.  Raym.  544. 

(c)  Bramhairs  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  184.  Also 
Jebb's  Reports,  p.  62,  note.. 
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Beg,  V.  Magistratea  of  Gort,{a)  Rem  ▼.  The 
Surrey  Jtisticee,(]b)  G-eueral  principles 
relating  to  a  mandamoB  to  oompel  the 
f)erformaace  of  publio  daties  generally 
are  explained  in  Rex  v.  The  mc^or  of 
FoweyXe)  Bagg*8  oa8e,((2)  Bm  y.  Baher^(e) 
Rem  Y.  The  Biehop  of  lAiwolnXf)  Ress  y. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely,{g)  the  last  two  being 
instances  where  a  Yisitor  refused  to  exer- 
cise his  Yisitorial  power.  In  Reo^  y, 
Raines  (h)  it  was  held  that  a  mandamus 
could  go  to  compel  the  ordinary  to  grant 
probate;  though  a  decision  by  the  ordi- 
nary as  to  the  will  could  be  questioned  only 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  To  the  like 
effect  are  "  Com.  Dig.  PrierogatiYe  "  (D  9.), 
2  ItolL  Abr.  224.  tit.  "  PrerogatiYe  Le  Boy  ''' 
(L),  Bayly  y.  Boome,(%i  15  Yin.  Abr.  203. 
tit.  Mandamus  (H.  3).  Exparie  Smyih  (j) 
and  Regina  y.  The  Justices  of  Kesieven  (k) 
are  inapplicable :  there  courts  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiclion  had  heard  and  decided. 
The  Courts  of  Westminster  HaU  go  so  far 
as  to  interfere  by  prohibition  where  an 


the  case  of  Bishop  of  8t.  David's  y.  Luey^(a) 
where  Holt,  C.J.  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  Court.  It  seems  to  be  treated  as  a 
superior  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  4  Inst. 
337.  and  Com.  Dig.  Courts  (N  4):  in 
AyUffe's  **Parergon,"  192,  it  is  said  to  bo 
of  equal  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of 
Arches,  though  of  inferior  dignity  and 
antiquity :  and  it  is  referred  to  in  stat. 
23  Her^,  8.  c.  9.  s.  1,  as  one  of  the  *'  high 
Courts  of  the  Archbishops  of  this  realm." 

A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  to 
the  power  of  summoning  witnesses.  But, 
if  the  Court  of  Audience  has  jurisdiction 
to  try  this  question,  such  a  power  would 
be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction.  That  was 
the  ground  on  which  Lord  Lyndhwrst,  in 
Dicas  Y.  Lord  Brougham,(h)  held  that  the 
Lord  OhoMcdlor  might  commit  in  bank- 
ruptcY  proceedings. 

It  has  been  asked,  how  the  inquiry  can 
be  brought  to  an  end  so  as  to  enable  the 
Metropolitan  to  confirm  and  consecrate 
within  the  twenty  days.  But  the  prcB- 
frrnnire  could  not  attach  if  the  confirma- 
tion were  proceeded  upon  in  due  timci 
and  unfinished  only  because  it  was  im- 
peded by  a  regular  inquiry  incidental  to 
the  process  of  confirmation.  Any  reason^ 
able  impediment,  such  as  illneps  of  the 
party  elected,  would  be  an  answer.  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
was  not  confirmed  within  the  twenty  days. 

The  Church  Discipline  Act,  3  &  4 
Vicf.  o.  86.,  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
question. 

Lord  DXNMAN,  L.C.J. :  On  that  point  wo 
need  not  trouble  you:  the  writ  is  not 
asked  for  here  by  way  of  punishment. 

Badeley :  Fourthly,  it  is  said  that  the 
ordinary  rules  by  which  this  Court  acts  in 
granting  or  refusing  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus are  against  this  application.  In  The 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s  y.  Lucy  (o)  the  man- 
damus was  refused  because,  the  bishop 
being  already  a  party  in  the  cause,  it  was 
for  the  Spiritual  Court  to  determine 
whether  his  allegations  were  admissible 
or  not.  The  Court  had  acted  and  decided. 
But  here  the  Court  refuses  to  act  at  all ; 
and  the  complaint  is,  not  that  they  haYe 
determined  the  question  wrongly,  but 
diat  they  haYe  refused  to  entertain 
it.  That  in  such  a  case  a  mandamus 
is  granted,  appears  from  many  autho- 
rities; among  which  may  be  mentioned. 
Rex  Y.  The  Justices  of  Middlesex,(d)  Rea. 
Y.  The  Justices  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire,(e)  Rex  y.  The  Justices  of  Kent,{f) 


(a)  1  Ld.  Baym.  447. 

(6)  6  C.  &  P.  849 ;  S.  C.  Moo.  &  B.  309. 

(e)  1  Ld.  Kaym.  544. 

(<i)  4  B.  &  Aid.  298.  300. 

(e)  10  A.  &  B.  6S5.  S87. 

(/)  14  East,  396. 


inferior  tribunal  decides  wron^  upon  a 
statute;  Gould  y.  Oapper.(l)  The  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  a  mandamus,  if,  as 
is  contended,  there  has  been  a  wrong 
construction  put  on  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 

The  argument,  that  a  mandamus  ought 
not  to  go  if  there  be  a  risk  that  the  party 
by  obeying  it  will  incur  a  penalty,  was 
disregarded  in  Rex  y.  Eiteret.(fn) 

Sir  F.  KeUy  followed :  Unless  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  be  sufficient  to 
remoYC  all  doubt,  the  mandamus  ought  to 
issue,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
formally  brought  before  the  Court  by  a 
return;  Reg,  y.  Hea^ieQte,(n)  And  now, 
by  stat.  6  &  7  Vict  c.  67.  s.  2,  the  party 
against  whom  judgment  ma^  be  giYcn  on 
the  return  can  haYe  a  writ  of  error. 

The  Attorney  General  claimed  the  right 
to  reply  on  the  ground  that  the  Crown 
was,  as  the  Attorney  General  certified,  in- 
terested in  respect  of  its  prerogatiYe. 

Sir  F.  KeUy  opposed  the  application. 

Beference  was  made  to  Rcwcy.  Brenton, 
^M.&R.  133.  304;  8.  0.  8  5.  &  0.  737.. 
stat.  14  Edw,  3.  c.  16  ;  Attorney  General  y. 
Lord  OhwrchUl  S  M.  A  W,  111 ;  Doe  dem 
Legh  y.  Roe,  8  if .  &   W.  579.   (see  noto 


(a)  1  Jebb.  &  Symes,  388. 

(6)  2  Show.  74. 

(c)  2  B.  &  C.  584.  596,  8. 

Id)  11  Eep.  *»8  6.  98  a. 

(c)  a  Bunr.  1265.  1267. 

(/)  2  T.  B.  338.  note. 

(a)  5  T.  B.  476. 

(A)  1  Ld.  Baym.  861. 

(t)  1  Str.  892. 

O)  »  A  &  B.  719. 

(A)  8  Q.  B.  810. 

ij)  5  Bast,  845. 

(m)  Ca.  K.  B.  temp.  Hard.  261, 

(n)  10  Mod.  48,  58, 
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(«),  p.  588) ;  Lcrd  Bunglcu  t.  Offieerg  of 
Btate,  9  01  &  F.  178.  199;  O'Cotmell  v. 
The  Queen,  11  CI  &  F.  155. 182. 280 ;  Prdhe 
T.  TAe  Jtiornmf  Oeneral,  10  OZ.  A  2^.  257. 
271 ;  Leonard  Watson's  case,  9  A.  A  B. 
781,  808. 

Lord  Denvan,  L.C.J. :  I  mnst  confera  1 
am  very  jealonM  about  this  idea  of  a  veeted 
right  in  oounMl  to  make  a  reply.  It  is 
really  not  of  the  consequence  that  is  mifh 
poeed.  When  we  hear  any  connseli  I 
take  it  to  be  a  right  in  khe  court  to  say, 
after  the  counsel  hae  concluded,  whether 
the  case  ought  to  be  argued  upon  the 
other  side.  The  role  of  practice  has 
reference  to  the  public  conyenience,  and 
must  in  some  degree  depend  on  our  view 
of  the  state  of  the  question.  The  course 
of  proceeding  before  a  jury  may  admit  of 
a  different  consideration ;  but  we  have  a 
control  over  all  our  proceedings  in  this 
court,  and  we  hare  always  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  which  is  roost  conyenient 
for  the  occasion. 

Hill ;  Toor  lordships  exercised  that 
right  in  the  habeas  corpus  case  from 
Canada. 

Lord  Denvan,  L.C.J,  (after  conferring 
with  the  otlier  judges) :  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  be  conyenient,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  hear  tho  Attorney  Qmeral. 

Attorney  General :  The  last  argument  is 
inapplicable  to  a  case  where  it  is  sought  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  where  the  effect  of  a  rule 
will  be  to  delay  that  which,  according  to 
the  statute,  ought  to  be  executed  within 
a  limited  time.  This  objection  is  the 
stronger  in  a  case  where  delay  will  produce 
a  prolongation  of  an  internal  contest  in 
the  church. 

If  this  application  succeed,  the  Arch- 
bishop or  his  Vicar  General  will  haye  to 
decide  the  question  of  soundness  of  doc- 
trine. What  security  is  there  that,  on 
matters  inyolying  nice  distinctions  of 
doctrine,  a  different  test  may  not  be 
applied  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and 
that  of  York  P  Or  that  the  doctrine  held 
sound  in  Ireland,  where,  as  is  admitted, 
the  check  on  the  prerogative  now  called 
for  cannot  be  applied,  may  not  differ  both 
from  that  of  Canterbury  and  from  that  of 
York?  These  dangers  are  obviated,  as 
ihey  were  meant  to  be,  by  the  supremacy 
which  the  Legislature  has  lodged  in  the 
Crown  in  all  the  three  cases.    Suppose  the 


ias 
"  In  ancient  time  " ; 

that  is,  by  the  king's  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  staff.  That  statute  was  not  a  positive 
enactment;  negotiations  with  the  Pope 
were  then  going  on.  But  26  Hen,  8.  c.  20 
recites,  in  s.  3,  the  former  statute,  aUd 
makes  it  positive.  The  intention,  there- 
tore,  was  to  give  to  the  Crown  its  full 
ancient  power. 

It  has  been  argued  that  s.  32  of  1  Eiie. 
c.  1.  preserves  the  repeal  of  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  by  1  &  2  Fh.&  M,  o.  8.,  so  far  as 
regards  the  proBtntmire  clause  in  s.  7  of 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  But  s.  32  of  1  Hlie. 
0. 1.  refers,  not  to  s.  7  of  25  Hen.  8.  o.  20 
but  to  s.  40  of  1  &  2  Ph.  A  M.  c.  8.,  which 
renders  all  persons  disturbing  the  late  dis. 
ta-ibution  of  property  that  had  formerly 
been  ecclesiastical  liable  io pranwmvre ;  the 
legislature  not  having  thought  it  safe, 
when  this  country  was  reconciled  to  the 
Boman  Church,  to  take  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  the  monasteries 
from  the  laymen  who  had  become  holders ; 
and  the  legislature,  in  the  time  of  EUta- 
beth,  having  thought  it  fit  to  continue  this 
protection. 

The  solemnity  of  the  form  of  confirma- 
tion is  insisted  upon.    Yet  the  election  is 
not  less  in  form  a  solemn  religious  act :  and 
it  is  not  pretended  that  there  the  choice  is 
more   than  formal.     All   the  objections 
made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bishop 
miffht,  in  the  interval  between  election 
and    confirmation,    have    renounced    his 
faith,  or  committed  a  orime,  or  become 
mentally  incapable,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  interval  between  the  sending  the 
letters  missive  and  eanae  d'elire  and  the 
act  of  election.    It  is  asked,  what  is  to  be 
done  if  the  bishop  will  not,  at  oonsecta- 
tion,  answer  the  questions  put  to  hii^  in 
the  prescribed  form.    In  that  case,  the 
ceremony  cannot  proceed,  and  there  is  no 
let  or  impediment  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan.    If  he  does  answer  as  pre- 
scribed,  the  Metropolitan,  whatever  bis 
private  knowledge  be,  must  perform  the 
ceremony.    That  is  not  a  greater  difficulty 
than  exists  in  the  admitted  case  of  the 
election.    The  very  difficuK^r,  as  to  elec- 
tions,  is  supposed,  in  MasonU  "  Vindici» 
Bcclesi»    Anglicanae,"    lib.    iv.    c.     13, 
p.  500,(a)  to  be  urged  by  an  objector: 
and  the  only  answer  suggested  is  that,  if 


urown  m  ail  tue  three  cases.    Suppose  the    Tr't  ""r^  ""*J  »u»wer  uuggesroa  is  snat,  U 
Archbishop  to  hear  the  case,  and  to  decide  i  "  °®  shewn  on  petition  that  an  appoint- 
it;    the  appeal  then   lies   to  the  Privy  I  °?J^^  }f  ™proper,  the  Crown  may  recon- 
Council,  composed  principally  of  laymen,     "^f'  *^r®  ^®' 
By  Stat.  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  2,  if  any  I      ^^  ^  ***®  argument  urged  from   the 

EJTson  presented  by  the  Crown  was  de-  I  <5eremony   of  consecration,  it    is    to  be 
yed  for  lack  of  bulls,  Ac,  he  was  to  be    otwerved  that  the  form  of  consecration 

consecrated  and  invested,  i      T^TZ       \        !Z 

.,.    ^.  „  («)  ^««  a>«>  "The  Boyalty  of  the  Crown," 

" in  hke  manner''  &c.,  p.  17. 
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was  prescribed  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI., 
at  which  time,  by  1  Edw,  6.  c.  2,  there 
was  no  confirmation  at  all. 

The  case  of  Archbishop  Parker  can 
supply  no  precedent ;  for  it  is  evident  on 
the  proceedings  that  thaj  were  not  in 
porsoance  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 

The  position  of  the  Crown,  as  to  bishop- 
rics, may  be  illustrated  by  the  ancient 
law  as  to  benefices  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Preihytery 
of  Aucktera/rder  v.  Earl  ofKinnoul{a)  have 
a  strong  bearing  on  the  present  case. 

February  1. 

Eble,  J. :  A  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  hear  and 
decide  on  the  objections  of  the  applicants 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Bishopric  of  Here- 
ford, upon  the  ground  of  the  unsoundness 
of  some  theological  opinions  published  by 
him,  has  been  moved  for. 

In  support  of  the  application,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  Archbishop,  when 
confirming  the  election  of  a  bidiop  in 
obedience  to  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  is 
bound  to  try  judicially  the  validity  of  the 
election ;  and  that  persons  present  at  the 
time  of  confirming  have  a  right  to  state 
to  him  their  objections  to  the  person 
elected,  and  to  demand  his  jadgment 
thereon;  and  that  this  right  may  be  en- 
forced by  mandamus  in  case  of  a  refusal 
to  hear.  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  right  con- 
tended for.  The  question,  therefore, 
turns  upon  the  efiect  of  the  statute. 

The  preamble  of  the  third  section  re- 
cites that  the  manner  and  fashion  of  elect- 
ing, presenting,  investing  and  conse- 
cratiuG^  bishops  had  not  been  plainly 
and  certainly  expressed  in  23  Men.  8. 
c.  20.,  and  for  remedy  enacts,  by  s.  4,  i 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  elect  the  ' 
person  named  in  the  letters  missive  of  the  - 
King,  within  twelve  days ;  and,  in  case  of 
their  default,  that  the  King  may  nomi- 
nate and  present  to  the  Archbishop  such 
person  as  the  King  shall  think  able  and 
convenient  for  the  vacant  bishopric. 
And,  by  s.  5,  first  that,  in  case  of  such 
nomination  and  presentment,  the  arch- 
bishop shall  with  all  speed  invest  and 
oonsecrate,wiihout  any  I'ecourse  to  Bome ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  case  the  dean  and 
chapter  shall  elect  the  person  named  in 
the  letters  missive,  their  election  shall 
stand  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents,  and 
the  person  so  elected,  after  certification  to 
the  King,  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by 
the  name  of  lord  elected  of  the  bishopric. 

(a)  6  CI.  &  F.  646.  693. 


Then,  the  oath  and  fealty  appointed  for 
the  same  being  made  to  we  King  by  the 
person  so  elected,  the  King  shall  signify 
the  said  election  to  the  Archbishop,  com- 
manding and  requiring  him  to  confirm 
the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  con- 
secrate the  person  so  elected.  And,  bv 
s.  7,  if  any  Archbishop,  after  any  such 
election  or  nomination  tball  be  signified, 
shftll  refuse  and  do  not  confirm  and  con- 
secrate the  person  go  elected  or  nominated 
within  twenty  days,  or  if  any  person  shall 
admit  any  process  to  the  oonlvary  of  the 
due  execution  of  this  act,  such  person 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  proemwnire. 

Upon  this  review,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  power  of  nominatmg  to  a  vacant 
bishopric  is  given  to  the  Kin^,  and  that 
the  Archbishop  has  no  authority  to  judge 
whether  the  King  has  properly  exercised 
that  power. 

If,  for  default  of  election,  the  King 
nominates  to  the  Archbishop,  the  Arch- 
bishop is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he 
refuses  and  does  not  consecrate  within 
twenty  days :  and  in  this  case  it  was  not 
contended  that  he  is  empowered  to  sit  in 
jadgment  apon  the  propriety  of  the  King's 
nomination.  If,  upon  any  sufficient 
grounds  within  his  knowledge,  he  shoald 
remonstrate  against  the  command,  it  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  penal  law 
would  be  resorted  to  against  him ;  still,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  right,  the 
King,  in  my  judgment,  is  here  made 
supreme ;  and  the  cuitv  of  consecration  is 
imposed  on  the  Archbishop,  whether  he 
approves  of  the  person  presented  or  not. 

in  case  of  an  election  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  person  named  in  the  letter 
missive,  the  King  is  to  command  the  Arch- 
bishop to  confirm  the  election.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  point  of  contention  be- 
tween the  parties :  whether  this  command 
to  confirm  operates  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  those  words,  or  as  a  command 
to  try  the  validitv  of  the  election  in 
respect  of  the  re^larity  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  qualifications  of  the  elected, 
and  to  adjudge  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
firmed or  annulled. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  the  words 
of  a  statute  should  Deconstrueid  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  so  as  to  give  efifect  to  all 
its  parts.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words,  a  command  to  confirm  an  elecr 
tion  does  not  involve  an  authority  to  an- 
nul it. 

If  the  other  paf  te  of  the  statute  are  re- 
garded, it  is  provided  that  the  election  by 
the  dean  aud  chapter  of  the  King's 
nominee  shall  be  good  and  effectual  to  all 
intents;  and  the  clause  relating  to  the 
command  to  confirm  immediately  follows. 
Confirming,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  con- 
sistent with  this  provision— but  it  is  a 
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amble  brings  before  us  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.» 
from  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  nomi- 
nation and  presentation  by  the  King  to 
the  Pope  was  the  course  bhen  for  the 
making  of  bishops,  and  that  inconvenience 
had  arisen  from  exactions  and  delay  by 
the  Pope ;  and  therefore  provision  is  made 
for  the  King  to  nominate  and  present  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  for  the  Arctbishop  to 
consecrate  the  bishop  so  nominated,  in 
case  of  delay  by  the  Pope  ;  and  the  course 
thus  provided  is  described  to  be 


contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  an 
election  may  be  good  and  effectual,  to  all 
intents,  that  is  absolute  and  conclusive, 
and  at  the  same  time  voidable  and  incon- 
clusive. The  enactment,  that  the  person 
elected  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  by  the 
name  of  the  lord  elected,  is  inconsistent 
with  a  power  to  adjudge  lum  disqualified ; 
and  it  is  verv  notable  that  he  is  to  make 
oath  and  fealty  for  the  office  before  even 
the  command  for  confirmation  issues.  The 
enactment  prohibiting  the  Archbishop 
from  refusing  and  omitting  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  for  twenty  days,  and 
from  admitting  any  process  to  the  let 
of  the  due  execution  of  the  statute,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  sup|)osed  duty  to 
invite  and  receive  objections,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  will  confirm  or  refuse. 

If  analogy  be  consulted,  no  reason  can 
be  suggested  why  the  nomination  of  the 
King  by  letters  patent  should  be  absolute, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  King  by  letters 
missive  to  the  dean  and  chapter  should  be 
subject  to  review.  The  statute,  there- 
fore, if  construed  by  ordinary  rules,  does 
not  operate  to  impose  on  the  Archbishop 
the  duty,  or  to  give  to  the  applicants  the 
right,  alleged. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  confirming 
of  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  Metro- 
politan has  a  technical  sense,  to  be  found 
m  the  canon  law,  and  expresses  an  exami- 
nation by  him  into  its  validity,  both  as 
regards  the  proceedings  of  the  election  and 
the  qualification  of  the  elected ;  that  this 
power  of  the  Metropolitan  was  exercised 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  had 
accordingly  prevailed  in  England  down  to 
the  time  of  Menry  YIII. ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  legislature  intended  it  should 
have  this  technical  sense  in  the  statute  in 
question.  In  su])port  of  tibese  views,  many 
passages  from  writers  on  the  canon  law 
and  from  historians  were  adduced.  Also, 
the  form  of  oitinff  all  opposers  to  appear 
and  state  their  objections,  which  has  been 
in  use  upon  confirmations  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Queen  EUzabdh,  was  much 
relied  on  ;  and  the  advantage  of  giving  to 
the  Ai*chbishop  this  power  of  inquiry,  and 
ko  the  people  this  power  of  objecting  to 
the  bishop  elect,  was  mentioned. 

But  these  gronnds  are,  in  my  judgment, 
untenable.  In  the  first  place,  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence  of  extrinsic  facts,  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  construction  of  a 
statute  thereby  and  altering  the  received 
meaning  of  known  words,  is  dangerous,  if 
not  illegal.  But,  supposing  the  evidence 
to  be  receivable,  the  assertion  that  any 
such  ui>age  of  confirmation  by  the  arch- 
bishop prevailed  in  England  down  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  proved.     The  pre- 


*•  according  and  in  like  manner  as  divers  other 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  heretofore, 
in  ancient  time,  by  sundry  the  Kingf's  most 
noble  proffenitors,  made,  consecrated,  and  in- 
vested witmn  this  realm.'' 

The  making  and  consecrating  of  a  bishop 
is  mentioned  several  times  in  this  pre. 
amble ;  but  confirming  is  not  mentioned ; 
nor  is  there  a  sign  in  the  statute  that  con- 
firmation by  the  Archbishop  was  then  in 
use  in  England.  The  preamble  asserts 
the  former  practice  of  the  kings  of  England 
to  nominate  for  consecration.  The  refer- 
ence to  history  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  bishoprics  were  donatives  of  the 
King  under  the  Saxon  and  some  Normou 
kings;  that,  from  the  charter  of  King 
John  to  the  reign  of  JB^iioonZUI.,  bishops 
were  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Archbishop;  and  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Edvxird  III.  to  the  time 
of  this  statute,  the  Pope  had  superseded 
the  archbishop,  except  on  a  few  occasions 
when  the  papal  see  was  powerless.  Then, 
what  foundation,  I  would  ask,  has  the 
Court  for  assuming  that  the  usage  of  con- 
firmation, in  the  sense  now  contended  for, 
prevailed  in  fact,  or  was  generally  known, 
aown  to  the  time  of  the  statute,  when  the 
evidence  is  satisfactory  only  as  to  the 
interval  from  King  John  to  Edward  III.  P 
It  is  also  necessary  to  ask,  what  found- 
ation in  fact  there  is  for  supposing  that 
the  legislature  referred  to  that  part  of  the 
canon  law,  relating  to  confirmation  of 
ecclesiastical  elections,  which  has  been 
cited.  The  doctrine  in  that  law  on  this 
subject  is  shewn  to  have  originated  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  whole 
Christian  community,  being  the  church, 
joined  in  the  election  of  bishops ;  and  the 
rules  were  pertinent  to  contested  elections 
by  large  numbers,  but  lire  extremely  in- 
applicable in  case  of  a  nomination  hj  the 
King,  whether  direct,  or  circuitovts 
through  the  medium  of  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter. The  foreign  canon  law  has  no  binding 
eff'ect  in  England ;  and  the  object  of  the 
statute  (25  Hen,  8.  c.  19.)  which  immedi^ 
ately  precedes  the  statute  in  question  wa^ 
to  limit  the  canon  law  of  England.  It  re? 
pites  that  several  canons  were  thought 
to  bo  prejudicial  to  the  pr^ogative,  and 
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repngnant  to  the  laws  and  statates  of  the 
realm,  and  creates  a  commiBsion  for  re- 
yising  that  law,  and  proTides  that,  until 
this  revision  shall  oe  complete,  such 
canons  only  shall  be  nsed  and  executed  as 
they  were  before  the  making  of  the  act, 
and  of  these  snoh  only  as  were  not  con- 
trariant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs 
of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of 
the  King's  prerogative.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  Parliament  which  so  regarded 
the  canon  law  intended  to  use  the  word 
"  confirm,"  not  in  its  usual  sense,  but  in 
a  sense  admitting  a  reference  to  that  law 
in  limitation  of  ike  important  statute  now 
in  question. 

The  proclamations,  purporting  that 
those  who  object  to  the  bishop  elect  shall 
be  heard  at  the  time  of  the  confirmation, 
Were  next  prMSed  upon  us,  as  showing 
that  the  law  was  in  accordance  with  their 
purport,  and  that  the  word  **  confirm,"  in 
the  statute,  was  used  in  the  technical  sense 
before  mentioned.  But,  if  the  construc" 
tion  of  the  statute  is  as  above  stated,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  right  indicated  by 
the  form ;  and  a  proclamation  would  be  of 
no  avail  against  a  statute.  Furthermore, 
if  the  proclamation  be  a  mere  form,  it 
affords  no  presumption  of  any  right ;  and, 
inasn^ch  as  the  election  of  a  bishop  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  is  a  mere  form,  and 
confirmation  of  an  election  is  part  there- 
of, the  strong  presumption  is  that  the 
confirmation  of  a  merely  formal  election 
is  itself  mere  form.  Indeed,  it  is  in  effect 
enacted  to  be  merely  formal ;  for  the 
statute  declares  the  election  to  be  good, 
which  is  the  substance  of  confirmation ; 
and  therefore  it  leaves  nothing  but  a  form 
to  be  added.  It  is  obvious  to  legal  ex- 
perience that  numerous  forms  of  words 
prevail  in  our  law  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  fact  they  purport  to  state,  some 
being  vestiges  of  rights  that  have  ceased, 
some  being  fictions  to  cover  changes  in- 
troduced in  the  law,  and  some  from  other 
sources.  No  reason  is  suggested  why  the 
form  used  by  the  apparitor  at  the  confir- 
mation may  not  belong  to  this  class.  If 
it  had  been  more  than  a  form,  the  right  of 
oppoeing  would  probably  have  been  exer- 
cised ;  yet  no  one  recorded  instance  has 
been  produced  of  an  opposer  having  exer- 
cised the  right  now  claimed  by  the  appli- 
cants, in  any  country,  or  at  any  time. 
The  industry  and  research  have  been 
extreme:  no  restriction  has  been  placed 
on  reference  to  any  kind  of  work,  English 
(A*  foreign,  legal  or  historical ;  and  all  that 
hus  been  shown  in  the  way  of  acting  on 
the  right,  before  the  present  year,  has  been 
the  attempt  against  Bishop  Mauntague, 
fn  the  retffn  of  OharUa  I.,  which  was 
Evaded  without  a  decision,  and  the  re- 
ported intenUon  of  making  the  attempt  in 


two  other  cases,  which  never  reached  to 
action. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  right  wholly  fails,  so  does  the  evi- 
dence of  opinion  among  the  writers  of  re- 
cognized authority  on  English  law.  From 
Lord  Ooke  to  Mr.  Justice  Black$tone,  no 
expression  of  any  author  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  right  in  question  was 
considered  by  him  to  exist,  or  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice. 

The  absence  of  usage,  and  the  absence 
of  recognition  by  iext  writers,  is  not 
merely  a  failure  of  support  for  the  case  of 
the  applicants,  but  of  positive  force  against 
them. 

We  were  further  pressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  right  tending  to  insure 
excellence  in  bishops,  and  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Church 
Establishment;  and  such  results  were 
urged  as  making  the  existence  of  the  right 
probable.  But,  if  there  are  advantages  on 
one  side,  the  evils,  which  suggest  them- 
sel'ws  to  a  practical  mind,  may  more  than 
counterbalance,  nay  afford  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary.  But  this  inaoirv  is 
ill  suited  to  ^e  office  of  a  judge,  wno  has 
to  declare  the  law  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be.  And,  as  the  inquiry  would  lead  to 
considei*ations  that  might  seem  disre- 
spectful to  others  if  the  abuses  of  the 
institution  which  may  easily  occur  were 
pointed  out,  I  merely  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  answer  that  may  be  siven. 

Another  point  was  made  for  the  appli- 
cants, in  answer  to  the  construction  of  the 
statute,  namely,  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  legislature  was  to  put  nn  end  to  the 
interference  of  the  see  of  Borne  with  the 
English  Church,  and  that  the  statute 
ought  to  be  BO  construed  as  to  limit  its 
operation  to  that  result.  But  the  inten- 
tion is  clearly  expressed,  both  to  prohibit 
the  interference  of  the  Pope,  and  also  to 
lay  down  substantively  the  manner  and 
form  of  electing,  presenting,  and  con- 
secrating the  biidiops  of  the  church  so 
severed  from  Bome.  Effect  must  be  given 
to  ever^  part  of  the  statute ;  and  those 
who  claim  to  be  bishops  of  the  English 
Church  ascertain  their  title  by  its  posi- 
tive enactments,  which  are  complete  with- 
out the  negative  enactments  relati))g  to 
Bome.  The  full  operation  of  the  statute 
not  only  destroys  papal  influence,  but  de- 
clares the  rights  of  the  King,  and  fixes 
clear  limits  against  encroachment;  and 
the  legislature  warned  by  the  history  of 
past  &oubles,  had  reason  to  provide 
against  future  contentions  between  the 
Crown  and  all  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. 

After  giving  my  best  attention  to  the 
argument,  my  mind  is  brought  to  the 
clear  conclusion  that  the  supposed  right 
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does  not  exist,  and  that  the  rule  fot  a 
mandaintiB  ought  to  be  discharged. 

OoLSRiDGB  J. :  I  am  now  to  deliyer  my 
opinion  npon  this  mlc,  which  has  been 
argaed  at  the  bar  with  such  remarkable 
learning  and  ability.  And  I  cannot  bat 
express  my  regret  that  I  am  called  on  to 
do  so  at  so  short  an  interval  after  the  dis- 
cnssion,  and  one  ho  much  engaged  as 
entirely  preclndes  the  deliberate  and 
satisfactory  consideration  of  the  argument, 
and  attentive  examination  into  the 
aathorities,  which  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue  deserves.  I  regret  this 
the  more  deeply,  becaase  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  differ,  I  fear,  from  my  Lord, 
and,  as  I  learn,  from  ray  brother  j&*r2e,  not 
merely  upon  the  legal  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  arguments  adduced,  but 
upon  the  practical  disposal  of  the  rule  be- 
fore us.  Upon  the  former  I  should  express 
mytielf  with  diffidence,  even  if  I  haa  the 
happiness  to  have  them  concurring  with 
me.  The  question,  narrowly  and  simply 
as  it  may  be  propounded,  has  yet  been 
argued,  and  properly  argved,  on  g^nnds 
so  large,  and  inquiries  have  been  instituted 
so  various,  so  wide,  mounting  up  to  such 
remote  and  obscure  antiquity,  spreading 
out  into  branches  of  law  with  which  we 
are  so  little  familiar,  that  it  is  rather  ex- 
cusable in  an  advocate,  than  possible,  I 
think,  for  a  judge,  to  express  himself 
with  any  strong  confidence  upon  it.  At 
least,  speaking  for  myself.  I  must  confess 
unfeignedly  such  is  the  state  of  my  mind 
after  such  examination  as  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject.  Upon  the  latter, 
the  meie  disposal  of  the  present  rule,  I 
must  avow  in  sincerity  that  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
that,  by  the  course  which  I'should  recom- 
mend, any  error  of  judgment  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen  would  not  be  final. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  some,  it  may  be 
great,  public  inconvenience  which  nught 
result  from  the  needless  agitation  of  a 

?nestion  such  as  the  one  before  us.  I  own 
think  it  has  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated; but  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  no 
light  compensation  in  the  more  satisfac- 
tory settlement  by  a  conclusive  and  final 
judgment  in  tho  highest  resort,  whidi  it 
would  th«n  receive.  But,  after  all,  the 
inconvenience  is  not  all  on  one  side ;  and 
there  is  no  consideration  so  strong;  with 
me  as  the  danger  of  doing  a  final  injustice 
by  unneoessarilv  taking  a  course  which 
precludes  all  farther  consideration.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  those  from  whom  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ,  entertain 
these  feelings  in  general  as  stronsly  as  I 
do  myself;  but  I  presume  they  think  the 
present  question  one  with  regard  to  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  indulged.     They 


regard  the  application  to  the  Court  as 
mischievous,  or  at  best  of  little  practical 
importance ;  one  not  to  be  listened  to  with 
favour ;  to  be  complied  with  only  so  far 
as  it  is  rested  on  the  clearest  and  roost 
demonstrative  evidence.  The  course  of 
my  judgment  will  show  to  what  extent  1 
differ  from  them  in  tliis  opinion .  On  both 
sides  it  has  been  urged  that  the  interests 
of  the  Chuixsh  are  at  stake  ;  and  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  they  are :  but  I  trust  and 
believe  that,  in  this  respect  also,  some 
natural  exaggeration  exists  on  both  sides, 
and  that,  when  the  ferment  of  the  moment 
shall  have  subsided,  it  will  be  found  that 
neither  to  have  secured  or  enlarged  her 
|U8t  freedom  of  action  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  to  have  laid  more  bare, 
or  more  firmly  to  have  riveted,  the  re- 
straints imposed  on  her  by  the  statute, 
will  have  vitally  affected  those  precious 
and  immortal  interests.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  desirous,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it,  entirely  to  forget,  for  a 
moment,  considerations  which  affect  the 
mind  so  powerfnlly  as  it  may  be  to  dis- 
turb its  calmness,  and  to  regard  the  mere 
question  before  me  more  coldly.  In  this 
feeling  iii  is  that  I  desire  to  rest  my  judg- 
ment on  this  narrow  ground,  simply  on 
mv  conviction  that  the  applicants  have 
laid  such  grounds  before  the  Court  as, 
according  to  its  usual  course  and  the 
principles  which  have  usually  governed 
our  discretion,  entitle  them  to  the  writ  of 
mandamus,  and  to  call  on  the  defendants 
either  to  demur  or  to  make  a  return. 

And  the  first  questions  which  arise,  pre- 
liminarily almost  in  the  way  of  the  argu- 
ment, are:  Is  this  the  case,  in  kind,  in 
which  a  mandamus  can  issue?  Have 
these  parties  such  an  interest  as  entitles 
them  to  demand  it  at  our  hands  P  Upon 
these,  by  way  of  direct  answer,  I  shall  be 
the  less  full,  both  because  I  believe  the 
Court  are  agreed  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
thinking  that  there  is  no  such  difficulty 
on  either  point  as  should  prevent  the  writ 
from  issuing,  and  also  because  the  more 
tall  and  complete  answer  in  both  respects 
will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  more 
general  discussion  that  remains  behind. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  will  only 
say  that  1  think  this  was  a  case  of  an  in- 
ferior court  with  a  question  before  it  for 
decision,  in  which  parties  lawfully  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  having  a  sufficient 
interast,  have  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 
appear  and  to  oe  heard,  and  have  been 
refused.  If  this  genenJ  statement  be 
true,  and  I  admit  that  its  truth  will  de- 

rnd  on  the  result  of  the  whole  argument, 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  this  Court  by  man- 
damus to  compel  the  inferior  court  to 
sdmit  them  to  appearance,  and  hear  their 
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allegatioDB.  Nor  will  it  be  an  answer 
simply,  that  Buch  inferior  coorb  is  an 
ecclesiastioal  one,  or  the  matter  in  dis- 
cuRsion  of  eoclesiastical  cognizance ;  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  snch,  are  not 
withdrawn  from  the  general  superinten- 
dence or  control  whicn  this  Conrt  exer- 
cises, by  mandamus  or  prohibition,  over 
all  inferior  courts.  We  canuot,  indeed, 
direct  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  or 
prescribe  their  judgments  beforehand,  nor 
reyiew  them  in  the  way  of  appeal  after* 
wards:  they  are  the  judges  of  their  own 
practice;  they  are  to  frame  their  own 
judgments  according  to  their  own  law, 
when  that  law  alone  is  to  be  the  rule  of 
decision.  But  still  we  shall  compel  the 
ecclesiastical  judge,  as  we  would  any 
other  inferior  judge,  to  act  in  his  duty, 
just  as  we  should,  and  constantly  do,  re- 
strain him  when  he  appears  to  be  about  to 
exceed  his  jurisdiction. 

This  stands  on  the  clearest  principle. 
And  it  would,  I  believe,  have  been  hardly 
necessarv  to  say  the  few  words  I  have 
said  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  misunder- 
stood case,  cited  in  the  argument  on  this 
point,  of  Eess  v.  Ths  Ohurchioardena  of 
St  Peter'9,  Thetford,{a)  That  case  is  so 
often  cited,  and  its  importance  so  magni* 
fied,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  its  whole 
statement  and  argument  comprised  in  six 
lines,  and  its  judgment  in  less  than  two. 
The  Court  there  refused  a  mandamus,  to 
phurchwordens  alone,  to  make  a  rate  for 
the  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  saying 
that  it  was  a  subject  purely  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
question,  upon  consideration,  the  pro- 
priety of  that  decision ;  though  perhaps  I 
might  wish  that  the  judgment  Imd  been 
reported  at  greater  length,  or  expressed 
in  less  general  or  more  qualified  language. 
The  whole  subject  matter  of  church  re- 
pairs and  church  rates  is  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance:  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
the  applicant  was  bound  to  go  in  the  first 
instance  s  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  Court  would  close  its  doors 
against  him ;  there  was  no  alleged  defect 
of  justice,  and  therefore  no  ground  for 
this  Court's  extraordinary  interference. 
What  bearing  that  decision  has  on 
the  present  case  it  is  Tery  difficult  to 
see. 

Kor,  I  think,  does  any  difficulty  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  Ecclesiastioal  Court 
here  has  heard  one  side,  and  proceeded  to 
judgment.  In  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment the  counsel  were  asked  whether  any 
case  had  been  found  in  which,  under  such 
oircumstanoes,  the  writ  had  gone:  and 
the  answer  was  in   the   negative.    Mr. 

(a)  5  T.  R.  864. 


Edbins&n  (a)  has  referred  us  to  the  case  of 
Bex  v.  Ths  JusUces  of  Oa/marvon^{h)  in 
which,  on  an  application  for  a  mandamus 
to  sessions  to  hear  where  they  had  de- 
cided, Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  said : 

"  If  it  had  appeared,  in  this  case  that  the 
sessions  had  heard  one  side,  and  had  altogether 
refused  to  hear  the  other,  I  should  have  thought 
it  the  same  as  if  the  case  had  not  been  heard  at 
all,  and  I  should  then  have  been  of  opinion  that 
this  mandamus  ought  to  issue." 

It  is  always  yery  satisfactory  to  have  such 
authority  as  Mr.  Justice  SoVroyd*8  for  any 
position  one  lays  down ;  but  I  confess  that 
without  it,  on  this  point,  I  should  haye 
had  no  difficulty.  In  regulating  our  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  issuinff  of  a  mandamus, 
we  are  to  be  guided,  1  think,  rather  by 
principle  than  precedents.  In  order  to 
secure  the  full  and  complete  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  we  are  to  regard  sub- 
stance and  not  form,  or  we  shall  be 
entrusted  to  little  purpose  with  this  in- 
valuable writ.  If  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants  be  in  other  respects  well 
founaed,  the  hearing  that  has  taken  place 
is  the  same  as  no  hearing ;  the  decision  is 
no  decision. 

This  last  observation,  with  another 
closely  connected  with  it,  disposes  of 
another  objection,  that  the  complaint  of 
the  applicants  is  in  truth  a  complaint, 
against  the  conrt  below,  of  an  error  in  its 

Eractioe  or  its  decision,  and  their  remedy 
y  appeal.  If  there  has  been  no  decision, 
i£ere  can  be  no  appeal ;  if  there  has  been 
no  party,  there  can  be  no  appellant.  And 
so,  as  to  the  right  of  a  party  to  prosecute 
any  particular  suit  in  any  particular  court, 
that  court  may  have  its  own  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  that  question  will  be  to  be  de- 
termined as  it  arises ;  and  this  Court  will 
not  in  general  interfere  with  such  rules, 
still  less  with  the  court's  decision  upon 
them;  but,  before  the  point  arises  for 
decision,  before  the  court  can  apply  its 
rules,  the  party  must  be  admitted  as  a 
suitor  to  state  his  case. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  by  the 
ootmsel  i^ainst  the  rule,  on  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  applicants  to  entitle  them 
to  come  to  us  for  the  writ.  On  many 
grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  they  had 
sufficient ;  they  are  all,  indeed,  tnvolyed 
in  the  general  question,  which  will  re- 
main to  be  discussed  presently.  If  the 
whole  proceeding  on  which  the  inferior 
court  was  to  be  engaged  was  a  mere  form 
and  shadow,  if  the  citations  to  appear 
were  mere  mockery,  interest  in  anybody 
there  could  be  none:  and  on  the  same 
supposition  these  applicants  have  no  in- 

(a)  Mr.  Frederick  Robin8on>  the    Queen's 
Coroner  and  Master  of  the  Crown  Office.. 
(A^  4  B  &  Aid.  86 
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tereat  here ;  at  all  eventB,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  Coart  even  to 
listen  to  their  application.  Bub  on  the 
other  sappoaition,  which  for  this  purpose 
they  have  a  right  to  make,  the  citations 
themselves  seem  to  give  them  an  interest, 
and  still  more  the  relations  which  two  of 
them  as  incumbents  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  have*  in  the  faith  and  doctrine 
of  their  future  bishop.  We  have  more 
than  once  determined  that  the  interest 
which  an  inhabitant,  merely  as  such,  and 
though  no  member  of  the  corporate  body, 
has  in  the  ^od  government  of  the  borough 
or  city  which  he  inhabits,  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  be  relator  in  a  qiM  warranto 
filed  to  question  the  election  of  the  mayor 
or  members  of  the  town  council.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  seems  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  just. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  the 
objection  founded  on  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Act,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
seriously  urged. 

And  f  pass  without  further  delay  to  the 
great  (question  in  the  case,  the  proper  con- 
struction to  be  put  upon  stat.  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  And,  in  applying  myself  to  that 
question,  I  need  not  say,  in  this  place,  that 
our  object  must  be  to  ascertain,  not  what 
it  might  be  supposed  Henry  VIII.  intended 
or  wished,  but  the  true  meaning  of  what 
the  Legislature  has  written.  If  the  former 
consideration  could  be  properly  admitted 
into  the  inquiry,  or  the  evidence  upon  it 
ascertained  satisfactorily,  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  result 
unfavourable  to  the  view  I  take  of  the 
statute.  But  on  general  principles  that 
cannot  be.  It  is  not  quid  voluit  Bex,  but 
only  quid  dixit  Farliamentum,  that  law- 
yers, indeed  any  reasonable  interpreters 
of  the  law,  can  inquire  into. 

The  statute,  in  the  fifth  section,  enacts 
that,  after  an  election  of  a  bishop  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  see,  the  King  shall  signify  the 
election  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province, 
requiring  and  commanding  him  to  con- 
firm the  said  election.  And  the  question 
now  for  the  first  time  to  receive  a  judicial 
decision  is.  What  is  the  import  of  this 
command  P  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said 
that  it  created  a  new  duty  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, invested  him  with  a  new  function, 
but  t^at  the  duty  and  function  were  both 
purely  ministerial,  and  the  act  to  be  done 
a  mere  valueless  form ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
contended  that  the  act  of  confirmation  is 
a  solemn  important  judicial  act,  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  was  a  pare  of  the  Archbishop's 
or  Metropolitan's  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  the  command  in  the  statute  was  to 
perform  that  act,  in  Yuriue  of  that  o£Sce, 
with  all  its  attendant  responsibilities  in 


the  officer  performing  it,  and  conse- 
qaences  to  the  election  with  regard  to 
which  it  was  performed. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  maintain 
this  latter  ground  take  upon  themselves 
a  large  burden  of  affirmative  proof.  In 
order  to  show  what  confirmation  means 
in  this  section,  they  seek  to  show  what  it 
meant  from  the  earliest  ases  down  to,  and 
at  the  time  of,  the  statute^  passing.  And 
no  one  will  question  bat  that  this,  if  satis- 
factorily made  out,  is,  both  on  legal  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  and  according  to 
the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind,  a 
proper  mode  of  arriving  at  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  If  the  confirmation  of  a 
bishop  elect  was  a  process  known  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  act,  of  a  certain 
nature,  to  be  performed  by  a  certain 
functionary,  and  having  certain  conse- 
quences, the  language  of  the  Legislature 
simply  directing  that  functionary  to  go 
through  that  process  would  deceive  and 
mislead  unless  it  were  used  in  that  sense, 
and  as  containing  and  involving  every- 
thing so  known  and  understood.  I  use 
the  words  ''simply  directing,"  because 
the  Legislature  mi^ht  use  the  word, 
though  incorrectly,  in  any  other  sense; 
and,  it'  other  parts  of  the  statute  make  it 
clear  directlv,  or  by  strong  inference,  that 
it  was  used  in  some  other  sense,  un- 
questionably that  must  prevail.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  applicants  to 
examine  all  parts  of  the  statut-e,  and  to 
show  that,  taken  altogether,  no  inference 
can  thence  bo  drawn  which  contradicts 
the  presumption  to  be  drawn  from  their 
antecedent  historical  evidence.  Even  if 
no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
statute  itself,  it  might  be,  though  not 
so  easily  or  clearly,  drawn  from  the  pro- 
visions of  other  statutes,  contemporaneous 
or  about  the  same  period,  in  paH  materia. 
It  was  fitting,  therefore,  to  take  such 
statutes,  if  any,  into  the  account.  Lastly, 
it  W80  right  to  eicamine  what,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  done,  and  has  been  done,  at  the 
time  or  in  succeeding  ages,  by  those  who 
were  to  obey  the  statute.  No  usage  can 
control  the  unambiguous  language  of  the 
law ;  no  disuse  can  render  it  obsolete ; 
but,  when  the  question  is  apon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language,  what  has  been  done 
under  it  may  be  inquired  into,  as  of  more 
or  less  cogency,  according  to  circum-' 
stances,  in  determining  that  question. 

There  are,  then,  four  heads  of  inquiry. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  may  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  most  part,  inquiries  into 
matters  of  fact ;  the  second  is  one  of  con- 
str  action. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  applicants 
through  them  aU;  the  time  forbids  my 
doing  so  satisfactorily,  even  with  regard 
to  those  that  I  shall  inquire  into.    In  my 
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opinion^  they  have  made,  upon  each  and 
all,  a  case  bo  strong  as  raises  a  firm  belief 
in  my  mind  that  the  conclusion  they  come 
to  is  the  tme  one ;  and  I  think  they  hare 
on  none  receiyed  such  an  answer,  or  had 
such  difficalties  raised,  as  disentitle  them 
to  the  writ  they  ask  for.  This  is  enough 
for  me  to  assert.  By  the  practice  of  this 
Court,  as  I  haye  always  understood  it,  and 
as  it  has  been  acted  on  uniformly  since 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  practising  at  its 
bar  and  sitting  on  its  bench,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judges  has  been  regulated 
as  to  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  mandamus 
thus:  they  have  not  required  absolute 
certainty  in  fact,  or  a  clear  or  unani- 
mous opinion  in  law,  as  the  ground  of 
issuing  it.  If  the  fact  be  made  so  prob- 
able as  to  require  an  answer  in  reason,  or 
an  answer  be  attempted  in  the  affidavits 
of  those  who  show  cause,  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  let  a  jury  decide  the 
question.  If  the  conclusion  of  law  be 
probable  in  favour  of  the  motion,  or  the 
question  be  one  of  difficulty,  requiring  a 
solemn  decision,  it  has  been  thought  right 
to  let  it  be  raised  on  the  record.  Since  the 
recent  interposition  of  the  Legi8latare,(a} 
which  has  made  our  judgment  on  such 
record  subject  to  revision  in  Courts  of 
Error,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  for 
this  latter  branch  of  the  rule  has  received 
a  much  increased  force. 

Two  general  remarks  must  still  be 
made  before  I  examine  the  historical  evi* 
dence  prior  and  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  statute.  If  that  evidence  were  now 
before  a  jury,  and  a  judge  were  summing 
it  up,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  his  dutv  Ut 
tell  them  that  it  was  to  be  considered  by 
them  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and,  among  those,  especially,  the 
length  and  remoteness  of  the  periods 
through  which  the  chain  was  sought  to 
be  carried.  To  expect  that  a  title,  which 
is  to  be  traced  down  for  centuries,  through 
periods,  many  of  them,  of  straggle  and 
disturbance,  which  was  subject  to  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  contending 
claims  and  foreign  usurpations,  should  be 
made  out  with  the  unoroken  continuity 
and  uniform  clearness  which  might  pro- 
perly be  required  in  discussing  a  simple 
transaction  of  to«day,  could  not  even  then 
'  be  required,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish,  and  therefore  un- 
reasonable to  ask  for  it.  Independently 
of  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  on  the 
evidence,  they  must  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce something  of  a  similar  kind  on  the 
title  itself,  or  series  of  facts  which  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  evidence.  What  we 
said  in  a  case  in  which  we  had  to  consider 

(a)  6  &  7  Vict  c.  67. 


an  ancient  franchise  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge, (a)  bein^  invited  to  disturb 
its  enjoyment  on  ingenious  objections, 
may  be  not  improperly  applied  here. 

"  It  follows,"  we  said,  **  almost  necessarily, 
from  the  imperfection  and  irregularity  of  human 
nature,  that  a  uniform  course  is  not  preserved 
during  a  long  period  ;  a  little  advance  is  madt* 
at  one  time,  a  retreat  at  another ;  something  U 
added,  or  taken  away,  from  indiscretion,  or 
ignorance,  or  through  other  causes ;  and,  when 
by  the  lapse  of  years  the  evidence  U  lost  which 
would  explain  these  irregularities,  they  ait 
easily  made  the  foundation  of  cavils  against  th«' 
legality  of  the  whole  practice.  So  also  witli 
rf'gard  to  title  :  if  that  which  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  be  scrutinized  with  the  same 
severity  which  may  properly  be  employed  in 
canvassing  a  modem  grant,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  changes  and  accidents  of  time, 
no  ancient  title  will  be  found  free  from  objec- 
tion ;  that,  indeed,  will  become  a  source  of 
weakness,  which  ought  to  give  security  and 
strength.'' 

If  considerations  like  these  ought  to 
have  place,  and  such  language  to  be  held, 
in  regard  to  this  evidence,  on  a  trial  be- 
fore a  jury,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  inauiry  they  have 
tenfold  propriety  and  weight.     I  do  not 

E resent  it  as  an  analogy  strictly  conclusive, 
ut  the  province  of  the  Court  at  present 
resembles  more  that  of  the  grand  than  of 
the  petty  jury.  If  we  refuse  the  rule,  we 
do  indeed  preclude  further  inquiry ;  we 
pronounce  our  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  inquired  into ;  either  that 
the  evidence  is  so  worthless  or  irrelevant, 
or  the  subject  matter  so  unimportant, 
that  we  will  shut  the  door  of  justice  on 
the  prosecutor.  But,  if  we  grant  it,  we 
only  say  the  present  state  of  the  proof 
requires  an  answer ;  enough  Las  been 
done  to  make  the  case  fit  for  further 
inquiry  and  more  solemn  decision.  If 
this  be  so,  surely  we  ought  to  examine 
the  evidence  with  candid  minds,  maJ^ing 
due  allowance  for  all  its  inevitable  diffi- 
calties. We  should  remember  that  it 
travels  into  remote  periods,  and  turns 
upon  facts  of  a  kind  which  do  not  often 
come  before  us,  and  a  law  and  legal  litera- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  be  familiar. 
Whatever  decision  we  now  pronounce  (1 
speak  as  I  feel  for  my  own  share  in  it)  is 
more  than  commonly  obnoxious  to  error : 
it  is  a  safe  rule — a  conscientious  rule— it 
is  the  rule  of  the  Court,  as  I  at  least  under- 
stand it,  to  decide  so  that  error  may  be 
less  likely  to  end  in  final  injustice. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  I  entei- 
on  the  inquiry  I  propose  to  make. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  applicants 
commenced  with  evidence  offered   even 

(a)  Meff.  V.  ArckdaU,  8  A.  &  K  881,  288. 
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from  the  apostolic  ages  of  the  ohxirch.  I 
am  oontent  to  start  with  the  G^eneral 
OonncilB.  I  presume  the  anthority  of 
these  connoilB,  on  a  matter  of  church 
goYernment  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation, -will  not  be  questioned.  Bven  as 
k)  matters  of  doctrine,  their  authority  is 
expressly  recognized  by  the  legislature 
after  the  Beformation  in  stat.  1  Eliz,  c.  1. 
B.  36.  At  a  time  when  Christendom  was 
united  as  one  body,  it  wm  considered  to 
represent  the  whole  inhabited  earth ;  and 
when  the  springing  up  of  any  important 
heresy,  or  other  such  urgent  cause, 
occasioned  the  assembly  of  a  Council  from 
all  nations,  it  was  oecumenical,  t^' 
•UuvfJrris,  and  bound  all  the  members  of 
the  one  entire  body.  Four  great  heresies, 
it  is  well  known,  occasioned  the  summon- 
ing of  what  Hooker  {a)  calls  ''four  most 
finnous  ancient  Oeneral  Councils  "  ;  and 
of  these  we  hare  canons  by  two,  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,(5)  which  speak  of 
the  confirmation  of  episcopal  elections,  in 
terms,  as  being  pen^  metropolitanum ;  that 
one  elected  prceter  vohmtatem  ei  conscwn- 
Hamk  metropolitani  ought  not  to  be  a 
bishop ;  non  oportere  esse  episcopum.  Limit 
these  last  words  as  you  please,  though,  if 
you  construe  them  by  the  light  of  the 
former,  you  cannot  much  reduce  their 
force;  assume,  if  you  will,  that  these 
canons  had  reference  to  a  period  when 
elections  of  bishops  were  more  popular 
than  eren  in  form  they  have  been  in 
England  since  the  Conquest,  though  both 
Councils,  be  it  observed,  were  called  by 
imperial  authoritjr  after  the  civil  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  and  after  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  had  assumed  part  in 
the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  still  you 
have  the  undisputed  fact,  that  in  those 
very  early  ages  the  Metropolitan  did  in- 
tervene; his  confirmation  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  election  of  one  of  his  com- 
provincials.  Could  anything  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  he  should  intervene, 
when  he  was  to  administer  consecration, 
and  when  the  bishop  elected  was  to  rule 
over  a  diocese  within  his  province,  sub- 
ject to  his  visitatorial  power,  liable  to 
deposition  at  his  hands  ? 

I  am  compelled  to  pass  over  a  large 
body  of  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  some 
from  General,  some  from  National  Coun- 
cils ;  for  I  am  only  indicating  the  grounds 
of  mjr  opinion,  not  going  into  the  whole 
detail  of  the  evidence.  These  precede  the 
rise  of  what  is  called  the  general  canon 
law.  Now,  as  I  understandit,  it  is  not  so 
much  contended  that  under  this  law  the 


(o)  Ecc.  Pol.  B.V.  c.  54.  8.  10.  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
Bd.  1830. 

(A)  Hardain.  Act.  Cone.  torn.  i.  p.  825,  torn, 
ii.^.  611. 


point  is  not  satisfactorily  made  out,  as 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  admitting  this 
law  as  of  any  authority  in  settling  the 
question  with  regard  to  Bugland.  When 
we  speak  of  England  before  the  Befor- 
niation,  I  confess  I  hardly  understand  this 
difficulty.  We  speak,  then,  of  a  country 
within  the  pale  of  the  Bo  man  Catholic 
Church,  admitting  *'  our  holy  father,  the 
Pope,"'  as  he  is  commonly  termed  in  the 
very  statutes  which  sought  to  restrain  hia 
uBuipations,  to  have  in  spiritual  causes 
and  matters  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
all  ecclesiastical  judges  here.  The  canon 
law  regulated  all  decisions  in  spiritual 
matters  at  Eome.  The  decrees  of  coun- 
cils and  of  popes,  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  and  other  sources  on  which  it  was 
fbunded,  would  be  naturally  received  as 
authority  in  the  courts  of  other  countries 
from  which  appeals  lay  to  Borne.  In 
this  country  they  obtained  their  binding 
authority,  no  doubt,  from  custom,  and 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  our  statute 
and  common  law.  Some  instances  of  this 
control  are  familiar  to  lawyers ;  but  it 
operated  in  comparatively  few  and  excep- 
tional cases.  As  the  general  rule,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  our  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  governed  themselves  by  the  general 
canon  law,  which  was,  in  trutn,  the  law  of 
that  one  Catholic  Church  of  which  the 
English  Church  was  a  branch.  Con- 
currently with  this,  however,  we  had  a 
national  Canon  Law,  not  a  complete 
system,  ur  furnishing  a  rule  of  decision, 
if  taken  by  itself,  for  all  cases ;  for  this 
was  founded  solely  on  the  occasional 
Lefi^tine  Constitutions,  or  ordinances  of 
national  or  provincial  Synods.  Upon 
chese  we  have  the  comments  of  Lynd' 
wood  and  John  de  Atho,  which  show  con- 
clusively that  they  were  never  intended 
to  overrule  generally,  or  supply  the  place 
of,  the  general  Canon  Law,  or  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  supply  deficiencies, 
where  particular  local  circumstances  made 
it  necessary. 

In  this  part  of  the  argument  it  is  hardly 
in  course  to  consider  the  efiect  of  this  law 
after  the  Beformation.  But  I  stop  for  one 
moment,  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
or  two  which  has  been  made,  to  offer  an 
observation  upon  stat.  2bHen.  8.  c.  19.,  as  it 
afi'ects  the  present  state  of  the  canon  law 
in  this  country.  Now,  the  proviso  which 
has  been  referred  to  at  the  close  of  this 
statute  refers  expressly  to  the  preamble 
and  is  confined  to  it.  But  that  preamble 
is  not  speaking  of  the  general  canon  law  ; 
it  is  speaking  of  the  canons  that  had  been 
ordained  in  the  provincial  Synods  or 
Councils  of  this  country. 

'*  Where,"  it  says,  "  the  King's  humble  and 
obedient  (subjects,  the  clergy  of  this  realm  of 
Bbglandy  have  not  only  knowledged  according 
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least,  left  it  clear  that  what  had  been 
decreed  by  coimcilB  had  been  adopted  into 
the  canon  law ;  that  elections  were  sab- 
ject  to  confirmation  by  the  Metropolit^ui ; 
that  snch  confirmation  was  a  real  judicial 
proceeding ;  that  the  process  of  the  elec- 
tion, p^-oces$U8  electwn%9,  and  the  persona 
electi,  were  the  subjects  for  consideration ; 
as  to  which  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
the  result  was  not  unfrequently  unfayour* 
able  to  the  elected.  It  was  contended  that 
persona  deoH  limited  the  inquiry  only  to 
ms  identity;  but  this  was  conclusively 
disproved  by  the  causes  assigned  more  at 
length  in  some  of  the  cited  passages,  and 
also  in  some  instances  actually  recorded 
in  history,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  morals,  learning,  legitimacy,  any- 
thingv  in  short,  which  went  to  make  up 
canonical  fitness,  were  made  the  subject 
matter  of  inquiry.  And  I  may  observe  in 
passing,  that  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  persona  electi,  limi* 
ted  to  the  point  of  mere  identity,  was  ever 
brought  into  question  at  all. 

When  it  was  sought  to  show  the  actual 
application  of  this  law  of  confirmation  to 
elections  of  English  bishops,  a  difficulty 
was  raised  to  which  the  freauent  struggles 
between  our  monarchs  ana  Bome  lent  a 
colour.  When  the  monarchy  was  weak 
or  the  throne  contested,  the  papal  power 
often  made  advances ;  the  practice  of  pro* 
visions  would  often  interfere  with  the 
Metropolitan's  confirmation ;  for,  if  the 
Pope  nominated,  of  course  a  confirmation 
was  needless.  Often,  too,  it  would  be 
that  that  which  was  properly  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  would  draw  to  itself  im- 
properly the  original  cognizance.  Still, 
after  every  deduction  made  on  these 
accounts,  a  body  of  proof  remains,  sub- 
stantial and  abundantly  satisfactory,  that 


to  the  tratb,  that  the  convocations  of  the  same  | 
clergy,  is.  always  bath  beeo,  and  ought  to  be 
assembled  only  by  the  King's  writ,  bat  also  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  King's  Majesty,  have 
promised  in  verbo  sacerdotii,  that  they  will  never 
from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim  or  put  in  ure,  or  enact,  promulge,  or  exe- 
cute any  new  canons,  constitutions,  ordinance 
provincial,  or  other,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  they  shall  be  called,  in  the  convocation, 
unless  the  King's  most  Boyal  ass«*nt  and 
licence  may  to  ihem  he  had,  to  make,  promul&e 
and  execute  the  same  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  do 
give  his  most  royal  tissent  and  authority  in  that 
behalf  :  And  where  divers  Constitutions  " 

(the  lawyer  immediately  remembers  the 
Constitutions  of  Othohon  and  Otho  that 
are  stated  in  Oibsan), 

**  Ordinances  and  Canons  l^ovincial  or  Synodal, 
which  heretofore  have  been  enacted,  and  be 
thought  not  only  to  be  much  prejudicial  to  the 
King's  prerogative  Royal,  and  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  but  also  over 
much  onerous  to  his  Highness  and  his  subjects ; 
the  said  clergy  hath  most  humbly  besought  the 
King's  Highness,  that  the  said  constitutions  and 
canons  may  be  committed  to  the  examination 
and  judgment  of  His  Highness,  and  of  two  and 
thirty  persons  of  the  King's  subjects." 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  state  the  terms 
of  the  commission  which  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  investigation.  Then,  after 
enacting  the  mode  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  proceed,  it  provides : 

"  That  such  Canons,  Constitutions,  Ordinances 
and  Synodals  Provincial  being  already  made, 
which  be  not  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the 
laws,  statutes  and  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the 
damage  or  hurt  of  the  King's  prerogative  Koral, 
shall  now  etill  be  used  and  executed  as  they 
were  afore  the  making  of  this  act,  till  such  time 
as  they  be  viewed,  searched,  or  otherwise  ordered 
and  determined  by  the  said  two  and  thirty 
persons." 

It  is  well  known  that  that  commission 
never  was  efi*ective,  and  it  is  upon  that 
footing  that  what  I  call  (distinguishing  it 
from  tne  general  Canon  Law)  the  national 
Canon  Law  of  this  country  at  present 
stands. 

When,  then,  upon  a  point  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  arising  oefore  the  Reformation, 
the  decretals  or  works  of  the  canonists 
are  cited,  surely  the  presumption  is,  that 
they  tell  us  truly  what  the  Church  law  in 
England  then  was,  and  the  onus  lies  on 
him  who  would  allege  that,  by  reason  of 
some  statute  or  contrariant  rule  of  the 
common  law,  the  case  was  not  decided  by 
them. 

I  do  not  cite  again  the  different  pas- 
sages  referred  to  m  the  arguments,  nor 
enter  into  the  criticism  which  was 
addressed  to  show  that  some  of  them  did 
not  apply  to  confirmation  of  episcopal 
elections.    The   result,    to  my  mind  at 


the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  confirmation 
was  in  the  Metropolitan. 

Here  I  allude,  as  I  intended  to  do 
before,  to  the  instances  cited  from 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  a  book  undoubt- 
edly of  ffreat  interest;  not  merely,  be 
it  remembered,  a  modem  work — ^to  speak 
as  modem  of  any  work  written  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  —  not  merely  an 
original  work  of  the  author  at  that  time, 
but,  as  it  appears  from  examining  into  it, 
in  great  part  a  collection  from  ancient, 
and  some  of  them  contemporary,  writers. 
The  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  BadeUy 
i-anced  from  1277,  6  Bdw,  I.,  to  1416, 
3  Hen,  Y.  I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  them  ; 
but  I  take  the  first,  for  two  or  three 
reasons ;  it  is  remarkable  for  several  cir- 
cumstances which  are  mentioned  in  it. 
The  monks  of  Winchester  elected  Bclbert 
the  Bishop  of  Bath   and  Wells  (a);    the 

(a)  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.^.  91  & 
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A.rchbi8hop  of  CoMterbwry  rejected  him  for 
haying  formerly  been  a  pluralist;  and 
this  was  done  hj  virtue  of  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Lyons,  passed  only  three  years 
before.  It  is  observable  that  in  one  of 
the  constitutions  of  Otho  or  Othobon,  I 
forget  which, (a)  the  same  cironmstance, 
plwxditcUia  cauea,  is  made  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  election  of  a  bishop.  A 
second  eleofied  in  his  place  was  rejected 
by  the  Archbishop  for  the  same  cause. 
Here  we  have  two  instances  in  which  a 
canonical  offence,  first  created  by  a 
foreign  council,  was  made  the  ground  of 
rejection.  Upon  the  second  occasion,  the 
bishop  elect  appealed  to  the  court  of 
Borne,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  pri- 
mate, who  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  eccleaU 
(uHcce  diaoiplincB  ahaerva/niissiriMM.  Wharton 
says,  he  was  so  intent  on  sustaining  the 
rejection  as  to  declare  that  he  would  re- 
sign if  the  case  were  decided  against  him ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  having  his  judgment 
confirmed.  But  then  the  Pope  took 
occasion  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  see  him- 
seir,  and  caused  the  consecration  to  take 
place  at  once  at  Bome.  The  new  bishop 
appears  from  his  name,  Pontiasara,  to 
have  been  an  Italian,  already  archdeacon 
of  Exeter,  probably  by  papal  provision, 
and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Modena. 
This  extract,  while  it  is  strong  to  show 
the  reception  of  the  canon  law,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 
reality  of  the  confirmation,  shows  also  the 
irregubuities  which  would  often  occur  and 
disturb  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction, 
owin^  to  papal  interference.  This  author 
is  full  of  instances  which  show  the  oper- 
ation of  papal  provisions,  and  of  appeals 
to  Bome,  in  the  most  interesting  manner. 
The  case  of  Robert  Orforde^  the  fourteenth 
bishop  of  Ely,(&)  I  may  mention  as  an 
example,  where,  after  eleccion  objected  to, 
and  cancelled  by  the  Archbishop,  the  party 
goes  to  Bome  and  appeals  against  the  re- 
jection. A  discussion  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals;  a  statement  is  made,  by  the 
bishop  elect  to  the  Pope,  of  the  exami- 
nation which  he  had  undergone,  and  the 
answers  that  he  had  made.  He  appears 
to  have  conducted  himself  so  well,  that 
the  Pope  says : 

•"Certe  fili  bene  reflpondistit  Non  te  in- 
venimas,  ticut  Bcripsit  nobis  frater  noster  Can- 
taariensin,  vas  vacaam ;  immo  vas  omni  bonitate 
et  scientiA  repletum  te  esse  approbamus.'  £t 
suam  confirmavit  electioaem ;  ac  ibidem  cele- 
hrari  fecit  ipsius  consecratiooem/' 
Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  appellate 
court,  pronouncing  the  judgment  which 

(a)  Of  Othobon:   p.    183  of  Appendix  to 
Lyndwood^B  "  Provinciale." 
(6)  WhartOD,  Angtia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  640. 


ought  to  have  been  pronounced  below, 
carries  it  into  effect  by  celebrating  the 
consecration  upon  the  spot.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  affair  shows  an  instance  of 
the  real  grievance  which  this  country  sus- 
tained under  papal  exactions  and  usur- 
pations ;  for  it  is  said : 

"  His  itaque  negotiis  feliciter  expeditis,  iter 
versus  Angliam  statim  arripuit;  et  ad  suam 
Elyensem  ecclesiam  prosper^  pervenit;  plus 
quam  xv.  millibas  librarum  sere  alieno  ouer- 
atus." 

So  that  the  appeal  had  cost  him  15,000L, 
the  enormity  of  which  sum  at  that  time 
of  day  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  have  stated  that  the  latest  instance 
which  I  have  noted,  as  referred  to  in  the 
argument,  was  of  the  vear  1416,  the  case 
j/of  John  Wakeryngt  bishop  of  Norwich.(a) 
He  was  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan, 
under  circumstances  which  at  first  sight 
create  a  difficulty,  but,  ]  think,  on  con- 
sideration, are  not  only  explainable,  but 
may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  lan^age 
of  the  statute  now  in  question.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  great  papal  schism. 
There  were  three  anti popes.  Horny  Y., 
preserving  a  neutrality  between  the  rival 
candidates,  treated  the  see  of  Bome  as 
vacant :  and,  by  consequence,  those  bulls 
and  briefs  which  had  become  established 
as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  episco- 
pal election  could  not  oe  procured  from 
any  one.  An  act  of  parliament,  therefore, 
passed  in  3  Hen,  V.,(6)  reciting  that,  for 
this  reason,  confirmations  could  not  be 
made,  and  great  inconveniences  followed, 
and  enacting  that,  during  the  avoidance  of 
tho  apostolic  see,  bishops  elect  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Metropolitans,  without 
excuse  or  delay  made  on  that  account, 
and  that  the  King's  writs  should  issue  to 
the  Metropolitans,  straitly  charging  them 
to  perform  the  said  confirmations,  and  all 
that  to  their  office  therein  appertains ;  and 
also  to  the  elected  that  they  should  effec- 
tually pursue  their  confirmations  before 
the  Archbishop.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
Bymer*s  Foedera,  in  the  second  part,  p.  156, 
will  be  found  the  writs  accordingly 
issued  both  to  Wakeryng,  the  bishop  elect, 
and  the  Metropolitan,  for  the  confir- 
mation. That  to  the  latter  enjoins  him 
to  proceed, 

<*  Absque  excusatione  sen  dilatione  aliquali,  pro- 
cedatis,  ac  ceetera  omnia,  quae  vestro  canonic^ 
incumbnnt  officio,  in  hac  parte,  peragatis  et 
exeqnamini.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  confir- 
mations were  ordinarily  by  the  Pope,  but 
that  the  Metropolitan  could  not  proceed 

(a)  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  1.  p.  417. 
(6)  4  Rot.  Pari.  2.  p.  71. 
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rejected  the  bishop  elect,  to  oonfbr  the  see 
on  a  n(»mnee  of  hig  own,  liiis  wm  a  mere 
asnrpation,  growing  ont  of  his  wiongfol 
assamption  of  the  title  and  place  of  nni- 
verBal  biehop  of  the  whole  OhristiBn 
Church. 

I  now  close  an  inoniry  which  I  am 
sensible  I  have  been  led  to  follow  to  a 
wearisome  length ;  and  yet  I  cannot  ex- 
pect, imperfectly  as  the  case  has  been 
expanded  even  at  this  length,  to  have 
conveyed  so  dear  a  view  to  others,  as  I 
seem  to  myself  to  have,  or  so  strong  a 
conviction  that,  when  JBTdtiry  YIII.  and 
his  Parliament  came  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  episcopal  elections,  they  had  to 
dcM^  with  confirmations  by  the  Metropoli" 
tans  as  real  transactions,  jndioially  con* 
dncted  by  them,  in  virtne  of  a  jnrisdictioa 
fW>m  the  earliest  times  inherent  in  their 
office. 

We  are  now  to  see  how  they  haye  dealt 
with  confirmations  in  the  fomons  statute 
under  consideration.  But  the  exami- 
nation which  I  have  to  make  of  its  several 
clauses  will  be  more  intelligible,  if  I 
preface  them  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  view  which  I  take  of  its  policy 
and  purview.  And,  in  forming  uiis,  I 
think  myself  bound,  as  a  lawyer,  to  re- 
gard only  the  legitimate  and  certain 
guides  to  interpretation  which  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  it  passed,  the  exist- 
ing mischiefs  proposed  to  be  remedied,  its 
own  language,  and  contemporary  statutes, 
afford.  The  personal  character  or  wishes 
of  the  monarch,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  attach  much  importance  to, 
unless  I  knew,  on  the  other,  the  amount 
of  ability,  sonnd-heartednees,  devotion,  or 
power,  which  might  be  found  in  the  indi- 
vidual framers  who  penned  or  in  the 
united  body  which  enacted  it. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  there  were  two 
prevailing  objects:  the  first,  to  put  on  a 
clear  foundation  the  royal  power  in  the 
nomination  of  bishops.  Although  the 
Crown's  right  to  present  was  in  substanoe 
well  acknowledged,  whether  depending  on 
the  supposed  right  of  patronage,  or  the 
inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  the 
Crown,  yet,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  the 
office  of  bishop  was  an  elective  one,  and 
elections  were  free ;  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples would  sometimes  be  found  in  con- 
test with  each  other.  The  exercise,  too» 
of  the  Crown's  right,  in  spite  of  previous 
statutes,  would  sometimes,  indeed  not 
seldom,  be  impeded  by  papal  interference 
in  the  way  of  provision.  I  may,  in  pass- 
ing, observe  that  the  recitals  of  anoieni 
statutes,  and  the  language  of  oar  text 
books,  place  the  right  of  the  monarch 
much  more  on  patronage  than  on  imperial 
power.  The  bishoprics  were  donatives, 
m  the  commencement,  because  the  Crown 


to  confirmation  or  the  other  duties  which 
were  canonically  incumbent  on  him  as 
such,  upon  the  election  of  a  sufiVagan 
within  his  province,  without  a  mandate 
or  bull  from  the  Pope.  The  language  of 
the  statute  and  writs  shows  that  con- 
firmation was  part  of  the  canonical  duty 
of  the  Metropolitan ;  and  it  shows  also 
that  at  the  time  the  King's  assent  to  the 
election  was  not  sufficient  by  the  common 
law  of  the  church  without  the  Pope's 
sanction  to  the  confirmation.  The  stat. 
3  Hen,  V.(a)  was  a  temporary  measure, 
which  met  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  a 
vacancy  of  the  apostolic  see ;  nothing  can 
be  stronger  to  snow  the  imperfectnees  of 
the  royal  title  of  itself  completely  to  fill 
up  bishoprics.  We  find  from  Wharton 
{Anglia  bacra,  torn.  l.p.  417),  that,  when 
the  Council  of  Constance  had  terminated 
the  papal  schism,  and  McirHn  Y.  was 
elected  Pope,  he  ratified  both  the  confir- 
mation and  consecration  of  this  very 
Waheryng,  who  had  attended  the  Council 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Senry.  With 
the  election  of  Martin,  the  stat.  3  Ilen.y.{a) 
would  expire,  and  that  state  of  things 
would  revive  which  the  several  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  passed  shortly  before  stat.  25 
Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  and  that  statute  itself,  show 
us  to  have  been  then  existing ;  the  chapters 
electing,  with  apparent  freedom,  but  cer- 
tainly under  the  indirect  infiuence  of  the 
Crown ;  the  Pope  then  upon  request  issu- 
ing various  bulls,  which  had  b«en  made 
necessary,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  infiuence  and  exacting  money ; 
among  others,  one  to  the  Metropolitan  to 
proceed  canonically  to  confirmation  and 
consecration;  the  Metropolitan  then 
undertaking  the  confirmation  subject  to 
apx)eal,  and  finally,  on  approval,  if  no 
appeal  made  or  the  Pope  did  not  by  some 
assumption  of  power  interpose,  the  conse- 
cration. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  observe  that  every  case  of 
papal  confirmation  and  consecration  must 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the 
Metropolitan's  ordinary  power.  Bigbtly 
or  wrongfully  (and,  had  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  happily  for  Christendom,  been 
content  with  the  lawful  precedence  and 
power  which  he  might  have  claimed  as 
patriarch,  he  would  rightly  have  claimed 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  matters), 
but,  at  all  events,  as  matter  of  fact,  he 
claimed  and  exercieed  it.  If,  therefore, 
ho  decided  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
bishop  elect,  his  decision  was  in  fact  a 
confirmation,  and  he  might,  as  appellate 
judge,  then  execute  the  duty  of  the  in- 
ferior judge,  and  consecrate  at  once. 
When  beyond  this  he  took  on  him,  having 

(a)  4  Rot.  Pari.  2.  p.  71. 
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had  founded  »nd  endowed  them.  When, 
at  an  early  period,  elections  revived,  the 
Crown  was  Btill  patron,  and  presented; 
but  then  revived  oonfirmation ;  and  the 
analogy  between  a  bishopric  and  an  in- 
ferior presentative  benence  was  in  this 
^x)int  complete.  The  second,  and  perhaps 
more  urgent,  object  was,  effectoally  to 
prevent  all  interference  from  Rome  with 
the  completing  the  making  of  the  bishop 
whom  the  Grown  should  have  nominated, 
and  also  to  seoure  the  prompt  obedience 
of  the  Metropolitan  to  the  royal  com- 
mands. 

For  effecting  the  first  object,  it  was  not 
thought  necessar^r,  probably  not  desirable, 
to  alter  the  ancient  canonical  mode  of 
proceeding  by  election.  If  lawyers  and 
canonists  were  engaged,  as  is  probable,  or 
consulted,  in  the  framing  of  the  act,  they 
would  be  aware  of  many  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  a  departure  from 
the  ancient  mode.  The  law  had  attached 
certain  rights  to  certain  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess (see  Mlvans  v.  A8euithe{<^)  ;  and  evils, 
foreseen  and  unforeseen,  and  of  course  not 
easily  to  be  guarded  against,  might  be 
apprehended.  If  divines,  as  is  still  more 
probable,  were  consnlted,  they  would 
natorally  be  slow  to  sever  one  link  un- 
necessarily from  the  venerable  chain 
which  bound  our  Church  in  communion 
with  the  great  Christian  commonwealth. 
Election,  therefore,  was  preserved;  but 
as  it  was  to  be  preserved  in  form  only, 
that  change  was  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously made  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
instrument,  the  letter  missive ;  and  the 
statute  was  so  worded  that  no  question 
could  possibly  be  raised;  nothing  was  left 
to  cavil  or  exception. 

Assuming  that  the  chapters  proceeded 
according  to  law,  for  effecting  the  second 
object,  nothing  new  was  required  to  be 
added  in  the  remaining  steps.  Some 
things  would  be  to  be  taken  away.  There 
would  be  confirmation,  still  as  necessary 
as  before;  for  there  was  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  Metropolitan's 
inherent  powers,  or  to  disturb  the  ancient 
relations  between  himself  and  his  suf- 
fragans, and  the  King  might  be  de- 
ceived in  his  appointment,  and  did  not 
arrogate  to  himself  spiritual  powers.  Not 
a  word,  therefore,  was  admitted  which 
might  be  interpreted  to  derogate  from  the 
Metropolitan's  jurisdiction ;  rather  it  was 
increased,  by  relieving  it  entirely  from  all 
papal  review.  Consecration  would  follow 
on  oonfirmation,  as  before,  but  in  both  it 
waa  neeessary,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment,  both  to  guard  the  Metro- 
politan on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church 
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and  the  Crown  on  the  other,  in  the  case 
of  Bomish  tendencies  in  the  Metro- 
politan, from  every  sort  of  papal  inter- 
ference or  impediment,  by  the  severest 
sanctions. 

If  these  were  all  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
view  I  have  presented  of  it ;  but  some- 
thing remains.  Two  parties  were  con- 
cerned in  the  making  of  a  bishop,  after 
the  nomination  by  the  Crown.  The  elec- 
tors and  the  Metropolitan  both  might 
thwart  the  nomination;  the  former  by 
refusing  to  elect,  the  latter  by  refusing  to 
confirm  and  consecrate.  The  former 
might  be  punished  for  disobedience,  but 
could  not  be  compelled  to  elect;  and 
therefore, in  the  place  of  a  formal  election, 
where  that  was  refused,  the  King  was  to 
nominate  by  letters  patent.  In  reason, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
in  this  case  some  new  process  equivalent 
to  confirmation  should  have  been  pro- 
vided. Confirmation  itself  in  terms  would 
not  be  preserved ;  for  that  was  the  act  of  a 
superior  authority,  and  would  have  been  a 
scarcely  decorous  process  to  be  carried  on 
in  respect  of  one  who  was  the  direct 
grantee  of  the  Crown  ;  and  ancient  usage, 
besides,  had  appropriated  that  process  to 
election.  The  Crown  wonid  be  unwilling 
to  create  anew  any  substitute ;  and  it  was 
the  less  necessary,  because  the  Metropoli- 
tan's power  and  responsibility  remained 
nntoached  in  the  consecration ;  and  though 
he  might  be  punished  for  wilful  and 
groundless  refusal  to  consecrate,  he  could 
not  be  compelled  to  do  that  act ;  and  no 
provision  was  made  (a  most  remarkable 
circumstance)  for  procuring  the  conse- 
cration by  an^  other  means  of  him  whom 
the  Metropolitan  should  refuse  to  lay  his 
hands  upon. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  statute  itself 
does  not  agree  with  the  view  I  have  pre- 
sented. The  first  and  second  sections  recite 
those  parts  of  stat.  23  Hm.  8.  c.  20.,  for 
restraint  of  payment  of  annates  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  wluch  regarded  the  impediments 
to  consecrations  growing  out  of  the  alleged 
papal  exactions,  and  provided  condition- 
ally for  the  oonsesrations  to  proceed  with- 
out regard  to  the  papal  bulls  where  they 
were  vexationsly  delayed  ;  and  state  that 
these  provisions  had  been  made  absolute 
by  the  King*s  rstification  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  any  satisfactory 
settlement  with  the  court  of  Bome.  The 
grievances  suffered  from  the  Court  of 
Itome  are  presented  as  the  mischief  to  be 
remedied  ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  lan- 
guage are  studiouslv  hostile.  He  who  in 
tiie  recited  statute  but  two  years  before 
had  been  our  "  Holy  Father  the  Pope," 
or  "The  Pope's  Holiness,"  is  now  the 
''  Bishop  of  JGtome,  otherwise  called  the 
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affirm.  I  should  rather  think  that  the 
silence  of  the  whole  Act  as  to  qoalificatioii 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this,  that  it  was 
passed  entirely  aUo  intuHu,  and  left  that 
matter  to  be  considered,  as  it  had  been 
before,  by  the  proper  ecclesiaetical  au- 
thority. Upon  failure  of  an  election  by 
the  delay  of  the  chapter,  the  statute  next 
authorises  the  Crown  to  nominate  and 
present  by  letters  patent  such  person  as  it 
shall  think  able  and  convenient ;  and,  by 
the  firth  section,  the  archbishop  of  the 
proYince,  for  to  him  alone,  if  there  be  one 
at  the  time,  the  nomination  and  present- 
ment must  be  made, 

**  shall  with  aU  speed  and  celerity  invest  and 
consecrate  "  the  patentee,  "  and  give  and  lue  to 
him  pall,  and  all  other  benedictions,  ceremonies 
and  things  requisite  for  the  same,  unthout  suing, 
procuring  or  obtaining  hereafter  any  bulls  or 
other  things  at  the  see  of  Rome,  for  any  such 
office  or  dignity  in  any  behalf." 

Here,  as  before,  with  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  words  *'  all  speed  and  celerity" 
are  introduced ;  the  consecration  is  to  be 
in  the  ancient  form ;  all  the  same  cere- 
monies are  to  be  used,  but  without  pro- 
curing any  authority  from  Rome.  It  is 
not  a  command  to  the  archbishop  simply 
to  consecrate,  but  to  consecrate' with  '*all 
speed  and  celerity,"  so  as  not  by  delay  to 
allow  time  for  impediments  from  Rome  to 
arrive ;  and  without  himself  suing  for  or 
procuring  any  authority  whatever  from 
itome. 

The  statute  then  returns  to  the  elected 
bishop.  "  Their  election,"  ib  is  enacted, 
that  is,  the  election  of  the  electors,  "  shall 
stand  good  oMd  effectual  to  all  intents  ;  "  and, 
after  certification  of  it  to  the  Crown,  the 
person  elected  "  shM  he  reputed  and  taken 
oy  the  name  of  lord  elected"  of  the  see. 
These  are  words  on  which  great  reliance 
is  nob  unreasonably  placed ;  and  it  would 
be  uncandid  in  me  to  deny  that  I  have  felt 
their  weight ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
inserted  with  a  twofold  view— first,  to 
meet  one  of  the  great  divisions  into  which 
the  inquiry  at  confirmation  was  by  the 
canons  branched — I  mean  the  processus 
electionis ;  so  far  as  the  electors  were  con- 
cerned and  their  act  of  election,  there  was 
to  be  no  impeachment  of  their  proceeding ; 
whether  the  party  were  qualified  canoni- 
cally  or  not  weir  act  was  good,  and  the 
party  became  lord  elect;  and,  secondly 
and  mainly,  this  election  was  to  have  its 
virtue  without  the  aid  of  any  papal 
allowance. 

The  lord  elect  is  then  to  make  his  "  oath 
and  fealtv  (mly  to  the  King's  Majesty,*' 
prohibited  thus  from  any  oath  of  subjec- 
tion to  Rome ;  and  the  Crown  shall  sig- 
nify the  election  to  the  archbishop,  re- 
quiring him  to  "  confirm  the  9a4d  elscHon,*' 


Pope  " ;  and  the  **  Court  of  Rome "  is 
changed  to  the  *'  See  of  Rome."  The  re- 
cited act  had  made  only  the  conditional 
provisions  before  alluded  to,  but  had  not 
plainly  and  certainly  expressed  in  what 
manner,  for  the  future,  archbishops  and 
bishops  should  be  elected,  presented,  in- 
vested, and  consecrated.  The  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  therefore  firdt  takes  away 
absolutely  for  the  future  all  presentations 
to  Rome,  all  procuring  of  bulls  or  palls, 
or  other  things  requisite  for  an  archbishop 
or  bishop,  from  Rome,  and  all  payments 
of  any  kind  for  them. 

Thus  far  every  word  in  the  act  is 
directed  against  Rome.  In  the  fourth  sec- 
tion begin  the  positive  provisions.  First 
comes  the  licence  under  the  Groat  Seal, 
'*  as  of  old  time  hath  been  accustomed,"  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  Here  the  word 
"  election  "  is  used  as  a  known  term  ;  no 
form  is  prescribed ;  everything  is  to  be 
done  in  this  respect  as  before.  Then  is 
added  the  new  **  letter  missive,"  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  whom  the 
electoral  body  shall  elect  and  choose; 
they  are  then,  "with  all  speed  and  ce- 
lerity," in  due  form  to  elect  the  said 
person  named  and  none  other.  The  ob- 
ject of  election  has  now  been  spoken  of 
twice  simply  as  "  the  person  ";  no  quali- 
fication of  any  kind  has  been  mentioned, 
nor  will  any  he  found  through  the  whole 
statute ;  and  the  Crown  lawyers  are 
driven  to  contend,  as  they  have  done, 
that  no  qualification  vras  intended,  nor 
can  be  admitted.  As  to  canonical  a^e, 
they  say  that  a  restraint  on  the  generality 
of  this  act  was  created  by  later  statutes,  the 
statutes  of  Edward  YI.  and  Charles  II. ; 
but,  even  as  to  that,  they  contend  that 
the  Crown  was  unfettered  when  this  act 
passed;  and,  as  to  every  other  canonical 
impediment,  every  consideration  of  learn- 
ing, morals,  and  faith  is  so  at  this  moment. 
As  I  understood,  and  I  should  be  very 
soiTy  to  misrepresent,  the  argument  of 
one  of  the  learned  counsel,  he  met  the 
difficulty  of  canonical  impedimenta  by 
attributing  to  the  Crown,  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  affirmed  that  the  mere  act 
of  naming  a  minor  in  the  letter  missive 
was  a  virtual  and  effective  exercise  of  the 
power.  I  will  only  say  these  are  struige 
arguments  to  be  now  advanced,  against 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  English 
Catholic  Church,  I  strongly  protest. 
Whether  it  may  be  that  the  letter  missive 
joined  to  the  licence  to  elect  can  be  taken 
m  such  a  sense  to  reduce  the  election  to  a 
mere  form,  so  as  to  make  the  act  of  the 
electors  merely  ministerial,  and  therefore 
to  render  all  consideration  of  qualification 
quite  immaterial,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  decide,  and  I  will  not  take  on  me  to 
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are 


The    words   "speed    and    oelerity" 
here  omitted  $  and  he  is  required 

'*  to  invest  and  consecrate  the  said  person  so 
elected  to  the  office  and  dignity  that  he  is  elec- 
tt^d  onto,  and  to  give  and  use  to  him  all  such 
benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  re- 
quisite for  the  same,  without  any  suing,  procur- 
ing or  obtaining  any  bulls,  letters  or  other  things 
frora  the  see  of  Rome  for  the  same  in  any 
behalf." 

Upon  this  section  the  question  turns. 
The  archbishop  is  directed  "to  confirm  " 
**  and  fco  invest  and  consecrate,*'  "  and  to 
ffiveand  use  all  such  benedictions,"  &c. 
STo  description  is  given  of  any  one  of  these 
three  things.  If  he  had  asked,  immedi- 
ately afber  the  statute  passed,  ''How 
invest?  how  consecrate?"  the  answer 
would  be,  "  As  you  did  before  the  Act 
passed,  except  where  it  speciiJly  provides 
to  the  contrary."  If  he  had  asked, 
"  What  will  be  the  legal  effects  of  investi- 
ture and  consecration  ?  "  the  only  answer 
would  be,  "  the  Rame  as  they  were  before." 
*•  What  are  my  functions  in  investing  and 
consecrating  ?  "  l^he  same  answer  surely 
must  he  given ;  and,  if  the  same  questions 
were  put  as  to  confirmation,  must  the 
answers  all  be  difierent?  "You  were  a 
judge  before ;  you  are  a  minister  now.  You 
were  bound  to  inquire  and  examine  before ; 
you  can  do  neithernow.  You  were  bound 
to  reject  one  whom  you  believed  improper 
for  the  ofiBce  before;  you  cannot  do  bo 
now  ?  "  If  such  answers  were  given,  might 
not  the  inquirer  ask  on  what  words  in  the 
statute  they  were  founded  ?  If  there  were 
no  clear  words,  on  what  strong  impli* 
cation  they  rested?  And  would  he  not 
be  ^titled  to  demand  the  strongest  im- 
plication before  he  consented  to  anything 
so  seemingly  unconscientious  ?  Or  could 
he  think  any  implication  strong  enough  if 
he  found  that  no  was  still  expected  to 
proceed  in  this  new  thing,  miscalled  con- 
firmation, according  to  the  same  judicial 
form,  and,  still  worse,  with  the  same 
religious  rites  accompanying  and  seeming 
to  sanctify  it,  in  the  house  of  God,  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  before,  when  it 
was  no  form,  but  all,  in  substance,  which 
it  assumed  to  be  ? 

But,  if  the  Words  which  close  the  sen- 
tence and  refer  to  Bome  be  only  held  to 
override  the  words  "confirm,"  "invest," 
and  "  consecrate,"  as  they  not  unnaturally 
would  do,  not  only  this  great  difllculty  is 
avoided,  but  a  meaning  is  given  to  the 
whole  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  purview  of  the  Act,  and,  in  addition, 
a  great  defect  is  removed  from  its  pro* 
visions;  for  then  it  cannot  be  objected 
that  the  Grown  may  make  any  one  a 
bishop — ^heretic,  infidel,  or  bad  liver — 
without  reference  to  age,  orders,  or  oano* 
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nical  qualifications  of  any  sort.  It  can 
only  do  what  the  electoral  body  could  hare 
done  before,  however  constitatod,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  snbject  only  to  the 
judicial  inquiry  of  him  on  whom  the 
Chnrch,  not  the  Crown,  be  it  observed, 
had  cast  the  most  responsible  duty  of 
consecration. 

I  tbink  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  that,  unless  it  was  possible  to 
sepai'ate  the  consideration  of  consecration 
fi'om  that  of  confirmation,  a  very  great 
difficulty  was  cast  upon  the  Crown  law- 
yers. I  own  I  think  that  that  separation 
cannot  be  made.  I  think  that  that  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  removed.  I  would  ask, 
then,  any  person  of  ordinary  sense  and 
conscientious  feeling  to  read  the  order  of 
consecrating  bishops  now,  or  the  order 
of  consecrating  them  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  nearer  to  the  period  of  the 
lieformation  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
which  may  be  taken  undoubtedly  not  to 
be  a  whit  more  stringent  or  more  solemn 
than  the  I'ites  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  the  same  respect,  and  let  him 
tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  Archbishop  proceeding  in  that 
function  of  consecration  proceeds  merely 
ministerially. 

The  seventh  section  follows,  with  its 
penal  clauses.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  first  the  electors  for  not  proceed- 
ing to  election,  and  signifying  tne  same 
within  twenty  days ;  secondly,  the  aich- 
bishop  or  bishop  for  refusing,  and  not 
confirming,  investing,  and  consecrating 
with  all  due  circumstance,  within  twenty 
days  after  signification  or  presentation  ; 
thirdly,  these,  or  any  other  person,  for  ad- 
mitting, maintaining,  allowing,  obeying, 
doin^  or  executing  any  censures,  excom- 
munications, interdictions,  inhibitions  or 
any  other  process  or  act,  to  the  let  of  the 
due  execution  of  the  act.  and  their  aiders, 
counsellors,  and  abettors  ;  incur  the  pen- 
alties of  proemunire. 

In  the  two  first  cases,  a  time,  and  a 
short  time,  is  set ;  and  from  the  shortness 
of  the  time  it  is  inferred  that  the  acts  to 
be  done  must  necessarily  have  been  snch 
in  their  nature  as  might  commonly  be 
done  within  those  short  periods.  This 
argument,  however,  assumes  the  nature 
of  the  non-feasance  which  wonld  bring  a 
party  within  the  penalties.  If  every, 
even  horest,  delay  which  overran  the 
twenty  days  were  conclusively  a  breach, 
there  would  be  something  in  it ;  though 
even  then  it  may  well  be  supposed  that, 
even  as  regards  confirmation,  the  only  one 
to  which  the  argument  applies  with  any 
force,  ordinarily  the  process  might  be  ex- 
pected to  close  within  that  period,  and  as 
short  a  period  as  could  reasonably  be  as- 
signed we  should  expect  to  find  allowed 
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in  an  Act  all  through  whioh  the  fear  of 
process  from  Borne  is  most  apparent.  Bat 
in  trath  the  armament  falls  to  nothing,  if 
in  confirming  tne  archbishop  was  engaged 
in  a  judicial  act ;  for  then  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  if,  while  honestly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  it  without  delay,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  it  within  the  time 
by  the  necessary  length  of  the  inquiry,  he 
would  have  a  perfect  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment. The  twenty  days  may  have  been 
quite  long  enough  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  wilfully  and  capriciously  refusing  to 
obey  the  statute ;  and  in  that  sense  1  be- 
lie ve  the  limitation  of  time  to  have  been 
enacted. 

I  have  now  very  imperfectly,  and  very 
hastily,  though  on  that  account  at  the 
greater  length,  X  fear,  examined  this 
statute.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
the  phrase  *  *  Magna  Charta  of  Tyranny  " 
was  used  with  reference  to  it,  with  a  per* 
sonal  allusion,  of  course,  perfectly  under- 
stood. According  to  my  view,  this  term 
appears  to  me  exaggerated.  The  statute 
in  that  view  is  indeed  excessive  in  the 
measui*e  of  its  punishment ;  but  that  ex- 
cess may  well  be  excused  with  reference 
to  the  usual  standards  of  punishment  in 
the  age  in  which  it  passed,  and  by  con- 
sidering that  it  did  but  adopt  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  it  found  in  the  statute 
book,  appropriated,  as  it  were,  to  offences 
of  a  similar  kind,  those,  namely,  of  im- 
proper communications  with  the  See  of 
Eome.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  so 
late  as  in  the  last  century  only,  the  same 
punishment,  with  no  such  excuse,  and 
only  under  the  mad  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  awarded  for  frauds  oominitted 
against  the  South  Sea  Bubble  Act. (a) 
But,  if  the  statute  be  rightly  construed 
by  the  Crown  lawyers,  then  the  phrase  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  just,  a  strictly 
measured  one,  not  because  it  casts  off 
the  vexatious  interference  of  Rome  with  a 
somewhat  rough  hand,  or  asserts  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  the  nomination 
of  hishops  with  over  urgent  severity,  but 
because  it  bids  freemen  and  Chnstians 
still  to  wear  the  garb  of  freemen,  and  use 
the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  their  re- 
ligion, yet  bear  an  intolerable  yoke  on 
their  consciences,  and  profane  those  ordi- 
nances by  the  most  bare- faced  mockery ; 
because  it  commands  the  highest  officers 
in  our  Holy  Church  to  assume  the  form 
and  countenance  of  judges,  to  hold  the 
semblance  of  an  open  court,  to  invite  op- 
posers,  and  swear  witnesses  on  the  gos- 
pels, to  pronounce  a  solemn  sentence  in 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet  tells 
them  that  all  this  is  but  shadow  and  sham. 


(a)  By  6  Geo.  1.  c.  18.  s.  19. 


that  they  are  but  nunisters  and  servants, 
with  no  more  discretion,  as  to  the  acts 
they  perform,  than  the  merest  slave  of  the 
most  absolute  master ;  because,  worst  of 
all,  if  worae  can  be,  it  compels  them  to 
summon  their  comprovincial  bishops  to 
aid  them  in  consecrating,  no  matter 
whom,  bad  liver,  heretic,  Jew,  or  Turk, 
in  violation  of  their  own  most  solemn 
vows,  against,  it  may  be,  their  own  deep 
convictions  and  most  ascertained  know- 
ledge ;  it  bids  them  in  prayer  and  solemn 
hymn  to  invoke  the  presenoe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  this  monstrous  profanation  ;  in 
the  most  awful  language,  to  confer  thai 
immeasurable  gift  on  the  mocking  infidel, 
it  may  be,  before  them,  and  to  mmister  to 
him  that  rite  firom  which  on  the  morrow 
they  would  be  bound  in  strictness  to  ex* 
elude  him.  And  all  this  it  bids  them  do, 
as  it  is  said,  without  possilulity  of  defence, 
with  no  plea  that  could  be  sustained  in  a 
court  of  justice  in  case  of  disobedience  ; 
and  then  strips  them  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
tection, forfeits  their  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels,  casts  their  bodies  into 
prison  for  life,  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  As  no  infidel  could  contrive 
a  more  blasphemous  mockery  of  religion 
than  such  a  consecration  would  be,  bo  it 
would  puEsle  a  tyrant  to  invent  a  more 
cruel  and  disproportionate  punishment. 
It  is  my  consolation,  and  a  great  one  it  is, 
that  I  do  not  and  cannot  so  interpret  the 
statute.  I  do  not  believe,  nor  shAil  I,  un- 
til I  am  told  so  by  the  highest  judiicial 
authority  in  the  land,  that  we  have  such  a 
law  under  whioh  we  live.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  any  age,  or  under  any  mon- 
arch, Lords  and  Commons  of  lingland 
would  be  found  to  pass  a  law  with  such 
enactments  as  these,  under  whioh  such 
things  could  ever  be  possible.  I  cannot 
think  that  for  so  many  centuries,  holy  men 
should  have  been  found,  in  unb«*oken 
series,  content  to  lay  on  their  consciences 
so  heavy  burdens.  I  will  not  admit  that 
Hewry  Vlll.  would  have  given  the  royal 
assent  to  such  a  law,  so  understood. 
Tyrant  though  he  was,  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  and  ar&ntly  fond  of 
power,  so  blind  and  inconsistent  is  man, 
ne  certainly  thought  himself  a  churchman 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;  he 
gloried  personally  in  the  title  of  "  Dor 
fender  of  the  Faith  " ;  and  it  was  only  two 
years  before  the  statnte  in  question  was 
passed,  that  he  gave  his  royal  assent  to 
another  in  which  he  asserted  that  he 

'*  and  all  his  nataral  subjects,  as  well  spintaal 
as  temporal,  been  as  obedient,  devout,  oathoUe 
and  humble  children  of  God,  and  Holy  Cfaoreh, 
as    any  people    be  within    any  realm    chna- 

tened.*'  (a) 


(a)  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  1. 
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But  it  wfts  said  that  the  oonstnxotion  of 
the  statute  which  I  deprecate  in  Buch 
strong  lasffoage  (language  I  meant  not  to 
be  strone,  bnt  the  simple  statement  of  the 
ideas  which  it  conreys  makes  it  seem 
strong)  only  brings  abont  in  substance  tne 
same  state  of  things  as  by  law  now  exists 
in  the  realm  of  Ireland  and  in  our  colonial 
Church.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  argu- 
ment is  wholly  unfounded ;  the  sees  hi^ve 
been  created  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
bishops  appointed,  not  under  any  acts  of 
the  legislature,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  alone  ;  and  the  Metro- 
politan is  under  no  statutory  compulsion 
whatever  as  to  the  conseoration ;  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  he  may  not  exercise 
an  entire,  though  of  course  responsible, 
discretion  as  to  the  performance  of  that 
rite  in  any  given  case.  And,  as  to  Ire- 
land, the  argument,  to  have  any  weight, 
must  assume  the  Crown  lawyers*  construc- 
tion of  the  statute.  If  oonseciation  be  not 
a  ministerial  act  under  the  statute  of 
EUzaheth,  but  the  Metropolitan  is  at 
Uberty  to  act  aocordinff  to  his  conscience, 
and  will  incur  no  penatties  if  he  only  re- 
fuses to  consecrate  where  the  canonical 
unfitness  of  the  appointed  makes  it  right 
and  proper  that  ne  should  decline,  then 
the  legal  condition  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Church  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  pressed 
as  an  argument  against  the  rule ;  while  it 
IS  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  re- 
vival in  the  same  year  of  the  statute  of 
^Tanrsf  which  g^^e  both  e(mg6  d'^re  wid 
confirmation,  and  the  non-revival  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  which  had  taken  them 
away,  furnish  some  argument,  for  I  do  not 
rely  on  it  strongly,  for  my  interpretation. 

Upon  what  remains  I  shall  say  but  a 
very  few  words,  though  it  is  a  part  of  the 
argument  very  important,  and  as  I  think 
equally  strong ;  I  mean  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  confirmation.  Looking  at  the 
traces  which  may  be  found  in  the  books 
cited,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have 
now  eflfeotually  the  same  form  as  obtained 
before  the  Beformation ;  and,  if  so,  the 
form  probably  which  obtained  from  very 
early  ages.  But  the  dilemma  is  this: 
either  the  form  is  thus  ancient,  or  it  ob- 
tained almost  immediately  affcer  the 
Beformation.  If  the  former,  what  weight 
does  it  not  add  to  the  whole  evidence  of 
facts  down  to  that  event  P  If  the  latter, 
will  any  one  assign  a  plausible  reason  for 
the  inventing  a  procedure  so  solemn,  so 
judicial  in  all  appearance,  so  full  of  re- 
ligious ceremony,  if  the  process  itself  were 
but  a  shadow?  Will  any  instance  be 
produced  in  hist^ny  of  great  and  grave 
fonotionaries,  such  as  archbishops  and 
bishops,  setting  about  to  contrive,  or 
allowing  to  proceed,  or  taking  part  in  en- 
acting, such  a  ricUculoufl  anaat  the  same 


I  time  profane  mockery  P    I  believe  a  par- 

I  allel  could  not  be  produced. 

It  was  urged  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 

i  ment    that    confirmation     might    be    a 

I  substance,  but  the  form  was  immaterial ; 
that  it  was  merely  the  mode  by  which  the 
archbishop  was  to  satisfy  his  own  con- 
science of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate ;  a 
mode,  by  the  way,  of  putting  the  arflru- 
ment  somewhat  destructive  of  other 
parts  of  it  in  regard  to  consecration. 
Originally,  the  confirmation  may  have 
been  unoertain  as  to  form ;  but  it  seems 
early  to  have  grown  into  a  certain  estab- 
lished course  of  procedure ;  and  analogies 
will  supply  themselves  immediately  to 
the  minds  of  lawyers,  drawn  from  what 
has  happened  in  regard  to  many  of  our 
own  leg^l  proceedings.  Those  forms, 
when  established  by  usage,  become  bind- 
ing ;  and  the  archbishop,  even  if  it  be  a 
mode  only  of  informing  his  own  con- 
science, must  inform  it  now  in  the  mode 
prescribed.  For  he,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, is  not  the  only  person  concerned. 
The  bishop  elect,  though  not  originally 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  not  supposed 
in  the  first  place  to  have  any  personal 
desire  to  fill  the  gpreat  office  to  which  he 
is  called,  as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  by  the 
agreement  of  all  parties  findeod  his  in- 
terest was  much  pressed  in  the  argument), 
comes  to  have  a  direct  and  certain  interest : 
he  has  not  only  a  substantial  and  real  inter- 
est, but  he  clearly  has  an  interest  of  which 
the  canon  law  took  notice ;  because,  unless 
he  had  been  a  partv  to  the  proceeding  be- 
low, he  could  not  have  become,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  r^^peated  instances, 
the  party  appellant  at  the  Court  of  Bome. 
The  Church  had  yet  more  urgent  rights : 
and  justice  requires  that  such  a  proceeding 
as  this,  whether  in  fairness  to  the  bishop 
elect  or  in  fairness  to  the  church  con- 
cerned, should  be  open  and  govemed  by 
certain  definite  forms;  for  all  lawyers 
must  admit  that  it  is  by  forms  in  a  court 
of  law  that  rights  are  substantially  pro« 
tected.  If,  therefore,  this  was  in  th«?  first 
instance  a  proceeding  that  might  have 
assumed  any  form,  or  at  first  was  governed 
by  no  form  at  all,  yet  if  for  at  least  three 
hundred  years  it  has  taken  a  particular 
riiape,  that  shape  judicial,  that  prooeeding 
carried  on  in  open  court,  and  parties 
stmimoned  to  maice  their  appearance  in 
that  place,  then,  according  to  that  pro- 
ceeding, by  that  form,  and  in  that  open 
court,  I  conceive  the  archbishop  is  bound 
now  to  proceed. 

It  was  urged  again  that  there  was  a 
total  want  of  instances,  since  the  Befor- 
mation, of  the  rejection  of  any  bishop 
elect ;  and  I  would  rather  make  that  ad- 
mission in  the  fullest  terms,  than  stand 
upon  any  of  the  cases  about  which  contest 
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was  made  in  the  course  of  the  argament. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one  of 
them  was  made  ont  in  so  salisfaotory  a 
manner  as  to  entitle  the  Court  to  found 
its  judgment  upon  it.  But  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  observation,  after  all  P  That 
it  introduces  some  difficulty  into  the  case, 
that  it  gives  those  who  oppose  this  rule 
sonie  gronnd  to  stand  upon,  I  admit  most 
freely  ;  and  it  is  an  admission  that  I  can 
make  with  perfect  safety ;  for  I  am  not 
contending  that  this  case  is  altogether 
free  from  difficulties.  After  all,  however, 
set  against  that  the  mere  existence  of  this 
form  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and 
consider  the  circumstances  which  may 
very  reasonably  be  taken  into  the  account 
to  explain  why  there  may  have  been  no 
substantial  appeal  made,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  argument  is  not  entitled  to  very 
much  weight. 

For  all  these  reasons,  thus  imperfectly 
expressed,  not  intending  to  pass  over 
entirely  any  of  the  difficulties  presented, 
and  yet  feeline  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  do  but  little  justice  to  some  parts  of 
this  great  case,  it  seems  to  me  upon  the 
whole  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  made 
absolute. 

Pattesoh,  J. :  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  a  full  examination  of  the  various  pas- 
sages which  were  cited  from  the  works  of 
writers  on  the  canon  law,  as  well  Bnglish 
as  foreign,  from  the  canons  of  genoral 
councils  held  at  different  times  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  from  various 
authors,  touching  the  subject  of  confir- 
mation of  bishops,  which  were  very 
properly  brought  before  the  Court  in  the 
course  of  the  art^ument.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  establinhed  satisfactorily  that  in  all 
Christian  countries,  in  England  as  well  as 
others,  wherever  a  bishop  was  elected, 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  passing 
of  25  Hm.  8.  c.  20.,  whether  by  the 
people,  by  the  clergy  and  people,  by  the 
clergy  as  a  body  without  the  laity,  or  by 
chapters  or  convents,  that  election  re- 
quired to  be  afterwards  confirmed  in  order 
to  perfect  it ;  that  such  confirmation  was 
the  act  of  some  spiritual  saperior,  and 
was  a  judicial  and  not  a  ministerial  act, 
one  which  involved  an  inquiry  into  the 
regularity  and  sufficiency  of  the  election, 
and  into  the  qualificationB  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  the  pei^so^i  elected,  and  coming 
after  and  by  way  of  review  of  the  election, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  election  itself. 

Such  confirmation  was  obviously  most 
requisite  in  the  case  of  a  popular  election ; 
but  it  was  also  veTy  important  when  the 
election  was  confined  to  a  smaller  body. 
Wi'hout  the  control  afforded  by  it,  great 
danger  would  have  been  incurred  of  the 
introduction  of  very  unfit  persons  into  the 


sacred  office  of  bishop,  the  mischief  of 
which  is  obvious.  All  Christian  people 
were  interested  in  various  degrees  in  pre- 
venting such  mischief;  and  tberefore, 
when  the  act  of  confirmation  was  to  be 
performed,  all  persons  were  cited  gener« 
ally,  as  well  as  those  who  had  any  particu- 
lar interest  specially,  to  come  forward 
and  state  their  objections,  if  they  had 
any,  to  the  election.  Such  citation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  this  country 
at  an  early  period,  though  the  precise 
date  does  not  appear,  and  to  have  been  ia 
use  and  well  known  before  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  2«5  Hen,  8.  c.  20.,  and  to  have 
continued  to  be  used  up  to  the  present 
time.  Whether  it  was  iutroduoed  into 
this  country  from  the  canon  law,  or  how 
far  the  canon  law  as  to  confirmation  was 
adopted  in  this  country,  whether  alto* 
gether  or  in  part,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  true  construction 
of  25  Hen.  8.  o.  20.,  upon  which  this 
case  depends,  that,  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  in  this  country  required 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  spiritual  superior, 
whether  the  Pope  or  the  Metropolitan, 
who,  anciently  at  all  events,  had  the 
right ;  that  it  was  a  judicial  act,  and  all 
persons  were  cited  to  come  forward, 
which  citation  had  been  long  in  use. 

Several  instances  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  having  refused  to  oonnrm 
elections  of  bishops  in  this  country,  and 
rejected  the  persons  elected,  were  cited 
from  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra;  in  which 
instances  the  objections  were,  not  merely 
to  identity,  but  to  qualification,  and 
the  elections  were  annulled  Inr  the  au- 
thority of  the  Metro|x>litan.  They  were 
all  prior  to  25  Hen,  8.  c.  20. :  and  the 
elections  at  those  times  were  real  and 
free  elections  under  a  conge  cJ'eZtrv  granted 
by  the  Crown,  which,  however,  did  not 
state  who  was  to  be  elected,  and  wfts  a 
matter  of  strict  right  according  to  the 
statutes  of  this  realm,  having  been  re- 
served only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
foundation  and  patronage  of  the  Crown 
when  the  freedom  of  election  was  con- 
ceded to  the  chapters.  The  Crown,  it  is 
said,  used  to  recommend  some  pers(m  to 
be  elected,  and  infiuence  the  elections; 
but  there  was  no  power  in  the  Crown  to 
compel  the  election  of  any  particular  per- 
son, nor  any  legislative  enactment  re- 
straining the  freedom  of  elections.  There- 
fore, the  annulling  of  any  such  election 
by  the  Archbishop  or  the  Fope,  when  the 
act  of  confirmation  came  to  be  performed, 
could  not  in  any  way  trench  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  authorities  from  the  Year  Booke, 
cited  by  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Evame 
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T.  A8fluUhe,{a)  show  that  confirmation 
was  an  essential  and  necessary  act;  so 
mnch  so  that  a  bishop  elect  was  not  so 
completely  in  his  office  before  confir- 
mation as  to  occasion  an  aToidance  of  any 
preferment  that  he  had  before ;  and  the 
reason  given  is,  because  confirmation 
might  be  refused,  and  so  the  election 
▼acated;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Judges  in  that  case,  though  they  cited  no 
authorities  subsequent  to  Mtat.  26  Hen.  8. 
0.  20.  for  the  position,  manifestly  con- 
sidered the  prior  authorities  as  applicable 
in  this  respect  since  that  statute. 

Taking  it,  then,  to  be  established  by  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  confirmation  was  a  judicial  act,  I 
come  to  consider  the  prorisionR  of  that 
act.  But,  first,  I  would  advert  to  the 
Statute  of  provisord,  6  stat.  25  Edw.  3 
ss.  2,  3,  which,  reciting  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  Bishop  of  Bome  reserving 
to  his  collation  generally  and  especially 
as  well  archbishoprics,  bishc^rics,  ab* 
beys  and  priories,  as  all  other  dignities, 
enacts: 

"That  the  free  elections  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  all  other  diernities  and  Ininefioes 
elective  in  England,  shall  hold  from  hence- 
forth in  the  manner  as  they  were  granted  by  the 
King's  progenitors,  and  the  ancestors  of  other 
lords,  foanders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other 
benefices." 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

"  And  in  case  that  reservation,  collation,  or 
provision  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of  any 
archbishopric,  bishopric,  dignity,  or  other 
benefice,  in  disturbance  of  the  free  elections, 
collations,  or  presentations  aforenamed,  that  at 
the  same  time  of  the  voidancc,  that  such  reser- 
vations, collations,  and  provi^sions  ought  to  take 
effect,  our  lord  the  King  and  his  heirs  shall  have 
and  enjoy  for  the  same  time  the  eollations  to 
the  archbishoprics  and  other  dignities  elective, 
which  be  of  his  advowiy,  such  as  his  progeni- 
tors had  before  that  free  election  was  granted, 
since  that  the  election  was  first  gpranted  by  the 
King's  progenitors  upon  a  certain  form  and  con- 
dition, as  to  demand  licence  of  the  Kiog  to 
choose,  and  after  the  election  to  have  his  royal 
assent,  and  not  in  other  manner;  which  con- 
ditions not  kept,  the  thing  ought  by  reason  to 
resort  to  his  first  nature.'' 

The  effect  of  which  seems  to  be,  in  case  of 
such  reservations  by  the  Ck>urt  of  Bome, 
to  levest  in  the  Crown  the  right  of  col- 
lation, in  the  same  rcanner  as  before  free 
eleotions  were  granted;  but  in  the  case 
only  of  such  intei-ference  by  the  Court  of 
Bome,  establishing  in  all  other  cases  free 
elections. 

(o)  Palmer,  457 ;  S.  C.  1  (W.)  Jones,  158 ; 
Latch,  81,238;  Noy,  93;  2  Boll.  B.  450  (as 
Vauffhan  v.  Aacue}, 


I  would  also  advert  to  23  Hen.  8.  c.  2. 
8.  2,  which  enacts  : 

"  That  if  any  person  hereafter  named  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Bome  by  the  King,  or 
any  of  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  be  bishop  of 
any  see  or  diocese  within  this  realm  hereafter  " 
(which  I  apprehend  to  mean  presented,  or 
named  after  free  election),  **  shall  be  letted,  de- 
ferred, or  delayed  at  the  court  of  Home  from 
any  such  bishopric,  whereunlo  he  shall  be  so 
represented,  by  means  of  restraint  of  bulls  apos- 
tolic, and  other  things  requisite  to  the  same ; 
or  shall  be  denied  at  the  court  of  Rome,  upon 
convenient  suit  made,  any  manner  bulls  requisite 
for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  any  such  person 
or  persons  so  presented,  may  be,  and  shall  be 
consecrated  here  in  Bngland  by  the  archbishop, 
in  whose  province  the  said  bishopric  shall  be, 
so  alway  that  the  same  person  shall  be  named 
and  presented  by  the  King  for  the  time  being  to 
the  same  archbishop." 

Nothing  is  said  in  this  statute  as  to  the 
precise  manner  and  form  of  carrying  it 
into  efiect,  with  respect  to  bishops. 

Then  follows  the  statute  in  question, 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  Now,  that  statute  recites 
23  Hen.  8.  c.  20. ;  and  in  the  preamble 
of  the  third  section  it  states  the  fact, 

"  forasmuch  as  in  the  said  act  it  is  not  plainly  and 
certainly  expressed  in  what  manner  and  fashion 
archbishops  and  bishops  shall  be  elected,  pre- 
sented, invested  aud  consecrated  within  this 
realm,  and  in  all  other  the  King's  dominions." 

Then  that  section  enacts,  that  no  recourse 
shall  be  had  to  the  see  of  Bome ;  and  the 
fourth  section  enacts  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing a  bishop  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  King  may  grant 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
drals 

"  a  licence  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  of  old  time 
hath  been  accustomed,  to  proceed  to  election  of 
an  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  see  so  being  void, 
with  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  which  they  shall  elect  and  choose  :  by 
virtue  of  which  licence  the  said  dean  and  chap- 
ter," **  to  whom  any  such  licence  and  letters 
missive  shall  be  directed,  shall  with  all  speed 
and  celerity  in  due  form  elect  and  choose  the 
same  person  named  in  the  said  letters  missive, 
to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  archbishopric 
or  bishopric  so  being  void,  and  none  other. 
And  if  they  do  defer  or  delay," 
then  it  provides  that  the  Crown  may  ap- 
point by  letters  patent. 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  matter,  as  I 
apprehend,  introduced  into  the  proceeding 
of  election,  namely,  the  letter  missive 
from  the  Crown;  because,  though  before 
that  time  the  letter  missive  went  by  way 
of  recommendation,  it  is  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  thut  that  letter  missive  need  not  be 
obeyed,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  request; 
that  there  was  no  legislative  enactment 
by  which  the  chapter  would  be  compelled 
to  obey  and  act  upon  ii.    It  is  here  intro- 
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dnoed;  and  the  enaotment  is,  thai  lihe 
electors  shall  eleot  the  Person  named 
therein,  and  no  other.  No  words  are 
added,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  statute, 

**  withoat  suing  or  obtaining  any  bulls,  letters, 
or  other  things  from  the  see  of  Rome  ;  " 

bat  It  is  simuly,  and  directly,  and  abso- 
lutely, thai  tney  shall  eleot  the  person 
named,  and  no  other. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  eflTect  is  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  elections  alto- 
gether; to  render  the  eleotions  as  they 
are  characterised  in  the  repealed  statute 

1  Edw,  6.  c.  2.,  (a)  and  in  the  Irish  statute 

2  JEUst,  c.  4. : 

"  in  very  deed  no  elections  but  only  by  a  writ 
of  congi  dislier  have  colours  shadows  or  pre- 
tences of  elections,  serving  nevertheless  to  no 
purpose." 

But  I  do  not  agree  to  the  other  part  of 
the  character  giren ; 

"seeming  also  derogatory  and  prejudicial  to 
the  King's  prerogative  Royal,  to  whom  only 
appertaineth  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  arch- 
bishoprics and  bishoprics  and  suffragan  bishops 
within  His  Highnesses  said  realm." 

For  it  is  plain  that,  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. 
the  collation  and  alft  of  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics  dia  not  appertain  to  the 
Crown,  but  they  were  filled  up  by  free 
election,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  till  that 
very  statute  25  Sen.  8.  c.  20.  otherwise 
provided. 

The  next  steps  after  the  election  are 
enacted  in  the  fifth  section : 

«  And  if  the  said  dean  and  chapter,  or  prior 
and  convent,  after  such  licence  and  letters  mis- 
sive to  them  directed,  within  the  said  twelve 
days  do  elect  and  choose  the  said  person  men- 
tioned in  the  said  letters  missive,  according  to 
the  request  of  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  said 
letters  missive  in  that  behalf,  then  their  elec- 
tion shall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all 
intenU;  and  that  the  person  so  elected,  after 
certification  made,"  "shall  be  reputed  and 
taken  by  the  name  of  lord  elected  of  the  said 
dignity ; "  **  and  then  making  such  oath  and 
fealty  only  to  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  as  shall  be  appomted  for  the  same, 
the  King's  highness,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
his  Great  Seal,  shaU  signify  the  said  election  if 
it  be  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  metropolitan  of  the  province  where 
the  see  of  the  said  bishopric  was  void,"  "  re- 
quiring and  commanding  such  archbishop,  to 
whom  any  such  signification  shall  be  made,  to 
confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  con- 
secrate the  said  person  so  elected  to  the  office 
and  dignity  that  be  is  elected  unto,  and  Ui  give 
and  use  to  him  all  such  benedictions,  cere- 
monies, and  other  things  requisite  for  the  same." 


(a)  See  above,  p.  428. 


Then  are  added  these  words : 

"  without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtaining  any 
bulls,  letters  or  other  things  from  the  see  of 
Rome  for  the  same  in  any  behalf." 

Tho  archbishop  is  thus  required  to  oon- 
tirm,  invest,  and  oonsecrate  the  hishop 
elect,  without  suing  any  bulls,  letters  or 
other  things  from  the  see  of  Rome.  Bufc 
he  is  not  required  in  express  terms  to  con- 
firm and  consecrate  without  any  inquiry 
or  any  known  and  accustomed  forms  of 
proceeding.  The  statute  is  silent  as  to 
the  course  and  form  of  confirmation  and 
consecration. 

If  the  statute  had  provided  that  the 
election  should  he  by  congS  d'Hvre,  "  as  of 
old  time  hath  been  accustomed,"  and  had 
not  introduced  the  new  matter  of  the 
letter  missive,  I  apprehend  that  no  douht 
could  have  been  entertained  but  that  the 
election  would  have  been  free,  and  the 
confirmation  and  consecration  must  have 
been  also,  "as  of  old  time  hath  been 
accustomed,"  and  that  the  confirmation 
would  have  clearly  been  a  judicial  act ;  so 
that  it  will  be  most  important  to  consider 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  pi*ovisions  re- 
specting the  letter  missive,  not  only  on 
the  election,  but  on  the  confirmation. 
Those  provisions  convert  the  election  into 
a  virtual  appointment  by  the  Crown  ;  pre- 
serving, however,  the  form  of  election, 
and  making  it  a  mere  form.  Do  they, 
therefore,  make  the  confirmation  also  a 
mere  formP  lb  is  contended  that  they 
do,  not  by  reason  of  the  words  actually 
used  respecting  confirmation,  but  because 
of  the  words 

« then  their  election  shall  stand  good  and  effec- 
tual to  all  intents  "  : 

and  so  the  refVisal  of  confirmation  oannot 
afi'cct  or  annul  the  election  in  any  way.  I 
am  not  sure  that  such  is  the  efifect  of  those 
words ;  they  may  mean  only  that  the  eleo- 
tion  fchall  stand  good  and  effectual  to  all 
intents  as  an  election,  just  as  it  would 
when  the  election  mm  free;  aul^eot, 
nevertheless,  to  the  same  consequences  of 
not  being  confirmed.  But,  if  the  words 
mean  more,  and  the  election  is  to  stand 
good  and  effectual  although  not  confirmed, 
still  the  statute  has  made  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  a  refusal  fo^  the  archbishop  to 
confirm,  by  authorinng  the  Oown  to 
direct  other  bishops  to  confirm,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever  to  perfect  the  eleofeion, 
and  carry  it  on  to  confirmation  and  oon- 
secration;  and  has  therefore,  in  some 
sense,  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  aroh- 
biflhop  to  render  the  election  inoperatiTs, 
though  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  his  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  jpnmnunire.  It  is 
surely  a  much  more  reaionable  conBtruc* 

u-igitized  by  VjOO -x  i^ 
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tion  of  these  words  of  the  statute,  taken 
by  themselves,  to  hold  that  the  Legislature 
intended  the  nltimate  perfection  and  con- 
sammation  of  the  election  to  depend  on 
the  confirmation,  though,  as  an  election, 
it  is  made  good  and  effectual  to  all  in- 
tents ;  especiallj  since,  on  refusal  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  elect,  it  is  provided 
that  the  Crown  shall  nominate  and  present 
b^  letters  patent,  to  be  made  to  the  arch- 
bishop; and  that  in  that  case  the  arch- 
biehop  shall,  with  all  speed  and  celerity, 
invest  and  consecrate  the  person  nominated 
and  presented  by  the  King.  No  mention 
is  mibde  in  such  case  of  confirmation.  The 
Legislature  seems  to  have  considered  that 
confirmation  was  unnecessary  where  there 
had  been  no  election,  but  the  Grown  had 
nominated  and  presented  by  letters  patent 
And  this  is  not  an  oversight,  as  I  appre- 
hend ;  for  in  the  Irish  statute  2  Eliz.  c.  4., 
which  abolishes  election,  even  in  form, 
altogether,  and  makes  the  appointment 
always  by  letters  patent,  no  mention  of 
confirmation  is  made  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  statute. 

Hence,  however,  arises  another  argu- 
ment; and  it  is  contended  that,  as  the 
Legislature  treats  confirmation  as  un- 
necessary where  the  Crown  appoints  the 
bishop  dSrectly  and  avowedly,  namely,  by 
letters  patent,  it  never  can  have  intended 
that  confirmation  should  be  necessary  as  a 
judicial  act  where  the  Crown  appoints  the 
oishop  indirectly  and  circuitously  through 
the  medium  of  a  pretended  election  by  the 
dean  and  chapter ;  therefore  that  the  con- 
firmation mentioned  in  the  statute  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  ministerial  act,  and  a 
mere  form ;  that  the  form  of  conftrmation 
was  preserved  because  the  form  of  election 
was ;  but  neither  was  intended  to  be  real 
or  more  than  shadow. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  confirmation 
should  be  necessary  when  the  Crown 
appoints  indirectly  it*  it  was  not  considered 
so  when  the  Crown  appoints  directly,  and  if 
it  was  right  to  omit  it  in  the  one  case,  why 
it  was  not  right  in  the  other.  It  is  vain  to 
conjecture  the  reasons  which  actuated  the 
Legislature  at  that  time  ;  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  reconcile  or  to  account  for  all  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  Looking  at  the 
words  used,  I  see  nothing  which  impoits 
that  the  confirmation  and  consecration 
were  to  be  mere  ministerial  forms  and 
shadows ;  they  are  both  required  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the 
same  language.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  could  ever  intend  that  the  solemn 
act  of  consecraticn  should  be  a  mere  form 
and  shadow ;  and,  if  not.  neither  can  con- 
firmation be  so ;  for  one  and  the  same  in- 
terpretation must  be  put  on  the  language 
which  is  applied,  equally  to  both.    As  to 


consecration,  indeed,  no  previous  form  of 
inquiry  is  stated  to  have  been  used,  like 
that  in  case  of  confirmation ;  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  say  any  was  necessary.  The 
archbishop,  where  he  had  confirmed,  would 
have  already  inquired ;  and,  where  after 
this  statute  (which  would  rarely  happen, 
indeed  no  instance  has  been  cited  in 
which  it  has  ever  happened)  the  Crown 
appointed  by  letters  patent,  he  would  in 
general  be  able  to  inform  himself,  without 
any  publio  inquiry,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  nominated  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Crown ;  and,  if  any  lawful 
impediment  to  the  consecration  came  to 
his  knowledge,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  force  him,  know- 
ingly and  without  regard  to  such  impedi- 
ment, to  perform  the  solemn  act  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  statute,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
directs  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  re- 
quiring the  archbishop  to  confirm  the 
election,  and  consecrate  the  person  elected, 
without  suing  or  obtaining  any  bulls, 
letters  or  other  things  from  Bome.  The 
confirmation  and  consecration  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  such  (those  words  being  added, 
"  without  any  suing,  procuring  or  obtain- 
ing any  bulls  ")  as  would  formerly  have 
required  to  be  sanctioned  by  bulls  from 
Rome,  and  as  would  be  directed  by  such 
bulls ;  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  bull 
for  confirmation  would  have  directed  a 
judicial  act  P 

I  am  compelled,  in  construing  this  act, 
either  to  suppose,  without  any  express 
words  to  warrant  that  supposition,  that 
iho  Legislature  meant  to  carry  the  form 
and  shadow,  which  by  express  enactment 
wad  introduced  into  elections,  also  into 
confirmation,  or  that  it  meant  to  require 
confirmation  as  a  judicial  act,  such  as  it 
was  before  the  statute,  where  there  was  a 
form  of  election,  where  the  appointment 
by  the  Crown  was  through  the  medium  of 
that  form,  although  it  did  not  require  it 
where  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  was 
direct.  I  cannot  feel  myself  warranted  in 
attributing  to  the  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  mere  form,  shadow,  and  pretence, 
beyond  what  the  very  express  words  compel 
me  to  do ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  construe 
the  words  which  are  used  according  to 
their  known  and  received  meaning,  if  by 
so  doing  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  is 
involved ;  especially  if  such  construction 
be,  as  I  think  it  is,  more  reasonable, 
though  I  cannot  altogether  explain  the 
reason  of  the  distinction  as  to  where  con- 
firmation is  required  and  where  it  is  not. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  arch- 
bishop is  required  by  the  fifth  section  to 
confirm  the  election,  to  use  the  words  of 
I  the  fourth  section,  "as  of  old  time  hath 
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It  ia  observable  that  in  the  fifth  section 
nothinff  is  said  abont  the  time  of  oonfirm- 
iug  ana  consecrating ;  it  is  only  said  that 
the  King  shall  by  his  letters  patent  signify 
the  election  to  the  archbishop,  requiring 
him  to  confirm  and  consecrate  (it  is  not 
even  said  "  with  all  speed  and  celerity/' 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  letters  patent  nomi- 
nating and  presenting),  without  suing  to 
Rome  for  bulls.  Whether  that  is  a  mere 
oversight  or  not,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  this  statute,  where 
there  has  been  an  election  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  where  there  are  letters  patent 
directed  to  be  sent  jfrom  the  Crown  requir- 
ing the  archbishop  to  confirm,  it  does  not 
say,  **with  all  speed  and  celerity,"  or 
within  any  time ;  but  it  goes  on  to  say, 
if  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  refuse,  the 
Grown  shall  appoint  b^  letters  patent  to 
the  archbishop,  requiring  him  to  invest 
and  consecrate  with  all  speed  and  celerity. 
The  seventh  section  then  enacts  the  pen- 
alty, if  the  archbishop  shall  refuse  and  do 
not  confirm  within  twenty  days.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  true  meaning  is,  if  he  shall 
refuse,  and  do  not  confirm  within  twenty 
days,  without  lawfvl  cause.  All  statutes 
enacting  penalties  must  be  construed 
strictlv:  and,  whenever  a  penalty  is  at- 
tached to  the  refusal  to  do  any  act,  be  it 
judicial  or  ministenal,  I  apprehend  that 
the  refusal  must  be  without  lawful  cause 
or  excuse,  the  proof  of  which  may  perhaps 
lie  on  the  party  refusing,  but  which,  being 
proved,  would  be  an  answer  to  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  penalty.  What  would 
amount  to  lawful  cause  or  excuse  in  the 
case  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  inquire ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  archbishop,  the  pen- 
dency of  a  judicial  inquiry,  if  it  be  such, 
would  be  lawful  cause,  as  regards  the  time 
of  twenty  dajs,  as  much  as  illness  either 
of  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop  elect:  and 
a  bond  fide  decision  of  the  unfitness  of  the 

Eeriion  elected  after  judicial  inquiry  would 
e  lawful  cause,  as  regards  an  ultimate 
refusal  to  confirm.  If,  therefoi'e,  I  am 
right  in  my  construction  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  statute,  and  confirmation  be 
a  judicial  act,  I  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
seventh  clause  which  should  prevent  its 
being  so,  or  subject  the  archbishop  to  the 
penalty  therein  contained,  if  he  proceeds 
bond  fide  in  regard  to  that  judicial  act. 

It  IB  said  that  so  to  construe  the  statute 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Urown.  I  cannot  feel  thai  it  is  so ; 
the  prerogative  of  the  Grown  remains  just 
as  it  was,  in  regard  to  what  is  to  take 
place  after  election,  though  by  the  letter 
missive  the  power  of  the  Grown  in  the 
election  itself  is  materially  altered.  The 
construction  which  I  put  upon  the  statute 
dce.-i  not  derogate  froip  or  diminish  the 


been  accustomed ;  "  that  is,  in  a  judicial 
course  and  with  proper  inquiry. 

But  the  seventh  section,  containing  the 
penalty  of  prtemunire  against  the  dean 
and  chapter  for  not  electing  and  signify- 
ing the  same  within  twenty  days,  and 
against  the  archbishop  for  not  confirming 
and  consecrating  within  twenty  days, 

"  or  else  if  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do  or 
execute  any  oensures,  excommunications,  inter- 
dictions, inhibitionB,  or  any  other  process  or 
act,  of  what  nature,  name  or  quality  soever  it 
be,  to  the  contrary,  or  let  of  due  execution  of 
thi8  act,'' 

remains  to  be  considered. 

I  would  observe,  first,  that  I  do  not 
think  this  clause  at  all  afiocted  by  stat. 
I  Eliz>  c.  1.  s.  32.  It  seems  plain  to  me 
that  that  section  operates  only  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  sect.  40  of  stat.  1  &  2  Ph.  & 
M.  c.  8.,  which  enacted  the  penalty  of 
prmvrywni/re  against  persons  attempting  to 
disturb  the  grants  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  the  lands  of  monasteries,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  the  present  question. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  this 
penalty  in  the  seventh  section  applies  at 
all,  except  where  something  is  clone  or 
omitted  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  com- 
munication with  the  see  of  Borne.  As  far 
as  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  as 
to  admitting  censures  and  so  forth,  I  see 
much  reason  to  think  that  doubt  not  with- 
out foundation ;  for  it  is  observable  that 
all  the  words  used  are  indicative  of  pro- 
cesses not  used  in  our  courts  of  law,  but 
in  the  canon  law  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  determine  that  point ;  for  I  think  the 
language  clearly  applicable  only  to  some 
extrinsic  coercion  used  by  another,  who- 
ever that  might  be,  towards  the  dean  and 
chapter  or  the  archbishop,  and  submitted 
to  by  them,  and  not  to  the  exercise  of  any 
jui-isdiction  or  authority  of  their  own 
which  they  lawfully  have;  and  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  think  the  archbishop 
has  lawful  authority  and  jurisdiction  to 
act  judicially  in  regard  to  confirmation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  With 
regard  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  clause, 
the  words  at  first  sight  seem  to  import 
that  the  penalty  is  incurred  absolutely,  if 
the  archbishop  shall  refuse  and  do  not 
confirm  and  consecrate  within  twenty 
days ;  and  in  argument  these  words  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of 
the  fifth  claase,  because  it  was  said  that 
a  judicial  inquiry  could  not  be  conducted 
in  so  short  a  time  as  twenty  days  in  most 
oases,  and  therefore  that  no  judicial  in- 
qniry  could  be  intended.  I  do  not  think 
tiiat  the  words  here  used  necessarily  load 
to  any  such  oousequenco. 
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prerogative  of  the  Crown,  bat  only  does 
not  extend  it.  Neither  does  this  constmc- 
tion  give  the  archbishop  a  veto  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Crown  ;  it  only  leaves 
him  to  exercibe  hia  spiritnal  duties  as  to 
confirming  and  consecrating  iu  the  ancient 
manner,  and  as  in  their  very  nature  they 
ought  to  be  exercised. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  no  instance  has 
occurred  of  refusal  to  confirm  since  the 
statute.  That  is  a  circumstance  of  con- 
siderable weight :  and,  if  the  proceedings 
towards  confirmation  used  before  the  sta- 
tute had  been  dropped  immediately  after 
it,  I  should  have  thought  that  a  contem- 
poraneous exposition  which  would  have 
gone  very  btrongly  to  show  that  oonfirma- 
tion  was  intended  by  the  statute  to  be  a 
ministerial  aot:  but  the  contrary  is  ap- 
pareut,  and  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
statute,  upon  the  proceedings  towards 
confirmation,  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  a  regular  inquiry  gone  into,  although 
ill  modern  times  no  such  instances  are 
cited.  The  disuse  of  an  authority  or  power, 
which  any  oourt  by  law  has,  will  not  de- 
stroy that  authority  or  power,  as  was  con- 
ceded in  Ashford  v.  Thomton^la) 

The  opinions  of  various  writers  ool« 
lected  in  a  recent  pamphlet  (6)  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecutors  of  this 
writ.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  appear  to 
me  to  afford  an  inference  that  the  general 
notion  was,  that  the  archbishop  was  bound 
to  confirm  under  the  penalty  of  prcemu^ 
nire.  In  Breit  on  Chweh  Oovemmeni  (c) 
it  is  distinctly  so  put;  and,  in  Mamm'a 
VindieicB  EedmioB  AnglieanoB,{d)  the  answer 
to  a  supposed  question,  what  is  to  be  done 
iftheKmg,  being  deceived,  appoints  an 
unfit  person,  is,  that  on  representation  to 
the  ^ng  no  doubt  he  would  appoint 
another;  whereas  it  would  have  been  a 
ready  answer  to  have  said,  "the  arch- 
bishop will  refuse  to  oonfirm/'  if  it  had 
been  thought  by  Mason  that  he  had  the 
power.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  statute,  the  received 
opinion  was  that  confirmation  had  become 
a  mere  form,  it  must  have  been  known  to 
all  the  different  archbishops;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  proceed- 
ings at  confirmation  were  not  altered  in 
their  form,  so  as  to  suit  the  altered  nature 
of  the  aot  of  confirmation  itself.  If  it  was 
known  to  be  a  ministerial  and  not  a 
judicial  act,  then,  from  the  time  of  the 
statute  to  this  day,  a  solemn  mockery 
has  been  knowingly  gone  through  at  every 

(ei)  1  B.  &  Aid.  405. 

(6)  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown  m  Episcopal 
Promotiont :  London,  1847. 
(c)  Ch.  xxi.  p.  431  (2nd  ed.;. 
(<0  Lib.  iv.  c.  18. 


confirmation,  the  whole  forms  of  which 
are  assuredly  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
a  ministerial  act.  Too  much  stress  ought 
not  to  be  laid  on  the  use  uf  particular 
forms ;  but  any  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  on  confirmation  given 
by  Bishop  Oibson  in  his  (7oie»,(a)  and 
which  confessedly  have  been  constantly 
used,  and  were  ULed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, cannot  but  see  that  the  citations,  the 
summaria  jpetitio,  the  decree  itself,  and  all 
the  steps,  which  I  need  not  detail,  have 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  judicial  and* 
not  a  mere  ministerial  proceeding.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  such  a  continuance  of 
mockery  and  deception  by  so  nutny  and 
such  persons,  and  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any 
assignable  motive.  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  that  confirmation  was  not  al- 
tered io  its  nature  according  to  received 
opinion,  but  remained  as  before ;  and  that 
the  want  of  exercise  of  the  right  of  refusal 
was  from  the  necessity  of  so  doing  not 
arising. 

Instances  are  mentioned,  of  Dr.  Bundle 
and  Dr.  Samtiel  Clcurke,  in  which  another 
course  was  taken  to  prevent  their  beine 
appointed  :  and  that  was  a  respectful  and 
proper  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessit^  of  any  refusal  by  the  archbishop : 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
WiUiam  III.  the  Crown  by  its  own  act 
directed  that  commissioners  should  be 
consulted  in  the  choice  of  bishops,  which 
would  obviate  any  difficulties.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  no  sufficient  light  is 
aflibrded  by  the  events  since  the  statute,  to 
show  that  it  really  was  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  nature  of  confir- 
mation which  is  contended  for, — or  which 
would  justify  me  in  putting  a  different 
construction  on  that  statute  from  that  to 
which  a  consideration  of  the  wc»*d8  of  it 
has  led  me. 

It  is  said  that  confirmation  cannot  be  a 
judicial  act,  because  the  archbishop  acts 
in  it  by  his  vicar  general,  whose  office 
does  not  give  him  jurisdiction  in  con  ten* 
tious  suits.  I  do  not  see  that  this  alters 
the  case.  Prima  faoie,  confii-mation  would 
not  be  contentions;  and  therefore  the 
vicar  general  would  be  a  proper  officer 
by  whom  the  archbishop  might  act;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  proceedings 
became  oonteutious,  the  archbishop  would 
be  deprived  of  his  authority  because  of  the 
usual  nature  of  the  office  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  is  acting.  It  is  described  in 
0ughton*8  Prolegomena  xvi. : 

"  Ea  qae  contentiosae  jnrisdictionis  erant  non 
exercebat,  id  est,  oausarain,  inter  partes,  in  foio 
contradictorio,  decisioneni  (prttterquam,  qvm 
pro    formA    solummodo    Tentilantnr;    utpote, 

((i)  See  1  Gibs.  110,  note  r ;  2  Gibs.  ISSfl. 
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negotia  eonfirmatioois  episcoporum  dectionis,  et 
fiimilia)  sed  ea,  quae  sunt  officii  men,  gerebat." 

This  very  passage,  to  my  mind,  conveys 
the  idea  that  confirmation  is  not  officii 
meri,  namely,  ministerial,  bnt  in  its  nature 
judicial,  though  usually jpro/orm<i.  Neither 
can  I  doubt  that,  if  the  archbishop  bo 
acting  judicially  in  the  matter  of  confir- 
mation, he  would  have  the  same  power  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
that  any  other  court  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
•diction  has.  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  Dr. 
Eives't  supposed  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Mounfague,  opposed  as  it  appears  to 
be,  if  ever  given,  by  one  of  Sir  James 
Marriott:  but  the  facta  which  then  oc- 
curred militate  against  the  supposition 
that  the  citation  of  opposers  at  confirma- 
tion was  generally  known  to  be  a  mere 
shadow;  and  so  do  the  observations  of 
the  Judges  in  Evans  v.  Ascuithe,(a)  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted. 

Bishop  Oodtoin,  in  his  work.  Be  Prcesu- 
Ubus  Anglia,  in  the  Life  of  Mountague, 
p.  443(ed.  1743),  says: 


"  Iliad  aatem  memorabile  aoeidit,  eo  die  qao 
in  Ecclesiil  Beatn  Maris  de  Aroubus,  jaxta 
solennem  citationis  formulam,  episcopi  jam  jam 
confirmandi  mores  laicorum  quoque  examini 
subjiciontar,  adfuiflse  qui  eam  Arminianismi 
nescio  cojus  reum,  et  adeo  Pontifici  faventem 
accusarent,  eAqae  de  caasd  episcopatu  prorsas 
indignam  rejicerent.  Veriim  vum  calumnias 
potius  qaam  argumenta  proferre  viderentur, 
subsecuta  est  aliquaodiu  inipedita  confirmatio." 

This  paHsage  seems  to  treat  the  citation 
as  a  real,  not  a  mock,  proceeding.  It 
appears  to  me,  also,  that  what  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Mountaaue  must  have 
drawn  much  attention  to  the  proceedings 
upon  oonfirmation(&) ;  and  that  the  citation 
would  have  been  then  discontinued  if  it 
had  been  thought  to-  be  a  mere  mockery 
and  that  the  archbishop  could  lawfully  omit 
it;  much  more  if,  as  is  now  contended, 
he  was  precluded  by  stat.  25  Hen,  8. 
0.  20.  from  giving  any  effect  to  it,  and 
iadeed  from  making  any  inquiry.  It  is 
not  as  if  no  such  question  had  ever  arisen ; 
but.  when  it  did  arise  in  tbe  case  of 
Bishop  Motmiaguet  I  cannot  account  for  the 
continuance  of  the  citation  afterwards,  if 
it  was  considered  really  to  mean  nothing 
at  all. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  argument  a  statute 
of  Henry  Y.  was  cited  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  (c)  which  is  not  found  in  the 
common  collection,  and  which,  after  stat- 
ing the  schisms  and  disputes  respecting 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  that  in  truth 
the  apostolical  see  was  void,  describes  the 

(a)  Falmer,  457. 

(6)  Bee  above,  p.  427fi. 

(e)  Bot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  part  2,  p. -7 1. 


mischief  in  this  country  f^om  the  inability 
of  persons  who  were  elected  bishops  to  ob- 
tain confirmation,  and  enacts  that,  whilst 
the  apostolical  see  is  void,  the  archbishop 
shall  confirm  the  persons  so  elected 
bishops,  so  as  the  king  assents;  and 
provides  for  the  king's  writ  to  them 
for  that  purf>ose ;  which  is  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  same  form  as  that 
directed  by  stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  re- 
ouiring  it  to  be  done  with  celerity,  and 
that  the  archbishop  should  do  all  thines 
canonically  necessary.  The  writ  is  to  be 
found  inBymer*s  Fmdera(a) ;  and  proceed- 
ings nnder  the  statute  are  to  be  found  in 
Wharton* s  Anglia  Sacra  as  to  the  confir- 
mation of  a  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1416,  at 
which  all  opposers  were  cited  in  the  usual 
way. (6)  It  is  true  that  there  are  no 
penalties  in  the  statute  of  Henry  Y. ;  but 
it  directs  the  archbishop  in  quite  as  posi- 
tive terms  as  the  statute  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20. ; 
and  vet  confirmation  under  it  was  plainly 
conducted  as  a  judicial  act  and  according 
to  canonical  forms. 

If,  then,  confirmation  be  still  a  judicial 
act,  the  next  question  is,  who  are  entitled 
to  interfere  and  to  claim  to  be  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings?  Now, 
the  words  of  the  citation  used  since 
25  Hen.  8.  are  clear  as  to  thi?  point.  It 
cites  aU  opposers,  any  persons  who  may 
think  proper  to  come  forward,  and  they 
shall  be  heard :  and  this  citation  is  stuck 
up  in  the  church  before  the  day  fixed  for 
confirmation,  and  is  proclaimed  also  at  the 
time  of  the  confirmation.  Whether  this 
form  of  citation  was  in  use  before  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  I  believe  does  not 
distinctly  appear ;  but,  if  it  was,  the  con- 
tinuing it  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
confirmation  was  treated  after  the  statute 
as  a  judicial  act :  and,  if  it  was  not  in  use 
before  the  statute,  the  making  and  intro- 
ducing it  afterwards  is  perhaps  still 
stronger  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  But 
that  some  citation  to  the  same  effect  was 
always  used  in  this  country  and  under  the 
canon  law  is,  I  think,  clearly  established. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  justified 
in  saying  that  it  was  always  a  mere  de- 
lusory form,  though  no  particular  in- 
stances are  shown  of  opposers  actually 
coming  forward  and  being  either  received 
or  rejected.  Bishop  Feil,  however,  in  his 
work  published  in  1669,  speaking  of  con- 
firmation, snys, 

"Kemine  comparente  (quod  tamen  non 
semper  evenit)."(c) 

Now  it  seems  difficult  to  say  that  the 
vicar  general  after  such  a  citation  ooald 

(a)  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  150. 

(6)  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

(c)  Cited  above,  p.  441.        \^ 
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be  justified  in  refusiz^  to  sUow  vaj  peraon* 
who  oame  forward  with  objeotionB  oy  way 
of  oppoflitiou  in  proper  form,  to  appear 
and  offer  those  objections,  unless  he  was 
praclnded  from  doing  bo  by  the  statate. 
If  the  ordinary  and  acoustomed  mode  of 
proceeding  was  to  make  snch  citation 
bond  fide,  the  archbishop  or  the  yicar 
general  oonkL  not  of  his  own  aathority 
alter  the  mode  of  proceeding,  any  more 
than  this  oonrt  ooaM  refose  the  wager  of 
b:bttle»  whilst  it  bv  law  existed ;  although 
the  permitting  all  persons  to  appear  and 
object  under  that  citation  may  b«  very  in- 
convenient undeven  mischievous.  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  expressing 
any  approbation  of  such  a  mode  of  object- 
ing in  the  present  state  of  society.  Nor 
did  the  vicar  general  act  on  any  such 
view,  as  I  understand :  but  he  refused  to 
allow  the  objectors  to  appear  at  all,  hold* 
ing  that  the  statute  in  effect  took  away 
any  power  or  authority  in  the  archbishop 
or  his  vicar  general  to  hear  any  objections 
at  all.  In  tliis,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  misconstrued  the 
statute,  and  declined  a  jurisdiction  which 
be  had  by  law,  and  therefore  which  he 
was  bound  by  law  to  exercise :  and,  as  all 
persons  were  cited  to  appear,  all  those 
who  offered  to  appear  and  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  certainly  and  more 
particularly  two  of  them  who  are  bene- 
ficed clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  elect,  are  aggrieved  by  such  re- 
fusal, and  ought  to  have  some  remedy. 

Is  then  the  writ  of  mandamus  the  proper 
remedy?  No  other  is  shown.  I  should 
doubt  very  much  there  being  any  appeal 
from  the  archbishop  in  a  matter  of  con- 
firmation, under  any  circumstances ;  but, 
where  a  party  has  not  been  allowed  to 
appear  in  Court  at  all,  he  cannot  be  in  a 
situation  to  appeal. 

Again,  here  is  a  declining  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  misconstruction  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament; in  which  case  a  mandamus  was 
held  to  lie  in  Bez  v.  The  Jwiieee  of 
KenLia)  That  was  the  case  of  a  per£<m 
who  applied  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  to 
do  that,  under  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
they  thought  the  act  aid  not  authorise 
them  to  do ;  and  so  they  refused  to  act ; 
and  the  mandamus  was  sranted  to  pat 
them  in  motion,  but  not  directing  them 
how  to  decode.  Here  the  parties  ap^ied  to 
oppose  that  which,  but  for  25  Men.  8. 
0.  20.,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
entitled  to  oppose;  they  are  refused 
on  a  wrong  construction  of  the  statute ; 
and  the  thing  which  they  were  entitled  to 
oppose  is  done.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
though  the  facts  are  different  It  is  the 
miscoDstruction  of  a  statute,  and  the  de- 


clining to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  which 
belonged  to  the  Court,  which  will  render 
the  confinnation  void,  if  it  be  void,  and 
not  merely  an  erroneous  decision  as  to  ad- 
mitting allegations,  as  in  Biehop  of 
8t  l)a/M*8  V.  Litcy,(a)  or  wrongly  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  evidence,  or  any 
other  wrong  conclusion,  if  there  has  been 
a  hearing :  for  in  such  cases  this  Court  is 
not  a  court  of  error  and  does  not  inter- 
fere ;  Eegvna  v.  The  JtuiieeB  of  Keeteven.(h) 
However,  Mr.  Justice  Holroydi  in  the  case 
of  Bex  V.  Ths  Jueiicee  of  Camarvon,(G)  in- 
timated that,  if  the  Court  of  Sessions  had 
heard  one  side  and  altogether  refused  to 
hear  the  other,  he  should  have  thought  it 
the  same  as  if  the  case  had  not  been  heard 
at  all,  and  that  the  mandamus  ought  to 
issue,  though  the  Sessions  bad  come  to  a 
decision  Also,  in  Bex  v.  The  JueUeee  of 
Owmberland,{d)  where  a  complaint  was 
made  by  an  overseer  against  a  man  for 
not  maintaining  his  wife,  the  man  denied 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  produced  receipts 
for  money  jmid  by  him  to  the  overseer,  in 
which  the  woman  was  treated  as  not  his 
wife,  on  which  the  overseer  offered  to 
prove  a  marriage  between  the  man  and 
woman  at  Gretna  Green,  bat  tbe  justices 
refused  to  receive  it,  and  dismissed  the 
complaint,  this  Court  granted  a  man- 
damus. 

These  oases  are  not  precisely  in  point ; 
nor  were  any  cited  that  are  so,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  That  of  the  Biehop 
of  81.  David's  v.  Lucy  (e)  is  plainly  not  u 
point ;  for  there  both  parties  were  before 
the  Court,  and  the  question  was  as  to  ad- 
mitting certain  allegations,  a  matter  which 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  de- 
termine upon  or  interfere  with.  Here  the 
parties  are  not  allowed  even  to  appear,  and 
that  on  the  misconstruotion  of  an  act  <^ 
parliament. 

If,  indeed,  by  the  known  practice  at  con- 
firmations at  all  times,  independent  of  the 
supposed  effect  of  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.,  the 
citation  of  opposers,  in  whatever  form 
couched,  was  always  a  more  idle  ceremony, 
meaning  nothing,  and  not  intended  to  be 
acted  on  by  those  who  made  it,  like  the 
challenge  of  the  champion  at  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  vicar  general  had  rejected 
the  parties  applying  to  be  heard  on  that 
ground,  the  case  might  have  come  within 
the  aathority  of  Sxparie  8n¥yih,{f)  But, 
if  I  understand  the  affidavits  right,  it  was 
not  so  put  by  the  vicar  genend ;  but  his 
rijection  proceeded  on  the  construction  of 


(a)  14Bsst,dfi5»a07. 


(a)  1  Ld.  Haym.  644. 
(6)  8  Q.  B.  810. 
(c)  4  B.  &  Aid.  86. 
id)  4  A.  &  E.  695. 
(e)  X  Ld.  Baym.  544. 
(/)»4..&K.719, 
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the  fitatate.  I  think,  therefore,  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  upon  the  principle  actea  on 
in  cases  of  mandamns,  that  this  confirma- 
tion cannot  be  held  good,  and  that  a  writ 
of  man  damns  may  and  oaght  to  issne. 

A  question  was  brought  before  the 
Court,  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  Chnroh  Dis- 
cipline Act,(a)  which  limits  prosecutions 
to  two  years,  and  directs  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Had  this  been  an  attempt  to 
prosecute  the  bishop  elect  for  some  sup- 
posed oflfbnce  committed  more  than  two 
years  ago,  in  away  not  authorised  by  that 
act,  of  course  it  ( ould  not  be  maintained  ; 
but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  an  ap- 
plication to  be  allowed  to  appear  and  be 
heard  according  to  the  citation  proclaimed 
by  the  vicar  general,  not  by  way  of  pro- 
secntion  against  the  bishop  elect,  but  to 
show  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  con- 
firmed in  that  election,  on  account  of  some 
supposed  objections.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  touches  the  ques- 
tion at  all. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  I  have  entertained  very 
great  and  serious  doubts :  and  my  mind 
has  fluctuated,  during  the  argument  and 
since,  very  much,  and  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  this  Court  to 
grant  the  writ  of  mandamus  under  the 
circumstances.  And  I  cannot  but  feel 
very  difiBdent  in  my  opinion,  considering 
that  my  lord  and  my  brother  Erie  take  so 
entirely  different  a  view  of  the  subject.  I 
think  that  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  one  of  very  great  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, and  for  that  reason  very  fit,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  be  put  into  such  a  shape 
•B  to  enable  the  unsuccessful  party  here 
to  take  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  error. 
That  power  of  bringing  a  writ  of  error 
having  been  granted  by  a  recent  act  (5) 
has  materially  affected  the  duty  of  this 
Court,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  regard  to 
writs  of  mandamus.  Formerly,  when  the 
decision  of  this  Court  was  final  if  the  foots 
were  not  disputed,  and  the  law  was  fullv 
argued  on  the  motion  for  the  writ,  no  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  delaying  the  de- 
cision upon  that  law  until  a  writ  had 
issued  and  a  return  been  made.  But  now, 
by  refusing  the  writ,  we  prevent  the  party 
applying  for  it  from  having  the  benefit  of 
the  recent  statute ;  whereas,  if  we  grant 
it,  the  other  party  has  still  that  benefit. 
And  therefore,  as  I  think,  we  ought  now 
to  grant  the  writ  as  a  general  rule,  unless 
we  are  quite  clear  that  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  agitation  of 
men's  minds,  and  of  the  strong  feelings 
which  are  said  to  attend  this  case,  and 


(a)  S  8  &  4  Vict  c.  86. 
(6)  8  6  &  7  Yiot.  0. 67.  s.  8. 


doubt  not  that  much  inconvenience  would 
acci-ue  from  the  ultimate  decision  of  it 
being  delayed :  but  I  do  not  see  that  those 
Bre  sufScient  reasons  for  not  putting  the 
case  into  such  a  shape  thSt  recourse  might 
be  had  to  a  court  of  error. 

I  have  not  alluded,  in  the  course  of  my 
observations,  to  that  part  of  the  affidavits 
which  discloses  the  nature  of  the  objec^ 
tions  intended  to  have  been  urged  by  the 
prosecutors  of  this  writ.  I  do  not  think 
It  at  all  necessary  to  do  so.  I  consider  the 
miscarriage  to  have  been  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  parties  to  appear  and  bring  for- 
ward their  objections,  which  is  wholly 
beside  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  objections.  Upon  them  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Archbishop  or 
his  yicar  general  to  have  determined: 
and  this  Court  would  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  that  determination.  The 
present  question  must  be,  as  I  think, 
wholly  independent  of  who  the  person  is 
who  has  been  elected  bishop,  and  what 
are  the  sort  of  objections  intended  to  be 
urged  against  him.  It  is  a  question 
applicable  to  every  case  of  confirmation 
of  a  bishop  as  well  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  with  most  un- 
feigned diffidence,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  rule  for  a  mandamus  ought  to  be 
made  absolute. 

Lord  Devman,  L.C.J. :  This  is  an  appli- 
cation for  a  mandamus  to  the  Archbishop 
of  CaTtierbwry  and  his  Vicar  General  to 
hear  certain  reverend  gentlemen  who 
appeared  and  claimed  to  be  heard  as 
opposers  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop 
elect  of  Hereford,  Their  affidavit  states, 
in  substance,  that  a  citation  was  issued 
requiring  all  opposers  to  appear ;  that 
they  did  appear  accordingly  with  their 
objections,  and  attended  by  counsel ;  and 
that  their  counsel  were  not  permitted  to 
do  more  than  argue  in  favour  of  their 
right  to  be  heard ;  after  which,  the  vicar 
general  proceeded  with  the  confirmation, 
and  declared  that  no  opposers  appeared, 
and  pronounced  all  opposers  contumacious 
for  not  appearing.  They  add  that  the 
opposition  intended  was  founded  on  two 
books,  written,  printed,  and  published  by 
the  bishop  elect,  repugnant  to  the  articles 
of  religion;  and  they  contend  that  the 
confirmation  which  followed  is,  on  this 
account,  and  by  reason  of  this  refusal, 
wholly  null  and  void. 

Various  arguments  were  urged  to  prove 
that  a  mandamus  would  not  lie  in  this 
case,  even  though  some  wrong  were  done. 
I  am  clearly  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and, 
even  if  I  doubted  of  this,  I  should  think 
it  better  to  issue  the  writ,  reserving  the 
question  of  its  validity,  than  by  re- 
fusing it  to  run  the  risk  of  abridging  the 
Queen's  just  prerogative,  exercise  by  her 
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25th  year  of  Henry  YIIL,  which  stated 
that  it  had  not  before  beon  plainly  and 
certainly  expreB^ed  in  what  manner  and 
fashion  archbishops  and  bishops  shonld  be 
elected,  presented,  inveHted.  and  conse- 
crated within  the  Eang's  dominions,  and 
proceeded  then  fully  to  prescribe  all  the 
particulars  by  which  a  bishop  was  to  bo 
thereafter  made. 

The  first  step  in  this  process,  on  the 
avoidance  of  a  see,  is  the  eong$  d'elire,  ac- 
companied by  the  letter  missive,  so  often 
explained;  then  the  form  of  election;  then 
the  certification  of  it,  under  the  seal  of 
the  chapter,  to  the  King,  whereupon 

"  he  skill  be  reputed  and  taken  by  the  name  of 
lord  elected  of  the  said  dignity  " ; 

then,  after  the  oath  of  fealty  taken,  the 
"  King's  Highness,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
his  Great  ?eal,  shall  signify  the  said  election  '* 
"  to  the  archbishop,"  "  re  {uiring  and  command- 
ing such  archbishop  '*  "  to  confirm  the  said  elec- 
tion '* ; 

not  to  confirm  it  as  of  old  time,  not  to 
follow  any  form  of  confirmation  which 
had  been  practised  up  to  that  period, 
whatever  that  might  be;  but  the  com- 
mand is 


in  this  Court,  to  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
her  rights  in  other  courts  and  on  other 
occasions — a  'prerogative  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Grown,  hut  become  necessary,  particularly 
of  late  years,  to  enable  her  subjects  to 
enforce  their  claims  against  each  other. 

But  I  advisedly  abstain  from  discussing 
these  several  objections.  I  might  fully 
excuse  myself  from  doing  so,  after  the 
very  able  argument  of  my  brother  Paite-' 
ton,  in  which  I  entirely  agree  upon  this 
point;  and,  also,  because  my  judgment 
proceeds  upon  other  points,  to  which, 
therefore,  I  will  now  direct  my  attention. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  |>rti»a/aGid  case  of  wrong.    The  pre- 
vious citation  for  opposers  to  appear  at  a 
confirmation,  and  the  proclamation  at  the 
time  to  the  same  eti'ect,  furnish  to  my 
mind  some  evidence  that  opposers  had  a 
lawful  ri^ht  to  appear  and  be  heard  to 
make  their  objections :  and,  when  opposers 
oome,  and  are  eager  to  state  their  objec- 
tions, to  stop  their  mouth  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  ceremony,  and  close  the  door  of 
the  Court  upon  them,  is  a  practice  reflect- 
ing no  honour  on  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
framed  it.    The  absurdity  of  these  par- 
ticulars can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  sen- 
tence of  contumacy  with  which  they  close, 
solemnly  pronounced  on  those  who  appear 
and  press  for  a  hearing,  for  their  default 
in  not  appearing.  This  anomaly,  however, 
has  been  deliberately  gone  through,  and 
is  distinctly  avowed  by  persons  entitled 
to  our  highest  respect  and  almost  un- 
bounded   confidence,    by   the    venerable 
primate(a)  of  the  realm,  a  bishop  during  a 
quarter    of   a    century, — an    archbishop 
during  much  the  greater  part  of  thao 
period, — who  must  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  confirmation  of  almost  all  the 
reverend  prelates   who    now  adorn    the 
bench, — one  who,   in   trying  times,   has 
uniformly  displayed,  among  higher  quali- 
ties, the  utmost   prudence  and  modera- 
tion and  care ;  his  fine  mind  and  highly 
cultivated  understanding  not  impaired  by 
age,  but  matured  by  experience  and  re- 
flection.   The  act  complained  of  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
persons  most  eminent  in  the  law,  and 
most  conversant  in  these  particulars,  who 
were  his  G-raoe's  immediate  agents  in  ex- 
cluding the  complainants:  and  all  these 
Eersons  justify  wnat  they  have  done,  not 
J  any  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  con- 
Bistent  with  justice,  reason,  or  propriety  ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  they  lament  tne  con- 
tinued adherence  to  a  form  whioh  they 
admit  to  be  strange  and  scandalous  :  but 
they  rely  on  an  express  enactment  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  statute  passed  in  the 

(a)  Archbishop  Howley. 


**  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and 
consecrate  the  said  person  so  elected  to  the 
office  and  dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto." 
Upon  which  enactment  the  first  observa- 
tion that  occars  to  me  is,  that  no  par- 
ticular form  of  confirmation  is  given,  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  antecedent  prac- 
tice. 

lieference  is  next  made  to  the  statute 
of  23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  (cited  in  this  statute  of 
the  2oth),  entitled 

"An  act  concern iDg  restraint  of  payment  of 
annates  to  the  see  of  Rome,*' 

but  extended  far  beyond  that  object: 
tor,  after  denouncing  the  former  exac- 
tions of  the  Pope,  as  the  means  of 
delaying  appointments  made  by  the  King, 
it  enacted  that,  if  any  person  here- 
after named,  and  presented  to  the  court 
of  Borne,  shall  be  there  lotted,  deferred 
or  delayed  from  such  bishopric,  or  shall 
be  denied  the  requisite  bulls,  such  person 
"  shall  be  consecrated  hem  in  England  by  the 
archbishop  in  whose  province  the  said  bishopric 
shall  be,  so  alway  that  tlie  same  person  shall  be 
named  and  presented  by  the  King  for  the  time 
being  to  the  same  archbishop  " ; 

being  so  named  and  presented,  conse- 
crate and  invested,  he  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  and  obeyed  as  a 
bishop  The  word  ''confirm "  never  once 
occurs  in  this  statute,  which  was  in  force 
and  is  kept  alive  by  stat.  25  Hen,  8. 
c.  20.;  80  that  tkuj  person  delayed  by 
Borne  from  his  appointment  to  a  bishopric, 
and  afterwards  named  and  present^  by 
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the  Eonff  to  the  ArohbiBfaop,  is  not  thereby 
required  to  be  confirmed  at  all,  bat  mnst 
be  consecrated  on  thu  King's  sole  nomina- 
tion and  presentation . 

Another  prorision  of  25  Hen  8.  c.  20. 
was  pressea  as  material  to  show  that 
confiimation  was  intended  to  be  miniB- 
terial  only.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  re- 
fused to  elect  for  twelve  days,  the  nomi- 
nation was  in  that  case  given  to  the  King, 
without  any  necessity  for  confirmation. 

To  prove  the  notions  prevailing  about 
this  time  on  the  same  subject,  we  were 
also  referred  to  the  act  of  Edward  YI., 
which  recited,  with  much  disapprobation, 
the  mock  election  under  oonge  d*$lire  and 
letter  missive,  stigmatizing  those  proceed- 
ings as 

"oolours  shadows  or  pretences  ** "  serving  never- 
theless to  no  purpose,  and  seeming  also  deroga- 
tory and  prejudicial " 

(and,  with  deference  to  my  learned  brother, 
I  must  say  they  do  so  seem,  if  the  Queen 
had  that  power  notwithstanding  that  elec- 
tion) "to  the  King's  prerogative  Boyal, 
to  whom  only  appertaineth  the  collation 
and  ffift  of  all  archbishoprics  and  bishop- 
rics'°  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  gaye 
the  appointment  to  the  Grown  by  letters 

Satent.  This  act  of  Edward  YI.  wae  in- 
eed  repealed,  and  so  was  stat.  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Stat.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  was  reviTed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elitsaheih :  but  this  (it  was 
paid)  could  not  have  been  from  respect  to 
the  principle  of  confirmation,  because  in 
her  reign  the  nomination  of  all  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  by  letters  patent  was  vested  m 
the  Grown,  and  for  them  no  confirmation 
was  required. 

The  statute  in  question  was  undoubtedly 
framed  in  that  spirit  of  jealousy  towards 
Rome  which  was  severing  one  by  one  all 
the  ties  between  this  kingdom  and  that 
see.  But  neither  King  Henry  YIII.  nor 
any  other  king  was  likely  to  leave  the 
**  manner  and  fashion  **  of  making  bishops, 
when  he  once  set  himself  about  it,  imper- 
fect for  the  time  to  come,  when  that  was 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  statute, 
put  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  third  sec- 
tion. And  it  was  asked,  whether  such  a 
King,  in  particular,  was  likely  at  the  same 
moment  to  deprire  the  Pope  of  his  veto 
and  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
subjects?  The  only  answer  to  this  per- 
tinent question,  if  I  understand  it  pro- 
perly, I  confess  I  could  not  hear  without 
surprise  and  regret.  As  I  caught  it,  it 
was  a  reflection,  and  a  severe  reflection, 
on  that  great  father  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant Ghuroh,  Archbishop  Oranmer.  I 
understood  the  solution  of  tne  diflloultj^  to 
be,  that  the  King  knew  how  obeequioos 
an  arohbishop  he  had  in  OraniMer,  who 


would  readily  conform  to  any  wish  that 
the  royal  mind  might  oonoeive.  Crainmer 
was  not  a  blameless  man,  very  far  from  it. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  betrayed  a 
lamentable  want  of  firmness, — ^not,  how-> 
ever,  greater  than  his  who  was  selected  from 
among  the  Apostles  as  the  rock  on  which 
the  everlasting  church  was  to  be  built. 
Yet  his  noble  bearing,  when  he  met  at 
last  the  death  he  had  too  much  feared, 
might  have  been  expected  to  protect  hia 
memory  from  general  reflections  like 
these.    In  a  court  of  law — 

« In  quest ione  legitimA,  et  in  judieio  publico, 
cum  res  agatar  apad "  **  jndiees,  tanto  cod- 
ventu  hominum  ac  freqaentii,  hoe  uti  gcDere 
dicendi,  quod  non  mode  a  consuetudioe  judici- 
orum,  verimi  etiam  a  forensi  sermone  abhor- 
reat,"(a) 

seemed  a  remarkable  use  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  aflPordad.  In  the  presence  of  so 
many  learned  and  faithful  sons  of  the 
Ghurch  of  England,  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  hear  the  name  of  Crammer  in- 
troduced only  for  such  a  purpose.  I  should 
have  observed  this,  of  course,  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  personal  observation  upon  the 
very  learned  g^tleman  who  uttered  this 
sentence  ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  shows  an 
excitement  of  mind  existing  somewhere 
upon  the  present  subject,  whether  in  the 
client  or  the  counsel,  which  makes  it 
doubly  our  duty  to  take  care  that  we  are 
not  led  away  by  the  impressions  on  their 
minds,  or  too  ready  to  yield  to  that  ecele- 
siastical  authority  which,  in  my  opinion, 
juscly  and  wisel;^,  it  has  been  the  duty  and 
the  boast  of  this  Gourt,  in  all  ages,  to 
watch  with  peculiar  jealousy. 

If  Henry  reckoned  upon  Cranmer  as  a 
mean  and  servile  churchman,  who  would 
always  yield  to  his  caprices,  he  assuredly 
mistook  his  man.  The  archbiBh6p  more 
than  once  thwarted  the  inclination  of  his 
sovereign.  When  Anne  BeleynU  fate  was 
sealed--^ 

"  Cranmer  alone  "  (says  Hwne  (&)),  "  of  all 
the  Queen's  adherents,  still  retained  his  friend- 
ship fbr  her;  and,  as  far  as  the  King's  im- 
petuosity permitted  him,  he  endeavoured  t» 
moderate  th«  violent  prejudices  entertained 
against  her." 

His  long  letter  of  remonstrance  is  pre- 
served by  Bwmeit(e)\  and  probably  no 
surer  method  could  have  been  found  for 
exasperating  a  selfish  monarch  than  to 
protect  the  Queen  in  her  prbseonticHi. 
Again :  I  would  mention  that  afterwarda, 
in  1539,  when  the  Six  articles  were  drawn 
up  hy  a  committee  of  the  privy  council 
appointed  by  the   King,  they  met  with 

(a)  Cic.  Pro  ArchiA,  S.  8. 
(6)  Hist.  Engl.  (H.  8.)  ch.  zxxi.  vol.  iv. 
(c)  Uist.  Reform.,  Part  I.,  Book  in.,  VoL  L 
p.  864.  (Ed.  1818). 
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bold  a  Oonrt  for  summoning  accnBorft  from 
erery  quarter,  and  for  hearing  eyery  kind 
of  objection  to  the  eligibility  of  the  lord 
bishop  elect:  and  the  question  is,  not 
whether  he  had  authority  to  confirm  or 
not,  and  to  exercise  same  discretion,  but 
whether  he  was  bound  to  open  a  court  of 
this  description  for  the  purpose  first  de- 
scribed :  such  is  the  duty  now  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbwry. 
I  would  ask,  is  there  any  necessity  for 
this  P  That  person  was  formerly  ordained 
a  deacon,  more  lately  a  priest :  the  whola 
world  were  called  upon  at  those  two 
several  periods  to  pronounce  whether 
they  suspected  him  of  any  great  crime  or 
offence.  If  they  did  on  his  first'  ordina- 
tion, that  was  delayed  until  he  was  clear 
of  the  chargo.  The  same  process  was 
again  gone  through  when  he  was  made  a 
priest.  All  might  come  to  make  particular 
accusations,  if  they  thought  proper,  of  any 
great  crime  or  ofience :  and  then  that  was 
cleared,  or  the  ordination  could  not  pro« 
ceed.  This  person  then  has  already  twice 
undergone,  eyery  bishop  has  undergone, 
this  ordeal ;  and  the  ordaining  bishop  was 
twice  enabled  to  institute  all  needful  in- 
quiries into  his  life  and  conversation.  But 
the  deacon  has  become  a  priest,  and  the 
priest  become  now  the  lord  bishop  elect, 
bearing  the  additional  testimony  of  the 
election  itself,  by  parties  competent  to 
judge  of  his  fitness  in  all  respects;  or, 
since  that  statute,  he  brings  his  nomina- 
tion by  the  Crown.  Is  that  lo  pass  for 
nothing  as  a  testimonial?  Why  is  the 
archbishop  to  suspect,  and  to  commence 
any  inquiry  P  And,  much  more,  why  is 
he  to  call  upon  all  mankind  to  qaestion 
the  confirmation  P  If  the  election  were 
in  the  people  at  large,  every  one  voting 
according  to  his  opinion  of  the  candidate, 
no  instance  occurs  of  such  a  court  of  accu- 
sation being  held.  But  here  the  election 
had  passed  away  fi*om  the  people,  and 
yested  for  ages  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  presented  the  bishop  elect  for 
confirmation,  under  the  express  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Crown. 

The  limitation  of  time  imposed  by  the 
statute  on  the  two  great  prooesseB  of  eleo- 
tion  and  consecration  seems  to  afford 
material  support  to  this  view.  The  elec- 
tion must  be  made  in  twelve  days :  if  not, 
the  king  may  nominate.  The  archbishop 
is  enjoined  to  consecrate  in  twenty  dajs, 
which  would  suffice  for  the  preparation 
and  transmission  of  documents  from  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  election  is  reduced  to  a  mere  form, 
the  appointment  being  both  virtually  and 
in  terms  to  be  made  by  the  king.  The 
consecration  wears  a  more  solemn  aspect ; 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  preacribea 
the  impressiyo  forms  with  awful  sanotiani. 


Orammer^$  vifforous  oppo6ition.(a)  When 
they  were  afterwards  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  also  he  spoke 
against  them,  declining  to  obey  the  King's 
injunction  to  absent  himself;  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  royal  mind  was  bent  on 
the  extirpation  of  all  doctrines  difiering 
from  his  own,  by  torture  and  death. 

But,  taking  that  expression  in  its  milder 
sense,  as  only  stating  the  King*s  hope  that 
CrcLwrner  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  his 
suggestion,  Granmer  was  not  immortal, 
and  other  less  friendly  or  less  tract- 
able Metropolitans  might  succeed  him. 
Rewiry  YIII.  knew  the  strength  and 
obstinacy  of  religious  faith  from  his  own 
experience,  having  seen  one  of  the  most 
upright  and  virtuous  of  men,  lately  his 
own  well*beloved  chancellor,  lay  his  head 
on  the  block,  rather  than  admit  his  supre- 
macy. He  had  seen  the  power  of  eminent 
ecclesiastics  both  at  home  and  abroad: 
he  could  not  bo  ignorant  of  the  past,  but 
was  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  and  Thomcu  d  BecJcet  as 
with  any  other  chapter  of  English  history. 
Why,  with  full  means  of  securing  his  own 
complete  control  over  so  capital  a  part  of 
his  government  as  the  making  of  bishops, 
he  should  leave  it  in  any  degree  tu  hazard, 
no  ingenuity  can  discover  a  reason.  And, 
besides,  the  Parliament  itself,  at  its  meet- 
ing, had  expressed  their  discontent  with 
tile  clergy,  and  especially  had  complained 
of  the  archbishops'  courts,  whicn  they 
could  feel  no  temptation  to  invest  with 
any  new  jurisdiction. 

These  considerations  are  surely  entitled 
to  great  weight,  the  whole  argument  on 
the  other  side  resting  on  the  smgle  word 
**€(miirm"  found  in  the  statute.  It  does 
not,  however,  stand  singly,  but  is  joined 
with  election,  * '  to  confirm  the  said  elec- 
tion : "  and  these  words  plainly  and  more 
naturally  describe  a  duty  connected  with 
an  election,  necessai'y  to  be  performed  by 
somebody,  which  appears  originally  to 
have  deyolved  on  the  Metropolitan. 

In  the  times  when  the  election  was  real, 
two  things  required  to  be  certified  to  the 
high  functionary  who  had  to  confirm  it, 
not  having  been  then  and  there  present : 
first,  that  the  election  was  duly  made; 
secondly,  the  identity  of  tiie  person  who 
brought  the  certificate.  The  office  of 
ascertaining  these  matters  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  arch- 
bishop, if  that  had  been  all ;  but  his  pre- 
sence, his  benediction,  his  gracious  recep- 
tion of  his  new  colleague  in  the  sight  of 
the  people,  tended  to  secure  their  respect 
and  obedience.  Those  who  maintain  this 
rule  say  that  he  had  much  more  to  do,  to 

ia)  Hint.  Beform.,  Part  I.,  Book  III.,  Vol.  I. 
liK  4«5,  466>  482. 
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The  bishop,  whea  elected,  and  his  election 
confirmed,  before  receiving  episcopal  or* 
dinatiou,  is  to  be  called,  tried,  and 
examined :  and  the  archbishop,  after  re- 
ceiving him  at  the  hands  of  two  bishops, 
demands  the  king's  mandate  for  his  con- 
secration. Certain  oaths  follow  ;  then  the 
litany ;  *'  then  the  archbishop  sitting  in 
his  chair"  shall  put  certain  fixed  ques- 
tions to  him  that  ia  to  be  consecrated,  and 
to  those  fixed  answers  are  to  be  given  by 
him.  The  thirty-sixth  of  the  Articles  ef 
Religion  declares  expressly  that  the  con- 
secration shall  be  in  that  form,  which  shall 
be  deemed  perfect,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  God!.  The  consecration  therefore 
is  said  to  be,  like  the  election,  little  more 
than  nominal ;  the  one  initiated  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  the  other  consum- 
mated by  the  archbishop,  but  both  in 
reality  the  acts  of  the  king :  and,  if  this 
be  so,  we  are  asked  to  discover  some  reason 
why  the  confirmation  should  be  more  real 
than  these. 

The  answer  attempted  is  that  the  word 
"  confirm  "  had  a  known  legal  meaning  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  used  by 
the  Legislature  in  its  legal  sense.  After 
remarking  that,  ihoagh  it  might  bear  that 
sense,  it  £d  not  bear  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other,  I  will  proceed,  however,  to 
inquire  what  was  at  that  time  the  mean- 
ing of  confirmation  by  the  archbishop,  and 
whether  the  gentlemen  who  come  forward 
and  contend  that  confiimation  was  under- 
stood to  mean  the  power  of  holding  a 
Court,  with  the  duty  of  summoning  all 
persons  to  come  in  and  oppose  the  confir- 
mation of  the  bishop  elect,  are  righi^  in  so 
contending.  The  favour  of  his  sovereign 
is  supposed  to  place  the  lord  bishop  elect 
in  no  position  analogous  to  anything  I 
am  aware  of  but  that  of  a  felon,  upon 
whose  trial  the  jury  is  charged ;  he  has 
pleaded  "Not  guilty,"  and  forthwith  all 
persons  are  invited  by  public  proclama- 
tion, if  they  know  of  any  treasons,  mur- 
ders, felonies  or  other  misdemeanors  done 
or  committed  by  the  prisoner,  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  evidence.  In  that 
situation  the  bishop  is  placed  by  the  favour 
of  the  Grown.  The  black  catalogue  of 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  miide- 
meanors  is  made  darker  and  more  ominous 
by  that  word  which  has  crowded  with 
crimes  the  records  of  mankind,  the  fatal 
and  comprehensive  description,  heresy. 

When  engaged  on  this  general  subject, 
I  think  it  neoestAry  to  reassert  what  has 
so  often  been  declared  by  our  iUustrinns 
predecessors  in  this  Court,  and  by  the 
greatest  writers  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  canon  law  forms  no  part  of 
the  lair  of  England,  unless  it  has  been 
'  ^nght  into  use  and  acted  upon  in  this 
ntry.      Henoe»  rather  difl'ering  from 


what  I  have  heard  to-day,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those 
who  affirm  the  adoption  of  any  portion  of 
it  in  England.  I  thought  of  stating  that, 
merely  by  way  of  protest,  because  some 
things  wera  said  at  the  bar  which  seemed 
to  question  so  important  a  position.  But 
I  do  not  dwell  upon  it,  not  wanting  thai 
principle  here,  inasmuch  as  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  practice  has  never  ex- 
isted at  all  authoritatively  in  this  country : 
and  for  this  I  mainly  rely  on  the  ar^- 
meutB  of  those  learned  gentlemen  who 
have  supported  the  present  motion :  they 
have  satisfied  me  that  no  such  opposer 
ever  has  been  heard  on  any  such  occasion  : 
this  fact  I  draw  not  from  affidavits  or 
documents;  but  the  total  absence  of  all 
affirmative  proof  of  a  proceeding  extra- 
ordinary, so  striking,  and  so  aSectiug, 
that  if  it  ever  took  place  it  must  hwe 
been  notorious,  proves  to  me  that  it  never 
took  place ;  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
trace  of  such  proof;  all  records,  historical 
and  legal,  present  a  perfect  blank  to  our 
investigation  of  this  subject.  It  was 
thrown  out  on  the  motion  that  such  oppo- 
sition had  never  been  necessary  before,  as 
if  none  suspected  of  unsound  doctrine  had 
ever  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  office. 
What?  During  all  the  centuries  that 
Christianity  has  flourished  in  this  country, 
not  one  infected  with  heretical  opinions 
or  bond  fide  thought  to  be  so  tainted  P  Was 
there  in  those  dark  ages  no  spirit  of  per- 
secution, no  spiritual  pride  P  But,  sup- 
posing all  to  have  been  orthodox  and 
universally  admitted  to  be  so,  has  no  one 
ever  been  promoted  whose  piety  and 
morals  were  not  wholly  above  all  excep- 
tion P  And,  even  assuming  this,  were 
there  none  capable  of  preferring  a  false 
charge  P  Was  envy  dead,  was  faction 
banished  from  the  world  P  Where  were 
the  sons  of  Belial  at  that  time  P  We  know 
that  the  family  is  not  extinct  even  now  t 
and  there  never  could  be  a  field  in  which 
they  could  act  with  so  much  delight. 

Observe  what  would  happen.  *'Come 
forth  and  oppose  the  confirmation  of  the 
bishop  elect :  "  such  is  the  invitation  of 
the  public  officer  to  the  whole  people,  first 
pronounced  in  the  church,  afterwards 
ejaculated  at  the  door.  An  answer  would 
surely  have  been  heard  in  some  quarter : 
"  Here  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  remember 
the  bishop  elect  at  college  some  twenty 
vears  ago;  and  I  recollect  some  irregu- 
larities of  conduct  which  in  my  judg- 
ment unfit  him  for  a  bishop."  A  second 
says :  **  He  is  justly  suspected  by  me  of 
having  but  recently  performed  the  church 
service  in  a  state  of  ebriety."  The 
changes  may  be  rung  on  all  those  of- 
fences or  defects  whicn  are  blemishes  to 
the  episcopal  oharaoter,  all  from  which 
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In  this  ooart  of  oonfirmatioii  then,  which 
ig  turned  by  the  argument  into  a  oonrt 
of  opposition,  it  is  abeolutely  taken  for 
granted  that  no  opposers  will  appear; 
and,  if  they  do,  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  being  heard,  nor  for  what  shall  be 
done  if  they  ave  heard ;  in  troth,  the  non- 
appearance of  opposers  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  proceeding  as  any  other  part  of  it, 
though  the  absurd  form  of  pronouncing 
them  contumacious  is  still  preserved, 
perhaps  through  the  jealousy  of  all  change 
which  has  so  often  obstructed  improve- 
ment, perhaps  from  another  difficulty  ^n- 
erally  found  in  the  way  of  reformation, 
because  certain  emoluments  were  earned 
by  these  idle  ceremonies  in  each  of  their 
ten  stages. 

The  evidence  then  that  this  opposition 
acbually  took  place  in  the  most  ancient 
times  is  the  very  same  as  that  which  would 
prove  its  existence  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  the  fact  of  the  proclamation 
made.  But  we  know  the  contrary  of  this. 
In  point  of  fact  it  has  been  mere  matter 
of  rorm  during  the  whole  of  the  latter 
period.  Why  not  of  Ihe  former  P  When 
the  inadequacy  must  have  always  been  as 
palpable  as  the  iniquity  of  a  proceeding 
which  would  have  no  certain  results  but 
uncharitable  feelings  and  permanent  dis* 
quiet  in  the  church,  why  may  not  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  themselves,  even 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  have  the  credit 
of  tacitly  surrendering  so  invidious  and 
dangerous  a  power,  or  rather  of  refusing 
to  adopt  itP  I  will  not  say  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  this  supposed  law  into 
eifect  must  have  shown  its  impracti- 
cability and  insured  its  rejection;  but 
such  a  consequence  is  highly  probable, 
and  will  best  account  for  its  non-appear- 
ance in  the  books. 

But  let  us  consider  what  a  mighty  edifice 
is  sought  to  be  raised  on  this  naked  word 
'*  connrm  "  :  a  court  for  the  trial  of  un- 
known accusations,  a  judicial  authority 
with  process  and  practice  of  its  own,  the 
power  of  summomng  and  compelling  wit- 
nesses, of  securing  respect  to  itself,  and 
enforcing  its  orders  ana  decrees.  Wo  are 
told  that  the  archbishop  has  already  a 
court  BO  endowed,  the  Court  of  Audience, 
which  appears  in  Lord  Coke* 8  enumeration 
in  his  4th  In8tUwte,{a)  who  never  imagined, 
however,  that  it  enjoyed  those  functions ; 
yet  all  admit  that  this  Oourt  is  possessed 
of  no  contentious  jurisdiction  whatever: 
the  vicar-general  presides  there;  but  he 
is  no  necessary  party  to  attend  the  confir- 
mation of  a  bishop's  election.  That  this 
Court  has  oyer  done  what  the  archbishop 
is  now  required  to  do,  no  one  has  pre- 
tended. 


the  Pharisee  blessed  Gh)d  that  he  was  him^ 
self  exempt.  His  mother's  chastity  may 
be  impeached,  or  his  own  ill  management 
of  his  son.  The  Archbishop  may  deem  the 
charges  frivolous,  or  may  know  them  to 
be  false;  he  may  think  that  they  have 
been  atoned  for  by  a  long  life  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  or  he  may  know  the  accusers  to 
be  infamous  and  malignant,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  belief.  This,  however,  does 
not  alter  his  duty :  the  inquiry  must  pro- 
ceed; and,  whatever  the  result,  even  if 
the  confirmation  is  delayed  but  a  day, 
some  taint  of  calumny  may  remain.  But 
before  these  articles  are  well  committed 
to  writing  comes  the  unfathomable  charge 
of  heresy,  to  be  proved  by  extracts  from 
books,  or  reports  of  conyersations  in  their 
nature  difficult  to  understand,  remember, 
and  report,  and  defying  the  most  innocent 
man  to  answer  them  without  the  com- 
parison of  other  passages,  and  the  explana- 
tion that  may  take  out  the  sting.  If  no 
other  effect  results,  he  must  be  a  clumsy 
accuser  who  could  not  prolong  the  debate, 
so  that  the  confirmation  might  be  **  letted, 
deferred,"  and  "  delayed ''  till  the  natural 
life  of  all  concerned  is  closed,  the  see  in 
the  meantime  remaining  without  a  bishop, 
and  the  Archbishop's  ^ole  time  having 
been  diverted  frt)m  his  high  duties  to  this 
absorbing  investigation. 

The  existence  of  this  court  being  in- 
ferred, we  are  next  to  infer  what  its  pro- 
ceedings must  be.  This  we  deriyefrom 
the  citation  of  opposers,  from  the  formula 
used  in  confirmation,  and  from  the  tohedula 
prima  exhibited  by  the  proctor  to  the  dean 
and  chapter, whoprays  that  their  election 
be  confirmed.  This  sehedula  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Oibgan  in  a  note  to 
stat.  25  Men.  8.  c.  20.,  correctly  copied  by 
Mr.  8iephen8  in  his  useful  work  on  Eccle- 
siastical and  Eleemosynary  Statutes  :(a) 

"  The  laid  proctor,  in  die  name  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  exhibiting  the  citation  and  return 
above  mentioned;  prays,  that  the  oppoeers  (if 
any  be)  not  appearing,  may  be  pronounced  con- 
tamacioas,  and  precluded  from  farther  opposi- 
tion, and  that  the  confirmation  may  be  proceeded 
in ;  which  is  accordingly  done  by  this  schedule." 

I^  §umma/ria  peiitio  is  then  presented  by 
the  same  proctor,  setting  torth,  among 
other  things,  the  fitness  of  the  person 
elected. 

"  Sehedula  secwmfa :  before  sentence,  a  second 
prteoonixation  of  the  oppositores  (if  any  be)  is 
made,  ad  fores  exteriores  eccletue,  and  (none 
appearing)  they  are  declared  contumacioas,  by 
a  second  schedule.'* 

(a)  The  Statutes  relatinff  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tieal  and  Eleemosynary  Institutions  of  England, 
&e.  By  A.  J.  Stephens,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  note  (3). 
1  Gibs.  Cod.  110,  note  r  (2d  ed.). 
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That  the  appaiiitinent  of  bishopB  is 
▼ested  ezolnBiTeiT  in  the  Crown  since  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  an  universal 
ofMnion:  that  any  opposer  ever  appeared, 
there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  surmise. 
The  records  of  the  Court  of  Audience,  and 
of  all  other  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  silent 
as  to  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  with  a  single 
exception,  to  which  I  now  advert.  In 
1628,  BithopMoimtaaue  was  presented  for 
confirmatioii :  according  to  custom,  op- 
posers  were  challenged;  and  contrary  to 
custom  an  opposer  clairaed  to  be  heard. 
He  accused  him  of  personal  unfitness 
on  account  of  the  Bishop's  theological 
opinions.  The  vicar  general,  Dr.  JBioss, 
is  reported  to  have  refused  him  a  hearing ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  grounded  hisreftisal 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  not 
written,  and  then  to  have  added  that,  if  it 
had  been  written,  he  would  have  received 
it.  The  report  is  loose  and  unautheD«> 
ticated.  But,  if  literally  true,  to  what 
does  it  amount  P  Of  Dr.  Bive$  we  know 
but  little,  and  that  not  much  to  his  credit : 
but  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  law  under 
circumstances  not  requiring  judicial  con- 
sideration is  of  little  value.  We  have 
reason  every  day  to  repudiate  the  claim 
to  make  law  by  these  dlkt&r  dieta.  To  me, 
however,  it  is  tolerabljr  clear  that  Dr.  Bivet 
was  wrong,  if  the  law  is  as  the  prosecutors 
of  this  rule  suppose :  nothing  is  said  in 
that  law  about  writing:  the  opposers 
might  be  unable  to  write.  The  person 
who  wished  to  become  an  opposer  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Manehe9t&r{a) 
mav  now  come  forward  for  a  mandamus, 
ana  argue  that  that  act  was  null  and  void 
because  his  opposition  was  shut  out  for 
the  same  bad  reason.  True,  that  right 
reverend  prelate  has  been  consecrated; 
but,  if  this  court  of  confirmation  is  bound 
to  hear  all  opposers,  and  the  refusal  ren- 
ders the  proceedings  null  and  void,  a  very 
plausible  foundation  at  least  is  laid  for  a 
motion  for  a  mandamus  in  that  case  as 
well  as  this. 

Some  dicta  were  also  cited  from  our  law 
books,  or  rather  one  dictum  in  the  case 
of  Evans  v.  A9otUthe/{b)  reported  by 
Sir  Chfrey  Palmer  and  Sir  W.  Jwiea.  A 
distinction  was  taken  between  a  bishop 
elect  only,  and  a  bishop  ooofirmed.  The 
Dean  of  York  had  been  promoted  to  an 
Irish  bishopric.  In  an  interval  of  a  year, 
which  passed  between  his  promotion  and 
his  confirmation,  he  had  granted  a  lease 
as  dean ;  and  the  cjuestion  was,  whether 
he  was  not  incapacitated  from  doing  so  by 

<a)  See  a  notice  of  this  ease  in  Mr.  A.  J. 
Stephens's  Fraotical  Treatise  of  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Clergy,  vol.  ii.  Addenda,  p.  14ftS, 
note  (I). 

(6)  Palm.  467 1  8.  GL  1  ( W.)  Jones,  168. 


becoming  a  bishop.  The  Court  said  he 
was  not  a  bishop  till  confirmed :  his  titie 
to  the  temporalities  was  but  inchoate.  The 
Court  said,  till  confirmed  he  may  possibly 
be  rejected.(a)  One  of  the  Judges,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  extended  argument, 
about  half  the  length  of  that  argument 
which  we  have  lately  heard,  declared  that 
opposers  on  the  occasion  are  iJways  sum* 
moned.  This  was  perfectly  unexception- 
able ;  but  it  proves  nothing  to  the  point. 
Kis  full  title  depends  on  the  archbishop's 
confirmation;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
proceeding  oppoaers  are  called  for;  they 
were  called  for  on  the  present  occasion. 
Judge  WMUotky  to  show  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  not  alone  sufficient,  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  its  never  being  completed, 
and  speaks  of  the  ceremony,  which  plainly 
shows  its  imperfection ;  but  he  drops  no 
hint  that  he  bad  ever  heard  of  an  opposer 
bein^  admitted ;  and  so  he  leaves  the  case 
precisely  where  it  was. 

A  useftil  namphlet  (6)  was  referred  to  by 
the  learned  civilian  who  supported  the 
rule,  a  collection  of  extracts  showing  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  canonists,  di* 
vines,  and  others  upon  the  Boyal  prero- 
gative, not  by  judges  or  students  of  either 
branch  of  law.  The  general  scope  of  this 
little  work  is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  so 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  37th  of  our 
Articles,  that  t&e  Sovereign  has  not  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  cannot  confer 
orders: 

**  The  Queen's  Majesty  bath  the  chief  power 
in  this  realm  of  Bnghuid,  and  other  her  do- 
minions, unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  aU 
estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appeitsin,  and  is 
not,  nor  ought  to  be  salject  to  any  foreign 
Jurisdiotion.  Where  we  attribute  to  the  king's 
migesty  the  chief  government,  by  whioh  titles 
we  understand  the  minds  of  gome  slaaderoas 
folks  to  he  offended  :  we  give  not  to  our  princes 
the  ministering  either  of  Qod's  word  or  of  the 
sacraments,  the  whioh  thiiuf  the  iiigunctkms  also 
lately  set  forth  by  Elisabeth  our  Queen  do  moet 
plainly  testify  :  but  that  only  prerogative  which 
we  see  to  have  been  given  always,  to  all  godly 
princes  in  holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself,  that 
is  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees 
committed  to  their  charge  by  Qod,  whether  the^ 
be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  wim 
the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers." 

The  whole  of  this  article  must  be  taken 
together.  There  is  no  power  of  the  keys ; 
none  to  ordain,  or  to  absolve :  but  there  ia 
a  power  over 

"all  states  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal." 


(a)  Palm.  474. 

(6)  The  Hoyalty  of  the  Crown,  &e. 
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This  is  the  power  claimed  now  to  be 
exeroiaed  by  the  Orown,  bnt  which  the 
Crown  doee  not  in  effect  poBsesB  if  the 
archbishop  can  reieot  on  opposition  the 
bishop  nominated  oy  the  Grown. 

One  of  these  extracts,  taken  from  a  dia- 
logue between  a  Boman  Catholic  and  a 
member  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  is  re- 
markable.(<4  The  Catholic  objeots  that 
under  the  Beformation  there  are  as  many 
popes  as  kings,  and  that  they  do  assume 
pnestly  power ;  but  the  answer  of  the 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  this : 

**  The  freedom  of  eleotion  doth  not  exclude 
the  King's  sacred  anthority,  but  force  and 
tyranny  only.  If  any  unworthy  person  should 
be  forced  npon  them  against  their  wills,  or  the 
clergj  sbonJd  be  oonstramed  to  give  their  voices 
by  force  and  threatening,  sach  an  election  can- 
not be  said  to  be  free.  But  if  the  King  do 
nominate  a  worthy  person  aeeording  to  the 
laws,  as  oar  kings  have  used  to  do,  and  giye 
them  authority  to  ehoose  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  may  not  be  called  a  free  eleotion.  For 
heie  is  BO  force  or  violence  used." 

Then  the  Catholic  proceeds : 

**  But  if  the  King,  deceived  by  undeserved  re- 
commendations, should  happen  to  propose  to 
the  clergy  a  person  unlearned,  or  of  ill  morals, 
or  otherwise  manifestly  unworthy  of  that  func- 
tion, what's  to  be  done  then  ?  " 

The  answer  is : 

"Oar  kings''  <<are  wont  to  proceed  in  these 
cases  maturely  and  cautiously;  I  mean,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  prudence;  and  he^ce  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at 
this  time  m  such  a  nourishing  condition." 

Then  he  pursues  it : 

"  Since  they  are  but  men,  they  are  liable  to 
human  weakness  :  and,  therefore,  what  is  to  be 
done,  if  such  a  case  should  happen  ?" 

The  answer  is, 

^  If  the  electors  could  make  suflcient  proof  of 
such  crimes  or  ineapacities,  I  think,  it  were  be- 
comiug  them,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  King 
with  ail  due  humility,  modesty,  and  duty; 
humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty,  out  of  his 
known  clemency,  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  widowed  Church.  And  our  princes  are  so 
famous  for  their  piety  and  condescension,  that, 
I  doubt  not  but  his  Majesty  would  graciously 
answer  their  pious  petition,  and  nominate 
another  unexceptionable  person,  agreeable  to 
all  their  wishes.  Thus  a  mutual  affection  would 
be  kept  up  between  the  bishop  and  his  church. 
Thus  I  have  showed  yon,  that  our  kings  have 
had  a  singular  prerogative  in  the  election  of 
bishops  :  and  now  I  am  to  prove  that  they  had 
the  same  lawftiUy." 

(a)  Lindsay's  translation  of  Mason's  Vindicifc 
Eccleein  Anglicanie,  cited  in  The  Royalty  of  the 
Crown,  ftc,  p.  17. 


Then  King  Ofcorlst  IL  is  alhided  to  in 
this  pamphlet(a)  as 

**  having  taken  into  his  serious  consideration 
bow  much  it  will  conduce  to  the  glory  of  Ood, 
our  "  (the  king's)  **  own  honour  and  the  welfare 
both  of  our  &urch  and  universities,  that  the 
most  worti&y  men  be  preferred  and  favoured 
according  to  their  merits," 

and  made  an  order  that  no  secretary  of 
state  should  move  his  Mi^'eety  on  the  be- 
half of  any  person  whatever  for  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  without  having  the 
attestation  of  certain  high  persons,  includ- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  uarUerhwry  and  the 
Bishop  of  LoncUm  for  the  time  beinff. 
King  WiUiatn  III.  made  a  similar  order  .(5) 
But  all  this  was  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  examme  and  to  enter  into  any 
at  the  time  of  the  confirma- 


aon. 

Bishop  Qihson  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
pamphlet;  and  he  is  a  most  remarkable 
authority  in  my  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  was  assailed  by  one  of  tne  most  learned 
Judges  who  ever  sat  in  this  Court,  Sir 
Miehad  Faster M  as  one  disposed  to  erect 
the  church  into  an  imperium  vn  imperio,  a 
sacerdotal  order  which  must  in  time  absorb 
all  the  other  powers  in  the  state.  Oibton 
wrote  his  invaluable  treatise,  the  great 
storehouse  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  from 
that,  copying  more  ancient  works,  we 
derive  all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
application.  Yet  neither  in  that  work  nor 
in  the  course  of  any  proceedings  taken  by 
him  does  he  assert  the  existence  at  any 
time  of  a  power  in  the  archbishop  to  de- 
feat by  such  an  inquiry  as  that  suggested 
the  nomination  of  the  Crown. 

There  were  certainly  questionable  ap- 
pointmeots  made  of  persons  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy ;  upon  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  no  less  than  four  times 
Bishop  Hwidly  gave  all  mankind  the 
opportunity  which  resulted  from  this  sup- 
posed course  of  summoning  all  to  appear 
to  make  their  opposition  to  nis  election  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  No  such  opposi- 
tion was  ever  made,  though  there  might 
be,  and  very  probably  was,  remonstrance 
against  his  appointment.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  too,  Archbishop  Wake  remon- 
stratea  successfully  against  the  promotion 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Oibion 
against  that  of  Dr.  Bundle,  From  an  able 
treatise  lately  published  in  a  magaaine, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  same  pamphlet,  (c2) 

(a)  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,  &c.  p.  80. 

(6)  lb. 

(c)  1785.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  <' An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Scheme  of  Church  power  bid 
down  in  the  Codex,"  &c.  See  Dodson's  Life  of 
Sir  M.  Foster,  p.  18. 

((f)  The  Royalty  of  the  Crown,  &c.  pp.  A8, 54. 
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we  ftre  told  that  other  BOToreigns  have 
consalted  the  Archbishop  before  they  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  mich  high  importanoe. 
But  not  a  word  is  uttered  to  show  that  the 
Archbishop  could  instituto,  and  was  bound 
to  institute,  an  inquiry  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  parties  nominated  by 
the  Grown  if  any  opposer  thought  proper 
to  malign  them  at  tne  time  of  confirma- 
tion. 

I  will  not  take  an  imaginary  case,  but 
will  now  advert  to  recent  facts,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  as 
those  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Henry  or  Elizaheth.  We  know  that,  on 
the  rumour  of  an  intention  of  the  Crown 
to  make  a  particular  promotion,  thirteen 
or  foui*teen  right  reverend  bishops  thought 
the  appointment  highly  objectionable,  and 
addressed  to  the  prime  minister  a  sU^ng 
remonstrance  against  it.(a)  They  urged 
various  topics — the  probable  discontent  of 
the  clergy,  the  recorded  censure  of  one  of 
our  universities ;  but  there  was  one  topic, 
of  far  greater  weight  if  this  application  is 
sustainable,  to  which  they  never  adverted. 
They  never  warned  the  minister  against 
the  scandal  of  a  public  opposition  at  the 
time  of  confirmation,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  Queen's  nominee  being  rejected  by 
the  archbishop  as  a  heretic.  One  of  the 
most  disUnguished  among  them  warmly 
entreated,  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  peoil  of 
a  proemtmire,  nor  be  called  upon  to  elect 
one  whom  in  their  conscience  they  could 
not  approve,  since  their  rejection  must  be 
followed  by  that  consequence.  There  was 
no  such  intercession  in  favour  of  the  arch- 
bishop who  might  incur  the  same  danger ; 
no  intimation  that  his  Grace  was  not 
equally  bound  by  the  statute  to  confirm 
the  person  if  he  should  be  named  by  the 
Crown;  no  assertion  of  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  an  opposition  so  likely  to  arise 
in  numerous  quarters  if  one  condemned 
by  a  convocation  at  Oxford  should  be 
elevated  as  a  mark  for  animadversion  in 
St.  Mary's  Church. 

The  Archbiiihop  is  said  to  be  converted 
into  a  mere  machine  by  exercising  the 
functions  with  which  he  is  well  contented. 
The  phrase  suggests  to  me  the  idea  that 
our  writ  is  sought  for  to  construct  a 
machine    fraught    with    something    like 

galvanic  influence  to  revive  a  body  which 
as  been  dead  for  a^es,  that  it  may  per- 
form some  convulsive  manoeuvres  for 
twenty  days,  and  then  relapse  for  ever 


(a)  A  remonstrance  against  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment,  signed  by  thirteen  bishops,  was 
forwarded  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  December 
1847.  The  remonstrance  and  answer  are  printed 
in  Jebb't  Beport,  p.  6  («). 


into  ite  dread  repose.  But  this  simile 
would  imply  that  the  form  once  had  ani- 
mation, which  in  my  oonscienoe  I  do  not 
believe.  It  is  not  true  to  represent  the 
archbishop  as  a  mere  machine,  even  if 
ministorisJ  in  the  confirmation.  I  have 
shown  some  duty  attaching  to  that  office, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  returning  officer  at  a 
parliamentary  or  municipal  efection.  This 
confirmation  is  necessary  to  give  the  new 
bishop  all  his  rights.  The  Archbishop  is 
not  unlikely  to  make  some  inquiiy  touch- 
ing the  bishop  elect:  and,  if  the  result 
should  lead  him  to  the  opinion  that  the 
appointment  would  be  injurious,  he  may 
(as  we  have  seen)  advise  the  Crown  in  the 
first  instance  against  issuing  the  conge 
d*elire  and  letter  missive.  Even  after- 
wards, if  he  is  since  informed  of  facts 
which  really  convince  him  of  such  mis- 
chief, he  may  still  resort  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  request  to  be  relieved  from  thepainful 
duty  imposed  bv  the  statute.  He  may 
make  it  clear  that  the  conge  d*elire  and 
letter  missive  were  obtained  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  and  ought  to  be  set  aside. 

Extreme  cases  are  ingeniously  devised, 
but  are  not,  and  cannot  with  decency  be 
thought,  possible.  But,  even  if  the  worst 
be  supposed,  if  the  Crown  wiU  persist 
against  warning  and  remonstrance  in 
nominating  a  bishop  whom  the  metro- 
politan oannot  consent  to  confirm  without 
violating  his  conscience,  his  duty  is  clear. 
He  must  act  as  some  of  our  predecessors 
in  old  times  have  done,  when  required  to 
submit  to  dictation  from  the  Crown :  they 
forfeited  their  offices  by  not  obeying :  he 
must  resign.  From  the  course  taken  by 
the  present  Archbishop,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  after  hearing  of  the  objections  no- 
toriously made  to  the  doctrine  of  Bishop 
Hampden,  his  Grace  has  formed  the  de- 
liberate opinion  that  those  objections  have 
no  solid  foundation. 

I  would  ask  whether  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  any  person,  until  within  these 
few  weeks,  and  until  this  unhappy  con- 
trovers^r  aroae,  that  the  absolute  power  of 
appointing  bishops  was  not  in  the  Crown. 
It  It  has  only  come  into  being  sinoe  this 
very  inflamed  state  of  mind  nas  arisen, 
surely  we  ought  to  regard  all  arguments 
upon  the  subject,  drawn  from  remote 
antiquity  and  ft*om  obscure  cases,  with 
very  considerable  jealousy.  When  I  heard 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  with  his  impressive 
solemnity  of  manner,  entreat  tnat  we 
would  not  expose  the  Archbishop  to  the 
mockery  and  shadow  of  having  all  the 
prayers  recited,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 

f}ing  through  a  form  and  acting  a  farce, 
co^eas  I  hardly  knew  how  to  meet  it. 
Are  tiie  dean  and  chapter  to  be  treated  aa 
nothing?  Do  they  proceed  withoutnrf^er 
and  without  solemn  ceremony  P    If  they 
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are  reanired,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
under  tne  threat  of  penal  oonseqnenoeB,  to 
elect  a  particular  person,  and  none  other, 
the  law  which  compele  them  may  be  an 
unreasonable,  ill-considered,  and  impious 
act  of  parliament  that  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed; but  why  should  there  be  more 
objection,  on  account  of  this  solemnity 
being  introduced,  to  the  archbishop's  share 
than  to  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter  P  I 
forbear  for  obvious  reasons  entering  more 
fully  into  that.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Boman  augurs,  who  were  said  never  to  meet 
one  another  without  laughing(a) :  and  I 
think  ihat,  if  these  ^ntlemen  had  induced 
us  to  issue  this  wnt  upon  considerations 
of  the  incredible  scandal  and  impropriety 
of  using  a  solemnity  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, they  would  have  had  some  reason  to 
laugh  at  our  expense. 

I  agree  with  my  brother  Coleridge  that 
our  time  has  been  much  too  short  to  write 
as  fully  as  might  be  desired,  though  not, 
I  think,  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion.  I 
have  devoted  as  much  time  as  I  could 
afford  to  the  task  of  placing  m^  conclu- 
sions upon  paper,  that  nothing  might  bear 
the  least  appearance  of  captious  remarks 
upon  what  hjAB  fallen  from  my  two  learned 
brethren  in  their  most  able  and  well-con- 
sidered arguments.  I  abstain  from  all 
such  remarks,  with  this  single  exception, 
that  my  brother  Coleridge* e  argument  has 
strengthened  my  opinion  against  the 
motion,  by  proving  how  the  plain  law  of 
England  may  be  out  in  haasard  by  learned 
speculations  on  obscure  works  of  doubtful 
import  anywhere,  and  of  no  authority 
here. 

Now  comes  the  Question  which  presses 
most  on  my  mino.  Having  stated  my 
reasons  for  the  opinion  which  I  deliber- 
ately form,  and  conscientiously  entertain, 
that  this  never  has  been  at  any  time  the 
law  of  England,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Court  ought  to  refuse  the  writ  of 
mandamns.  But  upon  that  opinion  I  have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  have  felt 
the  greatest  possible  hesitation  in  acting, 
because  I  feel  the  authority  of  my  two 
learned  brothers,  and  the  ungracious 
appearance  of  refosin^  the  opportunity  of 
inquiry.  In  any  ordinary  set  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  case  of  an  inclosure,  of  a 
railway,  or  matter  of  property,  we  should 
have  no  question  whatever  that  the  doubt 
of  any  one  on  the  Bench  wo  aid  have  made 
further  inquiry  desirable.  I  should  have 
instantly  agreed.  A  writ  of  error  would 
lie  in  that  case  to  correct  any  opinion 
that  might  be  shown  on  more  discussion 
to  be  erroneous.  But  every  judge  must 
act  on  his  own  conviction.  I  own  that  my 
opinion  is  so  entirely  settled,  and  I  must 

(a)  Cic.  De  Divinat.  II.  24.  51. 


say  so  entirely  unchanged  by  what  I  have 
heard  of  the  argument  to-dav,  that,  feeling 
the  utmost  disposition  to  ao  all  that  can 
be  done  to  show  my  respect  for  my  learned 
brothers,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  con- 
sent to  say  for  my  part  that  this  writ 
ought  to  go.    I  think  it  ought  not ;  I  feel 
confident  that,  if  it  went,  it  would  be  good 
for  nothing.    If  held  valid  primd  faciei  1 
have  no  doubt    that  the    return    which 
would  be  made  to  it  would  give  it  a  com- 
plete answer.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
effect  of  all  this  would  be  to  keep  alive  the 
dreadful  agitation  and  frightful  state  of 
religious  or  rather,  let  me  say,  theological 
animosity  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  in  this  country.    There  would  be 
a  delay  of  at  least  two  years:  probably 
foar  more  days  would  be  consumed  in 
argument :  and  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
more  when  it  would  come  into  the  Court 
of  Error.     The    bishopric  all  that  time 
would  be  vacant :  perhaps  other  vacancies 
might  occur ;  and  no  doubt  the  example 
here  set  would  be  followed :  and  in  every 
case  I  should  exnect  in  the  excited  state 
of  men's  minds  that  the  archbishop  would 
be  called  upon  to  summon  all  mankind  to 
hear  whether  they  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  bishop  elect,  and  to  open  a 
court  that  would  probably  never  be  closed. 
We  have  a  discretion   to  issue,  or  to 
withhold,  the  writ  of  mandamus.    Sup- 
posing even  that  I  thought  it  very  doubtful 
now  the  law  was,  supposing  that  I  thought 
that  the  archbishop  was  bound  to  hold  a 
court  for  confirmation,  still  I  apprehend 
that  I  should  have  a  discretion  to  exercise. 
The  Bishop  of  Mancheeter  has  been  conse- 
crated, in  spite  of  some  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion :  and  1  believe  it  would  oe  hela  that 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester'e  consecration 
cannot  be  questioned.    This  opposition  is 
put  forward  before  consecration :  but,  if 
consecration  had  taken  place,  or  even  now 
should  follow,  then  I  apprehend  that  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  except  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  proceeding  is  altogether 
null  and  void :  of  this  I  see  no  trace  of 
anv  evidence  whatever  in  any  records  in 
'this  country ;  only  some  few  words  scat- 
tered in  ancient  volumes,  recording  the 
events  of  a  state  of  society  the  most  un- 
certain and  obscure. 

Now,  under  all  these  considerations, 
feeling  the  utmost  respect  for  my  learned 
brethren,  and  the  greatest  regret  that  we 
do  not  take  the  same  view,  I  must  own 
that  I  feel  that  some  deference  is  due  also 
to  the  high  person  who  is  named  as  the 
defendant  in  this  rule.  Some  deference 
is  due  to  those  who  certify  the  fitness  of 
Bishop  Hcwhpden  for  the  office  to  which  he 
is  elected.  Still  more  deference  is  due  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  State.    It  seems  to  me  that 
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we  Bhonld  be  putting  everything  to  hazard, 
and  leading  to  consequences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  if  we,  who  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  such  law  as 
that  upon  which  these  parties  seek  to  act, 
enconraged  the  smallest  donbt  as  to  its 
existence.  Beserving  my  opinion  on  that 
point  till  I  had  heard  all  the  observations 
of  my  learned  brothers,  and  keeping  my 
mind  open  to  the  last,  and  free  to  say 
that  this  is  a  question  which  ought  to  l>e 
discussed,  I  must  fairly  say,  with  all  re- 
spect for  my  brother  Ooleric[ge*$  admirable 
argument,  that  it  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  the  most  simple  con- 
struction of  the  plainest  language,  and  the 
most  inveterate  and  uniyerfal  opinion  on 
its  effect,  to  the  speculations  of  tnose  who 
will  briug  their  forgotten  books  down,  and 
wipe  off  the  cobwebs  from  decretals  and 
canons,  before  they  can  find  one  argument 
for  disturbing  the  settled  practice  of  three 
hundred  years. 

In  my  opinion  this  rule  ought  to  be 
discharged. 

No  order  was  made,  (a) 

(a)  The  following  opinion  as  to  an  appeal  is 
printed  in  Jebb's  report,  p.  497  : — 

**  As  fhe  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  given 
no  judgment  in  this  case,  neither  declaring  what 
the  law  is,  nor  enabling  the  objectors  to  ascer- 
tain it,  we  cannot  suggest  any  other  means  by 
which  redress  can  be  secured. 

''We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  writ  of  error 
lies  from  the  late  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that  remedy  being  confined 
to  cases  where  the  writ  of  mandamus  has 
issued,  and  it  is  for  this  veiy  reason  that  on 
other  occasions,  however  unimportant  (as  Lord 
Denman  admitted  in  his  judgment),  where  any 
of  the  judffes  have  expressed  the  slightest  doubt, 
the  Court  has  always  allowed  the  writ  to  go,  to 
prevent  a  failure  of  justice ;  the  late  statutes  of 
1  Wm.  4.  c.  21.,  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  67.,  having 
been  parsed  expressly  fbr  the  purpose  of  giving, 
by  m^ans  of  that  writ,  more  easy  and  effectual 
relief. 

**  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  appeal  lies 
in  die  present  case  from  the  sentence  of  the 


Matibials  masb  V8B  07.— l%.e  report  of 
the  argument  is  compiled  from  the  report 
in  11  QB.,  483,  and  JM*8  wrboHm 
'*  Beport  of  the  case  of  the  Bisht  Bev. 
Dr.  Hampden"  Ac,  London,  1849;  the 
judgments  are  reprinted  from  11  Q.B. 


Vicar  General  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  ConncQ,  the  want  of  such  a  power  of 
app^  having  not  only  been  admitted,  both  by 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar  during  the  late  ail- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  having 
also  been  expressly  deckured  by  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson,  in  his  judgment. 

"We  think,  however,  that  under  these  cir- 
oumstanees,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  objec- 
tors to  present  a  petition  to  tlie  House  of  Innds, 
setting  fonli  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  praying 
their  lordships  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  providing  an  adequate 
remedy,  and  for  ascertaining  what  the  law  on 
this  subject  really  is.  As  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  are  equally  divided  m  opinion^ 
it  is  obvious  that  the  law  is  at  present  doubtful, 
and  &at  the  Court  is  unable  to  remove  that 
doubt;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
matest  inconvenience  must  exist  so  long  as  the 
doubt  remains ;  for  not  only  may  the  veiy  same 
difficulty  recur  on  every  ftiture  confirmation  of  a 
bishop,  but  the  validity  of  Dr.  Hampden's  epia- 
90^  acts,  and  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdictioni 
will  be  liable  to  be  disputed.  Independeotiy  of 
these  reasons,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  disposed  to  entertain 
such  a  petition,  as  involving  matters  affecting  its 
own  privileges ;  for  if  Dr.  Hampden's  election 
be  not  duly  confirmed,  he  has  no  right  to  a  seat 
in  that  house,  that  right  accruing  only  upon 
confirmation,  when  leguly  performed. 

"FiTSBOT  Kbllt. 
''J.  Addams. 
*'  A.  J.  Stsphxhs, 
"Sdward  Badblbt. 
'<  Temple,  Feb.  18,  1848." 

"  In  consequence,  however,  of  recommenda- 
tions from  quarters  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect, the  promoters  did  not  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion, embodied  in  the  foregoing  opinion,  to  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Lords." 
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Between  John  Thomas  Bubon    -  -  -  -        Plavniiff. 

AND 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Denman  ....        BefeTidcmt. 


Action  of  Tbespass  tried  at  Bar  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
before  Parke,  B.,  Aldkbson,  B.,  Rolfe,  B.,  and  Platt,  B., 
February  14,  16,  and  16,  1848.    (Reported  in  2.  Ex.  167.) 

Action  of  trespass  against  the  commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war  for  seizing  slaves  and  goods 
belonging  to  the  plaintifF,  a  foreigner,  at  Gallinas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Afnea.  Evidence  was 
given  that  the  defendant  proceeded  to  Gallinas  at  the  request  of  the  Grovemor  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
effect  the  release  of  a  British  subject ;  that  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  with  the  native  ruler,  he  there 
seized  the  plaintifrs  slaves  and  liberated  them,  having  destroyed  the  barracoous  in  which  the 
slaves  were  confined  in  order  to  be  ready  for  exportation  in  slave  ships,  and  their  contents ;  and 
that  his  proceedings  were  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Crown  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

fieid^y  the  Court  of  Exchequer — 

1.  Act  of  State  {tgain8tforeigner(^a) — JRatification^-^Seizure  of  Slave$. 

That  the  focoible  seizure  and  liberation  of  slaves  owned  by  a  foreigner  in  territories  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  by  a  British  naval  officer  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Cn»wu,  was  an  act  of  State,  for  which  no  action  would  lie  by  the  foreigner  against  the 
officer  i  and  (dubitante  Parke,  B.)  that  a  subsequent  ratification  by  the  Crown  of  the 
seisure  was  equivalent  to  a  prior  command,  and  protected  the  officer ;  and  that  such 
defence  waa  open  under  the  general  issue. 

2.  Slave  Trade{b)— Treaty, 

That  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  declaring  the  slave  trade  unlawful  would 
not,  in  the  absence  of  a  Spanish  law,  render  a  Spanish  subject  incapable  of  acquiring  a 
property  in  slaves  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade,  or  debar  him  from  maintaining  an  action 
for  a  seixure  of  such  slaves  not  authorised  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(a)  As  to  acts  of  war  and  of  State,  see  Nabob  of  Camatic  t.  East  India  Co.  1  Vea.  J. 
871,  2  Yes.  J.  56,  8  Bro.  P.O.  298,  4  Bro.  P.C.  100;  Elpfdmatone  v.  Bedreechund,  2  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  879, 1  Enapp316;  Secretary  of  State  in  CouneiiY.  Kammaehee  Boye  SoJuUm,  18  Moo. 
P.C.  22 1  Eaet  India  Co,  v.  Syed  AUy,  7.  Moo.  Ind.  App.  555ft ;  Dhaekgee  y.  EaH  India  Co, 
2  Morley  Dig.  807 ;  Rajah  of  Coarg  v.  East  India  Co,  29  Beav.  800 ;  Rajah  Salig  Ram  v. 
Secretory  qf  State  for  India,  L.B.  Ind.  Awp.  Supp.  Vol.  p.  119;  Forester  and  others  v.  Sec- 
retary of  State  fvr  IndiOy  ib.  p.  10;  The  Caroline,  3  Phillimore  Int.  Law  b\  %  Le  Caux  v. 
Eden,  2  Dougl.  594 ;  Moodelay  v.  East  India  Co,  1  Bro.  P.C.  469  ;  Feather  v.  Reg,  6  B.  &  S. 
at  p.  296  i  Sirdar  Bhagwann  Sing  t.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  L.R.  2.  Ind.  An.  88 ;  Doss 
V.  Secretary  of  State,  L.R.  19,  Eq.  509,  Walker  y.  Baird,  1892,  App.  Ca.  491,  61  L.J.  P.C.  92. 

(6)  See  Santos  v.  IlUdge,  8  C.B.  N.S.  861 ;  Tobin  v.  Reg,  16  C.B.  N.S.  810;  82  L.J.  C.P.  199. 


TsBSPASB.— The  first  count  of  the  de- 
clftration  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
a  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  was  lawfully 
possessed  of  certain  slayes,  goods,  chat- 
tels, effects,  Ac,  without  the  dominions 
of  the  StoTereign  of  these  realms,  that  is 
to  say,  of  four  thousand  slares,  of  the 
value  of  100,0001.,  and  of  divers  goods, 
chattels,  effects,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  that  the  defendant  afterwards,  and 
with  force  and  arms,  seised,  took,  and 
carried  away  the  said  slaves,  goods,  chat- 
tels, effects,  Ac,  whereby  the  same  became 


and  were  wholly  lost  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
second  count  stated  that  the  defendant, 
on  &c.,  with  force  and  arms,  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  burnt, 
damaged,  and  destroved  divers  other 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  the  plain- 
tiff, Sec. 

The  defendant  pleaded— 

First,  not  guilty. 

Second,  to  the  first  count,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  lawfully  possessed  of 
the  said  slaves,  goods,  chattels,  effects, 
&o.,  or  of  any  of  them. 
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Third,  to  the  first  count,  that  the  slayes, 
goods,  &c.,  were  captured  by  command 
of  Siacea,  King  of  Gallinas,  in  a  war  by 
him  against  the  plaintiff  and  others. 

Fonrth,  to  so  mnch  of  the  first  oonnt 
as  relates  to  the  slaves,  that  a  treaty 
had  been  made  by  England  with  Spain, 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  incor- 
porated in  6  &  7  WiU.  4.  ;  that  the 
plaintifi"  was  a  Spanish  subject;  that 
the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  the  said 
slaves,  against  their  will,  on  the  coast 
of  A&ica,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
oa  the  slave  trade  by  transporting  them 
beyond  the  seas,  to  the  West  Inmes,  to 
be  there  sold  and  used  as  slaves,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty 
and  in  violation  thereof;  whereupon  the 
defendant,  being  a  commander  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  duly  authorised  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said 
treaty,  as  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Vietoria,  and  by  her  command, 
did  seise,  take,  and  carry  away  the  said 
slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them 
free,  and  preventing  the  plaintiff  from 
acting  as  aforesaid,  and  violating  the  said 
treaty,  and  set  them  free,  using  no  un- 
necessaiy  violence,  and  doing  no  more 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Fifth,  that  the  law  of  Spain  had  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  illep^,  that  the 
plaintiff  as  a  Spanish  subject  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  said  slaves,  and  the  defen- 
dant aa  a  British  subject  had  set  them 
free. 

Sixth,  that  by  the  law  of  Gkkllinae  the 
■lave  trade  against  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  was  illegal,  and  slaves  were 
liable  to  be  set  free  by  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  and  that  the  defendant,  at 
the  command  of  the  sovereign,  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  Gkillinas,  set  them  free. 

Seventh,  that  the  defendant  set  free  the 
said  slaves  who  were  held  in  slavery 
^^inst  their  will,  by  the  authority  of 
King  Siaeca,  who  had  absolute  and 
supreme  authority  over  the  country. (a) 

JBighth,  that  the  slaves  were  bom  free 
in  Africa,  and  held  in  slavei*y  by  the 
plaintiff  in  a  country  not  subject  to  Eng- 
Ush,  Spanish,  or  anj  other  laws,  and  that 
to  prevent  their  bemg  transported  to  the 
West  Indies  as  slaves,  the  defendant  set 
them  free. 

Ninth,  that  the  soods  and  chattels  had 
been  procured  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
whereupon,  &c.,  as  in  the  fourth  plea. 

There  were  similar  pleas  to  the  second 
count. 

(a)  Dwing  the  trial  lea?e  was  given  to  amend 
this  plea  by  adding  with  the  concairence  and 
authority  of  certain  chiefs  whose  names  are  un- 
known. 


Beplication  to  the  fourth  plea,(a)  that, 
though  true  it  is  that  the  said  treaty  was 
entered  into  and  concluded  and  ratified 
as  therein  mentioned,  and  that  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament  was  so  passed,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  snch  commander  duly 
authorised  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
'  visions  of  the  treaty,  nevertheless  the  de- 
fendant seized,  took,  and  carried  awav  the 
said  slaves  without  the  command  of  Her 
Msjesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  not  by  the 


(a)  The  replications  to  the  4th,  9th,  and  16th 
pleas  were  originally  as  fbllows: — That,  at  the 
said  time  when,  &c.,  the  said  slaves  were  on 
land,  and  at  the  said  place  in  the  said  pleas  men- 
tioned, being  a  certain  place  or  country  called  Qal- 
linas,  and  not  parcel  of  or  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  or  subject  to  the  laws,  treaties,  or 
regulations  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Spain, 
to  wit,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  were  not, 
nor  were  nor  was  any  or  either  of  them  on 
board  any  ships  or  vessels,  nor  had  the  same, 
or  any  or  either  of  them,  been  at  any  time  met 
with  or  found  by  the  defendant,  or  by  the  said 
ship  of  war  whereof  he  was  such  eommander,  or 
by  any  ship  of  war  or  cruiser  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  upon  or  dnrine  any  voyage,  neither  had 
any  ship  or  vessel  having  the  said  slaves,  or  any 
or  either  of  them  on  board  thereof,  or  intended 
to  receive  the  same,  or  any  or  either  of  them 
on  board  thereof,  or  from  which  the  same  or 
any  or  either  of  them  had  been  disembarked, 
been  met  with  or  found  by  the  defendant,  or  by 
the  said  ship  of  war  whereof  he  was  such  com- 
mander, or  by  any  ship  of  war  or  cruiser  of  Her 
Migesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  upon  or  during  any  voyage,  nor  taken 
or  detained,  visited  or  searched,  by  the  defen 
dant  or  by  any  officer  commanding  any  ship  of 
either  of  their  said  Majesties,  under  the  pio- 
visions  of  the  said  treaty. — ^Verification. 

To  these  replications  the  defendant  demurred 
on  the  g^und  that  the  replications  admitted  an 
inteUded  violation  of  the  treaty,  which  the 
defendant  was  justified  in  preventmg. 

Sir  T.  Wilde  argued  in  support  of  the  de- 
murrer (5th  June  and  13th  Nov.  1844),  and 
cited  the  following  statutes  and  cases : — 51  Qeo. 
8.  c.  28. ;  58  Geo.  8.  c.  86. ;  6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  6. ; 
Conway  V.  Gray  (10  East,  586) ;  Johnston  v. 
Sittton  (1  T.B.  546);  Forbes  v.  Cochrane 
(2  B.  fa  C.  448) ;  Madrazo  v.  WMee  (8  B.  & 
Aid.  858)  ;  The  Atnedie  (1  Dod.  84,  m.)  ;  The 
Donna  Marianna  (1  Dod.  91) ;  The  Diana 
(1  Dod.  95) ;  Handcoch  v.  Baher  (S  B.  &  P. 
260). 

Sir  F.  Kelly  argued  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
cited  the  foUowing  statutes  and  cases : — 5  Cieo.  4. 
c.  118.;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  98. ;  Le  Louie  (2  Dod. 
210)  ;  Com.  Dig.  tit.  "  Pleader  "  (8  M.  16). 

Sir  T.  Wilde,  in  reply,  cited  47  Geo.  3.  sees.  1. 
c.  86. ;  5  Owi.  4.  c.  118. ;  and  8  &  4  WiU.  4. 
c.  78. 

The  Court  suggested  that  the  replications 
should  be  amended  by  traversing  the  command 
of  the  Queen,  which  was  accordiQgly  done. 
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command  of  her  said  Majesty,  modo  et 
farmd,  oonoluding  to  the  ooxmtTy. 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff:  M,  B.  Hill, 
Q.O.,  Jfar<tti,(a)  and  Robinson. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant :  The  Attorn 
ney-Gen&rcU  (Sir  «7b^f»  JerviB),(h)  Oodaon, 
OoeJcbwm,(c)  and  W%ae$.(d) 

In  the  conrse  of  the  case  the  AUomey- 
Oeneral  stated  that  he  appeared  for  the 
Crown. 

M.  B,  HUL  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and,  afber  referring  to  the 
statutes  58  Oeo,  8.  sess.  1.  c.  86.,  and 
6  &  7  TFi2l.  4.  c.  6.,  relied  upon  the  case 
of  Madraeo  v.  Wille8,{<^  as  an  express 
authority  to  show  that  a  foreigner,  who 
is  not  prohibited  from  earring  on  the 
slave  trade  by  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try, may,  in  a  British  Court  of  Justice, 
recover  damages  sustained  by  him  in  re- 
spect of  the  wrongful  seizure,  by  a  British 
subject,  of  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board  a 
ship  then  employed  by  him  in  carrying 
on  the  AfHcan  slave  trade. 

The  following  facts  were  proved  in  evi- 
dence :~-The  plaintiff  was  a  Spaniard, 
who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  at  the 
GkJlinas,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  equator.  He  possessed 
barracoons  or  factories  at  E^amasara, 
Ohicore,  Dombooorro,  Etaro,  and  other 
places  in  the  Gallinas.  The  defendant 
held  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  and  in  March  1840,  had  been 
placed,  as  senior  officer,  in  charge  of  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  lying  hetween 
Capes  Yerde  and  Palmas,  with  instruc- 
tions to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  Whilst 
so  engaged,  he  received  a  letter  dated  the 
80th  Octoher  1840,  from  Colonel  Sir 
Richard  Boheriy,  the  then  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  recjuestin^  him  to  take 
measures  for  the  immediate  liberation  of 
a  negro  woman  named  Fry  Normcbn,  and 
her  child,  British  subjects  belonging  to 
Sierra  Leone,  who  were  detained  as  slaves 
at  the  Gallinas  by  Prince  Manna,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  8iaMa,  the  negro 
sovereign  of  that  country.  This  letter 
contained  the  following  passage : — 

"  Bat  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  effect 
this  object  without  resorting  to  force,  you  will 
employ  force  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
as  your  orders  and  the  rules  of  your  service 
may  permit.  Should  circumstances  require  it, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  assist  yon  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  with  a  military  party  firom  this 
garrison,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may 
appear  to  you  adrisable." 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
lb)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
hmd. 

(d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(«)  8  B.  &  Aid.  368. 


Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Novemher 
1840,  the  defendant,  having  previously 
issued  a  **  general  order  "  respecting  the 
expedition,  entered  the  Gskllinas  Biver 
with  the  British  vessels  **  Wanderer," 
"  Bella,"  and  "  Saracen,'*  and  an  armed 
force  of  about  120  men.  Observing  that 
the  Spaniards  were  carrying  off  in  their 
canoes  a  namber  of  slaves,  the  defendant 
chased  them,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
about  ninety,  amongst  whom  were  two 
British  subjects,  named  John  Fraser  and 
John  Parker.  The  defendant  landed  at 
Dombocorro,  and,  having  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  plaintiff's  barracoons,  spiked 
the  guns  and  placed  sentinels  at  the 
doors.  At  this  time  the  government  of 
the  Gallinas  consisted  of  King  Siacea, 
his  eldest  son,  Prince  Manna,  and  three 
chiefs  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  The 
defendant  wrote  to  King  Siacea,  demand- 
ing the  liberation  of  Fry  Norman  and 
her  child,  and  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  in  cariTing  on  the 
slave  trade.  Several  letters  having 
passed,  the  woman,  Fry  Norma/n,  and  her 
child  were  delivered  up,  and  on  the 
2lBt  of  November  1840,  the  following 
treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the 
defendant,  and  Prince  Manna  on  behalf  of 
King  Siacea  (who  was  bedridden  from  old 
age),  and  the  chiefs  of  the  country  : — 

"In  consequence  of  the  white  slave-dealers 
settled  in  the  River  Qallinas  having  prevented 
the  boats  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  from 
receiving  the  common  rights  of  humanity  when 
in  distress  and  seeking  refuge  in  King  Siacca's 
waters,  in  riolation  Si  his  dignity  and  of  his 
rights,  thus  exposing  him  to  differences  with 
the  Queen  of  England ;  and  also  in  consequence 
of  a  Sierra  Leone  boy  haring  been  made  a 
slave  of  by  these  men  at  the  Biver  Gallinas, 
who  was  discovered  and  released  by  Com- 
mander Denman  on  the  19  th  inst. 

**  Ist. — King  Siacea  engages  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  factories  belonging  to  these  white  men 
without  dela^. 

"2nd. — King  Siacea  engagen  to  give  up  to 
Commander  Denman  all  the  slaves  who  were 
in  the  barracoons  of  the  white  slave-dealers 
when  he  entered  the  river,  and  have  been 
carried  off  into  the  bush. 

<*Srd. — King  Siacea  engages  to  send  these 
bad  white  men  out  of  his  country  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  within  one  month  ftt)m  this 
date. 

"4th. — ^King  Siaoca  binds  himself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  no  white  men  shall 
ever  for  the  future  settle  in  his  country  for  the 
purpose  of  slave-trading. 

<*  5th. — Commander  Denman,  upon  the  part 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  promises  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the 
Gallinas ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  ships 
shall  afford  every  assistance  to  Kmg  Siacca's 
subjects,  and  take  every  opportunity  (^  pro- 
moting his  oommerce. 
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**  6th.  ~Th6  QovewnoT  of  Sierra  Leone  will 
use  hii  influence  to  get  the  Sierra  Leone  people 
to  open  the  trade  with  King  Siacca*B  ooontiy. 

*'7th. — No  white  men  from  Sierra  Leone 
shall  settle  down  in  King  Siacca's  country  with- 
out his  full  permission  and  consent. 

"  8th. — All  complaints  the  King  Siaeca  may 
have  to  make  hereafter  concerning  any  of  Her 
Majes^s  ships,  be  is  requested  to  forward  at 
once  to  Sierra  Leone ;  and  a  fbll  investigation, 
and  such  redress  as  the  occasion  may  require,  is 
solemnly  promised  by  Commander  Denman  on 
the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

"  Done  at  Dombooorro,  in  the  Biver  Gallinas, 
this  21st  day  of  November  1840. 

"  Pkixcb  MAiniA  X  (Mark). 

"  LiGOMi  BoesBS  X  (Mark). 

*'  John  Silipui  Boobbs  X  (Mark). 

"Signed,  Jos.  Dbmmam,    Commander    and 
Senior  Officer  on  the  Sierra  Leone  Station." 

On  the  23rd  of  NoTember  the  defend- 
aat,  iu  the  ezecntion  of  this  treaty,  com- 
menced  burning  the plaintifl's barracoons. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Mannat  tlie  defendant,  with  his  own 
hand,  fired  two  rockets,  which  burnt  the 
barracoons  at  Kamasura.  The  defendant 
also  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Chicore,  by 
which  the  plaintiflTs  barracoons  iu  that 
place  were  aestroyed.  Before  the  expedi- 
tion landed,  there  were  about  900  Blayes 
in  these  barracoons,  besides  great  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ^n- 
Sowder,  spirits,  and  goods  of  various 
escriptions  adapted  for  slave  traffic.  On 
the  approach  of  the  expedition,  the  slave- 
dealers  deserted  the  factories,  and  let 
loose  the  slaves,  who  were  driven  up  the 
country.  Ghreat  numbers  of  these  slaves 
were  aiterwarda  taken  by  the  defendant 
and  carried  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they 
were  emancipated.  The  goods  were 
claimed  by  ^ne  Siaeca^  as  forfeited  in 
consequence  of  the  owner  having  acted  in 
defiance  of  his  law,  and  were  deuvered  up 
to  him ;  the  gunpowder  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  the  casks  of  spirits  were 
broken  in,  and  the  spirits  allowed  to 
flow  away  on  the  sand,  it  being  suggested 
that  they  were  poisoned.  The  defendant 
continued  to  filre  the  barracoons  until 
the  26th  (that  at  Dombecorro  beinffthe 
last  destroyed),  when  he  re-embarked  and 
proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  havinff  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  841  slaves.  On  the 
28th  the  defendant  wrote  to  the  Gk)vemor 
of  Sierra  Leone  a  detailed  account  of 
these  proceedings  at  the  Gallinas.  The 
Qovemor  •f  Sierra  Leone  forwarded  to 
Lord  John  BusselU  then  being  Her 
Miyesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department,  a  despatch 
dated  the  7th  of  December  1840,  in- 
closing the  defendant's  account  of  these 
proceedings.  A  report  was  also  sent  by 
the  defendant   to    Oaptain    Tuok^r,  the 


senior  officer  of  Her  Mi^eety's  ship  and 
vessels  on  the  westem  ooMfe  of  Afnoft, 
who  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiraltnr.  On 
the  17th  of  March  1841,  the  following 
letter  signed  by  the  Under-Seoretary  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  was  sent  by  the 
direction  of  Lord  John  BuaaeUf  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
under-flecretaries,  Yisoount  PalmerUon 
then  beinff  Her  Mi^esty's  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment : — 

"Downing  Street 
*'  Sot, — ^I  am  directed  by  Lord  Joan  Russell 
to  transmit  to  yon  herewitii,  for  the  infcnniatioB  of 
Viscount  Palmeistony  copies  of  two  despatches, 
and  of  their  indoenres,  which  have  been  receiTed 
firom  the  preceding  and  present  ^▼ernors  of 
Sierra  Leone;  the  former  reportrng  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Commander  the  Hononn!3>le  Joseph 
Denman,  in  the  Grsllinas,  by  which  that  officer 
has  effected  the  recovery  of  two  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  from  captivity,  the  destmction 
of  eight  slave  factories,  and  the  fiheration  of 
841  slaves;  and  the  latter  despatch  reporting 
the  ctreomstances  under  which  a  ^slave  dealer 
named  Canot  has  surrendered  himself  and  104 
shtves.  I  am  to  request  that,  in  laying  these 
papers  before  Yisconnt  Fafanerston,  yon  will 
state  to  his  lordship  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
proposes  to  present  them  to  Fariiamcnt,  by 
eonunand  of  Her  Miqesty,  omitting  only  cer- 
tain pas8a|;es  relating  to  Ctnot ;  snd  that,  with 
his  lordship's  ooncnrrenoe,  Lord  John  Bussell 
further  proposes  to  convey  to  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone  his  entire  approbation  of  Colonel 
Doherty's  conduct  in  urging  the  interposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  officers  on  behalf  of  the 
woman  and  child  who  were  detained  in  the 
Gallinas;  and,  secondly,  to  represent  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  entertain  a  hif(k 
sense  of  the  very  spirited  and  able  oonduct  of 
Commander  Denman,  and  its  important  results 
to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

''I  am.  Sir,  &c, 

"  JaXHS  SnFBBZI." 

•"J.  Backhouse,  Esq." 

On  the  23rd  of  March  1841,  Sir  Joh» 
Barrow,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Admiralty,  by  command  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  a  copy  of  the  defendant's 
letter  to  the  senior  officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  on  the  western  ooasl  of  Africa,  to 
which  the  following  reply  was  sent, 
signed  by  one  of  the  under-eecretaries  of 
the  Foreign  Department : — 

"[Slave  Trade.} 

**  Foreign  Office,  April  6, 1341. 
*'  Sir, — I  am  dire^ed  by  Viseount  Palmer- 
ston  to  acknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  23rd  ult.,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Conmiander  the  Honourable  Joseph  Denmao, 
reporting  his  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
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IB  patting  down  the  slave  trade.  I  am  to 
re^inest  that  yoa  will  state  to  the  Lords  Com- 
miflsionen  of  the  Admiralty,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  of  opinion  that  the  condact  of  Com- 
mander Denman,  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
slaye  factories  at  the  Crallinas,  ooght  to  be 
approved.  And  I  am  to  add  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  recommend  that  similar  operations 
shonld  he  executed  against  all  the  piratical  slave 
trade  establishments  which  may  be  met  with  on 
parts  of  the  coast  not  belonging  to  any  civilised 
power.  The  course  pursued  by  Captain  Den- 
man  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view ;  and  the  com- 
numding  ofioers  of  such  of  Her  Majesty's 
cruisers  aa  may  be  employed  in  such  duties 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  formal  per- 
mission of  the  native  chiefs  for  the  destruction 
of  the  slave  factories  within  their  territories, 
leaving  to  those  chiefs  all  the  merchandise 
which  mav  be  stored  up  in  those  ftustories,  the 
British  officers  contenting  themselves  with  de- 
stroying the  factories,  and  conveying  to  Sierra 
Leone  any  slaves  that  may  be  found  in  them. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  J.  Baokbousk.*' 

On  the  7th  A]iril  1841|  the  following 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Colonial  Office  to 
the  AdmiriUty,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
nnder-secretaries : — 

"Downing  Street 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to 
tnuasmit  to  yon  herewith  indoeed  copies  of  one 
diqiatcfa,  and  of  its  indosures,  and  an  extract 
of  another  despatch,  with  copy  of  its  indosure, 
which  have  been  received  from  the  preceding 
and  present  governors  of  Sierra  Leone,  re- 
porting the  proceedings  of  Commander  the 
Honourable  Joseph  Denman  at  the  Gallinas,  by 
which  that  officer  has  effected  the  recovery  of 
two  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  destruction 
of  eight  slave  factories,  and  the  liberation  of 
841  slaves  ;  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will 
lay  these  papers  before  the  Lords  Oommis- 
sionern,  and  move  their  lordships  to  express  to 
Gommaiider  Denman  the  high  sense  which  Her 
If ijesty'a  Goveniment  entertain  of  his  very 
spurited  and  able  conduct  at  the  Gallinas,  and  of 
its  important  results  to  the  interests  of 
bomaiiity. 

«I  am  Airther  directed  to  request  that  you 
will  move  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  instruct 
the  officers  commanding  Her  Mi^esW^s  ships 
and  vessels  on  the  western  coast  of  Anica,  that 
it  b  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment, 
that  operations  similar  to  those  undertaken  by 
Commander  Denman  at  the  Gallinas  should  be 
executed  against  all  the  piratical  slave  trade 
establishments  which  may  be  met  with  on  parts 
of  the  coast,  not  belonging  to  any  dvilised 
power.  I  am,  ftc., 

*<Jams8  Stsphbh." 

«<  R.  More  CFenaU,  Esq.,  M.P." 

On  the  28th  of  July  1841,  the  following 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Admiralty,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
nnder-seoretaries : — 

"  Sir,-— I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 


14th  instant,  transmitting  copy  of  Commander 
Denman's  report  of  lus  proceedings  at  the 
QaUinas  in  November  last. 

'*  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  state  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Commander  Denman  on  the  occasion 
in  question  were  highly  meritorious,  and  that  it 
is  extiemdy  desirable  that  a  similar  course 
should  be  pursued  in  other  places  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  being  possessions  of  any 
Buropean  power,  at  which  slave  trade  factories 
have  been  established. 

"Lord  Pabnerston  concdves  there  can  be 
littie  doubt  that,  in  all  such  cases,  an  agreement 
might  be  made  with  the  native  chiefs  smiilar  to 
that  which  was  made  by  Commander  Denman 
with  the  GkkUlnas  chiefe  ;  but  if  such  an  agree- 
ment should  in  any  case  be  found  impossible, 
the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  considering  European 
slave  traders,  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
native  chiefs,  as  persons  engaged  in  a  piratical 
undertakmg  ;  and  the  British  commander  would 
be  warranted  in  landing  and  destroying  the 
barraooons,  and  the  goods  contained  in  them, 
and  in  liberating  and  carrying  off  to  Sierra 
Leone  the  slaves  whom  they  might  find  therein. 

"Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion,  however, 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  such  cases,  that 
full  and  complete  proof  should  be  recorded  that 
the  buildings  and  property  destroyed  were  em- 
ployed for  slave  trade,  in  order  that  Her 
Mijesty's  Government  might  he  able  to  give  an 
induputable  answer  to  any  application  which 
might  at  any  time  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
slave-traders,  upon  the  false  pretence  that  they 
were  men  engaged  in  legal  commerce. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  Lbvbsok." 

The  above  letters  were  referred  to  in 
margin  as  annexes  to  the  following  letter 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  were  read,  together 
with  that  letter,  as  part  of  the  plaintiff's 
eyidenoe : — 

**  Foreign  Office, 

"May  20,  1842. 
**  My  Lords, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  instructions  ^ven  to  Her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing 
slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken  place  with 
reference  thereto,  as  detailed  in  the  papers 
named  in  the  margin  of  this  letter.  Her 
Majesty's  Advocate^eneral,  to  whom  these 
letters  have  been  submitted,  has  reported  that 
he  canaol  take  upon  himself  to  advise  that  all 
the  proceedings  described  as  having  taken  place 
at  Gallinas,  New  Cestos,  and  Sea  Bar,  are 
strictiy  justifiable,  or  that  the  instructions  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  officers,  as  referred  to  in 
these  papers,  are  such  as  can  with  perfect 
legality  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Queen's 
Advocate  is  of  opinion,  that  the  blockading 
rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  and 
carrying  off  persons  held  in  slavery  in  countries 
with  whidi  Great  Britain  is  not  at  war,  oanDOt 
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be  coumdered  as  Banotioned  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  by  the  provisions  of  any  existing 
treaties ;  and,  that,  however  desirable  it  may  he 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  a  good,  how- 
ever eminent,  should  not  be  obtained  otherwise 
than  by  lawful  means.  Accordingly,  and  with 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Gapt.  Nurse  at 
Rio  Pengas,  on  the  28th  April  1841,  as  well  as 
to  letters  addressed  from  this  department  to  the 
Admiralty  on  the  6th  April,  the  Ist  and  17th 
June,  and  the  28th  July  of  last  year,  I  would 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  lordships, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  naval 
officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
should  be  instructed  to  abstain  from  destroying 
slave  factories  and  carrying  off  persons  held  in 
slavery,  unless  the  power,  upon  whose  territory 
or  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  factories  or  the 
slaves  are  found,  should,  by  treaty  witik  Great 
Britain  or  by  formal  written  agreement  with 
British  officers,  have  employed  Her  Majesty's 
naval  forces  to  take  these  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade;  and  that  if,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  any  factory,  it  should  be 
found  to  contain  merchandise  or  other  property 
which  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  to  belong 
to  foreign  traders,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
include  such  property  in  the  destruction  of  the 
factory.  With  respect  to  that,  the  terms 
'blockade'  and  'blockading'  have  been  used 
by  British  naval  officers,  when  adverting  to  the 
laudable  practice  of  stationing  cruisers  off  the 
slave-factory  stations,  with  a  view  the  better  to 
intercept  vessels  carrying  on  slave  trade,  con- 
trary to  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
powers  to  which  such  vessels  belong;  but  as 
the  term  '  blockade,'  properly  used,  extends  to 
an  interdiction  of  all  trade,  and  indeed  all  com- 
munication with  the  place  blockaded,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  ibr  your  lordships'  consideration 
whether  it  will  not  be  proper  to  caution  Her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  upon  this  head,  lest,  by 
the  inadvertent  and  repeated  use  of  the  term 
'blockade,'  the  exercise  of  the  duty  confided 
to  British  officers  in  suppressing  slave  trade 
mifht  by  any  one  be  confounded  with  the  very 
diixerent  one  of  actual  blockade. 

"  I  have,  &c., 

"  Absbdbkn." 

The  correBpondence  relating  to  these 
proceedings  was  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  by  the  10  &  11  Viei.  o.  107.  a  snm  of 
7,500^  was  appropriated  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  on  the  ooast  of 
AfHca,  4,0002.  of  which  was  Toted  to  the 
defendant  and  his  men  for  their  seryices 
at  the  Ghikllinas.  The  present  action  was 
oommenced  in  the  year  1842. 

In  opening  the  defence,  the  AUomey' 
OenercU,  after  mentioning  that  he  ap- 
peared for  the  Crown,  stated  that  Gaptam 
Venman  had  proceeded  to  Gallinas  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  British 
subject  and  her  child,  illegally  detained 
there;  that  there  the  defendant  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Elne  Siacea  for  the 
nleaie  of  the  slaves  and  the  destruction 

I 


of  the  barracoons ;  and  his  proceedings 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Gk>Temment  and 
by  Parliament,  which  had  yoted  4,000^ 
in  remuneration  of  himself  and  his  men, 
and  ar^ed  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintamed.  The  plaintiff  has  not  proved 
his  property.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
municipal  law,  persons  may  have  a  pro- 
perty in  slaves;  but  every  one  being  of 
natural  right  free,  the  onus  of  shewing 
such  a  property  is  cast  on  the  party  who 
claims  it.  OhanceUor  Kent,  in  nis  '*  Com- 
mentaries, "(a)  after  adverting  to  the  case 
of  The  Anielopetih)  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  1825,  says  :— 

"  The  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Antelope 
and  in  the  English  cases  therein  referred  to,  is, 
that  a  right  of  brining  in  for  adjudication  in 
time  of  peace,  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  and  captured  on  the  hi^  seas  for 
that  cause,  did  not  exist ;  and  vessels  so  cap- 
tured would  be  restored,  unless  the  trade  was 
also  unlawful  and  prohibited  by  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belonged ;  and  if  a  claim  be 
put  in  for  Africans  as  slaves  and  property,  the 
**  onus  probandi "  is  thrown  upon  the  claimant  to 
make  specific  proof  of  the  incUvidual  proprietary 
interest,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  ^e  vessel  belongs." 

At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  slave  trade  was  piratical  and  il- 
legal by  the  common  law  of  nations ;  that 
doctrine,  however,  was  qualified  in  the 
case  of  Le  Lo»i9,{o)  Tne  decision  in 
Madrago  v.  WUle8,{di  which  is  relied  on  by 
the  plaintiff,  turned  on  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1817,  by  which  Spain  declared 
the  slave  trade  illegal,  but  at  the  same  time 
reserved  to  herseu  the  right  of  trafiick- 
ing  in  slaves  within  her  own  dominions. 
But  the  treaW  of  the  28th  June  1885,  em- 
bodied in  6  &  Y  WUl.  4.  c.  6.,  provides : — 

"  Article  I. — The  slave  trade  is  again  de- 
clared on  the  part  of  Spain  to  be  thenceforwaid 
totally  and  finally  abolished  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  Article  XL— Her  Majes^  the  Queen-Begent 
of  Spain,  daring  the  minority  of  her  daughter. 
Donna  IsabeUa  the  Second,  engages  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  horn  time  to  time 
afterwards  as  it  may  become  needful.  Her 
Majesty  wiU  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  preventing  the  subjects  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty  from  being  concerned,  and  her  flag 
from  being  used,  in  carrying  on  in  any  way  the 
trade  in  slaves ;  and  especially  that,  within  two 
months  after  the  said  exchange,  she  will  promul- 

S^te  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her  Catholic 
ajesty  a  penal  law,  inflicting  a  severe  punish- 
ment on  all  those  Her  CathcSic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects who  shall,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  traffic  in  slaves." 


(a)  Vol.  i.  pp.  191,  200,  4th  edit. 
(6)  10  Wheaton  Bep.  U^.  66. 
(c)  2  Dod.  210. 
(dt)   8B.  &Ald.d5a. 
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It  18  said  that  the  defendant  mnst  pro^e 
a  Spanish  law  giving  effect  to  the  treaty ; 
but  that  is  not  necessary.  If  a  Sovereign, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people,  makes  a 
treaty,  no  snbject  has  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  for  anything  done  in  parsaance  of 
that  treaty,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
mnnicipal  law  or  not;  for  his  assent  is 
virtually  implied  to  every  act  of  his  own 
Gk>vemment,  Gonway  v.  Oray.{a) 

Secondly.  The  docnments  adduced  in 
evidence  prove  the  issues  raised  on  the 
fourth,  ninth,  and  sixteenth  pleas,  that 
the  defendant's  act  was  authorised  by  his 
(Government.  The  defendant  held  a  com- 
mission as  an  officer  of  the  Grown  in  the 
Navj.  His  orders  were  general  and  dis- 
cretionary for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  it  matters  not  whether  he 
exercised  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  on 
sea  or  land.  It  is  enough  if  his  acts  are 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment 80  public  acts.  On  the  6th  and  7th 
of  April,  and  28tb  of  July  1841,  two  of 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  defendant's 
conduct ;  and,  as  the  Grown  can  do  no  act 
except  throuffh  its  responsible  advisers, 
their  approval  is  equivalent  to  the  Queen's 
command.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
command  should  be  antecedent  to  the  act 
done.  The  CaroHne.(]b)  In  the  case  of  the 
Bolla,{e)  where  an  American  ship  and 
cargo  were  proceeded  against  for  a  breach 
of  the  blocl»de  of  Monte  Video,  imposed 
by  the  British  commander,  Sir  Mome 
Popham,  without  any  communication  with 
his  Grovemment,  Lord  StoweU,  in  deliver- 
ing judgment,  says : — 

"  However  irregularly  he  may  have  acted  to- 
wards his  own  Goremment,  the  sabseqnent  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  adopting  that  enter- 
prise, by  directing  a  farther  extension  of  that 
conquest,  will  have  the  effect  of  legitimating  the 
acts  done  by  him,  so  far  at  least  as  the  subjects 
of  other  countries  are  concerned." 

[(d)These  cases  establish  that,  however 
irremlarly  a  naval  commander  may  have 
acted,  the  subsequent  recognition  of  those 
acts  by  his  own  government  legitimates 
those  acts  as  regards  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries.  A  naval  or  military  com- 
mander on  foreign  stations  must  have 
authority  to  act  in  emergencies  which 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  and,  if  the  govern- 
ment adopt  the  acts  of  its  officer,  even 
through  censuring  him,  the  officer  is  re- 
lieved from  personal  responsibility.  The 
question  then  lies  between  the  officer  and 
his  sovereign  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

(a)  10  Bast,  536. 

(6)  3  Phillim  Int.  Law,  60  (2nd  edit.). 
((?)  6  C.  Rob.  364. 

{d)  From  the  reports  in  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle, 


'  aggrieved  party  and  his  own  government 
on  the  other.  As  soon  as  a  ^vemment 
ratifies  and  adopts  the  act  of  its  servant, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  State,  for  which  the 
government,  not  the  individual,  is  respon- 
sible. A  private  party  aggrieved  is  not 
without  his  remedy,  but  his  remedy  is 
shifted.  He  seeks  redress  from  his  own 
government.  If  Mr.  Bwron  has  been  in- 
jured, his  remedy  is  by  application  to  the 
Queen  of  8j^in.  She  may  take  such  steps 
as  the  law  of  nations  allows  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  her  subject,  though  here  there  is 
no  ground  of  complaint.  His  complaint  is 
against  the  Grown,  and  he  has  no  remedy 
against  a  private  subject.] 

In  Best,  on  "  Presumptions  of  Law  and 
Fact,"(a)  it  is  stated  to  be 
*'  a  fixed  principle  that  every  ratification  has 
relation  btBtck  to  the  time  of  the  act  done. 
<0mni8  ratihabitio  retrotrahitur  et  mandato 
sequiparatur.' " 

Many  authorities  to  the  same  effect  are 
collected  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  Totter  v. 
North  (b) ;  Bro.  Abr.  Traverse,  3. ;  Lamh  v. 
Mills  (c) ;  TrevilUan  v.  Pine  (d) ;  Bro.  Abr. 
Bailiff,  2 ;  or  Manhy  v.  Long  (e).  The  effect 
of  this  ratification  by  the  Grown  was  to 
render  the  defendant's  act  an  act  of  State, 
in  respect  of  which  no  action  can  be 
maintained,  ElphinstonoY,  Bedreechimd,{f) 

Further,  the  defendant  acted  in  pursu- 
ance of  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
native  authorities  of  Gallinas,  and  that 
alone  would  be  a  good  defence. 

Hill,  in  reply :  All  the  barracoons  but 
one  were  destroyed  before  the  treaty ;  the 
treatrjr  itself  was  informal  and  is  insuffi- 
ciently proved,  and  had  not  been  ratified 
by  the  humble  parliament  of  Gallinas,  as 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  law. 
The  treaty  did  not  authorise  the  defendant 
to  destroy  the  barracoons,  but  the  de- 
fendant authorised  the  king  lo  do  so. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant 
was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grown. 
As  to  ratification,  it  has  not  been  pleaded. 

Pa&K£,  B.  :  The  ratification  might  be 
given  in  evidence  in  support  of  a  plea  of 
command. 

HUl:  Assuming  that  there  was  a  ratifi- 
cation, it  will  not  support  the  issues 
raised  on  the  Queen's  command.  The 
principle  on  which  the  ratiihabitio  has  pro- 
ceeded is,  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent,  and  it  has  onl^  been 
used  for  the  protection  or  justification  of 
the  agent,  when  the  act  done  is  founded 
on  a  right  existing  in  the  principal,  and 

(a)  Page  28. 

(6)  1  Saund.  d47c. 

(c)  4  Mod.  878. 

((f)  11  Mod.  112. 

(e)  8  Lev.  107. 

(/)  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  879  ;  1  Knapp,  816 
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not  in  the  agent  except  as  anthorised  by 
the  principal.  The  fiction  which  oarries 
back  the  ratification,  and  giyea  it  the 
force  and  operation  of  a  prior  command, 
18,  like  other  legal  fictions,  in  favour  of 
jnatice.  The  qnestion  between  the  parties 
IS  not  the  right  of  the  agent  to  do  the  act, 
bnt  whether  it  onght  to  have  been  done 
at  all.  If  the  principal  had  a  right  to  do 
it,  the  agent  is  empowered  to  vonch  his 
subsequent  ratification.  That  principle  is 
now  attempted  to  be  used  in  a  manuer 
which  neither  reason,  justice,  nor  analogy 
drawn  from  authority  can  justify.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
act  was  justifiable,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  party  committing  it  against 
examination  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  said  that  this  is  an  act  of 
State,  for  which  the  Crown  is  alone  respon- 
sible, and  not  a  matter  to  be  tried  by  the 
municipal  law.  But  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lication of  the  Act  in  the  Gazette,  by  wnich 
the  Queen  of  Spain  could  be  informed  of 
the  proper  mode  of  seeking  redress  for 
this  mjury  to  one  of  her  subjects. 

Secondly.  There  has  been  no  ratifi- 
cation. It  does  not  appear  that  the  letters 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  were  written 
by  authority  under  the  Great  Seal,  which 
is  necessary  to  render  the  Crown  respon- 
sible for  an  act  Uke  the  present,  which 
?;ive8  c<uu8  belli  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
ndeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  matter 
was  in  any  way  submitted  to  the  Queen. 
The  Court  will  not  presume  a  ratification, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  the 
Crown  responsible  for  a  yiolation  of  the 
law  of  nations  towards  a  friendly  power. 

The  Attorney  General  claimed  the  right 
of  reply,  but  admitted  that  he  could  not 
produce  anj  authority  establishing  the 
right  in  a  civil  action. 

Pabke,  B.  :  I  believe  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  granting  such  right  in  a  civil  action. 

Fa.£KE,  B.  {in  evmmina  tm) :  [(a)  The 
plaintiff*  complains  of  the  loss  of  300 
slaves  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
through  the  act  of  the  defendant.  He 
does  not  embrace  the  destruction  of  the 
barracoons,  for  they  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  local  proceeding,  and,  not  being  of  a 
transitory  character,  could  not  be  included 
in  this  cause  of  action.]  The  defendant 
has  pleaded  a  denial  of  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  the  slaves  and  ^ods  by  the  plain- 
tiff. With  respect  to  thiB  issue,  your  verdict 
must  be  for  the  plaintiff^  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  slaves  has  been  settled  by  the 
case  of  Le  Louie, {h)  which  has  been  re- 

(a)  The    passages    of    the    Bumming-up    in 

brackets  are  omitted  in  the  report  in  2  Ex.,  and 

Ara  supplied,  in  the  absence  of  other  materials. 

Times,  and   Morning  Chronicle  of 

18,  1848.  (6)  a  Dod.  210. 


ferred  to.  That  caae  was  decided*  in  the 
year  1817,  by  Sir  William  BooU,  who  went 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  laid  down  certain  posi- 
tions,  which  have  since  been  acquiesced 
in,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Those  positions  are  first,  that  dealers  in 
slaves  are  not  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  can  only  he  made  so  bv  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  country  to 
which  they  belong  prohibiting  the  alave 
trade ;  secondly,  that  trading  m  slaves  is 
not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nations ;  thirdly, 
that  the  right  of  stopping  and  searching 
ships  in  time  of  peace  is  not  a  right  whi(£ 
can  belong  to  any  nation  except  by  oon« 
tract  with  the  nation  to  which  such  ships 
belong ;  and,  fourthly,  that  if  there  be  a 
law  in  a  particular  eoimtry  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade,  it  is  not  open  to  everyone 
to  punish  the  offlander  against  that  law, 
but  proceedings  must  be  taken  in  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  own  country,  (a)  Those  pro- 
positions being  dear,  a  question  arises, 
whether  the  plaintiff  can  maintain  this 
action  for  taking  away  his  slave8.(5) 

[The  plaintinhad  in  that  country  a  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  which  by  the  law  of  the 
country  he  was  entitled  to  have.  With  re- 
spect to  this  issue,  the  verdict  should  be  for 
the  plaintiff.  With  respect  to  all  the 
other  issues  tiie  burden  of  proof  lies  upon 
the  defendant.  The  defeEdant  also  pleaded 
that  dealing  in  slaves  was  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  Spain,  and  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  a  Spanish  subject,  was  illegally 
possessed  of  the  slaves.  Now  the  Court  are 
all  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  has  not 
shown  that,  by  the  law  of  Spain,  it  was 
illegal  to  possess  slaves  or  to  transport 
them.  The  treaty  of  1835,  when  ex- 
amined, does  not  show  that  a  Spanish 
subject  might  not  possess  a  property  in 
slaves.  Upon  this  issue  the  verdict  must 
be  for  the  plaintiff.  The  next  plea  was 
founded  on  a  presumption  that  a  state  of 


(a)  "The  offender  should  be  punished  by 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  he  wua  guilty 
of  the  offence." — Morning  Chronicle, 

(6)  The  report  in  2  Ex.  goes  on:— "It 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether,  if  he  had 
been  simply  in  the  actual  possession  of  slaves, 
using  them  as  slaves,  he  could  have  recovered 
against  an^  person  who  took  them  away  {  on 
tliat  point  it  IS  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion, 
because,  aoeording  to  the  evidence  oo  both 
sides,  he  was  living  at  Gallinas,  where  it  was 
lawful  to  possess  slaves.  It  is  contended  that, 
by  the  law  of  Spain,  the  plaintiff  cannot  possess 
a  property  in  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  export- 
ing them,  as  slaoes,  to  the  West  Indies.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  of  such  law,  and  we 
are  all,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  second 
and  fourteenth  issues,  hoth  as  to  the  slaves  and 
the  goods,  must  be  found  for  the  plaintiff." 
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thingB  ezista  in  Gftllinas  which  moral 
philoBOpen  declare  nerer  existed  in  any 
country — a  community  without  law.  Bat 
it  iB  quite  clear  from  the  evidence  that  a 
Bystem  of  law,  thongh  a  rade  one,  existe 
in  GkbUtnaB,  and  therefore  that  plea  faik. 
The  plea  setting  forth  that  King  Siaeca 
was  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
Captain  Denman  acted  under  his  autho- 
rity and  directions,  is  for  the  jury ;  but 
some  of  the  acts  were  clearly  done  before 
the  meetinp^  between  Captain  Denman 
and  the  natiye  chiefs.  The  most  import- 
ant plea  is  that  the  expedition  was  an  act 
of  State,  and  that  Captain  Denman  was 
therefore  justified.] 

The  principal  question  is,  whether  the 
conduct  of  tke  defendant,  in  carrying 
away  the  slares,  and  committing  the 
other  alleged  trespasses,  can  be  justified 
as  an  act  of  state,  done  by  authority  of 
the  Grown.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
was  any  previous  authority.  If  the  de- 
fendant had  merely  instructions  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  set  out  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  those  instructions 
would  only  have  extended  to  the  stopping 
of  ships  in  the  high  seas,  within  the  limits 
agreed  to  by  the  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
crown.  Therefore,  the  justification  of  the 
defendant  depends  upon  the  subsequent 
miification  of  his  acts,  which  it  is  con- 
tended is  equivalent  to  a  prior  command 
which,  therefore,  affords  nim  equal  pro- 
tection. A  well-known  maxim  of  the  law 
between  private  individuals  is,  '*  Omni$ 
nUihabUio  retroirahUwr  et  mandato  cgquifch- 
vaimrJ'  If,  for  instance,  a  bailiff  distrams 
goods,  he  may  justify  the  act  either  by  a 
previous  or  subsequent  authority  from 
the  landlord ;  for,  if  an  act  be  done  by  a 
penKm  as  agent,  it  is  in  ffeneral  immaterial 
whether  tiie  authority  be  given  prior  or 
subsequent  to  i^e  act.  If  the  bailiff  so 
authorised  be  a  trespasser,  the  person 
whose  goods  are  seized  has  his  remedy 
against  the  prinoipaL  Therefore,  gener- 
ally speaking,  between  subject  and  subject, 
a  subsequent  ratification  of  an  act  done  as 
agent  is  equal  to  a  prior  authority.  That, 
however,  is  not  universally  true.  In  the 
case  of  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  who 
has,  b^  law,  a  right  to  a  half-year's  notice 
to  quit,  if  such  notice  be  given  bv  an 
agent  without  the  authority  of  the  land- 
lord, the  tenant  is  not  bound  by  it. 
Such  being  the  law  between  private 
individuals,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  act  of  the  Sovereign,  ratifying  the 
act  of  one  of  his  officers,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. [In  both  cases  it  must  appear 
that  the  servant  or  agent  acted,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  master  or  principaL 
The  defence  is  that  the  act  was  done,  not 
on  the  private  personal  account  of  the 
defendant,  but  as  an  act  of  state  on  be- 


half of  the  country,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  Crown  afterwards.  Now, 
you  must  be  satisfied  that  this  was  not 
done  out  of  the  defendant's  own  head, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  as  an 
officer  discharging  his  duty,  as  an  officer 
holds  a  commiBsion  under  the  Crown. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  his  superior.  Sir  B, 
Doherty,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
effect  the  release  of  Fry  Norman,  that  the 
defendant  entered  the  service,  though  it 
might  be  that  the  restoration  to  liberty 
of  the  other  slaves  might  have  been  in 
his  head  as  a  fiirther  object  at  the  same 
time.  If  he  acted  for  the  Crown,  then 
comes  the  question  whether  there  was 
a  subsequent  ratification  of  his  acts  by 
the  Crown  equal  to  a  prior  demand  by 
the  Crown.]  On  that  subject  I  have 
conferred  with  my  learned  brethren,  and 
chej  are  decidecfly  of  opinion  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Crown,  communicated 
as  it  has  been  in  the  present  case,  is  equi- 
valent to  a  prior  command.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  dissent ;  but  I  express  my  concur- 
rence with  their  opinion  with  some  doubt, 
because,  on  reflection,  there  appears  to 
me  a  considerable  distinction  between 
the  present  case  and  the  ordinary  case 
of  ratification  by  subsequent  authority 
between  private  individuals.  If  an  in- 
dividual ratifies  an  act  done  on  his  behalf, 
the  nature  of  the  act  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  still  a  mere  trespass,  and  the  party 
injured  has  his  option  to  sue  either;  if 
the  Crown  ratifies  an  act,  the  character 
of  the  act  becomes  altered,  for  the  ratifi- 
cation does  not  g^ve  the  p«rty  injured 
the  double  option  of  bringing  nis  action 
against  the  agent  who  committed  the 
trespass  or  the  principal  who  ratified  it, 
but  a  remedy  against  the  Crown  only 
(such  as  it  is),  and  actually  exempts  from 
all  liability  the  person  who  commits  the 
trespass.  Whether  the  remedy  a^nst 
the  Crown  is  to  be  pursued  by  petition  of 
right,  or  whether  the  injury  is  an  act  of 
state  without  remedy,  except  by  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  the  state  which  infiicts  it,  or 
by  application  of  the  individual  suffering 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  to  insist 
upon  compensation  from  the  government 
oi  this — ^in  either  view,  the  wrong  is  no 
longer  actionable.  I  do  not  feel  so  strong 
upon  the  point  as  to  say  that  I  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  my  learned  brethren ; 
therefore,  you  have  to  take  it  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court,  that  if  the  Crown,  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
ratified  the  defendant's  act  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  or  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, this  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
In  the  documents  which  have  been  read 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  ratification,  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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tbe  Lords  of  the  Admiralty » and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department, 
on  receiving  the  report  of  the  goyemor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  acconnt  of  the  trans- 
actions given  by  the  defendant  himself, 
expressed  their  approbation  of  what  he 
had  done.  The  acts,  indeed,  have  never 
been  published,  and  that  is  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  created  a  doubt  in  my 
mind.  But,  although  the  ratification  was 
not  known  before  this  action  was  com- 
menced, that  fact  makes  no  difference  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  A  previous 
command  would  be  unknown,  if  given 
verbally;  and  a  subsequent  ratification, 
though  unknown,  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
that  the  Crown  can  only^  speak  by  an 
authentic  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ratification 
ought  to  have  been  under  the  Great  Seal. 
We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  as  the 
original  act  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 
Crown,  if  communicated  by  a  written  or 
parol  direction  from  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, BO  this  ratification,  communicated 
in  the  way  it  has  been,  is  equally  good. 
£It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  Crown 
had  no  knowledge  of  these  proceedings, 
such  as  would  warrant  a  ratification. 
That  depends  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the 
facts — whether  the  defendant  took  posses- 
sion by  the  sentries  as  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  property,  or  for  that  of 
plundering  it — if  he  did  the  former,  and 
communicated  his  acts  fairly  to  the  Crown 
through  Sir  Bichcvrd  Doherty,  we  think 
the  ratification  protects  them.  We  are  all 
of  opinion  that  the  Appropriation  Act  is 
no  ratification  by  the  Crown,  such  as 
was  set  up  by  the  Attomey'OenercU,} 
I  should  observe  that  the  Court  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
defendant  to  prove  the  pleas  which  ex- 
nressly  state  the  authority  of  the  Crown ; 
for  if  this  act,  by  adoption,  becomes  the 
act  of  the  Crown,  the  seizure  of  the  slaves 
and  goods  by  the  defendant  is  a  seizure  by 
the  Crown,  and  an  act  of  state  for  whion 
the  defendant  is  irresponsible,  and,  there- 
fore entitled  to  a  verdict  on  the  plea  of 
•*  Not  Guilty." 

[(a)  The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  deal 

(a)  See  above,  p.  589n. 


with  the  plea  that  the  defendant  acted  by 
the  authority  of  Kin^  Siaeca,  and  re- 
viewed the  evidence  with  respect  to  it. 

The  jury  found  that  the  Crown  had 
ratified  the  act  of  the  defendant,  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  following  question,  framed  by 
Bolfe,  B.,  was  then  handed  to  the 
jury:— 

Whether  King  Siaeea  by  the  prince 
Manna  his  son,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Rogers  family,  and  other  chiefs  whose 
names  were  unknown,  of  the  Gallinas  had 
been  possessed  of  power  and  authority  to 
make,  and  did  make,  laws,  and  a  law  autho- 
rising Captain  Denman  to  take  such  slaves 
and  destroy  such  goods,  if  any,  as  he  did 
afterwards  take  and  destroy,  and  whether 
Captain  Denman  acted  in  pursuance  of 
such  law  in  takins  such  slaves  and  de- 
stroying such  goodB,  if  any,  as  he  did 
afterwards  take  and  destrojr. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, and  after  an  absence  of  some  time 
returned  into  Court. 

The  AttomeU'General  said  he  would  not 
ask  the  jury  K>r  their  verdict  upon  these 
issues,  but  would  withdraw  the  Siaeea 
pleas. 

A  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendant 
on  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  on  the  two  first 
counts  m  the  declaration  in  respect  of  tiie 
bills  of  exchange,  the  deeds  and  parch- 
ments, and  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  residue ; 
for  the  plaintiff  on  the  pleas  as  to  the 
plaintiff  not  being  lawfully  possessed  of 
the  slaves,  goods,  and  bills  of  exohans;e ; 
for  the  defendant  on  the  pleas,  that  vmat 
the  defendant  had  done  ne  had  done  by 
command.  On  the  Siaeoa  pleas  the  jury 
were  discharged.] 

Bobimon  tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions 
to  the  above  ruling,  but  the  plaintiff 
afterwsrds  obtained  an  order  to  discon- 
tinue ;  certain  terms  of  settlement  of  this 
and  other  similar  actions  having  been 
agreed  to. 

Materials  hade  use  or.— -The  above 
report  is  taken  from  2  i^.  167,  but  the 
I  passages  in  brackets  have  been  supplied, 
I  in  the  absence  of  other  materials,  from  the 
Timei  and  Morning  Chronicle  of  February 
16,  17  and  18, 1848,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings aro  reported  at  length. 
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Progeedinqs  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before 
Blagkburne,  L.CJ.,^6)  Crampton  and  Moore,  JJ.,  on  two  Infor- 
mations FOR  Seditious  Libel,  filed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
ex  ojfflcio,  ON  Demurrer  to  the  Defendant's  Plea,  and  on  De- 
murrer TO  THE  Attorney-General's  Replication.  May  8  &  10, 
1848.     (Reported  in  3  Cox  C.C.  93.) 

The  Dublin  grand  jury  having  foand  two  indictments  against  John  Mitchel  for  seditions  libel, 
he  pleaded  that  one  of  the  grand  jarors  who  found  the  bills  was  disqualified.  The  Attorney- 
General  thereupon  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  two  indictments,  and  filed  two  ex  officio  infor- 
mations in  respect  of  the  same  alleged  libels. 

Flea  to  the  first  information,  that  the  defendant  had  been  previously  indicted  for  the  same 
offence  and  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  thereon.     Demurrer  praying  final  judgment. 

Flea  to  the  second  information,  that  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence  was  still  pending* 
Replication  that  a  nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered  thereon,  praying  final  judgment.  Demurrer  to 
replication. 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland — 

1.  Proceeding  by  Information  afUr  Indictmeni-~Nolle  prosequi. 

That  a  plea  to  an  ex  officio  information,  stating  that  the  defendant  had  been  previously 
indicted  for  the  same  offence,  and  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  thereon,  was  bad— infor- 
mations qui  tarn  distinguished. 

That  a  plea  that  an  indictment  was  still  pending  for  the  same  offence  was  also  bad ;  also, 
that  after  the  entry  of  the  nolle  prosequi  the  indictment  was  no  longer  pending. 

2.  Practice — Pleading — Demurrer — Replication, 

That  the  Court  was  not  precluded  by  the  prayers  for  final  judgment  in  the  demurrer  and 
replication  from  giving  the  right  judgment  of  Respondeat  Ouster, 

(a)  See  MitcheFs  trial  for  felony,  below,  p.  599. 
(6)  Aftenvards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


Two  indictments  having  been  found  in 
the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland, 
against  John  Mitchel,  for  seditious  libels 
alleged  to  have  been  published  by  him  in 
the  United  Irishman  {a)  newspaper,  he 
pleaded  in  abatement  (b)  that  one  of  the 
grand  jnrora  who  found  the  bills,  being  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  borough  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  was  disqualified  under 
3  &  4  Viet.  c.  108.  s.  180.  Thereupon  the 
Attamey-Oeneral  entered  a  noUe  prosequi 
on  both  indictments,  and  filed  ex  officio 
two  separate  informations  for  the  same 

Sublications,  charging  one  of  them  in  the 
rst  information   and   the  other  in   the 
second.(c)      To  the  first  of  these  infor- 

(a)  The  first  number  appeared  Feb.  12,  1848. 

(6)  See  11  Law  Times,  112. 

(c)  The  second  information  was  in  respect  of 
an  article  in  the  United  Irishman,  of  March  4, 
1848,  headed  **The  French  Fashiou,"  which 
described  the  Revolution  in  Paris  as  "  a  lesson 
to  US,**  and  contained  the  following  passage  :— 

"  Every  street  is  an  excellent  shooting  gallery 
for  disciplined  troops;  but  it  is  a  better  defile 
in  which  to  take  them*  In  the  vocabulary  of 
drilling  is  no  snch  phrase  as  'Infantry — pre- 
pare for  window-pots,  brick  bats,  logs  of  wood, 
chimney-pieces,  heavy  furniture,  light  pokers, 
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mations  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  had 
been  indicted  for  a  seditious  libel  (setting 


&c.,  &c. ;'  and  these  thrown  vertically  on  the 
heads  of  a  column  below,  from  the  elevation  of 
a  parapet,  or  top  story,  are  irresistible.  The 
propelling  forces — ^viz.,  ladies,  or  chambermaids, 
or  men  who  can  do  no  better — ^have  tho 
additional  advantage  of  security;  and  the 
narrower  the  street,  and  the  higher  the  houses, 
the  worse  the  damage,  and  the  greater  the 
security.  A  military  proportion  we  reoommeud 
to  the  study  of  the  best  lady  in  the  land. 

"  Bottles,  delph,  and  such  missiles,  mixed  with 
these,  or  of  themselves,  not  only  knock  down 
and  wound  mfantry,  but  render  the  streets  im- 
passable to  cavalry  and  artillery.  A  horse  may 
dance  on  eggs,  but  no  squadron  can  charge  over 
broken  bottles.  Artillery  cannot  ride  over 
them,  nor,  indeed,  can  disciplined  footmen  keep 
the  step,  or  tread  among  them,  with  ease.  These 
admirable  weapons  abound  in  every  house  ;  and 
if  any  engineering  urn  bin  take  a  sinla-water 
bottle,  or  small  fiask  of  thick  gla»t(,  dry  inside, 
filled  with  bits  of  stone,  or  iron,  or  metal  of  any 
sort — ^nails,  for  instance— and  with  coarse  gun- 
powder thrown  into  the  interstices— cork  it  tight 
(the  cork  being  perforated),  and  then  attacn  a 
judiciously  adjusted  Aise»  he  will  possess  a 
domestic  bomb  or  grenade  by  which  he  can 
either  blow  his  arm  <Sf,  or  act  with  deadly  effeot 
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out  the  indictment),  and  duly  arraigned, 
and  that  the  Attomey-Genercd  had  entered 
a  nolle  prosequi  on  the  indictment,  and  that 
the  onence  charged  in  the  information 
was  the  same  as  the  offence  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

<<And  the  said  John  Mitehel  farther  saith 
that  he  oufi^ht,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  this  realm,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  sabjects  of  this  kingdom,  to  be  free  and 
exempt,  under  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  from 
being  compelled  to  answer  for  the  said  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  information  specified,  before 
any  justioe  or  minister  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
or  any  other  judge  in  any  court  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept upon  indictment  found,  or  presentment 
made,  on  the  oath  of  twelve  ^ood  and  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  the  county  m  which  the  said 
8uppoBed  offences  were  committed,  and  this  he 
the  said  John  Mitehel  is  ready  to  verif  y  •  where- 
fore he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  Court  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen,  now  here,  will  or  ought  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  information  aforesaid, 
and  that  by  the  (>>urt  here  he  may  be  dismissed 
and  discharged,  and  so  forth." 

Bemiurrer, 

'<  That  the  said  plea  and  the  matters  therein 
contained  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient 
in  law  to  preclude  the  Court  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  from  proceeding  upon  the  said  information 
against  him  the  said  John  Mitehel,  and  that  our 
said  lady  the  Queen  is  not  bound  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  answer  the  same ;  and  he  the  said 
Attorney-General,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
statute  m  such  case  made  and  provided,  states 
and  fhows  to  the  Court  here  the  following 
causes  of  demurrer  to  the  said  plea;  that  is  to 
say — 

"  That  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  said  plea  is 
a  plea  in  bar  or  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  also 
that  the  same  is  in  other  respects  uncertain,  in- 
formal, and  insufficient,  and  so  forth ;  and  this 
he  the  said  Attorney-General,  who  prosecutes  as 
aforesaid,  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  plea  in  this  behalf,  he  the  said 
Attorney-General  prays  judgment,  and  that  the 
said  John  Mitehel  may  be  convicted  of  the 
premises  above  charged  upon  him  in  and  by  the 
said  information.'* 

The  demurrer  in  the  first  case  being 
now  (May  8ih)  called  on  for  argament, 
was  opened  by— 

John  Perrvn,  for  the  Crown:  The  de- 
fendant's plea  is  bad.  First,  an  indictment 


against  cavalry  or  infantry  below — especially 
against  cavalr}'.  To  these  missiles,  from 
wmdows  and  house-tops,  revolutionary  citizens 
add  always  boiling-water,  or  grease,  or,  better, 
cold  vitriol,  if  available.  Molten  lead  is  good, 
but  too  valuable — it  should  be  always  cast  in 
bullets,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  house-tops 
and  spouts  furnish,  in  every  city,  abundance; 
but  care  should  be  taken,  as  they  do  in  Paris, 
to  run  the  balls  solid — you  cannot  calculate  on 
a  hollow  ball,  and  that  might  be  the  very  one 
selected  to  shoot  a  field  ofilcer." 


pending  is  no  bar  to  an  information  for 
the  same  offence.  Secondly,  the  entry  of 
a  TioUe  prosequi  has  pnt  an  end  to  the  in- 
dictment.    Hale  says  (a) — 

**  If  *  A  *  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  *  B,' 
and  there  is  another  indictment  afterwards 
taken  of  the  same  death  against  the  same  per- 
son, and  he  is  arraigned  upon  the  second  in- 
dictment, because  it  is  the  King's  suit,  the  second 
shall  not  abate ;  yet  usually  the  justices  quash 
the  other  by  judgment.'* 

Hawkins,  it  is  trne,  says  (&)-* 

*'  That  it  hath  been  holden  that  it  is  no  good 
plea  in  abatement  of  an  indictment,  as  it  is  of 
an  appeal  or  information,  that  there  is  another 
indictment  against  the  defendant  for  the  same 
offence.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  Court,  in  its 
discretion,  will  quash  the  first  indictment  if  any 
fault  can  be  found  with  it." 

But  it  is  plain  that  he  refers  only  to  q%^ 
tarn  informations.  In  book  2,  c.  26.  s.  1, 
he  enumerates  the  matters  for  which  an 
information  lies ;  and  in  section  4,  he  says 
generally— 

"As  to  the  second  particular,  viz.,  what 
ought  to  be  the  form  or  similar  informations  : 
having  already,  in  the  chapter  of  indictments, 
incidentally  shown  the  principal  points  relating 
to  this  matter,  I  shall  only  take  notice  in  this 
place,  that  seeing  an  information  differs  from  an 
mdictment  in  a  little  more  than  that  the  one  is 
found  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men  and  the  other 
is  not  so  found,  but  is  only  the  allegation  of  an 
offioer  who  exhibits  it,  whatsoever  certainty  is 
requisite  in  an  indictment,  the  same  at  least  is 
necessary  also  in  an  information,  and  con- 
sequently, as  all  the  material  parts  of  the  crime 
must  be  precisely  found  in  the  one,  so  must  they 
be  precisely  alleged  in  the  other,  and  not  by 
way  of  argument  or  recital." 

So  in  Bcieon,  Abr.  Tit.  Information,  A.,  an 
information  is  defined — 

"  An  accusation  or  complaint  exhibited 
against  a  person  for  some  criminal  offence, 
either  immediately  against  the  King  or  against  a 
private  person,  which  from  its  enormity  or 
dangerous  tendency,  the  public  good  requires 
should  be  restrained  or  punished,  and  differs 
principally  from  an  indictment  in  this,  that  an 
indictment  is  an  accusation  found  by  the  oath 
of  twelve  men,  whereas  an  information  is  only 
the  allegation  of  the  officer  who  exhibits  it." 

In  c.  26.,  where  Hawkins  treats  of  a  prior 
suit  depending  being  a  plea  to  an  infor- 
mation, he  evidently  refers  only  to  qui 
(am  informations,  for  he  says,  s.  68 — 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  viz.,  where  a  prior  snit 
depending  may  be  pleaded  to  such  an  informa- 
tion or  action,  it  seems  agreed,  that  wherever 
any  suit  on  a  penal  sttUute  may  be  said  to  be 
actually  depending,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  prosecution,  being  ex- 
pressly averred  to  be  for  the  same  ofitence." 

(a)  S  Hale  P.C.  289. 

(6)  9  Hawk.  P.C.  c  84.  s.  1. 
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There  is  no  reference  to  inf ormationB  e» 
officio,  and  none  of  the  oases  oited  refer  to 
informations  filed  eoa  qffioio.  There  is  this 
good  reason  for  the  distinction  in  infor- 
mations qui  torn,  because  the  informer  is 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  penalty,  and  it 
would  be  a  hardship  that  the  defendant 
should  be  subjected  to  a  second  prosecution 
for  a  pecuniary  penalty,  while  there  was 
a  previous  one  pending  against  him.  In 
Sir  William  WUhipole's  case,  (a)  an  indict- 
ment haying  been  found  against  him  for 
murder,  his  counsel  moved — 

"  that  be  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  upon  this, 
because  he  had  been  autrefms  arraigned  upon 
an  inquisition  of  murder  found  before  the 
coroner,  and  had  pleaded  thereto,  &c.,  and  so 
concluded  his  plea,  by  pleading  not  guilty  to 
the  felony.  But  it  was  held  by  all  the  Court 
that  this  was  no  cause  of  plea,  for  where  he  is 
not  convicted  or  acquitted  he  may  be  arraigned 
in  a  new  indictment" 

One  of  the  indictments  was  quashed,  but 
not  until  the  Oourt  had  ruled  that  the 
above  was  not  a  good  plea.  And  in  the  case 
of  John  8wan  and  Blizaheth  Jeffereya^Qi) 

"  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
in  the  bill  last  found  must  be  answered,  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  of  the  former,  for 
autrefois  cwraign  is  no  plea  in  this  ca^ ;  per- 
haps the  bill  last  found  is  better  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  than  the  former,  and  the 
King's  counsel  must  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
in  8ttch  manner  as  may  best  answer  the  ends  of 
public  justice  ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  Court 
must  take  care  that  the  prisoners  be  not  exposed 
to  the  inconvenience  of  undergoing  two  trials 
for  one  and  the  same  fact." 

In  Beg.  v.  Ooddard  and  OarUonXo)  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  an  indictment  for 
forging  an  assignment  of  a  leaAe,  and  a 
new  indictment  having  been  found,  it  was 
said — 

"  The  Court  would  not  determine  these  ex- 
ceptions, but  made  him  plead  to  that  where 
these  things  were  amended;  counsel  for  the 
defendants  then  moved,  *  that  before  the  Court 
would  make  them  plead  to  the  new  indictment, 
they  would  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants 
upon  this.'  But  the  Court  said  *they  would 
make  no  bargains  with  them.'  And  the  defen- 
dants pleaded  to  the  new  indictment.  Holt,  C.J., 
observing  that '  a  man  could  not  plead  over  in 
any  case  but  treason  or  felony,  and  not  in  a 
ease  of  misdemeanor,  and  that  a  man  after  he 
has  been  found  guilty  cannot  plead  that  indict- 
ment depending  in  abatement,  bnt  must  plead 
autrefois  convict,* " 

That  is  a  further  authority  to  show  that 
awtrefoie  aarraign  is  not  a  plea  known  to 
the  law.    In  Sex  v.  StraMon  and  other8,(d) 

(a)  Cro.  Car.  147. 

(b)  Fost.  C.  L.  106,  and  18  St.  Tr.  1,194. 

(c)  3  Ld.  Baym.  920. 
(<0  Dongl.  389,  949. 


an  information  having  been  filed  e» 
officio,  the  SoUoHor-Oefieral  applied  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  the  information 
should  not  be  quashed,  on  the  ground  that 
a  new  one  was  ready  to  be  nled,  which 
stated  the  ofience  more  particularly,  and 
was  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
charge ;  and,  in  support  of  the  rule,  ob- 
served that  the  defendant  oould  not  suffer 
any  injury, 

**  because  the  Crown  might  go  on  to  trial  and 
judgment  on  the  new  one,  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  the  other ;  for  that  on  indictment 
or  information  for  crimea,  the  pendency  of 
another  prosecution  cannot  be  pleaded,  as  it  may 
be  to  information  for  penalties." 

Sir  WiUiiaim  Wiihipole*8  case,  and  Bex  v. 
8u>an  and  Jeffereye,  were  referred  to,  and 
Lord  Manefieid  observed — 

"  that  if  it  was  proper  to  stop  the  information, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  Attomey-Qeneral  might 
not  do  it  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi,  without 
the  interference  of  the  Court.*' 

But  BiMer,  J.,  said— 

**  What  the  Solicitor-General  has  stated,  vix., 
that  ^e  pendency  of  the  first  information  would 
be  no  plea  to  the  second,  is  decisive  asraiust  this 
motion.'' 

Counsel  also  referred  to  Bex  v.  The  Mayor 
of  Plyinouth,{a)  Bex  v.  PhiUipe  and 
othersXh)  Bex  v.  Bumhy,(6)  Bex  v.  Webb,(d) 
Bex  V.  Wynn,{e)  1  OhiUy  Cr.  L.  466,  467, 
I  Stark's  Or.  PI.  314,  where  it  is  said— 

"  Where  a  second  indictment  is  found  against  a 
defendant,  upon  which  he  is  arraigned,  afler 
pleading  to  &ie  first,  but  before  trial,  and  both 
indictments  are  founded  on  the  same  trans- 
action, the  defendant  cannot  plead  the  pen- 
dency of  the  first  in  abatement,  because  it  is 
the  King's  suit." 

That  is  the  reason  laid  down  in  all  the 
cases,  and  applies  here.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Beg,  v.  VtuUey  Moore,{f)  in  Ireland  in 
1712,  a  case  much  canvassed  in  1829  in 
the  case  of  the  Bottle  Conspiracy,  Beg.  v. 
Forbes,{g)  Further,  the  Court  will  not 
restrain  an  Attorney ^  General  from  filing 
an  ex  officio  information,  upon  the  ground 
that  a  criminal  information  has  been 
already  granted  for  the  same  cause,  Bex 
V.  Alexander,{h) 

Secondly,  even  if  the  pendency  of  a 
previous  indictment  be  a  good  plea  to  an 
information,  the  objection  does  not  exist 
in  this  case,  because  the  indictment  has 

(a)  4  Burr.  2,089. 

(6)  8  Burr.  1,565. 

(c)  5  Q.B.  848. 

(<0  a  Burr.  1,468. 

(e)  9  East,  226. 

(/)  Append,  to  2  Comm.  Joum.  375. 

(a)  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  989. 

(A)  Aiohb.  Cr.  Pi.  72-78. 
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been  put  an  end  to  by  the  entry  of  a  noUe 
prosequi.  The  Attorney 'Oeneral  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Crown  Office  in  England 
some  authorities  which  establish  the  pro- 
position. In  Eex  V.  Doctor  PumeU,(a)  and 
Bex  V.  fVest,  in  1801,  a  nolle  prosequi  was 
entered,  and  then  a  new  information  filed ; 
BO  in  Bex  v.  Switzer;  in  1812,  Bex  v. 
Francis  Kinchela  and  others,  a  nolle  prose- 
qui was  entered  by  Mr.  Attomey-General 
FUtmmer,  that  an  information  might  be 
filed,  which  was  done. 

In  Oo.  Lit  139&,  it  is  said— 

"The  King's  Majesty  cannot  be  nonsuited, 
because  in  judgment  of  law  he  is  ever  present 
in  Court ;  but  the  King's  attorney,  gut  sequitur 
pro  domino  rege,  may  enter  an  uUerius  non 
wit  prosequi,  which  hath  the  effect  of  a 
nonsuit ;  but  in  an  information  by  an  informer, 
qui  tarn,  &c.,  the  informer  may  be  nonsuited.** 

La  The  Attomey-OeneraiY,  Bwiheridge,(b) 
it  is  said — 

**  If  the  King  by  his  attorney  enter  a  non  vult 
ulterius  prosequi,  the  King  cannot  afterwards 
proceed  in  the  same  suit,  but  he  may  begin 
anew,  and  this  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  which 
otherwise  might  accrue  to  the  subject." 

Bex  V.  Pickering  is  there  cited,  bat  the 
case  has  not  been  found.  Oodda/rd  v. 
8mithf(o)  and  Bex  v.  8tratton,{d)  are 
anthoritios  to  the  same  effect.  In  SaXkeld, 
Qoddard  v.  Smith  is  reported  in  this  way : — 

"  An  action  was  brought  for  a  malicious  in- 
dictment, whereof  the  plaintiff  was  legitimo 
modo  acquietatus,  and  upon  the  trial  it  appeared 
he  was  acquitted  no  otherwise  than  by  the  entry 
of  a  nolle  prosequi ;  the  Court  held  this  evi- 
dence did  not  support  the  declaration,  for  the 
nolle  prosequi  is  a  discharge  of  the  indictment, 
but  is  no  acquittal  of  the  crime  ;  and  the  Chief 
Justice  doubted  as  to  the  latter  matter,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the 
nolle  prosequi,  might  award  new  process  upon 
the  same  indictment." 

But  from  the  better  report  of  the  case 
in  6  Mod.  (p.  261,  case  374),  it  seems  that, 
whatever  tne  Chief  Justice  thought,  the 
Court  made  no  rule,  and  Hareourt,  the 
master  of  the  office,  stated  that  after  a 
nolle  prosequi  there  never  had  been  any 
proceedings  on  the  same  indictment,  and 
Powell,  J.,  quoted  a  case  in  Ha/rd/rea,  in 
which  a  ndUe  prosequi  was  entered  on  an 
information,  and  held  to  be  a  discharge  of 
it,  Attomey-G^eneral  v.  Bagg  and  Ifor- 
BlMm.(e)  Turner  t.  GaUil»s{f)  Beema  to 
throw  some  doubt  upon  it,  but  the  propo- 
sition which  was  doubted  by  Hardres,  that 
a  nolle  prosequi  is  no  bar  to  further  pro- 


(a)  1  W.  Bl.  87. 
(6)  Hardr.  88. 

(c)  1  Salk.  21,  and  6  Mod.  261,  S.C 

(d)  Dougl.  239. 
(O  Hardr.  126. 
(/)  Hardr.  158. 


ceedingB  on  the  same  indictment,  is  laid 
down  in  a  note  to  Salmon  v.  8mi4;h.{a) 
The  course  adopted  here  by  the  Attorney- 
General  is  the  only  one  he  could  properly 
have  pursued  ;  if  he  had  asked  the  Court 
to  quash  the  indictment,  they  would  have 
said  he  could  have  entered  a  nolle  prose^ 
qui.ih)  There  is  also  an  ambi^ity  in 
the  defendant's  plea ;  it  does  not  distinctly 
appear  whether  it  is  a  plea  in  bajr  or  in 
abatement :  it  alleges  that  an  indictment 
has  been  found  against  the  defendant  for 
the  same  offence,  but  does  not  say  that  it 
is  pending.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  plea  in 
bar,  and  not  in  abatement. 

Sir  Oolman  O'LogMen  (Hohnesic)  with 
him)  for  tho  defendant :  On  the  record,  as 
it  stands,  th^re  has  been  a  discontinue 
ance,(<i)  and  the  Crown  is  out  of  Court  The 
defendant's  plea  is  a  plea  in  abatement, 
not  indeed  a  plea  of  an  indictment  pend- 
ing, but  raising  the  question  whether  tho 
Attomey-Oenerdl  can  proceed  by  ex  officio 
information,  after  having  proceeded  by 
indictment ;  the  demurrer  praying  judg- 
ment  is  a  demurrer  in  bar  to  a  plea  in 
abatement,  and  therefore  there  is  a  dis- 
continuance. The  demurrer  prays  con- 
viction; it  should  have  prayed  that  the 
defendsmt  should  answer  over.  A  dis- 
continuance may  be  either  caused  by 
the  non-entry  of  proper  continuances,  or, 
secondly,  by  mispleading,  which  creates  a 
chasm  m  the  regularity  which  ought  to 
exist  in  a  suit  from  its  commencement  to 
its  dose.  The  rule  was  the  same  in 
cri m  inal  and  civil  pleadings.  A.  demurrer 
in  bar  to  a  plea  in  abatement  is  a  discon- 
tinuance ;  doHer  v.  DaviB,{e)  Bisse  v.  Ear* 
cowrt,(f)  Cochrane  v.  Fit9spatrick,{g)  2  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  "  Pleader "  W. 2 ;  AliceY.  Oale,(h) 
It  may  be  said  this  is  a  plea  in  bar,  but 
the  nature  of  the  plea  is  determined  by 
the  beginning  and  the  conclusion,  Alice  v. 
Gale,  Be  Medina  v.  Stoughton,(%)  Godson 
V.  Good,(ji)  Chailand  v.  Thomley.(k) 

Even  if  the  joinder  in  demurrer  be  good, 
the  plea  is  good.  An  Attorney- General 
cannot  file  an  ex  offi^o  information  after 
proceeding  by  indictment.  The  King  has 
two  modes  of  proceeding — first,  by  indict- 
ment ;  secondly,  by  information. 


(a)  1  Saund.  207,  n.  2. 

(6)  2  Hayes  Or.  L.  573. 

(c)  See  below,  p.  682n. 

(<i)  Continuances  are  now  abolished — Eng- 
land, C.O.B.  1886,  B.  155;  Ireland,  C.O.B. 
1891,  B.  140. 

(6)  1  Show.  255  ;  1  Salk.  218 ;  Carth.  187. 

(/)  1  Salk.  177;  8  Mod.  281. 

(y)  8  Ir.  L.B.  187. 

(Ji)  10  Mod.  112. 

(t)  1  Ld.  Baym.  698. 

(•0  6  Taun.  587. 

(*)  12  East  544. 
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The  two  prooeedings  are  not  perfectly 
the  same.  The  King  cannot  proceed  by 
information  for  treason  or  felony,  and  in 
all  cases  the  proceeding  by  indictment  is 
more  constitutional.  In  2  Hale's  P.G. 
c.  20.,  p.  157,  it  is  said  that— 

**  In  all  criminal  proceedings  the  most  regular 
way,  and  most  consonant  to  the  Statates  of 
Magna  Chart*,  is  by  presentment  or  indictment 
of  twelve  sworn  men." 

In  misdemeanor  the  Crown  has  the  option 
to  proceed  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion ;  bat  when  once  it  has  exercised  its 
election  and  adopted  the  ' '  more  regu- 
lar and  safer  way/'  it  cannot  fall  back 
and  adopt  the  other  altematiye  at  its 
caprice  ;  or  if  it  be  allowable  at  all,  it  is 
only  to  prevent  the  failure  of  justice  by 
the  contnmaciouBness  of  a  grand  jury. 
There  is  no  precedent  of  an  Attorney- 
General  proceeding  by  an  ex  ofLeio  informa- 
tion after  enterin(^  a  nolle  prosequi  on  a 
good  and  valid  indictment ;  and  that  very 
fact  is  a  strong  argument  against  it. 
CoTcet  speaking  of  a  passajze  in  the  Statute 
of  Merton,  says  (Co.  Lit.  ml)  :— 

"  Note. — It  hath  been  a  question  how  these 
words  shall  be  understood,  as  it  seemeth  to  ' 
some  that  no  action  caii  be  brought  upon  this 
statute,  insomuch  as  it  was  never  seen  or  heard 
that  any  such  action  was  brought ;  and  if  any 
action  might  have  been  brought  for  such 
matter,  it  shall  be  intended  that  at  some  time  it 
would  have  been  pat  in  ure." 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  very  much 
favoured  by  our  law.  At  common  law  a 
grantee  of  an  annuity  could  not  distrain 
and  have  a  writ  of  annuity.  He  could 
elect  to  proceed  either  way;  but  once 
having  elected  by  matter  of  record,  lie 
was  bound  by  that  election. 

This  urinciple  of  election  is  equally 
applicable  to  criminal  proceedings.  If  a 
party  may  be  prosecuted  either  under  a 
statute  or  at  common  law,  and  the  prose- 
cutor adopts  one  course,  he  thereby  deter- 
mines his  election,  and  cannot  prosecute 
under  the  other;  Anon,(a)  So  here,  the 
Attorney 'Qenerai  had  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding,  and  by  adopting  one  he  had 
determined  his  election,  and  cannot  resort 
to  the  other.  On  a  penal  statute  enabling 
the  party  damnified  to  proceed  upon  an 
information  or  indictment  when  the  party 
had  proceeded  by  indictment,  and  tne  in- 
dictment was  afterwards  quashed,  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  him  to  file  an  information ; 
Anon.ijb)  This  case  is  not  an  exact  authority, 
as  the  party  could  only  file  an  information 
by  leave  of  the  Court,  but  it  illustrates  the 
principle  that  a  party,  after  electing  to 
proceed  by  one  course,  cannot  prooeea  by 
the  other>  as  here,  where  the  Attorney^ 


(a)  12  Mod.  446. 


(6)  8  Mod.  187. 


QenenU  has  capriciously  entered  a  nolle 
prosequi*  The  Court  ought  to  show  no 
favour  to  esB  q^cio  informations,  and  should 
not  extend  the  privilege  beyond  those 
limits  for  which  precedents  can  be  shown. 
There  are  only  two  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  Attorney- General  has  proceeded 
by  ex  officio  information  after  indictment 
The  Bottle  case,  Bex  v.  Forbes, (a)  where 
Plunket  proceeded  ex  officio  after  the 
grand  jury  had  thrown  out  the  bill; 
and  Bex  v.  Dudley  Moore,{b)  the  circum- 
stances of  which  were  very  peculiar,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inspect  and  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
ings. In  November  1713,  a  riot  in  which 
Mr.  Moore  was  concerned  occurred  in  the 
theatre  in  relation  to  the  play  of  Tamer- 
lams  ;  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the 
ensuing  term,  and  a  bill  was  sent  up 
against  him  ;  the  bill  was  returned  on  the 
last  day  of  term,  with  hitla  vera  on  it. 
After  the  bill  had  been  recorded,  and  the 
Attorney- General  left  court.  Alderman 
Gore,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jui^, 
came  into  court  and  stated  that  the  bill 
had  been  ignored,  but  by  mistake  was 
marked  hUla  vera.  The  Court  refused  to 
alter  the  record,  the  grand  jury  having 
been  discharged.  The  entire  grand  jury 
then  made  application  to  the  Court,  but 
the  Court  still  refused,  and  Mr.  Moore 
was  bound  over  to  appear  in  Hilary  Term. 
In  Hilary  Term  he  appeared,  and  then, 
the  report  states — 

"  That  upon  Mr.  Attorney-General's  motion, 
on  the  27th  January  1714,  there  was  a  rule  for 
trial  on  the  Thursday  following,  and  the  traver- 
sers were  ordered  to  prepare  ;  that  the  rule  for 
trial  was  vacated  on  the  4th  of  February,  upon 
Mr.  Altomey-Generars  motion,  though  opposed 
by  the  counsel  for  the  traversers,  who  pressed 
for  and  insisted  on  their  trial  coming  on  on  the 
day  appointed  for  it "  ; 

that  upon  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, there  was  a  rule  entered  as  by  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney' GcTieral, 

"  though  not  moved  for  or  consented  to  by  the 
counsel  for  the  traversers,  that  the  indictment 
should  be  quashed,  and  all  the  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  the  said  Dudley  Moore,  should  be 
discharged ;  that  before  the  essoign  day  of 
Easter  term  there  was  an  information  filed  by 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  same  matter, 
against  Dudley  Moore,  Esq.,  upon  which  pro- 
cess issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  Mr.  Tisdall  and  Mr.  Callwell  (deputy-clerk 
of  the  Cruwn)  being  asked  if  they  ever  knew, 
after  a  bill  of  indictment  had  been  quashed,  of 
an  information  having  been  filed  for  the  same 
matter,  answered,  they  never  did." 

(a)  Beg,  v.  Forbes,  2  St.Tr.  N.S.  989 ;  Green's 
Report. 
(6)  a  Com.  Jour,  Iceland,  p.  S75. 
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The  report  then  goes  on  to  detftil  the 
sereral  proceedings  that  afterwards  took 
place,  and  then  conclades — 

"Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee, 
conceiving  the  proceedings  in  this  cause  to  he 
very  extraordinary  and  of  great  consequence, 
are  unwilling  to  come  to  any  resolution,  hut 
humbly  suhmit  the  consideration  thereof  to  the 
House." 

The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Moore 
upon  the  information  were  subsequently 
abandoned.  What  authority,  then,  is  that 
case  for  the  proposition  that,  where  there 
is  a  good  indictment,  an  Atto^^ney^Oeneral 
can  of  his  own  capricious  humour  enter  a 
tmIIs  prosequi,  and  proceed  by  informa- 
tion P  Of  tlie  manuscript  cases  cited  on 
behalf  of  the  Grown,  the  only  case  of  an 
ex  officio  information  having  been  61ed, 
after  an  vndictmerU,  was  West* a  case,  which 
was  a  prosecution  for  perjory  in  1801. 
The  other  cases  were  cases  of  informations 
being  filed  after  informationa.  West's  case 
was  analogous  to  the  caae  of  BvMey  Moore. 
It  was  not  a  perfectly  good  indictment. 
The  note,  as  we  have  it,  is  in  inverted 
commas  : — 

*^  Nolle  prosequi  entered  because  the  Court 
and  justices  thereof,  whtore  the  same  is  found, 
had  not  jurisdiction." 

But  assume  those  cases  were  authori- 
ties, they  are  only  three  solitary  inBtances 
in  either  country,  and  thev  are  oases  in 
which  everything  passed  aui  sUmbio. 

Holmes  followed. 

The  AtionMy-C^eneraH  (Monahan),  in  re- 
ply :  The  demurrer  is  in  the  common  form 
of  demurrers  to  pleas  of  abatement.  Ko 
Grown  case  has  been  cited  to  show  that  it 
is  incorreot.  It  is  new  doctrine  that  the 
mode  of  praying  judgment  alters  the 
nature  of  a  demurrer,  for  whatever  be 
the  prayer  of  ludgment,  the  Court  will 
give  a  right  judgment.  Garter  v.  Davis(a) 
is  not  in  point,  even  if  the  analogy  did 
exist  between  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  that  case  the  plaintiff's  demurrer  was, 
that  the  plea  was  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
prevent  him  from  maintaining  his  afore- 
said action.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  Mr.  Mitchel  means  by  his  plea. 
It  is  not  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  take 
notice  of  what  is  charged  in  this  infor- 
mation, but  that  the  Court  ought  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  offence  at  all, 
beoause  the  Attomey-(hneral  has  entered 
a  nolle  prosequi  upon  the  indictment.  He 
does  not  state  what  the  act  of  the  Court 
was,  whether  the  indiotinent  is  pending, 
or  what  has  become  of  it  {reads  the  plea). 
Later  on  he  says  that  the  Court  ought 
not  to  take  cognisance  of  the  informa- 
tion itself.    The  demuirer  in  this  case  is 

(a)  1  Show.  856;  I  Salk.  918. 


framed  according  to  the  preeedents ;  what 
it  states  is,  that  the  mattei«  contained  in 
the  plea  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pre- 
clude the  Court  from  proceeding  upon 
the  information.  1  WenUoorth^  PI.  24, 
Plea  in  Abatement ;  4  GhHtyy  Cr.  L.  525. 
In  Eeg.  v.  0'OowiMU,{a)  where  the  plea  in 
abatement  was  that  the  indictment  ought 
to  be  quashed,  the  demurrer  of  the 
AtUyrney-Oeneral  was  in  the  very  form  of 
the  present — that  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pre- 
clude the  Court  from  proceeding  on  this 
indictment,  and  that  the  Atlorrtey- General 
prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  Daniel 
O^ConneUoe  convicted  of  the  premises. 
I  admit  that  the  Court  in  that  case 
decided,  that  in  a  clear  case  of  a  plea  in 
abatement,  the  judgment,  where  it  is 
against  the  prisoner,  is  respondeat  ouster. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  on  technical 
grounds  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  this 
aemurrer. 

As  to  the  objection  that  because  an 
Aitomey'Qeneral  enters  a  noUe  prosequi 
upon  an  indictment,  he  is  precluded  from 
proceeding  by  information  for  the  same 
offence,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  it  appears 
it  was  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Oodda/rd  v.  8mith,(]b) 
whether  the  eutry  of  a  noUe  prosequi  has 
the  effect  of  a  stet  processtts ;  but  I  main- 
tain that  it  cannot  go  further  than  a  non- 
suit in  a  civil  case,  which  is  no  bar  to 
fresh  proceedings.(c)  Turner  v.  OaUilee(d) 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Until  the  present 
case,  nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  law 
officer  of  the  Grown  has  the  power  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  institute  fresh 
proceedings.  It  does  not  amount  to  a 
pardon,  nor  to  an  acquittal ;  at  most,  it 
amounts  only  to  a  nonsuit ;  but  in  the  plea 
there  is  no  allegation  that  a  nolle  prosequi 
actually  was  entered,  but  merely  that  the 
AttorneV'Oeneral  informed  the  Court  that 
he  would  not  further  prosecute  the  said 
John  Mitchel  on  the  said  indictment,  and 
that  the  said  John  Mitchel  should  go 
thereof  without  day,  as  by  the  records 
and  proceedings  thereof,  remaining  in  the 
said  Court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen, 
before  the  Queen  herself,  more  fully 
appears. 


To  the  second  information  in  this  case 
the  defendant  filed  the  following  plea: — 

'*  And  now  at  this  day — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  latly  the  Queen— comes  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  in  his  own  proper  person,  into 
the  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 


(a)  1  Cox's  CO.  865,  and  Arm.  and  Trevor 
Rep.  62. 

(6)  1  Salk.  21 ;  6  Mod.  261. 
(c)  Co.  Lit.  189a. 
C<f)  Haxd.  168. 
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the  Queen  henelf ,  and  prays  judgment  of  the 
said  information,  and  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  same,  because  he  says  that 
heretofore— to  wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
in  the  same  term,  and  in  the  said  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of   our  said   lady  the  Queen,   in 
the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 
the  Queen  herself,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  upon  the  oaths  of  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  body  of  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin— it  was  presented  that  John 
Mitchel,  late  of  Ontario  Terrace,  in  the  parish 
of  St.   Peter  and  county  of  Dublin,  gentleman 
ihere  om  indictment  against  ihe  defendant  for 
seditious  publications  was  set   out)  as  by  the 
record  thereof,  remaining  in  the  said  court  of 
our  said  hidy  the  Queen,  before  the  Queen  her- 
self, to  wit,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dubliu,  more  fully  and  at  large  appears. 
And  the  said  John  Mitchel,  in  fact,  saith  that 
he  the  said  John  :\litchel,  and  the  said  John 
Mitchel  so  indicted  as  laht  aforesaid,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  not  other  and  diffe- 
rent persons ;  and  that  the  said  several  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  several  counts  of  the  said 
indictment  mentioned  and  specified  respectively, 
of  which  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  was  indicted 
as  aforesaid,  and  the    said    several  supposed 
offences  in  the  said  several  counts  of  the  said 
information  above  mentioned  and  specified,  are 
the  same  offences,  and  not  other  and  difibrent 
oflSences,  to  wit,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel further  avers  that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel 
was  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid,  duly  arraigned  on 
the  said  indictment.    That  the  said  indictment, 
so  as  aforesaid,  found    against  him  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  by  the  jurors  aforesaid,  is  still 
depending  against  him  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
in  the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  before 
the  Qneen  herself,  and  this  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel is  ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  pravs 
judgment  of  the  said  information,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  answer  the  same,  and 
so  forth." 

Replication, — ^^  And  hereupon  the  said  Bight 
Honourable  James  Henry  Monahan,  Attorney- 
General  for  our  said  lady  the  now  Queen,  in 
the  said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen, 
before  the  Queen  herself,  who,  for  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  in  this  behalf,  prosecutes,  saith,  that 
by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  of  John 
Mitchel,  above  pleaded  alleged,  that  our  said 
lady  the  Queen  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from 
prosecuting  the  said  information  against  the 
said  John  Mitchel,  because  he  says  that  after 
the  said  arraignment  of  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
upon  the  said  indictment,  in  the  said  plea  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  in 
the  said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  and  before  the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  said  information,  came  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  by  Martin  Francis  O'Flaherty, 
his  attorney,  into  the  court  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen,  before  the  Queen  herself,  at  Dubliu,  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  having 
heard  the  said  supposed  indictment  read,  pro- 
testing that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  said  sup- 
posed offences  in  ihe  said  supposed  indictment 


specified,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  plea  in  abatement  nevertheless  thereto  said, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  answer  the 
said  supposed   indictment,  and  that  thn  same 
ought  to   be   quashed,   because,  he   said,  that 
Henry  Bowles,  of  No.  6,  Upper  Pembroke  Street, 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  jurors  by  whom  the  said  supposed  bill  of 
indictment  was  found  a  true   bill,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  being  sworn  as  aforesaid,  as  a  juror 
aforesaid,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  finding 
said  bill  a  true  bill,  a  member  of  the  coimcil  for 
the  time  being  of  the  borough  of  Dublin,  and 
thereby,  to  wit,  by  being  such  member  of  such 
council,  pursuant  to  the  statutable  enactments 
in   such  case  made  and  provided,  disqualified 
from  serving  as  a  juror  aforesaid,  the  jurors 
aforesaid  being   a  jury  summoned  within  the 
borough  of  Dublin,  and  not  being  a  jury  sum- 
moned within  the  said  borough,  for  an  assise  or 
gaol  delivery ;  and  the  said  John  Mitchel,  by 
his  said  plea,  averred  that  long  since  and  pre- 
vious to  the  summoning   and  swearing  of  the 
jurors  aforesaid,  to  wit,   on  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1841,  the 
Act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  hdd  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign    hidy  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  'An 
A.ct  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland,'  came  into  and  still  was  in 
operation  in  the  said  borough  of  Dublin ;  and 
that  he   the  said  John  Mitchel  was  ready  to 
verify ;  whereupon  he  prayed  judgment  of  the 
said  supposed  indictment,  and  that  the  same 
might  be  quashed,  and  so  forth.    And  the  said 
Attorney-General  further  saith  that  afterwards, 
and  after  the  said  pleading  of  the  said  plea,  and 
before  the  exhibition  of  the  said  information, 
to  wit,  on  the  twentv-sixth  day  of  Anril,  in  the 
said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  he  the  said  Attorney-General,  who 
in  that  behalf  prosecuted  for  our  said  lady  the 
Queen,  came  into  the  court  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  before  the  Qneen  herself,  at  Dublin, 
in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  further 
said,  that  he  would  not  further  prosecute  the 
said  John  Mitchel  on  behalf  of  our  lady  the 
Queen,   on    the    said    indictment,  and   let  all 
further  proceedings  be  altogether  stayed  in  the 
said  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  against 
the  said  John   Mitchel,  upon   the  indictment 
aforesaid ;  and  thereupon  in  the  court  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen,  before  the  Queen  herself, 
upon  the  said  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  in  the 
said  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  before  the  exhibiting  of  the  said 
information,  it  was  considered  and  adjudged  by 
the  Court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  a^inst 
him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  upon  the  said  in- 
dictment aforesaid,  as  b^  the  records  and  pro- 
ceeding thereof  reioaining  in  the  said  court  of 
our  said  lady  the  Qneen,  before  the  Queen  her- 
self, more  fully  appears,  and  this  he  the  said 
Attorney -General  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen  is 
ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  John  Mitchel  may  be  con- 
victed of  the  premises  in  the  said  information 
above  specified." 
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To  this  replication  the  following  de- 
murrer was  filed : — 

**  And  the  said  John  Mitchel,  present  here  in 
court,  in  his  own  proper  person,  as  to  the  said 
replication  of  the  said  Right  Honourahle  James 
Henry  Monahan,  Attorney-General  for  our  said 
lady  the  Queen,  who  for  our  said  lady  the  Queen 
prosecutes  in  this  hehalf,  to  the  snid  plea  of 
liim  the  said  John  Mitche],  says  that  the  said 
replication  and  the  matters  therein  contained, 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  above 
pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
compel  him  the  said  John  Mitchel  to  answer 
the  said  information  against  him  the  said  John 
Mitchel,  and  that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  is  not 
bound  by  law  to  answer  the  said  replication, 
and  this  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  is  ready  to 
verify ;  wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  repli- 
cation in  this  behalf,  he  the  said  John  Mitchel 
prays  judgment  of  the  said  information,  and 
that  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  same,  and  so  forth. 

"  And  the  said  John  Mitchel  states  and  shows 
to  the  Court  here  the  following  causes  of  de- 
murrer in  law  to  the  said  replication ;  that  is  to 
say — 

"  For  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  said 
replication  are  not  a  legal  answer  to  the  plea  of 
the  said  John  Mitchel;  and  also  for  that  the 
said  Attorney-General  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  does  not  by  his  said  replication  confess, 
avoid,  or  traverse  and  deny  that  the^said  in- 
dictment BO  found  against  the  said  John  Mit- 
chel, and  whereon  the  said  John  Mitchel  was 
arraigned  as  aforesaid,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  said  plea  in  abatement,  still  pending 
in  the  court  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  here 
before  the  Queen  herself,  as  by  the  said  John 
Mitchel,  in  his  said  plea  in  abatement  in  that 
behalf,  alleged ;  and  also  for  that  the  said  re  • 
plication  attempts  to  put  in  issue  matters  imper- 
tinent and  immaterial  to  the  said  information ; 
and  also  for  that  the  said  replication  is  an  argu- 
mentative traverse  of  the  matters  stated  in  said 
plea;  and  also  for  that  the  said  replication 
amounts  to  a  replication  of  nul  tiel  record  ;  and 
also  for  that  the  said  replication  ought  to  have 
been  nul  tiel  record ;  and  also  for  that  the  said 
replicatioQ  tenders  an  immaterial  issue ;  and  also 
for  that  the  said  Attorney-Greneral  of  our  said 
lady  the  Queen,  by  his  said  replication,  hath 
not  offered  to  verify  the  same  by  the  record ; 
and  also  for  that  the  said  replication  attempts 
to  put  in  issue  upon  a  trial  per  pais  matter  of 
law,  and  not  matter  of  fact ;  and  also  for  that 
the  said  replication  should  have  concluded  with 
a  special  traverse  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  in 
said  plea ;  and  also  for  that  the  said  replication 
is  in  other  respects  defective,  uncertain,  informal, 
and  insufficient." 

Joinder  praying 
"  judgment,  and  that  the  said  John  Mitchel  may 
be  convicted  of  the  premises  in  the  said  inibrma- 
tion  above  specified." 

John  O'Eaganja)  (Sir  C.  O'Loghlen  with 

(a)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  the 
Irish  Land  Cofflmitttion(^44  &  45  Vict.  c.  49.  b.  41). 


hino),  in  support  of  the  demorrer,  again 
arsued  that  the  demnrrer  to  the  replication 
being  in  abatement,  and  the  joinder  to  the 
demnrrer  in  bar,  there  was  a  discontinu- 
ance ;  Foxtwist  V.  Tremaine{a) ;  Anon.{h) ; 
Bisse  V.  Ha/rcowrt  (c) ;  Ca/rter  v.  Bavis.id) 

Secondly,  the  replication  is  bad,  for  not 
traversing,  or  coufebsing  and  avoiding, 
the  averment  in  the  plea  that  an  indict- 
ment is  pending.  It  is  an  argnmentatiye 
traverse,  Bowrne  v.  TaylorM  Murray  v. 
Hast  India  Cofnpa/ny.{f)  The  proper 
replication  would  baye  been  nul  Ud  record, 
Oreen  y.  Watt8,{g)  Green  v.  Ptird<m.{h) 
If  a  trayerse,  the  replication  is  bad,  as 
being  an  affirmatiye  on  an  affirmatiye; 
and  if  confessing  and  ayoiding,  it  is  bad  for 
not  clearly  confessing  the  matter  charged, 
Oould  y.  MoxboroughXi)  ToAflor  v.  Cole,{j) 

BLA.CKBURNE,  L.C.J. :  As  I  Understand 
this  replication,  it  does  confess  the 
pendency  of  the  indictment. 

O'Hagcm :  The  plea  itself  is  good ;  the 
cases  referred  to  oy  Hawhins  are  all  qui 
tarn  informations,  but  only  because  the 
question  was  never  raised  as  to  other  in- 
formations. All  informations  are  of  the 
same  kind,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
ciyil  suit;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  Bex 
y.  WUJce8,{k)  The  distinction  between  in- 
formations for  crimes  and  informations 
under  penal  statutes  cannot  be  maintained. 

MooRB,  J. :  Informations  qui  iam  are 
of  a  mixed  nature,  between  a  ciyil  and  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

Blackbubve,  L.C.J. :  In  qui  tarn  infor- 
mations, the  person  who  first  files  the  in- 
formation has  the  right  to  the  penalty. 

0*Hagan:  In  Ou}en  y.  Sparry, (J)  an 
action  depending  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  was  held  a  good  plea  to  an  action 
brought  in  another  court.  In  his  obser- 
yations  on  FUzharris'a  oase,(m)  Sir  John 
Hawles  argues  that  an  impeachment  de- 
pending is  a  good  plea.  Before  the  sta- 
tute of  William  and  Mary,  making  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  leaye  of  the 
Court  to  file  an  information,  could  a 
private  prosecutor,  finding  that  the  indict- 
ment pending  did  not  come  up  to  his 
yiews,  go  into  the  Crown  Office  and  file  an 
information  P 

(a)  SSaund.  210n. 

(6)  1  Wils.  802  ;  Carth.  187. 

(c)  1  Show.  165;  1  Salk.  177. 

id)  I  Show.  255 ;  1  Salk.  SIS  ;  Caitb.  187. 

(O  10  East  189. 

(/)  6  B.  &  Aid.  212. 

C^)  1  Ld.  Baym  274. 

(A)  2  Huds.  &  Br.  274. 

(0  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  254. 

Q)  8  T.  R.  292. 

(A)  4  Burr.  2,569.  , 

(0  5  Rep.  62a. 

(w)  8  St.  Tr.  248. 
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John  Ferrin,  contra ;  The  precedents  for 
demurrera  to  pleas  in  abatement,  and 
replications  thereto,  are  precisely  as  here. 
The  plea  of  an  impeachment  depending 
-was  of  a  snit  in  full  course  of  proceeding. 
If,  as  suggested,  we  had  pleaded  nul  tiel 
record,  the  record  would  nave  been  pro- 
duced; and  if  we  had  replied  with  a 
special  traverse  of  the  pendency  of  the  in- 
dictment, the  defendant  would  have  re- 
plied that  the  nolle  prosequi  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  indictment.  If  the  defendant's 
plea  be,  as  it  is  submitted,  bad  on  a  general 
demurrer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  fall  back  upon  it. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  If  there  be  a  discon- 
tinuance on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  plea  is  bad  or 
good,  Bisse  v.  H<ircourt,{a)  Bavenant  y. 
Baft€r,{h)  The  replication  here  is  not  ac- 
cording to  precedent.  In  Arohhold,  the 
distinction  between  the  conclusions  of 
pleas  in  bar  and  pleas  in  abatement,  and 
between  replications  in  bar  and  in  abate- 
ment, is  clearly  taken.  Demurrers  are 
held  to  be  in  bar  or  in  abatement  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  Anon,{c)  Hero 
thore  is  a  doable  discontinuance,  caused 
by  the  replication  and  the  joinder  in  de- 
murrer. In  a  replication,  a  parly  mast 
either  traverse,  or  confess  and  avoid,  or 
introduce  new  matter  and  conclude  with  a 
special  traverse ;  but  the  AUorney'General 
introduces  new  matter  and  concludes 
praying  judgment. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  repli- 
cation is  good,  a  noUe  prosequi  is  no 
answer,  as  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  the 
indictment,  the  only  effect  being  that  the 
defendant  ^oes  without  a  day,  Ooddard 
V.  Smith.{d)  The  effect  of  a  cesset  pro- 
cessus ironld  be  dififerent,  Bex  v.  Benson.{e) 

MooBE,  J. :  Here  there  is  a  judgment 
of  the  Court. 

Sir  C.  0*Loghlen :  It  is  the  mere  act  of 
the  AUorney-QeneraL  That  case  decides 
that  the  Court  will  give  no  judgment. 

Moore,  J. :  But  if  the  Court  has  done  it  P 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  It  is  erroneous,  and  as 
it  is  still  in  paper,  may  be  alterad.  A 
nolle  prosequi  puts  an  end  to  an  infor- 
mation, but  not  to  an  indictment. 

Cbamfton,  J.:  What  is  the  result  of 
letting  the  defendant  go  without  day  P 

Sir  C  O^LoghUn :  That  the  party  cannot 
be  brought  in  again  without  a  new  attach- 
ment. 

C&AHPTON,  J. :  If  BO,  it  is  the  process 
which  brings  him  in. 

Sir  0,  O^Loghlen :  That  is  another  ques- 


(a)  1  Show.  155 ;  1  Salk. 

(6)  2  Ld.  Rsym.  1058. 

(c)  1  Wtig.  802. 

id)  6  Mod.  261. 

(e)  Sid.  4,240, 1  Vent.  83. 
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tion;  the  Crown  may  do  it,  Ooddard  v. 
Smith.  It  is  there  said  that  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  nolle  prosequi  being  entered 
as  to  an  indictment  until  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

CBA.MFT0N,  J. :  But  it  is  a  common 
course  now. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  The  form  in  6  Mod. 
is  inde  non  vtUt  uUerius  prosequi ;  there  is 
no  ideo  consideratttm  est,  no  judgment  of 
the  Court. 

As  to  the  plea  itself,  in  civil  cases  the 
pendency  of  another  action  has  always  been 
held  a  good  plea ;  a  fortiori  it  should  be  in 
criminal  cases.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  profession  to  the  contrary  may  well 
be  erroneous,  as  it  proved  about  chal- 
lenges in  felonies  not  capital.  Gray  v.  The 
Queen  {in  error),{a)  or  about  discharging 
juries  in  capital  cases,  Conway  and  Lynek 
V.  The  QiMen.{h)  The  law  discounte- 
nances mulliplicity  of  suits.  At  common 
law  a  pai-ty  might  be  prosecuted  at  the 
suit  of  a  private  party,  i.e,,  by  appeal, 
secondly  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  thirdly 
by  presentment  of  a  jury.  The  pendency 
of  one  appeal  was  a  good  plea  to  another 
appeal,  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  23.  s.  126,  but  an 
indictment  was  no  bar  to  an  appeal,  for  one 
was  at  the  suit  of  the  iCing,  and  the  other 
of  the  subject;  nor  was  an  acquittal  on 
an  indictment,  as  a  subject  could  not  have 
two  accusations  pending  at  the  same  time, 
so  neither  should  the  King.  The  supposed 
rule  to  the  contrary  rests  entirely  on 
WithipoU's  case.(c)  It  is  badly  reported, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plea  was  in  bar  or 
in  abatement;  but  it  is  only  a  decision 
that  a  coroner^s  inquisition  pending  is  no 
plea  in  abatement  to  an  indictment,  not 
that  an  indictment  pending  was  not  a 
good  plea.  The  reporter  says  that  the 
judges  were  not  free  from  doubt,  and  to 
avoid  doubt  it  was  held  that  the  inqui- 
sition should  be  quashed.  Hdle,  who  is 
not  an  accurate  writer,  Fost.  Or.  L.  26, 
proceeds  on  the  authority  of  this  case. 
Hales  reason,  "  because  it  is  the  King's 
suit,"  is  clearly  wrong,  for  informations 
qm  tarn  are  at  the  King's  suit.  Foster's 
decision  in  Swan  and  Jeffereys'  case,  de- 
cided on  circuit  in  1751,  Fost  Cr.  L.  104, 
also  followed  WithipoWs  case,  but  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  judgment  is  un- 
tenable— 

"  Perhaps  the  bill  last  found  is  better  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  than  the  former,  and 
the  King's  counsel  must  be  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute in  such  manner  as  may  be^  answer  the 
ends  of  public  jostice." 

(a)  See  above,  p.  117. 

(6)  7  Ir.  L.  R.  149  ;  1  Cox  C.C.  210  j  but 
see  Wmsor  v.  Beg.  1..R.  1  Q.B.  289,  3yo ; 
35  L.J.M.C.  121,  161.. 

(c)  Cio.  Car.  147. 
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The  ends  of  pablio  jnstioe  do  not  require 
two  indiotmeuts  to  be  pending  at  the  same 
time,  as  when  a  second  indictment  is  pre- 
ferred, the  previous  one  majbe  qnashed. 

The  above  authorities,  and  the  passage 
in  Hawkins  following  them,  are  all  the 
authorities  on  the  pendency  of  two  indict- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

As  to  informations,  the  only  authority 
in  favour  of  the  Crown  is  the  obiter 
didwm  of  the  Solicitor-OeTieral  in  Bex  v. 
8traUon.{a)  In  all  the  cases  where  there 
have  been  two  informations,  the  first  has 
always  been  put  an  end  to  by  entering  a 
noU^  nro$equ\  before  the  second  was  filed. 
The  first  case  was  Bex  v.  Bedpaih,{b)  the 
next  Bex  v.  Dr.  Pv/mea,(c)  in  1748  Bex 
V.  8traM<m.{d) 

A  noUe  proeequi  puts  an  end  to  an  in- 
formation, but  not  to  an  indictment, 
Oodda/rd  v.  8mith,(e)  Bex  v.  Benson,{f) 
The  case  in  Arehbold  Or.  L.,  referred  to 
by  Perrin,  where  the  Court  refused  to 
prevent  the  Attorney- General  from  filing 
an  information  because  an  information 
had  been  filed  by  leave  of  the  Court,  was  a 
motion  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and 
it  appears  that  the  Court  stayed  the 
private  prosecutor. 

Attomey'General  in  reply :  Sir  Gohnan 
0*Loghlen  has  answered  himself  in  one 
respect  If  the  entry  of  a  noUe  prosequi 
was  no  final  judgment,  we  could  not  have 
pleaded  nul  tiel  record, 

MooRE,  J. :  You  are  met  by  another 
argument— that  the  replication  states 
argumentatively  that  the  indictment  is 
not  pending. 

Cramfton,  J. :  Do  they  not  show  that, 
by  analogy  to  civil  cases,  you  should  have 
pleaded  nul  tiel  record. 

Attorney-General:  The  entry  is  that 
further  proceedings  be  stayed.  The 
replication  would  only  be  argumentative 
if  the  proceedings  were  out  of  court ;  the 
replication  states  that  the  suit  is  pending, 
but  that  proceedings  have  been  stayed. 
In  what  other  way  could  it  be  pleac(ed  P 
But  the  plea  is  bad  on  general  demurrer ; 
it  does  not  state  that  the  defendant  has 
pleaded  to  the  first  iDdictment.  As  in 
}Vithipole*s  case,  the  defendant  might  have 
applied  to  quash  the  indictment.  In 
2  Hale  F.C.  221-2  it  is  said— 

*'  If  there  be  an  inquiBition  before  the  coroner 
of  murder,  and  returned,  and  likewise  an  iodict- 
ment  for  the  same  offence  by  tbe  grand  inquest, 
it  is  usual  to  arraign  the  prisoner  upon  the  in- 
dictment, but  he  may  be  arraigned  on  both  at 

(a)  I>ougi.  240. 

(6)  10  Mod.  152. 

(c)  1  W.  Bl.  37. 

id)  21  St.  Tr.  1049 ;  Dougl.  240. 

(e)  6  Mod.  261. 

(/)  1  Sid.  420.    . 


the  same  time,  bat  if  arraigned  on  the  indict- 
m&nt  only,  there  ought  to  be  an  entry  of  cesaet 
processus  upon  the  coroner's  inquest  as  to  the 
prisoner,  who  may  otherwise  be  outlawed  upon 
It." 

In  his  second  edition  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  fully  retracted  his  criticism  on  Hale, 
and  he  reports  a  decision  on  this  point 
himself.  It  cannot  make  any  difi^erence 
whether  the  proceedings  are  by  indict- 
ment or  information.  Appeals  were  essen- 
tially proceedings  by  private  individuals, 
and  informations  qui  tarn  to  some  extent 
resemble  them.  As  to  impeachments,  in 
Fitzhai-ris* s  case(a)  an  impeachment  pend* 
ing  was  nob  held  a  good  plea  to  an  in- 
dictment. The  defendant  might  have  had 
the  indictment  quashed,  but  the  Court 
will  n(»t  quash  an  indictment  for  an 
Attorney -General,  because  he  can  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi. 

Judgment. 
Blackbx7&N£,  L.C.  J. :  To  the  first  of  these 
informations  the  plea  commences  with 
stating  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  offences  therein  speci- 
fied, because  an  indictment  was  found  in 
this  court  for  the  same  offences,  on  which 
indictment  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney' Gene^*al^  arraigned,  and  such 
proceedings  were  thereupon  had  that  the 
Attorney- General  came  into  court  and 
said  that  he  would  not  further  prosecute 
the  said  John  MitcJhd,  and  that  he  should 
go  thereof  without  day;  the  plea  then 
avers  that  he  is  the  person  who  was 
so  indicted  and  arraigned,  and  that  the 
offences  in  the  indictment  and  informa- 
tion are  the  same :  and  he  fui-ther  saith 
that  he  ought,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm,  and  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
to  be  free  and  exempt  from  being  com- 
pelled to  answer  for  the  offences  in  the 
said  information  mentioned,  before  any 
justice  or  minister  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen, 
or  any  other  judge  in  any  other  court, 
except  on  indictment  found  or  present- 
ment made  on  the  oaths  of  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  the  county,  and  this 
he  is  ready  to  verify,  wherefore  he  pravs 
judgment  if  this  Court  will  or  ou^nt 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  information 
aforesaid,  and  that  he  may  he  dismissed 
and  discharged — there  is  no  averment 
of  the  pendency  of  the  indictment.  The 
Crown  demurs,  stating  that  the  matters 
pleaded  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pre- 
clude the  Queen  from  proceeding  on  the 
said  information  against  him,  and  con- 
cludes with  praying  judgment  that  the 
defendant  may  be  convicted.  This  de- 
murrer is  objected  to  as  being  informal 

(a)  8  St  Tr.  24a. 
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and  amounting  to  a  diaoontinnanoe.  On 
the  otber  hand,  the  Attorney  -  General 
contends  that  the  plea  is  itself  bad, 
and  if  it  bo  that  we  are  bound  bj  the 
ordinary  rale  which  obliges  ns  to  examine 
the  whole  record,  and  to  adjudge  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  right  as  it  may  on  the 
whole  appear,  the  question  then  is  this, 
is  the  plea  of  an  indictment  depending  a 
bar  to  this  information  for  the  same 
matter?  In  support  of  the  affirmative 
that  it  is,  there  is  neither  precedent,  the 
authority  of  any  case,  the  dictum  of  any 
judge,  nor  eren  the  opinion  of  any  text- 
writer  :  but,  on  the  otner  hand,  there  are 
authorities  that  such  a  plea  is  utterly 
invalid.  In  Sir  William  Withipole'a  case, (a) 
he  was  arraigned  on  a  second  indictment 
for  murder ;  having  pleaded  to  the  first, 
he  objected  to  plead  to  the  second,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so.  In  the  same  case 
as  reported  in  Cro.  Charles,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  this  was  no  cause  of  plea,  for 
when  he  is  not  acquitted  or  convicted,  he 
may  be  arraigned  on  a  new  indictment. 
It  is  true  the  Court  most  properly  quashed 
the  first  indictment  to  avoid  any  doubt, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  case,  sustained  as  it  is  by  a 
mass  of  other  authorities  to  the  same 
efiect.  In  Hale*8  Fleas  of  the  Grown 
(vol.  2.  221,  222),  it  is  stated  that  if 
there  be  a  finding  of  murder  by  the 
coroner^s  inquest,  and  an  indictment 
for  the  same  murder,  the  course  is  to 
arraign  him  on  the  former,  and  if  he  be 
acquitted  on  that,  to  arraign  him  on  the 
indictment,  and  put  him  to  his  plea  of 
aatrefois  acquit;  and  Hale  says,  that  in 
such  cases,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  this 
plea,  he  usually  had  the  prisoner  arraigned 
and  tried  on  both  inaictments ;  so  in 
2  Hale*8  F.G.  239,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  if  a  man  be  arraigned  on  a  second 
indictment  for  murder,  it  shall  not  abate, 
because  it  is  the  King's  suit.  He  goes  on 
and  states  the  practice,  as  in  page  222,  of 
arrai^ing  on  both  indictments  and  giving 
him  in  charge  on  both  of  them.  Hawkins 
is  the  next  authority  in  his  chapter  (S4) 
on  Pleas  in  Abatement ;  he  says — 

**  It  has  been  holden  that  it  is  no  good  plea  in 
abatement  of  an  indictment,  as  it  is  of  an  appeal 
or  information,  that  there  is  another  indictment 
for  the  same  offence ;  but  in  such  case,  the 
Court  in  discretion  will  quash  the  first  indict- 
ment if  any  fault  be  found  with  it.'* 

This  is  a  most  explicit  statement  of  the 
law,  and  it  requires  only  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  section  itself  to 
see  that  the  word  infoi'mation  in  this 
pMsage  cannot  mean  information  for  a 
miBdemeanor ;    but    Hawki^Uf    preciBely 

(a)  Jonea,  W.  199. 


in  the  margin,  refers  to  the  68rd  section 
of  his  26th  chapter  on  qui  tarn  informa- 
tions, which  states,  and  shows  by  autho- 
rities, that  to  an  information  on  a  penal 
statute,  the  pendency  of  a  prior  informa- 
tion for  the  same  matter  may  be  pleaded 
in  abatement.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
maimer  of  doubt  that  the  passage  from 
the  34th  chapter  is  a  distinct  authority 
against  this  plea.  The  next  is  8wm  and 
Jefereys"  ca6e.(a)  It  was  decided  in  1751 
before  Wright  and  Foster,  JJ.,  at  the 
assizes;  there  was  an  indictment  for 
murder.  Swan  being  charged  as  principal 
and  Jejfereys  as  aiding ;  they  were 
arraigned  and  pleaded.  Afterwards  a 
second  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred 
and  found,  charging  8waai  with  petit 
treason  and  Jeffereys  with  murder ;  they 
were  arraigned  on  the  second  indictment 
and  pleaded  the  pendency  of  the  first, 
and  to  this  the  Crown  demurred  ;  and  in 
support  of  the  plea,  it  was  argued  that 
they  mi^ht  ba  tried,  if  acquitted  on  the 
second  indictment,  a  second  time  on  the 
first,  and  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
pleading  autrefois  acquit :  tne  Court  held 
that  autrefois  arraign  was  no  plea.  Beg.  v. 
Stratton  (b)  was  an  information  e»  omdo, 
to  which  the  defendants  pleaded  and  issue 
was  joined.  There  was  a  motion  by  the 
Solicitor- General  to  quash  the  information 
that  another  might  be  filed.  This  was 
opposed ;  the  Solicitor  argued  that  the 
defendant  could  sustain  no  injury  by  the 
quashing  the  information,  for  that  the 
Crown  could  go  on  on  the  new  information, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  other, 
**  for  that  on  indictments  and  informations  for 
crimes,  the  peodeney  of  another  indictment  for 
the  same  offence  cannot  be  pleaded,  as  it  may 
to  informations  for  penalties. ' 

Lord  Mansfield  said,  if  it  was  proper  to 
stop  the  proceeding,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Attorney- Genial  mi^ht  not  do  it  by 
entering  a  nolle  prosequi;  and  BuUer,  J. 
says — 

"  What  the  Solicitor-General  has  stated,  vis., 
that  the  pendency  of  the  first  indictment  would 
be  no  plea  to  the  second,  is  decisive  against  this 
motion." 

Thus  the  Court  adopts  the  proposi- 
tion that  in  criminal  proceedings  there 
can  be  no  such  plea  as  the  present, 
and  makes  it  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
rule.  These  authorities,  in  my  opinion, 
show  without  doubt  that  the  plea  in  the 
present  case  is  bad.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  because  the  present  is  the 
case  of  a  criminal  information  filed 
by  the  Attorney- General,  the  authorities 
wnioh   I  have  been  oonsidering,  and  of 

(a)  Fost.  C.L.  1U5. 
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which  the  enhjectB  are  indiotmente,  ought 
not  to  govem  it.  That  they  Bhould  not 
do  Bo,  would  require  what  I  have  not 
heard,  a  reason  or  ground  for  making  it 
an  exception  to  the  rule  bo  clearly  estab- 
lished. I  cannot  discover,  in  relation  to 
that  rule,  a  distinction  between  the  case 
of  a  second  prosecution  by  indictment, 
and  a  second  one  by  information.  The 
argument  which  the  plea  suggests,  that 
because  this  misdemeanor  was  in  the  first 
instance  prosecuted  by  indictment,  the 
Attorney- General  QoulA  not  afterwards  pro- 
ceed by  criminal  information,  is  one  for 
which  I  cannot  see  any  foundation,  and 
indeed  I  cannot  see  how  it  conld  be  made 
available  by  a  party  who  had  pleaded  in 
abatement.  I  nave  only  further  to  add 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  that,  even  if  the 
plea  of  a  former  prosecution  depending 
could  be  pleaded,  the  entering  of  the 
nolle  prosequi  would  be  an  answer  to  it, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  plainly 
decided  by  Bex  v.  Stratton,  I  am  for 
these  reasons  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  bad  plea.  I  have  already  stated  that 
it  is  not  warranted  by  precedent  or 
authority,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
HdUt  Holt,  Hcuufhms,  Foster^  Lord  Moms- 
field,  and  Judge  Buller  against  it,  I  shall 
not  sauction  its  addition  to  the  number  of 
dilatory  pleas. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  advert  to 
an  objection  to  the  demurrer  of  the 
Grown;  it  is  this,  that  the  plea  being 
in  abatement,  the  demurrer  concludes 
with  praying  judgment,  not  of  reapon* 
doat  ouster t  but  of  conviction;  and 
this  objection  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  cases  collected  in  2  Scmndere  210,  and 
especially  of  Bieee  v.  Harcourt  there  cited. 
These  are  all  cases  of  civil  actions.  It  is 
plain  that  a  party  pleading  in  abatement 
can  call  on  tne  Court  to  pronounce  such 
judgment  only  as  his  plea  demands, 
Uex  V.  8hake8jpeare.(a)  But  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  in  one  of  these 
informations  is  whether  the  prayer  of 
judgment  of  conviction,  by  the  demurrer 
m  the  first  of  these  cases,  and  by  the  repli- 
cation in  the  other,  is  a  discontinuance  of 
the  suit  of  the  Crown,  and  precludes  us 
from  giving  judgment  for  the  Crown. 
Without  deciding  the  point,  I  think  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  in  pleading 
there  can  be  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  a 
discontinuance:  no  case  has  been  cited 
in  which  it  has  been  decided  that  there 
can ;  there  are  two  cases  that  appear  to 
decide  that  there  cannot.(&)  In  The 
AUomey-Oeneral  v.  F€kmham,(c)  upon  a 
qw>  wa/rranto  information,  issue  was  joined 

(a)  10  East  88. 

(6)  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  Discontinuance,  W.  3. 

(O  Hard.  504. 


on  a  Question  whether  the  corporation 
had  toll  by  prescription ;  it  was  found  for 
the  defendant.  There  was  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment  on  the  ground  of  a 
discontinuance,  there  not  having  been 
issue  joined  as  to  other  liberties  claimed ; 
the  Cni^  Ba/ron  said  they  came  too  soon 
to  urge  that,  because  j  augment  was  not 
yet  given,  and  before  iudgment  there  is 
no  discontinuance  in  the  King's  case,  for 
the  Attorney- Oeneral  may  still  proceed  by 
the  King's  prerogative  to  take  issue  on 
the  rest,  or  may  enter  a  nolle  prosequi. 
Bex  V.  Griffiih  (a)  was  a  scire  fcLcias  on  a 
recoguizanoe.  The  defendant  imparled, 
and  a  day  was  given  to  him,  but  not  to 
the  plaintiff  (the  Crown).  This  is  not  a 
discontinuance,  because  the  King  is  the 

Sarty,  and  where  the  King  is  a  party,  no 
ay  is  given  to  him,  because  he  is  at  all 
times  present  in  Court.  But  suppose  that 
there  may  be  what  is  technically  a  dis- 
continuance, we  are  now  to  consiaer  how 
the  precedents  and  authorities  are.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  where  issue  in  fact  is 
taken  in  pleas  in  abatement  in  indict- 
ments for  misdemeanors,  they  should  al- 
ways conclude  with  a  prayer  of  final 
judgment  for  them,  for  if  the  fact  be 
found  for  the  Crown  the  judgment  must 
be  final;  the  judgment  cannot  be  of 
respondeat  ouster^  Bex  v.  Shakespeare.{h) 
As  to  precedents  of  demurrers  to  pleas  in 
abatement,  I  believe  they  are  m  both 
ways,  sometimes  in  bar,  sometimes  in 
abatement ;  we  have  precedents  in 
4  ChUty  Cr.  L.  525,  and  Foxtwist  v.  Tre- 
maine,(c)  and  Beg.  v.  0'CoimeU,{d)  all  con- 
cluding with  a  prayer  of  final  judgment. 
The  authorities  Bns,  v.  Taylor (e)  and  Lug 
V.  Goodwvnif)  are,  however,  quite  decisive 
that  the  informality  of  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
murrer  is  no  ground  of  objection,  and  that 
the  Court  is  not  thereby  precluded  from 
giving  the  right  judgment  on  the  whole 
matter.  Another  authority  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  The  King 
V.  Ta/ylor;  this  was  an  indictment  for 
keeping  a  gaming-house;  plea  that  the 
defendant  was  indicted  for  keeping  a 
gambling-house  and  acquitted,  and  that 
the  offences  are  the  same.  There  was  a  de- 
murrer to  this,  concluding  with  a  prayer 
of  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster.  The 
plea  was  held  bad ;  then  the  question 
arose  what  judgment  the  Crown  could 
have,  the  plea  having  been  a  plea  in  bar. 
Lord  Tenierden  said — 
*<  The  Court  is  not  bound  by  the  prayer  with 


(a)  1  Boll.  Abr.  486. 
(6)  10  £ast  88. 
(c)  2  Saund.  110. 
id}  I  Cox.  C.C.  865, 
(«)  8  B.  &  C..  602. 
(/)  1  Ld.  Baym.  898. 
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which  any  part  of  the  pleadings  in  har  may 
conclude,  hat  is  to  give  such  jadgment  on  a 
plea  in  har  as  by  law  ought  to  be  given,  'i^his 
was  settled  in  Le  Brett  v.  PapiUon,{a)  and 
The  King  v.  Shakespeare  ib):*  If  the  demurrer 
in  this  case  had  concluded  by  a  prayer  of  a 
judgment  that  the  defendant  be  convicted,  yet 
the  Court  would  only  have  given  a  judgment  to 
answer  over  if  the  latter  had  been  the  proper 
judgment*  We  ar^  therefore  to  consider  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  law  entirely  independent 
of  the  particular  prayer  that  has  been  entered 
on  the  record," 

and  final  judgment  was  ffiven  for  the 
Grown.  LiAg  v.  Chdwin  (o)  was  a  scire 
facias,  there  was  a  plea  in  abatement,  the 
plaintiff  demurred  in  bar,  there  was  judg- 
ment of  respondeat  ouster,  the  defendant 
then  pleaded  the  same  matter  in  bar,  and 
the  plaintiff  demurred.  Carihew  objected 
a  discontinuance,  because  the  demurrer 
had  concluded  in  bar, 

**  Sed  non  allocatur.  For  where  the  defendant 
pleads  a  good  plea  in  abatement,  and  the 
plaintiff  replies  new  matter,  he  ought  to  main- 
tain his  writ ;  hut  if  the  defendant  pleads  an  ill 
plea,  though  the  plaintiff  replies  and  concludes 
in  har,  it  is  not  material." 

These  cases  are  authorities  for  holding, 
as  we  do,  that  we  are  hound  to  give  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  record,  and  that,  the 
plea  being  bad,  the  Crown  is  entitled  to 
judgment. 

In  the  second  information,  in  which 
the  defendant  has  demurred  to  the 
replication  of  the  Crown,  we  think  that 
there  should  also  be  judgment  for  the 
Crown :  the  same  arguments  and  au- 
thorities apply  to  it  as  to  the  first;  but 
as  to  the  objections  to  the  form  of  the 
replication,  they  are  all  plainly  of  no 
moment,  if  the  plea  be,  as  I  think  it 
is,  bad.  But  as  to  the  objection  to  the 
replication,  that  it  prays  judgment  of  con- 
yictiou,  and  not  of  respondeat  ouster,  it  is 
to  be  obserred,  that  the  replication  intro- 
duces matter  on  which  issue  may  be  taken, 
and  I  apprehend  that  by  doing  so  the 
Crown  was  entitled  to  judgment,  if  issue 
were  joined,  and  the  fact  found  for  it.  The 
case  of  Bonner  t.  HaU  (d)  is  an  important 
authority  on  this  point,  and  is  the  more  so 
because  it  shows  that  the  case  of  Bisse  v. 
Harcowrt,{e)  so  much  relied  on  by  the  de- 


(a)  4  East  502. 
(6)  10  East  88. 

(c)  1  Id.  Raym.  898. 

(d)  1  Ld.  Raym.  888. 

(e)  1  Salk.  177;  8  Mod.  881. 


fendant,  is  put  by  Lord  HoU  on  its  true 
ground, — a  grouna  on  which  it  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  both  the  cases  which 
are  before  us.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  it,  that  there  was  judgment  for 
the  defendant  Harcaurt  because  he  had 
pleaded  a  good  plea.  In  the  present  case, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  in  abate- 
ment is  utterly  bad.  Now  the  case  of 
Bonner  v.  HaU  was  this : 

"In  indebitatus  assumpsit  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  abatement  another  action  depending 
in  curia  nostra  de  C.B.  for  the  same  cause,  and 
he  pleads  this  in  abatement.  The  plaintiff 
replies  that  there  was  not  any  action  pending 
for  the  name  cause,  and  therefore  petit  judicium 
de  debito  et  damnis.  The  defendant  demurs. 
The  plaintiff  joins  and  concludes  rightly.  And 
it  was  admitted  that  the  plea  was  ill." 

The    plea    being  ill,   the   plaintiff  fell . 
**  back  on  it,"^'u8t  what  they  have  done 
here — but  then  it  is  said — 

**  Mr.  Ward  moved  that  there  was  a  discon- 
tinuance," 

and  the  case  of  Bisse  v.  Ha^cowri  was 
relied  on ;  but,  per  Koli,  C.  J., 

"  This  case  differs  from  the  case  of  Bisse  v. 
Harcourt,  for  there  the  plea  was  good,  and 
then  when  the  plaintiff  replied  new  matter  to 
maintain  his  writ,  he  should  have  made  his 
concIusioE.  accordingly.  But  where  the  plaintiff 
traverses  the  defendant's  plea  in  his  replication, 
and  offers  an  issue,  he  may  pray  judgment  de 
debito  et  damnis,  because,  if'  it  be  tried, 
peremptory  judgment  ought  to  he  given  ;  but 
m  this  cause  the  first  fault  is  in  the  defendant, 
for  the  plea  is  ill.  And  therefore  judgment  was 
given  qttod  respondeat  ullerius" 

Now,  on  all  the  parts  of  this  case,  I  hare 
stated  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  I  have  stated  the  authorities, 
and  all  doubt  on  the  subject  is  closed  by 
them. 

CfiAMFTON,  J.  :  I  fully  concur  in  all  that 
has  fallen  from  my  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Judgment  of  respondeat  ouster. 

The  Attorney » General  then  having 
moyed  that  the  defendant  be  ordered  to 
plead  over  forthwith,  he  immediately 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  informations  were  not  further  pro- 
ceeded with.  On  May  13  Mitchel  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  felony  under  the 
recently  passed  statute,  11  &  12  Vict. 
c.  12.    See  below,  p.  599. 

Matebials  hade  178E  OP.— The  above  re* 
port  is  founded  on  the  report  in  3  Cox 
0.0.  93. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  O'BRIEN, 

AND 

THE  QUEEN  a^/ainst  MEAGHER 

Trials  of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  on 
informations  for  uttering  seditious  words,  before  Blackburne, 
L.C.J.,  AND  Special  Juries,  May  15,  16,  and  17,  1848. 

These  were  crimina]  informations  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  against  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  for  uttering  seditious  words  in  speeches  delivered  on 
March  15,  1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  conyened  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
an  address  to  the  French  Republic.  Smith  0*Brien  threatened  the  landlords  that,  if  tiiey  took 
part  against  the  Irish  people,  their  property  would  be  carried  to  the  National  Treasury ;  and 
recommended  the  Irish  nation  to  fraternize  with  the  soldiers,  the  police,  the  French,  and  the 
United  States ;  and  that  young  engineers  should  apply  their  minds  to  the  best  mode  of  taking 
stroDg  places  and  defending  weak  ones,  so  as  to  become  the  future  sappers  and  miners  of  the  Irish 
Army ;  he  also  spoke  of  Uie  formation  of  an  Irish  brifn^e  in  America,  and  a  National  Guard 
of  three  hundred  thousand  armed  men.  Meagher  stated  that  if  the  Queen  refused  to  call  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  "  then  it  will  be  our  duty  to  fight,  and  fight  desperately,"  and  **  then  up 
with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the  God  of  battles." 

The  jury  disagreed  on  both  trials. 


This  was  an  ev  officio  infoimation  for 
nttering  seditions  words,  filed  by  the  At- 
iomey'  Oeneral  for  Ireland  against  William 
Smith  0  Brian,  M.F.,  and  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Qneen's  Bench,  Ireland,  before 
Blackbubne,  L.C.J.,  and  a  special  jnry. 

The  information  was  in  respect  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  defendant  on  March  15, 
1848,  at  a  meeting  in  Dablin,  convened  by 
the  Irish  Confederation  for  the  pnrpose  of 
approying  an  address  to  the  newly  esta- 
blished French  Bepnblic.(a) 

Connsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
Oeneral  (Monahan),{h)  Serjt.  Warren, 
Whiteside,  Q.C.,(o)  Senn,  Q.C.,  Baldwin, 
Q.C.,  and  P&rrin. 

Connsel  for  the  Defendant :  Butt,  Q.C., 
Sir  Colma/n  0*Loghlen^  Bigot,  and 
John  O'Hagan.id) 

Berrin  opened  the  information,  which 
charged  that : — 

**  WiUiara  Smith  O'Brien,  Ute  of  Cahermoyle, 
in  the  county  of  limerick*  esquire,  bein^  a 
wicked,  turbulent,  malicious,  and  seditious 
person,  and  wickedly,  maliciously,  and 
seditiously  contriving,  designing  and  intending 
to  excite  and  diffuse  amongst  the  liege  subjects 
of  our  said  lady  the  Queen  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Ireland,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
government  and  authority  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 


(a)  See  Gravan  Duffy's  Four  Tears  of  Irish 
History,  and  Mitchel's  History  of  Ireland. 

(6)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

{d)  Afterwards  additional  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission. 


I  called  Ireland,  and  also  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  devising  and  intending  to  raise 
sedition  and  rebellion  within  that  part  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to 
draw  the  Government  thereof  into  great  scandal 
and  disgrace,  and  also  wickedly,  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  contriving  and  intending  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the  subjects  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland  were  grievously 
oppressed  by  and  under  the  laws  in  fitrce  in 
Ireland,  and  by  and  under  the  Government  of 
our  said  lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  to 
>  incite  the  said  Irish  subjects  of  our  said  lady 
'  the  Queen  to  attempt  by  force  and  violence  and 
,  with  arms  to  make  alterations  in  the  Govem- 
1  ment,  state,  and  constitution  of  that  part  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to 
induce  divers  of  Her  Majesty *s  subjects  serving 
in  Her  Majesty's  array,  and  in  Her  Majesty's 
constabulary  force  in  Ireland  to  aid  and  assist 
in  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid,  and  further 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  said  Irish 
subjects  to  make  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid, 
seditiously  and  wickedly  intending  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed  that  Her  Majesty's  said  subjects 
serving  in  Her  Majesty's  said  army,  and  in  Her 
Majesty's  said  constabulary  force  in  Ireland, 
would  not  oppose  such  attempt  as  last  aforesaid, 
to  wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  lady 
Queen  Victoria,  to  wit,  at  the  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
^nth  force  and  arms  wickedly,  maliciouslv,  and 
seditiously  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
lady  the  Queen  then  and  there  being  present  in 
a  certain  public  discourse  then  and  there 
delivered  by  the  said  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  to  the  said  li^ge  subjects  adaressed  did  say, 
utter,  and  pronounce  divers  wicked,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  words  of  and  concern* 
ing  our  said  lady  the  Queen  and  her  said 
Government,  and  of  and  concerning  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  her  said  Majesty's  Grovemment  in 
Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning  the  said  alleged 
oppression  of  her  said  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Ireland  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Ireland, 
and  by  the  goyemment  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
in  Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  serving  in  Her  Majesty's  army,  and  in  Her 
Majesty's  constabulary  force  in  Ireliwd,  and  of 
and  concerning  a  future  open  insurrection  in 
arms  agaiust  the  government  of  our  said  lady 
the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning 
certain  other  subjects  of  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  in  Ireland  engaging  in  such  insurrec- 
tion, &c.,"  setting  out  the  passages  cited  below. 
Perrvn  said  there  were  several  other 
counts  in  the  informatioa  varying  the 
offeuoe,  and  setting  forth  the  language 
alleged  to  be  seditions. 

Opening  Speech  poe  the  Cbovn. 
Atiomey' General :  Nobody  could  be 
more  unwilling  than  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you,  unneces- 
sarily, and  without  the  most  dire— in 
fact,  compelled  by  dire  necessity — ^to 
bring  forward  before  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen what  are  called  state  prosecu- 
tions, either  for  matter  publishea  in  the 
public  press,  or  spoken  by  individuals. 
Both  myself  and  the  government,  of 
whom  I  am  the  servant,  forbore  as  long 
as  we  possibly  could  from  appealing  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  vindication 
of  those  laws  which  are  daily  and  perpetu- 
ally violated,  both  by  the  public  press  and 
by  certain  persons  who  form  a  society,  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  is,  if  not  the 
leader,  at  least  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members.  As  long  as  the 
proceedings  of  that  society  were  confined 
to  abuse  of  the  government  collectively,  or 
of  individual  members  of  it,  so  long  that 
government  were  determined  to  rest 
upon  the  consciousness  of  discharging 
their  duties  honestly,  honourably,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  their  means,  for 
the  protection  of  society ;  but,  gentlemen, 
when  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, not  content  with  abase  of  that 
description,  had  recourse  to  that  with 
which  he  is  now  charged — with  an 
attempt  to  excite  sedition— an  attempt  to 
excite  rebellion — an  attempt  to  immerge 
this  country  into  a  state  of  civil  war — I 
believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
further  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
government  would  have  been  criminal  in 
the  highest  degree.  We  forbore  so  long 
— perhaps  too  long — so  long,  at  least,  that 
several  men  interested  in  the  state  of 
society  supposed  it  was  possible  that  the 
object  of  the  government  was  not  to  sup- 
press disturbance,  but  to  allow  a  prema- 
ture outbreak  to  take  place,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  crush  it.  Such 
oonduot,  gentlemen,  would  be  most 
oriminal  on  the  port  of  the  govemment ; 


and  if  it  were  only  to  free  them  from  such 
an  imputation,  they  have  been  obliged  on 
this  occasion  to  apply  to  you,  a  jury  of 
the.  country,  and  ask  from  you  a  verdict 
for  the  conduct  of  which  this  gentleman 
has  been  guilty.  Before  calling  your 
attention  to  the  speech  itself,  I  think  I 
will  be  jastiBed  in  reminding  you  of  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion  upon 
which  this  speech  was  delivered ;  because, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  nothing  will  more 
materially  aid  you  in  coming  to  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  the  object  and  motives  of 
the  speaker  than  bearing  in  mind  the 
circumstances  both  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  place  at  which  this 
speech  was  pronounced.  It  was  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  a  body  who  call  them- 
selves the  Irish  Oonfederation.(a)  Some 
men  of  respectability,  of  station,  and  of 
good  intentions,  may  have  been  induced 
to  join  that  society,  but  it  is  not  imma* 
terial  that  you  should  recollect  that  the 
founders  of  this  society  had  previously 
separated  from  the  society  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  0*ConneU  was  connected,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  O'Connell  thought  their 
proceedings  not  confined  within  the  strict 
limits  of  legality.  Mr.  O'Gonndl  always 
professed  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means  to  obtain  such  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  as  he  fancied  would 
be  beneficial ;  and  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
every  subject  of  a  free  state  so  to  do ;  but 
certainly  I  do  deprecate  that  any  indi- 
viduals should  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  or  the  right  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  such  changes  through  the  medmm 
of  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  This  speech 
of  Mr.  0*Brien*8  was  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  assembly,  whose  professed 
tenets,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to 
you  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  O^Brien  him- 
self, are,  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  nation 
situated  as  Ireland  is,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  to  obtain  what  Mr.  0*Bnen  fancies 
she  is  entitled  to.  The  time  at  which 
this  speech  was  delivered  is  not  less 
important.  It  was  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  monarchical  institutions  bad 
been  abolished  in  France,  and  a  repub- 
lic established  in  its  place.  With  the 
circumstances  of  the  French  mon- 
archy— whether  or  not  those  circum- 
stances, as  I  believe  they  did,  justified 
the  conduct  of  the  people— we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  lend  yourselves  to  any 
partv  whose  object  is  to  effect  a  similar 
revolution  in  this  country  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  civil  war.  The  object  for 
which  the  meeting  was  assembled 
was     to     vote     an      address      of     the 

(a)  Foonded  January  13^  1847. 
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Irish  Confederation  to  the  citizens  of 
the  French  Bepablic.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Masic  Hall,  Abbey 
Street,  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  pro- 
ceedings  commenced  by  a  gentleman 
taking  the  chair  and  making  a  speech. 
Mr.  O'Brien  then  stood  ap  as  the  prin- 
cipal person  of  this  assembly  to  propose 
an  address  that  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Irish  Confederation  to  be  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  the  French  Republic.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  O^Brien  has  only  himself 
to  blame  if  upon  this  occasion  he  has 
yiolated  the  law.  He  was  aware  at  that 
meeting  that  a  gentleman  was  in  atten- 
dance on  behalf  of  the  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  0*BHen  nimself  mentioned  the 
fact.  He  commenced  by  stating  that 
a  communication  had  been  received 
from  the  Toughal  Confederate  Club. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  an  important  portion 
of  the  proceedings,  because  it  is  a  key 
to  the  whole  of  what  afterwards  occnrrea. 
The  manifesto,  or  creed,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  was  :— 

**  We  believe  that  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
every  part  thereof,  and  all  profits  and  emolu- 
ments to  be  derived  therefrom,  of  right  belong 
to  the  Irish  people,  and  not  to  the  citizens  of 
any  other  country  whatsoever. 

'*  We  believe  that  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
the  Irish  nation  belongs  to  the  Irish  people 
alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  legislation  for 
this  country'  by  the  Parliament  of  England  is  an 
usurpation,  which  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Irish- 
men to  overthrow. 

« We  believe  that,  consistently  with  that 
duty,  no  Irishman  can  become  the  servant, 
pensioner,  or  ally  of  any  government  professing 
to  uphold  such  usurped  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament,  or  to  administer  laws  emanating 
therefrom. 

*<  We  believe  in  the  right  of  all  Irishmen, 
without  distinction,  to  equal  liberty. 

'*We  believe  the  undivided  allegiance  of 
Irishmen  is  due  to  Ireland  alone;  and  the 
Irishman  who  bestows  upon  any  other  land  that 
filial  devotion  which  he  owes  to  his  own,  is 
guilty  of  the  worst  description  of  treason. 

**  We  believe  that  every  Irishman  owes  to 
eveiy  other  Irishman  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
and  that  whoever,  by  example  or  teaching,  in- 
culcates the  contrary  sentiment,  is  the  enemy 
of  God  and  his  country. 

**  We  believe  in  the  right  of  an  oppressed 
nation  to  assert  their  liberties  by  arms.  And 
we  believe,  under  God,  in  the  resurrection  of 
our  country's  independence. 

**  These,  sir,  are  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  the  Youghal  Confederates,  as  I  interpret 
them ;  and  I  hope  they  do  not  disqualify  for 
becoming  members  of  your  association,  in  sub- 
ordination to  which  we  desire  to  strive  for  our 
country's  fi«edom." 

That,  gentlemen,  was  the  text  upon 
which  the  remainder  of    Mr.    0*Brien*e 


speech  was  spoken.  The  speech  itself  was 
a  very  long  one.  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion to  those  portions  of  it  which,  in  my 
mind,  beyond  all  doubt,  show  the  object 
and  intention  of  the  speaker.  After  a 
good  deal  of  other  speaking,  he  says 
this :— ■ 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  landlords  of  the 
country,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  national  affairs 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  they  were  disposed  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  Irish  people.  I  conceived  such  hopes 
from  the  great  meeting  that  was  held  in 
January  1847  ;  but  those  hopes  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  disappointed.  I  find  that  there 
is  a  want  of  courage  amidst  that  class,  which  is 
utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  and  Uiat  they 
would  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  to 
the  earth  by  English  legislation,  than  confide 
frankly  and  fully  to  their  own  countrymen. 
There  are  some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  feeling  generous 
emotions ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  mast  endeavour, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  win  that  class  to  us.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  that  I  shoald  suggest 
to  them  (and  these  are  times  in  which  predic- 
tions are  sometimes  verified)  that  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  and  exceedingly  unsafe  for 
any  of  that  class  to  take  part  against  the  Irish 
people.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  my  country- 
men will  resort  to  butchery  or  massacre  ;  but  I 
think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  if  they  should 
be  found,  in  any  future  collision  that  should 
take  place  of  a  national  kind,  to  have  taken 
part  against  the  Irish  nation,  and  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  be  triumphant  in  any  straggle 
that  may  hereafter  take  place,  I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly likely  that  their  properties  will  be 
carried  to  the  national  treasury.  I  think  it  right 
to  give  them  this  hint  as  a  friend." 

Now,  may  I  ask,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
in  sober  earnestness,  what  is  the  object  of 
this  advice  P  What  opportunity  was  to 
occur  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  landlords 
of  this  country  to  take  a  part  against  the 
Irish  people  P  What  opportunity  did  Mr. 
O'Brien  suppose  P  What  was  he  thinking 
of,  except  that,  under  his  advice,  a  rising 
of  the  people  might  take  place  against 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  countjy  P 
What,  may  I  ask  his  counsel,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  threat,  that  the  property 
— the  landed  property — of  Ireland  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  national  treasury  P  Does 
he  mean  that  we  who,  by  honest  in- 
dustry or  by  our  personal  exertions, 
have  put  together  the  means  of  support- 
ing ourselves  and  our  families,  unless 
we  chose  to  join  with  him,  are  to  see 
our  property  confiscated  to  a  national 
treasury  P  Is  that  any  encouragement  to 
any  but  a  deluded  fool  to  lend  counte- 
nance to  such  a  proceeding  P  The  next 
paragraph,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with 
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ibis  part  of  tlie  oaaie,  is  his  alloBion  to  the  I  green,  would  be  found  tbe  enemies  of  Irish- 
soldiery  and  ooDStabnlary : — 


"Now,  I  will  invite  you  also  to  fraternize 
with  other  classes  whom  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considmng  tL»  hostile ;  and  I  tell  you  it 
is  your  duty  to  fraternize  with  the  soldiers.  As 
I  said  before,  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  British 
soldier,  as  is  sometimes  said,  divests  himself  of 
all  sentiments  of  humanity  when  he  puts  on  a 
red  coat.  I  am  told  that  the  Scottsh  soldiers  are 
the  part  of  the  army  upon  which  the  €k>yem- 
ment  rely  chiefly  for  their  operations  against 
the  Irish  people.  Can  yon  and  I  forget  we  are 
children  of  the  Gael?  Can  yuu  forget  that 
these  Scotch  soldiers,  these  Highland  regimentii, 
are  in  fact,  like  ourselves,  children  of  die  Gael 
•—that  they  at  this  moment  speak  the  same 
language  which  is  spoken  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  south,  and  west,  and  north  of 
Ireland — that  they  are  of  the  same  kindred 
with  ourselves ;  and  shall  1 1«  told  that  these 
noble  men  are  prepared  to  come  to  this  country 
and,  after  r<H!eivinff  all  the  kindness,  and  hospi- 
tality, and  friendship,  which  ties  of  kindred  and 
mutual  respect  create,  that  these  men  should  be 
prepared  to  butcher  this  nation  when  they  are 
contending  for  their  rights  ?  I  will  not  helieve 
it ;  and,  &erefore,  I  say  it  is  yonr  business  to 
fratemiie  with  the  soldiers  of  the  British 
army." 

Wbat  does  this  gentleman  mean  by  the 
words,  "fraternize  with  tbe  soldiers"? 
Does  he  mean  this :  that  his  deluded  follow* 
ers  should  endeavonr  to  seduce  the  military 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  P  I 
ask  yon,  gentlemen,  wbat  was  the  object 
of  these  allusions?  Was  it  not  to  try  to 
seduce  the  British  army  to  take  part  in 
this  intended  outbreak,  or  endeavour  to 
persuade  those  who  might  be  deterred 
from  taking  part  in  these  proceedings  by 
the  fear  that  the  soldiers  would  remain 
true  to  their  allegiance,  that  in  point  of 
fact  they  might  rely  on  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  soldiers?  Next 
follows  his  allusion  to  the  police  : — 

<*  You  have  been  in  the  habit,  man^  of  you,  of 
looking  on  the  police  force  as  a  hostile  force.  I 
say  that  sentiment  ought  to  be  discharged  from 
your  bosoms.  The  police  force  are  Irishmen, 
like  yourselves.  There  are  ten  thousand  of 
them.  They  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
held  a  musket;  and  if  their  enei^es  were 
properly  directed,  they  would  become  the  saf  e- 
^mtfd  of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
invite  you  to  consider  these  men  as  your 
enemies.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  present 
state  of  things  exists,  they  are  quite  sure  of 
losing  their  places  if  they  should  manifest  any 
sympathy  with  the  people;  but  if  they  knew 
that  the  time  was  rapidly  coming  when  every 
exertion  made  by  such  a  force  as  thai,  to 
vindicate  the  freedom  of  this  country  would  be 
appreciated  and  prized,  and  become  the  subject 
of  future  honour  throughout  all  generations  to 
them  and  their  posterity!  I  cannot  believe  that 
ten   thousand    [rishmeii,  clad  in  their  native 


What  is  the  object  or  meaning  of  that 
pai-agraph?  He  says,  that  at  present, 
because  they  would  lose  their  plaoee, 
they  could  not  give  expression  to  the 
sentiment  they  are  really  actuated  by. 
Is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  any  rational 
xneaning  can  be  pot  on  these  expres- 
sions except  that  of  incentive  ana  in- 
ducements to  the  police  to  do  that  which 
would  entitle  them  to  these  promised 
ftiture  rewards  to  them  and  their  posterity  ? 
He  next  says : — 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  endeavouring  to- 
night to  preach  you  a  lesson  on  the  motto  which 
which  was  presented  to  you  at  our  last  meeting 
—Fraternity.  I  tell  you,  also,  you  ought  to 
fraternize  with  the  Repealers  of  England. 

"  There  are  some  of  you  who  are,  perhaps,  in 
the  habit  of  cherishing  hatred  against  the  Saxon. 
I  invite  you  to  cast  aside  such  feelings.  I  bate 
no  man.  I  hate  oppression ;  and,  to  use  Mr. 
Kenyon's  expression,  I  hate  the  oppressor  in  his 
official  capacity.  Bat  this  I  know,  that  their 
are,  among  the  English  population,  millions  who 
are  avowedly  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  with 
them  jou  ought  to  fraternize  to  the  utmost 

'*And  now  I  come  to  anotlier  class  of 
fraternity,  to  which  I  apprehend  none  of  you 
will  obiect — ^I  mean,  that  we  should  fraternize 
with  the  French.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  observations  that  fell  from  mo  on  the  last 
evening  have  been  misunderstood,  with  reference 
to  a  fresh  invasion.  I  meant  to  say  this,  and  I 
repeat  it  to-night,  that  if  this  country  had  a 
Parliament  of  its  own,  and  that  if  an  unfounded 
aggression,  an  unprovoked  aggression,  were 
made  on  England,  we  bavin?  such  a  Parliament, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  English 
people  would  find  that  the  Irish  were  their  best 
allies  whenever  the  invasion  might  come.  But 
I  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it  to*  night,  that  so  long 
as  Ireland  has  not  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  tf 
England  be  threatened  with  an  invasion,  it  is  mr 
opinion  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  lift 
a  hand  to  assist  them.  I  know  for  oiy  part  I  will 
not  five  them  any  hint  to  assist  them ;  and  I 
tell  them  more,  that  I  believe,  so  long  as  this 
country  has  no  Parliament  of  its  own,  that  the 
French  army  would  not  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  intruders  on  their  soil.  But  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  on  foreign  aid  that  you  ought 
exclusively  to  rely." 

Is  this  language  to  be  used  by  a  sub- 
ject who  has  sworn  tbe  oath  of  allegiance 
to  her  Majesty,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  place,  wnen  no  man  could  tell  but 
that  in  a  short  week  or  fortnight  England 
might  be  involved  in  a  war  with  France  F 
He  goes  on : — 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  power  which  I 
have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention,  with  which  I 
am  quite  satisfied  you  will  individually  and 
collectively  have  no  objection  to  fraternize— I 
mean,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    W^  have  had  abundant  evidence  at 
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the  time  when  it  appeered  to  the  inhabitaiitf  of 
that  oountrj  that  the  agitation  was  likely  to  pro* 
dace  serious  fruits — we  have  had  abundant 
eridence,  by  testimonies  of  sympathy  and  large 
remittances  of  money,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cordially  sympathize  in  this 
struggle.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  also,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  you  will  find  new  allies  in 
the  legisbture  of  the  Canadas ;  for  the  result  of 
the  hut  election  in  that  province  has  been  to 
give  a  very  large  majority  in  the  legislature  of 
Canada  to  that  party  which  sympathise  with 
Ireland.  We  have  already  had  an  indication  of 
the  risinff  spirit  of  America  in  that  Address — 
that  noble  address  of  which  I  read  you  an 
extract  to-night.  They  tell  you  they  are  about 
to  raise  a  flame  which  shall  never  be  quenched 
until  it  succeeds  in  effecting  its  object — in  their 
union  for  country.  Now,  I  should  consider 
myself  exceedingly  presumptuous  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  America  as 
to  the  course  which  would  be  most  effectual  in 
aiding  us  in  the  achievement  of  our  liberties; 
but  knowing  that  the  government  of  that  country 
is  in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  impulse  of  the 
popular  will,  I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
our  friends  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whether  it  would  not  be  exceedingly  expedient 
to  urge  their  executive  to  provide  Uiat  Republic 
with  a  body,  such  as  existed  at  one  time  in 
France,  called  "The  Irish  Brigade.'" 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
traa  determined  to  go  terj  far;  yet,  in 
some  instances,  he  seems  to  have  some 
qnalms  as  to  bis  doing  so.  Acoordingly, 
f^entlemen,  when  a  Tery  strong  expression 
IB  used,  there  is  some  little  attempt  made 
to  throw  it  back.  However,  I  think  yon 
can  have  no  donbt  that  the  object  was  to 
form  an  Irish  brigade  in  America,  that 
wonld  be  landed  in  some  part  of  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Hr.  O'Brien  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  whatever  form  of 
government  he  thought  proper  in  this 
country : — 

*♦  I  know  that  some  of  my  fHends  have  a  very 
great  objection  to  anything  that  is  like  coun- 
tenancing emigration ;  but  when  I  read,  day  after 
day,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  the  county 
of  Galway — when  1  read  that  they  are  absolutely 
allowed  by  this  paternal  government  of  ours  to 
die  in  gaols,  to  which  they  have  taken  refuge  by 
committing  some  trivial  crime,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than  nine 
hnndred  persons  in  the  gaol  of  Galway,  which 
was  built  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — they 
come  there  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  meal  before  they  die,  and  a 
coffin  after  theur  death — I  say,  I  do  most 
devoutly  wish  that  those  men  had  been  enrolled 
in  an  Irish  brigade  in  the  United  States  before 
they  had  been  reduced  to  that  condition.  Kow, 
I  oonceive,  in  the  event  of  our  obtaining  Repeal, 
it  wonld  be  extremely  convenient  to  this  country 
to  have  a  force  of  Irishmen,  ready  disciplined 
and  enrolled,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Irish 
•nny." 

Kow,  gentlemen,   whether   this   Irish 


annj,  if  it  were  to  be  fonned  in  ionerioa 
under  the  demonfltration  of  an  Irish  bri- 
gade, was  to  remain  quiescent — or  that  the 
American  Government  was  to  ^  to  the 
expense  of  forming  an  Irish  brigade  for 
armament,  and  that  as  soon  as  vne  Irish 
people  established  their  independence,  it 
should  be  sent  over  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Irish  Bepublio— I  leave  you  to^  state. 
I  tlunk  you  will  perceive  that  this  was 
merely  a  subterftige  and  device  on  the  pari 
of  Mr.  O'Brtati— thai  his  real  object  was  to 
induce  those  people  in  America  favoforable 
to  his  views,  to  establish  an  army  there* 
which  legally  could  not  be  done  hisre,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  his  insane 
attempts.  I  say,  gentlemen,  respectfully 
but  confidently,  that  you,  as  men  of  sense, 
and  men  of  judgment,  are  not  to  be  driven 
awav  from  tne  real  meaning  of  the  words 
used  by  any  subterfuge  such  as  this.  Mr. 
0  Brien  is  a  man  of  education — a  man  of 
station.  He  knew  that  if  he  in  direct 
terms  advised  an  army  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  this  country,  he 
was  standing  on  the  bounds  of  treason. 
He  knew,  gentlemen,  if  he  spoke  treason 
openlv  and  deliberately  in  that  way,  he 
would  now,  instead  of  standing  his  trial 
for  a  misdemeanor — ^the  punishment  of 
which  is  fine  and  imprisonment — he  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  bis  life  to 
his  country ;  and,  therefore,  he  resorts  to 
this  subterfuge,  namely,  that  what  be 
wanted  was  to  have  an  Irish  army  in 
America,  which  would  fold  its  arms  and 
stand  at  ease  whilst  the  struggle  was 
going  on  in  Ireland ;  but  that,  when  their 
object  was  achieved,  then  this  Irish  army, 
or  American  brigade,  was  to  be  wafted  to 
our  shores.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  aware  that 
he  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a 
ffentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  report 
these  proceedings  to  the  Government,  and 
accordingly,  he  knew  there  was  more  or 
less  danger  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
Therefore  he  says : — 

"  This  is  an  occasion  which  seems  to  me  a 
verv  solemn  opportunity  of  dischaiging  a  duty 
which  possibly  may  be  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience hereafter ;  therefore  I  am  desirous 
of  performing  it.  Now,  you  will  remember,  in 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Con- 
federation, that  I  deprecated  strongly,  some  six 
weeks  ago,  the  notion  of  inviting  the  people  at 
that  time  to  recur  to  military  training  of  any 
description  whatsoever,  or  to  the  consideration  of 
military  affairs.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the 
then  condition  of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of 
leading  the  people's  minds  to  what  was  called  a 
guerilla  warfare,  would  be  to  induce  some  of 
those  misguided  peasantry  who  had  been  oom- 
mitting  assassinations  to  think  that  we  en* 
couraged  them  to  proceed  on  a  system  of 
murder  and  crime.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  fdt 
it  my  duty  distmctly  to  say  that  I  could  be  no 
party,  at  that  time,   in  giving   sndi  rpcom- 
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mendation  to  the  country.  But  the  circum- 
stances  of  alEaira  are  totally  different  now ; 
and,  under  those  ctrcamstanees — under  the 
altered  conditions  of  ciroomstances — I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  aU  our  intelliKent  young  men, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
snrreying,  engineering,  and  similar  pursuits, 
should  apply  their  minds  to  the  best  mode  of 
taking  strong  places,  and  of  defending  weak 
ones.  These  men  will  probably  form,  if  they 
distinguish  themselves  in  this  line,  a  portion  of 
the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  future  Irish 
army." 

What  changes  of  circumstanoes  had 
taken  place  in  the  shorfe  interral  of  six 
months  P  Why  did  Mr.  0* Brian,  some  six 
months  ago,  nse  all  his  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  people  having  recourse  to  traimng^ 
drilling,  and  learning  the  use  of  armsP 
What  induced  him  to  advise  intelligent 
young  men  to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
best  mode  of  taking  strong  places,  and 
defending  weak  ones,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  the  sappers  and  miners  of 
the  fntnre  Irish  army  P  What  had  taken 
place  was  this — ^that  in  the  interval  the 
fVench  revolution  was  effected.  That 
revolution,  which  was  calculated  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  men — that  revolution 
which,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
very  few  countries  in  JBurope  have  been 
able  to  withstand — had  in  the  meantime 
taken  place.  It  was  just  that  circumstance 
and  that  subject  which  would  bo  likely  to 
influence  the  majority  of  the  auditors  of 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  But  the  men  of 
station  and  property — every  man,  in  fact, 
who  has  anything  to  lose  in  England  or 
Ireland — ^waat  to  preserve  order — to  pre- 
serve their  properties,  their  lives,  and 
their  liberties — and  therefore  it  is  that  a 
revolution  which  was  successful  in  France, 
would  not  only  not  prove  Buccessful,  but 
I  hope  will  never  De  attempted  here. 
Mr.  O^Brien  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Now  there  is  another  point  to  which  the 
minds  of  men  ought  to  be  directed  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country — that  is, 
how  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  can  be 
cut  off  from  an  enemy,  and  how  they  can  be 
supplied  to  a  friend.  With  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nary tactics  of  military  manosuvring,  fortunately, 
you  in  Dublin  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
learning  platoon  exercise ;  for  in  the  Phosnix 
Park,  and  under  the  barracks,  there  are  daily 
exhibitions  of  that  kind,  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  an  enslaved  people.  I  am  not  suggesting  to 
you  to  form  companies  or  platoons  for  such 
exercises  at  present,  but  I  do  suggest  this  to 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  think  the  time  is 
come,  if  we  are  not  to  be  set  down  in  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  a  people  who  are  capable 
only  of  talking,  and  boasting,  and  agitating — 
the  time  is  come  when  every  man  who  is  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country  should 
signify  his  wiUix^ess   to   be   «QioUed   at  a 


member  of  a  national  guard.  No  man,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  tender  his  name  as  a  member 
of  the  national  guard,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
do  two  things — one  is,  to  preserve  the  state 
against  anarchy,  that  is  to  say,  to  preserve 
social  order,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  well-being  of  all  classes,  from  the 
humblest ;  and  the  other  is,  to  be  ready  to  die 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  how  far  my  suggestion  is  likely  to  be 
carried  out,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  three  hundred  thousand  men  should  be 
found  amongst  the  millions  who  have  hitherto 
called  themselves  repealers,  who  are  willing  so 
to  enrol  themselves  publicly  in  the  fsce  of  the 
day— not  by  your  night  walkings,  and  not  by 
your  ribbon  societies,  which  have  been  the 
corse  of  this  country— but  to  tender  their  names 
to  the  authorities^  as  men  who  were  determined 
to  form  a  national  guard,  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  preserving  order,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  protecting  their  country — I  sa^, 
if  three  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  found  m 
this  country,  the  British  ascendency,  so  far  as 
it  has  the  power  of  coercing  you  by  military 
force,  will  be  at  an  end." 

What  was  the  object  to  be  achieved  by 
the  formation  of  nils  National  Guard  P 
Was  the  country  threatened  by  any  foreign 
nation  P  Was  any  State  attempting  to  in^ 
terf ere  with  us  P  Was  there  a  proclama- 
tion of  war,  or  were  the  circumstances 
such  that  any  nation  was  likely  to  pro- 
claim war  against  England  P  But,  gentle- 
men, do  yon  suppose  his  object  was  to 
form  a  National  Gniard  for  the  protection 
of  our  coni>titution,  our  lives,  and  our 
liberties  P  Was  it  not,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  to  entirely  subvert  the  oousti- 
tutiou  under  which  we  live,  and,  as  he 
stated,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  British  sovereignty  in  this  country  P  I 
say  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  meaning 
can  be  attributed  to  this  advice,  except  the 
formation  of  a  body  under  the  name  of  a 
National  Guard  which  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
his  associates.  Then,  gentlemen,  he  con- 
cludes by  presenting  U>  the  meeting  the 
address  for  the  votmg  of  which,  X  be- 
lieve, the  meeting  was  convened.  {The 
AUorney-Oeneral  read  the  address  of  the 
Irish  Clonfederation  to  the  oitisens  of  the 
I^-ench  Bepublic,  which  oontained  the 
following  paMages : — 

'*  We  hail  you  henceforth  as  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  as  deliverers  of  the  op- 
pressed members  of  the  great  human  family. 

**  We,  whose  nationality  was  extinguished  by 
the  basest  arts — ^we  who  daily  experience  the 
countless  evils  that  result  from  that  unspeak- 
able loss,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  now 
claim  your  sympathy. 

**  We  have  ijbrmly  resolved  that  this  ancient 
kingdom  shall  once  again  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 
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''In  imitation  of  joar  example,  we  propose 
to  exhaast  all  the  resources  of  constitational 
action,  before  we  resort  to  other  efforts  for 
redress. 

*'  Time  will  unfold  our  projects,  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  tell  jou,  in  anticipation  of  the  fbture, 
that  your  friendship  may  increase  their  efficacy 
and  accelerate  their  success." 


BVIDBNGB  FOB  THB  OlLOWN, 

John  Oeoi'ge  Hodges — Examined  by 
Serjeant  Warren, 

I  came  to  Dublin  on  March  10.  My 
duty  was  to  take  notes  at  political  meet- 
ings. In  accordance  with  the  directions 
I  received,  I  went  to  the  Council  Rooms 
of  the  Irish  Confederation  in  D'Olier 
Street,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Hdlpm,  the 
secretary.  I  told  him  I  was  appointed 
by  the  GToTernment  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Irish  Confederation  and  take  notes 
of  its  proceedings,  and  I  requested  an 
order  of  admission  for  myself  and  my  son. 
He  made  me  a  courteous  and  kind  reply, 
and  stated  that  I  should  receive  all  the 
accommodation  I  required.  I  attended 
on  the  15th  of  March.  I  told  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  I  was  sent  to  take  notes,  and  he  said 
that  I  should  be  afforded  every  accommo- 
dation, and  at  my  request  he  announced 
my  presence  and  ousiness  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  DiUon  was  in  the  chair. 

[The  witness  read  Dillon*e  speech,  and 
also  0*Brien'$  speech  in  full.] 
Mr.  DUlonfiii  opening  the  meetingi  said : 

"  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  reply  to  the  address 
from  the  College,  alludes  to  certain  individuals, 
whom  he  describes  as  deludioff  the  people,  in- 
citing them  to  outrage  and  violence,  and  who 
would  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  their 
advice  when  punishment  was  dealt  against 
those  whom  they  misled.  Now,  my  answer  is, 
that  no  man  in  this  meeting,  or  in  this  citv, 
however  humble,  is  so  deeply  interested  m 
getting  up  outrage,  street  riots,  and  attacks 
upon  property,  as  the  individual  from  whom  the 
charge  emanates.  He  is  here  in  the  character 
of  an  English  pro-consul,  ruling  a  robbed  and 
desolated  province  by  terror  and  force.  Now, 
well  he  knows,  and  well  we  know,  that  he  could 
not  get  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  a 
street  riot  to  crush  the  spirit  which  he  views 
with  alarm.  If  we  have  incited  the  people  to 
violence  or  attacks  upon  property,  within  hear- 
ing of  the  Castle,  the  inference  is  that  Lord 
Clarendon  has  abandoned,  in  a  criminal  and 
cowardly  manner,  one  branch  of  his  duties  in 
this  country.  He  is  here,  I  presume,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  starving  and  hanging  one 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  but  also  to 
protect  that  portion  of  them  who  may  be  suffered 
to  survive  the  effieets  of  his  paternal  solicitude. 
If  we  incite  persons  to  outrsge  and  attacks  upon 
property,  why  does  he  not  bring  us  to  justice  ? 
?niy  is  the  law  not  as  potent  to  protect  as  to 
destroy  ?    I  undertake,  if  he  brings  us  before  a 


jury  of  our  fellow-citixens,  fiurly  selected,  and 
prove  to  them  that  we  are  gnilty  of  such  an 
offence,  that  thai  jury  will  discharge  their 
duty  faithfully,  and  find  us  guilty.  But  no 
jury,  fairly  selected  from  the  citiaeos  of  Dublin, 
would,  with  the  calamities  which  the  usurped 
power  of  England  has  brought  on  the  country 
in  their  view,  pronounce  at  his  bidding  that  it 
is  not  the  right  and  duty  of  Irishmen  to  struggle 
now  and  for  ever  for  their  rights." 

Mr.  SnUih  O'Brien  presented  himself, 
and  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He 
said: 

"  A  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
Council  of  the  Confederation,  which  I  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  important  that  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  dim^harge.  It  is  to  move  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  French  nation 
upon  their  recent  glorious  victory.  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  Council  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  circumstance  which  took  place  after  our  last 
meeting.  A  number  of  those  who  were  present 
at  our  last  meeting,  on  leaving  this  ball,  went 
through  the  streets  shouting,  the  eonsequence 
of  which  was  that  some  apprehensions  were 
created  in  the  minds  of  peaceable  citisens,  and 
impressions  unfavourable  to  this  Association 
were  formed  by  them.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
Council  to  earnestly  deprecate  any  such  mani- 
festation in  future.  If  you  will  but  reflect  for  a 
moment,  you  will  see  how  exceeding  dangerous 
such  a  proceeding  is  ;  for  if  half-a-dozen  detec- 
tives mingled  in  such  a  crowd,  threw  stones  and 
broke  windows,  or  if,  when  they  were  passing 
the  Castle  gates  where  the  guard  turned  out,  if 
a  single  detective  threw  a  stone  at  the  soldiery, 
there  would  have  been  a  butchery  of  the  people, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Confederation  and  its 
future  usefulness  might  thus  be  greatly  retarded 
by  that  act  of  impmdenoe  on  the  part  of  a  few 
individuals.  I  trust  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  address  the  most  humble  and  least  in- 
fluential of  my  countrymen,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  elsewhere,  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  order  in  the  present  crisis  of  our 
affairs.  Just  look  at  the  proceedings  in  England. 
There  have  been  in  London  riots  utter^  do- 
grading — ^not  to  the  people,  indeed,  for  I  utterly 
deny  the  sacred  name  of  the  people  to  a  mob 
capable  of  committing  suoh  outrages  as  thoee 
which  occurred  in  Glasgow  and  London. 
Wanton  attacks  on  property — ^meaningless  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets,  producing  no  result 
except  injury  to  unoffending  individuals,  and 
giving  thieves  and  vagabonds  an  opportunity  of 
perpetrating  wickedness.  Contrast  that  condnel 
with  the  demeanonr  of  the  French  people.  In 
the  midst  of  their  greatest  triumph,  the  working 
artizans  of  Paris  constituted  themselves  the 
preservers  of  order  and  the  preservers  of 
property;  and  they  have  won  for  themselves 
that  credit  which  has  made  them  objects 
of  admiration  to  all  mankind.  For  my 
own  part,  I  know  of  nothing  in  history  more 
noble— I  might  say  so  noble— as  the  conduct  of 
these  hnmble  artizans  on  that  occasion.  Yon 
must  all  have  read  in  the  public  papers  the  ae- 
counts  in  which  we  are  told  that  men  in  their 
working  dresa— many  of  them  who  had  not  the 
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Bteuntj  of  a  lUigle  day's  wagM— guarded  with 
as  mnoh  eare  as  if  it  were  the  inheritance  of 
their  children,  the  royal  property — ^the  jewels 
and  the  gold  found  in  the  palaces  of  their  kings, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
That  is  the  example  the  Irish  people  will 
imitate,  and  not  the  example  of  the  street 
rioters  and  breakers  of  windows  in  Glasgow. 
When  I  met  you  last,  I  told  you  that  I  believed 
the  hour  of  Ireland's  liberation  was  to  come.  I 
repeat  that  sentiment  to-night.  Provided  cir- 
cumstances be  favourable,  nothing  can,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  defeat  that  hope,  except  rashness 
on  the  one  hand,  or  cowardice  on  the  other.  I 
believe  that  that  hope  may  be  defeated  by  rash- 
ness. I  koow  that  in  times  like  these,  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  is  naturally  excited,  and 
there  are  myriads  of  ardent  spirits  who  think  it 
is  only  necessary  to  strike  a  single  blow  for 
immediate  success.  Such  is  not  m^  opinion ;  I 
think  it  right  to  unbosom  my  mind  fully  to 
you.  My  belief  is,  that  if  any  outbreak  were  to 
take  place  at  present,  it  could  be  put  down  in  a 
week.  I  beheve  that  if  it  even  were  partially 
successful,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  starve  the  people,  by 
stopping  the  supplies  which  they  are  now  de- 
riving from  abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stanees,  it  would  be  eonsommate  rashness  to 
attempt  to  bring  this  question  to  issne  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  But  I  do  not»  therefore,  tell 
yon  that  you  ought  to  encourage  the  sentiment 
of  oowai^ice.  The  feeling  I  would  wish  to  in- 
spire in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  hears  me, 
and  every  man  who  will  read  what  I  say,  is 
this  -  that  it  is  now  the  business  of  every  Irish- 
man, ave,  and  of  every  Irishwoman,  too — and, 
with  shame  I  say,  that  I  believe  there  is  more 
heroism  in  the  hearts  of  Irishwomen  than  there 
is  in  that  of  men — I  repeat,  that  the  sentiment 
which  every  Irisnman  should  encourage  at  the 
present  moment  in  bis  own  mind  and  that  of 
others,  is  his  readiness  to  die  for  his  country's 
freedom.  Why,  what  have  we  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  every  day  amongst  all  classes  of  our 
popnlation?  Men  have  been  tendering  them- 
selves to  the  British  government,  in  order  to 
fight  their  battles  abroad — to  encounter  the 
Afghans  in  their  terrible  passes — to  encounter 
the  danger  of  such  combats  as  those  which  took 
place  on  the  Sutlej — and  all  to  become  merce- 
naries of  that  government  for  a  shilling  a  day. 
If  our  population  are  capable  of  thus  misplacing 
their  bravery,  shall  it  be  said  they  are  not 
ready  should  their  countrv  require  their  ser- 
vices, to  die  in  defence  of  its  rights  ?  For  my 
own  part,  although  I  have  seen  much  during 
the  last  two  years  to  make  me  fisncy  the  spirit 
of  my  ooontiy  bad  greatly  degenerated,  yet  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  if  a  proper  summons  be 

nven  to  them,  they  are  not  still  willing (A 

Voice  t  To  obey  it.)  I  am  sore  they  will  be  ready 
to  vindicate  the  character  which  was  once  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Irish  nation,  of 
unrivalled  bravery.  Now,  for  myself  I  make 
no  boast  of  peraonal  courage — I  am  not 
conscious  of  possessing  that  high  virtue  ;  but  I 
trust  to  speak  in  all  due  humility  when  I  say, 
that  if  by  surrendering  my  life,  either  upon  the 
scailold  or  upon  the  field,  I  could  thereby  secure 


the  redemption  of  this  land  f^m  the  bondage 
under  which  it  now  suffers,  that  life  would  be 
cheerfhlly  given  in  my  country's  cause.  Al- 
though I  should  not  forbear  making  that  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary,  I  do  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  I  have  the  utmost  possible  horror  to  engage 
in  a  fruitless  and  unsuccessful  rebellion.  I  woiud 
implore  you,  by  the  memory  of  past  failures,  not 
to  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by  any  rash 
act,  or  any  act  of  indiscretion  on  your  parts, 
but  to  proceed  in  a  regular  and  constitutional 
couree  for  the  attainment  of  your  liberties.  Let 
us  understand  what  we  want.  Now,  I  will  not 
conceal  from  myself— and  it  is  right  that  the 
Government  should  know  it — ^that  there  are  a 
very  considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  wish  for  an  organic  change  in  the 
whole  constitution.  I  am  not  disposed  to  raise 
an  abstract  question  on  the  merits  of  forms  of 
government,  but  tell  yon  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  of  this  country  want.  They 
want  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland;  they  want  an  Irish  government,  who 
will  be  responsible  to  that  parliament,  and  com- 
posed of  Irishmen;  they  want  the  means  of 
protecting  these  institutions  by  an  Irish  army, 
an  Irish  navy,  and  an  Irish  national  guard. 
And  provided  such  a  parliament,  and  such  a 
^vemment,  and  such  guarantees  for  its  ex- 
istence, be  given  to  this  country,  I  believe  that, 
at  present,  at  least,  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
content  to  remain  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  British  government." 

The  witness  read  the  rest  of  the  speech 
which  contained  the  passages  charged  in 
the  indictment,  and  set  oat  in  the 
Attorney- OenercU* 8  speech. 

Butt,  for  the  defendant,  stated  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  dispute  the  aocnraoy 
of  the  report,  bat  objected  to  the  report 
of  the  passages  read  by  the  defendant  to 
the  meeting,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
docnmentary  matter,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  had  no  notice  of  its  prodoction. 

Attorney-  General :  We  are  not  proceeding 
for  publication  of  the  documents  ;  we  only 
want  the  words  that  Mr.  0*Brien  spoke, 
to  be  read. 

The  Court  overruled  the  objection. 

The  witness  was  leaving  the  table — 

A  Jwror :  Whien  you  left  the  Music  Hall 
after  that  speech,  did  you  see  an  attack 
made  on  life  or  property  P — Certainly  not. 

Then  so  far  as  you  can  say,  no  eyil 
result  followed  the  deliyery  of  that  speech  P 
— ^None  whateyer. 

Edwcurd  Bannan^  .Examined  by  Baldwin. 

I  am  in  the  constabulary ;  I  know  the 
Music  Hall  in  Abbey  Street.  I  should  s>ay 
it  is  within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
I  have  read  an  article  purporting  to 
be  a  speech  of  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Briet^ 
delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  15th 
of  March  last. 

Baldwin:  Let  me  call  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  passages  in  that  speech. 


L^iyiuz.t;u  uy   ■ 
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Hato  jon  read  the  following  (referring  to 
the  passageB  about  the  soldiers  and  the 
oonstabnluT' P)  What  meaning  did  yon, 
or  do  yon,  attach  to  that  passage  P — I  con- 
sider that  it  holds  ont  indncements  to  the 
soldiery  and  the  constabulary  force  to 
canse  them  to  fraternize  with  the  yonng 
Ireland  party. 

In  what  manner  P — Bj  getting  them  to 
join  them,  and  make  common  canse  with 
them. 

Baidwm  then  read  the  passage  about 
studying  the  best  means  of  taking  strong 
places  and  defending  weak  ones,  and 
asked  the  witness,  What  do  you  suppose  is 
meant  by  that  passage  P — I  woida  con- 
sider it  an  instruction  to  young  men  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  best  way 
of  attacking  forts,  and  taking  possession 
of  them  by  force. 

For  what  purpose  P— For  their  own  pur- 
poses— for  the  purposes  of  the  young 
Ireland  party. 

BuH  (to  witness):  You  are,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve, a  constabulary  manP — ^Yes,   I  am. 

Well,  Mr.  Constabularyman,  you  may  go 
down. 

The  fact  of  the  Music  Hall,  Abbey  Street, 
being  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
having  been  admitted, 

AUamey-Oenerdl :  My  lord,  we  close 
for  the  Crown. 

Sfxbch  for  the  dobkce. 
BiOi,  Q.O.  (in  his  speech  for  the  defence) : 
At  the  bar  of  this  Cfourt  stands  arraigned 
to-day  for  sedition  a  man  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  know  him — a  man  of 
ancient  family  and  lineage — a  family  and 
lineage  so  ancient,  that  the  Yiceroy  who 
prosecutes  him  is  proud  to  boast  relation- 
ship to  his  blood ;  not  a  man  who  has 
notning  to  lose,  but  a  man  of  fortune^a 
man  of  station — a  man  who  is  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  everything  that  can  make  life 
desirable,  and  who  embarked  and  risked 
all  this  to-day  in  what,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong,  he  believes  to  be  his  country's 
cause.  And  this  I  already  knew  of  him  in 
public,  before  I  had  a  private  acquaintance 
with  him.  The  differences  that  distract 
this  country  prevented  me  from  knowing 
him  in  private ;  but  now  that  I  have  met 
and  conversed  with  him  as  between 
counsel  and  client,  I  know  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  in  those  inmost  thoughts  I 
kaiow  there  is  not  a  suggestion  that  is  not 
that  of  a  high-minded  and  an  honourable 
man;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  what  the 
effect  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  be  to 
consign  that  roan  to  a  gaol,  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, anxious  for  himself,  for  you,  gentle- 
men, and  for  the  country  ;  for,  believe  me, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  all  is  not  right  in 
the  country  in  which  such  a  man  is  guilty, 
if  guilty  you  pronounce  him.     (Applause.) 


[Coonsel  proceeded  to  argue  tfa»t  the 
defendant  was  not  guilty  of  sedition. 
He  had  exhorted  the  people  to  arm;  in 
doing  so,  he  did  nothing  unconstitutional. 
Ifvery  man  living  in  a  free  countxy  had 
the  right  to  carry  arms.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1688  drove  Jame$  U.  from 
the  Throne  for  an  attempt  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  a  aeclaration  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  asserted,  as  the 
fundamental  right  of  every  British  sub- 
ject, the  right  to  bear  arms.]  You  will 
observe,  throughout  the  speech  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  contemplates  a  union  between 
all  classes  of  the  people— between  Protes- 
tants and  OatholiCB — ^before  one  act  was 
done.  He  only  speaks  of  a  contingency — 
one  that  may  never  arise.  Perhaps  it  may 
not.  But  if  the  whole  Irish  nation,  as  one 
man,  demands  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
legislation— if  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — if  from  the  castle  to  the  cottas^e 
a  cry  for  BiepeiJ  went  forth— if  every  man  in 
Ireland  wished  for  the  constitution  of  '82 
— and  if  ihe  British  minister  was  mad 
enough  to  insist,  or  attempt  to  put  down 
that  unanimous  demand  by  force  of  arms, 
would  you  not  say  that  the  time  for 
opposing  that  tyrannical  force  had  arrived  P 
I  avow  as  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Queen  as 
any  man,  but  if  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  of  my  profession  were  offered 
me,  on  the  terms  that  I  should  say  the 
Irish  people  ought  to  lie  down  as  slaves, 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  would  not  pro- 
nounce my  own  dishonour,  or  doom  the 
coxmtry  to  everlasting  degxndation.  The 
speech  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
to  rebellion  or  insurrection,  but  to  assert 
this  broad  principle,  that  when  the  Irish 
people  should  be  unanimous  in  asking  for 
jEtepeal,  if  the  British  Government  at- 
tempted to  put  down  their  liberties  by 
force,  the  people  should  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  themselves  and  assert  their  rights. 
IBuU  then  quoted  passages  fh)m  the 
speeches  of  Bawrin  and  PUmket,  to  prove 
that  the  act  of  union  is  a  nullity,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  declarations  maae  by  the 
Volunteers  in  1782.]  I  have  now,  gentle- 
men, given  jrou  language  used  equally 
strong  with  this  charged  against  my  client, 
and  it  was  not  nroseouted  as  sedition. 
And  what  use  do  i  make  of  it  P  Why  this 
--that  you  are  to  look  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country ;  you  are  to  judge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  langaage  was 
spoken,  and  say  whether  in  reality  it  was 
the  language  of  a  man  who  sought  to  im* 
peril  his  conntry  in  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  or  of  a  man  who  was  ready  even  with 
his  life  to  assert  his  country's  rights.  This 
is  the  question  you  have  to  try.  IButt 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the 
Union.]    Has  the  Union,  as  administered 
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in  the  united  Parliament,  given  eecnrity 
in  life  and  proper^  in  thiB  ooontry  F  Let 
the  mnidera  which  have  disgraoed  yonr 
oonntry  answer  it.  Let  the  special  com- 
miflsiens  whidi  haye  brongnt  on  the 
people  the  terrible  retribntion  of  the 
offended  law  answer.  Has  it  advanced  or 
destrojed  yonr  mannfactnres  P  Walk 
throQgh  the  liberties  of  your  city,  where 
ODoe  the  bnsy  hum  of  profitable  industry 
was  heard,  and  contemplate  the  condition 
of  its  unemployed  and  pauperised  inhabit 
tants.  Qo  to  the  Linen  Hall,  once  the 
emporium  of  your  national  manufacture, 
ana  whioh  gave  employment  and  plenty 
to  the  people  of  Ulster,  and  see  in  it  now 
an  emblem  of  the  state  to  whioh  your 
countrv  is  reduced — one  half  of  it  a 
barrack,  and  the  other  half  a  poorhouse. 
Has  it  increased  the  prosperity  of  your 
landlords  P  Ask  the  shopkeepers  of  your 
city,  who  cannot  get  their  accounts. from 
the  bankrupt  gentiy  of  Lreland.  Has  it 
elevated  your  agricultural  population  P 
Gracious  Heavens  I  did  you  read  the  other 
day  that  in  a  court  of  justice  it  was  proved, 
that  in  this  Christian  land,  a  mother — 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  greatest 
Monarch  on  the  earth — a  woman,  with  a 
mother's  feeling  strong  in  her  throbbing 
heart,  kept  the  corpse  of  her  d€«EKl  infant, 
that  she  might  satii^  upon  it  the  cravings 
of  her  ravenous  hunger  P 

[Having  referred  to  certain  articles  on 
Ireland,  which  had  appeared  in  English 
papers,]  Butt  concluded  thus :  —  L*iBh 
gentlemen,  you  with  white  skins  and 
fiuropean  features,  but  savages  in  all 
else — find  a  verdict  in  language  that  will 
be  intelligible  to  the  Engli^  Govern* 
ment.  Now  why  do  I  mention  these 
things  P  Why  do  X  repeat  these  insults 
whidi  have  been  heaped  upou  our  country  P 
It  is  to  show  you  that  if  strong  language 
has  been  used,  it  has  not  been  unprovoked 
•^that  if  men  have  spoken  determinedly 
in  defence  of  Irish  rights,  they  have  been 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  marked  neglect 
evinced  towards  this  country  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Union  in  England.  We 
were  told  when  the  Union  was  carried 
that  if  an  Irishman  went  over  to  England 
he  would  be  received  there  with  great 
cordiality,  all  the  distinction  of  race  being 
forgotten.  Is  it  so  P  You  know  that  it  is 
not.  There  are  a  great  many  symptoms  of 
decay  about  the  country,  but  there  is  one 
whieh  strikes  me  very  forcibly  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
say  it — ^but  there  is  the  gradual  sure 
deterioration  of  our  national  character.  I 
look  back  in  vain  to  see  the  men  of  whom 
we  were  proud  thirty  vears  ago.  The 
intellect  of  the  country  has  not  fallen  off| 
but  are  there  men  to  take  the  places  of 
those  illustrious  Irishmen  P     Where   is 


PUmkei,  Bit$he,  8afu/ri»t  and  where  are  the 
men  that  should  succeed  them  in  our 
estimation  P  Since  the  period  of  the 
Union,  the  character  of  our  country  has 
deteriorated,  and  Irishmen  of  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  are  not  treated  by  the 
English  press  with  common  respect. 
Does  not  every  man  see  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  go  on  P  And  what  is  this 
prosecution  for  r  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
IS  for.  It  was  instituted  to  suppress  that 
growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Do  you  not  know  that  but  a  short 
time  ago  a  declaration  was  signed  by  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  land,  alleging  that 
the  act  of  Union  had  failed,  and  oalling 
on  the  Queen  to  hold  her  Parliament  in 
Dublin  every  three  years.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  some  change  is  required  P  For 
my  part,  I  will  give  no  opinion  as  to 
whetner  the  British  Parliament  meeting 
in  Ireland  occasionally  would  benefit  the 
country  or  not ;  but  1  am  sure  my  client 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
domestic  legislature.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
etfect  of  your  verdict  will  be,  if  you  ac- 
quit the  traverser,  to  tell  the  British 
Government  that  it  is  only  by  doing  some* 
thing  to  remedy  the  evils  of  this  country 
they  can  ever  hope  to  procure  peace  and 

frosperity  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think 
am  doing  wrong  when  I  recall  it  to  your 
recollection  that  the  traverser  charged 
with  the  indictment  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and,  in  legal  phrase,  **Pnt  himself  upon 
his  country."  It  is  as  his  countrymen  you 
are  to  try  him,  and  not  as  aliens — even 
the  law  admits  that  you  are  to  be  actuated 
by  the  feeling  of  Irishmen,  and  as  Irish- 
men you  will  speak  by  your  verdict. 
There  was  an  Irish  juiy  once  who 
had  the  patriotism  to  stand  up  for 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  fought 
against  (that  which  you  shall  not  have  to 
encounter)  the  indignant  remonstrances  of 
the  judge.  When  the  immortal  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  published  his  celebrated 
"Drapier's  Letter,"  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  a  false,  seditions,  and  wicked 
libel ;  and  a  jury  of  the  country,  judging 
of  the  case  for  themselves,  delivered  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  Nine  times  did  the 
Chief  Juetiee  of  that  day  send  back  that 
jury,  telling  them  they  were  bound  upon 
their  oaths  to  find  a  verdict  of  ^Ity ;  and 
nine  times  that  jury  returned  into  Court, 
and  persisted  in  discharging  their  sacred 
duty.  The  doctrines  that  Sivift  then  pro- 
mulgated were  not  realized  in  his  life- 
time; but  fifty  years  afterwards  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  sanctioned  the  same 
doctrines  for  which  Molynetut*  books 
were  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hanffman.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
thanked  the  Parliament  for  their  wise  and 
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patriotio  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  solenm  decision  of  the 
English  Legislature.  I  tmst  I  have 
hrooght  home  conviction  to  your  mind 
that  this  speech  is  not,  within  the  consti- 
tution of  Eneland,  a  crime.  Judging, 
then,  of  the  whole  of  this  speech,  is  it  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  soujp;ht  to  imperil  his 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  is 
it  the  speech  of  a  man  who  thought  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  required  bold 
and  daring  speaking—- who  thoueht  he 
ought  to  assert  the  right  of  Ireland  to  re- 
sist oppression  by  force,  and  that  ho  ought 
to  advise  the  people  of  this  couutiy  to  be 
prepared  to  do  soP  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  let  your  verdict  be  irrespective  of 
party,  irrespective  of  prejuoice,  and 
irrespective  of  your  own  opinions  upon 
the  question  which  my  client  has  oavo- 
cated.  I  ask  you  to  decide  this  case  as 
you  ought  by  law  to  decide  it,  in  judging 
of  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien*8  intentions,  upon 
the  supposition  that  Repeal  is  desirable 
for  the  country,  and  that  the  taking  away 
of  our  native  Parliament  was  a  grievous 
wrong.  If  you  deal  with  the  question  in 
that  way,  how  can  you  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  P  If  you  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it 
must  be  upon  your  preconceived  political 
opinions.  But  again  I  say,  and  I  announce 
it  fearlessly,  that  you  must  decide  the 
case  as  if  Bepeal  was  desirable  for  the 
countrv.  The  real  question  you  have  here 
to  try  is  this — is  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  be  carried  on  in  utter  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  classes  in  the  community  P 
I  call  Tipon  you,  as  that  oountr^r  upon 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  put  himself, 
to  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and,  in 
so  doing,  proclaim  that  the  time  for 
treating  Ireland  as  an  enslaved  nation  has 
gone  by ;  and  tell  the  British  minister 
that  he  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Queen, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  1688,  who  would 
advise  her  Majesty  to  rest  her  throne  in 
Ireland  on  any  security  other  than  the 
loyal  afi^ectionB  of  the  Irish  people. 

Bbplt. 

Serjt.  Warren,  in  reply,  argued  that 
the  topics  urged  by  the  traverser's  counsel 
were  irrelevant ;  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  words  were  sedi- 
tious. He  refenfed  to  1  Hawh.  P.O.  c.  6.  s.  3. 

SuMMiKG  xnp. 

Blagkbubks,  L.O.J.,  in  summing  up, 
after  noticing  that  there  was  no  dispute 
about  the  words  the  defendant  had  used, 
proceeded : — ^I  need  not  define  to  you  what 
Bedition(a)  is,  because  I  am  quite  prepared 


(a)  In  chaxging  the  Dublin  grand  jury  on 
April  15th,  1848,  Crampton,  J.,  defined  sedition 
H8  follows:-  -The  term  sedition  is  a  comprehensive 


to  say,  that  if  the  language  used  by 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  used  with  any 
one  of  the  intents  charged  by  this  infor- 
mation, it  was  highly  seditions;  and 
therefore  the  question  is,  whether  it  was 
uttered  with  all  or  any  of  these  intents ; 
for  I  tell  you  if  it  was^it  was  seditions 
language. 

The  first  oflfenoe  charged  by  this  infor- 
mation is,  that  by  the  use  of  this  language 
the  traverser,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  iojiended 

*'to  raise  rebellion  and  sedition  within  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
and  to  draw  the  ^vernment  thereof  into  great 
scandal  and  disgrace,  and  also  wickedly, 
malicioasly,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending to  cause  it  to  he  believed  that  the  sub- 
jects of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  Ireland 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  and  under  the 
laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  by  and  under  the 
government  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in 
Ireland,  and  to  incite  the  said  subjects  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  attempt  by  force  and 
violence  and  with  arms,  to  make  alterations  in 
the  government,  state,  and  constitution  of  that 

term,  and  seems  to  include  all  those  attempts  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  which  come  short  of  high 
treason,  bat  the  natund  tendency  of  which  is  to 
eieite  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the 
Crown  and  the  Government.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  law  sedition  was  held  to  indnde 
high  treason ;  but  thouf^h  often  closely  allied 
to  that  highest  of  all  crimes,  and  always  tend- 
ing towards  it,  sedition  at  present  is  classed 
only  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  only 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is,  however,  a 
high  misdemeanor,  for  its  tendency  and  ob- 
jects are  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  laws  and 
the  Government — to  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  sovereign  authority  into  con- 
tempt— to  excite  discontent  and  disaffection 
amongst  the  people — ^to  create  public  disturb- 
ance, tumult,  and  civil  war— in  a  word,  sedition 
is  disloyalty  in  action,  a  species  of  civil  mutiny 
or  rising  up  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  There  can  be  no  indictment  for  sedition 
in  the  abstract,  no  more  than  there  can  be  for 
high  treason,  or  for  misdemeanor  generally; 
the  seditious  spirit  must  be  evidenced  by  overt 
acts — by  doings,  by  writing,  or  by  words.  I 
need  not  here  speak  of  seditions  doings^  as  con- 
tradistinguished  from  seditious  writings  or 
speaking,  because  it  is  probable  that  your  con- 
sideration will  be  confined  to  the  latter — vis., 
seditions  writings  and  speeches;  and  though 
these  appear  to  terminate  in  words,  they  are 
often  more  dangerous  than  the  musket  or^  the 
sword.  An  armed  individual  can  do  but  indi- 
vidual injury,  but  a  seditions  speech,  and  above 
all,  a  seditious  press,  may  stir  ap  thousands  and 
tens  <rf  thoQsands  to  combine  for  the  destmetion 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  such  writings  and 
speeches  liberty  is  always  the  pretence.  The 
weak  and  the  ignozant  are  deluded  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
that  their  freedom  will  be  achieved  only  by 
trampling  on  the  law  and  subverting  the 
Government. 
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part  of  tbe  laid  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ; 
and  to  induce  diven  of  Her  Majesty's  Bubjects, 
Serring  in  Her  Majesty's  army,  and  in  Her 
.Majesty's  constabulary  force  in  Ireland,  to  aid 
and  sssist  in  such  attempt" 

And  it  ifl  again  charged  that  he  used 
this  language  for  the  pai*pOBe  of  enconr- 
aging  the  Queen's  subjects  to  make  such 
attempts  as  aforesaid,  and  to  caaso  it  to 
be  belieTed  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
serrinff  in  Her  Majesty's  army  and  the 
constabulary  force  m  Ireland,  would  not 
oppose  these  attempts.  Here  there  are 
a  Tariety  of  designs  and  intentions  im- 
puted to  the  defenduit.  I  told  you 
before,  and  I  re])eat  it,  that  if  any  one  of 
these  matters  is  made  out  to  your  satis- 
faction, then  the  crime  of  sedition  im- 
puted in  the  information  is  established. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  subject  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  right  of 
erery  man,  through  his  representative  in 
Parliament,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it ;  it 
is  tbe  right  of  every  man,  fully,  fairly, 
and  freely,  liberally,  and  without  con- 
trol, to  discuss  the  merits  and  to  expose 
the  demerits  of  any  act  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  or  of  any  act  of  the  legislature ; 
and  there  are  no  means  which  reasoning, 
persuasion,  personal  influence,  or  any 
other  conceivable  mode  of  acting  on  the 
individual  will  and  action,  which  can  be 
imagined,  which  are  not  lawfully  open  ta 
every  man  wh<^  wishes  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  law  of  the  land.  These  are  all  pre- 
liminary in  their  nature  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  by  which  act  alone  they  can 
be  accomplished  and  constituted ;  and  if 
you  should  be  of  opinion,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  speech,  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  means  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned— ^that  it  contains  arguments, 
reasonings,  persuasions,  or  facts,  calcu- 
lated in  their  nature  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  judge  of,  and 
make  laws  for,  the  country,  it  is  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  beinjo;  seditious— it  is 
an  act  which  ever^  subiect  of  the  realm 
has  a  right  to  do  m  order  to  accomplish 
that  legal  purpose. 

But  while,  upon  the  one  hand,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  lawful,  and  how  it  is 
lawful  to  act,  I  must  come  to  another 
coosidcration  which  it  is  material  for  you 
to  carry  with  you  in  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination upon  this  snbject.  However 
lawful,  however  legitimate  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union  may  be  in  itself,  it  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
illegal  means;  it  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  octnal  force  ;  it  is  not  to  be  ao- 
oomplished  by  threats  of  force ;  it  is  not  to 
be  aooomplished  by  the  threat  of  foreign 
invasion,  fore^^  troops,  foreign  money, 
or  foreign  assistance*    The  use  of  those 


means,  and  the  advice  to  have  recourse  to 
those  means,  are  utterly  illegal.  I  may 
say  of  them,  that  the  acts  are  treason- 
able, and  the  advice  seditions.  There- 
fore, in  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
position, you  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
this  important  qaestion :  is  the  construc- 
tion of  these  words,  tbe  natural,  plain, 
and  obvious  meaning  of  them — is  it  such 
as  to  fall  within  the  class  of  means 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
perfectly  legitimate,  or  does  it  fall  within 
the  latter  class ;  is  it  an  exhortation  and 
a  threat — an  exhortation  to  violence,  and 
a  threat  of  force,  or  threat  of  foreign 
assistance?  That  will  be  for  your  con- 
sideration ;  because  if  that  be  your 
deliberate  judgment,  upon  considering 
this  speech,  you  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  pronounce  it  seditious,  and 
seditious  in  a  high  degree. 

But  there  is  a  third  view  of  this  subject 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  because  there 
are  passages  in  this  publication,  which,  if 
they  do  not  fall  wiihm  the  second  class  of 
illegal  means  I  have  described ,  seem  to 
deserve  and  fall  under  another  considera- 
tion, and  that  is,  whether  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  be  not  a  mere  pretext,  and 
whether,  looking  through  this  speech, 
there  be  not  a  third  view,  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  whether  it  does  not  mean  a 
dismemberment  of  Ireland,  by  force  and 
by  foreign  aid  and  assistance,  from  tbe 
British  empire.  Gentlemen,  I  am  point- 
ing this  out  to  you,  not  as  the  actual 
construction  of  this  speech,  because  it 
will  be  for  jou  to  decide  what  that  is,  but 
I  am  pointing  it  out  to  you  as  possible  in 
certain  views,  whether  certain  passages 
of  this  speech  may  not  admit,  ir  not  the 
intention  and  meaning  which  the  traverser 
attached  to  them,  at  least  the  meaning 
which  his  words  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  speech,  ana  observed — ] 

The  meeting  of  the  1 5th  of  March  was 
a  remarkable  one — Mr.  O'Brien,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Confederatioji 
being  present.  It  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  citizens  of  the  French 
republic.  It  certainly  was — I  will  not 
say  more  of  it,  a  very  precipitate  move- 
ment— a  ver^  early  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  parties  in  France 
who  had  just  overthrown  the  established 
form  of  government  there.  I  would  here 
use  with  respect  to  it  the  words  of  one  of 
the  wisest  and  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived  (Burke),  upon  the  subject  of  the 
former  French  revolution. 

<*  I  would  be  tolerably  sure,  before  I  ventured 
to  corgratulate  men  on  a  blessing,  that  they  had 
really  received  one.    Flattery  corrupts  boUi  the 
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receiver  and  the  giver,  and  adulation  is  not  of 
more  service  to  people  than  to  kings.  I  should, 
therefore,  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the 
new  liberty  of  the  French  until  I  was  informed 
how  it  had  been  combined  with  the  government,  i 
with  public  affairs,  with  the  discipline  and 
obedience  of  the  army,  with  the  collection  of  an 
effective  and  well-distributed  revenue,  with 
morality  and  religion,  with  solidity  and  pro- 
priety, with  peace  and  order,  with  civil  and 
social  happiness/* 

ICommentiiig  ou  the  passage  in  the 
Yonghal  address,  which  stated  that 

"  the  exercise  of  legislation  for  this  country  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  an  usurpation  whieh 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Irishmen  to  overthrow." 

the  learned  judge  observed:]  You  will 
have  to  say  whether  that  means  to  orer- 
throw  it  in  the  mode  I  have  stated,  or  to 
overthrow  it  by  the  use  of  force,  by  the 
seduction  of  the  soldiery  and  the  constabu- 
lary, and  by  the  solicitation  of  foreign  aid 
and  assistance.  [On  the  passage  about  the 
property  of  the  landlords  being  carried  to 
the  national  treasury,  the  learned  judge 
observed:]  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  very 
well  understand  how,  the  Union  being 
repealed  and  the  two  countries  still  re- 
maining under  one  crown — ^I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  man  could  write  or  speak 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
landlords,  so  long  as  the  dominion  of  the 
Crown  extended  to  both  countries.  That, 
it  is,  among  other  passages,  which  obliges 
me  to  submit  to  you,  that,  however  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  may  be  professed  as 
the  object,  a  state  of  things  different  from 
a  repeal  of  the  Union  was  contemplated 
or  hinted  at — a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  English  Crown  would  cease  to  have 
dominion  over  Ireland — a  state  of  things 
in  which  property  would  be  confiscated 
as  the  penalty  of  supporting  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 

[The  learned  judge  then  commented  on 
the  passages  about  the  soldiers  and  police.] 

I  nave  gone  through  the  publication 
with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness;  and  I 
have  suggested  to  you  what  appears  to  my 
mind  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  various 
^Bsages,  subject  to  your  better  judgment. 
They  are  nothing  but  the  details  of  means 
—of  hostile  means  and  denunciations  and 
threats  of  foreign  support  and  assistance, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Le^lature.  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you,  haying  said  so 
much,  that  that,  iii  my  opinion,  is  the 
plain  object  of  these  words.  I  have  before 
told  you  that  my  opinion  is  not  to  regulate 
or  control  yours ;  if  you  can  conscien- 
tiously come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
then  your  verdict  will  be  according  to 
jour  views,  and  not  according  to  mine. 
You  cannot  be  too  frequently  warned  of 


this :  that  although  I  tell  you  my  apinioa, 
you  are  not  bound  to  adopt  it ;  and  if  yoa 
see  that  I  have,  in  any  of  these  particulars 
formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  and  you  can  suggest 
another,  different,  and  innooent  view  of 
these  words ;  if  you  are  able,  it  will  be 
your  plain  duty  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  have  not  heard  a  single  passage 
of  that  speech  referred  to,  which  either 
qualifies,  contradicts,  or  explains  it ;  and 
the  only  passage  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  at  any  great  length  has  been  that 
part  which  appeared  to  be  relied  upon  by 
the  traverser's  counsel,  in  his  very  elo- 
quent address,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
intention  and  exhortation  of  the  people  to 
arm,  and  of  their  being  armed,  as  a  meaxiB 
of  preventing  and  preserving  them  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Government ;  that 
is,  the  speaker  takes  upon  himself  to 
assume  that  the  Government  intended  to 
use  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  patting  to 
death  her  unarmed  subjects.  1  must  sav, 
with  respect  to  that  part,  that  it  is  not  only 
highly  improbable,  but  grossly  libellous 
in  itself  to  impute  any  such  intentions  to  the 
Government — ^the  intention  to  massacre 
the  Queen's  subjects  by  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty's  military  forces. 

The  jury  retired  at  half-past  six,  and 
were  locked  up  all  night. 

Tuesday,  May  16. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Cdhrt  the  AUomef' 
General  said  that,  as  the  jury  had  been 
so  long  confined,  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  whether  they 
should  be  discharged  or  not. 

The  jury  having  been  sent  for,  the  fore- 
man stated  that  they  did  not  agree,  and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
doing  so.    The  jury  were  discharged. 


THE  QUBEN  against  MEAGHEB. 

The  trial  of  Thoma$  Meagher  on  an 
information  charging  him  with  uttering 
seditious  words  in  a  subsequent  speech  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion on  March  15th  was  then  proceeded 
with.  The  words  charged  were  as  follows  : 

"  Should  the  demand  be  conceded,  let  the 
deputies  approach  the  throne,  and  in  firm  and 
respectful  terms  call  upon  the  Qneen  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  summon  her  Irish 
Parliament  to  sit  and  advise  her  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  If  the  call  be  obeyed — if  the  sceptre 
touch  the  bier,  and  she  who  is  not  dead  but 
sleepeth,  should  start  at  its  toneh  into  a  fresh 
and  luminous  existence—then,  indeed,  may  we 
bless  the  constitation  we  have  been  taught  to 
curse,  and  Irish  loyalty,  ceasing  to  be  a  mece 
ceremoaiotts   affeetation,    beepoM  .with    as.  a 
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Blackburnb,  L.O.  J. :  Is  there  any  chance 
oi  yoar  agreeing  P 

ForenMn:  Kot  the  leasb,  my  lord; 
there  is  one  jnror  who  has  expressed  his 
determination  to  remain  in  the  jury  room 
for  a  fortnight  before  he  will  agree  with 
the  other  jnrors. 

A  Juror:  My  lord,  there  are  two  who 
cannot  agree. 

Blackbubne,  L.C.J. :  I  do  not  want  any 
more  explanations ;  yon  must  retire. 

At  tne  sitting  of  the  Goart  on  the 
following  morning  the  jni-y  were  again 
sent  for« 

Begiairar :  Gentlemen,  have  yon  agreed 
npon  yonr  yerdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have  not. 

BiiACKBURKE,  L.G.J. :  Then  I  discharge 
you. 

A  Juror:  We  are  eleven  to  one,  my 
lord,  and  that  one  is  a  Boman  Gatholic.(a) 


sinoere  devotion  to  the  just  raler  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  If  the  claim  be  rejected«*if  the 
throne  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  Irinh 
people  and  their  sapreme  right — then  loyalty 
will  be  a  crime,  and  obedieooe  to  the  exeeuttve 
will  be  treason  to  the  couatrj.  I  say  it  calmly, 
serionsly,  and  deliberately — ^it  will  then  be  our 
duty  to  fi^ht,  aud  to  fight  desperately.    .     .    . 

If  notinujc  comes  of  this — if  the  constitution 
opens  no  path  to  freedom — if  the  Uoion  is  to  be 
maintained  ia  spite  of  the  will  of  the  Irish 
people — ^if  the  goyenimeDt  of  Ireland  insist  on 
being  a  government  of  dragoons  and  bomba- 
diers,  of  deteotiyes  and  light  infantry — then  op 
with  the  barricades  and  invoke  the  God  of 
battles  1  Should  we  succeed,  oh  1  think  of  the 
joy,  the  ecstacy,  the  glory  of  this  old  Irish 
natioa,  which  in  that  hour  will  grow  young  and 
strong  again.  Should  we  fail,  the  country  will 
not  be  worse  than  it  is  now." 


The  AUorney-Oeneral  opened  the  case, 
the  witness  Hodges  proved  the  worda,  BtUi 
addressed  the  jury  lor  the  defence,  Warren 
replied,  and  Blackbubkb,  L.G.J.,  summed 
up. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock.  At  five  minutes  past  five  they 
were  sent  for. 

Blackburks,  L.G.  J. :  Have  yon  agreed 
npon  yonr  verdict  P 

Formwn :  No,  my  lord,  nor  is  there  any 
ohanoe  of  onr  agreeing.  We  are  all 
nnanimons  that  he  made  the  speech,  but 
there  are  two  gentlemen  who  say  they 
wUl  not  agree  with  the  others. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  jury  were  again 
sent  for,  and  the  foreman  stated  that  they 
were  not  agreed. 


0* Brian  and  Meagher,  having  taken  part 
in  the  outbreak  at  Ballingary,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  on  July  29  and  the  following  days, 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason 
at  the  Glonmel  Special  Gommission, 
September-October,  1848.(6) 

Materials  made  use  of. — The  above  re- 
ports are  taken  from  the  United  Irishman, 
and  from  the  official  report  of  the  sum- 
mings  up,  printed  for  private  circulation. 

(a)  The  United  Tritkman  stetes  that  there 
was  another  dissentient  juror,  a  Protestant. 

(6)  See  report  of  the  trial  of  William  Smhh 
O'Brien  for  high  treason  at  the  Clonmel  Special 
Gommission,  September  and  October,  1848,  by 
John  George  Hodges,  Dublin,  1849. 
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THE  QUEEN  agavnet  JOHN  MITCHEIx 

Tbial  of  John  Mitchel  for  Felony  at  the  Commission  Coukt,  Green 
Street,  Dublin,  before  LEFRor,  B.,  and  Moore,  J.,  Mat  22—27 
1848.     (Reported  in  3  Cox  (J.C.  1.) 

In  May  1848,  John  Mitchel,  registered  proprietor  of  the  United  IrUhwan  Newdpaper,  was  in- 
dirted  under  11  &  12  Vici,  c.  12.  (the  Treason  Felony  Act)  for  feloniously  compassing  to  deprive 
and  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style*  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  in  order  hy 
force  and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels,  and  with  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  compassings  in  certain  publications  in  the  United  Irishman  of 
May  6  and  May  18,  1848.    Verdict :  Gmlty. 

Held  by  Lefroy,  B.,  and  Moore,  J. — 

1.  Indictment  under  U  &  12  Vict,  c.  12. — Joinder  of  two  felotMB — CnrnpoMting  to  levy  io«r. 

On  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  feloniously  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  and 
also  counts  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her 
to  change  her  measures  and  counsels,  the  Court  will  not  put  the  Crown  to  its  election,  the 
two  charges  not  being  repugnant  or  likely  to  embarrass  the  prisoner  in  his  defence. 

On  an  indictment  for  feloniously  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her  to 
change  her  measnres  and  counsels,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  in  the  indictment,  or  prove 
in  evidence,  the  particular  measures  or  counsels  to  be  changed. 

2.  Evidence, 

Where  the  pnblicatiou  in  a  newspaper  of  a  report  of  a  speech  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  a  prisoner  is  charged  against  him  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  to  depose, 
&c.,  but  the  speaking  itseu  is  not  so  charged,  evidence  that  the  prisoner  in  fact  made 
a  speech  at  the  time  and  pUce  named  is  only  admissible  to  identify  him  with  the 
speaker  named  in  the  report. 
8.  Challenge  to  the  Array — Evidence — Religion  of  Jurors,  (ji) 

The  mere  fact  of  a  disproportion  existing  between  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
panel  returned  by  the  sheriff  and  on  the  jurors'  book  of  the  year  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  uniudifferency  in  the  sheriff. 

Evidence  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  panel  admitted. 

4.  Practice — Treason  Felony — Copy  of  Indictment, 

On  an  indictment  for  treason  felony,  the  prisoner  has  no  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
the  juiy  panel,  or  the  jury  panels  returned  at  the  three  previous  sessions  of  the  Ckwrt. 

5.  Postponement  of  trial.   See  below  p.  627. — Demurrer ,  right  to  plead  over.  See  below,  p.  68S. 

(a)  See  Reg,  v.  O'Doherty,  below,  881. 


This  was  the  first  prosecntion  nnder  Vict,  o.  12.,  which  received  the  royal 
the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,(a)  11  &  12    assent  on  April  22,  1848.     On  May  20  in 

(a)  The  short  title  under  the  Short  Titles  a  bailable  misdemeanor,  a  prosecution  for  sedi- 
Act,  1892.  The  full  tit 'e  is  "  An  Act  to  pro-  tion  afforded  no  security  against  a  dangerous 
vide  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown  and  repetition  of  the  offence  while  the  offender  was 
Government  of  the   United   Kingdom."    The  '  on  bail  awaiting  trial. 

chief  objects  of  the  measure  were  to  assimilate  The  relation  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848, 
the  law  of  treason  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  earlier  statutes  and  its  leading  provisions 
to  provide  a  more  suitable  method  of  dealing  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — ^The  Treason 
with  certain  offences,  which  in  England  were  Act,  1851,  declared  that  it  should  be  adjudged 
treason  under  the  Treason  Acts,  1795, 86  Geo.  8.  i  treason  "  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imaSne 
c.  7.,  and  1817,  67  Geo.  8.  c  6.,  but  which  it  \  the  death  of  our  lord  the  King  .  .  .  .  or  if  a 
was  found  inexpedient  to  prosecute  as  such,  |  man  do  levy  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm ;  '* 
owing  to  the  inconvenient  nature  of  the  pro-  |  and  "  thereof  be  proveably  attainted  of  open 
cedure  on  trials  for  treason,  and  the  severity  .  deed  by  people  of  their  condition."  By  judicial 
of  the  punishment.  These  offences  were  now  I  construction,  attempts  to  depose  or  to  restrain  the 
made  felonies  punishable  with  transportation  '  person  of  the  King,  and  conspiring  to  levy  war 
or  imprisonment.  As  regards  Ireland,  it  .  against  him,  were  held  to  be  overt  acts  of  compass- 
had  been  doubted  whether  the  provisions  of  >  ing  the  King's  death.  (Fost.  C.L.195).  The  tem- 
the  Treason  Acts,  1795  and  1817,  extended  to  porary  Treason  Act,  1795,  86  Geo.  3.  c.  7.,  made 
that  country,  and  such  offences  could  only  be  \  perpetual  by  the  Treason  Act,  1817,  57  Geo.  3. 
dealt  with  there  as  constructive  treasons  under  ,  c.  6.,  gave  statutory  force  to  some  of  these 
the  Treason  Act,  1851,25  Edw.  8.  st.  5.  c.  2.  constructive  treasons  by  providing  "if  any 
(see  below),  or  as  sedition.  In  introducing  person  or  persons  .  .  .  shall  within  the  realm 
the  biU,  Sir  George  Grey  stated  that  the  law  I  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
^f  sedition  was  vague,  and  that  sedition  being  I  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  barm 
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the  same  year,  the  grand  jury  of  the  j  iraebiU  against /o&n3ftfoJ^{,(a)  proprietor 
ooanty  of  the  city  of  Dublin  returned  a    of  the  United  IrUhman,  for  Treason  Felony 

under  the  abore  statute. 


tending  to  death  or  destraction,  maim  or 
wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  the 
!)er8on  of  the  same  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose 
him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kinglj 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm,  or 
of  any  other  of  His  Majest^s  dominions  or 
3oantries ;  or  to  levy  war  against  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors  within  this  realm,  m 
order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  him  or 
them  to  change  hit  or  their  measures  or  coun- 
sels, or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint 
upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or 
stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to 
invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty's 
dominions  .  .  .  and  such  compassings,  ima- 
ginations, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  and  declare  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed  .  .  .  every  such  person  and 
persons  so  as  beforesaid  offending  shall  be 
deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor 
and  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and 
also  lose  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason." 
The  wordiog  of  the  above  provisions  closely 
follows  13  Elis.  c.  1.,  and  18  Oha.  2.  c.  1. 

The  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  11  &  Id  Vict. 
0.  IS. — after  reciting  the  above  provisions, 
and  that  doubts  existed  whether  they  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
"to  repeal  all  such  provisions  as  did  not  re- 
late to  ofiB&nces  against  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  enact  other  provisions  in- 
stead thereof  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland 
such  of  the  above  provisions  as  were  not  thereby 
repealed  "—  provides  s.  1,  that  all  the  above  pro- 
visions, save  those  relating  to  offences  against 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  repealed ; 
and,  8.  2,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  of- 
fences against  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
should  apply  to  Ireland;  and,  s.  8,  "if  any 
person  whatsoever  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
Khali,  within  the  realm  or  without,  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or 
depose  our  most  gracious  lady  the  Queen,  her 
heirs  or  successors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
royal  name  of  thie  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  within  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force 
or  constraint  to  compel  her  or  them  to  change 
her  or  their  measures  and  counsels,  or  in  order 
to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  to  in- 
timidate or  overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  Her  Mi^esty's  dominions, 
and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inventions, 
devioes,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
express,  utter,  and  declare  by  publishing  any 
printing  or  writing  [or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking],  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  gnilty  of  telony, 
and  being  eoovieted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at 
the  diaeietion  of  the  Court  to  be  transported 


Indiotmbht. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  \  First   Count. — 
to  wit.  J  The  jurors  for 

our  Lady  the  Queen  apon  their  oath  present, 
that  John  Mitchel,  late  of  Ontario  Terrace,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
better  Security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  to  wit,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
said  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria,  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  in- 
vent, devise,  and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
passing, imagination,  invention,  device,  and 
intention,  he  the  said  John  Mitchel  then  and 
there  feloniously  did  express,  utter,  and  declare 
by  then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  a  cer- 
tain printing  in  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  of  which  said  public 
newspaper  he,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  then  and 
there  was  the  proprietor,  which  said  printing  is 
as  follows,  that  ih  to  say  : — 

Report  of  the  Limerick  Speech, 
"  Mr.  Mitchel  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel) 
having  been  loudly  called,  then  rose  amidst  a 
hurricane  of  applause,  and  said — Mr  Chairman 
and  citizens  of  Limerick,  my  first  duty  is  to 
thank  you,  which  I  do  cordially  and  sincerely, 
for  the  generous  reception  you  have  this  night 
given  to  those  who  have  been  selected  for  pro-> 
secution  by  the  British  Government — a  reception 

beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to 
be  Imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years  with  or  without  hard  labour  as  the  Court 
shall  direct." 

Section  4  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  felony  for  such  compassings,  8lc,, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  expressed,  &c.,  by  open  and 
advised  speaking  only,  unless  within  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Section  6  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
"shall  lessen  the  force  of,  or  in  any  manner 
affect  anything  enacted  **  b^  the  Tr^Eison  Act, 
i  1351  ;  and  s.  7,  that  indictments  under  the 
I  Act  shall  be  valid,  though  the  fiicts  amount  to 
treason,  but  that  no  person  tried  for  such  felony 
shall  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  treason  on 
the  same  facts. 

See  Stephen's  Hist.  Cr.  L.  vol.  2,  p.  267,  &c., 
and  charge  of  Alderson,  B.,  at  Liverpool,  below, 
p.  1,127. 

(a)  See  the  earlier  proceedings  against 
Mitchel  above,  page  545 ;  as  to  this  prosecu- 
tion see  Mitchers  "  History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  2, 
page  487,  and  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dnfl^'s  "Four 
Years  of  Irish  History." 
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which,  notwithstandtng  what  has  occnried  out- 
side that  door,  must  be  called  a  triomphant 
one — (hear,  hear).  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all 
this  mob  violence  to  make  me  despond  for  a 
moment.  I'he  people  are  the  true  source  of 
legitimate  power;  that  howling  multitude  out- 
side are  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the 
howling  legislators  of  England  who  yoUed  against 
Smith  O'Brien — (cheers).  I  am  no  drawing- 
room  democrat,  who  can  discourse  of  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  the  people  onlj  while  they  are 
smiling  and  cheering  around  me.  Mob-law 
itself,  m  Ireland,  is  far  better  than  Government 
law~  that  well-ordered  and  civilised  system  that 
slays  its  millions  of  human  beings  within  the  year. 
I  tell  you  that  rather  than  endure  one  other  year 
of  British  dominion,  I  would  take  a  provisional 
government  selected  out  of  the  men  that  are 
bellowing  there  in  the  street — (loud  cheers). 
Sir,  I  fear  that  I  am  unfortunately  the  cause  of 
your  meeting  this  night  being  disturbed — (no, 
no).  I  think,  however,  the  matter  arises  out  of 
a  misapprehension.  There  is  a  great  difference 
surely  between  bearing  testimony  to  one's  ap- 
proval of  a  man's  general  conduct,  and  identi- 
fying oneself  with  all  his  acts— (hear).  It  Is 
one  thing  to  offer  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  person  singled  out  by  government  (which 
is  the  enemy  of  us  all)  as  the  especial  object  of 
its  veiu^eance ;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
adopt  £>r  your  own  every  particular  sentiment, 
saying,  and  doing,  of  the  individual  in  question. 
This  difference  I  feel  bound  to  note  and  ac- 
knowledge to-night ;  and  I  do  so  with  alacrity 
and  with  gratitude.  You  need  not  fear,  my 
friends,  that  I  will  misinterpret  the  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  me,  in  inviting  me  to  your 
city  on  thin  occasion.  You  need  not  fear  that  I 
have  accepted  your  invitation  in  order  that  I 
might  thrust  any  particular  opinions  of  my  own 
down  your  throats  (bear,  hear),  or  in  order  to 
induce  a  belief  that  there  is  between  me  and 
your  distinguished  guests — Smith  O'Brien  and 
Thomas  Meagher — a  more  thorough  identifica^ 
tion  than  there  is  or  needs  to  be.  We  don*t 
want  this  thorough  identification — (hear).  Some 
of  the  things  I  have  done  and  written  these 
gentlemen  have  both  condemned,  as  believing 
either  that  they  were  wrong  in  themselves,  or 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  them.  And  I 
cannot  be  even  with  my  friends  in  this  matter — 
T  am  not  able  to  repudiate  any  of  their  public 
acts.  Can  I  repudiate,  for  instance,  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  British  Parliament 
—one  of  the  noblest,  clearest  statements  of  Ire- 
land's ease — the  very  haughtiest,  grandest  defi- 
ance flung  in  the  face  of  Ireland's  enemies  that 
ever  yet  fell  from  the  lips  of  man  ? — (loud 
cheers).  Or  can  I  condemn  the  alternative  put 
by  Mr.  Meagher,  who  says,  when  the  labt  con- 
stitutional appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall  fail — 
"  Then  up  with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the 
God  of  Battles"?— (great  cheering).  Can  I 
repudiate  this  —  who  hold  that  constitutional 
appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us,  and 
that  we  have  even  now  no  resource,  except — 
when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pinck  to  do  it — 
the  barricades  and  the  (xod  of  Battles  ?— (hear, 
liear,  and  loud  eheers).  No ;  all  the  aeditions 
and  treasons  of  these  genHemen  I  adopt  and 


aoe^t,  and  I  ask  for  more«*(hear,  hear). 
Whatever  has  been  done  or  aaid  by  the  moat 
disaffected  person  in  all  Ireland  against  the 
existence  of  the  party  which  calls  itself  the 
Government — nothing  can  go  too  &r  for  me. 
Whatever  public  treasons  there  are  in  this  land, 
I  have  stomach  for  them  all — (loud  cheering). 
But,  sir,  have  we  not  had  in  Ireland  somewhat 
too  much  of  this  adoptii^  and  avowing,  or  also 
repudiating  and  disavowing  what  has  been  aaid 
or  done  bj  others?  Might  we  not,  perhaps, 
act  with  advantage  less  as  parties,  and  more  aa 
mere  men,  each  of  us  on  his  ovn  individnal 
responsibility  ?  —  (hear,  hear).  For  myself, 
though  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion, I  declare  that  I  do  not  bakwg  to  the  Yoana 
Ireland  party,  or  to  any  party.  I  have  found 
myself  nnsuited  to  party  ties  and  trammels  to- 
gether I  I  have  been  found  not  to  draw  qidetly 
either  in  single  or  double  hameaa — (hear,  hear, 
and  laughter).  I  very  soon  quarrelled  with  the 
old  Repeal  Association;  and  as  for  the  Con- 
federation, it  has  onee  or  twice  nearly  quanelled 
with  me.  Not  many  weeks  ago  the  oonnoii  of  the 
Confederation,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Meagher,  thought  it  neoessazy  to  disavow 
my  proceedings,  very  well ;  what  harm  came 
of  it?  I  merely  retorted  in  the  most  good- 
humoured  way  in  the  world,  by  setting  them  at 
defiance ;  and  things  went  on  aftwwards  more 
smoothly  than  ever— (cheers  and  laughter).  In 
short,  I  have  long  felt  that  I  belong  to  a  party 
of  one  member — a  p&rty  whose  basis  of  action  is 
to  think  and  act  for  itself — ^whose  one  funda 
mental  rule  is  to  speak  its  mind — (cheers).  Its 
secretary,  committee,  librarian,  and  treasurer 
are  all  one  in  the  same  person ;  and  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, I  assure  you,  there  reigns  the  most 
unbroken  unanimity  ^  (oontinu^  laughter). 
Seriously,  sir,  I  know  no  other  way  of  ensure 
ing  both  honest  unanimity,  and  independent  co- 
operation, than  this  very  way  of  mines  and  with 
these  views  and  sentiments,  you  may  be  sure, 
I  am  not  likely  to  misconceive  the  motive  of 
your  kindness  in  asking  me  to  join  your  party 
to-night.  I  am  here,  I  believe,  as  your  gneat 
on  one  account  alone.  You  will  say  whether 
I  state  it  truly,  I  am  here  nol  as  a  Jacobin 
(which  I  am  not),  nor  as  a  Communiat  (which 
I  am  not),  nor  even  aa  a  Republican  (which 
I  am) — (loud  cheers) ;  but  simply  and  merely 
because  I  am  a  bitter  and  iireconcilable  enemy 
to  the  British  Government— (hear,  hear).  Wul 
you  forgive  me  for  speaking  ao  much  about  my- 
self, on  this  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  address  an  audience  in  Uie  south  of  Ireland 
— <hear,  hear).  I  assure  you  it  is  not  my  habit ; 
nor  would  I  do  so  to-night,  bnt  that  I  found 
myself,  on  my  arrival  in  Limerick  to-day,  in  a 
rather  singular  pocition.  I  found  some  twenty 
or  thirty  poor  fellows  who  had  risen  very  early 
in  the  morning  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hoot 
me  as  I  came  into  the  town.  I  have  no  ill-will, 
I  assure  you,  against  those  who  hooted,  nor 
even  against  those  who  set  them  on  to  hoot — 
(hear).  I  believe  it  all  arose  out  of  some  ez- 
preesiuns  in  my  paper,  the  Untied  Iritkman 
^-(loud  cheers  for  the  United  Iriekatam), 
whidi  were  constmed  aa  disrespectful  to  the 
memtory  of  one  whom —whatever  I  may  think 
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of  him  —  most  Calboliof  reTete  as  their 
BmaDcipBtor.  I  think  the  paio^pe  did  not 
rtiaUy  eony^  the  groni  and  degimdmg  imputa- 
tion on  O'Connell's  memory  that  has  been 
spelled  out  of  it ;  bnt  at  any  rate  I  mast  ac- 
knowledge that  the  fiseling  on  the  part  of 
these  people  against  me  is  not  an  unnatural 
one,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  exaggerated  and 
perrerted  example  of  a  sentiment  creditable  in 
itself— (hear).  But,  sir,  while  I  sdmit  this,  I 
must  also  iosist  on  my  right  to  hold  and  to 
express,  on  all  public  questions  and  on  the 
oharaotefS  of  public  men,  the  opinions  which  I 
have  honestly  formed — (chews).  I  established 
that  paper  in  order  to  assert  and  vindieate 
this  right,  as  well  as  all  other  rights  of  Irish- 
men, and  espeeially  the  rights  of  labouring 
people  like  my  friends  who  hooted  me  this 
morning.  And  1  must  inform  them  that  I 
vaiae  the  hootings  of  a  mob  just  as  little  as 
the  indietment  of  an  Attorney  General— -(bear, 
bear,  and  cheers).  And  further,  that  I  had 
rather  nerer  be  invited  to  a  public  assembly, 
nor  appear  in  a  public  place,  nor  sit  at  good 
men's  feasts, — I  had  rather  be  overwhelmed  by 
state  prosecutions,  and  by  the  expcmtioa  of  my 
countrymen,  all  at  once,  than  yield  or  waive  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  I  think  for  a  single 
honr-HChear,  hear,  and  great  cheering).  Enough 
now  about  these  personal  matters.  As  to  the 
position  of  our  gieat  cause,  I  think  it  is  full  of 
pen]  as  well  as  ftill  of  hope.  In  proportion  as 
the  Irish  nation  has  been  gathering  up  strength 
and  spirit  to  rid  its  soil  of  their  enemies,  those 
enemies  have  also  been  collecting  their  strength 
and  hardening  their  hearts  to  hold  onr  country 
in  our  despite.  It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that 
those  who  have  taken  a  forward  part  in  rousing 
our  people  to  these  hopes  and  efforts  are  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  danger.  It  is 
better  that  they  shonkl  be  called  to  encounter  it 
in  the  eonrcs  of  justice  first,  than  that  it  should 
fall  on  a  people  not  yet  prepared  in  the  field. 
Bnt  while  we  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  to 
sustain  us  by  a  firm  and  universal  avowal  of 
your  opinioa.  On  the  constituents  of  Smith 
O'Brien  especially  devolves  this  duty.  While 
the  British  Parlimnent  calls  his  exertions 
'^treason'*  and  *< felony,'*  it  b  for  his  consti- 
tuents to  declare  that  in  all  this  treason  and 
ftlony  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  them— (cheers). 
And  more  than  tibis;  it  is  your  duty  fixrtber  to 
prepare  svstematieally  to  sostaiu  him,  if  it 
come  to  that,  in  8rms««Kk>nd  and  enthusiastic 
cheering).  May  I  presume  to  address  the 
women  of  limerick  —  (hear,  hear,  and  loud 
abeers).  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  daughters  of  those 
heroines  who  held  the  breach  against  Kinf 
William ;  and  they  will  understand  me  when  I 
say,  that  no  Irishwoman  ought  so  much  as  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  has  nut  provided  himself 
with  arms-— (lond  cheering),  lio  ladv  is  too 
delicate  for  the  culinary  operation  of  cssting 
bullets — (laughter).  No  hand  is  too  white  to 
make  up  oarlSidges  (cheers)  ;  and  I  hope,  if  it 
bo  nee^U  to  come  to  the  last  resort,  that  the 
oitiaens  of  limoriek,  male  and  female,  will  not 
diigra^  their  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 


— (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Before  sitti ng  down 
now,  I  wish  to  contradict  one  calumny.  It  has 
been  said  of  me — Lord  Clarendon  has  had  it 
posted  up  over  Dublin — ^that  1  have  been  io> 
citing  the  people  to  plunder  aod  massacre  ;  that 
my  object  is  to  raise  a  hasty  and  immstiue  in- 
snrrection ;  that  I  want  to  plunder  houses,  to 
rob  banks,  to  break  into  shops  and  stores.  Need 
I  refute  this  outrageous  caluiuny? — (cries  of 
"no,  no,"  and  cheers).  Who  ever  heard  me 
stimulate  my  countrymen  to  civil  war  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood?  My  friends,  we 
have  no  enemies  here  save  the  British  Govern- 
ment  and  their  abettors.  A  war  of  assassina- 
tion and  plunder  against  our  countrymea  would 
be  a  wound  to  our  own  vitals — (hear  and  cheers). 
I  shall  say  no  more  of  this ;  but  again  heartily 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  1  conclude  by 
urging  you  once  more  to  stand  by  and  sustain 
Smith  O'Brien  against  his  enemies  and  youre— 
to  sustain  him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  your 
own. 

If  yet  yon  are  not  lost  to  common  sense. 
Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence. 
The  foolish  cant— A«  went  too  far — despise, 
And  know  that  to  be  brave  is  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Mitchel  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel) 
sat  down  amidst  protracted  cheering. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing,  inmgina^ 
tion,  invention,  device,  and  intention,  he  the 
said  John  Mitchel  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  said  Lady  the  Qaeen,  to  wit,  at 
the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  aforesaid,  did  further  feloniously  ex* 
press,  utter,  and  declare,  by  then  and  there 
feloniously  publishing  a  certain  other  printing 
in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public  news- 
paper called  the  United  Irighimtny  which  is  as 
follows ;  that  is  to  say  :  — 

"  Tub  Tiiucs "  ok  Rebsllions. 
**  The  Times  appears  to  have  been  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mitehel  (mean- 
ing the  said  John  Mitchel)  had  given  himself 
out  for  a  "  hero,"  and  the  leader  of  a  rebellion, 
and  farther,  that  the  three  prosecuted  confede- 
rates went  to  Limerick  to  fight  a  pitched  battle, 
instead  of  to  attend  a  peaceful  evening  party. 
Now  the  f^t  is,  the  editor  of  the  United  JriJi* 
man  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitdiel)  is  no  hero 
at  all,  and  never  said  he  was.  He  (meaning 
the  said  John  Mitohel)  has  only  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties,  except  by  fighting  for  them ; 
and  that  the  only  arguments  the  English 
Government  will  understand  are  the  points  of 
pikes — that's  alL  And  be  (meaning  the  said 
John  Mitchel)  continues  to  preach  dissaving 
doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  until  a 
considerable  number  of  his  countrymen  agree 
with  him  (meaning  the  said  John  Mitchel), 
and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  in  enforcing  the 
arguments  practicaUy— that's  all.  As  to  the 
'< sneaking  away"  of  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr. 
Meagher,  or  either  of  them,  **  under  the  pro- 
tection of  police,"  or  any  protection,  it  is 
merely  an  untruth,  and  the  writer  in  The  Tiwtes 
who  wrote  it,  and  the  editors  of  Sammdere  and 
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The  Mail  who,  we  find,  have  copied  it,  knew  it 
to  be  an  uutrath." 

Aod,  in  another  part  of  the  said  lait-mentioned 
nnmber    of  the  said  pnblic   paper  called  the 
United  Iriahman,  a  cert;iin  other  printing,  which 
itf  a«  follows  ;  that  is  to  say  :  — 
Letter  to  the   Protestant  Farmers,  Labourers, 

and  Artizans  of  the  North  of  Ireland. — 

No.  II. 

My  Friends, — Since  I  wrote  my  first  letter  to 
you,  nuiny  kind  and  flattering  addresses,  have 
been  made  to  yon  by  exceedingly  genteel  and 
very  rich  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Tbooe  of 
you,  especially,  who  aro  Orangemen,  seem  to 
have  somehow  got  into  high  favour  with  this 
genteel  class,  which  must  make  you  feel  rather 
strange,  I  think  : — ^you  have  not  been  used  to 
much  recognition  and  eucoaragement  of  late 
years  from  British  Viceroys,  or  thb  noble  and 
right  worshipful  Grand  Masters.  They  rather 
avoided  you ;  seemed,  indeed,  as  many  thought, 
somewhat  ashamed  of  you  and  your  old  anni- 
versaries. Once  upon  a  time  no  Irish  nobleman 
vt  British  miuiMter  dared  make  light  of  the 
colours  of  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne.  But  can 
you  divine  any  cause  for  the  sudden  change  of 
light  ?  Do  you  understand  why  the  whig,  Lord 
Clarendon,  calls  you  so  many  names  of  endear- 
ment, and  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  tenderly  en- 
treats you  as  a  father  his  only  child?  Can 
these  men  want  anything  from  yon  ? 

Let  us  see  what  the  drift  of  their  addresses 
generally  is.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English 
governor,  congratulates  you  on  your  "  loyalty," 
and  your  *<  attachment  to  the  Constitution," 
and  seems  to  calculate,  though  I  know  not  why, 
upon  a  continuance  of  those  exalted  sentiments 
in  the  North.  Lord  Enniskillen,  the  Irish 
nobleman,  for  his  part,  cautions  you  earnestly 
against  Popery  and  Papists,  and  points  out  how 
completely  you  would  be  overborne  and  swamped 
by  Catholic  majorities  in  all  public  affairs. 

My  Lord  Enniskillen  does  not  say  a  word  to 
you  about,  what  is,  after  all,  the  main  eoneem, 
the  tenure  of  your  farms,  not  one  word.  It  is 
about  your  Protestant  interest  he  is  uneasy.  He 
is  apprehensive,  not  lest  yon  should  be  evicted 
by  landlords,  and  sent  to  the  poor-house,  but  lest 
pnrgatory  and  seven  sacraments  should  be  thrust 
down  your  throats.  This  is  simply  a  Protestant 
pious  fraud  of  bis  Lordship's,  merely  a  right 
worshipful  humbug.  Lord  Enniskillen,  and 
every  other  commonly  informed  man,  knows 
that  there  is  now  no  Protestant  interest  at  all ; 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  for  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  to  quarrel  for:  even  the 
Church  establishment  is  not  a  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant question,  inasmuch  as  all  dissenters,  and 
ail  plebeian  churchmen,  are  as  much  conceroed 
to  put  an  end  to  that  nuisance  as  Catholics  are. 
Lord  Enniskillen  knows,  too  (or,  if  he  do  not, 
he  is  the  very  stupidest  Grand  Master  in  Ulster), 
that  an  ascendancy  of  one  sect  over  another  is 
from  henceforth  impostibie,  the  fierce  religious 
leal  that  animated  our  fathers  on  both  sides  is 
utterly  dead  and  gone ; — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  for  our  advantage  or  not ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  gone:  nobody  in  all  Europe  would  now 
00  much  us  understand  it,  and  if  any  man  talks 


to  you  now  of  religions  sects,  when  the  matter  in 
hand  relates  to  civil  and  political  rights,  to  ad- 
ministration of  government,  and  distribution  of 
property,— depend  on  it,  though  he  wear  a 
coronet  on  his  head,  he  means  to  cheat  yon.  In 
ftuct,  religions  hatred  has  been  kept  alivp  in  Ira- 
land  longt^r  than  anywhere  else  in  efaristendom, 
jn9t  for  the  simple  reason  that  Irish  landlords 
and  British  statesmen  found  their  own  aoooant 
in  it:  and  so  soon  as  Irish  laodloidism  and 
British  dominion  are  finally  rooted  out  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  heard  of  no  longer  in  Ireland, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  France  or  &]giam  now. 

If  yon  have  stiil  any  doubt  whether  Lord 
Enniskillen  meant  to  eheat  yon,  I  only  aak  yon 
to  remember,  firat,  that  he  has  written  you  a 
long  and  paternal  letter,  upon  the  state  of  tiie 
country,  and  has  not  once  alluded  to  yonr  tenant- 
right  ;  and  second^  that  he  beloogs  to  that  class 
of  persons  firom  whom  aUme  can  come  anv 
danger  to  your  tenant-right,-*which  is  your  lira 
and  property. 

As  ibr  Lord  Qaiendon  and  his  friendly  ad- 
dresses, exhorting  to  **  loyalty  "  and  attachment 
to  institutions  of  the  oonntry,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  he  is  a  cheat.  What  institutions  of 
the  country  are  there  to  be  attached  to  f  That  all 
who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  outlay 
of  those  taxes  is  not  one  of  our  institutions,— 
that  those  who  oieate  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
State  by  their  labour  should  get  leave  to  live, 
like  Christians,  on  the  fruits  of  that  labour,— 
this  is  not  among  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Tenant-right  is  not  an  institution  of  the  country. 
No;  out-door  relief  is  our  main  institution  at 
present— our  Magna  Chatta — our  Bill  of 
Eights.  A  ht^opaid  Church  and  a  low-fed 
people,  are  institutions ;  stipendiary  clergymen, 
packed  juries,  a  monstrous  army  and  navy, 
which  we  pay,  not  to  defend,  but  to  coerce  us,-* 
these  are  institutions  of  the  country.  Indian 
meal,  too,  strange  to  «ay,  though  it  grows  four 
thousand  miltrs  off,  has  come  to  be  an  institution 
of  this  country.  Are  these  the  <<  venerable 
institutions  "  yon  are  expected  to  shoulder  your 
muskets  to  defend  ? 

But,  then,  "Protestants  have  always  been 
loyat  men."  Have  they?  And  what  do  they 
mean  by  '*  loyalty  "  ?  I  have  never  found  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  this  word  had  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  except  that  we,  Protestants,  hated 
the  Papif ts,  and  despised  the  French ;  this,  I 
think  if  yon  will  examine  it,  is  the  true  theory 
of  "  loyalty  "  in  Ulster.  L^ean  hardly  fancy  any 
of  my  countrymen  so  brutaJly  stupid  as  to  really 
prefer  high  taxes  to  low  taxes,— 4o  be  really 
proud  of  the  honour  of  supporting  '*  the  Frinoe 
Albbkt  "  and  his  lady,  and  their  children,  and 
all  the  endless  list  of  cousins  and  uncles  that 
they  have,  in  magnificent  idleness,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  half-starved  laboufing  people.  I 
should  like  to  meet  the  northern  mrmer,  or 
labouring  man,  who  would  tell  me,  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  pntfers  dear  government  to  cheap 
government;  that  he  likes  the  Hciuse  of  Bruns- 
wick blotter  than  his  own  house ;  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  afiaira  of  the  country  managed 
b^  foreign  noblemen  and  gentlemen  than  by 
hunwlf  and  his  neighbonrs ;  that  he  is  content 
to  V^Ji  ^up,  and  aim  an  enormous  army,  and 
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giye  the  e6DiiDfin4  of  it  to  those  foreign  noble- 
men, and  to  be  dieanned  himself,  or  liable  to 
be  c1i»armed,  ae  i/ou  are,  my  Ariends,  at  any 
moment.  I  should  like  to  see  the  face  of  the 
Ulsrerman,  who  would  say  pUiinly  that  he 
deems  himself  uufit  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
manaf^eineiit  of  bin  own  fiffai*-s,  thu  outlay  of  his 
own  taxes,  or  the  governmeut  of  his  own 
country,  if  any  of  you  will  aduiit  this,  I  own 
he  is  a  loyal  man,  and  attached  to  our  venerable 
institutions ;  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  loyalty, 
and  a  good  appetite  for  his  yellow  meal. 

Now,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Enniskillen 
want  yon  to  say  all  this.  The  Irish  noble  and 
the  British  statesman  want  the  very  same  thing: 
they  are  both  in  a  tale.  The  Grand  Master  knows 
that,  if  yon  stick  by  your  loyalty  and  uphold 
British  oonnezion,  yon  secure  to  him  his  coronet, 
his  influence,  and  his  rental; — discbatged  of 
tenant-right,  and  all  plebeian  claims.  And 
Lord  Clarendon  knows,  on  his  side,  that  if  you 
uphold  landlordism  and  abandon  tenant-right, 
and  bend  all  yonr  energies  to  resisting  the 
•♦  encroachments  of  Popery,"  you  thereby  per* 
petnate  British  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  keep 
the  **  Empire  *'  going  yet  a  little  while.  Irish 
landlordism  has  made  a  covenant  with  British 
goTcmment,  in  these  terms, — ^  keep  down  for 
me  my  tenantry,  my  peasantry,  my  'masses,' 
in  due  submission,  with  yonr  troops  and  laws ; 
and  I  will  garrison  the  island  for  you,  and  hold 
it  as  your  liege- man  and  vassal,  for  ever." 

Do  you  not  know,  in  your  very  hearts,  that 
this  is  true?  And  still  you  are  ** loyal"  and 
attached  to  the  institutions  of  the  countiy  ! 

I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I,  for  one,  am  not 
*Moyal."  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  love  my  own  bam 
better  than  I  love  that  house.  The  time  is  long 
pa»t  when  Jehovah  anointed  Kings.  The  thing 
has  long  since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture, 
and  has  been  already,  in  some  civilised  coun- 
tries, detected  as  such,  and  drummed  out  ac- 
cordingly. A  modem  king,  my  friends,  is  no 
more  hke  an  ancient  anointed  Shepherd  of  the 
people  than  an  Archbishop's  apron  is  like  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  There  is  no  divine  right 
now  but  in  the  Sovereign  people. 

And  for  the  **  Institutions  of  the  Country," 
I  loathe  and  despise  them ;  we  are  sickenmg 
and  dying  of  thcM  institutions  fast;  they  are 
consuming  us  like  a  plague,  degrading  us  to 
paupers  in  mind,  body,  and  estate^yes,  making 
our  very  souls  beggarly  and  cowardly.  They 
are  a  letilure  and  a  fraud,  these  institutions ; — 
from  the  topmost  crown  jewel  to  the  meanest 
detective's  note  book  tBere  is  no  soundness  in 
them,  God  and  man  are  weary  of  them.  Their 
last  hour  is  at  hand ;  and  I  tbank  God  that  I 
live  in  the  days  when  I  shall  witness  the  utter 
downfall,  and  trample  upon  the  grave,  of  the 
most  portentous,  the  grandest,  meanest,  falsest, 
and  craellest  tyranny  that  ever  deformed  this 
world. 

These,  you  think,  are  strong  words;  but 
they  are  not  one  whit  stronger  than  the  ibeling 
that  prompts  them — ^that  ^lows  this  moment 
deep  in  the  souls  of  movmg  and  awakening 
millions  of  our  fellow-couutrymen  of  Ireland,— 
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ay,  and  in  jfour  souls,  too,  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
if  you  would  acknowledge  it  to  yourselves.  1 
smile  at  the  formal  resolution  about  **  loyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria,*'  so  eageily  passed  and'hurried 
over  as  a  dubious  kind  of  form  at  tenant-right 
meetings  and  "  Protestant  Uepeal "  meetings. 
I  laughed  outright  here,  on  Tuesday  nipht  lait, 
at  the  suspicious  warmh  with  \^h'(■.b  Dublin 
merchants,  as  if  hair  afraid  of  themselves,  pro- 
tested so  anxiously  that  they  would  yield  in 
loyalty  to  none.  They,  Democrats  by  nature 
and  position,  meeting  there  without  a  noble- 
man to  countenance  them ;  with  the  Queen's 
representative  scowling  black  upon  them  from 
his  castle,  are — ^they  declare  it  with  most  nervous 
solemnity — loyai  men.  Indeed,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  vague  feeling  was  upon  them  of  the 
real  meaning  and  tendency  of  all  these  meetings, 
— of  what  all  this  must  end  in,  and  to  what 
haven  they  and  you,  and  we,  are  all,  in  a  happy 
hourj  inevitably  drifting  together. 

My  friends,  the  people's  sovereignty:  the 
land,  and  sea,  and  air  of  Ireland,  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;  this  is  the  ^pel  that  the  Heavens 
and  the  esrth  are  preachmg,  and  that  all  hearts 
are  secretly  burning  to  embrace.  Give  up  for 
ever  that  old  interpretation  you  put  upon  the 
word  «  Bepeal." 

Bbpbal  is  no  priest-movement ;  it  is  no  seo* 
tarian  movement ;  it  is  no  money  swindle,  nor 
"  eighty-two'*  delusion,  nor  puffery,  nor  O'Con- 
nellism,  nor  Mullaghmast  ^  green  cap  *'  stage 
play,  nor  loud-sounding  inanity  of  any  sort,  got 
up  for  any  man's  profit  or  praise.  It  is  the 
mighty  passionate  struggle  of  a  nation  hastening 
to  be  bora  into  new  national  life ;  in  the  which 
unspeakable  throes  all  the  parts,  and  powers,  and 
elements  of  our  Irish  existence, — our  Confederal 
tions,  our  Protestant  Kepeal  Associations,  our 
Tenant-right  Societies,  our  Clubs,  Cliques,  and 
Committees,  amidst  confusions  enough  and  the 
saddest  jostling  and  jumbling— are  all  inevitably 
tendinff,  however  unconsciously,  to  one  and  the 
same  illustrious  goal, — not  a  local  Legislature, 
— not  a  return  to  '*  our  ancient  constitution,"  not 
a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork  Parliamenl^  or  a 
Collie  green  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Stephen's — 
but  an  IKISH  REPUBLIC,  one  and  indivisible. 
And  how  are  we  to  meet  that  day  ?  In  arma, 
my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thus,  and  not  other- 
wise, have  ever  nations  of  men  sprung  to  liberty 
and  power.  But  why  do  I  reason  thus  with 
you, — ^with  you,  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who  never 
have  denied  the  noble  creed  and  Sacraments  of 
manhood  ?  You  have  not  been  schooled  for 
forty  years  in  the  fatal  cant  of  moral  force— you 
have  not  been  utterly  debauched  and  emas- 
culated by  the  clap-trap  platitudes  of  public 
meetings,  and  the  empty  glare  of  **  imposing 
demonstrations ;  "  you  have  not  yet  learned  the 
litany  of  slaves,  and  the  whine  of  beaten  hounds, 
and  the  way  to  die  a  coward's  death.  No ;  let 
once  the  great  idea  of  your  coimtry's  destiny 
seize  on  you,  my  kinsmen,  and  the  way  will  be 
plain  before  you  as  a  pike-staff  twelve  feet 
long. 

Yet  there  is  one  lesson  you  must  learn — 
fraternal  respect  for  your  countiymen  of  the 
south,  and  that  sympathy  with  them,  and  faith 
in  them,  without  which  there  can  be  no  vihtl 
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natioDality  in  IreUnd.  You  little  know  the  his- 
tory and  sore  trials  and  humiliations  of  this 
ancient  Irish  race;  ground  and  trampled  first 
for  long  ages  into  the  yerj  earth,  and  then 
taught— expresslj  tauffhi — ^in  solemn  harangne, 
and  eren  in  sermons,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  die, 
and  see  their  children  die  before  their  faces, 
rather  than  resist  their  tyrants  as  men  ought. 
You  can  hardly  believe  that  creatures  with  the 
gait  and  aspect  of  men  could  have  been  brought 
to  this.  And  you  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  slow,  slow  in  struggling  up- 
ward out  of  such  darkness  and  desolation.  But 
I  tell  you  the  li^ht  has  at  length  come  to  them: 
the  flowery  spnng  of  this  year  is  the  dawning  of 
their  day ;  and  before  the  corn  flelds  of  Ireland 
are  white  for  the  reaper,  our  eyes  shall  see  the 
sun  flashing  gloriously,  if  the  Heavens  be  kind 
to  us,  on  a  hundred  thousand  pikes.  I  will 
speak  plainly.  There  is  now  growing  on  the 
soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  grain,  and  roots,  and 
cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to  sustain  in  life 
and  in  comfort  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
That  wealth  must  not  leave  us  another  year, — 
not  until  every  grain  of  it  is  fought  for  in  every 
stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  sheaf  to  the  loading 
of  Sie  ship.  And  the  effort  necessary  to  that 
simple  act  of  self  preservation  will  at  one  and 
the  same  blow  prostrate  British  dominion  and 
landlordism  together.  'Tis  but  the  one  act  of 
Tolition — ^if  we  resolve  but  to  /tV^,  we  make  our 
country  a  free  and  Sovereign  state. 

Will  you  not  gird  up  your  loins  for  this  great 
national  struggle,  and  stand  with  your  country- 
men for  life  and  land  ?  Will  yov,  the  sons  of 
a  warlike  race,  the  inheritors  of  conquering 
memories, — ^with  the  arms  of  freemen  in  all  your 
homes,  and  relics  of  the  gallant  republicans  of 
niDety-«ight  for  ever  before  your  eyes^will  you 
stand  folding  your  hands  in  helpless  'Royalty;  *' 
— and  wbile  every  nation  in  Christendom  is 
seizing  on  its  birth-right  with  armed  hands,  will 
you  take  patiently  with  your  rations  of  yellow 
meal,  and  your  inevitable  portion  of  eternal 
contempt?  If  this  be  your  determination, 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  then  make  haste,  sign 
addresses  of  loyalty  and  confidence  in  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  protest,  with  that  other  Lord, 
your  unalterable  attachment  to  **  our  venerable 
mstitutions."  John  Mitgrbl. 

Against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  sach  cases 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  Second  Count  was  the  same  as  the 
first,  but  assigned  only  one  overt  act,  the 
report  of  the  Limerick  speech. 

The  Third  Count  was  the  same  as  the 
first,  but  assi&^ned  only  one  overt  act,  the 
letter  to  the  Protestant  Farmers,  &c. 

The  FouHk  Cownt,  in  which  the  publi- 
cations were  laid  as  overt  acts,  chi»rged 
that  the  prisoner 

feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  invent,  de- 
vise, and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  Ladv  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
passing,  imagination,  invention,  device,  and  in- 


tention did  then  and  there  felonfouily  express, 
utter,  and  declare,  by  divers  overt  acts  and 
deeds  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say 
{1st  overt  aet\  in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and 
bring  to  e£foct  his  most  evil  and  wicked  felony 
and  felonious  compassing,  imagination,  invention^ 
device,  and  intention  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  John 
Mitchel,  on  the  said  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  at  the  said 
parish  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the  ooonty  of  the 
city  aforesaid,  feloniously  did  publish  a  certain 
printing  in  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  United  Jritkman^  of  which  said  public 
newspaper  he,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  then  and 
there  was  the  proprietor,  which  is  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say  [settmg  out  the  prisoner's  speech 
at  Limeriek,  and  the  innuendoes,  as  in  the  first 
coant],  and  further  to  fulfil,  &c.  (2ii<2  oo»rf  ocl), 
[setting  out  the  article  entitled  <«  The  Times 
on  Rebellions"  with  the  inuendoes,  as  in  the 
first  count] .  And  further  to  fulfil,  &o.  {^rd  overt 
act  [setting  out  the  letter  to  the  Protestant 
Fanners,  Labourers,  and  Artisans  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  No.  II.,  with  innuendoes,  as  in  the 
first  count]. 

The  Fifth  Count  charged  that  the 
prisoner 

feloniously  did  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
and  intend  to  levy  war  against  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  within  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Ireland,  in  order  by  force  and  con- 
straint to  compel  her  to  chan^  her  measures 
and  counsels,  and  the  said  felonious  compassing, 
&c.,  as  in  the  First  Count. 

The  Sisdh  Cowa  was  the  same  as  the 
fifth,  but  assimed  only  one  OTert  act,  the 
report  of  the  Limerick  speech. 

The  Seventh  Count  was  the  same  as  the 
sixth,  but  assigned  as  overt  acts  the  article 
"  The  Times  on  Bebellions,"  and  the 
letter  to  the  Protestant  Farmers. 

The  Eighth  Count  charged  a  compass- 
ing to  levy  war  as  before,  with  overt  acts 
laid  as  in  the  Fourth  Count. 

The  Ninth  Count  oharoed  a  compassing 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen  as  be- 
fore, and  set  out  the  following  overt 
acts: 

and  the  said  felonious  compassing,  imagination, 
invention,  device,  and  intention  did  then  and 
there  feloniously  express,  utter,  and  declare,  by 
divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect 
and  bring  to  effect  his  most  evil  and  wicked 
felony  and  felonioos  compassing,  imagination, 
invention,  device,  and  intention  aforesaid,  he 
the  said  John  Mitchel,  on  the  said  sixth  day  of 
May,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  both  as 
well  before  as  after,  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas,  in  the  county  of  the  city  aforesaid, 
feloniously  did  publish  divers  printings  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  United  Irishman,  of  which  he,  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  was  then  and  there  the  proprietor 
and  publisher,  containing,  amongst  other  things, 
incitements,  encouragements,  amces,  and  per- 
suasions, to  move,  induce,  and  persuade  the  sab- 
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J«ct8  of  our  Mid  Ladj  the  Queen,  in  tbat  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  called  Ireland,  to  fulfil  and  bring  to 
effect,  and  to  aid  and  assist  in  fulfilling  and 
bringing  to  effect  the  aforesaid  felonious  corn- 
passings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  and 
intentions ;  and  also  containing  therein  infor- 
mation, instructions,  and  directions  to  the  said 
subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  how  and 
when  the  said  felonious  compassings,  imagina- 
tions, inventions,  devices,  and  intentions  should 
and  might  be  carried  into  effect,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Ladj 
the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignitj. 

The  Tenth  Count  charged  a  compa&siiig 
to  levy  war  as  before,  and  set  out  the  same 
oyert  acts  as  the  Ninth  Oount. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney 
General  (Monah(m),{a)  the  Solicitor  General 
(EaiehdDM  Whiteside,  Q.O.,(c)  Baldwin, 
Q.C.,  Smyly  and  PUinket. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner :  Holme8,ld)  Sir 
(7.  0*Loghlen,  Pigot,  and  John  0'Hagan.(e) 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  on  to 
plead, — 

Sir  C.  0*Loghlen,  in  moving  for  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  the  jury  panel,  and  the 
jnry  panels  retamed  at  the  three  former 
sessions  of  the  court,  read  an  afiidavit  of 
O'Flaherty,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  stating 
that  he  had  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mon jury  panels  and  been  refused,  and 
that  such  copies  were  necessary  for  the 
defence. 

Hale  and  other  text  books  state  that  at 
common  law  in  England  parties  were  not 
entitled  to  copies  of  the  indictment ;  but  up 
to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  the  practice 
in  England  to  give  them  in  felonies  and 
treason.  Thus,  in  Bothers  case,(/)  felony, 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  though  the  Attorney  General 
opposed  the  application.  In  the  political 
trials  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which, 
as  Sir  Miehad  Foster  remarks  (p.  231), 
were  carried  on  ''too  often  in  the  spirit 
of  party,"  copies  of  indictments  were  re- 
fdsed,  and  in  the  10th  of  Charles  II.  a  re- 
solution was  passed  by  five  of  the  judges 
assembled  at  the  Old  Bailey,(^)  prohibit- 
ing copies  of  indictments  for  felony  to 
be  given  without  special  order  to  be 
made  upon  motion  in  open  court.  That 
resolution  has  given  rise  to  the  prac- 
tice in    England.(A)     This  practice   has 

(o)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 
(6)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

(d)  See  below,  p.  682. 

(e)  Afterwards  an  additional  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

(/)  Moore,  666. 

(S)  Kel.8. 

(A)  Anon.,  1  Lew.  C.C.205,n. 


been  followed  in  Ireland,  but  it  woald 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  common  law 
of  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Oommon8.(a)  The 
practice,  though  uniform,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  as  it  has  never  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  any 
court.  In  the  year  1640,  questions  were 
prepared  by  the  Irish  Hoilse  of  Commons, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a 
request  that  they  would  lay  them  before 
the  judges  and  request  their  opinion.  The 
House  of  Commons  stated  that  they  took 
this  course, 

**  not  for  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  which  may  be 
conceived  or  thought  of  for  or  ooneeming  the 
premises,  nor  of  the  ensuing  questions,  bnt  for 
the  manifestation  and  declaration  of  a  clear 
truth  and  of  the  said  laws  and  statutes  already 
planted,  and  for  many  ages  past  settled  in  this 
kingdom.*' 

One  of  these  questions  was  as  follows  :— 

« Whether  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
or  any  other  judges  of  gaol  delivery  or  any 
other  court,  and  by  what  law,  do  or  can  deny 
the  copies  of  indictments  of  felony  or  treason  to 
the  parties  aecused,  contrary  to  law  ?  *' 

The  Lords  delivered  these  questions  to 
the  judges,  who  took  time  to  consider, 
and  m  May,  1641,  delivered  the  following 
answer :— (6) 

"That  neither  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  (as  they  inform  us  that  are  of  thfi,t 
court),  or  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  or  of  any 
other  court,  do  or  oan  b^  any  law  they  know, 
deny  the  copies  of  indictments  of  felony  or 
treason  to  the  party  only  accused,  as  by  said 
question  is  demanded." 

The  House  of  Commons  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  answers  which  the  judges 
made  upon  some  of  the  questions,  made 
what  was  called  a  declaration  upon  all  the 
points  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  upon 
this  particular  subject  declared  that 

'*  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  justices  of 
gaol  delivery,  or  the  judges  of  any  other  court, 
ought  not  to  deny  copies  of  indictments  of  felony 
or  treason  to  the  party  indicted." 

This  affords  strong  evidence  that  at 
common  law  in  Ireland  a  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  against 
him. 

Even  if  a  prisoner  is  not  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  an  inaictment  in  cases  of  felony, 
the  Court  have  a  discretion  to  grant  it,(c) 


(a)  VoL  i.,  p.  174. 

(6)  See,  Nelson's  Collection  of  ^he. Great 
Afiairs  of  State,  1st  vol.  p.  587,  Lond.  1683,  in 
which  the  answers  of  the  judges  are  preserved, 
the  journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  for 
1641  havioff  been  burned.  And  note  by  Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen  to  NsiPs  case  (Irish  Circ. 
Kep.  876). 

Cc)  See  jReflT.  v.  Grace  2  Cox  C.*C.  101.  j 
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and  this  is  a  proper  case  in  whiob  to 
exercise  that  discretion,  being  the  first 
prosecution  under  a  new  Act  which  alters 
the  nature  of  a  crime  for  which,  had  the 
prisoner  been  indicted  before  the  Act 
passed,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  by  express  statute : 
{BaseweWa  case)  (a). 

Lbtrot,  B.  :  At  what  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  application  made  in 
EosewdVe  case  P 

Sir  C,  O^Loghlen :  Both  before  pleading 
and  afterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Wi^ 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  motion,  it  is  nob 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
sent panel,  as  tnat  has  been  given  by  the 
sheriff,  but  we  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  panels 
of  jurors  summoned  at  the  three  preceding 
commissions.  They  are  matters  of  record 
in  the  Crown  Office,  and  as  such  we  ought 
to  have  access  to  them  ;  Lord  Coke  in  his 
preface  to  2  Bep.,  p.  6,  says  that 
<*  the  records  of  the  King's  Court  are  safely  kept, 
yet  not  ro  kept  but  that  any  subject  may  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit  have  access  thereunto, 
which  was  the  ancient  law  of  England,  and  so 
is  declared  by  an  Act  of  Parliament," 

By  Stat.  46  Edw.  III.  it  was  enacted  that 
all  persons  shall  for  the  future  have  free 
access  to  them,  and  may  have  exemplifi- 
cations of  them,  whether  it  makes  for  or 
against  the  King :  1  Bla.  Oom.  39 ;  Beg.  y. 
Worsenham  and  another ;(b)  Herbert  v. 
AMwmer;(c)  Bern  v.  8mi1h,(^ 

The  Attorney  General  (Manahan)  and 
Baldwin,  (i.0„  for  the  Crown:  To  grant 
this  application  would  be  a  departure  from 
the  settled  practice  at  this  court,  in  the 
Qneen'sBench,  and  on  circuit;  Bex  r,  HoU 
land{e) ;  Broume  t.  Cumming,(f)  show  that 
the  court  will  grant  such  an  application 
after  an  acquittal,  in  order  to  enable  the 
defendants  to  maintain  an  action  for  a 
malicious  prosecution;  but  not  in  such 
case  as  the  present.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  discretionary  power  of  tho 
court  to  grant  a  copy  of  the  indictment, 
all  the  authorities  show  that  the  prisoner 
has  no  right  to  it  (2  Hale,  P.  C.  236  ;  Fast. 
0.  L.  228 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39,  s.  14). 

Sir  Golman  0*Loohlen:  The  prisoner's 
counsel  could  not  demur  to  this  indict- 
ment if  they  hare  not  a  copy  of  it.  If 
the  court  do  not  permit  the  defendant  to 
haye  a  copy,  he  will  be  obliged  to  get  a 
shorthand- writer  to  take  a  note  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grown  to  read  it  slowly  and  disHncUy  (see 


(fl)  10  St.  Tr.  261,  266. 
(6)  1  Ld.  Baym.,  705. 

(c)  1  Wils.  297. 

(d)  I  Str.  126. 

(e)  4  T.  B.  698. 
(/)  10  B.  &  C.  70. 


1  Lewifi,  C.  0.  207,  n.)  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  The  object  of  the  prisoner  in  seeking 
copies  of  the  former  panels  is  to  be  in  a 
position  to  chidlenge  the  arraj,  if  it  ap. 
pears  that  a  different  class  of  jurors  haye 
Deen  impannelled  to  trjr  this  case  from 
that  usually  impannelled  for  trials  at  this 
court ;  or  if  it  appears  that  the  names  of 
jurors  haye  been  placed  on  the  panel  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the  prisoner. 

1  do  not  impute  such  conduct  to  the  sheriff; 
all  we  seek  is  to  get  such  information  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  exercise  a  con- 
stitutional right,  without  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Denman,  trial  by  jury 
would  be  "a  delusion,  a  mockery   and 

a  snare.'*(<>) 

Lbtrot,  B.  :  This  motion  must  be  re- 
fused. The  law  is  clear  and  express  upon 
the  point,  as  laid  down  in  2  Hale,  P.  G.  236; 

2  Hawkins,  P.  C.  c.  39,  s.  14 ;  and  Foster, 
228 ;  and  the  practice  is  stated  accordingly 
by  Lord  Kenyan  in  Bess  y.  HoUand.(b)  no 
case  to  the  contrary  has  been  cited  to  us 
to  i^ow  that  a  prisoner,  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  mdictment.  The  act  entitling  a  pri- 
soner to  this  priyilege  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  and  the  more  recent  act,  1  Oeo.  4. 
c*  4.  8.  8,  granting  it  in  cases  of  ax  Oj^io 
informations  in  cases  of  misdemeanors, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  that  bv 
the  common  law  a  prisoner  had  no  such 
right;  we  conoeiye,  therefore,  that  we 
have  no  authority  to  grant  this  applica- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  misohieyous  to 
break  in  upon  a  lon^-established  practice, 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  and 
a  course  of  uniform  practice  for  a  long 
period  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
argument  urged  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
that  the  prisoner  may  require  the  indict- 
ment to  oe  read  so  slowly  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  taken  down  by  a  shorthand 
writer,  and  much  time  be  thereby  un- 
necessarily occupied,  cannot  ayail.  No 
decision  or  rule  or  a  court  of  justice  could 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  length  of  an  in- 
dictment, or  the  time  which  it  would  take 
to  haye  it  read.  There  cannot  be  a 
different  rule  for  a  short  indictment  and  a 
long  one.  As  to  the  application  for  copies 
of  the  preceding  panels,  the  priaoner  has 
no  right  to  them,  and  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  other  point,  show  that  he 
had  just  as  little  to  receiye  a  copy  of  the 
present  panel.  But  as  he  has  receiyed  it 
no  question  arises  regarding  it.  As  to  the 
use  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  former 
panels,  to  show  that  the  present  panel 
differs  from  them  in  some  respects,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  eyery  sheriff 
has  his  own  duty  to  perform,  and  must 


(a)  In  Beg.  v.  CConnM,  5  St,  Tr.  N.8. 1. 
(6)  4  T.  B.  692-4. 
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act  upon  his  own  discretion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Jury  Act  (3  &;4  WiU.  4.  c.  91. 
B.  11),  expressly  providesj 

*' that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  con- 
Btmed  to  prevent  any  sheriff  or  returning  officer 
in  making  returns  to  any  writ  of  tfenire  or  pre- 
cept from  exercising  his  discretion  in  framing 
tbe  panel  annexed  to  snch  retams  in  snch  man- 
ner as  he  is  now  by  law  directed  to  do,  save 
only  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  in  such 
panel  of  any  names  not  contained  in  tbe  said 
jurors'  book," 

This  is  the  law  of  the  land  applicable  to 
all  cases,  and  we  haye  no  authority  to 
hold  a  doctrine  contrary  to  it  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Moose,  J. :  I  ftiUy  concnr  in  the  decision 
to  which  Baron  Lefroy  has  come.  I  will 
not  lay  down  the  broad  abstract  principle 
that  in  no  case  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
should  be  granted,  but  having  seen  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  in  this  case,  I  do  not  see 
any  sufficient  reason  why  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  court  a  copy  of  it 
should  be  ftimished  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  and  on  an  appeal  to  oar  discre- 
tion, the  worst  argument  l^at  can  be  used 
is  the  threat,  that  a  large  portion  of  time 
will  be  consumed  in  readmg  the  indict- 
ment, so  as  to^  enable  a  shorthand  writer 
to  take  a  note  of  it.  As  regards  the  ap- 
plication for  a  copy  of  former  panels^  I 
cannot  see  what  connection  exists  between 
the  panel  of  the  present  sheriff  and  those 
prepared  by  former  sheriffs,  and  I  am 
bound  to  presume  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  sheriff  has  acted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  as  the  law  allows  him. 
The  prisoner  being  then  put  forward  to 
the  bar : 

The  indictment  was,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  0.  (yLoghlen,  read  out  slowly,  and 
at  full  length,  so  as  to  enable  a  shorthand 
writer  to  take  a  note  of  it. 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  on  to 
plead.  Sir  C.  O^LoahUn  applied  that  as  a 
matter  of  favour  Mr.  Mitehel  might  not 
be  compelled  to  plead  until  to-morrow, 
as  it  was  intended  to  move  that  the  indict- 
ment be  quashed,  on  the  gronnd  that  it 
charged  two  distinct  felonies,  which  might 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  separate  in- 
dictments. Toung,  in  error  t,  TheK%n^.(a) 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  assented  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment  should  be  proceeded  with 
the  first  thing  on  that  day. 

Sir  Cf .  (yLoghJen :  We  apply  for  a  bill  of 
particulars  as  regards  the  two  last  counts, 
the  charges  in  which  are  of  a  most  general 
kind. 

The  Attorney  General  gave  an  under- 
taking that  the  charges  contained  in  those 


(a)  3  T.  B.  89,  106. 


counts  (the  9th  and  10th)  should  be  con* 
fined  to  the  matters  specified  in  the  pre* 
Yions  counts  of  the  indictment. 

Tuesday,  May  23. 
Sir  C  O^Loahlen  (with  whom  was 
/.  E,  Figot  and  J.  0*Hagan)i  I  move 
that  the  indictment  be  quashed,  as  it 
charges  the  prisoner  with  two  distinct 
felonies : — compassing  to  deprive  and  de- 
pose the  Queen  from  the  st^le,  honour, 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  ana  compassing  to 
levy  war,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint 
to  compel  Her  Majesty  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels.  Tbe  practice  is, 
when  the  objection  is  taken  before  plea, 
to  quash  the  indictment,  and  when  after 
plea,  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election* 
I  admit  that  the  objection  is  not  available 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  practice  to  quash  indictments 
for  serious  offences  such  as  treasons.  But 
in  Toung  v.  The  King, (a)  BuUer,  J.,  when 
speaking  of  an  objection  similar  to  the 
present,  says: 

«  as  to  the  remaining  objection,  that  is  founded 
on  a  point  which  once  embarrassed  me  a  great 
deal.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  I  looked 
into  it ;  but  I  believe  I  can  state  pretty  accu- 
rately how  it  stands.  In  misdemeanours  the 
case  in  Burrow  shows  that  it  is  no  objection  to  an 
indictment  that  it  contains  several  charges.  The 
case  of  felonies  admits  of  a  different  considerar 
tion,  but  even  in  such  it  is  no  objection  at  this 
stage  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  face  of  an 
indictment  every  count  imports  to  be  for  a 
different  offence,  and  is  charged  as  at  diffierent 
times,  and  it  does  not  appear  on  the  record 
whether  the  ofiEiences  are  or  are  not  distinct.  But 
if  it  appear  bcdbre  the  defendant  has  pleaded 
or  the  jury  are  chuved,  that  he  is  to  be  tried  for 
separate  offences,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
judges  to  quash  the  indictment,  lest  it  should 
confound  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  or  pre- 
judice him  in  his  challenge  of  the  jury ;  for  he 
might  object  to  a  juryman's  trying  one  of  the 
offences,  though  he  might  have  no  reason  to  do 
so  in  the  other.  But  these  are  only  matters  of 
prudence  and  discretion.  If  the  judge  who 
tries  the  prisoner  does  not  discover  it  in  time, 
1  think  he  may  put  the  prosecutor  to  his 
election  on  which  eluurge  he  will  proceed.  I  did 
it  at  the  last  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and 
hope  that,  in  exercising  that  discretion,  I  did 
not  infringe  on  any  rule  of  law  or  justice." 

This  is  an  application  to  .the  discretion 
of  the  court,  Bex  v.  Jone8,(b),  Beg.  v. 
Flower(c) ;  and  in  Beg,  v.  8mUh,{d}  tried  be- 
fore Mr.  Baron  Fott^^ait,  where  the  prisoner 
was  charged  in  one  count  of  the  indict- 
ment with  stealing  two  pigs,  and  in  an- 

(a)  3  T.  B.  182. 
(6)  2  Camp.  182, 

(c)  8C.  &P.  413. 

(d)  3C.&P.418. 
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other  with  reoemng  them  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  the  prosecutor  was  compelled 
feo  elect  on  which  count  he  woula  pro- 
ceed and  abandon  the  other  count,  (a)  In 
0*ConneU  v.  The  Queen  (6  St.  Tr.,  N.S. 
784).  Tindal,  0.  J.,  says : 

**  It  must,  indeed,  be  conceded  that  the  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  a  misde- 
meanor so  far  differs  from  that  in  a  prosecution 
for  a  f elonj,  that  there  may  be  (though  it  is 
not  usually  the  case)  sereral  counts  for  distinct 
offences  contained  in  one  and  the  same  indict- 
ment. In  that  case  the  prosecutor  is  not  alwajs 
put  to  his  election,  as  in  the  case  of  felony." 

The  Court  haye  sometimes  acted  con- 
trary to  this  rule ;  but  in  those  cases  there 
was  but  one  offence  charged  in  different 
ways  ;  here  there  are  two  distinct  felonies 
charged. 

0*Hagan  followed  :  Beg.  y.  Basset  (h) 
shows  that  where  the  eyidence  applicable 
to  the  one  charge  is  the  same  as  that  ap- 
plicable to  the  other,  a  second  offence 
might  be  included  in  the  indictment,  it 
being  all  the  one  transaction ;  but  that  if 
that  is  not  the  case,  the  prosecutor  must 
be  put  to  his  election.  This  indictment 
ohiu^s  in  one  count  an  intent,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  in 
another  count  an  intent,  on  a  different 
day,  to  leyy  war.  The  prisoner  has,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  a  separate  trial  for  each 
offence,  and  then  would  have  a  power  of 
challenging  forty  jurors. 

Letbot,  !d.  :  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  as  we 
have  had  a  full  opportunity  of  oonaider" 
ing  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
nouncement which  wasyeryfbirly  made  yes- 
terday evening,  by  Sir  Golmtm  O'LoghJen, 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  intended  to  rest 
his  application ;  and  we  think  it  of  great 
importance,  where  we  find  the  law  well 
settled,  and  an  established  practice,  not 
to  appear  to  entertain  any  doubt  upon  it. 
We  are  called  upon  either  to  quash  this 
indictment,  or  to  put  the  Attorney  General 
to  his  election  as  to  which  of  the  counts 
he  will  proceed  upon.  It  is  admitted  not 
to  be  an  objection  which  will  vitiate  the 
indictment,  that  it  contains  several  distinct 
charges— «ven  of  felony.  But  it  is  said, 
that  if  it  appear  before  the  prisoner  has 
pleaded,  or  the  jury  be  charged,  that  he  is 
to  be  tried  for  separate  oftences,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  judges  either  to 
ouash  the  indictment,  lest  the  prisoner 
should  be  confounded  or  prejudiced  in  bis 
defence,  or  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his 
election  on  which  charge  he  will  proceed ; 
but  that  these  are  matters  of  discretion 

(a)  But  see  now  i4  &  25  Yict  c.  96.  s.  92,  re- 
enaoting  11  &  19  Viet.  c.  46.  s.  8. 
(6)  1  CoxG.C.51. 


(Toung  y.  The  Kina,{a)  in  err&r).  With 
this  statement  of  tne  rule  and  practice 
we  are  not  disposed  to  differ,  and  the  only 

auestion  is  in  the  application  of  it  to 
ie  present  case.  Now  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  cases  of  high  treason  which 
seem  most  nearly  similar  to  this,  different 
kinds  of  treason,  and  different  oyert  acts, 
may  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment* 
and  that  it  never  has  been  considered  either 
to  vitiate  the  indictment  or  to  afford  any 
ground  for  quashing  it,  or  putting  the 
Grown  to  an  election ;  indeed,  we  know 
that  indictments  have  been  maintained 
which  contained  at  once  the  old  species  of 
treason  enumerated  in  the  25  Edwcurd  III.« 
and  also  thobe  enumerated  in  the  late  Act 
(whilst  they  were  treason)  {Thistlewood'e 
case  (b) ).  We  have  in  our  own  experience 
the  constant  practice,  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts,  of  several  offences  (both  whilst 
they  were  felonies,  and  since  they  were 
mitigated  to  statutable  misdemeanors)  be- 
ing included  in  the  same  indictment,  such 
as  appearing  by  day  or  by  night  in  arms, 
to  the  terror,  &o. ;  maliciously  assaulting 
dwelling-houses,  taking  arms  or  other  pro- 
perty against  the  will  of  the  owners,  ad- 
ministering unlawful  oaths,  where,  though 
several  offences,  they  arose  out  of  one 
transaction,  or  were  parts  of  one  corpus 
delieti ;  we  quite  concur  in  the  statement 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  there  are 
several  compassings  charged  in  this  in- 
dictment, and  that  they  are  charged  as 
distinct  felonies.  But  the  authority  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  will  show 
clearly  that  there  is  no  ^ound  on  that 
account  for  either  quashing  the  indict- 
ment, or  making  a  case  of  election,  in 
this  case.  We  have  looked  through,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  cases  on  this  subject ;  one  of 
the  latest,  we  think,  lays  down  the  rule  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment,  as  well  from  the  reasonableness 
of  it  Rfl  from  the  hish  authority  of  the 
two  learned  judges  who  decided  the  case 
upon  great  deliberation  (Mr.  Baron  Parke 
and  Mr.  Justice  PaUeeon).  Bex  v.  BUuih- 
son  and  others  {c)  is  the  case  I  refer  to. 
When  the  objection  was  made,  the  Court, 
after  some  discussion,  postponed  the  trial 
to  consider  the  objection;  then,  when 
the  trial  was  called  on  again.  Baron  Parke 
says: 

**  The  reason  why  counts  ought  not  to  be  Joiaed 
in  an  indictment  fvgainst  a  prisoner  for  stealing 
and  also  for  receiying  is  because  they  are  in  fact 
totally  distinct  offences,  and  a  prisoner  cannot 
be  found  guilty  of  both.  But  in  cases  where  two 
charges  are  not  repugnant  they  may  he  properly 
joined,  as  in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  where 


(a)  8  T.  B.  106. 
(6)  88  St.  Tr.  999, 
(c)  8  0.  &  P.  48. 
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one  eoant  is  inserted  for  the  foi^ng^and  another 
for  the  uttering  the  forged  instmment  In  such 
a  case  the  prisoner  might  he  convicted  of  both 
chaises,  and  here  also  a  conviction  on  both 
counts  might  take  place,  the  two  facts  charged 
form  part  of  one  transaction,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly embarrass  or  confuse  the  prisoner  in  mak- 
ing his  defence ;  the  prosecutor,  therefore,  can- 
not be  put  to  liis  election,  and  the  trial  must 
go  on.*' 

FaUe$on,  J.,  in  the  same  caae,  says : 

"  With  respect  to  electing,  there  is  a  case  in 
which  a  man  was  indicted  for  a  rape  committed 
by  himself,  and  also  for  aiding  and  assisting 
another  party  to  commit  the  like  offence,  on 
both  which  charges  he  had  been  convicted;  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  proper,  though  the 
prosecutrix  had  not  been  put  to  her  election, 
although  it  had  been  urged  and  refused  at  the 
trial." 

F6lk*$  caie  $  (a)  and  Baron  Parke  again, 
in  aamming  up,  adverting  to  the  decision, 
says: 

*'  We  have  not  come  to  this  decision  without 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  because 
what  we  decide  here  will  form  a  precedent  which 
will  determine  the  course  of  rimilar  cases  in 
future." 

Then  to  apply  the  mle  laid  down  in  that 
case  to  the  present :  here  is  no  repugnancy 
in  the  difTorent  offences  charged,  th^  con- 
stitute but  one  corpus  ddi6H,iald  different 
ways.  The  overt  acts  are  the  very  same 
which  are  charffed  in  support  of  all  the 
.  counts,  except  the  two  last.  If  the  pri- 
soner is  prepared  to  meet  them  as  applied 
to  one,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  them  as  to 
the  rest.  Even  with  resneot  to  the  two 
last  coimts,  they  only  aiffer  from  the 
others  by  aflbrding  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing in  evidence  other  writings  in  the  same 
newspaper,  calculated  to  carrv  into  effect 
the  oompassings  charged  in  the  previous 
counts,  out  might  be  supported  by  the 
identical  evidence  which  would  support 
the  others.  As  the  offences,  therefore, 
charged  in  this  indictment  are  in  no  wise 
repugnant,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
anywing  by  which  the  prisoner  could  be 
embarrassed  or  prejudiced  in  his  defence, 
we  cannot  see  any  ground  either  for  quash- 
ing the  indictaient,  or  puttinff  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  his  election,  and  the  motion 
must  consequently  be  refused. 

MooBE,  J. :  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  my  brother 
Lefroy.  Now  it  has  been  conceded  by 
Sir  Colman  O^Loghlen  (who,  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  on  every  occasion 
states  everything  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness), that  even  if  there  were  two  distinct 
felonies,  that  would  not  foi-m  a  ground 
for  arrest  of  judgment,  or  for  a  writ  of 
error.     I  fully  concur  with  Sir  Colmoun 

(a)  8  Moo.  C.  C.  854. 


(yiioghlen  in  thinking  that  there  may  be 
many  cases  where  a  Court  should  quash 
an  indictment  where  the  counts  charge 
the  prisoner  with  disfcinct  offbnces ;  as, 
suppose,  if  a  party  were  chared  with  a 
burglary  in  entering  a  house  in  Merrion 
Square,  and  with  entering  a  house  in  Fitz- 
william  Square,  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  involve  him  at  the 
same  time  in  two  cases,  requiring  distinct 
defences,  and  if  this  case  were  at  all  like 
the  one  I  have  put,  I  would  say  it  would 
be  unfair  here;  but  it  is  because  I  have 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cases  are  not  similar,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  determination  that  this  application 
cannot  be  granted.  As  my  brother  Lefroy 
has  observed,  all  the  overt  acts  which  go 
to  support  the  one  or  the  other  felony 
charged  in  the  indictment  are  the  same, 
and  form  one  eorptw  delicti,  I  cannot 
look  on  it  as  charging  separate  distinct 
felonies,  but  as  attributing  a  different 
nature  to  the  same  felony.  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen  has  referred  to  the  observations 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tvndal,  in  the  case 
of  (TOonneU  v.  The  Queen,  but  I  will  refer 
him  to  an  antecedent  pas8age,(a)  in  which 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  says : 

"  In  an  indictment  for  cutting  and  wounding 
under  the  stat.  I  Vict.  c.  85.,  the  indictment 
ordinarily  contams  two  counts  at  the  least :  one 
stating  the  intent  to  bave  been  to  disable,  an- 
other to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  but  the  only 
object  of  the  prosecutor  in  making  this  double 
statement  is,  that  as  the  charge  may  take  a 
different  complexion  and  character  from  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  the  chance  of  the  offender's 
escape  by  the  misdescription  may  be  avoided. 
In  no  case,  however,  was  it  ever  known  in 
practice  that  the  two  counts  of  the  indictment 
contained  two  distinct  charges  of  felonious  cut- 
tings and  woundings,  but  one  corpus  delicti, 
under  two  different  descriptions.'' 

Now  what  is  the  difference  of  that  case 
and  the  one  before  the  Court  P  The  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  having  put  forward 
publications  with  one  intent — that  is,  one 
felony ;  he  is  again  charged  with  putting 
forward  the  same  publications  with  another 
intent;  but  it  is  one  and  the  same  act. 
The  prisoner  is  charged  in  one  count  with 
an  intent  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  in 
another  to  levy  war.  So  in  indictments 
upon  the  statute  relative  to  the  administer- 
ing of  unlawful  oaths  (Arckbold  Cr.  L.  536, 
edit,  of  1846),  where  the  purport  or  intent 
of  the  oath  is  doubtful,  the  practice  is  to 
set  it  out  in  different  ways  in  several 
counts,  though  every  separate  intent  is  a 
separate  felonv,  and  so  in  cases  of  cutting 
and  stabbing  (where  it  relates  to  the  same 
transaction).  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
understand,  where  the  overt  acts  are  the 

(a)  6  St,  Tr.  N.  S.  788 ;  11  CI.  &  F.  240-1. 
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Bame  and  the  publications  are  the  same, 
why  yon  cannot  charge  two  intents  in  the 
same  indictment.    Motion  refused. 

The  prisoner  haying  been  again  called 
on  to  plead. 

Sir  (7.  O^Loghlen:  We  now  propose  to 
demur  to  this  indictment  and  plead  over 
GO  the  felony ;  we  do  not  seek  to  argue  the 
demurrer,  but  that  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  record.  The  demurrer  we  take  is  to 
the  way  in  which  tbe  time  is  stated  in  the 
indictment;  every  day  or  time  is  stated 
under  a  videlicet,  and  we  say  that  in  an 
indictment  a  day  certain  ought  to  be  stated. 
We  demur  generally  ore  tettus. 

Attorney  General;  I  require  to  see  the 
demurrer. 

The  demurrer  was  then  drawn  up  on 
paper  and  given  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  that  the 
prisoner  had  no  right  to  demur  and  plead 
oyer  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  G.  O^Loghlen :  In  Beg.  v.  Adams  (a)  it 
was  done;  in  Beg,  v.  Phelps  (b)  the  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  demur,  and  after- 
wards to  plead  over.  Beg.  t,  Twrchase  (c) 
was  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  embez- 
zlement. The  prisoner  haying  pleaded  be- 
fore his  counsel  had  seen  the  indictment, 
and  the  prisoner's  counsel  hayinff  stated 
that  some  doubt  existed  whether  the 
prisoner  could,  if  a  demurrer  was  decided 
against  him,  plead  over  to  the  felony,  Mr. 
Justice  Fatteson  said  : 

"I  think  that  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
prisoner  may  plead  over  to  the  felony,  if  the 
demnrrer  be  decided  against  him." 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  doubt  raised 
in  some  text  books  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
done  where  the  (»se  is  not  capital.  But 
there  is  no  distinction  between  capital 
felonies  and  felonies  not  capital.  Oray  r. 
The  Queen.(d) 

Henn,  Q.G.,  contra:  The  prisoner  cannot 
demur  and  plead  over  at  tne  same  time ; 
the  demnrrer  must  first  be  decided ;  there 
are  later  cases  than  those  cited  which  are 
the  other  way;  allowing  such  a  course 
would  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  7  Geo.  4, 
o.  64.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  different 
defects  which  are  cured  by  pleading  over, 
but  it  has  been  decided  that  this  objection 
will  no  longer  be  available  in  arrest  of 
judgment  or  on  writ  of  error.  We  are 
entitled,  if  the  prisoner  demur,  to  have 
final  judgment  on  the  demurrer;  Arch. 
0.  L.  85,  6th  edit.  In  2  Eaiok.  ch.  31,  it 
is  said  that  in  fa^orem  vitof  it  may  be 
done. 

(a)  C.  &  M.  299. 

{b)  C.  &  M.  180. 

(c)  Ih.  617. 

id)  Above,  pp.  123,  126,  150. 


Sir  Gohnan  O'LogKLen:  We  only  seek 
what  was  done  in  Beg,  y.  Fwchase. 

MooRB,  J. :  Haye  the  Court  discretion  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  plead  oyer  after  a 
judgment  against  him  on  demurrer  P 

Sir  GoVnujun  O'Loghlen:  I  submit  they 
haye;  in  two  oases  the  party  demurred 
and  pleaded  oyer  at  the  same  time :  Beg.  t. 
Adams  and  Beg.  t.  Pu/rchase.  And  in  one 
case  they  demurred,  and  after  judji^meut 
on  the  demurrer  pleaded  over:  Beg.  v. 
Phelps. 

Attorney  General:  I  submit  that  the 
Court  is  not  to  pre-judge  the  case  by 
giying  any  permission,  li  deny  that  the 
right  exists  ex  debito  jusHHce  to  demur  And 
plead  not  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

MooBB,  J. :  It  wa-i  done  in  two  cases. 

Sir  Gdman  0*Loghlen:  In  Bex  v.  Foi*- 
dercom,{a)  Bex  y.  Welsh,{b)  and  Beg.  v. 
SedgcockM  there  was  a  plea  of  auirefaU 
acquit  and  not  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

Attorney  OeiMral:  In  Beg.  v.  OdgerB,{,d) 
Gresswell,  J.,  says : 

'Mt  is  admitted  that  the  only  mode  of  tbe 
prisoner's  taking  advantage  of  the  objection 
would  be  by  demurrer.  And  it  is  said  that  in 
felonies  he  might  demur  and  plead  over  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  decidedly  of  <^imon  that  the 
prisoner  has  no  such  right,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Fatteson  and  myself,  after  consultation  on  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  a^eed  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowe<l.  If  a  prisoner  demurs  he  must  abide 
the  consequences." 

This  is  the  latest  case  on  the  subject. 
Patteeon,  J.,  is  the  judge  who  is  said  to 
haye  decided  the  case  of  Beg.  y.  Phdps, 
but  Greseweil,  J.,  in  Beg.  y.  Odgers,  says 
that  he  had  consulted  fifr.  Justice  PaUe- 
son  on  the  subject ;  therefore,  the  case  of 
Beg.  T.  Phelps  cannot  now  be  relied  on. 

Moore,  J. :  I  apprehend  it  is  very  plain 
that  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  aamits 
all  the  facts,  and  if  the  demurrer  is  over* 
ruled,  there  is  no  fisM^t  to  be  tried. 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen:  It  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  books  that  a  party  may  plead  after  de- 
mnrrer in  a  capital  case. 

Henn :  It  is  not  so  clear  even  in  a  capital 
case,  for  there  is  a  case  in  one  of  the  year 
books  (14  Edw.A.  7  a.  pi.  10),  in  which  it 
is  said  by  Ghohe,  J.,  that  if  a  defendant 
demur  to  a  plea  and  it  be  ruled  a^nst 
him,  he  shall  be  hanged  **quod  yWti  cofi- 
eessum.'* 

LsFROT,  B.  (to  the  Attorney  General)-. 
Do  you  object  to  the  prisoner  demurring 
and  pleading  not  guilty  at  the  same  time  r 

Attorney  General :  1  do  object,  and  I  take 
this  opportanity  of  stating  that  if  they 
demur— without    anticipating    what    the 

(a)  2  Leach  708 ;  2  Bast  P.  C.  519. 
(5)  2  Moo.  C.  C.  175. 
(c)  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  630. 
id)  a  Moo.  &  B.  480. 
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judgment  of  the  Oourt  may  b6-*I  shall 
ask  the  Court  for  final  jadgment  on  that 
demorrer. 

Lbibot,  B.  :  We  should  feel  great  diffi- 
culty in  acting  npon  the  case  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
[Eeg,  Y.FuTcha»e)^(c^  it  is  so  much  at  Tari- 
anoe  with  the  report  of  what  was  decided 
on  that  occasion  as  given  in  a  subsequent 
case :  Beg.  y.  Odgen.  It  seems  also  to  be  I 
at  variance  with  the  law  as  stated  by  Lord  ! 
Ooke  (2  Inst.  178),  2  Hale,  P.O.  (257),  and 
2  Hawk.  P.O.  (c.  31.  ss.  6  &  7),  which 
latter  authority  is  cited  by  Lautrenee,  J., 
in  E.  T.  Oib8on,(jb)  as  an  authority,  that  the 
judgment  upon  a  demurrer  to  an  indict- 
ment in  criminal  cases,  not  capital,  is  not 
a  "  reepondecU  oiwter,"  but  final.(c)  With- 
out, therefore,  more  than  thus  intimating 
our  present  impression,  we  shall  leaye  the 
prisoner  to  take  whatever  course  he  may 
be  advised. 

The  prisoaer,  on  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sel, pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  following 
day  was  fixed  for  the  trial. 

Thursday,  May  25. 
The  jurors  upon  the  panel  having  been 
called,  and  more  than  a  full  jary  having 
answered  to   their  names,    the    prisoner 
handed  in  the  following : 

Ohallenoe  to  the  Abbat. 
"  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 
Gaol  Delwery  in  and  for  the  City  of  Dublin, 
*'  And  now,  that  is  to  say,  the  25th  day  of 
May,  in  the  said  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  Qneen  Victoria,  eomen  the  said 
John  Mitchel  in  his  own  proper  person,  and 
the  jorors  of  the  jury  empaoeUed  and  so  forth 
also  eome,  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Mitohel 
challenges  the  array  of  the  said  panel,  because 
he  says  that  the  said  panel  was  made,  and 
arrayed,  and  returned  by  Henry  Sneyd  French, 
Esquire,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  or  by  the  person  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  to  array  said  panel,  at  the 
nomination,  instance,  and  request  of  some  per- 
son or  persons  to  the  said  John  Mitchel  un- 
known, acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Orown  in 
this  prosecutbn;  and  also  because  the  said 
panel  was  arrayed  by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person  or 
persons  employed  by  him  to  array  the  same,  in 
a  partial  and  favourable  manner  to  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  him  the 
said  John  Mitdiel,  and  also  because  the  said 
panel  was  not  arrayed  by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  fairly  and  impar- 
tially from  the  jurors'  book  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  for  the  current  year,  hut  on  the 


(a)  Oar.  and  M,  619. 

(6)  8  East  1)2. 

(e)  See  as  to  felonies,  Reg,  v.  Gitvctn  Duffy, 
4  Oox.  0.0. 24,  Beg.  v.  Paderman,  1  Den.  O.  0. 
MAy  8  0.  and  K.  968 ;  and  as  to  misdemeaaofs. 
Beg,  .V.  Birmingkmm  and  Glmiceeier  -Bailway 
Co.  8  Q.  B.  224. 


eontrary  thereof  was  knowingly  and  advisedly 
by  the  said  Henry  Sneyd  French,  or  the  person 
or  persons  employed  by  him  to  array  said  panel, 
arrayed  from  said  jurors*  book  unfairly  and 
prejudicially  to  the  said  John  Mitchel  so  as  to 
deprive  him,  the  said  John  Mitchel,  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  and  to  have  him,  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  tried  by  persons  prejudiced 
against  him ;  and  also  becaose  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person 
or  persons  whom  he  employed  to  array  said 
panel,  did,  in  arraying  said  panel,  omit  the 
names  of  ccrtaiii  persons  (which  said  names  the 
said  John  Mitchel  is  unable  to  set  forth,  the 
same  being  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  th3  crown  of  the  coanty  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  said  John  Mitchel  being  refused 
access  thereto)  qualified  to  act  as  jurors  upon 
the  trial  of  the  issue  in  this  cause,  who  had  been 
heretofore  usually  summoned  as  jurors  in  this 
honourable  court,  because  he,  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  or  the  person  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  to  array  said  panel,  deemed  them 
more  likely  to  acquit  than  convict  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  and  did  insert  in  said  panel  the 
names  of  certain  other  persons,  to  wit,  the  jurors 
named  in  the  said  panel,  because  he,  the  said 
Henry  Sneyd  French,  or  the  person  or  persons 
employed  by  him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them 
more  likely  to  convict  thau  to  acquit  the  said 
John  Mitchel ;  and  also  because  the  said  Henry 
Sneyd  French,  sheriff  as  aforesaid,  or  the  person 
or  persons  whom  he  employed  to  array  said  panel, 
did,  in  arraying  the  said  panel,  omit  the  names  of 
certain  jurors,  because  he,  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  or  the  person  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them  more  likely  to 
acquit  than  to  convict  the  said  John  Mitchel, 
and  inserted  therein  the  names  of  certain  other 
jurors,  because  he,  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  or  the  person  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  them  more  likely  to 
convict  than  to  acquit  the  said  John  Mitchel ; 
and  also  because  the  said  Henry  Sneyd  French, 
sheriff  aforesaid,  or  the  person  or  persons  whom 
he  employed  to  array  the  said  panel,  did,  in 
arraying  the  said  panel,  dispose  the  names  of 
certain  persons  whom  the  said  Henry  Sneyd 
French,  or  the  perstm  or  persons  employed  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  deemed  more  likely  to  convict 
than  to  acquit  the  said  John  Mitchel,  above  the 
names  of  certain  other  persons  whom  he,  the 
said  Henry  Sneyd  French,  or  the  person  or 
persons  employed  by  him  as  aforesaid,  deemed 
more  likely  to  acquit  than  to  convict  the  said 
John  Mitchel,  to  the  manifest  wrong  and  injury 
of  him  the  said  John  Mitchel,  and  this  he  is 
ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  panel  may  be  quashed,  and  so 
forth. 

"  SoaaaT  Holkbs. 

**  CoiMAH  M.  O'LOOULBN. 

"John  E.  Pioot. 
"JoHW  O'Haoak." 

The  Attorney  General,  after  oonsnlting 
with  the  other  counsel  for  the  Orown, 
stated  that  he  took  issue  npon  the  chal- 
lenge and  called  npon  the  Oonrt  to  appoint 
triers. 
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Holmes  moyed  to  postpone  the  trial 
in  coo  sequence  of  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
terial witness  in  snpport  of  the  challenge 
to  the  array,  and  referred  to  the  affidavits 
of  O'Flaherty,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  and 
Singleton,  his  clerk,  the  former  of  whom 
stated  his  belief  that  there  was  good  ground 
for  challenging  the  array;  that  Stephen 
Monahan,  the  Attorney  QeneraVe  clerk,  was 
an  iudisponsable  witness;  and  that  the 
ap|)lication  was  not  made  for  delay.  The 
affidavit  of  Singleton  stated  that  on  the 
2drd  May  he  was  directed  to  serve  a  sum- 
mons on  Stephen  Monahcm;  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Stephen  Mona- 
han,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  lef^ 
town  the  day  previous;  that,  suspecting 
that  the  said  atephen  Monahan  was  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  lest  he  might  be  served 
with  said  summons,  he  made  several  in- 
quiries at  different  places  to  ascertain  if 
such  was  the  fact,  but  could  gain  no  in- 
telligence of  him ;  that  he  again  applied 
this  morning  at  the  residence  of  the  said 
Stephen  Monahan,  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  man-servant  that  the  said  Ste- 
phen Monahan  had  left  town  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
fair  of  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  but  would  return  in  a  couple  of  daj's. 
It  should  be  the  desire  of  the  Grown  that 
the  panel  should  be  uot  only  perfectly 
chaste,  but  above  suspicion.  If  the  Crown 
produce  this  gentleman,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  at  onoe. 

Attorney  General :  They  want  the  Grown 
to  do  a  thing  which  is  impossible.  If  they 
had  taken  any  pains  they  might  have  se- 
cured the  attendance  of  the  gentleman  by 
serving  him  with  a  summons. 

Holmes :  How  could  we  summon  the 
witness  until  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial  P 
It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  summons 
the  day  the  trial  is  to  take  place.  The 
moment  we  ascertained  the  day  the  Gourt 
had  fixed,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  serve 
this  gentleman.  We  have  heard  that  he 
is  in  the  county  of  G-alwav,  and  that  he  is 
expected  back  in  a  few  days.  He  i»  the 
clerk  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral ;  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  must  be  better  informed  on 
the  subject  than  we  can  possibly  be.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  this  application 
ought  to  be  granted. 

Attorney  General:  Nothing  would  in* 
duce  me  to  resist  this  application  if  I  were 
not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  person  ab- 
sent could  not  be  examined  as  a  witness 
for  the  prisoner,  and,  in  fact,  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  of  the 
challenge.  The  affidavit  in  support  of 
this  application  is  insufficient.  It  is  new 
doctrine  to  me  that  you  cannot  summon  a 
witness  until  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  trial. 
An  affidavit  hae  been  made  by  Dr.  Mona^ 


han,  brother  of  Mr.  Stephen  Monahan,  in 
whose  house  he  lives,  stating  that^he  was 
aware  that  for  several  days  previous  Mr. 
Stephen  Monahan  intended  to  leave  town 
on  Monday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  of  a  private  nature, 
purchasing  stock  at  the  fair  of  Loughrea 
to-morrow  (Friday).  No  intimation  that 
his  presence  would  be  required  was 
given  until  one  o'clock  yesterday,  when 
by  no  possibility  could  this  gentleman 
be  sent  for  and  brought  back  in  time. 
But,  besides,  the  affidavit  states  no  ma- 
terial fact,  which  only  Mr.  Stephen  Mona- 
han could  depose  to.     Mr.  0*Plaherty 

"Is  advised  and  believes  that  soffieicDt 
groundg  exist  for  ohallengiog  the  amy  of  the 
panel  in  this  ease," 

and  that 

'*  He  believes  the  said  Stephen  Monahan  will 
be  a  most  indispensable  witness  to  sustain  such 
challenge." 

No  grounds  are  stated  for  induoing  a  be- 
lief that  he  is  an  indispensable  witness,  or 
that  he  can  prove  any  facts  of  oonse- 
quenoe.  If  the  &cts  are  so,  there  riiould 
have  been  a  positive  affidavit  to  that 
effect. 

Lefroy,  B.  :  The  application  made  to 
us  in  this  case  is  to  postpone  the  trial  of 
the  issue  now  joined  on  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  on  the  ground  of  the  abaenoe  of  a 
material  witness.  It  is  always  required 
that  a  statement  be  made  by  affidavit  of 
the  materiality  of  the  witness ;  but  that  is 
not  the  only  groand.  Lord  MaaieMd 
says,  apon  a  simOar  application  (The  King 
V.  D*Ean)  (a) : 

*'No  crime  is  so  great,  no  proceedings  so 
instantaneous,  but  that  upon  sufficient  grounds 
the  trial  may  be  put  off.  If  the  usual  form  of 
the  affidavit  is  observed,  and  there  is  no  special 
ground  of  suspicion,  the  rule  goes  of  course. 
But  if  there  be  such  grounds,  it  is  refused,  un- 
less the  party  will  go  into  further  and  minuter 
circumstances ;  or  if  it  appear  there  is  an  aflfected 
delay,  the  rule  is  also  then  refused.  Three 
things  are  necessary  to  put  off  a  trial ;  first,  that 
the  witness  is  really  material,  and  appears  to  the 
Gourt  so  to  be ;  second,  that  the  party  has  been 
guilty  of  no  neglect ;  third,  that  the  wimess  can 
be  bad  at  the  time  to  which  the  trial  is  postponed." 

These  rules,  we  know  by  every  day's 
experience,  are  required  to  be  observed 
even  in  capital  cases.  The  Gourt  must  bo 
satisfied  that  due  diligence  has  been  used 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  tho  witness ; 
that  due  diligence  consists  in  issuing  and 
serving  a  summons  in  reasonable  time  to 
enable  the  witness  to  attend  at  the  trisl. 
I  know  no  rule  of  law  Uiat  the  prisoner  is 
not  to  make  preparations  for  his  defence 


(a)  1  W.  Bl.  5U. 
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Qntdl  the  yery  day  is  fixed  for  his  trial. 
Neither  I  nor  my  brother  Moore  know  any 
rale  which  establishes  that  proposition.  No 
doubt,  if,  eyen  on  the  yerj  daj  fixed  for 
his  trial,  he  satisfied  the  Coart  that  he  was 
ignorant  that  he  (the  witness)  conld  giye 
material  eyidenoe,  up  to  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  application,  it  might  be  eyen  then 
the  duty  of  the  Ooart  to  postpone  the 
trial.  Bat  such  being  the  rale  of  law, 
and  a  reasonable  rale  of  practice,  the  daty 
of  preyenting  that  rale  from  being  abased 
for  the  parpose  of  delay,  or  obstractin^ 
the  administration  of  jastioe,  is  imposed 
on  the  Oonrt.  Now  whac  are  the  facts  in 
this  case  P  The  prisoner  was  committed 
on  the  Idth  day  or  May,  when  he  was  pat 
iato  possession  of  the  groands  of  his  com- 
mittal. Bills  of  indictment  were  sent  np 
to  the  grand  jary  on  the  first  day  of  tho 
sessions  {20th  Ma^),  and  their  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  a  charge  from  the 
bench.  The  whole  case  was  then  de- 
yeloped;  the  prisoner  and  his  adyisers 
were  then  at  least  apprised  of  the  case  he 
woald  haye  to  meet,  and  on  Monday  the 
bills  were  foand.  On  that  day  yarioas 
preUmiuary  matters  were  discussed,  which 
left  no  doabt  that  a  challenge  to  the  array 
was  then  in  contemplation.  On  Taesday, 
the  AUomey  OeneratcBlXeA  on  the  Coart  to 
fix  the  trial  for  Wednesday,  and  we  were 
abont  to  fix  it,  when  there  was  an  appli- 
oation  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  post- 
pone the  trial  on  the  grouxid  of  his  eonnsel 
not  being  able  to  attend  on  tiiat  day.  The 
Attomoy  Oenerdl  haying  objected  to  the 
delay  on  the  ground  of  the  ancertainty  as 
to  what  preliminary  proceedings  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  it  was  then  distinctly  ayowed 
that  a  challenge  to  the  array  was  to  be 
taken ;  but  on  a  statement  by  tne  prisoner's 
counsel  that  in  his  opinion  the  trial  would 
not  last  more  than  one  day,  including 
the  challenge  to  the  array,  the  AUomey 
General  consented  to  the  trial  being  post- 
poned till  Thursday.  To-day  an  appli- 
cation is  made  to  yioiate  that  arrangement, 
and  to  postpone  the  trial  in  conseqaence 
of  the  alleged  absence  of  a  material  witness 
to  support  a  challenge  to  the  array.  When 
was  this  diBCoyery  made  of  the  materiality 
of  this  witness  P  The  affidayit  is  perfectly 
■ilent  as  to  that  most  important  matter. 
Have  we  it  yerified  by  the  affidayit,  that 
the  party  used  any  diligence  whateyer  to 
serve  a  summons  on  the  witness,  or  take 
any  step  whatever  toprocare  his  attend- 
ance, until  after  he  had  left  town  P  Is 
there  any  ground  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
whateyer  materiality  there  might  be  in 
the  testimonj  of  this  witness  was  un- 
known to  the  prisoner  or  his  advisers 
whilst  the  witness  was  in  town  f  Or,  on 
ilaa  oontmry,  do- not  all  the  oiroumslanoes 


!  of  the  case  lead  strongly  to  an  opposite  in- 
ference P  Upon  the  whole  of  this  case, 
therefore,  and  adverting  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  practice  so  necessary  to  be  sustained 
for  tne  ends  of  justice,  we  feel  onrselves 
bound  to  refuse  this  application. 

MooBB  J. :  I  concnr  in  the  rule  which 
has  been  pronounced  for  the  first  ground 
which  has  been  stated,  and  on  that  ground 
only.  Motion  refused, 

Thomas  James  Quinton,  Esq.,  the  fore- 
man, and  WiUiam  Worthington,  Esq.,  the 
nest  to  him  on  the  list  of  the  county 
grand  jury,  were  appointed  triers,  and 
sworn  **well  and  truly  to  try  the  chal- 
*'  lenge  to  the  array  in  this  case,  and  a 
"  trne  verdict  giye  according  to  the 
**  eyidence." 

Peler  Casserley,  a  witness,  called  in 
support  of  the  challenge,  having  stated 
that  be  had  looked  through  the  panel, 
and  that  the  iurors  were  in  his  opinion 
more  respectaole  than  those  usually  sum- 
moned— he  did  not  mean  more  aristo- 
cratic— was  then  asked  by  Sir  Caiman 
0*Loghlen  the  following  question: — Are 
you  able,  from  your  information,  to  state 
now  many  Roman  Catholics  there  are  on 
the  panel  P 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  I  object  to  that 
question. 

Lefhoy,  B.  :  Yon  know  that  is  a  per- 
fectly irrelevant  question. 

Sir  0.  O'LogUen:  We  press  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  say  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jurors  on  the  panel  there  are  only 
twenty-eight  Roman  Catholics;  we  also 
say  that  there  are  on  the  jurors*  books 
two-thirds  Roman  Catholics  to  one-third 
Protestants;  there  are  on  this  panel 
only  about  one-sixth  Catholics  to  five- 
sixths  Protestants.  In  tho  case  of  Adamis 
and  Langton,{a)  Bwhe,  C.J.,  upon  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  array,  says : 

"  Your  duty  is  to  try  whether  this  is  an  im- 
partial panel,  or  has  it  been  so  constructed  as  to 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  a  fair  trial  ?  If  persons 
have  been  left  off  the  paoel,  or  eormptly  placed 
or  postponed  io  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  deprive  the  prisoners  of  im- 
partial jurors,  or  throw  them  into  the  power  of 
jurors  prejudiced  agpunst  them,  this  is  not  an 
impartial  panel,  and  you  will  find  accordingly." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  applies  per- 
fectly to  our  case;  wo  are  prepared  to 
proye  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  be  jurors  is  two-thirds 
Catholics  and  one-third  Protestants,  the 
I  pronortion  here  upon  the  panel  is  five- 
sixths  Protestants  and  one-sixth  Catholics. 
From  this  fact  we  assert  that  the  sheriff 

(a)  Report  of  Maryhotongh  Special  Con- 
Boissien,  p.  S89. 
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has  not  made  out  an  impartial  panel. 
But,  putting  the  Question  of  raligion 
altogether  out  of  tne  question,  if  the 
names  are  classified  alphabetically,  if 
a  small  proportionate  number  of  those 
names  begin  with  the  letter  L,  and  a 
Tery  large  number  are  classed  under  the 
letter  LI,  and  that  it  was  found  that  on 
the  panel,  out  of  the  names  taken  from 
the  two  letters,  two-thirds  were  taken 
from  the  less -numerous  letter  L,  and  but 
one- third  from  the  more  numerous  letter 
M,  I  ask,  would  not  that  look  suspicious  P 
But  if  the  disproportion  is  shown  to  be  a 
^eat  deal  more  unequal  even  than  that, 
18  it  not  natural  to  draw  the  inference 
that  fair,  means  have  not  been  used  P  We 
now  offer  this  evidence  to  show  that  in 
this  instance  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  unfair  means  have  been  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  panel. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  requisite  proportion  is  to  make  an  im- 
partial panel  P 

Herm :  The  question  here  is  whether 
the  array  has  been  made  in  a  corrapt 
manner  and  from  a  partial  motive.  The 
challenge  to  the  array  in  Bess  v.  Adams 
and  Lomgton  has  formed  a  precedent  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  challenge 
which  has  been  put  in  here  to-day.  In 
charging  the  triers  in  that  case,  Buehe, 
O.J.,  says: 

"  That  very  plain  question  (whether  the  panel 
was  impartially  arrayed)  has  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  another,  its  connexion  with  which  I 
am  unable  to  discover;  that  is,  whether  the 
Roman  Catholic  freeholders  of  the  Queen's 
County  have  been  returned  in  such  numbers  and 
in  such  places,  as  their  fair  pretensions,  on  the 
score  of  rank  and  respectability,  entitle  them  to." 
*'We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  that  complaint  is  well  founded,  or 
whether  the  evidence  you  have  heard  has  not 
afforded  a  sufficient  answer  and  explanation,  but 
we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  single 
qaestion  whether  this  is  an  impartial  panel." 
**  I  might  say  that  it  has  not  appeared  to  this 
moment  of  what  religion  the  prisonent  are. 
And  it  would  be  affectation  not  to  assume  that 
they  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  know  from 
the  Crown  books  that  they  are  charged  with  an 
offence  connected  with  the  existing  insurrection  ; 
but  when  1  look  at  the  words  of  the  challenge 
I  cannot  imagine  to  myself  how  ihe  evidence  we 
have  heard,  supposing  all  the  inferences  claimed 
from  it  to  be  well  founded,  can  apply  to  the 
qaestion  before  us,  unless  we  are  bound  to 
identify  the  insurrection,  and  the  crimes  it  has 
produced,  with  the  religion  of  the  prisoners, — 
an  insult  and  calumny  directed  a^nst  my 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  which  I  can- 
not consent  to  participate." 

These  observations  apply  with  greater 
force  here.  It  does  not  appear  what  the 
religion  of  the  prisoner  u.    And  I  aaj 


with  that  learned  judge  that  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics  entitled 
to  serve  on  juries,  to  say  that  they  would 
find  a  verdict  on  account  of  their  religion. 

Holmea :  We  don't  put  it  on  the  eround 
of  religion.  If  a  man  were  playing  hasard, 
if  all  is  fair  and  the  dice  are  not  loaded, 
there  can  be  no  honester  game ;  but  if 
one  man  always  throws  "  crabs,'*  as  it  is 
called,  whilst  the  other  always  throws  in 
his  own  favour,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  dice  are  loaded ;  so,  in  this  case,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  all  is  not  right. 
If  the  natural  result  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  those  qualified  to  be  placed  on 
the  panel  should  be  that  there  would  be 
on  it  two  Catholics  to  one  Protestant, 
and  that  we  find  that,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  oaae,  there  are  of  Protestants 
five  to  one  on  the  panel,  is  it  not  the 
natural  presumption  that  there  has  not 
been  fair  dealing  in  the  construction  of 
the  panel  P 

Leteot,  B.  :  Suppose  there  were  a  great 
many  rich  men  on  the  panel,  and  a  poor 
man  was  to  be  tried,  would  it  be  an 
im  partial  panel  P 

Holmes:  I  would  say  not. 

IiEFBOT,  B. :  That  case  has  been  already 
decided  the  other  way  by  Lord  Tenterden. 

MooBLB,  J.:  The  judgment  to  whioh  I 
have  come  is  that  this  evidence  ought  to 
be  received.  The  objection  is  that  it  is 
irrelevant.  It  does  not  appear  to  my 
mind  that  it  is  so  plainly,  and  palpably, 
and  clearly  irrelevant,  as  that  it  could  not 
in  any  case  be  left  to  the  triers,  with  other 
evidence.  Suppose  that  the  sheriff  waa 
proved  to  have  been  making  inquiries 
about  persons  as  to  their  religion,  and 
after  those  inquiries,  left  them  on,  or  took 
them  off  the  panel,  would  not  the  evidence 
in  such  case  be  applicable  P  And  though 
possibly  and  probably  the  evidence  may 
ultimately  turn  out  not  to  be  relevant,  or 
of  any  value,  I  think  it  safer  in  the  first 
instance  to  admit  it. 

Attorney  OenercU :  The  admission  of  the 
evidence  referred  to  in  Chief  Justice 
Buehe's  charge  was  not  objected  to.  I 
contend  that  the  sherlft'  is  not  bound  to 
put  his  hand  into  a  balloting-boz  and  take 
out  the  names  of  iurors  by  chance ;  if  he 
selects  the  names  honestly  and  fairly  from 
the  jurors'  book,  that  is  all  that  can  be 
required  of  him. 

Sir  G.  O'LoghUn:  But  that  is  just  the 
question  to  be  tried  upon  this  challenge. 

LsfROT,  B. :  It  is  much  safer,  in  accord* 
anoe  with  the  opinion  of  my  brother 
Moore,  to  admit  the  evidence  at  present, 
and  then,  if  it  be  clearly  irrelevant,  to  ex- 
clude it  when  we  oome  to  charge  tiie 
triers. 

The  ezfmin^tion  of  tilie  witness  was  then 
proceeded  with.    Qe  atated  th«t  b»  had 
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Gxamined  the  panel,  and  l^at  there  were 
twenty-fonr  or  twenty-fire  Roman  Cabho- 
lics  npon  it. 

Peter  8lamn,  examined  by  Sir  0.  O^LogK* 
ten,  was  asked  did  he  assist  in  examining 
the  names  on  the  jnrors*  book. 

The  Attorney  Oenerdl  objected  to  any  evi- 
dence being  given  of  the  contents  of  the 
jurors*  book,  the  book  not  being  produced. 

A  doonment  pnrporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  general  list  of  jurors,  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  3  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  91.,  which, 
when  revised  by  the  recorder  in  open 
court,  and  signed  by  him,  becomes  the 
jurors'  book,  was  put  into  the  witness's 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  state  from  it  the  relative  number  and 
disposition  of  the  names  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  on  the  jurors*  book  and  the 
panel.  This  was  objected  to  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown. 

MooRE,  J. :  How  could  the  witness  state 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  jurors'  book  P 

Lefrot,  B.  :  It  is  qnite  an  elementary 
rule  of  law  that  where  the  original  is  in 
existence,  a  copy  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  Colman  0*Loghlen :  The  jurors'  book 
is  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace's  office,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  would  be 
proauced  by  the  officer,  if  the  Court 
ordered. 

This  the  Court  declined  to  do,  and  the 
witness  was  withdrawn. 

Franeie  Bawling  proved  that  he  had 
attended  at  the  revision  of  the  jury  lists 
and  taken  a  list  of  the  jurors  placed  on  the 
revi&ed  list  by  the  recorder  in  opon  court. 
In  answer  to  the  Attorney  Chneral,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  compared  such  list 
with  the  list  as  revised  by  the  recorder, 
after  it  had  been  made  up  and  signed  by 
the  recorder. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  the 
document  being  received  in  evidence. 

Lepbot,  B.  :  The  thing  from  which  the 
sheriff  is  to  take  his  panel  is  the  jurors' 
book,  and  nothing  can  be  evidence  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  except  the  book 
itself,  unless  the  Act  of  Parliament  dis- 
penses with  its  production,  and  makes 
something  else  evidence  of  it. 

Holmes :  The  clerk  of  the  peace  has  re- 
fused to  produce  the  jurors'  oook  without 
an  order  from  the  Court. 

Attorney  Oenerad:  It  was  quite  com- 
petent to  the  prisoner's  agent  to  have  gone 
mto  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  to  compare  the  panel  with  the  jurors* 
book.  They  want  now  to  have  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial,  perhaps  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  to  investigate  the  names 
on  the  book.  They  could  have  got  this 
information  in  time,  if  they  had  applied 
in  the  proper  quarter. 


LsFBOT,  B. :  We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  document  offered  in  evidence  can 
by  no  means  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  the  jurors'  book.  Then  we 
are  asked  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  to 
^ve  an  order  for  the  production  of  the 
jurors'  book,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  religion  of  the 
several  jurors,  and  making  an  analysis  to 
show  the  proportion  of  jurors  of  different 
religious  pei-suasions  on  the  book,  and 
comparing  that  with  the  proportion  in 
which  they  appear  on  the  panel.  But  un- 
less the  law  has  ascertamed  what  that 
proportion  should  be,  and  that  the  court 
can  thus  have  some  standard  in  reference 
to  which  to  direct  the  triers,  it  would  be  a 
nugatory  and  irrelevant  inquiry,  as  well 
as  invidious  and  objectionable,  for  the 
reasons  so  well  expressed  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  BusTie^  in  the  case  referred  to.(a) 
We  must,  therefore,  refuse  this  applica- 
tion. 

John  BnUon,  a  person  whose  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  panel,  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  summons  to  attend  as  a 
juror.  He  was  asked  what  was  his  reli- 
gion? 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  objected. 

Lefkot,  B.  :  I  don't  see  any  reason  at 
present  for  admitting  this  evidence. 

Sir  Oolman  0  Loghlen :  1  submit  that  it 
is  evidence  to  show  partiality  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff,  that  before  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Mitchd,  Bruton  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  this  Court  as  a  juror,  but  after- 
wards his  name  was  not  placed  on  the 
panel. 

Lefroy,  B.  :  First  prove  the  service  of 
the  summons  on  the  witness. 

Mr.  Fonder,  sub-sheriff  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  for  nine  years,  proved  that  the 
jury  summons  proauced  by  the  last  witness 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler, 
who  was  in  his  employment,  and  stated 
that  Wheeler  had  left  Dublin  to  attend  the 
Dublin  Election  Committee,  under  a 
Speaker's  warrant.  Wheeler  was  occasion- 
aUj  employed  to  prepare  panels  for  the 
commissions,  but  had  no  part  in  foi*ming 
the  present  panel. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  only  employed  to  sum- 
mon jurors  after  the  panel  was  prepared. 

John  Eotiborough,  summoned  as  a  juror, 
but  not  on  the  panel,  and  E,  J.  MUWcen, 
summoned  on  the  previous  Friday,  and  on 
the  panel,  were  asKed  as  to  their  religion. 
The  questions  were  disallowed. 


(a)  See  Morgan*8  Report  of  the  Maryborough 
$peoial  Commisuon  in  1832,  p.  886,  vol.  S. 
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Henry  Bnmfd  Frmeh — Examined  by 
Sir  G.  O'Loghlm. 

I  prepared  the  panel  in  this  caae  in  the 
Bub-sheriff's  house.  Only  Mr.  Hamilton^ 
my  Bub-sheriff,  was  present.     I  afterwards 

fave  Mr.  Hamilton  the  panel  containing 
50  odd  names.  I  placed  the  names  of 
the  parties  on  the  panel  according  to  their 
position  and  respectability. 

Did  you  receive  any  assistance  from 
Mr.  Hamilton? — I  merely  asked  him  ques- 
tions as  to  the  position  and  respectability 
of  the  persons  on  the  list. 

Had  you  the  former  panels  before  you  P 
— No,  there  was  no  occasion,  as  I  had 
already  prepared  two  panels. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  religion  or  poli- 
tics of  any  of  the  parties  you  placed  upon 
the  i>anel  P— No. 

Did  anyone  state  the  religion  or  politics 
of  any  of  those  persons  at  the  time  P — I 
don'c  recollect  it. 

Might  any  person  have  stated  it  P— They 
might.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Stephen 
Monahan,  I  never  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  panel. 

Cross-examined  by  Henn, 

I  selected  the  panel  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 
No  one  suggested  to  me  that  I  should 
insert  or  omit  the  names  of  any  persons, 
or  change  the  order  in  which  they  stood. 

Hamilton— Examined  by  Holmes, 

I  was  present  with  the  High  Sheriff  at 
the  framing  of  the  panel. 

Which  of  yon  selected  the  names  P — 
Both. 

Which  took  the  most  trouble  ? — I  rather 
think  I  did. 

Ton  took  them  by  chance,  of  course  P 
— No,  not  exactly  hj  chance  ;  I  took  them 
by  their  re8|)ectability.  I  call  men  re- 
spectable whom  I  know  by  their  general 
public  character  to  be  such.  I  never  heard 
any  of  them  talk  on  politics.  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  ]*eligion.  I  know  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

Did  he  know  anything  of  these  jurors  P 
— Yes ;  I  asked  him  to  g^ve  me  a  list  of 
the  nersons  who  were  generally  put  upon 
panels,  and  he  did  so. 

Then  it  was  from  Mr.  Wheeler*s  list  you 
made  the  selection  P — Partly. 

Can  you  sav  how  many  you  took  from 
that  list  P — I  should  say  a  hundred. 

Oh,  so  it  was  from  that  list  you  took 
them,  and  not  from  the  book. 

Cross-examined  by  Whiteside. 
i  discharged  the  duties   of  my  office 
fairly,  honestly,  and  without  corruption. 

Lefrot,  B.  (addressing  the  triers). 
Bvei7  person  who  could  by  possibility 
sive   you   information  upon  that   ques- 


tion, involving,  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  sheriff,  and 
his  due  performance  of  it,  has  been  pro- 
duced; every  opportunity  of  Batisfying 
vonr  minds  has  oeen  afforded ;  you  have 
heard  the  examination  of  those  witnesses 
who,  if  there  had  been  any  corrupt  motive 
or  practice  in  the  conduct  of  the  high 
sheriff  in  foradng  that  panel,  must,  from 
their  position,  have  been  acquainted  with 
it ;  you  have  heard  the  persons  who  made 
out  the  panel  (the  sheriff  and  his  return- 
ing officer)  state  on  their  oaths  that  they 
hi^  made  that  panel  impartially,  and  that 
thev  had  no  communication,  direction,  or 
unaerstanding  from  or  with  any  person 
so  as  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  that 
they  had  no  partial  or  corrupt  view  in 
selecting  the  names  upon  it;  that  they 
only  selected  them  with  a  view  to  the 
respectabilitv  and  character  of  the  paities 
selected.  They  have  been  closely  sifted 
upon  the  subject;  if  you  find  any  grounds 
upon  which  you  can  on  your  oaths  impute 
to  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  anvthing 
which  brings  him  or  them  within  the 
charge  of  partiality,  or  what  is  called  un- 
indifferency  in  the  framing  of  the  panel, 
you  will  find  for  the  challenge  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  find  no  such 
grounds,  you  will  find  against  it,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  and  you  have  a  right  to  know 
that  opinion,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  sustain  the  charge  of  partiality  or 
nnindifferenoy  in  the  formation  of  the 
panel  by  the  sheriff  or  his  officers,  and 
you  will  be  warranted  in  finding  against 
the  challenge. 

The  Triers  found  against  the  challenge. 

The  panel  was  then  called  over,  and 
after  twentv  peremptory  challenges  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  thirty-nine 
jurors  having  been  set  aside  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  a  jury  was  swom.(a) 

Friday,  May  26, 1848. 
Opbkiho  Speech  fob  the  Cbowk. 
Attorney  General :  The  offence,  gentle* 
men,  of  which  Mr.  Mitchel  stands  charged 
is  one  which,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
if  committed  in  England,  would  have  been 
considered  as  treason.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  our  law  the  highest  offence  of 
which  a  subject  can  be  goilty,  is  the  crime 
of  treason;  partly  in  conaequenoe,  per- 
haps, of  the  reverence  that  is  always 
entertained  by  the  laws  of  England  to- 
wards the  person  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
mischiefs  that  may  result  from,  and  the 


(a)  See  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the 
selection  of  the  jury  in  this  case,  Feb.  26, 
1875,  Hao8.  vol.  222,  p.  964. 
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nnmber  of  parties  who  are  necessarily 
inyolved  in,  a  crime  of  that  description. 

In  order,  gentlemen,  that  you  she  aid 
fully  understand  the  qaestion,  and  the 
only  question  you  will  have  to  try  in  the 
present  case,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  call 
yoor  attention,  very  shortly  indeed,  to 
what  the  original  law  of  treason  wss 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  country. 
So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Sdward  III., 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  defining 
what  was  treason.  It  is  by  that  enacted 
or  declared  that 

"when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  our  Lady 
his  companion,  or  of  his  eldest  eon  and  heir," 

that  is  an  act  constituting  treason.  You 
will  observe  the  words  of  this  declara- 
tion— they  are,  that  if  a  man  should  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  or  of  our  Lady  his  companion,  or 
of  their  eldest  son  and  heir.  Other  matters 
declared  treason  by  the  same  Act  are, 
'*  That  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord 
the  King  in  his  retlm,  or  he  adherent  to  the  • 
King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid 
and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  and 
thereof  be  probably  attainted  of  open  deed  by 
the  people  of  their  condition." 

Tou  will  observe  the  distinction.  To  con- 
stitute treason  of  the  6rst  branch  all  that  is 
re(^uired  is,  Ihat  the  party  should  compass 
or  imagine  the  death, 

"  and  that  he  thereof  be  probably  attainted  of 
open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition.'* 

It  is  not  so,  so  far  as  the  levying  of  war  is 
concerned ;  it  is  not  that  he  should  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  levying  of  the  war, 
but  it  is,  that  he  should  actually  levy  war 
against  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  this  distinction  has 
always  been  held  in  the  law  of  treason, 
that  any  act  whatsoever  compassing  or 
intending  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  was 
considered  as  a  treason;  but  the  com- 
passing or  intending  to  levy  war  was  not 
considered  treason,  unless,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  act  of  levying  war  had  been 
actually  committed.  Accordingly,  it  has 
fi*equently  been  decided,  that  any  act 
Whatsoever  tending  to  the  endangering 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  people  meeting,  consulting,  and 
considering  together  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  deprive  the  Sovereign 
of  life,  although  they  did  not  determine 
upon  the  means,  that  such  was  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King. 
That,  gentlemen,  would  cot  have  been  so 
as  to  the  levying  of  war ;  for  the  consult- 
ing and  the  determining  as  to  tho  mode  of 
levying  war  would  not  constitute  treason, 
unless  they  had  gone  farther,  and  actually 
commenced   the   levying   of  war.     But 


though  that  was  so,  it  was  held  from  very 
early  times  that  that  act,  though  it  might 
be  a  portion  of  another  treason,  would  be 
considered  as  a  compassing  the  death  of 
the  King.  For  instance,  if  parties  engaged 
in  a  war  against  the  Sovereign,  calculated 
in  its  nature  to  endanger  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Sovereign,  a  levying  of  a 
war  of  that  description,  or  even  taking 
steps  towards  the  levying  of  such  a  war, 
would  be  considered  as  a  compassing  the 
death,  becanse  it  was  in  its  nature  calcu- 
lated to  terminate  in  that  way. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  matters  stood  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  [until  the 
36  Oeo.  8.  c.  7.,  in  the  year,  I  believe,  1796. 
At  that  time  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  England,  by  which  it  was 
enacted : 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
during  the  natural  life  of  His  Majesty,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment after  a  demise  of  the  crown,  shall  within 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any 
bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destmction, 
maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  same,  our  sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive 
or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  or  of  any  other  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  and  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against 
His  Majesty,  bis  heirs  and  successors  witbiu  this 
realm,  in  order  by  force  or  coustraint  to  compel 
him  or  tbem  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate,  or  overawe  both 
houses,  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with 
force  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  His 
Majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  undar  the 
obeisance  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors; and  such  compassings,  imaginations, 
inveutionn,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  uny  of 
them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  pub- 
lishing any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt 
act  or  deed;  being  legally  convicted  thereof, 
upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible 
witnesses,  upon  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted 
or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every 
such  person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  offend- 
ing, shall  be  deemed,  declared,,  and  adjulged  to 
be  a  traitor  and  traitors,  and  hhall  suffer  pains 
of  death,  and  also  lose  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason." 

That  Act,  gentlemen,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  temporary  Act,  was  afterwards 
made  perpetual ; (a)  but  thongh  that  Act 
was  made  perpetual,  and  as  such  continued 
in  force  in  England,  it  was  not  made  the 
law  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  the  law  of 
Ireland  until  recently  stood  thus,  that  if 
a  party  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  com- 
ssing  or  imagining  the  death  of  Her 
lesty,  such  a  party  would  be  guilty  of 

(a)  67  Geo.  8.  o.  6. 
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the  offence  of  treason ;  bnt  if  a  party 
were  gailty  of  the  oftence.  not  of  com- 
passing the  death,  but  merely  compassing, 
or  intending,  or  exciting  distarbaDce  or 
rebellion,  which  disturbance  or  rebellion 
was  not  in  its  natnre  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  personal  danger  of  the  Sovereign,  that 
was  an  oH'encc  not  amounting  in  law  to 
treason,  but  amonxiting  to  sedition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  compassing  the  levy- 
ing of  a  war  against  the  Qnecn,  which 
naturally  would  lead  to  the  deposition  or 
endanger  the  life  and  personal  safety  of 
the  Queen,  was  still,  according  to  the  law 
of  Ireland,  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward^  as  it  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  compassing  or  imagination  of  the 
death  of  the  Boverei^. 

In  that  state  the  law  remained  nntil  the 
month  of  April  last.  Previous  to  the 
month  of  April  you  are  aware  of  the 
state  of  circumstances  in  which  this 
country  was  placed.  You  are  aware  of 
the  political  associations  that  were  formed 
throughout  the  country,  and  you  are 
aware  of  the  objects  professed  and  avowed 
by  those  several  associations.  The  object 
avowed  by  some  of  those  associations  np 
to  that  period  was,  to  proonre  a  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union.  That,  gentlemen, 
was  a  legitimate  and  legal  object.  The 
legislative  union  is  the  efllect  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  there  is  no  illegality, 
nor  is  there  anything  wrong,  in  any  per- 
son who  suppot^es  that  a  repeal  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
country,  endeavouring  to  obtain  that  re- 
peal by  legal  and  constitutional  means. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  associations  pro- 
fessed to  obtain  a  i*epeal  of  the  legislative 
union  by  legal  and  constitutional  modes, 
as  they  said ;  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  by  bringing  the  opinion  of  the 
public  to  bear  npon  the  question ;  raising 
a  party  in  the  country  favourable  to  it,  and 
satisfying  the  legislature  that  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  required  such  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution.  So  far, 
gentlemen,  there  was  nothing  wrong, 
nothing  illegal ;  but  a  party  separated 
from  that  association,  and  the  professed 
object  of  that  ^arty, — so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  their  publications,  some  of 
which  will  be  laid  before  yon  to-da^, — 
was,  to  obtain  that  repeal  of  the  le^sla- 
tive  nniou,  not  by  legal  and  constitutional 
modes,  but  by  having  recourse  to  force 
and  violence.  In  that  state  of  things  the 
law  of  Ireland  was  this,  that  advising  or 
exhorting  people  to  have  recourse  to  a 
levying  of  war  against  Her  Majesty,  or 
advising  people  to  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  or  compel  by 
force  and  constraint  Her  Majesty  to  cnange 
her  measures  or  counsels,  though  it  would 
have  been  treason  in  England,  was  a  mis- 


demeanor according  to  the  law  of  Ire- 
land. Accordingly,  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  law  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
a{)on  which  the  present  prosecution  is 
founded.  That  Aci  of  Parliament  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  22nd  of 
April  last. 

Previously,  gentlemen,  to  that  Act  of 
Parliament  receiving  the  royal  assent,  I 
think  it  was  on  the  12th  Februaij,  the 
newspaper  of  which  Mr.  MUchel  is  the 
proprietor  was  first  published  iu  this  city. 
It  was  called  the  United  Irishman.  From 
the  very  first  number  the  articles  published 
in  it  were  of  a  tendency  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  attention  of  the  G-overn- 
ment,  and  of  those  having  any  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  pul>hc  peace  or 
tranquillity  in  this  country.  I  do  not  mean 
— because,  although  perhaps  it  might  be 
strictly  legal,  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  be  exactly  fair 
to  the  prisoner — ^to  offer  in  evidence  any 
articles  of  thi.s  newspaper  published  prior 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  receiving  the 
royal  assent.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
seme  of  those  articles  had  been  made, 
and  still  are,  the  subject  matter  of  prose- 
cutions pendine  against  him  for  sedition 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.(a)  That, 
gentlemen,  is  all  1  shall  say  in  relation  to 
those  articles. 

But  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  22nd  of 
April  last  enacted : 

**That  if  any  person  whatsoever  ailer  the 
paasing  of  this  Act  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  oar  most 
Gracious  I<ady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or  sacces- 
sors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kin^om,  or 
of  any  other  of  Her  Mijesty's  domimons  and 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors  within  any  part  of  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or 
their  measures  or  counsels ;  or  in  order  to  pat 
any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  in- 
timidate or  overawe  both  houses,  or  either  house 
of  parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner 
or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
or  countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors ;  and  such  com- 
passings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  or 
intentions,  or  any  of  them  shall  express,  utter, 
or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writ- 
ing, or  by  open  and  advised  speaking,  or  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed;  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Ck>art,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 


(a)  See  above«  p.  M6. 
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term  of  bis  or  her  natoral  life,  or  for  aoy  term 
not  leM  than  seven  years ;  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exeeeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  as  the  Court  shall  direct." 

The  charge  that  we  bring  forward 
against  Mr.  MUchd  is  that  he  did,  since 
the  passing  of  this  Act, 

"  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  and  intend 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style, 
honour,  and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  that  he  did  also 

"  compass,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  levy 
war  against  Her  Mf^esty  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures  or  counsels ; 
and  that  such  his  intention  he  did  express  and 
decUire  by  publications  in  a  newspaper  of  which 
he  is  the  editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor." 

I  mentioned  that  a  prosecntion  was 
pending  against  Mr.  Mitchd  in  the  Conrt 
of  Queen's  Bench  for  articles  published 
by  him  in  the  United  Irishman.ia)  Pro- 
secutions were  also  pending  against 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher, 
members  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  {b)  It 
appears  that,  in  consequence  of  those 
prosecutions,  it  was  considered  advisable 
oy  persons  entertaining  the  same  political 
opinions  in  the  city  of  Limerick  to  get  up 
a  meeting,  or  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
those  three  persons  who  were  so  prose- 
cuted. And  accordingly  a  meeting  which 
was  described  as  * '  a  soiree  to  the  prose- 
cuted patriots "  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  dOth  of  April;  and  at  that  meeting 
Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Smiih  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Meagher  attended.  In  the  course 
of  that  evening  Mr.  Mitchel  delivered 
a  speech,  the  publication  of  which  speech 
in  his  own  newspaper  on  Saturday  the 
6th  of  May  is  one  of  the  articles  upon 
which  we  rely,  as  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing by  him  within  the  words  of  l^e 
Act  of  Parliament,  expressing  and  de- 
claring saoh  the  imaginations,  inven- 
tions, and  devices  that  he  had  previously 
formed.  And  the  question — and  I  believe 
the  only  question — that  will  be  left  to  you 
bv  the  Court  will  be  this,  whether  in  point 
of  fact  this  article  and  the  article  in  the 
other  paper,  which  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  just  now,  do  not  clearly 
express  and  declare  such  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Miichels  that  intention  being  a  de- 
position of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  from 
the  Bt^le,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  a  levying  of  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her  mea- 
sures and  counsels.  Yon  will  not  in  this 
trial  have  to  determine  upon  the  credit  to 


(a)  See  above  p.  545. 
(6)  Se^  above  p.  571. 


be  given  to  witnesses.  Your  opinion  will 
be  required  merely  upon  the  meaning, 
and  intention,  and  construction  of  these 
articles,  written  and  published  by  Mr. 
Mitchel  in  this  paper  of  which  he  is  pro- 
prietor. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  of  these  articles  is 
the  report  of  a  spneech  delivered  by  him  at 
the  meeting  at  Limerick.  It  purports  to 
be  a  report  taken  from  another  paper, 
the  Limerick  Reporter,  But,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  for  the  publication  of  that  docn* 
ment  as  taken  from  another  paper  we 
proceed.  We  do  not  make  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  proceeding  any  of  the 
speeches,  however  seditious,  that  may 
have  been  delivered  at  thiibt  meeting ;  bat 
we  rely  on  this  publication,  as  a  publish- 
ing, expressing,  and  printing  of  an  article, 
oontaininff  the  sentiments  delivered  by 
Mr.  MOSteL  himself,  at  that  meeting, 
which  of  course  he  adopts  bv  this  his 
publication.     The  article  is  as  h>11ows  : 

**  Mr.  Mitchel  having  been  loudly  called  on, 
then  rose  amidst  a  hurricane  of  applause  and 
said:" 

This  was  in  answer  to  the  toast  of  the 
"  Prosecuted  patriots  "  : 

**  Mr.  Chairman  and  citisens  of  Limerick,  my 
first  duty  is,  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  cordially 
and  sincerely,  for  the  generous  reception  you 
have  this  night  given  to  those  who  have  been 
selected  for  prosecution  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment— a  reception  which,  notwithstandiog  what 
has  occurred  outside  that  door,  must  be  called 
a  triumphant  one." 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  occurred 
outside  that  door  was  this — it  bo  appears 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Ifi^c^^^—that  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Limerick,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Mitchell  had  hooted 
him,  and  not  given  him  that  reception 
which  perhaps  he  had  some  reason  to 
expect.    He  tays : 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  this  mob  violence 
to  make  me  despond  for  a  moment.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  true  source  of  legitimate  power. 
That  howling  multitude  outside  are  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  howling  legislators  of 
England,  who  yelled  against  Smith  O'Brien 
(cheers).  I  am  no  drawing-room  democrat, 
who  can  discourse  of  the  powers  and  virtues  of 
the  people  only  while  they  are  smiling  and 
cheering  around  me. — Mob  law  itself  in  Ireland 
is  far  better  than  Government  law — that  well- 
ordered  and  civilized  system  that  slays  its 
millions  of  humau  beings  within  the  year.  I 
tell  you  that  rather  than  endure  one  other  year 
of  British  dominion,  I  would  take  a  provisional 
government  select^  out  of  the  men  that  are 
bellowing  there  in  the  street." 

Kow,  gentlemen,  what  did  Mr.  Mitchd 
mean  by  alluding  to  a  provisional  govern* 
mentP  What  does  the  history  of  the 
times  we  live  in  tell  us  P    Where  then 
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was  tfaare,  and  where  alone  was  there,  a 
provisional  goyernment  P  Where,  hat  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  P  Within  a  very 
short  period  before  this  article  was  pub- 
lished, the  people  of  France  had  over- 
thrown the  monarchical  government  of  the 
oonntry,  and  established  a  republic.  If 
there  are  other  expressions  in  this  speech 
of  which  there  shall  be  any  doubt,  I  ihink 
that  this  expression,  that  he  would  prefer 
a  provisional  government  formed  of  the 
mob  that  was  hooting  outside  the  door 
rather  than  endure  one  other  year  of  the 
British  Government  of  misrule,  as  he 
called  it,  will  leave  very  little  doubt  in 
your  minds  as  to  what  the  true  meaning, 
character,  and  intention  of  Mr.  MUchel 
and  of  this  publication  was.    Ke  says : 

'*  You  need  not  fear,  my  friends,  that  I  will 
misinterpret  the  compliment  that  baa  been  paid 
me  in  inviting  me  to  3'oar  city  on  this  occa- 
sion. You  need  not  fear  that  i  have  accepted 
your  invitation  in  order  that  I  might  thrust 
any  particular  opiuions  of  my  ^  own  down 
your  throats  (hear,  hear),  or  in  order  to 
induce  a  belief  that  there  is  between  me  and 
your  distinguished  guests — Smith  O'Brien  and 
Thomas  Meagher — a  more  thorough  identifica- 
tion than  there  is,  or  needs  to  be.  We  don't 
want  this  thorough  identification  (hear).  Some 
of  the  things  1  have  done  and  written  these 
gentlemen  have  both  condemned,  as  believing 
either  that  they  were  wrong  in  themselves,  or 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  them.  And  1 
eannot  be  even  with  my  friends  in  this  matter^ 
I  am  not  able  to  repudiate  any  of  their  public 
acts.  Can  I  repudiate,  for  instance,  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  British  Parliament 
— one  of  the  noblest,  clearest  statements  of  Ire- 
land's case — the  very  haughtiest,  graudest  de- 
fiance flung  in  the  face  of  Ireland's  enemies, 
that  ever  yet  fell  from  the  lips  of  man  (loud 
cheers)  ?  Or  can  I  condemn  the  alternative 
pnt  by  Mr.  Meagher,  who  says, '  when  the  last 
constitutional  appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall 
fail,  then  up  with  the  barricades,  and  invoke 
the  God  of  battles '  ?  " 

That  is  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Meagher 
that  he  cannot  find  fault  with  : — "  when 
the  last  constitutional  appeal  shall  be 
made,  and  shall  fail,  then  up  with  the  | 
barricades,  and  invoke  the  God  of  battles." 
He  says : 

*'  Can  1  repudiate  this — who  hold  that  consti- 
tutional appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us 
and  that  we  have  even  now  no  resource,  except 
— ^when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do 
it — the  barricades  and  the  God  of  battles  ?  " 

Mr.  MUehd  states  his  own  opinion  to  be 
that  the  time  for  all  constitutional  ap- 
peals was  past ;  ' '  and  that  we  have  even 
now  no  resource  except — when  we  have 
the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it— the 
barricades  and  the  God  of  battles."  You , 
gentlemen,  no  doubt  recollect — ^it  is  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  world — 
that  this  allusion  to  barricades  is  bor- 


rowed from  the  then  recent  revoluiion 
that  was  effected  in  France.  He  says: 
"  No ;  all  the  seditions  and  treasons  of 
these  gentlemen  I  adopt  and  accept,  and 
I  ask  for  more."  Here,  gentlemen,  he 
gives  his  own  construotion  of  the  senti* 
ment  he  expresses.     He  says : 

''  No ;  all  the  seditions  and  treasons  of  these 
gentlemen  I  adopt  and  accept,  and  I  ask  for 
more  (hear,  hear).  Whatever  has  been  done  or 
said  by  the  most  disaffected  person  in  all  Ireland 
against  the  existence  of  the  party  which  calls 
itself  the  Government— nothing  can  go  too  far 
for  me.  Whatever  public  treasons  there  are  in 
this  laud,  I  have  stomach  for  them  all  (loud 
cheering).  But,  sir,  have  we  not  had  io  Ireland 
somewhat  too  much  of  this  adopting  and  avow- 
ing, or  also  repudiating  and  disavowing,  what 
has  been  said  or  done  by  others?  Might  we 
not,  perhaps,  act  with  advantage  less  as  parties, 
and  more  as  mere  men,  each  of  us  on  his  own 
responsibility  (hear,  hear)  ?  I  am  here,  I  be- 
lieve, as  your  ffuest  on  one  account  alone.  Yon 
will  say  whether  I  state  it  truly.  I  am  here, 
not  as  a  Jacobin  (which  I  am  not)  —nor  as  a 
Communist  (which  I  am  not) — nor  even  as  a 
Republican  (which  I  am)  (loud  cheers) ;  but 
simply  and  merely  because  I  am  a  bitter  and 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  British  Government 
(hear,  hear).  As  to  the  position  of  our  great 
cause,  I  think  it  is  full  of  peril  as  well  as  full 
of  hope.  In  proportion  as  the  Irish  nation  has 
been  gathering  up  strength  and  spirit  to  rid  its 
soil  of  their  enemies,  those  enemies  have  also 
beeu  collecting  their  strength  and  hardening 
their  hearts  to  hold  our  country  in  our  despite. 
It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  those  who  have 
taken  a  forward  part  in  musing  our  people  to 
these  hopes  and  efforts  are  the  first  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  danger.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  be  called  to  encounter  it  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  first  than  that  it  should  fall  on  a  people 
not  yet  prepared  in  the  field.  But  while  we 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  we  have 
a  right  to  call  upon  you  to  sustain  us  by  a  firm 
and  universal  avowal  of  yoor  opinion.  On  the 
constituents  of  Smith  0*Brien  especially  devolves 
this  duty.  While  the  British  Parliament  calls 
his  exertions  *  treason '  and  '  fidony,'  it  is  ior  his 
constituents  to  declare  that  in  all  this  treason 
and  felony  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  them 
(cheers) .  And  more  than  this :  it  is  your  duty 
further  to  prepare  systematically  to  sustain  him, 
if  it  come  to  that,  in  arms." 

For  what  purpose,  niaj  I  ask,  were 
those  arms  to  oe  used  P  Were  those  arms 
to  be  nsed,  or  is  it  possible  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  nsed,  for  any  purpose  except 
that  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  saggestin^P 

''May  I  presume  to  address  the  women  of 
Limerick  (hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers)  f  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  daughters  of  those  heroines  who  held  the 
breach  against  King  William ;  and  they  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  no  Irishwoman 
ought  so  much  as  to  speak  to  a  man  who  has 
not  provided  himself  with  arms.  No  lady  is 
too  delicate  for  the  colinary  operation  of  cast- 
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log  iNiUets  (laughter).  No  hand  is  too  white 
to  make  up  oartridget  (hear,  and  cheers).  And 
I  hope,  if  it  be  needful  to  oome  to  the  last 
reeort,  that  the  cttisene  of  Limerick,  male  and 
female,  will  not  disgrace  their  patenml  and 
maternal  ancefitors." 

For  what  pnrpose  were  the  ladies  of 
Limerick  to  make  up  these  cartridges  and 
to  cast  bullets  P  For  what  pnrpose  but  to 
be  used,  as  the  arms  were,  against  those 
whom  he  designates  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  British  Government  P 

*'  Before  silting  down  now  I  wish  to  contra- 
dict one  calumny.  It  has  been  said  of  me— 
Lord  Clarendon  has  had  it  posted  up  over 
Dublin — that  I  have  been  iuciting  the  people  to 
plunder  and  massacre ;  that  my  object  is  to  raise 
a  hasty  and  immature  insurrection ;  that  I  want 
to  plunder  houses,  to  rob  banks,  to  break  into 
shops  and  stores.  Need  I  refute  thin  outrageous 
calumny  (cries  of  *  no,  no,'  and  cheers)  ?  Who 
ever  heard  me  stimulate  my  countrymen  to  civil 
war  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  My 
friends,  we  have  no  enemies  here  save  the 
British  Government  and  their  abettors." 

Can  there,  gentlemen,  be  any  doubt  who 
were  the  enemies  designated  all  through 
this  speech  as  the  enemies  that  were  to  oe 
met  in  arms ;  as  the  enemies  for  whose 
destruction  these  arms  were  to  be  pro- 
vided; and  for  whose  destruction  the 
ladies  of  Limerick  were  to  be  employed  in 
making  cartridges  and  casting  bullets  P 
He  saya : 

**  A  war  of  assassination  and  plunder  against 
our  countrymen  would  be  a  wonod  to  our  own 
vitals  (hear,  and  cheers).    I  shall  say  no  more 
of  this ;  but,  again  heartily  thanking  you   for 
your  kindness,  I  conclude  by  urging  you  onee 
more  to  stand  by  and  sustain  Smith  O'Brien 
against  his  enemies  and  yours — ^to  sustain  him, 
not  for  his  sake,  but  for  your  own. 
"  '  If  yet  yon  are  not  lost  to  common  sense, 
Assist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence ; 
The  fiiolish  cant,  he  went  too  far — despise, 
And  know  that  to  be  brave  is  to  be  wise. ' " 
I  will  not,   grentlemen,    trespass    upon 
your  patience  Dy  again  going  over  this 
speech.    I  shall  only  very  shortly  remind 
you,  that  in  the  early  part  he  announces 
that  he  rather  wonld  prefer  a  provisional 

govermnent,  constituted  of  a  mob  that 
ad  hooted  him  in  the  morning,  and  were 
hooting  him  at  that  time  outside,  than  for 
one  year  more  endure  the  British  GoTem- 
moot.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  this 
other  naesage.  He  said  that  all  the  trea- 
sons that  had  been  spoken  he  approved  of 
-*and,  I  think,  had  stomach  for  them  all ; 
that  he  did  not  repudiate  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Meagher,  who  had  stated  that, 

'*  when  the  last  constitutional  appeal  should  be 
made,  and  should  fail,  then  up  with  the  barri- 
eades  and  invoke  the  God  of  battles." 
He  stated,  that  although  he  was  not  there 
in  his  character  of  a  Kepublican,  he  was 


a  Bepublioan  in  principle.  He  aUbted, 
that, 

"All  the  constitutional  appeals  were  long 
since  closed  against  us;  and  that  even  now  we 
had  no  resource  except — when  we  have  the 
means  and  the  pluck  to  do  it — ^the  barricades 
and  the  God  of  battles." 

I  beg  of  you  therefore,  gentlemen,  when 
considering  this  publication  in^yoar  jury- 
box,  to  ask  yourselves  calmly  and  deli- 
berately what  other  ohject  or  intention 
could  he  have  had  than  that  which  we 
assign  to  him,  of  compassing  to  deprive 
or  cbpose  the  Queen  from  the  style  or 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  or,  if  not  that,  bo  levy 
war  against  Her  Majesty  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  and 
constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures  or  counsels.  If,  gentlemen,  a 
provisional  government  is  to  be  formed, 
what,  may  I  ask  you.  is  to  become  of  her  P 
If  a  proyisional  government  is  to  be 
formed  sitting  in  Dublin,  is  it  for  the 
pnrpose  of  continuing  Her  Mijesty  as 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  P  The  two 
things,  gentlemen,  are  utterly  and  alto- 
gether inconsistent  and  incompatible.  If 
that  was  not  the  object,  mast  it  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  the  other—  of  intending 
to  levy  war  against  the  Government,  in 
order  by  an  armed  force  to  compel  a 
change  in  the  constitution  P  That,  gentle- 
men, is  the  nature  of  the  publication  in 
the  first  paper,  upon  which  we  call  for 
your  verdict.  That  paper  was  published 
on  the  6th  of  May. 

Gentlemen,  if  that  article  stood  alone  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  what  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  intentions  of  Mr.  Mitrhel  were.  But 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  in  order,  I 
should  suppose,  to  leave  no  alternative  to 
any  Government,  or  to  any  officer  holding 
the  position  that  I  do,  but  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  Mr.  Mitehel,  in  the 
very  succeeding  number  of  his  p|aper,  pub- 
lished two  other  articles  in  which  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  an  Irish  republic, 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  mode  of 
its  establishment,  is  in  express  terms 
stated.  This,  gentlemen,  is  not  merely  a 
publication  in  the  newspaper  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chd,  it  is  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  himself,  addressed  **  To  the 
Protestant  farmers,  labourers,  and  artisans 
of  the  north  of  Ireland."  The  letter  is  not 
dated,  but  of  course,  the  newspaper  being 
dated  the  13th  of  May,  the  letter  must  be 
presumed  to  be  written  and  published,  and 
of  course  was  published,  on  the  same  day. 

[The  AUomey  General  read  the  first 
part  of  the  letter  to  the  Protestant  formers 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  set  out  in  the 
indictment,  above,  p.  607  and  continued :] 
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•  Now,  gentlemen  1 1  come  to  the  part  of 
this  letter  which  clearly  and  plainly  ox- 
presses  the  whole  object  of  Mr.  MUcluH, 
and  the  natnre  of  this  publication  : 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I,  for  one,  am  not 
Moyal.'  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  love  my  own  bam 
better  than  I  love  that  house.  The  time  is  loug 
past  when  Jehovah  anointed  Kings.  The  thing 
has  long  since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture, 
and  has  been  alieady,  in  some  civilised  countries, 
detected  as  such,  and  drummed  out  accord- 
ingly." 

AUnding,  I  suppose,  to  the  recent  changes 
in  France,  and  the  abolition  of  monarchical 
government. 

"  A  modern  King,  my  friends,  is  no  more  like 
an  ancient  auointed  Shepherd  of  the  People 
than  an  Archbishop's  apron  is  like  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  There  is  no  divine  right  now 
but  in  the  Sovereign  People. 

"  As  for  the  *  institutions  of  the  country,'  I 
loath  and  despise  them  ;  we  are  sickening  and 
dying  of  these  institutions  fast ;  they  are  con- 
suming us  like  a  plague,  degrading  us  to  paupers 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate — yes,  making  our 
very  souls  beggarly  and  cowardly.  They  are  a 
failure  and  a  fraud,  these  institutions —from  the 
topmost  crown-jewel  to  the  meanest  detective's 
note-book  there  is  no  soundness  in  them,  God 
and  man  are  weary  of  them.  Their  last  hour  is 
at  hand  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  in  the  days 
when  I  shall  witness  the  utter  downfall,  and 
trample  upon  the  grave  of  the  most  portentoos, 
the  grandest,  the  meanest,  and  cruellest  tyranny 
that  ever  deformed  this  world.'* 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  you  what  mean- 
ing will  you  pat  on  this  paragraph  P  He 
says,  **  I  am  not  loyal.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  nor  unalterably 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
Does  not  that  of  itself  mean,  that  he  sees 
^o  difficulty,  or  no  objection,  if  he  can,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick  P  **  The  time  is 
long  past  when  Jehovah  anointed  kings," 
He  says,  *'  in  some  civilized  countries  the 
humbug  has  been  discovered  and  the  thing 
drummed  out."  It  does  not  even  rest 
hero.    He  says : 

''^ These,  you  think,  are  strong  words;  but 
they  are  not  one  whit  stronger  than  the  feeling 
that  prompts  them— that  glows  this  moment 
deep  in  the  souls  of  moving  and  awakening  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Ireland — aye, 
and  in  t^our  souls  too,  Protestants  of  Ulster,  if 
you  would  acknowledge  it  to  yourselves.  I 
smile  at  the  formal  resolution  about '  loyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria '  so  eagerly  passed  and  hurried 
over  as  a  dubious  kind  of  form  at  tenant-right 
meetings  and  *  Protestant  Repeal '  meetings.  I 
laughed  outright  here,  on  Tuesday  night  last, 
at  the  suspicions  warmth  with  which  Dublin 
merchants,  as  if  afraid  of  themselves,  protested 
so  anxiously  that  they  would  yield  in  loyalty  to 
none.    They,  democrat^  by  nature  and  position, 


meeting  there  without  a  nobleman  to  counten- 
ance them ;  with  the  Queen's  representative 
scowling  black  upon  them  from  his  castle,  are, 
they  declare  it  with  most  nervous  solemnity, 
loyal  men.  Indeed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a 
vague  feeling  was  upon  them  of  the  real  mean- 
ing and  tendency  of  all  these  meetings— of  what 
all  this  must  end  in,  and  to  what  haven  they  and 
you,  and  we,  are  all,  in  a  happy  hour,  inevitably 
drifting  together." 

That  haven  he  expresses  in  the  next  para- 
graph: 

"My  friends,  the  people's  sovereignty,  the 
land,  and  sea,  and  air  of  Ireland  for  the  people 
of  Ireland." 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  maxim,  having 
previously  talked  of  "  not  being  wedded 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  or  unalterably 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick."  He 
says: 

"  This  is  the  gospel  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  preaching,  and  that  all  hearts  are 
secretly  burning  to  embrace.  Give  up  for  ever 
that  old  interpretation  you  put  upon  the  word 
'  Repeal.'  Repeal  is  no  priest  movement ;  it  is 
no  sectarian  movement ;  it  is  no  money-swindle, 
nor  '  eighty-  two '  delusion,  nor  puffery,  nor 
0*Connellism,  nor  Mullaghmast  'green-cap' 
stage-play,  nor  loud-sounaing  inanity  of  any 
sort,  got  up  for  any  man's  profit  or  praise.  It  is 
the  mighty  passionate  struggle  of  a  nation 
hastening  to  be  born  into  new  national  life ;  in 
the  which  unspeakable  throes,  all  the  parts,  and 
powers,  and  elements  of  our  Irish  existence — 
our  confederations,  our  Protestant  repeal  asso- 
ciations, our  tenant-right  societies,  our  clubs, 
cliques,  and  committees,  amidst  confusions 
enouffh,  and  the  saddest  jostling  and  jumbling, 
are  aU  inevitably  tending,  however  unconsciously, 
to  one  and  the  same  illustrious  goal — not  a 
local  legislature — not  a  return  to  '  our  ancient 
constitution ' — not  a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork 
parliament,  or  a  College-green  chapel-of -ease  to 
Saint  Stephen's— but  an  IRISH  REPUBLIC, 
one  and  indivisible." 

How,  gentlemen,  is  that  consistent  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  P  How  is 
that  consistent  with  her  remaining  Qaeen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  establish  *'  an 
Irish  republic,  one  and  indivisible"? 
And  how,  ^ntlemen,  was  that  republic 
to  be  established  P  "  How  are  we  to  meet 
that  dayP  In  arms,  my  countrymen,  in 
arms."    He  says: 

*'In  arm»t  my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thna, 
and  not  otherwise,  have  ever  nations  of  men 
sprung  to  liberty  and  power.  But  why  do  I 
reason  thus  with  you — with  you,  the  Irish  of 
Ulster,  who  never  have  denied  the  noble  creed 
and  sacraments  of  manhood?  You  have  not 
been  schooled  for  forty  years  in  the  fatal  cant  of 
moral  force — you  have  not  been  utterly  de- 
bauched and  emasculated  by  the  clap-trap 
platitudes  of  public  meetings,  and  the  empty 
glare  of  '  imposing  demonstrations.'  You  have 
not  yet  learned  the  litany  of  slaves,  and  the 
whine  of  beaten  hounds^  and  the  way  to  die  a 
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eoward's  death.  No ;  let  onoe  the  great  idea  of 
yoar  coantr^r's  destiny  seize  on  yotc,  my  kins- 
men, and  the  way  will  be  plain  before  you  as  a 
pike-staff  twelve  feet  long. 

"  Yet  tbero  is  one  lesson  you  must  learn — 
fraternal  respect  for  your  countrymen  of  the 
south,  and  that  sympathy  with  them,  and  faith 
in  them,  without  which  there  can  be  no  yital 
nationality  in  Ireland.  Tou  little  know  the 
history  and  sore  trials  and  humiliations  of  this 
ancient  Irish  race ;  ground  and  trampled  first  for 
long  ag6^  into  the  very  earth,  and  then  taught — 
expressly  taught — in  solemn  harangues,  and 
even  in  sermons,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  die, 
and  see  their  children  die  before  their  faces, 
father  than  resist  their  tyrants  as  men  ought. 
You  can  hardly  believe  that  creatures  with  the 
gait  and  aspect  of  men  could  have  been  brought 
to  this.  And  you  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  slow,  slow  in  struggling  up- 
ward out  of  such  darkness  and  desolation.  But 
I  tell  you  the  light  has  at  length  ccme  to  them ; 
the  flowery  spring  of  this  year  is  the  dawning  of 
their  day  ;  and  before  the  com  fields  of  Ireland 
are  white  for  the  reaper,  our  eyes  shall  see  the 
snn  flashing  gloriously,  if  the  heavens  bie  kind  to 
us,  on  a  hundred  thousand  pikes." 

He  thought,  gentlemen,  perhaps  that 
was  not  snmciently  plain,  and  accordingly 
lie  says : 

**  I  will  speak  plainly.  There  is  now  growing 
on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  grain,  and 
roots  and  cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to  sus- 
tain in  life  and  in  comfort  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  That  wealth  must  not  leave  us 
another  year.'* 

That  is,  the  crops  that  were  growing,  and 
the  cattle  that  were  feeding. 

*'  Not  until  every  grain  of  it  is  fought  for  in  every 
stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  sheaf  to  the  loading 
of  the  ship,  ^nd  the  effort  necessary  to  that 
simple  act  of  self-preservatioo  will  at  one  and 
the  same  blosv  prostrate  British  dominion  and 
landlordism  together.  'Tis  but  the  one  act  of 
volition  ;  if  we  resolve  but  to  live,  we  make  our 
country  a  free  end  sovereign  state." 

Wliat,  gentlemen,  is  that  free  and  that 
sovereign  state  P  What  bat  this  ideal  re- 
public P  What  are  the  means  of  gcttiDg 
it  P  By  arms.  What  is  the  time  P  When 
the  harvest  is  ripe.  What  is  the  modeP 
Yon,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  rise  at 
once ;  put  an  end  to  landlordism ;  possess 
yourselves  of  the  com,  the  crops,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  country.  To  do  so  you  must 
do  it  in  arms.  Let  not  a  particle  of  it 
leave  the  country.  The  same  force  that  is 
necessary  for  the  one  achieves  the  other. 
Abolish  property,  aboliah  tke  rights  of 
property,  and  constitute  yourselves  "a 
free  and  sovereign  state.''  Gentlemen, 
in  sober  earnestness,  may  I  ask  you,  as 
rational  men,  may  I  ask  my  very  able 
respected  friend  who  is  to  follow,  if  he  can 
witn  his  great  ability  (let  him  if  he  can), 
put  any  other  meaning  on  this  except  an 
exhortation  and  advice  to  the  people,  at 


the  harvest  of  the  present  year,  to  rise  in 
arms,  possess  themselves  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  establish  a  republic,  and 
become  a  free  and  sovereign  state  P  "  Will 
you,"  he  says, 

"  not  gird  up  your  loins  for  this  great  national 
struggle,  and  stand  with  your  countrymen  for 
life  and  land  ?  Will  you,  the  sons  of  a  warlike 
race,  the  inheritors  of  conquering  memories — 
with  the  arms  of  freemen  in  all  your  homes,  and 
relics  of  the  gallant  Republicans  of  Niuety-ei^ht 
for  ever  before  your  eyes— will  you  htand  foldmg 
your  hands  in  helpless  '  loyalty,'  and  while  every 
nation  in  Christendom  is  seizing  on  its  birth- 
right with  armed  hands,  will  you  take  patiently 
with  your  rations  of  yellow  meal,  and  your 
inevitable  portion  of  eternal  contempt  ? 

"  If  this  be  your  determination,  Protestants  of 
Ulster,  then  make  haste,  sign  addresses  of 
loyalty  and  confidence  in  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
protest  with  that  other  lord,  your  unalterable 
attachment  to  '  our  venerable  institutions.' 

"John  Mitchel." 

This  is  a  plain  incitement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  republic,  the  first 
fruit  of  which  was  to  be  the  abolition 
of  property,  the  abolition  of  landlordism, 
ana  the  occupiers  possessing  themselves 
of  the  soil  ana  the  produce  of  the  land. 

£The  other  article,  in  the  same  publi- 
cation made  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
dictment, is  an  editorial  article  by  Mr. 
Mitehel  in  reply  to  the  following  article  of 
the  Times  on  the  Limerick  demonstration.] 

"As  for  this  braggart  wind-bag  of  a  man, 
John  Mitchel,  he  seems  deficient  even  in  the 
common  allowance  of  '  pluck '  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  ordinary  men.  He  head  a  rebellion ! 
He  a  hero !  John  Mitchel,  the  runaway  of 
Limerick,  preach  armed  resistance  with  success, 
even  in  the  land  of  political  dupes  I  With  all 
his  vanity  and  tomfoolery,  the  descendant  of 
Brian  Boru  stood  up,  and  took  his  brickbats  and 
black  eye  like  a  man  ;  while  Boanerges  Mitchel, 
and  Meagher  *  of  the  sword,'  sneaked  away, 
under  the  protection  of  the  police,  to  Cruise's 
Hotel.  Mr.  Mitchel's  idea  of  carrying  on  the 
war  is  precisely  that  of  one  of  those  strange 
monkeys,  of  which  traveller?  love  to  write.  He 
chatters,  he  gibbers,  he  mope,  he  mows,  he 
flourishes  his  Ptick,  and  he  shows  his  teeth. 
You  would  think  he  actually  intended  coming  to 
close  quarters.  >iot  a  bit  of  it.  When,  at  ^t, 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  that,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  better  to  settle  matters  at  once,  and  advance 
to  meet  the  forest  hero,  lo  \  he  scrambles  up  the 
nearest  tree,  and  hangs  pendulous,  spitting  and 
gibbering  fti)m  a  bough  above  your  head. 

"Is  this  really  the  best  leader — the  man  of 
most  mark — Young  Ireland  had  to  show  ?  If 
this  he  the  fugleman,  what  are  the  rank  and 
file?  While  danger  there  was  none,  he  was 
valiant  enough.  For  squaring  up  to  a  ghost,  his 
equal  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  How  ready  to 
take  upon  himself  the  penalties  of  treason,  when 
ho  law  could  reach  him,  but  how  eager  to  shrink 
even  from  the  penalties  of  felony !  Is  it  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mitchel  should  have 
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been  absolutely  unable  to  get  his  pages  printed, 
just  as  the  law  became  suited  to  his  ease  ?  Is  it 
not  still  more  remarkable  that  he  alone,  of  the 
tluee  Irish  traTersers,  should  have  had  recourse 
to  technical  objections,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  state  prosecutions?  Is  it  not 
stUl  more  remarkable,  again,  that  in  the  skirmish 
at  Limerick,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  should  have 
found  himself  entirely  alone,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed Murat  of  the  Confederation  was  at  the 
same  time  literally  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  as  much  as  an  old  woman  with  a  basket 
of  eggs  miffht  have  been  ?  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  made  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

'*  It  will  soon  be  all  over  with  the  Confedera- 
tion and  the  physical  force  heroes.  Mr.  Mitcbel 
is  turned  inside  out,  and  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien 
and  Meagher,  before  many  da^  are  elapsed, 
will  know  where  it  will  be  their  fate  to  spend 
their  next  year  or  two.  This  agitation  was  one 
evidently  on  the  surface." 

That  was  the  nrtiole  to  which  the  article, 
the  anbject-matter  of  this  prosecntion, 
purports  to  be  an  answer;  both  in  the 
same  paper,  and  published  immediately 
one  nnder  the  other.    He  says : 

'* '  Tbk  Timbs  *  ON  Kkbkllions. 

**  The  Times  appears  to  have  been  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mitchel  had  given 
himself  out  for  *  a  hero,'  and  the  leader  of  a 
rebellion;  and,  further,  that  the  three  prose- 
cuted Cofifederates  went  to  Limerick  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle,  instead  of  to  attend  a  peaceful 
evening  party.  Now,  the  fact  is,  the  editor  of 
the  i^ited  Irishman  is  no  hero  at  all,  and 
never  said  he  was.  He  has  only  endeavoured  to 
{persuade  his  connttymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them  ; 
and  that  the  only  arguments  the  English  Go- 
vernment win  understand  are  the  points  of  pikes 
— that's  all.  And  he  mntinues  to  preach  this 
saving  doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  until 
a  eonsiderable  number  of  his  countrymen  agree 
with  him ;  and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  in  enforcing 
the  arguments  practically— that's  all." 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  that  be  not  a  toler- 
ably clear  expression  of  the  intention  of 
Mr*.  Miichel,  and  his  meaning  in  thisai'ticle 
I  have  read,  I  confess  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  English  language.  He 
says: 

•*  As  to  the  '  sneaking  away  *  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
and  Mr.  Meagher,  or  either  of  them,  *  under  the 
protection  of  poUce,'  or  any  protection,  it  is 
merely  an  untruth ;  and  the  writer  in  The  Times 
who  wrote  it,  and  the -editors  of  Saunders  and 
the  Maii,  who,  we  find,  have  copied  it,  knew  it 
to  be  an  untruth." 

llien  he  copies  the  article  itself. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  laid  before  yon 
those  articles,  the  subject-matter  of  this 
prosecution.  We  anticipate  that  the  only 
question  you  will  have  to  try  is  this, 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Mitchel  did  compass 
and  intendi  as  we  allege  he  did. 


What  the  line  of  defence  will  be  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  able  counsel  of  Mr.  Mitchel, 
I  cannot  of  course  anticipate. 

There  is,  howerer,  gentlemen,  one 
matter  of  defence  which  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  me  anticipating.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  Government,  of  which 
I  am  the  servant,  have  endeavoared 
unfairly  or  improperly  to  empanel  the 
jury  who  are  now  to  try  this  important 
case  against  Mr.  MiiokeL.  You  were 
present  in  court  yesterday,  and  are  aware 
an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  the  Court 
and  the  jury,  or  rather  the  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed  triers,  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  by  the  Crown  to  interfere  with 
the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  sheriff  in  em- 
panellmg  a  jury.  The  complaint  against 
the  jur^  panel  was  that  it  did  not  contain 
a  sufficient  number  or  proportion  of  Soman 
Catholic  jurors.  It  was  not  alleged  or 
stated  that  Mr.  Mitchel  was  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
stated  in  this  publication,  which  I  have 
read  for  you,  that  Mr.  Mitchel  was  himself 
a  Protestant.  The  evidence,  I  believe-— 
and  I  should  not  appeal  to  it  but  that  it  is 
now,  in  fact,  on  record  in  the  indictment 
before  us — satisfied  everybody,  that  the 
Government,  or  any  servant  or  officer  of 
the  Government,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  jury  panel ; 
that  it  was  merely  and  entirely  the  act  of 
the  sheriff;  that  the  difference,  if  any, 
which  existed  between  the  present  panel 
and  any  that  preceded  it  was  that  men  of 
greater  respectability  and  higher  station 
were  put  upon  it,  or  a  greater  number  of 
men  of  that  class  than  usual.  That  was 
the  only  charge  brought  against  the 
sheriff  in  the  constitution  of  this  panel.  I 
certainly  should  have  expected  that  if 
there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who 
was  incapable  of  objecting  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-countryman  to  try  a  case, 
it  was  the  humble  individual  who  has  now 
the  honour  to  address  you.  I  am  myself 
— I  have  been  from  conviction,  from  edu- 
cation, and  from  habit,  and  shall  always 
continue — a  Boman  Catholic.  That  I 
should  be  supposed  capable  of  objecting 
to  my  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countryman 
on  account  of  the  religion  which  be  enter- 
tains ;  or  that  the  Giovemmont  of  which  I 
am  the  servant,  should  object  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  juror  on  the  ground  that  he  pro- 
fesses the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  is  a 
calumny  on  that  Government,  to  which 
every  act  of  theirs  gives  the  most  flat  and 
ample  contradiction.  The  very  ciroum- 
stance  of  that  Government  promotinjg  me, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  that  I  am  capable  of  filling;  the 
fact  of  that  very  Government  promoting 
to  the  highest  offices  within  their  gift  in 
this  country  distinguished  members  of  ^e 
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profenion  to  whidh  I  belong,  is,  I  trust,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  that 
men  were  excluded  from  the  jury  simply 
and  solely,  or  at  all,  because  they  pro- 
fessed the  Bomau  Catholic  religion.  But, 
gentlemen,  may  I  ask,  would  I  honestly, 
or  fairly  to  my  country,  or  fairly  to  my 
Queen,  discharge  the  duty  of  the  situation 
whioh  I  huld,  if  I  were  to  allow  any  man, 
no  matter  what  bis  religious  opinions 
were,  to  sit  upon  the  jury  if  I  had  reason 
to  know,  and  was  instructed,  that  that 
gentleman  concurred  and  coincided  in  the 
politics  of  the  trarerser  P  This  is  not  a 
trial  for  mere  larceny,  where  the  simple 
question  to  be  tried  is,  did  a  particular 
individual  steal  this  or  steal  that.  This 
is  the  trial  of  a  political  offence.  The 
only  instructions  given  by  me  to  the 
Crown  Solicitor  were,  on  no  account, 
under  no  circumstances,  exclude  a  man 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  but  it  is  your 
duty  to  exclude  from  that  jury  men,  no 
matter  what  their  religion  may  be,  whose 
politics  coincide  with  the  political  opinions 
for  the  profession  of  whioh  the  traverser 
is  now  prosecuted  at  the  bar.  May  I  ask, 
gentlemen,  when  we  know  that  a  man's 
political  opinions  do  very  often  bias  his 
judgment,  could  an  impartial  verdict  on  a 
mere  political  question  be  expected  from 
political  partisans,  such  as  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  join  in  these  soireee,  and  in 
entertaining  individuals  because  the^  are 
made  the  subject-matter  of  prosecniion  P 
The  only  instructions  that  were  given 
were  these:  obtain  a  fair,  honest,  im- 
partial jury.  Any  man  whom,  from  your 
information,  you  believe  to  be  not  a  man 
who  will  give  an  impartial  verdict  between 
the  Crown  and  the  subject,  thai  man,  and 
that  man  alone,  without  reference  to  his 
religion,  you  are  to  exclude  from  the  jury. 
That  Mr.  Kemmit,  according  to  tbe  best  of 
his  judgment,  exercised  that  right,  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  recollect  the 
efforts  that  have  been  notoriously  had 
recourse  to  to  intimidate  jurors  m  the 
exercise  of  their  duties.  You  are  above 
all  feelings  of  that  description.  You  are, 
I  trust,  adl  that  was  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown — men  who  have  discarded 
from  your  minds  anything  that  you  muy 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Milchel,  or  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  paper,  before  you  entered  the 
jury-box  ;  men,  who  having  regard  to  tbe 
obligation  of  the  oath  you  have  taken,  will 
honestly  and  fairly  give  that  verdict  which 
you  can  lay  your  hand  on  your  hearts  and 
say  is  consistent  with  the  duty  which  you 
owe  to  your  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  traverser,  Mr.  Miichtl,  on  the  other. 
That  you,  gentlemen,  will  give  that  ver- 
dict; that  Tou  will  honestly  and  fairly 
discharge  the  very  important  duty  which 


you  are  called  on  to  perform,  I  certainly, 
for  one,  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  what- 
ever. 

EVIDBNCB  FOK  THB  CrOWN. 

Charles  Fcmon— Examined  by  Henn. 

Do  you  hold  any  situation  P — I  hold  the 
situation  of  Registrar  of  Newspapers  in 
the  Stamp  Office. 

Do  yon  know  John  Mitchd  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  a  certified  copy  of  the 
declaration  lodged  by  him  P — I  have. 

Produce  it  P— Yes. 
{The  untness  handed  in  the  document.) 

By  whom  does  that  purport  to  be 
signed  — the  certificate  P  —  By  Jonathan 
Siseon  Cooper,  the  Comptroller- General. 

Is  that  his  handwriting  P— Yes. 

Is  he  the  proper  oflioerP — Yes. 

You  are  a  witness  to  that  yourself  P — 
Yes,  I  was ;  I  compared  it  with  him,  and 
saw  him  sign  it. 

Have  you  the  papers  that  were  lodged 
in  the  Stomp  Office  r— I  have. 

Will  you  produce  the  United  Iriehman 
of  the  6th  of  May  P— -Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  ihe  paper,) 

Was  that  lodged  at  your  office  P— Yes. 

Do  you  see  the  name  "  John  Mitchel  " 
there  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  hand- 
writing ? — ^I  believe  it  is. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  P — ^I  have. 

Do  you  produce  the  copy  of  the  13th  of 
May  P— Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  paper.) 

Was  that  also  lodged  in  the  Stamp 
Office  P — It  was,  and  signed  by  him. 

Is  that  in  his  handwriting  P— I  believe 
it  to  be  his  handwriting. 

Where  is  the  Stamp  Office  P— At  the 
Custom  House. 

Is  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin  P— It  is. 

Have  you  got  the  original  declaration  P 
— I  have ;  it  was  signed  in  my  presence 
by  John  Mitchel 

You  have  witnessed  it  P — I  have,  sir. 

Henn,  having  read  the  declaration,  and 
the  certificate  at  the  foot  signed  by  the 
ComptroUer-Greneral :  That,  my  Lord,  is 
made  evidence  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  original  is  here,  and  we  will  hand 
in  the  original  also. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen:  You  have  read  the 
original  declaration ,  and  the  copy  of  the  two 
newspapers  read  by  the  Att^>mey  General, 

Henn :  Yes,  a  certified  copy. 

John  Lanc^y- Examined  by  PlunJeet. 

Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  newspaper 
to  the  witness).  Did  you  purchase  that  in 
Trini ty -street P — I  did,  on  the  6th  May; 
I  purchased  it  at  12,  Trinity-street. 

The  office  of  the  United  IrishnMn  neW^* 
japerP— Yes.  -  .,- 
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What  is  the  date  of  itP^Tbe  6th  of 
May. 

From  whom  did  you  buy  it  P — From  a 
man  in  the  oflSce. 

Is  Trinity-street  in  the  county  or  the 
city  of  Dublin  P— In  the  city, 

James  Allen — ^Examined  by  Baldwin. 

Did  you  buy  that  paper  anywhere  {hand' 
ing  a  newspaper  to  witness)  P — I  did. 

Where  P— At  the  office  of  the  United 
Irishman,  in  Trinity -street. 

When  P— On  the  13th  of  May. 

What  date  is  the  paper  P— The  13th  of 
May. 

Pierce  George  Barron — Examined  by 
Whiteside. 

I  belieye  you  are  a  magistrate  P — Yes. 

Were  you  in  Limerick  on  the  29th  of 
April  last  P— I  was ;  on  the  evening  of 
which  day  an  entertainment  was  given. 
;    Sir  0.   0*Loghlen:    We  object  to  any 
evidence  of  what  occurred  at  Limerick. 

Whiteside:  You  were  there  P — Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Mr.  Mitehel, 
the  prisoner  P — 1  saw  him  there  for  the 
first  time. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Where  did  you  see  him  P 

Hohnes:  This  is  quite  irrelevant,  be- 
cause the  proper  thing  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  the  printing.  It  is  qaite 
irrelevant  what  passed  there;  the  part 
which  constitutes  the  offence  is  the  print- 
ing of  it. 

MooKE,  J. :  We  cannot  tell  what  they 
are  going  to  prove.  As  soon  as  they  put 
a  question  which  is  improper  you  can 
object. 

Whiteside  {to  the  witness) :  You  saw  him 
in  Limerick  P — ^Yes. 

Where  was  that  P — At  the  soiree  given 
to  Mr.  Mitchd,  Mr.  Meagher^  and  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  P— 
Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  speak  there  P  Do  not 
tell  me  what  he  said. — I  did. 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen :  1  object  to  this. 

Whiteside:  Have  you  read  that  report 
of  his  speech  in  the  paper  of  the  6tn  of 
May  P — 1  read  what  purported  to  be  a 
report  of  it^ 

pid  he  speak  such  a  speech  as  sub- 
stantially there  stated  P 

Sir  (7.  0*Log7Uen:  Now  that  is  unim- 
portant to  the  present  issue. 

Attorney  Oenerdl :  We  have  not  laid  an 
overt  act  that  Mr.  Mitehel  was  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  the  speech.  There  is  no 
such  thing;  but  the  reported  speech 
purports  to  be  a  speech  spoken  by  Mr. 
Mitehel,  the  traverser  here;  the  news- 
paper itself  merely  says  Mr.  MiUM. 

liXntoT,  B. !  Everything  that  is  in  th*  I 


indictment  you  are  authorised  to  establish ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  difference  as  to 
identity. 

Sir  O.  O'Loghlen:  The  Mr.  Miichel 
named  in  the  report  is  the  proprietor. 

MooBB,  J. :  That  is  dearly  relevant. 

Whiteside:  The  document  purports  to  be 
a  speech.  We  claim  to  prove  that  he  made 
that  speech,  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  in- 
tent with  which  the  speech  was  published. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  The  question  here  is, 
did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  publish  the  docu- 
ment which  they  proved  by  the  Stamp 
Office  P  It  is  not  whether  he  spoke  any 
speech  at  Limerick.  The  question  is,  did 
he  publish  that  paper  P 

Lbfrot,  B.  :  The  evidence  of  speaking  is 
p^arded  with  peculiar  strictness  (a) ;  and  if 
it  was  contended  that  it  was  one  of  the 
means  and  ways  of  g^iving  manifestation 
to  the  compassings  and  imaginations,  it 
fihonld  be  laid  in  the  indictment  as  one 
of  those,  and  therefore  it  cannot  bo 
given  as  evidence  of  it  save  in  that  way  to 
identify  Mr.  Mitehel  with  the  overt  act 
that  is  laid.  They  are  entitled  to  go 
that  length,  and  no  further.  That  is  our 
opinion. 

Whiteside  {to  the  witness):  In  point  of 
fact  you  heard  Mr.  Miteh^  speak  there  P — 
Yes. 

Herm  ;  Now  we  propose  to  read  in  evi- 
dence the  publication  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1848. 

Holmes :  I  think  it  wonld  be  only  waste 
of  time;  the  Attorney  General  has  read 
them  all  through. 

Henn:  We  must  do  so  pro  forma,  1 
will  just  read  the  heading  of  each  paper. 

Lbfboy,  B.  :  Yes. 

Henn ;  This  is  the  United  Irishman  of 
the  6th  of  May,  1848 ;  and  the  motto  is, 
•*  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity; "  and  at 
the  foot  is,  **  Dublin,  printed  and  pub- 
lished every  Saturday  morning,  by  the 
Proprietor,  John  Mitehel,  at  the  office, 
2,  Trinity-street ;  "  and  here  is  also  the 
paper  of  the  13th  of  May,  1848.  We  offbr 
the  two  copies,  the  one  purchased  from 
the  office,  and  the  one  from  the  Stamp 
Office ;  and  they  may  be  entered  as  read. 

John  Virgo — Examined  by  Smyly, 
A  collector    of  police  tax  proved  the 
Stamp    Office    was    in    the    parish    of 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  office  of  the  United 
Irishman  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

Attorney  OenwaL:  We  now  close  our 
case,  my  Lord. 

Speech  yob  the  Dbfencb. 

Holmes :  May  it  please  your  Lordships, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  in  this  case 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  John  Mitehel; 

(a)  8ec  11  &  1%  yi«t.  e.  IS.  8..4f 
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and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  important  duty 
whioh  devolTes  upon  me,  and  of  my  in- 
adequacy to  discnarge  that  duty  aq  I 
ought.  But  I  will  avow  that  I  feel  proud 
to  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  MiUMel  as 
his  counsel,  because  I  believe  him  in  my 
heart  to  be  an  honest  man,  sincerely  be- 
lieving in,  and  attached  to,  the  principles 
whioh  he  avows,  and  whioh  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  avows  boldly ;  and  although 
the  Government  of  this  country  may  fear 
him,  or  hate  him,  they  cannot  despise  him. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  said  a  word 
respecting  him  as  to  character,  I  shall 
now  proceed  with  his  case.  The  Attorney 
General  has  very  fully  stated  the  case  upon 
the  part  of  the  Grown,  and  has  read  very 
fairly  all  the  publications  respecting  which 
Mr.  Miiehel  stands  accused ;  and  I  have 
one  part  only  of  his  statement  to  complain 
of,  and  that  is  the  conclusion.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  warranted  in  stating  in 
this  Court  what  instructions  he,  or  those 
connected  with  him,  received  fh)m  the 
Chief  Governor  of  this  country,  with 
respect  to  striking  juries. 

AUoTTuy  Oeneral:  What  1  stated  was  the 
instructions  whioh  I  gave  myself  to  the 
Crown  Solioitor. 

Holmes :  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  mis- 
oons^e  anything  you  said;  but  I  did 
understand,  certainly,  that  you  did  state, 
or  intimate  very  strongly,  the  directions 
which  you  had  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Attorney  Oenefral :  Certainly  not— I  did 
not  mean  to  do  so.  I  merely  stated  the 
instructions  which  I  gave  myself  to  the 
Crown  Solicitor. 

Holmea:  Very  well,  if  it  is  a  mistake  I 
am  qaite  satisfied. 

Lefkot,  B.  :  Mr.  Holmee,  Had  it  not 
been  with  a  view  to  a  brief  and  justifiable 
personal  vindication  of  himself,  I  should 
nave  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  interropted 
the  Attorney  OenercU  upon  that  topic. 

MoooLB,  J,:  I  quite  concur  in  that 
opinion. 

Holmee :  There  is,  however,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  that  statement,  something  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  to  which  I  must 
advert.  There  was  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  in  this  case,  upon  the  part  of  the 
accused  man,  who,  from  information  we 
had  got,  flalse  perhaps,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
empanel  an  impartial  jury,  had  not  in  all 
instances  done  so,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  placing  Roman  Catholics  upon 
the  panel.  Well,  that  issue  was  tried, 
and  the  triers  found  upon  their  oaths  that 
it  was  a  fair  and  impartial  jury — a  fair, 
impartial  jury  upon  the  oaths  of  those 
triers  1  What  do  I  find  then  P  That  from 
that  jury^  declared  upon  the  oaths  of  those 
two  respectable  men  to  be  a  fais  and  im- 


partial jury  between  the  Crown  and  the 
accused,  the  Crown,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  struck  off  nine  and  thirty  men, 
eighteen  of  them  being  Roman  Catholics. 
I  say  no  more  upon  that  subject. 

I^w,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  the 
Court  wul  tell  you,  the  question  in  this 
case  is  not  whether  the  prisoner,  John 
MUohel,  may  have  committed  in  tiiese 
publications  other  oSences  than  those 
alleged  against  him.  If  you  should  even 
think  him  guilty  of  high  treason  in  these 
publications,  you  onght  not  to  attend 
to  that  at  all,  the  Court  will  tell  you  so. 
You  must  believe  him  to  be  guilty  of  one 
or  other,  or  both  of  the  specific  charges 
made  against  him,  or  you  must  acquit 
him  altogether,  as  I  trust  that  you  will  do. 

The  first  charge  is,  that  he  compassed, 
imagined,  invented,  devised,  or  intended 
to  deprive  or  depose  our  most  gracions 
Sovereign  the  Queen,  from  the  style, 
honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that 
these  intentions,  and  so  on,  were  evidenced 
by  the  overt  act  of  his  printing  and  pub- 
lishing various  articles  in  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  already  read  to  you. 
Now,  my  Lords,  [  really  may  be  very  dull, 
but  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend  this  part 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
**  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honoiir, 
or  royal  Dame  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
Onited  Kingdom." 

Any  man  of  common  sense  knows  what 
it  means  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her 
throne,  or  to  assassinate  her,  or  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  her ;  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  understand  what  it  is 
"  to  depose  her  from  the  style,  honoar,  or  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom."(a) 

It  is  curious  how  unimportant  this  same 
style  and  title  is  considered,  because  you 
will  find  the  very  first  article  in  the  Act  of 
Union  between  the  two  countries  states, 
"  that  it  be  the  first  article  of  the  Union  that  the 
said  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall, 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eie ht  hundred  and  one,  and 
for  ever  be  united  mto  one  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  royal  style  and  title 
ap))ertainiog  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  armorial  bearings 
belonging  thereto,  shall  be  such  as  his  Majesty 
by  his  royal  proclamation  ander  the  great  seal, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint." 

It  is  not  the  essence  of  the  thing  at  all. 
Her  being  the  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  I  can  understand;  and  I 


(a)  The  wording  of  this  portion  of  the  Act 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Treason  Acts  of  Elizabeth 
and  Charlsall.,  18  SHs.  e.  1,  and  18  Cha.  8.  c  1. 
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can  also  undersUmd  anything  done  to 
deprive  her  of  that;  hot  depriring  or 
deposing  her  from  the  etyle,  hononr,  and 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  that— for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot. 
What  is  the  other  charge  P  It  is 

**  devising,  intending,  and  bo  on,  to  levy  war 
against  fier  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  sncccsaors, 
wi&in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

That  is  not,  however,  the  offenoe  com- 
plete ;  it  mntt  he, 

*'  in  order  by  force  or  construnt  to  compel  her 
to  change  her  measures  or  coonsels." 

What  meosnres  or  counsels  P  Is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  here  of  what  measures 
or  counsels  it  is  that  these  publications 
are  calculated  to  force  or  constrain  her  to 
alter  P  Are  the  jury  to  grope  in  the 
dark  P  Are  these  publications  calculated 
to  force  her  to  change  her  measures 
with  France,  or  her  measures  with 
America,  or  her  measures  with  any  other 
country  upon  earth  P  What  are  the 
measures  even  in  this  country  which  they 
charge  the  prisoner  with  wanting  her  to 
change,  or  what  counsels  P  What  have 
been  the  measures  during  this  Session  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  P  The  poor  law.  That  is  the 
only  measure  which  I  know  of ;  and  has 
Miichd  endeavoured  to  oppose  or  interfere 
with  that  P    Kot  in  the  least. 

My  Lords,  I  do  with  the  greatest  respect 
put  this  to  yoar  Lordships,  that  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  unless  they  prove  some 
specific  measures,  or  some  specific  coun- 
sels which  Miichel  intended  to  levv  war 
against  the  Queen  in  order  to  force  her  to 
change,  your  Lordships  cannot  possibly 
say  that  there  is  any  case  to  go  to  the  jury. 

LxPKOT,  B. :  If,  although  the  Act  was 
general,  it  required  a  specification  of  the 
measures,  that  is  an  objection  which  might 
be  raised  upon  the  record. 

Holmes :  1  understand  that ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  competent  for  them,  without 
specifying  the  prau-ticular  measures  upon 
tne  record  to  give  evidence  as  to  these 
measures  and  coonsels.  It  would  be 
enough  for  them  in  point  of  law  to  follow 
the  words  of  the  Act,  without  going  on 
and  specifying  upon  the  record  tne  parti- 
cular measures  or  counsels;  but  they 
might  supply  that  by  evidence. 

Letbot,  B.  :  We  could  not  allow  them 
to  give  evidence  of  any  specifio  measures 
unless  they  had  averred  them,  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  would  net  allow  them 
to  give  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  speak- 
ingat  Limerick. 

MolmM:  With  the  greatest  possible 
respeot,  if  your  Lordship  finds  .fttjAct  of 


Parliament  on  which  jou  cannot  direct 
the  jury,  how  can  your  Lordships  tell  the 
jury  what  the  measures  or  what  the 
counsels  are  that  this  accused  man  is 
charged  with  levying  war  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  Queen  to  alter  or 
change  P  It  is  an  offence  for  which  he 
may  be  traupported  for  life,  and  is  it  to 
be  sent  and  left  to  the  jury  in  that  state 
of  uncertainty  P  Your  Lordships  cannot 
do  it.  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  your  Lordships  cannot  do  it.  If 
your  Lordships  think  otherwise,  it  will  be 
my  dutv  to  proceed  with  the  case. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  tell  vou,  and  if  I  did  tell  you,  you  would 
not  believe  me,  that  there  are  not  very, 
very  strong  expressions  used  by  my  client 
in  these  publications.  There  are»  and  be 
avows  them ;  and  many  of  them  I  myself 
avow ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  try 
this  case  fairly  between  the  Crown  and 
the  accused,  without  calling  your  attention 
to  something  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  the  present  state  of  Ireland— impos- 
sible. And  I  tell  you,  in  the  first  place, 
Ireland  is  an  enslaved  country,  and  I  will 
prove  it.  A  great  mistake,  in  my  opinion, 
Id  entertained  by  many  persons  that  there 
cannot  be  slavery,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
slave,  except  he  is  actually  in  chains,  or  is 
subject  to  the  lash  of  the  planter  who  flogs 
the  negro.  Some  men  seem  under  that 
false  impression.  Slavery,  gentlemen,  the 
slavery  of  a  people  consists  in  this — that 
they  do  not  moke  the  laws  themselves  by 
which  they  are  governed,  but  those  laws 
are  made  fur  them  either  by  another 
nation  or  another  individual ;  and  I  say 
boldly  and  broadly 

Lefboy,  B.  :  We  are  very  reluctant, 
Mr.  HolmeB,  to  interfere,  but  we  hope  that 
you  will  not  place  the  Court  in  an  em- 
barrassing situation,  by  giving  utterance 
to  that  which,  if  it  appeared  to  the  Court, 
in  itself,  as  objectionable  as  the  matter 
we  are  trying,  would  really  make  us 
guilty  of  a 'great  breach  of  duty  if  we  sat 
quietly  by  and  listened  to  it. 

Holfne$:  1  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  ask  the  Court,  or  press  upon 
the  Court,  what  I  did  not  feel  I  had  a 
right  to  do ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  case  to  do  justice  to  my  client 
without  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 

LEvaoT,  B. :  The  police  have  received 
orders  to  take  into  custody  immediately 
any  person  who  should  be  guilty  of  such 
an  outrage  upon  public  decorum  and  the 
order  that  should  be  preserved  in  a  cenrt 
of  justice,  as  that  which  we  hare  just 
witnessed.  If  the  ofi'ence  is  repeated,  the 
police  will  certainly  be  directed  to  take 
into  custody  the  parties  so  offending,  and 
it  will  be  thednty  of  theOoBTttooommit 
^eo^.toiaoi.    .... 
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Hdlmea :  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  yonr 
Lordship  will  do  so. 

liBTRor,  B. :  It  is  an  intemiption  to 
yoarsdlf  as  well  as  to  the  Oonrt. 

Holmes :  My  Lord,  it  is  with  that  view 
alone  that  I  mention  it.  This  Act  of  I 
Parliament  does  not  prescribe  one  pnnish-  | 
mont  only,  there  are  distinct  offences  oon-  i 
tained  in  the  Act.  The  punishment  may 
be  two  years*  imprisonment,  it  may  be 
seren  years*  laransportation,  or  it  may  be 
transportation  for  life.  If  there  should 
b©  a  verdict  and  conviction  here,  is  it  not 
important  for  your  Lordships  to  know  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  under  what  provoca- 
tion my  client  has  acted,  when  yon  come 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him  P  I  do,  in  that 
view  alone,  think  it  is  quite  essential  to 
his  case.  I  do  respectfully  say,  in  that 
view  alone,  the  course  I  mean  to  take  is 
quite  legitimate  and  necessary.  And 
though  my  client  may  be  by  this  statute 
guilty  of  some  offence,  I  do  say  boldly 
and  broadly  England  is  the  cause — Eng- 
hind  is  the  cause  of  the  offence  of  which 
he  is  accused ;  and  I  will  demonstrate  it. 

Gkntlemen  of  the  jury,  I  care  not  how 
you  are  empanelled  or  put  into  that  box. 
I  address  yon  as  what  I  believe  yon  to  be, 
honest  men  and  Irishmen.  I  will  now 
state  to  you  (for  take  nothing  on  my 
assertion) — but  I  will  state  to  vou  on  the 
highest  authority,  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  liberty  of  a  people. 

"  In  what  does  the  liberty  of  a  peot>le  consist  ? 
It  consists  in  the  right  and  power  to  makes  laws 
for  its  own  goyemment.  When  an  individiml 
makes  laws  for  a  people,  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
individnal  who  makes  the  laws  is  a  despot,  and 
the  people  slaves.  If  so,  when  one  coantry  exer- 
cises the  power  of  making  laws  for  another 
oooatry," 

and  I  will  demonstrate. that  England  makes 
laws,  and  she  has  no  power  here  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland, 

*'  the  coantry  that  makes  the  laws  is  the  absolute 
sovereign,  and  the  coantry  for  which  the  laws 
are  made  is  in  a  state  of  slaverj.  To  give  laws 
to  a  people  is  the  true  mark  of  sovereignty ; 
to  give  laws  to  a  conqaered  people  is  the  pnn- 
cipal  mark  and  effect  of  perfect  conquest.** 

Now,  for  that  I  give  you  the  authority  of 
an  Englishman,  in  his  day  an  honest,  able 
Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  Sir  John 
jDai}w.(a)  And  what  does  Blachstone  say 
upon  this — and  he  is  a  great  authority 
upon  constitutional  qoestions  P  Ho  cannot 
be  suspected  of  leaning  too  much  in  favour 
of  Dopular  rights.  He  says,  speaking  of 
Ireland  and  her  dependence  upon  llng- 
Iand(6) — 

"  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  and  eonstita- 

(a)  Discovery  of  the  true  causes  why  Ireland 
was  never  entirely  subdued,  London,  161S. 
'    (h)  I  Bla.  Oomr  108. 


tion  of  the  dependent  state,  that  England  shonld 
make  laws  for  Ireland  " — 
treating  Ireland  as  a  conquered  and 
dependent  country,  he  is  contending  for 
the  right  in  England  to  make  laws  to 
govern  Ireland — 

"  dependence  being  little  else  than  the  obligation 
to  conform  to  the  will  or  laws  of  the  saperior 
person  or  state  upon  which  the  inferior  depends ;" 
and  he  says,  (a) 

**  And,  as  Ireland  thus  conquered," 
(for  England  claims  lier  right  to  Ireland 
by  what  is  called  conquest — ^that  unrigh- 
teous claim  of  conquest,  because  one 
nation  is  stronger  than  another,  that  it  has 
a  right  to  keep  it  for  ever  in  slavery; 
i^at  is  his  doctrine) — 
"And,  as  Ireland  thus  conquered,  planted, 
find  governed,  still  continnes  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  it  must  necessarily  conform  to, 
and  be  boand  by,  snch  law«  as  the  soperior  state 
thinks  proper  to  prescribe." 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  a  commentator  on 
tho  laws  of  England— a  standard  work. 
And  in  speaking  of  this  country,  Ireland, 
he  maintains,  that  because  England  con- 
quered Ireland,  not  only  the  men  who  were 
actually  conquered  at  the  time,  but  their 
posterity  for  ever,  should  be  bound  by  such 
laws  as  the  conquering  slate,  England, 
should  think  proper  to  prescribe.  And  ac- 
cordingly, gentlemen,  England,  except  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  years,  did  make  laws 
for  Ireland.  'Diere  was  a  celebrated  statute 
called  "  Poynings'  Law,'*(&)  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted by  tho  English  (i  Irish)  Parliament 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  (for  there  wsa 
then  an  Irish  Parliament  in  name)  should 
have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  for  Ireland 
except  that  law  was  previously  approved  of 
by  the  King  in  Council  in  England.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.,  an  Act 
was  passed  declaring  expressly  in  words 
"  that  England  had  a  right  to  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  Ireland. *(e)  So 
that  England  by  that  declared  that  no  law 
whatever  could  be  passed  in  Ireland  ez* 
cept  they  permitted  it;  bat  that  the 
English  Parliament  alone  had  the  right  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland.  I  ask  anv  man — 
I  ask  the  able  lawyer  and  counsel  who  is 
to  reply  to  me — I  question  him  as  I  was 
questioned  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral — I  ask 
him  to  controvert  this  n  he  can :  down 
to  the  last  century,  and  until  that  statute 
was  repealed,  Ireland  was  not  an  enslaved 
oount^. 

Well,  it  happened  some  years  after  that 
Act  was  passed  that  a  body  of  men  appeared 
in  Ireland — armed  men— the  Voluntieers  of 

(a)  I  Bla.  Com.  toa 
(6)  10  Hen.  7.  c.  4.  Ir. 
(c)  6  Qeo.  1.  c.  ft. 
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Ireland.  The  Parliament  of  England  did 
justice  for  a  wliile.  They  repealed  (a)  that 
Act  of  Parliament  declaring  that  England 
had  a  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  her  laws. 
They  declared  solemnly  by  that  Act  of 
Pai'liament,  passed  in  the  yenr  1783,(5) 
that  from  thenceforth  England  renounced 
the  rieht  of  making  laws  for  Ireland  ;  and 
that  tae  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  King 
of  England,  was  the  only  power  that  from 
henceforth  should  make  laws  for  Ireland. 
After  the  passing  of  that  solemn  Act — the 
Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  eighteen 
years,  I  think,  less  than  twenty  years  at  all 
erents,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed. 
What  is  that  Act  of  Union?  Ireland  is 
said  to  be  represented  in  the  English 
Parliament  by  one  hundred  members,  I 
think ;  the  English  Parliament  consisting 
of  five  hundred— five  to  one — five  to  one. 
Does  Ireland,  will  any  man  say,  will  my 
able  friend  answer  this  question  and  say, 
that  Ireland  now  makes  laws  for  herself ; 
and  that  she  is  now  fr^Q^  There  never 
was,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice  as 
that  act  of  passing  the  Union — the  Act  of 
Union  in  this  country.  What  was  the 
Irish  Parliament  then  chosen  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  do?  To  make  laws,  the 
ordinary  laws,  which  are  made  by  a 
Parliament— to  make  those  laws.  It  had 
no  more  right,  being  delegated  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only,  to  sur- 
renaer  the  rights  committed  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  to  conspire  with  the  English 
I^arliament  to  annihilate  itself,  than  I  had ; 
no  more.  It  was  chosen  for  a  different 
pprpose.  Would  it  be  said  now  in 
England  that  the  Parliament,  which  is 
there  assembled,  would  have  the  right, 
being  delegated  to  make  laws,  to  erect  an 
absolute  government  P  Would  any  man 
say  that  the  Parliament  in  England,  dele- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  making^  laws  in 
England,  could  change  every  thmg,  and 
establish  an  absolute  monarcny  P  Would 
any  man  say  that  P  Just  the  same  right, 
and  no  more,  had  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
destroy  itself—just  the  same  right.  And 
I  do  say  boldly  and  broadly,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  lawyer,  that  that  Act  of  Union  is  only 
binding  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a 
thing  of  expediency.  Men  will  often  sub- 
mit to  a  certain  order  of  things  rather  than 
run  any  risk  or  danger  (and  it  is  often 
wise  and  humane  to  do  so)  of  subverting 
by  force  of  arms  what  has  been  unjustly 
established;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a 
very  expedient  thing,  and  no  man  ought, 
but  upon  strong  grounds,  to  endeavour  to 
subvert  by  force  the  present  order  of 
things  ;  but  when  the  question  is  the  rtght, 

(a)  22  Geo.  8.  c.  58. 
lb)  88  Geo.  8.  c.  28. 


I  boldly  assert,  that  an  enslaved  people, 
enslaved  contrary  to  the  law  of  Providence, 
has  a  right,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms 
to  obtam  liberty  even  at  the  hazard  of 
life  itself.  I  say  life— for  what  is  life  P 
Is  it  worth  any  thing  without  liberty? 
What  man,  even  here,  would  leave  this 
country  and  go  to  Bussia  ? 

Lbfbot,  B.  :  We  cannot  possibly,  Mr. 
Holmes,  sit  here  and  allow  you  to  preach 
thai)  doctrine  to  the  people,  the  Court 
sitting  by,  and  appearing  to  acquiesce  in  it 
— that  any  man  has  a  right  by  force  of 
arms  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  this  Act.  Ob- 
jectionable as  it  may  be,  wo  cannot  listou 
to  it  without  observation. 

Hohnet:  I  certainly  do  entertain  that 
opinion,  my  lord. 

LE7B0Y,  B. :  That  may  be  your  private 
opinion,  but  we  cannot  suffer  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  put  to  the  jury  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  by  force  of 
arms  to  obtain  that  repeal. 

Holmes :  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  the 
right. 

Lefrot,  B.  :  Any  man,  you  said. 

Holmes :  I  said  the  people  ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  doubt.  I  did  not  say  an 
individual.    I  deny  it. 

Lefkoy,  B.  :  We  cannot  admit  that  con- 
sistently with  his  allegiance,  any  individ- 
ual, or  the  whole  body  of  the  (people  can 
resort  to  force  of  arms  as  a  matter  of 
right.  And  how  can  that  abstract  quee* 
tion  possibly  justify  your  case,  unless  you 
mean  to  show  that  it  bears  upon  the 
present  case  P 

Hohnes:  I  do,  and  I  will  show  that  it 
does  bear  upon  my  case.  I  will  show 
that  it  bears  thus — that  the  conduct  of 
England,  with  respect  to  the  very  question 
of  repeal,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  conntry.  I  will  demon- 
strate that  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  Ministey,  by  their  conduct 
upon  this  very  question  of  repeal,  have 
brought  this  country  to  the  unfortunate 
state  in  which  it  now  is ;  and  I  will  de- 
monstrate, by  the  duplicity  and  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Engliph  Government  with 
respect  to  that  very  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  that  they  are  the  guilty  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  the  state  of  this 
country,  and  not  my  client. 

My  lords,  this  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  has  been  agitated  several  years 
in  this  country.  Mr.  O'ConndL,  whose 
powers  of  mind,  and  whose  W^^  popu- 
larity we  all  know,  bearded  Whigs  and 
Tories  for  years,  in  agitating  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  at  the  very  same 
time,  and  I  will  demonstrate  it,  that^  the 
Government  of  England  were  determined 
that  it  should  never  pass.  They  declared 
:  that  it  should  never  pass ;  that  they  would 
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prefer  civil  war  to  yielding  that  point; 
and  yet  that  same  Government  suflTered 
Mr.  OGonneU  and  those  connected  with 
him  to  agitate  the  question  for  yeard. 
What  was  that  P  Was  it  weakness,  was  it 
guilt,  or  was  it  both?  In  the  year  1831, 
Lord  AUhorp — it  was  then  a  Whig 
ministry ;  I  believe  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Earl  Orey'a  ministry— Lord  AUhorp  said 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to 
a  repeal  of  the  union— 

"  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive uoion  mast  inevitably  produce  the  separa- 
tioD  of  the  two  countries  ?  *' 
Now  this  is  his  deliberate  opinion,  de- 
liberately expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

"Is  it  not  evident,"  he  sajs,  "that  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  must 
be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  union? 
And  I  trust  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
seeking  the  attainment  of  a  measure  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  will  not  succeed  ;  but  if  they  do  suc- 
ceed, they  must  do  so  by  one  mode  only,  and 
only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  successful  war ; 
and  I  know  too  much  of  my  couiit''ymen," — 
meaning  Knglishmen  —**  to  believe  such  an  event 
to  be  poBsible."(a) 

That  is,  he  trusts  his  countrymen,  he 
knows  them  so  well,  will  vanquish  Ireland 
in  arms,  and  by  arms  prevent  this  Act  of 
Union  being  repealed;  that  is,  he.  was 
satisfied  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union  would  end  in  separation,  and  he 
would  prefer  war  to  granting  repeal,  and  in 
that  war  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  country- 
men would  prove  victorious  in  putting 
down  Irishmen.  And  how  was  tnat  de- 
claration and  avowal  followed  up  after- 
wards by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  John  BvMell  ?  We  all  knew  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  suffered  that  question 
to  be  agitated  in  this  country.  I  say,  that 
if  their  resolve  was  an  honest  resolve, 
when  thejr  "^^x^  persuaded  that  the  repeal 
of  the  union  would  lead  to  a  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  and  they  preferred  war 
rather  than  grant  it,  they  ought  to  have  at 
once  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  they 
were  nonestmen,  making  it  treason  to  ad- 
vocate or  attempt  the  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union.  That  wonld  have  been,  I 
admit,  an  act  whioh  no  man  could  justify. 
I  admit  that ;  but  it  would  have  been 
honest,  it  would  have  been  open,  it  would 
have  been  bold.  We  should  have  under- 
stood the  thing.  But  what  did  they  do  P 
They  suffered  men  to  be  entrapped,  en- 
trapped, I  say,  into  what  they  now  com- 
plaui  of — of  struggling  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union,  they  themselves  being  parties  to 
that  very  agitation,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

(a)  Hansard,  3rd  {Series,  vol.  2,  p.  823. 


very  measure  which  they  foresaw  at  the 
time  must  end  in  sef)aration,  and  then 
they  prosecute  an  unfortunate  Irishman 
for  attempting  to  agitate  that  question 
which  they  themselves  encouraged. 

What  was  done  afterwards  F  Were  there 
any  prosecutions  P  But  one,  and  we  all 
know  the  fate  of  that  prosecution.  It 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  O'OonneZi  survived  it;  he  only 
changed  or  used  a  word  or  two  of  magic 
meaning,  '*  moral  force ;  "  and  he  was 
sufTored  untouched,  not  only  suffered  to 
agitate  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  which  he  did  to  his  last  hour  in 
this  country — suffered  by  this  very  Whig 
Govemment — sutfered  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion which  they  foresaw,  if  granted,  must 
end  in  separation.  Did  ever  any  man 
know  sucn  base  hypocrisy — such  base 
hypocrisy  as  that  P  It  must  be  a  ruinous 
thing  to  repeal  this  Act  of  the  Union; 
now  that  it  has  passed,  be  it  ever  so  ini- 
quitously  passed,  yet  it  must  be  a  ruinous 
thing  to  repeal  it.  Wo  will  make  no  laws 
against  your  attempting  to  repeal  it.  We 
will  let  you  agitate,  and  have  monster 
meetings,  and  deliver  speeches  at  monster 
meetings  worse  than  any  speech  my  client 
is  accused  of  here. 

What  did  they  do  more  P  They  restored 
0*ConneU  and  several  others  who  had  been 
struck  off  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
agitating  this  question.  The  Tories  in 
some  measure  acted  consistently.  They 
did  not  pass  a  law,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  against  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
but  they  so  far  discountenanced  it,  as  to 
put  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the 
persons  who  were  favourable  to  the  repeal 
of  the  union  here.  Wh\t  did  the  Whigs 
do  P  The^  restored  the  head  and  leader 
of  that  agitation  to  the  commission  of  the 
peace ;  they  restored  several  other  magis- 
trates to  the  commission  of  the  peace  also ; 
and  now  they  say  it  is  an  offence  under 
this  new  Act  of  Parliament  to  deprive  the 
Queen  from  her  style,  honour,  and  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  say,  and  I  think  every 
honest  man  must  agree  with  me,  that  the 
very  Government  which  have  instituted 
this  prosecution,  have  been  themselves  the 
g^eat  cau«%e  of  bringing  this  country  into 
the  wretched  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
My  client  may  be  statntably  guilty,  but  he 
is  not  morally  gnilty.  I  vindicate  his 
character  which  ought  to  he  dearer,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  dearer,  to  him 
than  his  life. 

Blaek8t<me  lays  it  down  distinctly,  my 
lords,  I  must  revert  to  that  doctrine— he 
lays  it  down  distinctly  that  the  English 
people  have  a  right— you  will  find  it,  my 
lords,  in  vol.  i.,  page  147 — to  have  arms, 
and  to  use  arms  against  oppression.    He 
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lays  that  down  distinctly  in  so  many 
words,  and  I  am  not  wantonly  or  wildly 
here  preaching  doctrines  of  my  own.  I 
say  they  are  founded  upon  legal  and  con- 
stitnLional  grounds  and  principles,  and  I 
would  not  preftnme  to  address  your  lord- 
ships npon  any  other ;  bnt  I  hare  authority 
for  every  word  I  ntter— I  have  historical 
facts  for  every  word  I  ntter. 

Oh !  but  surely  we  find  that  these  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  M%fchel  and  others  are  con- 
demned P    Yes,  condemned  by  the  high 
and  the  wealthy.     Do  we  not  find  every 
day    addresses    upon    addresses,    and    Ia 
not  this  an   argument  that  this  country 
is  not  friendly  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union  P 
And  it  is  proved,  forsooth,  by  the  number 
of  loval  aodresses  which  are  now  sent  for- 
ward   to    the    present  Lord   Lieutenant, 
declaring  the  unalterable  attachment  of 
those  who  sign  thorn  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country.     Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
there  are  men,  and  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  what  are  called  the  better  ranks 
of  society — excellent  men,  religious  men, 
moral  men,  kind   men,   courteous  men; 
but  yet,  if  all  mankind  were  like  them,  we 
should  have  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the 
world.    Peace  in  their  time  is  their  first 
prayer  and  highest  aspiration.    They  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  this  life  with  grati- 
tude.  They  are  consoled  for  the  afflictions 
of  others  by  the  reflection  that  the  sn Merer 
here  is  only  in  a  state  of  trial,  upon  his 
passage  to  another    and  a  better   world. 
There  is  a  better  world,  where  the  tyrant 
mast    account    for    his    oppression,    and 
where  the  slave  will  be  redeemed  from  his 
bondage.      O   Ireland,   Lreland,   Ireland, 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
thy  children  have  for  ases  been  obliged  to 
look  to  that  other  worla  alone  as  a  release 
from  their  bondage  in  this !    If  from  past 
times  we  turn  to  tne  present  time  what  do 
we  see  P   An  Attorney  Oeneral,  an  able  law- 
yer, and  under  Special  Commissions  (a)  a 
successful  prosecutor.  Death,  death,  death 
has  followed  his  footsteps  and  marked  his 
track.    Ought  not  the  assassin  to  sufller 
for  his  crime  P — Yes.     But  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
no  civilized   nation  has  ever  yet  been  a 
nation  of  assassins.     Assassination  is  the 
crime  of   the    untutored    savage  or   the 
brutalized  slave     Ought  not  the  assassin 
to  suffer  for  his  crime  P— Yes.    But  deep, 
deep,  deep  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  have 
maae  Irishmen  slaves,  and  slaves  assassins, 
instead  of  leaving  brave  men  free  and 
happy.     Deep,  deep,  deep  is  the  guilt  of 
England,  which  by  unprovoked  and  unjust 
invasion  obtained    dominion  in  Ireland, 
and  which  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  that  dominion,  at  the  close  of 

(a)  See  bdow,  p.  l,lo8. 


seven  centuries  of  wasting  wars,  wasting 
laws,  and  still  more  wasting  policy,  finds 
it  now  neoessary  to  maintain  that  dominion 
in  Ireland  by  special  commissions,  state 
prosecutions,  and  military  force — by  the 
gibbet,  by  the  gaol,  and  by  the  swoni.    I 
hear  much,  and  £  have  read  much  in  praise 
of  the  present  governor  of  this  country 
of  his  good  intentions,  his  great  abilities, 
his  firm  purposes.    It  is  neither  my  pro- 
vince,  nor  my  wish  to  say  anything  in 
derogation  of  that  nraise.    I  move  m  a 
higher  orbit.    But  this  I  will  say,  thai 
were  the  noble  lord  the  best  of  the  good, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  he  could  not  long  maintain  the 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land under  a  common  orown,  by  the  gibbet, 
by  the  gaol,  and  by  the  sword.    The  laws 
of  eternal  justice  forbid  it.     How  is  that 
connexion  to  be  maintained  P  By  justice  — 
by  justice.     By    giving    to    Ireland    her 
rights — her  rights  by    nature,    and   her 
rights  by  compact ;  by  giving  to  Ireland 
her  own  Parliament,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.      Give  to  Ireland 
that,  and  you  may  have  the  two  countries 
unitod  for  ages  under  one  common  sove* 
reign ;  united  by  a  community  of  interests, 
hj  an  equality  of  rights,  by  mutual  affec- 
tion and  reciprocal  respect.     Bnt  if  for 
this  you  substitute  a  connexion  founded  in 
the  triumph  of  strength  over  weakness, 
you  will  have  jealousy,  and  distrust,  and 
fear,  and  hate,  and  vengeful  thoughts,  and 
blo(tdy  deeds — ^the  sure,  the  never  failing 
fruits  of  tyranny.    Give  to  Ireland  her 
own  Parliament — ^not  the  Parliament  of 
1782:    that   was   a  meteor    light  which 
fiashed  across  the  horizon — a   deceptive 
vapour  which  vanished  quicklv.     Ireland 
wants  a  fixed  star,  bright  and  lasting,  the 
genial  influence  and  reflected  radiance  of 
which  may  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  glorious 
union  of  liberty,  happiness  and  justice. 

Oh !  but  if  you  do  that,  says  my  Lord 
AUhorp,  it  will  lead  to  a  separation.  You 
cannot  have  repeal  without  its  leading  to 
a  separation ;  the  consequence  of  that  will 
be  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  a  separate 
and  independent  state.  Suppose  it  does, 
who  is  to  blame  for  that  P— England. 
What  right  has  England—has  any  country, 
to  build  or  peril  its  greatness  upon  the 
slavery,  the  degradation,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  another  country  P  Where  is  the 
right  P  Strip  this  case  of  the  disguise 
which  ambition,  and  pride,  and  love  of 
power,  and  love  of  wealth — which  the 
corrupt  passions  of  the  human  breast — 
which  the  sophistry  of  conquerors,  and 

Erinces,  and  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  and 
wyers  have  cast  around  it,  and  what  is 
it  P  It  is  this :  a  strong  man,  because  he 
is  strong,  enslaves  his  brother  man  be- 
cause he  is  weak ;  the  slave  struggles  to 
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be  free,  ftod  the  enslaver  kills  him — ^kills 
him  because  he  struggles  to  be  free.  A 
brother's  blood— 

**  It  smells  to  HeayeD, 

It  hath  the']n*imal  eldest  enrse  upon  it, 

A  brother's  murder." 

Yet  that  is  British  inyasion  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  British  conquest  in  Ireland  ;  that 
is  British  dominion  in  Ireland;  that  is 
British  civilization  in  Irleand ;  thai  is 
British  legislation  in  Ireland ;  that  is  the 
Act  of  Union.  Pass  the  Act  of  Union  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  honour,  in 
violation  of  solemn  pledges ;  pass  the  Act 
of  Union  by  terror,  by  deceit,  by  violation 
of  faith,  by  bribery,  by  corruption ;  pass 
the  Act  of  Union  and  declare  that  to 
attempt  to  repeal  that  Act  of  Union  shall 
be  rebellion,  and  then  kill,  kill,  kill  the 
Irishman.  That  is  British  justice  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  is  British  morality  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  British  Christianity  in  Ireland.  A 
Bu88ell  once  bled  upon  the  scaffold— he 
bled  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  may  his 
name  be  for  ever  embalmed  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  virtuous  and  the  brave.  A 
Bfisiell  of  the  present  day  supports  power 
against  right — prefers  war  to  peace,  to 
liberty,  lo  iastice.  A  Btissell  of  the  pre- 
sent day  calls  upon  the  men  of  Waterloo 
to  stain  the  laurels  which  now  encircle 
their  brows  with  brothers'  blood.  A 
RtisseU  of  the  present  day  calls  upon  the 
men  of  Waterloo  to  steep  in  brothers* 
blood  the  swords  which  saved  England 
and  conquered  France.  Should  the  battle 
thus  provoked  by  England  come  ;  in  that 
struggle  to  the  death  Ireland  may  perish, 
the  noise  of  her  song  may  cease,  and  the 
sound  of  her  harp  no  more  be  heard  ;  her 
cities  may  be  wasted,  and  her  habitafions 
left  without  men;  her  fruitful  valleys 
may  be  laid  desolate,  and  her  green  fields 
may  be  crimsoned  with  blood :  but  Bhonld 
the  victory  belong  to  England,  so  will  the 
guilt.  The  actions  of  men  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  event— the  actions  of 
men  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  success  or 
by  defeat.  Had  the  liberties  of  Greece 
perished  with  Leonidcu  at  Thermopylss, 
Spartan  glory  would  have  been  the  same. 
Had  the  days  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Pharsalia  {sic)  (a)  been  days  of  defeat  in- 
stead of  victory  to  Greece,  orators  might 
still  have  spoken,  and  patriots  sworn  by 
the  sacred  memory  of  the  dead.  He 
who  dies  in  battle  for  liberty  and  bis 
country,  dies  the  death  of  a  soldier  and 
sleeps  m  a  hero's  grave. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  speak  not  here 
merely  for  my  dient — I  speak  for  you  and 
your  children,  and  your  children's  chil- 
dren ;    I  speak  not  here  for  myself— my 

(«)  PlatflDA. 


lamp  of  life  is  flickering  and  must  soon  be 
extinguished;  but  were  I  now  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  uttering 
the  last  words  of  expiring  nature,  I  would 
say,  ••  may  Ireland  be  happy,  may  Ireland 
bo  free."  It  rests  with  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  this  day,  by  your  verdict  of 
acquittal — it  rests  with  you  to  contribute 
your  parts  towards  making  Ireland  happy 
and  free.  I  call  upon  you,  as  you  value 
truth,  as  you  value  justice,  as  you  value 
public  good,  as  you  value  manly  bearing 
and  pers(mal  honour,  as  you  value  and 
love  the  country  of  your  birth  and  the 
land  of  your  fathers— I  call  upon  you,  by 
your  verdict  of  acquittal  in  this  case,  to 
do  your  parts  towards  making  Ireland 
happy  and  free. 

IIeplt. 

Henn,  as  representing  the  Attorney  Gene- 
raX,  replied  for  the  Crown  (a) ;  The  counsel 
for  the  defence  has  abstained  (^om  calling 
attention  to  the  real  issues  or  to  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  them. 

The  prisoner  is  charged  with  compassing 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen,  and  with 
compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
to  force  her  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels.  The>e  offences  were  treason 
under  67  Oeo.  3.  c.  6.,  and  in  the  indictment 
in  Thiatlewood's  case(&)  were  charged  in  the 
same  way  as  here.  No  objection  was  taken 
that  the  charge  of  compassing  to  depose 
the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
these  realms  was  unintelligible,  or  that  in 
a  charge  of  compassing  to  levy  war  in 
order  to  force  the  Queen  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels  the  precise  measures 
and  counsels  should  be  set  out  In  charg- 
ing  the  grand  jury,  Ahbottt  L.C.  J.,  said  : 

"  Before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute  it 
had  been  settled  by  several  cases  Aotaally 
adjudged,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  text 
wi  iters  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  depose  the  King  from  his  royal  state 
and  title,  to  restraio  his  person,  or  to  levy  war 
against  him ;  and  all  oonspiraoies,  eonsuitations, 
and  agreements  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  were  overt  acts  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  By  this 
statute  the  compassing,  or  intending  to  commit 
these  acts — ^that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to 
restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against  him 
for  the  purposes  that  I  have  mentioned,  is  made 
a  substantive  treason  ;  and  thereby  the  law  is 
rendered  more  dear  and  plain,  both  to  those 
who  are  bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  it  It  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  add  that  it  has  been  established 
in  like  manner  " — 

And  this,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  of 
importance — 


(a)  As  to  the  right  of  reply,  see  S  St.  Tr. 
K.S.  lOlt;  5  8tlV.  N.8.  S. 

(6)  «8  St  Tt.  68211.  ^  T 
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<*that  the  pomp  and  eircaoiBtanee  of  military 
array,  such  as  uHaally  attend  regular  warfare, 
are  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  an  actual 
levying  of  war,  within  the  true  meaning  of  ihc 
aDciect  statute.  Insurrections  and  rismgs  for 
the  purpose  of  efiecting  by  force  and  numbers, 
however  ill-arranged,  proTided,  or  organized; 
acy  innovation  of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of 
supposed  public  grievances,  in  which  the  parties 
had  no  special  or  particular  interest  or  concern, 
have  been  deemed  instances  of  the  actual  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  consequently  to  compass  or 
imagine  such  an  insurrection,  in  order,  by  force 
and  numbers,  to  compel  His  Majesty  to  alter  his 
measures  or  counsels,  will  be  to  compass  or 
imiigine  the  levying  of  war  against  His  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  within  the  just  meaning  of  the 
modem  statute.  Rebellion  at  its  first  commence- 
ment is  rarely  found  in  military  discipline  or 
array,  although  a  little  success  may  soon  enable 
it  to  assume  them.*' 

Thistlewood  and  others  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  who  were  expected  to  assemble 
together  at  a  Cabinet  dinner,  at  the  house 
of  my  Lord  Harrowhy,  There  does  not 
appear,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  h  was  their  intention  to  make  the 
King  alter  any  particular  measures  or 
counsels,  and  yet,  hear  what  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott  says  here,  speak bg  of  that 
conspiracy  to  murder : 

'*  Upon  the  law,  as  applicable  to  these  sup- 
posed matters  of  fact,  I  should  tell  you  that  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  a  number  of  individuals, 
whether  in  a  private  or  public  station,  however 
high  or  important  the  public  station  may  happen 
to  be,  grounded  only  upon  private  malice  har- 
boured agaiust  them  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
private  revenge,  and  not  meant  to  be  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  any  otlier  act  or  matter, 
or  to  bring  about  any  object  of  a  public  nature, 
however  ^ious  and  criminal  such  a  conspiracy 
may  be,  does  not  in  law  constitute  the  oflTence  of 
high  treason.  But  if  the  assassination  be  meant 
as  the  signal  for,  or  commencement  of,  a  tumul- 
tuous insurrection  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
expected  to  join  the  conspirators,  and  ¥rith  a 
view,  by  force  and  numbers,  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
leaders,  or  to  compel  the  Sovereign  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  they  may  think  fit  to  dictate 
to  him ;  then  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  will 
assume  a  different  character,  and  become  an 
overt  act  of  those  species  of  treason,  which  con- 
sist in  an  intention  to  depose  the  King,  or  to 
levy  war  against  him  for  one  of  the  purposes 
before  mentioned,  and  may  also  be  an  overt  act 
of  treason  in  compassing  his  death." 

My  Lords,  I  will  just  advert  to  one 
passage  in  the  close  of  Chief  Justice 
Abbott's  summing  up  to  the  jury  ab  the 
trial  in  that  case.    He  says : 

« If  they  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  establish 
,a  provisional  government,  the  royal  functions 
would  have  ceased.  Any  attempt,  by  numbers 
and  by  force,  to  compel  Ins  Migesty  to  alter  his 


measures  and  counsels  is  most  andoabtedlj  a 
levying  of  war  within  this  Act.  An  a^ual 
rising  or  insurrection  for  the  redress  of  any  sop- 
posed  public  grievance,  was  always  considered 
as  an  actual  levying  of  war  under  the  old  statute 
of  Edward  3." 

All  the  prisoners  were  convicted  on  the 
count  which  the  counsel  for  the  defence  is 
unable  to  understand. 

Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  is 
first  of  all  charged  with  compassing, 
imagining,  inventing,  devising,  and  in- 
tending to  depose  uie  Quoen  from  her 
style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
£[ave  you  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  charge?  I  will  ask  yon  this  one 
plain  and  simple  question,  is  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  compass,  imagine,  or  invent 
to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  that  portion  of  her  dominions 
called  Ireland,  without  deposing  her  from 
the  name,  style,  and  honour  of  the  Im- 

B)rial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
oes  she  remain  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  if  you  establish  a  republic  in 
Ireland  ?  Is  a  republic  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  Sovereign  at  all?  If  yon 
establish  a  republic  in  Ireland,  can  Victoria 
be  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
And  if  a  man  compasses,  intends,  and  de- 
vises to  deprive  her  of  that  important  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  to  separate  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  seeks  to 
dismember  the  kingdom,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  as  established  in  this  country, 
and  erect  an  independent  republic,  '*one 
and  indivisible,'*  here ;  is  it  not  a  mockery 
to  say  to  you,  as  men  of  intelligence,  that 
that  does  not  amount  to  an  intention  to 
depose  the  Sovereign  from  the  royal  name, 
style,  and  honour  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Gentlemen,  is  not  the  other  charge 
equally  simple  and  as  clear — the  charge  of 
intending  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of 
constraining  Her  Majesty  by  force  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels?  My 
learned  friend  asked  over  and  over  again 
**  what  measures  and  counsels  P  "  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  state  precisely  what 
measures  or  counsels.  I  say  that  if  a  man 
compasses  and  intends  to  levy  war  for  the 
pur(>ose  of  depriving  Her  Majesty  of  a 
portion  of  her  dominions — if  he  compasses 
to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  dismember- 
ing the  kingdom — if  he  compasses  to  levy 
war  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Queen's  Government  altogether,  in  any 
part  of  her  dominions,  he  comes  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act — the 
compassing  of  the  levying  of  war,  in  order, 
by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel  her  or 
them  to  change  her  or  their  measures  or 
counsels.  What  measures  and  counsels, 
let  me  ask,  could  «he  carry  on  in  Ireland, 
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if  Ireland  were  a  republic  P  It  was  soaroel  j 
dealing  fairly  with  you  to  attempt  to  defend 
this  case,  I  would  say,  on  grounds  such 
as  these. 

Let  me  now  advert,  gentlemen,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  do  so,  to  the  topics 
which  my  learned  friend  thought  fit  to 
introduce  in  this  case — topics  which  are 
not  only  calculated  not  to  throw  any  ligjht 
upon  the  subject,  bat  rather  to  excite 
your  imagination,  to  warp  your  judg- 
ments, and  to  call  you  away  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  question,  which  you, 
upon  your  oaths,  are  bound  to  try. 

My  learned  friend  attempted  to  advo- 
cate the  right  of  the  people  to  resort  to 
arms  ;  he  onl^  went  to  this  extent,  that  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  union  by  force,  to  resist 
that  which  he  called  unjust  aggression  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  to  rescind 
that  Act  of  Parliament  which  he  has 
designated  in  terms  which  I  will  not 
repeat.  But  he  did  well  to  abstain  from 
adverting  to  the  evidence  in  this  case; 
because  although  I  do  deny  that  position 
—and  I  am  astonished  that  any  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  in  any  court  of  justice, 
should  have  advanced  such  a  doctrine — 
yet  still  I  say,  even  if  it  were  law,  it  has 
no  application  to  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
whom  he  defended ;  because,  gentlemen, 
my  learned  friend  spoke  to  you  of  the 
blessings  which  would  result  from  the 
restoration  to  this  country  of  its  own 
Parliament,  and  the  expression  slipped  out, 
of  a  Parliament "  under  one  common  sove- 
reign." Is  that  the  object  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  barP  Are  the  publications  you 
have  heard  read  expressive  of  any  such 
intention  on  the  subject  P  What  becomes, 
then,  of  all  the  splendid  declamation 
which  you  have  heard  a^inst  the  Act  of 
Union,  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and  of  the 
restoration  to  Ireland  of  her  Parliament, 
and  her  one  common  sovereign  p  Does 
not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  repudiate  it  P 
Does  he  not  deny  and  condemn,  as  ridicu- 
lous, the  restoration  of  a  common  Parlia- 
ment, under  one  common  sovereign  P 
Does  he  not  treat  it  as  mere  idle  humbug, 
and  proclaim  in  t«rms  no  human  being 
can  misunderstand,  that  his  object — his 
only  object,  is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
not  the  restoration  of  our  Parliament 
"  under  a  common  sovereign,"  but  the 
establishment  of 
'*  an  independent  republic,  one  and  indivisible  ?  " 

Has  my  learned  friend,  notwithstanding 
his  energy  and  zeal,  ventured  to  go  the 
length  of  that  P  He  has  attempted  to  justify 
what  I  think  is  uigustifiable,  but  he  has  not 
attempted  to  justify  that  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  charged ;  and  I  w^-h,  therefore, 
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rather  surprised  that  my  learned  friend 
should  have  misspent  his  energies,  and 
wasted  his  time,  in  trying  to  establish  a 
doctrine  which  had  not  the  slightest  bear- 
ing upon  the  case  before  you,  and  which 
I  must,  humble  and  feeble  as  I  am,  pro- 
test against  as  grossly  ille^.  Gentle- 
men, are  we  in  a  court  of  justice  P  Are 
yen  empanelled  there,  under  the  existing 
constitution,  to  try  a  person  charged  with 
felony  P  Are  the  judges  on  the  bench  in- 
vested with  legal  authority  P  Is  Queen 
Victoria  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  arc  we  her  subjects  P  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  what  is  the  present  constitution 
as  established  by  lawP  That  there  was 
at  the  time  to  which  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Holmes,  thinks  fit  to  advert,  an  Irish 
Parliament  and  an  English  Parliament,  I 
do  not  deny :  but  they  were  both  under 
one  common  sovereign.  There  was  no 
republic  even  then.  What  is  the  case 
nowP  Is  there  not  by  the  established 
law  of  the  country  one  United  Kinadom  P 
My  learned  friend  has  forgot,  or  aid  not 
choose  to  go  a  little  further  back ;  he  might 
have  looked  a  little  further  back,  and 
have  found  that  at  one  time  England  and 
Scotland  were  distinct  and  separate  king- 
doms, but  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  statute  was  passed  uniting  Scot- 
land to  England,  and  thenceforth  England 
and  Scotland  became  one  United  King- 
dom, called  Great  Britain.  And  gentle- 
men, there  were  then  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  having  separate  legislatures, 
under  one  common  sovereign  ;  but  both 
Parliaments  thought  fit  to  pass  Acts 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms;  and  from  that 
moment  the  established  law  of  both  conn- 
tries  is  this— that  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land form  one  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
eovcmed  by  one  common  sovereign,  and 
has  one  common  legislature,  and  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  represented  in 
one  Parliament.  It  is  not  one  country 
making  laws  for  another ;  it  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  making  laws 
for  all. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  here  that 
wc  are  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
Ireland  has  or  has  not  a  proper  number 
of  representatives  in  that  Parliament  P 
What  power  have  vou,  gentlemen,  or  my 
learned,  friend,  or  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
to  decide  that  question  P  It  is  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land — the  constitution  is 
fixed  and  settled — and  as  you  value  the 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  your 
country,  let  me  implore  of  you  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  energetic  address  of  my 
learned  Iriend,  or  induced  to  entertain, 
for  a  moment,  the  opinion  that  it  is  justi- 
;  fiablo  by  force  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
the  law.  Is  every  man  to  set  up  his  own 
'  opinion  P 
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Holmes :  I  did  not  Bay  every  man ;  T. 
said  the  people. 

Henn:  My  friend  says  not  each  man, 
bnt  the  people.  What  is  it  that  oonsti- 
tntes  the  people  P  If  yon  take  every  man 
in  Irelana,  as  the  oonstitntion  now  exists, 
Ireland  is  bnt  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  Scotland  or  as  York  is  ;  and, 
gentlemen,  it  is  monstrons  to  say  that  any 
persons,  no  matter  in  what  numbers,  are 
justified  in  resorting  to  force  to  procure  a 
change  in  the  law.  Resistance  is  a 
different  thing.  I  do  not  deny  that.  In 
certain  cases  they  may  be  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  force,  to  resist  an  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights ;  but  I  say 
that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  that  the 
people,  or  any  portion  of  the  people,  can 
resoHi  to  force  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
the  existing  laws.  Qentlemen,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  law  if  that  was  the 
law.  [If  the  Union  is  to  be  repealed,  it 
must  not  be  by  force.] 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  tend  to  show  that  ISIbr, 
Miichel  sought  by  force  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  But  let  us  see 
whether  he  did  not,  by  these  publications, 
express  an  intent  to  depose  the  Qneen 
from  the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  whether  he  did  not  intend  to 
levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  constraining 
her  by  force  to  change  her  measures  or 
counsels,  and  express  those  intentions  bv 
the  publications  that  have  been  proved. 
I  shall  not  trouble  ^ou  by  going  through 
them  all  in  detail,  but  I  shall  just 
call  your  attention  to  some  parts  of 
them,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that 
when  you  come  to  consider  them  calmly, 
you  will  see  that  they  not  only  do  bear 
the  construction  which  we  put  upon  them, 
but  that  the  prisoner  himself  would  very 
little  thank  nis  learned  counsel,  if  he 
denied  that  they  did  bear  that  very  con- 
struction which,  I  think,  you  will  be  of 
opinion  they  do  bear.  It  would  be  almost 
an  insult  to  his  honour  to  shirk  from 
avowing  at  the  bar  what  he  has  expressed 
in  language  more  explicit  than  I  could 
utter,  in  the  very  publications  that  will  go 
before  you. 

[Counsel  proceeded  to  review  the  evi- 
dence in  detail.] 

You  will  have  the  whole  before  you, 
and  if  you  can  spell  out  anything  that 
will  take  the  sting  out  of  it,  if  yon  enter- 
tain a  rational  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  Gk)d  forbid  he  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  do  protest  I 
should  deeplv  regret  that  in  any  case  a 
lury  should  be  infiuenced  by  any  feeling 
but  that  of  simply  fulfilling  and  discharg- 
ing their  duty,  of  trying  what  the  real 


question  is,  or  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
if  there  was  the  Slightest  doubt  that  any 
reasonable  or  rational  man  conld  enter- 
tain. But  I  will  affect  no  mock  liberality; 
I  will  not  profess  any  false  humanity ;  I 
say  sincerely,  I  do  desire  the  oonviction  of 
a  man  charged  with  offences  of  this  nature, 
if  his  guilt  is  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  reasonable  doubt.  Deeply 
as  I  might  lament  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  himself,  there  are  interests 
here  concerned  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  the  interests  of  any  individual — gen- 
tlemen, the  interests  of  the  country  are 
at  stake.     He  says,  gentlemen, 

*'  He  has  only  endeavoured  to  punuade  his 
countrymen  that  they  will  never  gain  their 
liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them." 

Does  that  support  the  charge  that  he  de- 
vised the  levying  of  war  P 

G-entlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  nearly 
done.  There  is  one  topic  which  was 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  my 
learned  friend's  speech,  upon  which  I 
shall  just  make  one  or  two  observations, 
and  no  more.  He  commented  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  jury.  I  ask  you  this, 
when  yon  are  considering  what  Mr.  Miichel 
intended  by  those  publications,  when  yoti, 
upon  your  sworn  oaths,  are  considering 
did  he  pnbliBli  those  doctrines,  did  he 
compass  and  intend  to  depose  the  Queen, 
or  levy  war  to  constrain  her  to  change 
her  measures,  did  he  express  those  inten- 
tions in  those  publications — I  ask  you 
what  aid  you  will  derive,  and  how  it  will 
assist  you  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion, 
to  know  how  many  jurors  were  struck  off, 
and  how  many  were  challenged  P  Would 
it  not  rather  mislead  vou  P  Can  it  assist 
you  P    And  why  should  it  be  introduced  P 

Holmes :  It  was  the  Attorney  General 
who  adverted  to  it. 

Henn:  The  Attorney  General  repelled 
an  attack  that  was  maae  on  himself  per- 
sonally.   But,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to 
the  striking  of  the  jury,  why  has  it  been 
adverted  to  at  all?    It  is  Mle  undoubted 
law  of  the  land,  that  a  prisoner  charged 
with  felony  is  entitled  to  challenge  twenty 
peremptorily ;  and  it  is  equally  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  those  actinc"  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  are  anthorised  to  set  by  any 
number,  unless  the  panel   be  exhaosted, 
that  they  think  are  not  proper  persons  to 
be  empanelled.     Gentlemen,  the  prisoner 
exercised  his  privilege,  and  properly.     No 
one  would  ever  impute  anything  to  a  pri- 
soner for  doing  so,  it  is  his  right.     Bnt  it 
is  the  right  equally  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  set  by  persons ;  and  we  all  know 
that  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  that 
may  render  it  unwise  and  unsafe  {sic)  (not 
to  set  by  iurors)  without  any  impeach- 
ment on  their  moral  honesty  whatever. 
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Some  men  maj  be  feeble,    Rome   timid 
and  some  {ire|iidiced ;    bat  what  reason 
on  earth  is  there  to  suppose  that  those 
concerned  for  the  Crown  haye  any  object 
but  this,  to  have  the  prisoner  fairly  tried  P 
I  can  well  conceive  that  a  prisoner  con- 
scious of   guilt  (though  no  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  gnilt^  until  he  is  tried),  might 
exercise  bis  privilege,  and  would  have  a 
right  to  do  it,  to  set  aside  those  jurors 
whom  he  thought  would  pronounce  an 
honest  verdict.    But  what  motive  can  the 
Crown  have  to  exercise  its  power  in  that 
way?    Why  should  not  credit  be  g^ven 
to  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty  that  he  is  acting  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously ?    What  motive  can  there  be 
but  to  have  the  law  fairly  administered  P 
And  I  would  ask  you,  what  would  be  the 
opinion  of  any  sensible  man  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  if  a  prisoner  was 
permitted  to  put  what  men  he   pleased 
upon  a  jury,   and  the  Crown  were   re- 
strained from   exercising  its    privilege  P 
You  have  heard  of  the  trial  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  array.    The  trial  was  whether 
the  panel  had  been  fairly  arrayed  or  not ; 
and  the  Crown  are  reproached  because  the 
o£Eicer8  of  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  make 
a  certain  number  stand  by.     Gentlemen, 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  you  have  to  try  to-day,  for  we 
must  come  back  to  that ;  and  you,  upon 
your  oaths,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber that  were  struck  off,  without  reference 
to  the  number  that  were  challenged,  and 
wi1>hout  reference  to  any  of  the  topics 
which  yon  have  heard  urged  this  day  on 
the  part  of  the  defence — you  will  say  upon 
your  solemn  oaths  whether  you  do  believe 
that  the  prisoner  intended  either  the  de^ 
position  of  the  Qneen,  or  the  levying  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  charged,  and  ex- 
pressed either  or  both  of  those  intents  in 
the  publications  that  have  been  read.     If, 
after  a  fair  and  oalm  consideration  of  them 
in  your  room,  after  you  have  heard  from 
the  bench  the  law  applicable  to  this  case, 
you  do  really  and  seriously  entertain  a 
conscientious. doubt,  give  the  prisouer  the 
benefit  of  it ;   if  vou  do  not,  pronounce 
your  verdict  accordingly.  Satisff  your  own 
consciences,  and  go  home  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  approving  conscience,  utterly 
regardless  of  what  the  public  may  say  upon 
ei&er  side.    No  matter  what  the  political 
opinions,  or  the  religious  sentiments  which 
have  been  improperly  introduced  here  of 
any  person  in  the  community ;  satisfy  your 
own  consciences,  and  I  am  'sure  you  will 
satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  and,  therefore, 
those  who  prosecute  for  the  crown. 

SuMvmft  17P. 

MooRB,  J. :   Gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  a 
great  deal  of  this  case  will  depend,  indeed 


I  may  say  the  entire  of  it,  upon  the  oon- 
stmotion  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  docu- 
ments that  have  been  laid  before  you  in 
evidence ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you,  that  the  construction  of  those 
documents  rests  altogether  and  exclusively 
with  you.  The  low  has  cast  upon  the  jury 
the  responsibility  and  due  discharge  of 
that  duty,  and  the  law  expects  that  you 
will  discharge  it  to  the  best  of  your  sense 
and  of  your  judgment,  and  upon  that 
alone. 

Gentlemen,  the  Attorney  Ooneral  called 
your  attention  to  the  mode  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  jury  and  the  occurrences  of 
yesterday.  We  would  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  have  prevented  any  recurrence  to 
any  such  topic  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  if 
it  was  not  that  he  himself  had  been  in 
some  de^ee  sought  to  be  personally  im- 
plicated in  the  formation  of  the  jury ;  and 
we  thought  it  was  but  just  and  right  that 
a  man  upon  whom  a  personal  imputation 
had  been  sought  to  be  cast,  should  be 
afforded,  or  at  least  not  stopped  of  the 
opportunity,  of  vindicating  himself  from 
any  such  imputation,  if  there  was  any 
man  in  the  community  who  believed  that 
it  was  justly  attributed.  Gentlemen,  that 
topic  should  be  altogether  dismissed  from 
your  consideration. 

Another  topic  to  which  the  Attomev 
Cfenoral  has  alluded,  and  from  which,  1 
confess,  I  wish  he  had  abstained,  is,  what 
he  has  called  the  notorious  efforts  made 
to  intimidate  the  jury.  If  any  such  efforts 
have  been  made  to  intimidate  the  iff  J,  I 
am  unacquainted  with  them.  Ir  the 
Attorney  Chnwal  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  give  evidence  of  that  kind,  and 
thought  he  could  make  it  le^lf  he  of 
oourse  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  That  topic 
also  you  will  dismiss  from  your  considera- 
tion ;  and  if  any  efforts  have  been  made 
before  you  came  into  that  box,  or  since, 
I  do  earnestly  trust  and  hope  that  you 
will  treat  them  with  contempt  and  dis- 
regard. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  also 
introduced  some  irrelevant  topics.  He 
began  with  expressing  his  opinion,  and  I 
find  no  fault  with  him  for  doing  so,  as  to 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  client; 
but,  gentlemen,  let  Mr.  MiteJ^l  have  put 
forward  thoBe  publications  with  the  utmost 
honesty  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, yet  what  uas  that  to  say  if  those  pub- 
lications are  in  reality  found  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  P 

Mr.  Holmes  has  also  adverted  to  another 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  topic — ^indeed 
I  cannot  find  any  great  fault  with  him  for 
doing  so,  because  it  sprang  out  of  the  con- 
cluding obser?ations  of  the  Attorney  ^en- 
eval,— >the  fact,  which  probably  is  the  case 
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(but  although  in  oonrt  I  waa  not  aware  of 
the  fact),  that  the  Crown  set  aside  no  less 
than  39  individuals  of  those  who  were 
on  the  panel;  that  topic,  likewise,  you 
ought  to  ezolude  from  jour  considera- 
tion. 

The  party  accused  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  challenging  peremptorily  20  per- 
sons; he  is  not  bound  to  assign  any 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  ;  and 
could  anything  in  the  worla  be  more 
monstrously  unjust  than  for  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  to  get  up  and  say — "  Oh, 
he  was  so  diffident  of  the  justice  of  his 
case  that  he  exercised  his  privilege  and 
challenged  twenty  peremptorily^ "  P  (Gen- 
tlemen, I  do  not  belieye  there  is  a  man  in 
the  land  who  would  be  capable  of  advanc- 
ing such  a  proposition  ;  t  am  sure  if  any 
one  did  he  would,  deservedly,  be  scouted 
out  of  court  for  it.  Well,  the  law  has 
given  to  the  Crown  a  corresponding  pri- 
vilege of  setting  aside  persons  untu  the 
panel  is  exhausted  ;  and  why  should  it  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  to  the 
jnryP 

G-entlemen  of  the  jury,  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  the  very  learned  and 
able  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
ffuilty  of  an^  greater  irrelevanoies  than 
those  to  which  I  have  adverted.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  he  has  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  topics  perfectly  foreign 
and  irrelevant  to  the  questions  ^ou  have 
to  decide  ;  and  many  of  them  topics  which 
in  no  court  of  justice  ought  to  nave  been 
allowed  to  oe  introauced.  He  has 
told  ^ou  that  Ireland  is  an  enslaved 
country ;  he  has  gone  into  the  history  of 
the  Union  ;  he  has  gone  into  the  history 
of  the  country  before  the  Union ;  he  has 
denied  the  competency  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  an  Act  for  the  passing  of  the 
Union.  Gentlemen,  let  the  Union  be 
good,  let  it  be  bad,  let  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  passed  be  right  or 
proper,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  cor- 
ruption in  passing  that  Act  of  Union,  what 
has  constituted — as  has  been  already  put 
to  you  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown— 
what  has  constituted  this  court,  or  you  in 
the  jury-box,  as  the  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  that  P  There  is  no  issue  in  the  case 
at  all  resting  upon  any  such  subject ;  and 
I  cannot  account  for  my  learned  and  able 
friend,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  hold- 
ing as  high  a  position  as  any  man  ever 
did,  resortiuff  to  such  topics;  because, 
gentlemen,  when  he  concluded  his  speech 
he  demonstrated  to  you,  that  he  was  unable 
to  say  one  single  syllable  upon  the  publi- 
cations which  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  this  indictment. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  indicted  for  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  an  Aot  of  Parliament 


that   has   bat   very   recently  come  into 
operation.    That  Act  is  entitled 
**  An  Aot  for  the  better  vecority  of  the  Crown 
and  Grovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  by  the  third  section  it  is  enacted, 

'*  That  if  any  person  whatsoever  after  the  pass  • 
ing  of  this  Act  shall,  within  the  United  Kingdom 
or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most  Gracious 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  (tf  the  United  Kingdom  '* — 

if  a  man  should  do  that,  and  express  such 
compassing  or  intention  by  a  publication 
in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  open  and 
advised  speaking,  that  in  that  case  it 
would  be  felony  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  And,  gentlemen,  there  is 
another  portion  of  the  Act  wluch  says, 
that  if  any  man  shall  compass 

**  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
or  successors,  within  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measures  or  counsels ;  " 

and  shall  also  express  that  intent  by  any 
advised  publication,  in  printing,  or  in 
writing,  or  by  open  and  advised  speaking, 
that  man  is  also  guilty  of  the  offence  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act  of  Parliament.  Now 
to  constitute  an  offence  under  this  Act  of 
Parliament  it  will  be  necessary  that  two 
things  should  concur. 

First  of  all  there  roust  be  a  compassuig 
or  an  intention  of  one  of  the  things  pro- 
hibited by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  And 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  that  there  should 
have  been  such  a  compassing  in  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner ;  but  ne  must  have  gone 
further,  and  have  expressed  that  compass- 
ing and  intention  by  publication  in  print- 
ing, or  in  writing,  or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking. 

The  first  thing  you  will  have  to  inquire 
into  is,  has  there  been  a  publication  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar — ^whether  the  two 
publications,  the  one  of  the  6th  of  May, 
and  the  other  of  the  13th  of  May — ^whether 
those  documents,  or  either  of  them,  are 
brought  home,  and  are  to  be  attributed 
to,  and  considered,  as  the  publication  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

[The  prisoner  is  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  The  United  Irishman  ;  he  signed 
the  copies  lodged  at  the  Stamp  Office; 
and  other  copies  were  purchased  at  the 
office  of  The  Uniied  Iriahman.l  It  there- 
fore appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion raised ;  indeed,  to  do  iustice  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  they  have  not 
sought  to  raise  any  question  of  the  kind ; 
but  as  the  publication  is  a  material  and 
important  fact  in  the  present  case,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  publication, 
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and  I  think  I  am  warranted  m  saying  to 
yon,  that  there  is  not  one  particle  of  doubt 
that  those  two  publioations  of  the  6th  and 
18th  May,  whether  he  be  innocent  or 
whether  he  be  goilty,  are  the  pnblioations 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  the  oon- 
sequence  of  whioh,  if  they  are  bad,  he 
is  responsible. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  that  should 
be  your  opinion,  one  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  constitute  a  crime  is 
then  fully  established  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  namely,  the  publication  of  the 
two  documents  giyen  in  eyidence. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  if  you 
are  satisfied  of  publication,  do  you  collect 
from  those  documents,  satisfactorily  to 
your  own  minds,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  intended  by  them,  either  to 
depose  Her  Majesty,  or  to  depriye  Her 
Majesty  of  her  imperial  title,  or  to  levy 
war  against  Her  Majesty  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels  P 

The  only  evidence  that  has  been  laid 
before  you  ae  to  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Mitchel,  is  the  publications  themselves. 
You,  therefore,  will  have  to  take  those 
publications  into  your  juxy-room;  you 
will  have  to  read  them  over  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  the  strictest  attention ; 
you  will  not  give  a  strained  or  forced 
meaning  to  any  part  of  them,  to  the  pre- 
judice or  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner; 
yon  will  not  of  course  pervert  any  passage 
to  do  him  mischief,  nor  pervert  any  pas- 
sage to  do  him  service.  You  will  read 
those  documents  as  if  jou  were  reading 
them  in  your  chamber,  and  not  in  the 
jury-room;  you  will  say  what  are  the 
impressions  that  they  honestly  and  fairly 
make  on  your  minds  and  judgments ;  you 
will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  them 
your  best  understanding,  and  having  done 
so,  you  will  then  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce, upon  your  oaths,  whether  the 
Grown  has,  or  has  not,  put  the  right  in- 
terpretation upon  the  documents  they 
have  given  in  evidence. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  in  this 
case  that  very  remarkable  circumstance 
that  probably  neyer  existed  in  any  other 
case ;  certainly  neyer  existed  in  any  case 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  Crown 
has,  in  the  indictment,  attached  certain 
meanings  to  certain  passages  contained 
in  those  i)ublication8.  The  Attorney 
Oen&ral  in  his  opening  statement  read  to 
you  the  passages,  and  stated  to  you  the 
meaning  which  he  thought  those  passages 
bore.  The  able  oounsel  for  the  prisoner 
never  onoe  adyerted  to  those  publioations, 
and  never  made  a  single  observation 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Attorney  OenercU,  either  in  the  indict- 
ment, or  in  his  statement,  had  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  either  of  those 


papen.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  it  was 
a  case  in  which  any  thing  would,  or 
ought,  to  be  taken  against,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prisoner,  you  haye  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  the  first  in  the  land, (a)  has  felt 
nimself  unable  to  offer  to  you  any  obser- 
rations  upon  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments, beyond  stating  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  has  not  attempted  to  assign  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  has  been  attri- 
buted by  the  drown  to  them.  That  how- 
eyer  ought  not  to  determine  this  case,  or 
influence  your  minds.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  has  taken  the  course  which 
he  thought  most  beneficial  to  his  client ; 
but  if  he  abstained  from  adyertin^  to  the 
purport  and  meaning  of  the  publications 
in  question,  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
are  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  interpre- 
tation and  meaning  giyen  by  the  Crown 
is  the  true  and  correct  one.  But  before 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  in- 
terpretation is  the  wrong  one,  you  would, 
of  course,  satisfy  your  own  minds,  and  see 
what  is  the  other  interpretation  that  can, 
or  ought  to  be  fairly  put  upon  the  docu- 
ments which  haye  been  laid  before  you  in 
evidence. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  intent  that  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to — and  I  think  it 
would  oe  proper  to  keep  them  distinot— 
is  the  intent  to  deprive  or  depose  Her 
Majesty  from  the  sinrle,  honour,  or  royal 
name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  I  shall  call  your  attention, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  passages  in 
the  different  publications  which  appear  to 
me  to  bear  upon  that  intent.  Now  before 
you  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages that  may  more  directly  bear  on  the 
point  in  question,  it  may  be  material  and 
important  to  consider  the  light  in  which 
the  prisoner  brings  himself  forward,  and 
the  general  opinions  that  he  thinks  fit  to 
promulgate  in  his  own  paper.  And  in 
the  commencement  of  the  first  document, 
namely,  the  report  of  the  speech  which 
he  is  alleged  to  haye  made  in  Limerick, 
be  says  tms : 

"  Mob  law  itself  in  Ireland  la  far  better  than 
Government  law  — that  well-ordered  and  civi- 
lized Bjstein  that  slays  iU  millions  of  human 
beings  within  the  year.  I  tell  you  that  rather 
than  endure  one  other  year  of  British  dominion, 
I  would  take  a  provisional  government  selected 
out  of  the  men  that  are  beUowing  there  in  the 

street." ^__ 

(a)  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  *'  Hohnes,  Robert," 
(1765-1859)  where  it  is  stated  that  Holmes  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  largest  practice  in  the 
Irish  Courts,  and  that  he  refused  to  take  silk, 
or  to  accept  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  He 
married  Robert  Emmet's  sister,  and  after  the 
latter's  rising  was  imprisoDcd  as  a  snspeet. 
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What  is  the  ordinary  and  natural 
meaning,  as  we  understand  it,  of  a  pro- 
yiaional  government  P  Can  yon  reoon- 
oile  the  existence  of  provisional  ^yern- 
ment,  in  the  sense  in  whioh  it  is  used 
in  this  pablioation,  with  the  existence 
of  a  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  F 
Can  there  be  anj  doabt  to  anybody,  who 
does  not  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  what 
has  been  going  forward  in  the  world,  that 
this  reference  is  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
visional government  that  has  lately  taken 
place  and  been  set  np  in  a  neighbouring 
country  P  You  caimot  but  remember, 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  that 
provisional  government  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
reigning  mouarch  from  his  title,  crown, 
and  dignity ;  and  you  are  to  say  whether 
or  not,  looking  at  this  passage  according 
to  its  fair  and  nacural  interpretation,  that 
the  man  who  avows  his  hatred  to  British 
dominion,  and  sooner  than  endure  it  for 
a  year,  would  lake  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, whether  that  does  not  of  itself, 
almost  necessarily  and  inevitably,  imply 
the  contemplation  of  certain  events,  by 
which  a  provisional  government  might  be 
established,  and  the  reigning  monarch 
dethroned  and  deposed  P 

**  Nor  can  I  condemn  the  altcTnative  put  by 
Mr.  Meagher,  who  says,  when  the  last  coti^tita- 
tional  appeal  shall  be  made,  and  shall  fail, — 
Chea  up  with  the  barricades  and  iuvoke  the  God 
of  battles." 

Now,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Meagher  as  expressed  in  that  publication  P 
Not  that  the  barricades  were  to  be  piled 
np  at  once  ~not  that  tho  God  of  battles 
was  to  be  invoked  at  once — but  that  con- 
stitutional appeals  were  to  be  made,  might 
still  be  made,  and  that  until  the  last  con- 
stitutional appeal  was  made,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  the  God  of  battles  was  to  be 
invoked.  But,  gentlemen,  see  whether 
Mr.  Mitchel,  who  says  he  does  not  con- 
demn that  doctrine,  is  satisfied  with  it, 
and  whether  he  does  not  go  considerably 
ferther.    For  he  says : 

"  Can  I  repudiate  this — who  hold  that  cou£ti- 
tutional  appeals  are  long  since  closed  against  us. 
and  that  we  have  even  now  no  resource  except — 
when  we  have  the  means  and  the  pluck  to  do 
it — the  barricades  and  the  God  of  battles  ?  *' 

Why,  gentlemen,  he  goes  far  beyond 
what  Mr.  Mmgher  had  done.  He  fully 
approved  of  what  Mr.  Meagher  had  said, 
for  he  says  he  goes  further— he  says, 
there  is  no  constitutional  appeal  remain- 
ing to  be  made;  that  that  time  has 
CBsed  by;  nothing  now  remains — "we 
ve  now  no  resource,  except — when  we 
have  the  means  and  tlie  pluck  to  do  it — 
'He  barricades  and  the  God  of  battles." 


Well,  geBtlexaea^  he  goes  farther,  and 
says: 

**  Whatever  has  beea  done  or  said  by  the 
most  disaffected  person  in  all  Ireland,  against 
the  existence  of  the  party  that  calls  itself  the 
Government,  nothing  can  go  too  ihr  for  me." 

Gentlemen,  we  unfortunately  know  that 
there  have  been  disaffected  men  in  Ire- 
land; that  those  disaffected  men  have 
gone  to  the  full  extent  of  high  treason ; 
and  Mr.  MUchel  tells  you,  in  the  most 
direct  terms,  that  nothing  that  has  been 
done,  nothing  that  has  been  said  by  the 
most  disaffected  man  in  Ireland,  that  he 
does  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  it.  And 
said  against  what  P  Against  the  existence 
of  the  party  which  calE  itself  the  Govern- 
ment. Wny,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
Government  P  It  is  not  the  minister  of 
the  day,  according  to  the  interpretation 
here  used,  that  means  the  Gt)vernment ; 
but  the  Government  to  be  collected  from 
the  meaning  of  the  other  portions  of  it — 
the  Government  of  England,  constituted 
of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  any  disaffected  man 
has  done  or  said  against  the  existence  of 
that  Grovemment  that  does  not  meet  with 
the  full  approbation  of  Mr.  MUchel. 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  come  now  to  the 
next  passage  : 

*'  I  am  here  not  as  a  Jacobin  (which  I  am 
not) — nor  as  a  Communist  (which  I  am  not) — 
nor  even  as  a  Republican  (which  X  am) ;  but 
simply  and  merely  because  I  am  a  bitter  and 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  British  (jovem- 
ment." 

He  announces  himself  a  Bicpublican. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  publication  of  the 
13th  of  May,  you  will  nnd  this : 

**I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  for  one  am  not 
'  loyal.'  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Qaeen  of 
England,  nor  unalterably  attached  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  In  fact,  I  love  my  own  barn 
better  than  that  house.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  Jehovah  anointed  kings.  The  thing  has 
long  since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture.*' 

What  has  grown  a  monstrous  impos- 
ture P  In  the  preceding  passage  with 
resneot  to  kings,  he  tells  vou  he  is  not 
weaded  to  the  Queen  of  England.  He  says 
afterwards,  in  the  same  passage,  that 
"  the  time  is  long  past  when  Jehovah 
anointed  kings.  The  thing  has  long 
since  grown  a  monstrous  imposture. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  to  say  what  is  the 
thing  that  he  there  refers  to ;  and  if  you 
believe  that  the  thing  is  the  sorereign 
royalty  of  Her  Majesty,  you  then  hare 
him  pronouncing  that  *'  the  thing  has 
grown  a  monstrous  imposture," 

**  and  has  been  already  in  some  civilised 
countries  detected  as  such,  and  drummed  out 
accordingly.  A  modem  king,  my  friends,  is  no 
more  like  an  ancient  anointed  shepherd  of  the 
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people,  than  an  archbishop's  apron  is  like  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  There  is  no  divine  right 
now  but  in  the  sovereign  people.'* 

Well»  gentlemen,  the  next  paasage  sajs, 
"  As  for  the  institutions  of  tne  oonntry." 
Now,  what  would  you  understand  or  mean 
by  the  institutions  of  the  country  P  It 
would  appear  thai  the  institutions  of  the 
country  would  be  composed,  among  others, 
of  what  constituted  the  government  of 
the  country,  of  the  Queen,  Lords,  and 
CommoDs;  and  he  tells  you,  ''As  for 
the  institaldons  of  the  country,  I  loathe 
and  despise  them."  He  then  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  Their  last  hour  is  at  hand ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  live  in  the  days  when  I  shall  witness 
the  utter  downfall,  and  trample  upon  the  grave 
of  the  moirt  portentous,  the  grandest,  meanest, 
and  cruellest  tyranny  that  ever  deformed  this 
worid-" 

Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  say 
whether,  if  these  passages  stood  alone, 
they  do  not  furnish  an  inference,  taken 
in  their  natural  meaning,  to  support  the 
intent  that  has  been  attributed  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  passage  which  I  am  now  about  to 
call  your  attention  to  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  passage  which  is  most  deserving  of 
your  consideration  : 

*'  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  vague  feeling  was 
upon  them  of  the  real  meaning  and  tendency  of 
all  these  meetings — of  what  all  this  must  end  in, 
and  to  what  haven  they,  and  you,  and  we,  are 
all  in  a  happy  hour  inevitably  drifting  together, 
my  friends — €be  people's  sovereignty." 

That  is  what  he  alleged  they  were  all 
drifting  towards  —  "the  people's  sove- 
reignty." Now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
have  to  say  whether  you  can  reconcile 
with  your  own  notions,  with  your  own 
meaning  and  understanding  of  these  ex- 
pressions, that,  when  the  prisoner  tells 
you  *'  you  are  all  drifting  to  the  people's 
sovereignty/'  he  does  not  mean  that 
sovereignty  that  would  be  in  the  people, 
exclusive  of  that  sovereignty  which,  by 
our  constitution,  is  vested  in  Her  Majesty. 

"  Give  up  for  ever  that  old  interpretation  you 
put  upon  the  word  'Repeal.'  Uepeal  is  no 
priest  movement,  it  is  no  sectarian  movement,  it 
is  no  money  swindle,  nor  '  Eighty-two '  delusion, 
nor  puffery,  nor  0'C<onneIlism,  nor  Mullaghmast 
*green-eap*  stage-play,  nor  loud-sounding  in- 
anity of  any  sort  got  up  for  any  man's  profit  or 
praise.  It  is  the  mighty,  passionate  struggle  of 
a  nation  hastening  to  be  bom  into  new  national 
life;  in  the  which  unspeakable  throes  all  the 
parts,  and  powers,  and  elements  of  our  Irish  ex- 
istence—our confederations,  our  Protestant 
Kepeal  associations,  our  tenant-hght  societies, 
our  clubs,  cliques,  and  committees,  amidst  con- 
cisions enough,  and  the  saddest  jostling  and 
jumbling,  are  all   inevitably   tending,  however 


unconsciously,  to  one  and  the  same  illustrious 
goal." 

I  ask  you  whether  the  plain  import  and 
meaniog  and  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
that  is  not,  that  that  constitution  waa  to 
be  abolished  when  the  goal  was  aooom- 
pdished,  which  would  be  the  deposition  of 
Her  Majesty  from  her  throne  and  crown. 

— **iiOt  a  golden  link,  or  a  patchwork  parlia- 
ment, or  a  College-green  chapel-of-ease  to 
Saint  Stephen's — ^but  an  Irish  republic — one  and 
indivisible." 

Now,  gentleiuen,  you  are  to  say  whether 
the  man  who  contemplates  the  occurrence 
of  events  to  end  in  "an  Irish  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,"  that  the  various  meet- 
ings were  all  tending  to,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ending  in  '*  an  Irish  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,"  whether  he  did  not 
necessarily  imply  the  deprivation  and 
deposition  of  Her  Majesty  from  her  im- 
perial throne  P  There  are  no  two  things 
more  inconsistent  with  each  other — no  two 
ideas  more  opposed  to  each  other — no  two 
expressions  more  contradictory  to  each 
other,  than  that  of  a  republic  to  a  monar- 
chy; and  any  man  who  does  avow  his 
desire  to  compass  and  obtain  a  republic, 
must  inevitably  intend  and  imaguie  the 
deposition  and  destruction  of  the  monar- 
chy. The  two  things  cannot  combine ; 
the  destruction  of  one  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  other.  And  if,  looking  to 
the  natural  import,  tenor,  and  meaniug  of 
the  words  used,  you  think  that  he  did 
compass  and  intend  to  have  a  republic, 
there  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  implied 
in  that  compassing  an  intention  to  deprive 
Her  Majesty  of  her  imperial  throne. 

Gentlemen,  in  adverting  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  indictment,  namely,  the 
intent  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  change  of 
measures  and  counsels,  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  told  you,  in  his  able  and 
eloquent  address,  that  there  were  no  parti- 
cular measures  laid  in  that  indictment; 
that  there  had  been  no  proof  given  of  an^ 
particular  measure  or  counsel  which  it 
was  alleged  Mr.  Mitchsl  had  an  object  in 
changing,  or  getting  changed,  by  levyinjs^ 
war  against  Her  Majesty.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  very  true,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
and  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my  brother 
judge,  that  in  point  of  law,  in  order  to 
constitute  the  offence  mentioned  in  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  not  necessary 
either  to  have  specified  in  the  indictment 
any  particular  measure  or  counsel  which 
the  levying  of  war  was  sought  to  affect; 
or,  in  point  of  proof,  to  give  any  evidence 
of  any  particular  measure  or  counsel.  I 
think  upon  plain  principle  and  common 
sense,  independent  of  authority,  that  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  case.     A 
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might  compaBB  and  intend  to  levy  war, 
might  publieh  that  through  every  part 
of  the  land,  bat  becanse  he  kept  secret 
in  hig  own  mind  ftnd  breast  what  were 
the  partictilar  measures  he  aimed  at 
in  levying  war — ^if  the   connsel  for  the 

r*  louer  was  right  —  then  there  could 
no  offence  committed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Bnt,  gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  the 
Court  has  been  referred  to  a  case,  a  well- 
known  established  case  (Thistlewood*8)^  in 
which  the  ablest  judges  of  the  land,  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  upon  an  indictment 
substantially  the  same  as  this,  where  the 
party  was  charged  with  levying  war  to  make 
Her  Majesty  onanj^e  her  measures  or  coun- 
sels ;  and  in  that  indictment  there  was  no 
statement  of  a  specific  measure,  and  there 
was  no  specific  evidence  given  of  a  specific 
measure  ;  but  the  able  judee,  perhaps  one 
of  the  ablest  that  ever  presided  m  a  court  of 
justice,  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  both  in  his 
charge  to  the  ^rand  jury,  and  in  his  charge 
to  the  petty  jury  in  summing  up,  never 
raised  any  question ;  nor  did  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  in  that  case  ever  raise  any 
such  objection  as  is  raised  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  on  the  present  occasion. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  going 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  passages  in 
the  two  pablications  that  have  reference 
to  the  charge  of  compassing  and  intend- 
ing to  levy  war.  In  the  first  publication 
of  the  6th  of  May,  there  is  this  passage : — 

''  On  the  constituents  of  Smith  O'Brieu  espe- 
cially devolves  this  duty.  While  the  British 
Parliament  call  his  exertions  Hreasou,*  aud 
*  felony,'  it  is  for  hin  coDstitueDt8  to  declare  that 
in  all  this  treason  and  felony  be  is  doing  his  duty 
by  them.  Aud  more  than  this,  it  is  your  duty  fur- 
ther to  prepare  systematically  to  sustain  him,  if 
it  come  to  that,  in  arms." 

In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  that 
exists  here,  it  is  not  necessary  there 
should  be  an  actual  levying  of  war;  it 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
thing  done  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  war ;  the  mere  compassing, 
and  imagining,  and  intending  to  levy  war, 
is  the  ofi^ence  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
thought  fit  to  provide  against. 

Well,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"May  I  presume  to  address  the  women  of 
Limerick.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  daughters  of  those  heroines 
who  held  the  breach  against  King  William ;  and 
they  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  no 
Irishwoman  ought  so^  much  as  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  has  not  provided  himself  with  arms." 

Can  this  mean  any  thing  else  than  a 
direction  or  an  incitement  to  every  man 
to  provide  himself  with  arms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  Mr.  O^Brimi  in  the 
charge  of  treason  and  felony  P 


**  No  lady  is  too  delicate  for  the  culinary 
operation  of  casting  bullets.  No  band  is  too 
white  to  make  up  cartridges.*' 

And  then,  he  says : 

"  My  friends,  we  have  no  enemies  here,  save 
the  British  Government  aud  their  abettors." 

Well,  gentlemen,  in  the  second  publica- 
tion, there  is*. a  short  commentary  on  the 
publication  in  The  Timet,  which  appears 
also  to  bear  on  the  present  question : — 

"Now,  the  fkct  is,  the  editor  of  the  United 
Irithman  is  oo  hero  at  all,  and  never  said  be 
was.  Ue  has  only  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  they  will  never  gain  their 
liberties  except  by  fighting  for  them." 

On  the  6th  May  he  had,  if  you  believe 
the  interpretation,  devised,  compassed, 
and  intended  that  every  man  should  be 
provided  with  arms;  and  he  then  tells 
them,  that  *'  he  has  only  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  they  will  never 
gain  their  liberties  except  by  fighting  for 
them."  He  avows  that  that  was  his  ob- 
ject, and  his  intention,  in  the  speech  in 
question.     And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  only  arguments  the  English  Government 
will  understand,  are  the  points  of  pikes — that's 
all.  And  he  continues  to  preach  this  saving 
doctrine,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  until  a 
considerable  number  of  his  oountr^men  agree 
¥rith  him  ;  and  then  he  hopes  to  aid  m  enforcing 
the  arguments  practically.'* 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  13th  May,  the  second  part, 
namely,  the  one  addressed  '*  To  the  Pro- 
testant farmers  of  Ulster ;  '*  and  after  that 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  one  and 
indivisible  Irish  republic,  and  that  they 
were  hastening  to  that  day  when  that 
event  was  happening,  he  says : 

"  And  how  are  we  to  meet  that  day  ? — /« 
artiu,  my  countrymen,  in  arms.  Thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  have  ever  nations  of  meu  sprung  to 
liberty  and  power.  But  why  do  I  reason  thus 
with  you — ^with  you,  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who 
never  have  denied  the  noble  creed  and  senti- 
ments of  manhood.'* 

Now  here,  gentlemen,  he  expressly  re- 
fers to  the  day  when  there  was  to  be  the 
one  and  undivided  republic,  and  on  that 
day  they  were  to  meet  in  arms ;  and  he 
repeats  that  twice.  Gentlemen,  in  the 
next  passage  he  says  : 

**  But  I  tell  you  the  light  has  at  length  come 
to  them  :  the  flowery  spnng  of  this  year  is  the 
dawning  of  their  day  ;  and  before  the  com  fields 
of  Ireland  are  white  for  the  reaper,  our  eyes 
shall  see  the  sun  flashing  gloriously,  if  the 
heavens  be  kind  to  us,  on  a  hundred  thousand 
pikes." 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say. 
whether,  in  any  portion  of  any  one  of 
those  documents,  there  is  any  thing  that 
can  enable  you,  or  could  enable  any  man. 
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exeroising  honestly  the  use  of  his  jadg- 
ment,  to  say  in  those  passages  there  was 
not  a  compassing,  an  imagination,  an  in- 
tention of  levying  war  P 

Well,  gentlemen,  he  follows  that  passage 
by  saying : 

*♦  I  will  speak  plainly.  There  w  now  ^wing 
on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a  wealth  of  grain,  and 
roots,  and  cattle,  far  more  than  enough  to 
sustain  in  life  and  in  comfort  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  That  wealih  must  not  leave  us 
another  year — ^not  until  every  grain  is  fought 
for  in  every  stage,  from  the  tying  of  the  sheaf 
to  the  loa£ng  of  the  ship." 

Why  was  it  to  be  fougjht  forP  How  is 
it  possible  for  yon  to  avoid  coming  to  any 
other  inference,  from  language  of  that 
kind,  than  that  he  had  contemplated  the 
people  rising  to  arms,  and  that  what  he 
was  compassing,  imagining,  and  intend- 
ing was,  the  levying  of  war  P 

Gentlemen,  he  then  goes  on  : 

**  Will  yon  not  gird  up  your  loins  for  this 
great  national  struggle,  and  stand  with  your 
countrymen  for  life  and  land  ?  Will  you,  the 
the  sons  of  a  warlike  race,  the  inheritors  of  con- 
quering memories — with  the  arms  of  freemen  in 
all  your  homes,  and  relics  of  the  gallant  re- 
publicans of  Ninety  eight  for  ever  before  your 
eyes — will  you  stand  folding  your  hands  in 
helpless  Muyalty,' — and  while  every  nation  in 
Christendom  is  seizing  on  its  birthright  " — 

HowP 

"  With  armed  hand,  will  you  take  patiently 
your  rations  of  yellow  meal,  and  your  inevitable 
portion  of  eternal  contempt  ?  ** 

Gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  I  have  gone 
through,  as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do, 
the  various  passages  that  bear  also  on  that 
second  mtent.  I  have  been  enabled,  and 
indeed  it  was  my  duty,  perhaps,  to  have 
intimated  the  opinion  that  presses  upon 
my  mind  as  to  the  natural  import  and 
meaning  of  these  expressions.  I  told  you 
before,  that  you  ought  not  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  any  opinion  that  I 
have  expressed  or  intimated,  except  so  far 
as  it  concurred  with  your  own.  I  tell  you 
so  again ;  it  must  be  by  your  own  de- 
liberate judgment,  and  the  exercise  of 
your  own  sound  sense  and  reason,  that 
this  verdict  is  to  be  pronounced.  Gentle- 
men, if  you  think,  after  a  careful  and 
deliberate  revision  and  renew  of  all  those 
publications,  you  can  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Miichel  did  not  intend  both,  or  either,  of 
the  intents  that  have  been  attributed  to 
hun,  you  ought,  gentlemen,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  find  him  not  guilty.  If,  gentle- 
men, you  think  that  the  intents  are  not 
clear ;  if  you  think  they  are  ambiguous ; 
if  you  think  the  expressions  used  are  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  and  that  conviction  is 
not  brought  home  to  your  minds  as  to 


what  he  compassed  and  intended,  in  like 
manner,  you  would  be  bound  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  But  if,  after  a 
careful  review  and  revision  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  these  publications,  to  which  a 
meaning  has  been  assigned  in  the  indict- 
ment, to  which  a  meaning  has  been 
assigned  by  the  counsel  for  the  probecu- 
tion,  and  no  opposite  meaning  has  been 
attempted  to  he  assigned  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner ;  if  you  come  to  the  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  they  do  sustain 
the  allegations  in  the  indictment,  and 
that  as  honest  men,  in  the  exercise  of 
your  judgment,  you  can  lay  your  hands 
on  your  hearts  and  say,  we  do  think  these 
exfyressions  demonstrate  the  intent  with 
which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  charged, 
I  would  not  insult  you  for  a  moment,  by 
fancying  that  honest  men  like  you  would 
hesitate  in  that  solemn  and  sacred  duty 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  yon,  which 
you  are  bound  to  execute  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  an  oath. 

Foreman:  May  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  my  lord  P 

MooBB,  J. :  Certainly. 

A  copy  of  the  indictment  was  handed 
to  the  Jury. 

Foreman :  The  indictment  is  laid  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  publication 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  parish  uf  St. 
Andrew. 

MooKB,  J. :  There  is  evidence  of  both ; 
the  Custom  House  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas.  Two  papers  were  lodged  in  the 
Custom  House,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas ;  and  two  other  papers  were 
purchased  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  lodging  in  the  Custom  House  office 
would  be  as  much  a  publication  as  the 
vending  in  the  parish. 

Clerh  of  the  Grown :  Here  are  the  two 
copies  that  were  got  at  the  office,  and  the 
two  that  were  lodged  at  the  Custom  House. 

Sir  G.  0*Loghlen :  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  papers  are  to  go  up  to  the  jury,  or 
only  the  articles  themselves.  If  Ihey  have 
a  printed  copy  of  the  indictment  I  should 
thmk  that  is  enough. 

Lbpbot,  B.  :  I  think  you  are  right  in 
that.  Sir  Cohna/n. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  four  the  jury 
retired. 

At  ten  minutes  to  six,  the  judges  sent 
the  sheriff  to  inquire  whether  the  jury  had 
agreed  on  their  verdict. 

After  a  short  time  the  sheriff  returned 
and  htated,  that  the  jury  had  not  agreed, 
but  that  there  was  a  probability  of  their 
doing  EO. 

At  ten  minutes  to  seven  the  jury  came 
into  Court  and  answered  to  their  names. 

Glerk  of  the  Grown:  Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  onyonr  verdict P 

Foreman :  We  have. 
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GUrk  of  ihe  Crown :  How  say  you,  is  the 
prisoner  goiltv  or  not  gailty  ? 

Foremcm:  Guilty. 

Letbot,  B.  :  Let  the  prisoner  stand  by 
till  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  May  27, 1848. 

Glerh  of  tlhe  Grown :  Put  forward  John 
Mitehel.  John  Mitchell  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
should  not  be  nassed  upon  you  P 

MUchel ;  I  nave,  i  have  to  say,  my 
lord,  that  I  have  been  found  guilty  by  a 
p^acked  jurj — by  the  proceedings  of  a  par- 
tisan sheriff— by  a  jury  not  empanelled 
according  to  the  laws  even  of  England — 
empauel&d,  not  by  a  sheriff,  but  by  a 
juggler.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to 
your  sentencing  me  to  any  punishment. 

High  Sheriff:  My  lords,  1  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Court. 

Mitehel :  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object 
to  sentence  being  passed  on  me. 

Lefbot,  B.  :  The  imputation  cast  on  the 
high  sheriff,  I  must,  in  justice  to  him, 
state  to  be  most  unwarranted  and  un- 
founded— not  upon  my  own  iudgmeut,  but 
upon  the  verdict  of  two  indifferent  triers 
on  their  oaths,  empanelled,  chosen,  and 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  very  sub- 
ject and  question  whether  the  panel  was 
impartially  and  legallv  ordamed  and 
framed.  They,  upon  tneir  oaths,  have 
found  that  it  was,  and  therefore  the  sheriff, 
far  from  being  subject  to  the  imputation 
that  has  been  cast  upon  him,  has  only  done 
his  duty  as  became  him.  [Addressing  the 
prisoner]  —John  Mitchel-^l  cannot  at  the 
outset  but  express  the  feelings  of  regret, 
in  which  I  am  sure  my  brother  judge  par- 
ticipates, to  see  a  person  in  your  condition 
standing  at  that  oar  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  now  placed — 
you  have  been  found  guilty  upon  an  in- 
dictment which  charged  you  with  felon- 
iously compassing,  imagining,  and  in- 
tending to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  style, 
honour,  and  ro^al  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  tfnited  Kingdom  ;  and  with 
uttering  and  giving  publicity  to  those 
purposes  and  intentions,  b)r  publishing  a 
certain  writing  in  a  public  newspaper, 
published  by  you,  called  the  United  Irish- 
mem.  Those  publications  are  set  forth  in 
detail.  There  are  other  counts  in  the 
indictment,  of  which  you  have  also  been 
found  guilty,  of  a  felonious  intent  and 
purpose  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her,  by  force 
and  constraint,  to  change  her  measures 
and  counsels ,  and  that  those  felonious  in- 
tents and  purposes  were  published  and 
manifested  by  a  publication  made  by  your- 
self, in  the  same  newspaper  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  stated  in  the  former 
counts.  These  are  the  charges  upon  which 


you  were  put  upon  your  trial,  and  upon 
which  the  jury  have  found  von  guiltv. 
The  evidence  was  furnished  by  yourself, 
publications  coming  out  of  your  own 
hands,  deliberately  published  at  an  inter- 
val of  time  which  gave  you  full  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  consider  what  you 
were  about,  and  to  reflect  u|x>n  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  your  own 
acli.  The  case  turned  upon  the  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  these  publications ; 
that  meaning  and  interpretation  was 
equally  furnished  by  yourself,  and  came 
from  yourself  just  as  the  publications 
themselves  have  done.  The  meaning  and 
intent  was  collected  from  the  language  of 
the  publications  themselves ;  not  confined 
to  one,  but  to  be  collected  from  the  suc- 
cessive publications,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  words  interpreted  by  your- 
self, as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  these 
publications.  The  very  able  and  learned 
counsel  who  defended  you  was  not  able  to 
offer  any  other  interpretation,  any  other 
meaning,  than  that  which  was  assigned  to 
them  on  the  face  of  the  indictment.  Upon 
this  evidence,  thus  furnished  by  yourself, 
the  jury  have  found  you  guilty.  With 
that  verdict,  therefore,  however  you  may 
be  advised,  or  think  yourself  justified  in 
calling  it  the  verdict  of  a  packed  jury, 
and  thus  imputing  perjury  to  twelve  of 
your  countrymen — deliberate  and  wilful 
perjury 

Mitehel :  My  lord,  I  did  not  impute  per- 
jury to  the  jury — I  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon. 

Lef&oy,  B.  :  I  understood  that  you  had 
stated  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  you  had 
been  found  guilty  by  a  paoked  jury. 

Mitehel:  I  did. 

Lepeoy,  B.  ;  Well,  I  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther observation  upon  that ;  but  I  owe  it 
to  the  jury  to  state,  that  upon  the  evi- 
dence, furnished  thus  by  yourself,  no 
juror  who  had  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  could,  by  possibility, 
have  come  to  a  difi'erent  conclusion.  What 
ground  of  doubt  was  even  suggested  with 
respect  to  the  fact  of  the  publication  by 
yourself,  or  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  the  meaning  of  these  publi- 
cations P  As  I  have  observed  not  even 
your  own  able  couu&el  was  able  to  suggest 
a  doubt  or  a  meaning  different  from  what 
is  imputed  to  them — ^no,  not  even  to 
suggest  an  apology,  or  at  least  an  apology 
which  could  be  attended  to  in  a  court  of 
justice — but  an  apology  amounting  to 
this,  that  vou  had  a  right  to  violate  the 
law.  Well,  tlien,  with  the  verdict  estab- 
lishing your  guilt  of  the  offence  stated 
upon  the  face  of  this  indictment,  even  yon 
yourself  cannot  fairly  quarrel. 

And  now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
olience  of  whicli  you  have  been  thus  found 
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guilty  P  I  will  aot  say  ihe  greatest,  b«it 
it  is  next  to  the  greatest  oneuce — ^it  is 
near  akin  to  the  very  greatest  offence 
which  any  subject  can  be  guilty  of  to- 
wards his  soTereign,  or  towards  his 
country.  By  the  law  of  England,  up  to  a 
late  period,  the  offence  you  haye  been 
found  guilty  of,  was  high  treason.  At  the 
present  moment,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  a  treasonable  felony ;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  and  trust,  that  notwith- 
standing the  deliberate  perseverance  in 
the  course,  which,  unhappily  you  hare 
been  pursuing — I  cannot  out  hope  and 
trust  that  you  may  yourself  one  day  or 
other  be  struck  with  the  awful  conse- 
quences, the  awful  results,  to  which  that 
course  must  of  necessity  have  led,  if  it  hnd 
not  been  checked  in  its  progress.  Surely, 
to  use  your  own  language,  **  a  proTisional 
government  taken  from  a  howling  mob  " 
— «urely  a  **  practical  enforcement  of  an 
argument  sustained  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pikes,"  must  have  been  attended 
with  tne  most  desolating  and  appalling 
consequences  to  your  country.  Surely, 
surely,  that  must  have  been  the  result. 

Well,  then,  independently  of  the  nature 
of  this  crime,  look  at  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
extraneous  circumstances,  but  look  at  the 
circumstances  which  were  brought  before 
the  Court,  and  to  which  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes,  connected  with  this  offence. 
It  originated  in  a  speech.  Well,  great 
allowance  might  be  made  for  a  speech 
delivered  under  excitement;  and  though 
the  time  and  the  place  were  badly  chosen, 
upon  an  occasion  where  excitement  would 
do  more  mischief,  perhaps,  than  upon  a 
more  sober  occasion,  however,  if  it  had 
rested  upon  that,  there  might  be  great 
allowance  and  great  apology.  But,  after 
time  for  deliberation,  you  thought  fit  to 
publish  tbat  speech,  so  full  of  exciting 
and  objectionable  matter,  so  charged  wiw 
these  felonious  compassLngs  and  inten- 
tions, which  are  here  stated  upon  the  face 
of  the  indictment ;  you  thought  fit,  after 
deliberation,  to  publish  it,  to  take  away 
from  it  all  the  apology  of  momentaxy  ex- 
citement, and  to  take  away  from  it  all  the 
apology  of  limited  effect ;  you  put  it  into 
a  position  calculated  to  give  it  circulation 
through  every  comer  of  the  land,  to  dif- 
fuse the  poison  through  every  excitable 
mind  in  the  whole  country.  The  law 
makes,  even  upon  the  matter  of  high 
treason,  a  great  distinction;  it  does, 
indeed,  in  every  branch  of  it,  make  a  great 
distinction  between  words  spoken  and 
words  published.  You  have  deprived 
yourself  of  every  mitigation  which  the 
law  allows,  and  of  every  £ftvourable  dis- 
tinction which  it  has  established  as  be- 
tween words  spoken  and  published.    You 


published,  deliberately,  this  first  article, 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  already 
said,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
recall  or  reiterate  the  highly  objectionable 
passages  it  contains  to  sustain  both  the 
one  count  and  the  other. 

But  upon  comparing  the  two  publi- 
cations, the  first  of  the  6th  of  May,  and 
the  second  of  the  13th  of  May,  this  obser- 
vation arises,  that  whatever  possible  miti- 
gation might  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the 
first,  or  from  any  thing  occurring  in  it, 
has  been  effectually  withdrawn,  destroyed, 
and  done  away  with  in  the  second.  The 
second  publication,  which  was  at  an  inter- 
val of  another  week,  leaves  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  greatest  stretch  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  greatest  perversion  of 
interpretation  to  protect  you.  On  the 
second  the  charge  is  (you  have  expressed 
it  yourself,)  of  intending  to  overilirow  the 
monarchy,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a 
republic  in  the  country.  To  render  defi- 
nite what  was  vaguely  expressed,  perhaps 
in  the  first,  what  might  have  been,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  the  case  had  rested  on 
that  alone,  have  been  a  circumstance  of 
mitigation,  at  least  some  apology  for  that 
publication,  that  you  have  m  it  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  a  war  of  plunder  or  as- 
sassination; in  the  first  you  have  disclaimed 
that,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disclaimer 
which  would  have  been  to  your  credit  and 
advantage  if  you  had  left  it  to  be  made 
use  of  on  your  behalf.  But  what  appears 
in  the  second,  from  the  man  who  dis- 
claimed a  war  of  plunder,  or  a  war  of 
assassination  P  He  tells  his  countrymen, 
and  he  tells  it  by  a  preface  that  he  is 
going  to  speak  plainly,  in  this  second 
publication  that — 

*'  There  is  growing  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  a 
wealth  of  grain,  and  roots,  and  cattle,  far  more 
thau  euongh  to  sustain  in  life  and  in  comfort 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  wealth 
must  not  leave  us  another  year^  not  until  every 
grain  of  it  is  fought  for  in  every  stage,  from 
the  tying  of  the  sheaf  to  the  loading  of  the  ship  ; 
and  iko  effort  necessary  to  that  simple  act  of 
self-preservation  will,  at  one  and  the  same 
blow,  prostrate  British  dominion  and  land- 
lordism together." 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  that  advice  could 
be  acted  upon  in  any  way  that  must  not  of 
necessity  have  led  to  plunder  and  assassi- 
nation, to  the  violent  taking  by  force  and 
arms  the  property  justly  belonging  to 
others,  or  withholding  it  from  them  by 
force  and  violence  by  the  use  of  arms  P 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  you  appear  from 
one  stage  to  another  to  have  advanced  in 
a  bold,  deliberate,  determined  opposition 
to  the  law,  in  language  more  and  more 
unmeasured,  and  more  and  more  mis- 
chievously exciting.  I  express  my  self  not, 
at  least  it  is  not  my  purpose,  to  hurt  your 
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feelings,  but  merely  to  discharge  the  du^ 
which  is  now  cast  a  pen  the  Oonrt  to  ad- 
measare,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  punishment  which  it  may 
be  our  duty  to  inflict.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  I  have  of  necessity  stated  strongly 
those  passages  of  the  publications,  and 
the  manner  of  them,  and  the  perseverance 
of  them,  and  the  deliberation  of  them,  as 
the  grounds  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
measure  our  judgment,  and  to  discharge 
the  solemn  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  law, 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country. 

But  has  tnere  been  attempted,  in  the 
the  course  of  this  trial,  any  explanation, 
any  interpretation,  any  apology  for  these 
publications,  or  any  thing  tending  to 
show,  or  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  their  bear- 
ing the  interpretation  that  is  put  upon 
them  by  the  indictment  P 

Now,  in  adverting  to  the  course  taken 
in  your  defence,  we  desire  it,  and  I 
especially  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that 
the  obseryations  I  am  about  to  make,  and 
in  which  I  am  following  up  some  of  the 
observations  in  l^e  charge  of  my  learned 
brother,  in  every  word  of  which  I  concur; 
but  in  the  observations  I  am  about  to 
make  upon  the  line  of  defence  that  was 
adopted — I  make  them  not  now  to  aggra- 
vate in  the  least,  the  punishment  which 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  impose,  any  more 
than  he  did  to  aggravate  the  case  before 
the  jury — ^but  I  make  the  observations  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  defence  that  was 
taken  for  you,  to  mark  its  irrelevancy ; 
and  that  the  Court  might  not  appear  to 
acquiesce  in  that  line  of  defence,  we  felt 
it  our  duty,  though  not  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
to  interpose  with  a  view  to  reprobate  and 
to  check  it  as  a  line  of  defence,  which,  in 
our  judgment,  was  not  warranted  by  the 
privilege  given  to  a  prisoner  for  his  de- 
fence, and  which,  as  was  too  plainly 
shown,  was  as  injudicious  as  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  prisoner.  No  interptretation 
was  offered,  no  meaning  was  ascribed,  no 
effort  was  made,  in  the  least,  to  show  that 
you  were  not  guilty  in  the  sense  imputed 
by  the  indictment.  The  line  of  defence, 
not  only  impliedly,  but  expressly  stated, 
that  altbouffh  you  might  be  statu tably 
guilty,  yet  that  you  were  justified  in  what 
you  aid.  The  Court,  though  we  did  not 
interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  that  line  of 
defence,  yet  we  cannot  but  desire 

Holmes :  What  I  said,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  my  lords,  was,  though  the  pri- 
soner was  statutably  guilty,  he  was  not,  in 
my  opinion,  morally  guilty. 

liBFROT,  B. :  I  should  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  find  that  I  had  mistaken  altogether 
the  drift  of  that  defence ;  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  find  that  I  had  mistaken  it  alto- 
gether i  and  so  far  as  the  learned  counsel 


has  corrected  the  view  that  I  was  taking 
of  it,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  adopt  his 
correction — I  shall  say  no  more  upon  it. 
I  only  adverted  to  it  to  absolve  the  Court 
from  the  possible  suspicion  that  we  could 
sit  here  and  acauiesce  in  a  lino  of  defence 
which  appearea  to  us  at  the  time,  very 
little  short — ^thou^h  not  involving  the 
prisoner  in  a  participation  of  it — ^but  yet 
taking  a  line  of  defence  which  amounted 
very  nearly  to  matter  as  objectionable  as 
that  for  which  the  prisoner  stood  at  the  bar. 

Holmei :  My  lord,  I  am  answerable  for 
that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  (cheers). 

Lbfkot,  B.  :  Mr.  Sheriff,  it  is  strange, 
the  number  of  police  I  see  in  Court  can- 
not keep  order. 

High  Sheriff:  Police,  if  you  see  the 
slightest  ebuUition  of  feeling  from  any 
person,  remove  him  from  the  Court. 

Lsf  ROT,  B. :  No,  but  make  a  prisoner  of 
him.  I  have  been  somewhat  withdrawn 
from  the  observations  which  I  meant  to 
have  confined  to  your  own  case,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  which  I  did  not  think  I 
could  avoid  adverting  to  after  what  had 
passed  yesterday.  But  to  return  to  your 
own  case :  I  wish  yon  to  understand,  that 
we  have  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
with  a  view  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  measure  of  punishment  which  it  is  our 
dut^  to  impose  in  this  case,  postponed 
passing  the  sentence  until  this  morning. 
We  have  examined  it  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  with  the  utmost  anxie^ 
to  duly  discharge  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
prisoner,  of  not  awarding  a  punishment 
beyond  the  just  measure  of  tne  offence; 
as  well  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  public,  that  the  measure  of 
punishment  should  be  such  as  should 
carry  with  it  the  effect  of  all  punishment, 
which  is  not  the  infliction  of  suffering 
upon  the  individual,  but  the  prevention  of 
crime — that  the  punishment  should  carry 
with  it  a  security,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  country,  that  one  who  appeared  so 
perseveringly,  and  so  deliberately  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  the  course  he  haa  entered 
upon,  for  the  disturbance  of  its  peace  and 
prosperity ;  that  it  should  have  time,  if 
possible,  to  recover  from  the  infliction 
which  that  course  had  imposed  upon  it ; 
with  a  view  to  all  these  considerations, 
and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  ;  tak- 
ing also  into  consideration  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  first  adjudication  upon  the 
Act,  we  might  have  felt  ourselves  obliged 
to  carry  out  its  penalties  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  still  taking  into  consideration  that 
this  is  the  first  adjudication,  though  the 
offence  is  as  clearly  proved,  and  is  as  enor- 
mous as  it  can  be  anticipated  almost  that 
any  offence  of  the  kind  can  be  proved  to 
be  hereafter,  the  sentence  of  the  Court  is, 
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that  7011  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years* 

On  the  motion  of  the  AUomey  Omteral 
the  judgment  was  entered  separately  on 
each  oonnt. 

MUokel:  N£ay  I  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Court  P 

LsFaoT,  B. :  Certainly. 

Mikhel :  The  law  has  now  done  its  part, 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Crown 
and  Goyemment  in  Ireland  are  now 
secure,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
haTO  done  my  part  also.  Three  months 
ago,  I  promised  Lord  Ckurendon,  and  his 
Qovemment  in  this  country,  that  I  would 
proToke  him  into  the  courts  of  iustice,  as 
places  of  this  kind  are  called;  that  I 
would  force  him,  publicly  and  notoriously, 
to  pack  a  jury  against  me,  to  convict  me, 
or  else  that  I  would  walk  a  free  man  out 
of  this  court,  and  proToke  him  to  a  con- 
test in  another  field.  My  lord,  I  knew  I 
was  setting  my  life  on  that  cast;  but  I 
knew  in  either  event  the  victory  should  be 
with  me ;  and  it  is  with  me.  I  presume 
neither  the  jury,  nor  the  judges,  nor  any 
other  man  in  this  court  imagines  that  it  is 
a  criminal  who  stands  in  this  dock.  I 
have  shown  what  this  law  is  made  of  in 
Ireland— I  have  shown  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  sustains  itself  in  Ireland  by 
packed  juries — by  partisan  jadges — by 
perjured  sheriffs 

Leprot,  B.  :  The  Court  cannot  sit  here 
to  hear  you  arraijni  the  jurors  of  the 
counti^,  the  sheriff  of  the  country,  the 
administration  of  justice — the  tenure  by 
which  the  Crown  of  England  holds  this 
country.  It  cannot  sit  here  and  suffer  you 
to  proceed  thus,  because  the  trial  is  over ; 
everv  thing  that  you  had  to  say,  previous 
to  the  judgment,  the  Court  was  ready  to 
hear,  and  did  hear  as  much  as  you  pleased 
to  offer.  It  cannot  suffer  you  to  stand  at 
that  bar  to  commit,  I  must  say,  very  nearly 
a  repetition  of  the  offence  for  which  you 
have  been  sentenced. 

Mitchel :  1  will  not  say  any  thing  more  of 
that  kind — but  I  wish  to  say  this,  my  lord — 

LsiROT,  B. :  Any  thing  you  wish  to  say 
we  will  hear ;  but  I  trust  you  will  keep 
yourself  within  the  limits  which  even  your 
own  judgment  must  euggest  to  ^ou. 

Mitehd :  1  have  acted  in  all  this  business, 
from  the  first,  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.  I  do  not  repent  of  anything  I  have 
done ;  and  I  believe  that  the  course  which 
I  have  opened  is  oniy  commenced.  The 
Roman,  who  saw  his  hand  burning  to 
ashes  before  the  tyrant,  promised  that 
three  hundred  should  follow  out  his  enter- 
prise. Can  I  not  promise  for  one—  for  two 
— ^for  three— aye,  for  hundreds  P 

LsiB0T,B. :  Officer,  remove  the  prisoner. 

[The  judges  left  the  bench,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  removed,  great  oonfusion  arising 


from  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  shake 
hands  with  him. (a) 

The  Court  having  resumed,  Thomoi 
Fraitoia  Meagher  and  Mr.  Doheny^  a  bar- 
rister, were  committed  for  contempt  in 
disturbing  the  proceedings,  but  were  re- 
leased after  an  apology.] 

HoVmsB:  Now  that  peace  is  restored, 
which  I  hope  will  long  continue,  iu  con- 
sequence of  some  observations  which  fell 
from  his  lordship,  and  which  his  lordship 
had  a  perfect  right  to  make  use  of,  1 
merely  wish  to  say  this ;  that  what  I  said 
yesterdav,  and  every  thing  I  said  yester- 
day, I  adopt  this  day  as  my  own  opinions 
and  sentiments.  I  avow  that  advisedlv ; 
and  perhaps,  under  this  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, her  Majesty's  Attorney  OeneraZ,  if  1 
have  violated  the  law,  may  think  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  against  me  in  that  way. 
But  if  I  did  not  violate  the  law  in  any 
thing  I  said,  I  must,  with  great  respect  to 
the  Court,  say,  that  I  had  a  perfect  right 
to  say  every  thing  I  did  say ;  and  I  say 
now,  after  deliberation,  with  respect  to 
England,  and  the  treatment  of  England  to 
this  country,  that  those  are  my  senti- 
ments, and  I  avow  them  openly. 

Lbfrot,  B.  :  Clerk  of  the  Oroton,  call  on 
the  next  case. 

Mat£Bials  mad£  USB  Of  .—The  report  of 
the  preliminary  proceedings  is  taken  from 
3  Cox.  C.C.  1  and  from  the  Freeman's 
Jotimal  and  Dublin  Evening  Mail ;  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  from  the  official  report 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

(a)  A  scene  of  the  utmost  oonfusion  here  took 
place  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the  prisoner's 
friends  rushingito  the  bar  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
The  exact  object  not  being  known,  the  police,  by 
the  direction  of  the  sheriff,  ran  towards  the  dock 
lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  rescue  Mr. 
Mitchel,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  scuffle  Mr.  T.  F. 
Meagher,  Doheny  and  others,  were  arrested 
for  contempt  of  court. — Evening  Mail. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  Mitchel 
was  removed  in  irons  and  uuder  an  armed  escort, 
to  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  put  on  board  the 
Shearwater,  a  man-of-war,  which  conveyed  him 
to  Spike  Island.  Ue  was  thence  removed  to  the 
hulks  at  Bermuda.  In  1849  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Cape,  but  the  colonists  haying  refused  to 
allow  convicts  to  land,  he  was  sent  to  Van  Die- 
man's  land,  from  which  he  escaped  in  1853. 
See  **  Jail  Journal,"  by  John  Mitchel,  New  York, 
1854.  In  1874  Mitchel  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  in  February,  1875,  was  elected  member  of 
Tipperary,  but  the  seat  was  declared  vacant  by 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ue  was 
again  returned,  but  died  shortly  after,  March  20, 
1875.  On  May  26,  1875,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland  decided  that  Mitchel  being  an 
alien,  and  not  having  served  his  sentence  for 
felony,  was  incapable  of  being  elected,  and 
awarded  the  seat  to  his  opponent,  9 1.R.C.  L.  219. 
See  "  Life  of  John  Mitchel,"  by  W.  Dillon,  and 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  Art.,  «  Mitehel,  John." 
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DTKE  against  WALFORD. 


Francis  Haut-Dyke 
Thomas  Walford 


AND 


Appellant 
Respondent 


Proceedinos  before  the  Privy  CouNciL,(a)  on  Appeal  from  the 
Chancery  Court  at  York,  Decicmbeb  8,  9,  10,  11,  1846,  and 
June  24,  1848.     (Reported  in  5  Moo.  P.O.  484,  and  12  Jur.  889.) 


A.  R.,  a  bastard,  spinster,  domiciled  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  having  died  intestate  in 
that  county,  the  Treasury  Solicitor  applied  for  letters  of  administration  as  the  nominee  of  the  Crown. 
The  application  was  opposed  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  as  nominee  of  her 
Majesty  in  right  of  her  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Held  by  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the  Chancery  Court  at  York — 

1 .  Right  of  the  Crown  to  bona  vacantia  of  deceased  persons. 

That  the  right  to  goods  of  persons  dying  intestate  without  leaving  husband,  widow,  or  next 
of  kin  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Church  never 
had  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  soods  of  intestates,  but  a  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
administration  and  of  possession  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Duchy  of  Lanca8ter,(b) 

Edward  III.  having  by  Charter  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt  the  county  of  Lancaster  as  a 
county  Palatine,  "  et  qusecumque  alia  libertates  et  jura  regalia  ad  Comitem  Palatinnm 
pertinentia  adeo  integre  et  libere  sicut  Comes  Cestrie  infra  eundem  comitatnm  Cestrin 
dinoscitur  obtinere,"  snch  grant  carried  the  right  to  bona  vacantia  as  jura  regalia  to  the 
County  Palatine. 

And  that  her  Majesty  having  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  said  Duchy  by  a  title  dis- 
tinct from  her  title  to  the  Crown,  was  entitled  in  right  of  her  Duchy  to  the  goods  of  a 
bastard  dying  intestate  in  the  said  Duchy. 


(a)  Present  Lords  Brougham,  Langdale,  Parke  B.,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  Dr.  Luahington 
and  T.  Pemberton  Leigh  (afterwards  Lord  Eingsdown). 

(6)  Ah  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  see  Cate  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Plowd.  SIS,  Dyer,  209, 
282  i  Reg.  v.  Abp.  of  York,  Cro.  £Us.  840;  Asteil  v.  Clarke^  2  Lntw.  1287  ;  Alcoek  v.  Cooke,  2 
St.  Tr.  N.S.  3S7  ;  Jewiion  v.  Dyson,  above,  p.  1,  9  M.  &  W.  117 ;  ^.  O.  of  Duchy  ff  Lancaster  v. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  14  Q.  B.  D.  195. 


The  case  raised  the  question  whether 
the  pereonal  property  oi  a  bastard,  who 
died  intestate,  domiciled  in  the  Connty 
Palatine  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster,  de- 
Tolved  on  her  Majesty  in  virtue  of  her 
prerogative  as  Queen  of  England,  or 
m  right  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  proceedings  originated  in  the  Con- 
sifltorial  and  Episoopal  Court  of  Chester, 
in  a  cause  of  granting  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  gooda,  chattels,  and  credits 


of  Aim  BoihweU  Wignall,  o^erwise  Ann 
RothwBU,  late  of  Preston,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  who  died  In  that  county  in 
1840,  a  minor,  a  bastard,  spinster,  and 
intestate,  leaving  personal  property,  with- 
in the  county,  of  the  value  of  3.500/.  Ad- 
ministration having  been  claimed  for 
ChorgB  Mauie,  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury, 
as  nominee  of  her  Majesty,  the  applica- 
tion was  opposed  on  behalf  of  John 
Teesdaloj  then  Solicitor  for  tiie  Dnchy  of 
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Lancaster,  claiming  as  nominee  of  her 
Majesty  in  right  of  her  Duchy. 

An  Act  on  Petition  was  brought  in 
wherein  the  Proctor  for  the  Grown 
alleged  that  the  estate  and  efifeots  of  the 
deceased  had  devolved  on  her  Majesty  in 
right  of  her  royal  prerogative. 

By  the  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Duchy, 
the  interest  of  her  Majesty,  inriffht  of  her 
prerogative,  was  denied;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  deceased  died  domiciled 
within  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  ; 
that  at  the  several  times  of  the  making 
and  granting  of  the  Charters  and  Letters 
Patent  of  the  51  Edward  HI.  and  13  Bi- 
chard  II.,  the  Earl  of  Chester  possessed  and 
enjoyed  within  the  county  of  Chester 
the  right  to  take  the  goods,  chattels,  etc., 
within  the  said  county  of  Chester,  of,  and 
belon^nff  to,  every  person  who  should  die 
domicilea  therein,  intestate,  and  without 
next  of  kin ;  that  King  Edioa/rd  III.,  by 
his  Charter  and  Letters  Patent  of  28th  of 
February,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  reign, 
with  the  assent  of  the  prelates  and  nobles 
being  in  his  then  present  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  made  the  following  grant 
to  his  son  John : — **  Concessimus  pro  nobis 
et  h(Bredibw  nostris,  prcefato  fiho  nostro 
g^uod  ipse  ad  toiam  vitam  suam  haheat 
infra  Vomiiatum  LoMcastricB  OaMceUaHatn 
suami  a>c  hrevia  sua  sub  sigillo  sua  pro 
officio  Ca/ncellarUx  deputwndo  conaignanda 
jusHHarios  suos  tam  ad  placita  OoroncB 
quam  ad  quceoumgue  alia  p  tacita  communem 
legem  tangentia  tenenda^  ae  cognitiones 
eorundem  et  quascumque  esoecutiones  per 
brevia  sua  et  ministros  suos  ibidem  faoven^ 
das  et  quoBCumque  alia  liberta/tes  et  jura 
regalia  ad  Comitem  PaUUinum  pertinentia 
adeo  integre  et  Lxbere  sicut  Comes  CestrUg 
infra  eundem  Com/itatum  CestruB  dmos- 
citur  cbtinere  (decimis  qui/ntisdecimis  et  aUis 
quotis  et  svbsidiis  nobis  et  hoeredibus  nostris 
per  wiMmynitatem  regni  noetri  et  decvmis 
et  dliis  quotis  per  clerum  ejusdem  regni  nobis 
concessis  et  mposterum  conced&ndis,  ajut 
eidem  dero  per  Sedem  Apostolicam  impositis 
et  imponenaiSf  ac  paraiynationibus  vitcB  et 
memhrorwn  in  casu  quo  aliquis  ejusdem 
comitatus  aut  alius  in  eodem  comitaJbu  pro 
aUquo  delicto  vitam  vel  memhrum  amUttere 
deibeat,  ac  etiam  superioritaie  et  potestate 
corrigendi  ea  quce  in  Ouriis  qjusdemJUii 
nostri  ibidem  erronice  facta  fuerint  vel  si 
idem  JUius  nosier  aut  ministri  sui  in 
justitia  in  Curiis  ejusdem  fUii  nostri 
inibi  facienda  defecerint  semper  sahris." 
The  answer  also  set  out  a  charter  of 
13  Richa/td  II.,  confirming  to  the  said 
John  the  right  to  have  his  Exchequer  in 
the  Duchy;  also  the  charter  of  1  Henry  IV., 
providing  that  the  Duchy  should  be 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  also  that 
King    Henry  VI.,   having  by    and  with 


the  assent  of  Parliament,  been  declared 
and  adjudged  to  be  convicted  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  in  the  first  year 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  1461,  it  was  further 
ordained  by  the  said  Parliament  that  the 
said  Henry y  late  called  King  Henry  VI., 
should  forfeit  to  the  said  King  Ed" 
ward  lY.  and  the  Crown  of  England, 
all  castles,  manors,  lands)  lordships, 
advowBons,  hereditaments  and  possessions, 
with  their  appartenances,  parcel  or  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or 
thereunto  united  or  annexed  ;  and  that  the 
same  with  their  appurtenances,  should  be 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Corporate,  and  be 
called  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  that 
his  said  Majesty,  King  Edward  IV.,  should 
have,  seize,  take,  hold,  enjoy  and  inherit 
all  the  same  by  Uie  name  of  Duchy,  from 
all  other  his  inheritances  separate,  to  him 
and  his  heirs.  Kings  of  England  for  ever ; 
and  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  should 
be  a  County  Palatine.  And  after  men- 
tioning and  reciting  certain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  the  reigu  of  King 
Edward  1 V .  for  dismembering  the  Duchy, 
and  afterwards  repealed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Heivry  VII.,  it  was 
further  alleged  that  the  said  Duchy,  with 
all  the  rights,  liberties,  franchises,  etc., 
had  descended  to  her  Majesty  with  the 
Crown  of  these  Bealms,  but  separate 
from  the  same,  in  as  full  and  ample 
a  manner  as  the  same  were  pos- 
sessed by  anv  of  the  before-mentioned 
Kings  of  England;  by  reason  whereof  the 
said  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  of  the 
said  deceased  within  the  said  County 
Palatine  had  devolved  upon,  and  belonged 
to  her  said  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  said 
Duchy  and  County  Palatine;  and  the 
said  John  TeesdaU  prayed  that  letters  of 
administration  should  be  granted  him, 
as  the  nominee  of  her  Majesty,  in  right 
of  her  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster. 

The  reply,  by  the  nominee  of  .the  Crown 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  denied  that 
the  Earl  of  Chester  possessed  any  such 
rights  at  the  date  of  the  makins^  of  the 
said  charters,  and  alleged  that  the 
right  to  such  goods,  as  well  within  the 
said  county  as  elsewhere,  was  in  the 
Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  wherein  the 
deceased  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  that  the  Ordinary  disposed  thereof, 
according  to  his  conscience,  in  pious  uses ; 
that  the  law  trusted  him  with  the  sole 
distribution  thereof,  and  that  the  clergy, 
in  this  trust,  were  unaccountable  to  any 
but  to  Qod  and  themselves.  That  by  the 
Statute  (Westminster,  11.)  13  Edw.  1.  c. 
19.  it  is  recited  and  enacted  that 

"  Whereas  after  the  death  of  a  person  dying 
intestate,  which  ig  bounden  to  some  other  for 
debt,  the  ^ocds  come   to  the  Ordinary  to  be 
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disposed;  the  OrdiDMy  from  henceforth  shall 
he  hound  to  answer  the  dehts,  as  far  forth  as 
the  goods  of  the  dead  will  extend,  in  such  sort 
as  the  executors  of  the  same  pwty  should  have 
heen  bounden  if  he  had  made  a  testament." 

That  by  the  Statute  (Westminster,  I.) 
31  Edw.  3.  0.  11.,  it  is  recited  and 
enacted, 

«•  Item,  it  is  accorded  and  assented,  that  in 
case  where  a  man  dieth  intestate,  the  Ordi- 
naries shall  depute  the  next  and  most  lawful 
friends  of  the  dead  person  intestate,  lo  administer 
his  goods,  which  deputies  shall  have  an  action 
to  demand  and  recover,  as  executors,  the  debts 
due  to  the  said  person  intestate,  in  the  King's 
Court,  for  to  administer  and  dispend  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead  j  and  shall  answer  also  in  the 
King's  Court  to  other,  to  whom  the  said  dead 
person  was  holden  and  bound,  in  the  same  manner 
as  executors  shall  answer.  And  they  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  Ordinaries,  as.  execntors  be 
m  the  case  of  testament,  as  well  of  the  time  past 
as  the  time  to  come." 
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That  divers  other  statutes  were  after- 
wards   made    and   passed,   touching  the 
granting  of  letters   of  administration  of 
intestates'  effects,  viz.,  21  Hen.  8.  c.  5  ss  3 
&4;  43  EUtt,    c.  8.;  22  &  23  Cha.  2.'c 
10. ;  and  29  Cha,  2.  c.  3.  s.  26 ;  but  that  the 
case  of  an  intestate  dying  without  kindred 
IS  not  within  the  purview  of  those  acts ; 
that  in   all  such    cases,  as   well  in  the 
County  of  Chester  and  Duchy  and  County 
Palatine     of    Lancaster    as     elsewhere, 
except  where,   by  prescription,  lords  of 
manors  and  others   exercise  the  franchise, 
the  practice  of  the  Ordinary  is  to  commit 
and  grant  the  administration  of  the  goods, 
chattels,   and    credits    of   such   deceased 
persons  to  the  nominee  appointed  by  and 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
the  lawful  creditors  of  the  deceased ;  that 
the  Crown   hath,  by  warrant  under   the 
royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the 
High    Treasurer,   Chancellor,   or   Under 
Treasurer,     or     Commissioners     of    the 
Treasmy,  for  the  time  being,  granted  the 
proceeds  of  all  such  goods,   chattels,  and 
credits,  when  collected  by  such  nominees, 
as  well  in  the  said  County  of  Chester  and 
Duchy  and  Countv  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
as  elsewhere,  or  the  greater  part  thereof, 
to  and  among  the  natural  next  of  kin  of 
such  deceased  persons  and  others,  in  such 
manner,  shares,  and  proportions  as  to  the 
Crown    has    appeared    meet.      That    the 

foods,  chattels,  and  credits  of  persons 
ying  intestate,  and  having  none  of  kin 
were  not  '*  jwa  regalia^  or  franchise,  of 
the  Crown,  at  the  times  of  making  and 
granting  the  Charters  and  Letters  Patent, 
or  creation  of  the  said  Duchy  and  Countv 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  granted  by  any  or  either  of 
the  said  Charters  or  Letters  Patent  as 
such  '^jwraregaluir  or  franchise,  for  that 


they  belonged  to  the  Ordinary,  and  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  said  Charters  or 
Letters,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
could  not  have  devolved  upon,  and  did  not 
belong  to,  her  Majesty,  m  right  of  her 
said  Duchy  or  County  Palatine. 

The  reply  also  referred  to  1  Witt.  4.  c 
26.,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to 
personal  property  devolved  to  the  Crown 
for  want  of  next  of  kin  or  personal  repre- 
sentative, and  prayed  that  administration 
should  be  granted  to  George  Maule,  as  the 
nominee,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
her  Majesty. 

The  rejoinder  denied  that  the  right  to 
the  goods,  etc.,  of  persons  dying  intestate 
had  ever  been  in  the  Ordinary,  or  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Ordinary 
to  grant  adminbtration  to  the  nominee  of 
the  Crown  or  to  the  lawful  creditors. 

Both  parties  filed  affidavits  in  support 
of  the  principal  facts  and  aUegations  con- 
tained m  the  pleadings.  They  also  filed 
schedules  of  administrations  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  present  century 
to  intestates'  property  within  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  majority  of  these 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  to 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown;  but  some 
were  granted  to  the  nominees  of  the 
Duchy.  In  none  of  these  cases  had  the 
question  at  issue  been  raised. 

After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  the 
ChMicellor  of  Chester  (the  Bev.  Henry 
EmJeee),  on  the  30th  of  November  IfiSs 
pronounced  judgment,  and  held,  that  the 
right  to  mtestates'  goods  did  not  pass  to 
the  Duchy,  by  the  words  "  jwa  regalia/' 
or  any  other  words  in  the  Ohaners;  and 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  Charters,  the  right 
to  such  goods  inherently  belonged  to  the 
(yrown,  as  "bona  vacantia,"  and  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  promovent,  and 
decreed  letters  of  administration,  to  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  in  right  of  the  pre- 
rogative. ^ 

From  this  sentence  and  decree,  an  ap- 
peal was  prosecuted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duchy,  to  the  Chancery  Court  of  York 
where  the  case  was  again  argued  by  coun' 
^^\^\\^^^.^^^logB.te  (the  Rev.  Robert 
^utton),  by  his  judgment,  bearing  date  the 
2l8t  March  1844,  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Chester.  This  judgment  was 
as  follows  :--"  The  plenitude  of  the  words 
of  the  original  grant  of  Palatinal  rights 
and  jura  regalia;  to  the  Duke  of  Lcmcae- 
fer,  and  of  the  subsequent  Charters  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  coriflraiing  it,  would 
comprehend  the  right  in  question.  The 
proof  adduced  on  both  sides,  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  is  too  modem  and  too  con- 
flictang  to  be  of  much  weight.  The  Court 
18  of  opinion  that  the  Crown  is  entitled  to 
the  administration  in  right  of  the  Duchy 
01  Lancaster."  ^ 
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From  thid  jadgment,  JFVonew  HaH-Dyhe, 
Her  Majesty's  proctor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cro>vn,  broaght  the  present  appeal.  Pend- 
ing the  same,  John  Teeedah,  Her  Majesty's 
nominee  on  that  behalf  for  the  Duchy,  died; 
when  her  Majesty,  by  warrant  under  her 
Eoyal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the  12th 
of  January  1846,  appointed  the  now  re- 
spondent, Thomas  TTaZ/brd,)! solicitor  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
her  nominee  in  his  stead.  The  appeal 
now  came  on  for  hearing. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Queen's 
Advocate  (Sir  JohnDodsan),  the  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  David  Dtmdas),  Chilton, 
Q.C.,  and  Townaend. 

Counsel  for  the  Duchy,  T.  F.  EUi$ 
(Attorney  General  for  the  Duchy),  Parker, 
Q.O. 

Sir  /.  Dodson :  There  are  two  questions 
in  this  case,  1.  Whether,  at  the  date  of  the 
Charters  of  53  Edward  III.  and  13  Biehard 
II.  granting  the  Duohy  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  King  had  the  right  to  "  bona  vaca/ntia  " 
within  the  Duchy.  2.  Whether  such 
right  passed  by  the  grants  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  It  is  submitt^  that  in  1877  and 
1390,  the  dates  of  the  Charters,  the  right 
to  such  goods  was  not  in  the  Crown  but 
in  the  Church.  The  Statute,  13  Edw.  1. 
0.  19.  (Westminster  II.),  provides : 

'*  Whereae  after  the  death  of  h  person  dying  in- 
testate, which  is  bounden  to  some  other  for  debt, 
the  goods  come  to  the  Ordinary  to  be  disposed ; 
the  Ordinary  from  henceforth  shall  be  bound  to 
answer  the  debts,  as  far  forth  as  the  goods  of 
the  dead  will  extend,  in  such  sort  as  the  execu- 
tors  of  the  same  party  should  have  been  bounden 
if  he  had  made  a  will." 

Before  this  Statute  the  Ordinary  was 
not  even  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  could  dispose  of  the  goods  in 
pious  uses  as  he  thought  fit.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  pnassing  of  the  31  Ed- 
wa/rd  3.  c.  11.,  which  enacted  that  from 
that  time  forth  the  Ordinary  should  com- 
mit the  administration  to 
*<  the  next  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  dead 
person  intestate," 
who 

*'  should  be  accountable  to  the  Ordinaries,  as 
executors  be  in  case  of  testament." 

Both  these  statutes  recognise  the  then 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Ordinary  to  the 
intestate's  enects,  as  do  alsc  21  Hen.  8.  c.  5. 
ss.  3  &  4;  43  Eliz.  c.  8. ;  22  &  24  Cha. 
2.  c.  10.  ;  29  Cha.  2.  c.  3.  s.  26. 

The  old  authorities  on  ecclesiastical  law 
are  to  the  same  effect.  Lyndwood^s  Pro- 
vinciaJe,  l;S41-42,  contains  the  constitu- 
tions of  Archbishop  John  of  Stratford 
passed  in  1341 ,  whicn  refer  to  an  earlier 
statute  of  Archbishop  Bonifaoe  in  1261.  (a) 

(o)  Lib.  8.  p.  171,  Ed.  1679. 
76728. 


"  Statutu  bonie  memoriae  Bonefacii,  quondam 
Cantuarensis  Archiepiscopi,  Preedeceesoris  nos- 
tri,  circa  bona  intestatorum  et  Adscriptitiorum, 
aliorumq.  servilis  conditionis  huminu  ultimas 
voluntates  quod  incipit  *  Cvterum  contingit  in- 
terdum,'  &c.,  a  multis  in  dubium  revocatum, 
novitcr  recensentes,  quibusdam  ad  id  additis,  et 
aliis  ab  eo  subtractis  sub  verbis  infra  scriptis. 
Decernimas  sic  in  posterum  firmiter  observan- 
dum." 

The  Archbishop  then  states  that  some- 
times on  the  death  of  an  intestate  the 
lord  would  not  allow  his  debts  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  personal  effects,  or  provision  to 
be  made  for  his  widow  and  children : 

"  Vel  aliter  per  dispositionem  ordiuariorum 
bona  pra)dicta  pro  ea  portione  qu«,  secundum 
consuetudinem  patrie  defunctis  contingit  per- 
mittunt  distribui  pro  eisdem."(a) 

In  another  constitution  he  directs  t 
"Necnon  ab  intestate  decedentium  solutis 
debitis  eorundem,  bona  qusB  supersunt  in  pias 
causas,  et  personis  decedentium  consanguineis, 
servatoribuB,  et  propinquis,  seu  aliis  pro  deftmc- 
torum  auimarum  salute,  distribuant  et  conver- 
tant,  Dihil  iude  sibi  retento." 

This  shows  that  the  goods  of  an  intes- 
tate only  went  to  the  next  of  kin  as  the 
Chnroh  thought  proper  after  the  pice 
catttfce  had  been  provided  for  Lyndwood's 
gloss  on  pias  causas  is : 

"  Utpote,  inter  personas  miserabiles,  viz.,  pu- 
piUos,  vidaas,  peregrinos,  et  pauperes  anxilio 
proprio  destitutes;  item  ratione  morbi  et 
sBtatis  expositos."  (6) 

And  further — 

'*  Inter  pias  etiam  causas  numerantur  quo 
relinquntur  ad  custoduun  civitatis." 

The  ^loss  on  the  word  decedentiwn  is  less 
intelligible.     He  says : 

**  Hie  oportet  disunguere  inter  clerioos  dece- 
dentes  ab  intestate,  et  laicos ;  item  inter  clericos 
beneficiatos  et  non  beneficiat08."(e) 

and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  In  laico  autem  decedente  ab  intestato,  defici- 
entibus  consanguineis  et  uxore,  succedet  fiscus." 

This  appears  to  describe  what  the  prac- 
tice was  at  the  time  respeoting  the  dis- 
tribution of  intestate  estates,  rather  than 
what  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the 
Crown  were.  The  gloss  hardly  appears  to 
belong  to  the  text,  for  in  the  title  De 
Iinmunilate  EcclesiaB(c2)  he  says : 
"  Quidam  etiam  Domini  temporales,  et  eorum 
Kallivi,  bona  decedentium  ab  intestato  in  suis 
districtibus  ad  ipsos  Duos  prcetendentes  fore, 
quamvis  errone  devoluta,  ne  per  Ordinaries 
bona  bujusmodi  pro  debitorum  solutione  sic 
decedentium,  ac  in  alios  pios  usus  pro  ipsorum 


(a)  Lib.  8.  p.  172 
(6)  lb.  p.  179. 

(c)  lb.  p,  180. 

(d)  Ib.Jp.  268. 
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animanun  salute  oonrertantur  utiliter,  pront  con- 
sensu regio  et  magnatum  re^i  Anglie  tanquam 
pro  jure  ficclesiastioa que  libertate  ab  olim  exstitit 
ordinatum,  impediunt,  in  derogationem  Eccle- 
siastiese  libertatis  jurisque,  et  jurisdictionis 
Bcclesiasticorum  impedimentum  et  lesionem 
enormem." 

lu  tbe  constitution  of  Othobon^  legate 
to  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  12()9,  the  enm- 
mary  is : 

"  Intestatorum  bona  per  proviBionem  a  prslatis 
AnglifB  cum  regis  et  baronum  approbatione 
ordinatam  in  pios  usus  convertanda  Pnelati 
contra  dictam  provisionem  recipere  yel  occupare 
nequaquam  presumant." 

TheBe  are  the  eoolesiaetical  authorities. 

In  Oraysbroohe  v.  Fa»,ia)  the  first  case 
on  the  sabject,  Weeton  said : 

"  That  hy  the  common  law  before  the  statute 
18  Bdw.  1.  c  19.,  if  a  man  had  died  intestate,  the 
Ordinary  should  have  had  his  goods  to  dispose 
in  pia$  usus,** 

Offl&y  V.  BeeHh)  and  Man/nvng  v,  Napp  (o). 
HwiBlovo*8  oa8e((Q  will  be  relied  ou  on  the 
other  side,  bnt  has  been  overruled. 
H^heB  T.  H^kgheB  («),  SneUing  v.  Norton  (f ), 
In  Hemlow**  oase  Coke  made  a  very  ma- 
terial mistake  by  attributing  8trcUford*9 
Constitution  to  1380  instead  of  1341-42. 

Magna  Carta  of  King  John,  c.  18. 
art,  27,  provides : 

**Si  aliqnis  tiber  homo  intestatus  deeesserit. 
catalla  sua  per  manus  propinquorum,  parentum, 
et  amioorum  suorum,  per  visum  EcclesisB,  dis- 
tribuantur  salyis  unicuique  debitisqusBdefunctus 
ei  debebat." 

Sdden  says  this  formed  part  of  the 
great  Charter  of  Henry  III.,  though 
omitted  in  the  exemplification. (^) 

n.  Even  if  the  Crown  had  this  right,  it 
never  parted  with  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Laneasier.  The  Charter  of  53  Edward  III. 
only  confers  such  regalia  as  the  former 
Earl  of  Chester  was  Known  to  possess, 
' '  eiotU  Comes  CestrisB  dinoscitur  obtinere." 
Such  a  grant  does  not  carry  all  the  regalia 
as  the  right  of  appointing  bishops,  which 
according  to  Lord  Oofce,  was  in  the  King 
(4  Inst.  211).  Nor  did  the  Earls  oF  Chester 
or  Dukes  of  Lancaeter  ever  coin  money 
bearing  their  own  effigies.  Grants  by 
the  Crown  must  be  strictly  construed. 
17  Viner's  Abr.  tit.  Prerogative,  p.  126. 

The  Solieitor  General  followed. 

By  the  civil  law  the  Emperor  succeeded 
as  ultinme  hcerea  to  the  bona  vaea/ntia  of 


(a)  Plowd.  276. 
(6)  1  Lev.  186. 

(c)  1  Salk.  87. 

(d)  9  Rep.  86. 
(«)  Carter  125. 
(/)  Cro.  Blis.  409. 

Ig)  Note  to  Warwick  t. 
124. 


Grtnlie,  1  IMiillim. 


deceased  persons.  Cod.  lib.  10,  tit.  10, 
*'  De  bonis  vaoantibus,"  but  there  is  no 
authority  in  English  law  for  calling  the 
intestates'  goods  bona  vacantia.  Williame, 
on  Executors  says  of  a  bastard  intestate : 

**It  was  formerly  holden  that  the  Ordinary 
could  seize  his  goods  and  convert  them  to  pious 
uses,  bnt  it  is  now  settled  that  the  king  is  entitled 
to  them  as  uliimus  hcn-es,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  the  debts  of  the  intestate.'' 

Jones  V.  Ooodch{ld,{a)  Buiherford  v. 
Ma/ule,{b)  Megit  v.  Johnson»(c) 

The  origin  of  the  ecolesiastical  juris- 
diction over  wills  is  wrapped  in  mist  and 
darkness.  Spelman  on  Probate  of  Wills 
and  Testaments,  P.  2.  p.  129,  says  the 
clergy  granted  probate  even  in  Justinian's 
times,  relying  on  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  s.  41, 
and  tit.  6,  B.  23. 

The  8th  of  WiUdam  the  Conqueror  is 
supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
secular  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastioal 
Court.  The  Laws  of  the  Conqueror,  c.  34, 
tit.  De  sine  testownento  morientibus,  pro- 
vide; 

"  8i  qiiis  paterfamilias  casu  aliquo  sine  testa- 
mento  obierit,  pueri  inter  se  hiereditatem  equa- 
liter  dividant.'* 

Radreditas  only  refers  to  land. 

Magna  Carta  confirmed  the  rights  of 
the  Church  over  intestate  property. 

Lord  Brougham  :  It  is  admitted  by  all 
political  writers  that  the  Magna  Carta 
was  declaratory. 

Solicitor  General:  The  right  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Charter  of  1  Henry  III., 
and  9  Henry  III.,  the  latter  witnessed  by 
Banulph  Earl  of  Chester,  who  thereby  ad- 
mitted the  right  to  be  in  the  Church. 
This  clause,  though  omitted  in  the  exem- 
plification of  the  Charter  of  Henry  III.,  is 
said  by  8elden(d)  to  be  found  in  the  moat 
ancient  manuscripts,  though  PrynneX^) 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Church,  contends 
that  this  clause  was  expunged  from 
Henry  III.'s  Charter.  GUbert  C.B.(/) 
also  cites  a  Charter  of  Richard  I.  as 
sanctioning  the  distribution  of  intestates' 
eFtates  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Bacov^ 
Abr.,  tit.  Executors  and  Administrators, 
E.  The  Statutes  of  Westminster  II,  13 
Edw.  1.  c.  19.  and  31  Edv).  3.  st.  1.  c.  11. 
also  confirm  it. 

The  latter  enacts  that  the  Ordinai-ies 
shall  depute  '*  the  next  and  most  lavrfnl 
friends  of  the  dead  person  intestate,"  to 

(a)  3  P.  Wms.  33. 
(6)  4  Hag.  Eecl.  218. 

(c)  2  Doug.  542. 

(d)  Origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions  of 
Testaments,  p.  2.,  c.  3. 

{e)  Hist  of  King  John,  pp.  18,  19,  20,  edit. 
1672. 

C/)  OUb.  R.  206. 
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administer  his  goods,  that  is  the  next  of 
kin.  Under  an  equitable  oonstniotion  of 
"  nezfc  of  kin/'  the  Qneen  as  ultima  hceres 
may  perhaps  oome  in  under  this  statute. 

Lord  Brougham  :  There  oan  be  no  doabt 
that  the  Queen  is  ultima  hsres  of  the 
land,  as  all  land  originally  came  from  the 
Grown;  she  comes  in  upon  the  feudal 
principle  because  the  Crown  is  lord  of  the 
fee.  The  French  word  "biens"  in 
31  Edw.  3.  St.  1.  c.  11.  though  translated 
*'  goods,"  has  a  larger  significance ;  it 
means  lands  as  well  as  goods.  Such  at  least 
is  the  modem  construction  of  the  word. 

Solicitor  Oenercd:  There  can  be  no 
question  about  lands,  but  they  would  not 
call  bona  vacaniia  lands.  The  power  of  the 
Ordinary  is  recognised  in  21  Hen.  8.  o.  5. 
8.  2;  26  Hen.  8.  o.  1.  secures  to  the  Grown 
all  the  authorities'  profits  and  commodities 
appertaining  to  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church.  Under  this  statute  the  Grown 
may  hare  acquired  the  same  power  oTer 
the  property  of  the  Church  as  oelonged  to 
the  OrdinaTy. 

In  Oldhcun  v.  Fiehering,(a)  Lord  Holt 
held  that  31  Edw.  3.  st.  1.  c.  11.  was 
repealed  by  22-23  Oha,  2.  c.  10.,  and  said: 

"  The  reason  of  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's 
estate  before  the  statute,  was  because  there  was 
no  property  of  these  goods  in  anybody ;  there- 
fore the^Ordinary  hariug  possession,  he  disposed 
of  them  at  his  pleasure,  for  there  was  no  pro- 
prietor to  control  him." 

Edgcomb  y.  Dee  (6) ;  Finch  in  his  "  Dis- 
course on  Law,"  bk.  4.  c.  7,  says  that  the 
Ordinary  may  give,  alien,  or  sell  the  goods 
of  an  intestate  at  his  will,  and  dispose  of 
them  in  jpioe  tuue. 

Intestates  effects  are  not  by  the  law  of 
England  bona  vacantia,  nor  is  bonum 
vacana  brought  into  the  Treasury  by 
English  law.  Armory  v.  DelarryLrie.{c) 
Blachstone,  a  great  prerogative  lawyer,  once 
said  that  all  the  game  in  England  was 
bona  vacantia,  and  belonged  to  the  Grown, 
but  Chitty  (d)  limits  it  to  swans,  whales, 
and  sturgeons.  The  right  to  bona  vacantia 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  prerogatiyes 
of  the  Crown  by  Brittony  Cornyne  (Dig  tit. 
"Prerogative"  D.),  or  Cruise  (Dig.  tit. 
*'  Franchise  "),  though  the  latter  refers  to 
"  Escheators,''  but  they  had  to  do  with 
land  alone.  Judge  Doddridge  says  that 
there  was  an  office  of  escheator  of  the 
Earldom  of  Chester,  but  that  he  had 
nothing  to   do  with  intestates'  effeots.(6) 

(a)  Garth.  876  ;  2  Salk.  464. 

(6)  Vaugh.  96. 

(c)   1  Str.  605. 

(<f)  Prerogative,  p.  186 

(e)  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of 
Principality  of  Wales,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
County  of  Chester. 


BlaoMone,  who  mentions  eighteen  heads 
of  royal  reyenue,  does  not  allude  to  this. 

Instances  of  the  grant  in  the  present 
century  are  no  eyidence  of  user ;  Jewison 
V.  Dyson,{a)  where  it  was  held  that  the 
right  of  appointing  coroners  within  the 
honour  of  Pontefract  belonged  to  the 
Duchy,  in  spite  of  modern  usage  to  the 
contrary. 

As  for  the  Charters,  it  is  for  the  re- 
spondents to  show  that  they  granted  the 
right  to  intestates'  effects.  There  is  no  eyi- 
dence of  it  in  the  Duke's  title.  The  right 
does  not  necessarily  belong  to  a  County 
Palatine.  fifeZden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour, 
p.  529,  speaks  of  the  Counts  Palatine  as 
being  inyested  with  a  king-like  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  to  what  extent,  nor 
does  he  mention  any  such  fus  regale  as  this. 
Blach^Ume{b)  says  that  the  Earl  of  Chester 
and  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  in  those 
counties  regaiem  potestaiem  in  omnibus,  as 
Bracton  expresses  it,  but  as  Lord  Hale 
said,  Bracton  is  neither  law  nor  history. 
In  the  Irish  case  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Waterford,(6)  no  such  right  is  mentioned ; 
jura  regalia  are  said  to  consist  of  two 
principal  points  only,  royal  jurisdiction, 
royal  seiguory. 

This  was  not  a  right  appertaining  to  a 
Count  Palatine.  In  Ftshe  y.  BaUin,{d) 
Lord  Hale  says : 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  the  bare  grant  of  a  Chan- 
cellor will  incidentaUy  give  a  Court  of  Equity, 
nor  is  such  a  Court  incident  to  a  County  Palatine, 
though  there  is  a  general  grant  of  jura  regalia** 

Paeke,  B.:  You  cannot  create  a  Court  of 
Equitnr  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Solicitor  General:  general  words  will 
not  carry  in  King's  grants,  which  pass 
not  by  implication;  Cruise.  Dig.  tit. 
"King's  Grant"  xxxiv.  ;  the  case  of 
Mines, (e)  Bex  v.  Capper.{f)  If  the  right 
originally  passed  from  the  Crown,  it  had 
reverted  to  it  by  forfeiture,  Com.  Dig. 
tit.  "  Franchise  G-.  1,  and  a  right  which 
has  merged  in  the  Crown  must  be  re- 
granted  in  eimress  terms. 

Parker,  Q.U.,  for  the  Duchy :  No  autho- 
rity has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  Ordi- 
nary eyer  claimed  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  goods  of  deceased ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  claim  has  always  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  truft«t  or  confidence,  and  rested  originally 
on  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  trustee 
for  the  application  of  the  goods  to  pious 
uses.  In  the  case  of  intestates  dying 
without  next  of  kin,  the  Ordinaries  have 
for  a  long  series  of  years  admitted   the 

(a)  9  M.  &  W.  540,  above  p.  1. 
(6)  1  Bla.  Com.  117. 

(c)  Davies  Rep.  159. 

(d)  Vent.  157. 
(«)  Plowd.  880ft. 
(/)   5  Price  217. 
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title  of  the  Grown  bj  granting  adminiB- 
tration  to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  Lanqdale  :  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Grown  was  originally  entitled  to 
the  goods  of  an  intestate  bastard. 

Parker :  Though  the  authorities  are  not 
BO  ample  as  could  be  desired,  they  show 
that  the  right  of  the  Grown  was  coeval 
with  other  Crown  rights  at  common  law. 
Mannimg  v.  Napp,{a)  Jones  v.  €hodchild.(b) 
Wherever  the  next  of  kin  cannot  be  found, 
or  when  found  cannot  take,  the  Crown 
takes,  even  though  an  executor  has 
been  appointed.  MidcUeton  v.  8picery(e) 
Walher  v.  Denne,(d)  Taylor  v.  Haygwrth.(e) 
When  an  intestate  leaven  a  widow  and  no 
next  of  kin,  the  Crown  takes  a  moiety. 
Cave  V.  E6bert8,(f)  The  Crown  is  entitled 
to  all  goods  that  have  no  owner.  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  ♦*  Prerogative  "  D  49,  Bro.  Abr. 
tit.  Prerogative  le  Hoy,  12  **Bien8*'; 
Bracton,  lib.  1  c.  12.  s.  10 ;  2  Inst.  167, 
BlacksUme  says  {g)  that  besides  the  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  Bliug  should  have 
treasure  trove,  waifs,  &c. — 

**  There  is  one  general  reason  which  holds  for 
them  all;  that  is,  hecanse  they  are  bona  va- 
cantia, or  goods  in  which  no  one  else  can  claim 
a  property." 

BlaekHone  uses  the  term  bona  vaGaniia, 
which  it  was  contended  was  not  to  be 
found  in  our  law  ;  it  is  also  used  in  Ta/ylor 
y.  Hay^arth  and  Middleton  v.  Spieer^ 
Cragiuem  his  Jus  Feudale,  lib.  c.  16.  ss.  30. 
43;  lib.  2  c.  18.  ss.  15,  16,  includes  bona 
vacantia  among  the  regalia,  and  denies 
OlanvUVs  statement  (lib.  7  c.  16)  that  if  a 
bastard  dies  intestate,  his  goods  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee ;  and  says  that  the  Grown 
takes  them  sajwa  regalia,  Lyndwood,  lib. 
3.  tit.  13,  p.  180,  also  confirms  the  right 
of  the  Grown.  Megit  y.  Johneon,(h)  Gra/ye- 
brook  V.  Fox,(i) 

A  grant  of  this  nature  is  as  much  a 
franchise  as  a?iy  other  jura  minora  regaUa, 
such  as  treasure-trove  which  the  Grown 
can  grant.  Further,  it  is  a  right  incident 
to  the  grant  of  a  Palatinate,  and  is  granted 
by  express  words  of  the  Charters  as  one  of 
the  jwra  regalia. 

Lord  Brougham:  Do  you  contend  that 
eo  ipso  the  grant  of  a  Go  ant  Palatine 
creates  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  that,  as 
incident  thereto,  would  be  the  right  to 
pardon  offences  P     Has  the  Grown  at  this 


(a)   1  Salk  37. 
(6)  8  P.  Wms.  33. 
(c)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  201. 
(rf)  2  Ves.  J.  170. 
(e)   14  Sim.  8. 
(/)  8  Sim.  214. 
(g)  I  Bla,  Com.  299. 
(*)  Plowd.  276. 
(0  2  Doug.  642. 


time  the  power  to  grant  jv/ra  regaUa  and 
such  high  franchises  P 

Parker :  The  statute  law  has  hampered 
this  question.  The  Earl  of  Chester  had 
by  prescription  the  power  of  pardoning 
felons.  He  was  deprived  of  it  by  27.  Hen.  8.; 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  jttra  regaUa 
which  can  now  be  granted  without  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Selden  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  c.  1.  s.  33, 
c.  2.  s.  18,  and  Spelman  in  his  Glossarium, 
tit.  Gomes,  App.  13,  both  inyest  a  County 
Palatine  with  kingly  powers.  The  extent 
of  the  rights  of  a  Count  Palatine  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Waterford.(a)  The  jura  regalia  pass  as 
incident  to  the  grant  of  a  County  Pala- 
tine, Co.  Litt.  114 ;  4  Inst.  204-11 ;  Com. 
Dig.  tit.  **  Franchise  "  D  1-4,  tit.  ** Waife  " 
C. ;  Bowes  y.  Bishop  of  Dwrham,(b)  Bex 
y.  Bishop  of  Dwhamfi,,(c)  These  latter 
cases  show  that  eyery  jus  regale  passes  in 
such  a  grant  without  specification.  It  is 
for  the  Appellant  to  show  that  of  all  the 
jura  regalia,  this  one  alone  did  not  pass  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  or  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester.  6  and  7  Will.  4.  c.  19.,  which  trans- 
ferred the  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Burham 
as  a  Count  Palatine  to  the  Crown,  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  all  these  rights. 
As  to  the  appointment  of  bishops,  there 
was  formerly  no  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  see 
was  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  only 
jus  reqale  of  which  it  is  suggested  that 
there  has  been  no  user  is  that  of  coining 
money,  but  that  is  not  properly  a  jus  regale. 

Bight  Hon.  T.  Pemberton  Leigh:  The 
Appellant  says  that,  supposing  originally 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  right  in 
question  was  in  the  Crown,  yet  it  after- 
wards  became  vested  in  the  church,  and 
that  being  vested  in  the  church  at  the 
time  of  this  grant,  it  could  not  be  granted 
by  the  Crown  by  this  Charter. 

Parker:  All  the  authorities  cited  turn 
^olely  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary, 
which  has  neyer  been  denied,  but  do  not 
afl'ect  the  beneficial  right.  The  Ordinal^ 
neyer  had  a  beneficial  right.  The  Consti- 
tutions of  John  of  Stratford  and  Othobon 
both  prohibit  the  Ordinary  from  applying^ 
the  property  to  his  own  use. 

Eight  Hon.  T.  Pembekton  Leigh  :  I 
suppose  the  Church  were  exclusiye  judges 
of  what  were  pios  usus.  Gould  the  Ordi- 
nary before  the  Reformation  (for  many 
pious  uses  have  since  become  supersti- 
tious) have  been  called  upon  by  the  Oroyyn 
to  account  ? 

Parker :  If  the  Court  of  Equity  wae  as 
well  understood  then  as  now,  they  naight. 
It  was  always  a  trust  binding  on  the   con- 


(a)  Davies  Rep.  159. 
(6)  2  BuUtr.  226. 
(c)  3  Bulstr.  156. 
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science  of  the  Ordinary,  and  he  could  not 
claim  trnst  property  as  his  own,  Morice  v. 
Bishop  of  DtMrh€im.{a)  If  the  Ordinary 
ever  had  the  beneficial  right,  he  would 
have  it  still ;  bnt  he  never  had  more  than 
the  right  of  admin  is tratiou.  The  rights 
of  the  widow  and  the  nezb  of  kin  are 
coeval  with  the  common  law,  and  hare 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  Selden  Treatise 
on  Disposition  of  Intestate  Estates,  c.  1. ; 
Qlanvilh  lib.  7.  c.  6.,  lib.  12.  c.  20. ;  QilherU 
Rep.  206  ;  MaUhevo  of  Paris,  p  161 ;  Brao- 
ton,  bk.  2  c.  6.  s.  2  ;  Fleta,  bk.  2.  c.  7.  s.  10. 

The  statute  of  13  Edvo.  1.  o.  19.  providing 
that  the  Ordinary  is  bound  to  answer  the 
debts  uf  ihe  intestate,  was  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,  2  Inst.  397, 
SneUing  v.  Norton.{h)  Neither  the  statute 
31  Edw.  3.  c.  11.  nor  the  cases  cited  on 
the  other  side  show  that  the  Ordinary  had 
any  beneficial  right. 

Attorney' Oeneral  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster (T.  F,  ElUs)  followed,  and  referred  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Oivil  Law  and  that  of 
Normandy.  The  Earl  of  Chester  did  not 
appoint  the  Bishop,  because  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Chester  was  part 
of  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but 
he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  as  appears  from  a 
charter  of  Henry  IV.,  given  m  the  Reports 
touching  the  dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  v. 
p.  128. 

The  Queen's  Advocate  in  reply :  Lynd* 
wood,  p.  180,  shows  that  the  Ordinary 
might  dispose  of  the  whole  estate  in  fios 
ustis,  so  as  to  leave  no  residue. 

JUDGMSNT. 

The  Bight  Hon.  T.  Pembs&ton  Lkiqh  : 
The  question  in  this  case,  relates  to  the 
right  of  Administration  to  the  goods  of  a 
bastard,  who  died  intestate  and  unmarried, 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster.  The  contend- 
ing parties  are  the  nominee  of  her  Majesty, 
in  right  of  her  Crown,  and  the  nominee 
of  her  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Chester, 
where  the  cause  was  first  heard,  a  decision 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  nominee 
of  the  Crown.  This  sentence,  however, 
was  reversed,  on  appeal  to  the  Consistory 
Court  of  York,  which  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  nominee  of  the  Duchy  ;  and  from 
this  latter  sentence  the  cause  now  comes 
by  appeal  before  us. 

The  claim  of  the  Duchy  is  founded  upon 
a  grant  made  in  the  year  1377,  by  Edward 
111.  to  John  of  Ganut,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by   which  the   County  of  Lancaster  was 

granted  as  a  County  Palatine,  with  various 
berties  and  franchises  to  the  Duke  for 

(a)  9  Ves.  399,  10  Ves.  621. 
(6)  Cto.  £ljz.  409. 


his  life.  By  subsequent  Charters  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Duchy,  with  such 
rights  as  were  originally  granted  with  it, 
is  now  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  a  title 
distinco  from  that  of  Her  Crown. 

The  sentence  complained  of,  has  decided 
that,  amongst  the  franchises  granted  to 
the  Duchy,  was  the  right  of  administi*ation 
to  the  estates  of  intestates  dying  without 
kindred. 

The  Appellant  has  made  two  principal 
points.  He  contends,  first,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  grants  in  question,  the  right 
now  in  dispute  was  vested  not  in  the 
Crown,  but  in  the  Church,  and  could  not 
therefore  pass  by  the  grant.  Secondly, 
that  if  the  right  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Crown,  the  words  of  the  srant  were  not 
sufficient  to  pass  it  to  the  Duchy. 

We  will  consider  these  points  in  their 
order. 

It  was  argued,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Respondent,  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  this  right  existed  in  the  Crown  at 
the  date  of  the  grant  or  not ;  for  that,  if 
it  accrued  subsequently,  as  one  of  the 
**jura  regaUat"  it  would  pass,  under  the 
preceding  grant  of  **  jwra  regalia  "  to  the 
Duchy :  and  authority  was  cited,  which  was 
supposed  to  favour  that  proposition.  As 
we  are  satisfied,  however,  that  this  right 
existed  in  the  Crown,  at  the  date  of  the 
Duchy  Charter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider this  point. 

Great  learning  and  research  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Counsel  on  both  sides  in 
the  ar^ment  of  this  question,  to  show  to 
whom  in  very  ancient  times  the  personal 

Eroperty  of  persons  dying  intestate  of  right 
elonged ;  and  we  were  referred  to  a  series 
of  authorities,  beginning  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  periodjB,  and  extending  to  very 
recent  times.  We  have  careftilly  examined 
and  considered  these  authorities,  which, 
although  they  leave  some  parts  of  the 
subject  involved  in  obscurity ,  remove  aJl 
doubt,  in  our  judgment,  as  to  the  material 
point  in  this  case,  and  show  that  the 
clergy  had  never  at  any  time  in  this 
country  by  law  any  beneficial  interest  in 
the  property  of  intestates,  but  merely  the 
right  or  duty  of  jurisdiction  and  adminis- 
tration and  the  right  of  possession  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

In  tne  earliest  times  of  our  history,  the 
clergv  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered 
at  all  in  cases  of  intestacy.  The  statute 
of  Canute,  c.  71.,  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  8vo. 
Ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  413,  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  of  an  intestate, 
amongst  his  wife  and  relations  under  the 
direction  of  his  Lord.  The  Statute  is  in 
these  words: — 

^'  Of  the  Heriot :  And  if  anyone  depart  this  life 
intestote,  be  it  throogh  his  neglect,  bo  it  through 
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sudden  death,  then  let  not  the  Lord  draw  more 
from  his  property  than  hia  lawful  Heriot ;  and, 
according  to  his  direction,  let  the  property  be 
distributed  very  justly  to  Uie  wife  and  children 
and  relations,  to  every  one  according  to  the 
degree  that  belongs  to  him." 

This  Statute  must  be  attributed  to  some 
time  between  the  years  1017  and  1035. 

The  Statute  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror, 
c.  34.,  at  p.  481  of  the  collection  above 
referred  to,  proTides,  that  if  a  man  die 
without  a  will,  his  children  shall  divide 
the  inheritance  equally. 

In  neither  of  these  Statutes  is  there  any 
mention,  either  of  the  Church,  or  of  pious 
uses.  The  first  occasion  in  which  we  find 
any  reference  to  pious  uses  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  estates  of  intestates,  is  in  a 
law  of  Hen  1.  c.  1.  s.  7  (Collection  of 
Ancient  Laws, p.  500),  which  declares  that, 
any  of  the  King's  barons,  or  men,  may 
dispose  of  his  **pecuniam'*  as  he  pleases, 
but  if  he  shall  have  made  no  disposition, 
his  widow  or  children,  or  relations,  or 
lieffe  men,  shall  distribute  it  for  the  good 
of  his  soul  as  they  shall  see  fit. 

Here  afi;ain  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Church ;  but  when  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
the  supposed  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceas^,  or  what  were  called  "pious 
uses,"  in  the  disposition  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  an  obvious  reason  was 
afforded  for  the  interference  of  the  clergy ; 
and  accordingly  we  soon  afterwards  nnd 
traces  of  their  exercising  authority  in 
cases  both  of  testaments  and  intestacies  ; 
but  without  any  traoe  of  a  beneficial 
interest  being  claimed  by  them  in  either 
case. 

The  Magna  Carta  of  Kiag  John,  which 
was  referred  to,  as  evidencing  some  right 
in  the  Church  at  that  time,  provides,  by 
the  26th  Chapter,  that  if  any  holders  of 
the  King  in  lay  fee  should  die  indebted 
to  the  Crown,  the  debt  should  be  first 
paid  out  of  his  goods  and  "  the  residue 
should  remain  to  the  executors  to  perform 
the  testament  of  the  dead,  and  if  nothing 
be  owing  to  the  King,  all  the  chattels 
should  go  to  the  use  of  the  dead,  saving  to 
his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable 
parts.''  The  27th  Chapter  (which  seems 
to  be  omitted  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  sub- 
sequent reigns)  enacts,  that  if  any  person 
die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall  bis  dis- 
tributed "per  ma'Mu  propinguorum,  pa- 
rtntum  et  amicarwn  swyrumy  per  visuin 
eeoleiim,"  reserving  to  every  one  the  debts 
due  to  him  from  the  deceased. 

Here  the  Church  appears  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  same  right  or  duty  of  supervision, 
which  the  Statute  of  Canute  had  intended 
to  vest,  or  assumed  to  be  vested,  in  the 
Lord;  but  there  is  obviously  nothing 
which  gives  to  the  Church  any  beneficial 
interest,  or  assumes  the  existence  of  any  | 


such  beneficial  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
even  in  cases  where  testaments  were  made, 
and  as  against  the  dispositions  of  such 
testaments,  it  reserves  to  the  wife  and 
children  their  reasonable  parts. 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Church,  in 
cases  either  of  testaments  or  intestacies 
was  originally  acquired,  doe«  not  dis- 
tinctly appear.  Previously,  however,  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  jurisdiction 
had  become  generally  vested  in  the  clergy, 
and  usually  in  the  Bishop  of  the  Dioceso 
where  the  goods  were  situate,  although, 
in  many  cases,  this  right  of  jurisdiction 
was  exercised,  and  is  still  retained,  by 
Lords  of  Manors  and  others.  The  Bishop, 
being  the  usual  judge  in  such  cases, 
was,  from  this  circumstance,  styled  the 
Ordinary,  by  way  of  distinction,  from  his 
extraordinary  or  peculiar  jurisdiction.— 
{Swinburne,  380.) 

It  was  the  office  of  these  tribunals  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  wills,  and  upon 
being  satisfied  with  the  proof,  to  give 
authority  to  the  persons  named  for  that 
purpose  in  the  instrument,  in  other  words, 
to  tne  executors,  to  perform  them.  If  no 
executors  were  named,  or  if  the  executors 
named  refused  to  act,  the  Ordinary,  or 
other  person  having  the  jurisdiction,  was 
bound,  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  to  carry 
them  into  efiect;  and  in  like  manner, 
where  no  will  was  made,  to  carry  into 
efiect  that  disposition  of  the  dead  man's 
personal  estate  which  the  law  prescribed. 

But  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  Ordinary, 
or  his  deputy,  could  only  deal  with  such 
^ods  of  the  intestate  as  he  could  seize 
into  his  possession,  and  could  neither  sue 
for  debts  due  to  the  intestate,  nor  be  sued 
for  debts  duo  ^m  him.  To  remedy  this 
last  injustice,  the  Statute,  13  Edw.  1. 
c.  19.  was  passed,  a  Statute  which  was 
much  relied  on  by  the  Appellant.  It 
recites, 

"  that,  after  the  death  of  a  person  dyiog  intes- 
tate, which  is  bounden  to  some  other  for  debt, 
the  goods  come  to  the  Ordinary  to  be  disposed ;'' 

and  it  enacts, 

"that  the  Ordinary  from  henceforth  shall  be 
bound  to  answer  the  debts  as  &r  forth  as  the 
goods  of  the  dead  will  extend ;  in  such  sort  as 
the  executors  of  the  same  party  should  have 
been  bounden  if  he  had  made  a  testament." 

It  was  argued,  that  it  appears  from  ibis 
Statute,  that  the  Ordinary  was  previously 
entitled  to  the  goods  of  the  intestate,  froe 
even  from  his  debts.  Bub  this  is  to  mistake 
its  import.  It  shows  that  the  Ordinai'y 
could  not  be  sued  for  the  debts  owin^ 
from  the  deceased,  and  that  the  right  of 

n"     osition  or  administration  was  in  the 
Lnary ;  but  it  leaves  the  ^jt^estion,  who 
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were  the  parties  beneficiallj  interested, 
qaite  untouched.  This  is  clear  from  the 
circumstance,  that  it  applies  to  all  cases 
of  intestacy,  even  to  those  where  there 
were  a  widow  and  children ;  yet  at  this 
period,  perhaps  throughout  all  England, 
out  certainly  in  the  Province  of  York, 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  widow 
and  children  were  entitled  to  two-thirds  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  intestate. 
Probably  also,  the  Statute  would  apply  to 
the  case,  where  no  executors  being  named 
in  a  will,  the  testament  was  in  law,  im- 
perfect, and  the  rig:ht  of  administration 
devolved  on  the  Ordinary  for  the  purpose 
Df  carrying  the  will  into  effect. 

But  although  the  right  of  the  Ordinary 
was  one  merely  of  Mlministration,  it  is 
obvious  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossiblct  to  compel  any 
satisfactory  account  from  the  Bishop  in 
any  Court,  spiritual  or  temporal;  and  if 
the  administration  was  had,  as  probably 
it  would  be,  by  a  Deputy,  the  Deputy  was 
liable  to  account  only  to  his  principal. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  gross  abuses  would  prevail, 
and  that  the  property  would  often  be  mis- 
appropriated to  the  use  of  the  adminis- 
trators ;  and  BO  much  the  more,  as  regard 
was  to  be  had  to  the  good  of  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  in  the  distribution  of  his 
estate,  and  this  consideration  woald  leave 
a  large  discretion  to  the  Ordinary.  We 
find  accordingly,  that  such  abuses  did 
prevail,  but  they  were  treated  as  abuses 
Dy  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities,  and  attempts  were  made  by 
both,  to  correct  and  repress  them. 

In  1841,  Archbishop  iS^^ai^/ordpablished 
his  Constitution,  '*  De  Testa/mentia"  and, 
after  referring  to  an  earlier  Statute  of 
Archbishop  Boniface,  as  having  been  called 
into  doubt,  he  makes  various  provisions  to 
prevent  extortion  upon  probates  of  wills, 
and  then  enacts, 

"  that  Bishops  and  other  inferior  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions,  shall  in  no  manner  interfere  with 
the  goods  of  testators,  but  permit  the  executors 
freely  to  dispose  of  them,  and  in  case  of  persons 
dyin^r  intestate,  after  payment  of  debts,  shall 
distnbnte  and  employ  the  remaining  goods  to 
pions  uses,  to  the  relations  and  servants  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  or  others,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul,  retaining  nothing  for  themselves, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  labour  of  the  Ordinary ; " 

and  obedience  to  this  decree  is  enforced 
under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
this  Ordinance  upon  the  question  of  right ; 
but  probably  it  was  found  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  malpractices  of  the  Ordinary 
and  his  deputies,  and  a  much  more 
effectual  remedy  was  introduced  by  the 


31  Edw.  3.  Stat.  1.  c.  11.,  which  took 
from  the  Ordinary,  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
the  ri^ht  of  personal  administration,  or  of 
selecting  a  deputy,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
compelled  him  to  grant  admmistration  to 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
property,  viz.,  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
deceased.  This  statute  also  gives  to  the 
persons,  so  to  be  deputed,  the  right  to  sue 
for  debts  due  to  the  deceased, 

"  for  to  administer  and  dispend  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased," 

and  subjects  them  to  actions,  as  executors 
are  answerable,  and  provides, 

"that  they  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Ordi- 
naries, as  executors  be  in  the  case  of  testament, 
as  weU  for  the  time  past  as  to  come." 

This  Statute  was  passed  in  the  year 
1357,  just  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
the  Duchy  Charter,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  Church  at  this  time  had  no  right  or 
interest  of  any  kind  in  the  property  of 
deceased  persons  beyond  the  n^ht  of 
jurisdiction,  and  of  sranting  admmistra- 
tion and  the  right  of  possession  for  that 
purpose.  This  Statute  provides  onlv  for 
the  case  of  intestates  leaving  kindred;  but 
no  attempt  was  made  in  the  ar^xmient  to 
show  any  distinction  before  this  Statute 
between  the  case  of  an  intestate  leaving 
kindred,  and  the  case  of  an  intestate  dying 
without  kindred,  as  far  as  regards  the 
right  of  the  Church. 

The  law,  as  it  regards  the  succession  to 
intestates  dying  without  kindred,  is  stated 
with  perfect  clearness  by  Lyndwood,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  Vl.,  and  died 
in  th^  year  1446.  In  his  ProvindcUe,  in 
commenting  upon  the  Constitution  of 
Archbishop  Stratford,  already  referred  to, 
after  stating  very  distinctl;^  the  right  of 
succession  of  relations,  ho  distinenishes  in 
the  case  of  an  absence  of  kindred  between 
the  succession  to  a  clerk  and  the  succes- 
sion to  a  layman.  In  the  case  of  a  clerk, 
he  states  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  church  succeeds  ;  in  case  of  a  layman, 
the  Crown.  The  words  are: — **  In  laico 
aut&m  deoedente  ah  vntestato,  defieientibus 
cwuanguiueis  et  vaore,  succedet  fisoue" 
{Lyndwood,  p.  180.) 

It  was  suggested  by  Sir  David  Dundas, 
in  his  very  able  argument,  that  possibly 
the  right  of  the  Crown  was  founded  upon 
an  equitable  construction  of  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.,  last  referred  to.  If  it  were 
so,  the  Statute  was  passed  before  the  date 
of  the  Charter,  and  the  right,  therefore,  at 
that  time  existed;  but  in  truth  the 
Statute  refers  only  to  the  legal  right  of 
distribution,  and  not  at  all  to  the  bene- 
ficial interest.  This  Statute  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  administration 
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of  the  property  onp^ht  to  be  granted  to 
those  who  were  beneficially  interested  in 
it,  and  as  it  was  for  that  reason  given  to 
the  nearest  relations  when  the  intestate 
left  relations,  it  is  very  probable  that,  by 
analogy,  the  Ecolesiasticai  Courts  thought 
it  right  to  grant  the  administration  to  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  when  the  Crown 
was  interested,  and  in  this  sense  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  judges  in  Man- 
ning v.  Najpf  (1  Salk.  37),  that  the  grant 
of  administration  "to  the  nominee  of  the 
Crown  was  of  respect  rather  than  of 
rieht,"  may  be  well  founded.  But  if  the 
aoministration  was  granted  to  any  other 
per*ion,  the  right  of  the  Crown  would 
remain  the  same.  The  administrator, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  be  a  trustee 
for  the  Crown. 

The  right  of  administration  is  very 
properly  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
to  follow  the  nght  of  property,  in  other 
oases,  not  provided  for,  b3r  this  or  subse- 
quent statutes.  When  a  wife  dies,  leaving 
outstanding  personal  estate,  administra- 
tion is  granted  to  the  husband,  not  in 
obedience  to  any  statute,  but  because  he 
has  the  right  of  property.  WaM  v.  WaU,{a) 

The  case,  indeed,  of  the  appellant,  in 
this  branch  of  the  argument,  labours 
under  this  insuperable  difficulty:  If  the 
clergy  had  the  right  at  the  date  of  this 
Charter,  how  did  they  ever  lose'  itP  If 
the  Crown  had  it  not,  how  did  it  subse- 
quently acquire  itP  The  origin  of  this 
right  shows  that,  if  it  existed  at  all,  it 
must  have  existed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy ;  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  **  hona  vacantia  ** ;  to  property 
which  has  no  other  owner.  This  is  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  plainly  rested  by 
LyncUaooa,  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
by  Lord  ThuHow,  m  his  decision  in 
Middleton  v.  8picer,{h)  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  In  this  case  no  doubt  was  ever 
suggested  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown,  in 
case  of  intestacy.  The  great  doubt  was 
whether  a  trust  could  be  raised  for  the 
Crown  by  implication,  and  whether  the 
legacies  given  to  the  executors,  which 
would  have  excluded  them  from  taking  the 
residue  in  a  contest  with  next-of-kin,  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  a  contest  with  the 
Crown.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  the 
Charters  on  which  the  Duchy  claim  is 
founded,  the  right  in  question  was  vested 
in  the  Crown  as  one  of  its  **jura regalia" 
and  the  question  is  whether,  under  the 
terms  of  these  Charters,  it  passed  to  the 
Duchy. 

The  material  words  of  the  grant  do  not 
differ  in  the  several  charters.     The  grant 

(a)  3  Ves.  246. 

(A)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  202. 


in  the  Charter  of  1377  in  that  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  shall  have  within  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  his  chancery,  his  justices  to 
hold  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  as  all  other 
pleas  at  Common  Law,  and  all  manner  of 
executions  to  be  made  by  his  writs  and 
his  ministers ;  then  *'  et  qvatcumque  alia 
lihertates  etjura  regalia  ad  Gomitum  PaZor- 
tlnum  perlinentia,  adeo  liberh  ei  integrh 
sicut  Gomes  Geetrim  infra  eundem  Gomita' 
twn  GeetricB  dinoseitur  dbi'mere " ;  saving 
to  the  Crown  certain  rights,  only  material 
to  the  present  purpose,  as  showing  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  preceding 
words  of  grant,  but  for  the  reservation, 
might  be  held  to  reach. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  Charter 
two  questions  were  made :  First,  whether 
the  original  words  of  the  grant  are  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  right;  and  secondly, 
whether  they  are  restrained  by  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  the  Earl  of  Ghester. 

The  grant  is,  first  of  all,  **  jura  re- 
goLiay*  belonging  to  a  County  Palatine. 
These  rights  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensive.  Lord  Goke  lays  it  down, (a) 
that  a 

"  Count  Palatine  has  *jura  regalia,*  within  his 
county  as  fully  as  the  king  himself." 

In  Go.  Liu.  114a,  he  states  that,  though  a 
man  cannot  claim  directly  by  prescription 
to  have  such  franchises  and  liberties  as 
cannot  be  seized  before  the  forfeiture  ap- 
pears on  record,  as  the  goods  of  felons,  yet 
ne  may  make  a  title  to  them  indirectly  by 
prescription,  for  he  may  claim  a  County 
Palatine  by  prescription,  and  by  reason 
thereof,  to  have  the  goods  of  traitors, 
felons,  &c.     In  the  case  of  The  Qaeen  v. 
AroJibishop  of  York,(b)  it  was  held  that  the 
Queen  was  entitled  to  the  same  preroga- 
tive when  she  was  seised  in  right  of  ner 
I  crown.    In  the  case  of  Bowes  v.  Bishop  of 
I  Durham, (c)  it  was  held  that  the  Bishop  of 
I  Dwham  having  a  County  Palatine,  and 
I  **jwra  r^alia"  should  have,  incident  to  a 
!  County  Palatine,  **  hona  ei  cataUa  fellonunt, 
I  and  of  such  as  stand  mute,"  although  he 
I  should  not  have  had  the  goods  of  such  as 
stand  mute  under  a  grant  of  hona  ei  eataUa 
I  felonwn.    The  same  point  appears  to  have 
afterwards  oome  before  the  Court  on    a 
Quo  Warranto,  and  is  reported  under  the 
title  of  The  King  v.  Bishop  of  Dwrham.{d) 
The  decision  was  to  the  same  effect,  and  on 
the  same  grounds ;  and  Lord  Goke  appears 
to  have  laid  it  down  (though  there  is  some 
inaccuracy  in  the  printing  of  the  passag^e), 
*'  that  if  one  prescribe  for  a  County  Palatine, 
and  to  have  *jura  regalia '  within  this,  it  ex- 
tends to  all  which  the  King  himself  may  have." 

(a)  4  Inst.  204. 
(6)  Cro.  Eliz,  240. 
(c)   2  Bulstr.  219. 
(<i)  3  Bulstr.  156. 
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Upon  these  aathoritieB,  whioh  are  qnite 
nnopposed  by  any  to  a  contrary  effect, 
we  cannot  doabt  that  the  right  in  ques- 
tion passed  to  the  Dake  of  Lcmcatier^ 
amongst  other  **jura  regaUa"  unless  there 
be  something  in  the  grant  restricting  its 
effect. 

Then  are  there  any  such  words  P  The 
words  relied  on  are  that  the  Duke  is  to 
have  these  riffhts,  **  adeo  liberh  et  irUegrh 
Bicui  Gomes  Ueetrico  dwoscUv/r  dbtinere" 
There  is  nothing  restrictive  in  these  words. 
It  is  not  a  grant  of  such  priyileges  and 
franchises  belonging  to  a  County  Palatine, 
as  the  Earl  of  Cheater  ei\joys ;  but  it  is  a 
grant  of  all  liberties  and  royal  rights  be- 
longing to  a  Oount^  Palatine,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  nreet^  and  entirely  as  they  are  known 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  earl.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Duke  of  Lanccheier  to  show  an 
ex\joyment  of  rights  by  the  Earl  of  Oheeter 
in  order  to  found  his  title ;  but  if  it  were 
necessary,   inasmuch  as  it  appears  that 


*•  ;wa  regaUa"  generally,  were  ei^oyed  by 

the  earl,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 

right    in     question     is     amongst    *'jura 

regaUa,''   we  should  presume  the  enjoy- 

i  ment  of  this  ri^ht  by  the  Earl  of  Chester, 

,  unless  some  evidence  were  offered  to  the 

!  contrary. 

Qpon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 

I  the  right  to  goods  belonging  to  persons 

I  dyin^  intestate  without  leaving  husband, 

i  or  widow,  and  without  kindred,  was  vested 

•  in  the  king,  in  riffht  of  His  Crown,  at  the 

date  of  these  Charters ;  that  this  right. 

within  the  County  Palatine,  passed  with 

other  **jiMra  regcUia,"  to  the  Duke  of  Lcm- 

easier,  and  is  now  vested  in  Her  Migesty 

in   right   of  Her  Duchy,  and    that   the 

sentence    complained  of  must  therefore 

be  afBrmed. 

Materials  made  use  or. — ^This  report 
is  abridged  from  the  report  in  5  Moo. 
P.  C.  434. 
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THE  QUEEN   against   FUSSELL. 


Trial  of  John  Joseph  iRENiEUS  Fussell  for  Sedition,  Unlawful 
Assembly,  and  Riot,  at  the  Central  Criminal  CouRT,(a)  before 
Wilde,  C.J.,(fe)  Parke,  B.,(c)  and  Maule,  J.,  July  5,  1848. 

In  July  1846,  John  J<«ep1i  Irenseus  Fussell  was  indicted  for  making  a  seditions  speech  at  a 
Chartist(<0  meeting  at  Clerkenwell  Qreen,  on  Monday,  May  29  1»48,  and  for  unlawful  assembly 
and  riot.  Eridenee  was  given  that  he  denounced  the  oonyiotion  of  John  Mitchell  and  said  that  If 
Mitchel  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  every  Irishman  must  rise  to  avenge  the  insult ;  that  there 
was  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  bad  rulers — private  assassination,  &c.  The  meeting  was 
followed  by  a  procession  throngh  the  streets,  which  was  dispersed  at  a  late  hour  by  the  police. 
Verdict,  guilty  of  sedition  and  unlawful  assembly. 
1.  Seditious  Wordn.{e) 

Expressions  intended  and  tending  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  produce  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  to  induce  unlawful  resistance,  are 
seditious. 
On  an  indictment  for  uttering  seditious  words,  all  the  words  set  out  need  not  be  proved, 
but  only  so  many  of  them  as  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime, 
a.  Unlawful  AMtembljf.Cf) 

A  meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  and  listening  to  seditious  language, 
exciting  to  violence  and  resistance  to  law,  in  an  illegal  meeting,  and  those  who  call  such  a 
meeting  and  partake  in  proceedings  with  such  a  tendency  are  guilty  of  attending  an  illegal 
public  meeting. 
3.  Indietment,    Joinder  ofeeverai  offences  in  different  counts. 

The  Court  will  not  quash  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  seditious  words,  unlawfhl 
assembly,  and  riot,  or  put  the  Crown  to  its  election,  unless  it  appear  that  the  form  of 
the  indictment  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  defendant  in  his  defence. 

(a)  See  note  on  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  below,  p.  1133. 

(b)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C.  (c)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

id)  See  Gammage's  **  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement."  and  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  App.  G.  1427. 
(e)  See  Reg,  v.  SuUivan,  11  Cox  C.C.  50. 

( /*)  The  authorities  on  unlawful  assembly  axe  collected  in  a  note  to  Bex  v.  Hunt,  1  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  484fi. 


The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  sedition, 
unlawful  assembly,  and  riot. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  Sir  John  Jervis,(a)  Welsby, 
Bodkin,  and  Clerk. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner :  Serjeant  AUen 
and  Huddlestoii.ih) 

Imdiotmbnt. 
Central  Criminal  Court,  1  The  jurors   for  our 
to  wit.  J  Lady  the  Queen  upon 

their  oaths  present,  that  heretofore,  and  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  offence 
hereinafter  mentioned,  one  John  Mitchel  [had 
been  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  felonious 
compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen,  to  force  her  to  change 
her  measures,  and  feloniously  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  compassings  by 
publishing  certain  printings  against  the  form  of 
the  statute].  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  &c., 
that  John  Joseph  IrensBus  Fussell,  late  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James',  Clerkenwell,  labourer, 
being  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  evil- 
disposed  person,  and  unlawfully,  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  and 
this  realm,  to  disquiet  and  disturb,  and  the  liege  ' 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 

(b)  Afterwards  a  Biu*on  of  the  Exchequer.       j 


subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  to  incite 
and  move  to  hatred  and  dislike  of  the  person  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  law  established  within  this  realm,  and 
to  incite,  move,  and  persuade  great  numbers  of 
the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
to  insurrections,  murders,  assassinations,  riots, 
tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  ob- 
struct by  force  and  arms  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  29th 
day  May  1848,  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
parish  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  court,  to  wit,  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers,  to  wit,  8,000 
of  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Queen  then  and 
there  assembled,  in  a  certain  speech  by  him,  the 
said,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  said  h'ege  subjects, 
ftc,  unlawfully,  wickedly,  maliciously,  and 
seditiously  did  publiih,  utter,  pronounce,  and 
declare  with  a  loud  voice  of  and  concerning  our 
said  Jiady  the  Queen,  and  of  and  concerning 
the  Government  by  Uw  established  within  this 
realm,  and  of  and  concerning  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  said  Jobn  Mitchel  as  aforesaid, 
amongst  other  words  and  matter  the  false, 
seditious,  and  inflammatory  matter  following 
(setting  out  the  speech  with  innuendoes)  in  con- 
tempt of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  to  the  evil  and  per- 
nicious example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case 
offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen,  her  Crown  and  dignity. 
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The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  counts 
were  in  similar  form,  but  set  ont  the 
alleged  speech  Tariously.  The  seventh 
count  was  for  unlawful  assembly  and 
charged  that — 

the  said,  &c.,  together  with  divers  other  evil- 
dispoeed  persons  to  the  number  of  3,000  and 
more,  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown  .  .  . 
unlawfoll/  and  riotously  did  assemble  and 
gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb  by  force 
and  arms  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
to  the  great  disturbance  and  terror,  not  only  of 
the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
then  and  there  being  and  residing,  but  of  all 
other  the  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
passing  and  repassing  in  aud  along  the  Queen's 
common  highway  there,  in  contempt,  8te. 

The  eighth  count  was  the  common 
oount  for  riot,  and  charged  that  the  defen- 
dant with  other  persons 

unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  as- 
semble and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  die  Queen,  and 
being  so  assembled  and  gathered  together  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  rout- 
ously, and  tumultuously  make  a  great  noise, 
riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  and  did  then  and 
there  remain  and  continue  so  assembled  and 
gathered  together,  and  making  such  noise,  riot, 
tumult,  and  disturbance,  as  a&resiud,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror,  not  only  of  the  liuge  subjects  there 
being  and  residing,  but  also  of  the  other  liege 
subjects  .  .  .  then  passing  and  repassing 
in  and  along  the  Queen's  common  highway,  in 
contempt,  &c. 

The  prisoner  having  been  called  upon 
to  plead,  AUen  and  Httddlesion  moved  to 
quash  the  indictment  or  that  the  Grown 
should  be  put  to  its  eleotion  as  to  which 
of  the  three  charges  in  the  indictment, 
sedition,  unlawful  assembly,  and  riot,  they 
would  proceed  with.  They  cited  Young  y, 
Bw  in  error,{a)  Bw  v.  Tawls,{h)  Em  v. 
Johfuoritic)  BexY,  King8ton,{d)  and  referred 
to  3  Oeo.  4.  c.  114.  empowering  the  Court 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  in  the 
case  of  riot. 

Wtldb,  O.J. :  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  this  is  a  case  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  which  has  been 
appealed  to.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge,  in  every  case,  to  see  that  a  criminal 
trial  was  so  conducted  as  not  to  embarrass 
the  defendant  in  his  defence.  Whether 
any  particular  form  of  indictment  will  or 
will  not  have  that  effect,  must  be  judged 
of  from  the  nature  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  different  countfl.  On  the 
present  occasion,  supposing  there  be  any 


(a)  3  T.  R.  98,  106. 
(6;  2  Marsh,  46«. 
(c)  3  M.  &  S.  639. 
(f/)  8  East,  41. 


I  legal  objection  to  the  indictment,  it  would 

I  be  competent  for  the  defendant  to  demur- 
to  it,  or  to  take  such  other  remedy  as  by 
law  may  be  open  to  him.  Now  it  cannot, 
I  apprehend,  for  a  moment  be  contended 
that  there  is  any  such  a  legal  objection  as 
can  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  demurrer 
to  this  indictment.  These  counts  appear 
to  charge  the  seditious  speaking  of  words, 
attendance  at  an  illegal  meeting,  and  a 
riot.  Now  that  may  be  all  one  trans- 
action ;  the  meeting  may  have  been 
illegal ;  there  may  have  been  seditious 
speaking  at  that  meeting ;  and  the  meet- 
ing may  have  gone  far  enough  to  be  a 
riot.  Tlierefore  the  case  may  well  be 
such  as  to  produce  no  embarrassment. 
One  of  my  learned  brethren  has  men- 
tioned a  case  which  was  before  him,  which 
will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  that.  A 
man  had  wounded  nine  cows  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
stable,  and  he  was  charged  with  these 
offences  in  nine  different  counts.  It  was 
therefore  contended  that  there  were  nine 
different  offences,  but  the  learned  judge 
in  that  case  refused  to  interfere,  because  it 
was  all  part  of  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action, and  had  no  tendency  therefore  to 
embarrass  the  defendant.  We  do  not  see 
that  this  indictment  has  any  tendency  to 
embarrass  the  defendant  in  his  defence; 
and  upon  that  ground,  fully  admitting  the 
propriety  of  the  objection  where  an  in- 
dictment has  that  effect,  we  do  not  see 
that  we  can  either  quash  the  indictment 
upon  any  legal  ground,  or  call  upon  the 

i  Attorney- General  to  elect  which  of  these 

j  counts  he  will  go  upon. 

•      The    defendant    then    pleaded     "Not 

I  guilty." 

I 

OpBNINO   SPBSCH  fOH  THB   CbOWK. 

Attorney 'General:  May  it  please  your 
lordships,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  can 
assure  vou  that  I  should  have  been  well 
pleased  could  I  have  terminated  my 
official  career  without  appearing  before 
yon  as  a  public  prosecutor  in  any  matter 
of  a  political  character.  But  the  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent prosecution  have  been  such,  that  I 
am  Quite  convinced  that  in  the  result  you 
will  De  of  opinion  that  if,  preferring  my 
private  inclination  to  mv  public  duty,  I 
had  hesitated  to  assert  the  law,  I  should 
have  been  open  deservedly  to  great  cen- 
sure. Tho  prosecution  has  been  instituted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  this 
misguided  man  and  others,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  what  I  hope  was  but 
a  temporary  distress,  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  not  only  to  warn 
otiiers  who  may  have  been  the  victims  of 
their  delusions,  and  may  have  been  in- 
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fluenced  in  the  conseqaenoeB  of  their 
illeffal  acts,  but,  above  all,  to  asrare  the 
well-disposed  and  peaceable  loyal  subjecte 
of.  Her  Majesty  that  the  law  is  strong 
enough,  and  that  the  administrators  of 
the  law  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  punish 
even  with  severity  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  concur  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  the  country  should  be  kept  in  a  con- 
tiimal  state  of  excitement  and  alarm  ;  that 
those  who  have,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
come  forward  to  assist  the  Government  in 
the  repression  of  disturbance,  should  be 
kept  continually  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  agitation;  and  that  the  defendant 
and  others  should  do  their  best  to  paralyze 
the  trade  of  the  country,  from  which  alone 
they  and  their  followers  could  hope  for 
support.  .  . 

[Explaining  the  charge  of  sedition,  the 
Attomey-Omeral  read  the  definition  of  the 
Oommissioners  on  Criminal  Law,{a)  de- 
fining it  as 

« an  offence  which,  though  inferior  to  treason, 
18  so  far  similar,  that  it  tends  to  injure  and 
endanger  the  political  constitation  by  engender- 
ing public  dissentions,  tumults,  and  conflicts,  by 
exciting  discontent  in  men's  minds  against  the 
institutions  and  laws,  or  the  manner  of  their 
administratioD,  or  by  exposing  the  Sovereign  or 
public  functionaries  to  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  thus  exciting  them  to  effect  certain  political 
changes  by  unfiiwful  means;  such  offences, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
assaults  on  the  constitution,  which,  although 
they  do  not  aim  at  its  destruction,  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  iU  safety  and  security,  to  be  prohibited 
under  proportionate  penalties." 

The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  also 
speaks  of  the  ofience  of  sedition,  and  of 
the  ofi'ence  of  taking  part  in  an  unlawful 
assembly  which  is  consequent  upon  that 
crime  ;  because  every  person  who  is  know- 
ingly present,  acting  and  taking  pait  in 
a  meeting  which  is  made  the  vehicle  or 
the  means  of  addressing  seditious  lan- 
guage to  the  parties  so  assembled,  is 
guilty  of  being  present  and  taking  part  in 
an  unlawful  assembly  ;  and  even  though 
there  be  no  circumstances  of  terror  and 
alarm,  or  violence  which  would  give  to 
that  meeting  the  character  of  an  unlawful 
assembly,  the  mere  fact  of  being  present 
at  a  meeting  at  which  language  of  that 
description  is  addiessed  to  the  people 
assembled  constitutes  of  itself  the  unlaw- 
ful assembly  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  charge  in  this  indictment ;  (b) 

*'  There  is  another  description  of  offence 
which   will    probably   be    submitted    to    your 


(a)  6th  Report,  p.  17  (1841). 
(6)  Charge  at  the  Stafford  Special  Commis- 
sion, 1842  ;  4  St.  Tr.  N.8.  Ul». 


consideration,  namely,  the  exciting  and  en- 
couragiuff  large  masses  of  the  people  by 
means  of  seditious  and  inflammatory  speeches 
to  commit  acts  of  violence,  and  to  break 
the  peace.  If  such  charges  are  brought  for- 
ward, it  must  be  left  to  your  own  good  sense 
to  distinguish  between  an  honest  declaration  of 
the  speaker's  opinion  upon  the  political  subjects 
on  which  he  treats — ^a  free  discussion  on  matters 
that  concern  the  public,  as  to  which  full  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  xeal  of  the  speaker, 
though  he  may  somewhat  exceed  the  just  bounds 
of  moderation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wicked 
designi  by  inflammatory  statement  and  crafty 
and  subtle  arguments  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  and  render  them  the  instruments  of 
mischief.  He  that  addresses  himself  to  a 
crowded  auditory  of  the  poorer  class,  without 
employment  or  occupation,  and  brooding  at  the 
time  over  their  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary, will  not  want  hearers  ready  to  believe  and 
apt  followers  of  mischievous  advice.  You  will 
consider,  therefore,  the  language  that  is  em- 
ployed on  such  an  occasion.  If  it  consists  of 
bioad  and  bold  assertion,  unfounded  in  &ct ;  if, 
in  discussing  religious  topics,  you  find  the 
speaker  endeavouring  to  be  sprightly  and  face- 
tious on  those  subjects  which  make  wise  and 
good  men  serious ;  if,  instead  of  argument,  he 
deals  only  in  sneers  and  sarcasm,  it  will  be  for 
yourselves  to  say  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  party  charged  with  the  offence  is  an 
honest  but  mistaken  man,  or  whether  he  is 
wickedly  intending  to  bring  the  religion,  laws, 
and  government  of  the  country  into  contempt, 
and  to  teach  the  hearers  to  despise  all  those 
institutions  which  it  is  their  duty  to  hold  in 
respect  and  veneration." 

That,  I  think,  is  a  full  and  clear  exposi- 
tion, not  only  of  the  law  applicable  to  the 
first  charge  of  sedition,  but  likewise  to 
what  is  the  consequence  of  parties  de- 
signedly attending  meetings  where  sedi- 
tious words  are  addressed  to  the  persons 
so  assembled,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
lawful assembly  which  is  found  charged 
in  this  indictment. 

But  there  ore  other  circumstances  which 
constitute  an  assembly— an  unlawful  as- 
sembly ;  and  those  were  in  a  few  words 
described  bv  Mr.  Baron  Aldereon  in  a 
charge  (a)  which  he  delivered,  I  believe,  at 
a  special  commission  held  at  Monmouth, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the 
present. 

**  You  will  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  assembly  took  place — whether  the 
individuals  who  presided  and  were  present  were 
so  by  previous  concert,  or  by  accidentally  having 
met, — and  if  they  met  by  previous  concert,  you 
will  inquire  whether  they  have  met  at  unreason- 
able hours  of  the  night—  if  they  have  met  under 
circumstances  of  violence  and  danger— if  they 


(a)  Charge  at  the  Monmouth  Summer  As- 
sises, 18S»  ;  8  St.  Xr.  N.S.  1349  ;  9  C.  &  P.  93n. 
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have  been  armed  with  offenmye  weapons,  or  used 
Tiolent  language — if  they  have  proposed  to  set 
the  different  classes  of  society  at  variance  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  to  put  to  death  any  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  any,  all,  or  most 
of  these  things  should  appear  before  you,  there 
will,  I  think,  be  little  difficulty  in  saying  that  an 
assembly  of  such  persons,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  such  purposes,  and  using  such 
language  is  a  dangerous  one,  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  a  country  governed  by  laws  ;  and  it 
is  but  doing  to  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you,  to  repress  meetings  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  because  what  right  have  any  persons  to  do 
that  which  produces  terror,  inconvenience,  and 
disnmy  among  their  fellow  subjects  ?  " 

There  is  a  farther  coneeqaence  which 
Bhoald  be  well  known  b^  the  public  of 
being  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  de- 
scription. I  have  heard  that  complaints 
have  been  made  by  some  of  yiolence  being 
used  towards  them,  when,  they  say,  they 
have  been  innocently  present  upon  oc- 
casions of  this  description.  The  law  well 
understands  that  matter.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  persons  to  abstain  from  being 
present  at  meetings  of  this  description; 
and  if  they  go  to  such  meetings,  from  idle 
curiosity,  thus  swelling  the  concourse  of 
people,  and  creating  and  aggravating 
alarm,  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  in  the  confusion  of  repressing  dis- 
turbance, they,  although  comparatively 
innocent,  may  be  sufferers  by  the  act  of 
those  who  are  acting  in  the  repression  of 
that  disturbance.  Sut  there  is  a  further 
consequence  resulting  from  the  attendance 
of  parties  at  meetings  of  this  description. 
If  persons  go  iiiere  innocently  fVom  idle 
curiosity,  that  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
law,  they  must  take  the  conseouence 
of  their  presence  ^  but  if  you  shoulabe  of 
opinion  that  persons  meet  by  previous 
concert,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Baron 
Aldereon,  then  the  act  of  one  is  admissible 
in  evidence  to  prove  the  guilt  of  all ;  and 
all  who  are  present  by  previous  concert 
and  with  desi^,  have  norigbbto  complain 
that  in  investigating  the  parts  which  the^ 
have  taken  in  the  transaction,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  of  their  confederates  is 
brought  against  them  as  evidence  of  their 
own  guilt.  I  make  that  observation,  not 
only  tf>r  the  purpose  (as  far  as  I  can)  of 
announcing  what  is  the  doctrine  upon 
that  subject  openly  in  this  public  court, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  evi- 
dence regarding  some  who  werepresent  up- 
on this  occasion,  preceding  ana,  I  believe, 
following  Fusseil,  the  defendant,  in  their 
addresses  to  the  people ;  and  whv  he  will 
be  responsible,  if  he  were  there  by 
previous  concert  with  others,  for  every- 
thing which  was  said  by  those  pei'sons  in  I 
his  presence  at  that  meeting  so  assembled.  I 


Now  the  meeting  in  question  took  place 
at  Clerkenwell,  on  Monday  the  29th  of 
Mi^,  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
ana  unquestionably  was  highly  calculated, 
from  the  numbers  of  the  persons  and  the 
time  when  it  was  held,  to  excite  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  It  was  held,  I 
believe,  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment ;  and  in  fact  you  will  hear,  from  the 
language  of  the  speakers,  that  by  some 
secret  communication,  those  speakers  and 
their  victims  were  so  organized  that  by 
some  private  arrangement  the  meeting 
was  held  without  previous  notice.  A  van 
was  drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  meeting, 
and  two  persons,  I  think,  addressed  the 
meeting  before  the  defendant,  Mr.  FuseeU, 
appeared.  FusseU  beine  there  in  the  van, 
and  the  meeting  assemlned  around,  a  per- 
son named  Wimams  was  the  first  speaker. 
His  words  are  not  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment for  sedition  against  the  present  de- 
fendant, but  they  are  the  most  important 
evidence  upon  the  second  consideration, 
namely,  the  unlawful  assembly,  at  which 
by  previous  design  unquestionably  the 
defendant  was  taking  a  part.  At  that  time 
Fua8eU  was  present  in  the  van.  {The 
Attorney- Oenerai  proceeded  to  read  and 
comment  on  the  Bp>eeches  of  WUUams 
and  Fu88eU  (see  below.)]  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  the  language  was  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  persons  sufiering  mayhap  un- 
fortunately iVom  the  depression  of  trade 
at  that  time,  which  tliey  considerably  ag- 
gravated by  their  conduct,  and  men, 
therefore,  without  emplo}rment  or  occupa- 
tion, brooding  at  the  time  over  their 
wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  and  therefore 
ready  to  do  mischief,  and  to  whom  as  a 
body  it  was  most  dangerous  that  language 
of  this  description  should  be  addressed. 
It  had  been  intimated  to  the  meeting  that 
upon  a  given  signal  they  should  fall  in 
four  abreast,  and  language  of  an  exciting 
character  had  been  addressed  to  them 
before  FusseU  addressed  the  meeting. 
FiMsell  having  concluded,  Williams  again 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  he  ordered 
them,  as  I  presume  by  previous  concert 
had  been  arranged,  to  fall  in.  Thev  fell 
in  four  abreast,  and  paraded  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  until  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  night,  exciting  and 
creating,  as  you  must  necessarily  suppose, 
the  greatest  terror  and  alarm  in  the 
breasts  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

dentlemen,  it  was  not  of  course  to  be 
endured  that  the  Government  should  have 
this  matter  brought  to  their  attention 
(and  it  was  first  brought  to  their  attention, 
I  believe,  by  the  public  press),  without  at 
once  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  the 
case  was  to  be  proved  by  evidence,  and 
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how  the  defendant  (as  he  deeerved  most 
justly)  was  to  be  punished  for  his  offenoe. 
The  GK>vemment  and  the  police,  I  believe, 
had  received  no  previous  notice  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  only  course  that  could 
be  taken  by  the  Government  was  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  public  press,  where  the 
reports  were  seen,  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  furnished  those  re- 
ports as  being  present  at  that  meeting. 
A  further  question  will  be,  whether  the 
defendant  took  a  part  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  or  whether  the  meeting  was 
of  a  character  to  amount  legally  to  a  riot, 
of  which  he  may  be  convicted,  and  which 
will  subject  him  to  the  same  punishment 
as  the  other  offence,  with  the  addition,  if 
my  lords  in  their  discretion  should  think 
fit  to  add  it,  of  hard  labour. 

I  am  convinced  likewise  that  my  learned 
friend  will  not  contend  or  suggest  tbat  I 
am  here  attempting  to  stifle  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  highest  privilege  of  the  British 
constitution — open  and  public  discussion. 
Calm,  fair,  and  legitimate  discussion,  I 
(as  every  Englishmen  ought),  decidedly 
advocate ;  but  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  can  calmly  consider  what  has  recently 
occurred  in  this  metropolis,  without  ex- 
pressing against  it  the  strongest  condem- 
nation. Those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  constitution  must  censure  it ;  those 
who  are  anxious  not  to  retard  improve- 
ment must  censure  it ;  those  who  are 
anxious  for  free  and  fair  discussion,  and 
fair  progression,  must  condemn  it;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  so  greatly  impedes 
the  progress  of  just  and  fair  and  proper 
reform  as  an  attempt  by  violence  to  wrest 
from  any  constituted  authority  that  which 
their  calm  and  honest  judgment  will  not 
sanction. 

EVIDBNCE  VOB  THB  GbOWK. 

Bichard  Keminis — Examined  by  WeUhy, 

I  am  the  son  of  the  Crown  Solicitor 
in  Ireland.  I  produce  a  coriy  of  the 
record  of  the  conviction  of  John  Mitchd, 
for  felony,  at  the  Commission  Court  at 
Dublin.  I  have  examined  it  with  the 
record,  (a) 

Frederick  Town  Fowler — Examined  by 
BodTcvn. 

I  live  at  4,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
Blackfriars  Boad.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  for  the  public  press,  and  have 
been  so  employed  for  five  or  six  years.  In 
the  course  of  my  employment,  I  attended  | 
a  meeting  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  on 
Monday,  29th  May.    I  got  there   about 


half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There 
was  a  van,  on  which  a  platform  was  placed 
for  the  speakers.  I  saw  the  defendant, 
Fueeell,  in  the  van.  There  were  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  in  it,  and  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons  were  assembled. 

What  class  of  persons  did  they  appear 
to  be  chiefly  P — There  were  some  working 
men  ;  the  others  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe — the  lower  orders,  I  suppose  ; 
they  were  very  dirty  and  very  rasged. 
I  noticed  a  person  named  WxiUome  there ; 
he  spoke  first  to  the  meeting.  He  was  on 
the  van.  I  took  a  note  of  what  he  said, 
such  as  I  should  take  if  I  gave  a  news- 
paper report.  I  did  not  take  it  all,  only  a 
portion.  This  is  the  note  I  then  made — 
(pro<2uc0(2) ;  it  is  not  in  shorthand,  but 
in  abbreviated  longhand — (readt)i 

"  My  friends,  the  bloody  aristocraoy  have  now 
done  its  work  at  last," 


(a)  See  above,  p.  599. 


or, 

**  at  least," 

I  am  not  positive  which ; 

"  they  hare  sent  John  Mitchel  from  his  oountrj. 
I  trust  while  you  remain  here  you  will  be  peace- 
able, and  obey  my  injunctions  as  to  the  course 
you  shall  adopt  All  the  arrangements  have 
been  made  )  and  when  yoa  have  been  addressed 
by  two  or  three  speakers,  I  shall  give  yoa  a 
signal,  when  yon  must  fall  into  marching  order, 
four  abreast,  and  follow  me  where  I  shall  lead 
you ;  you  will  know  where  when  you  are  there. 
I  shall  take  you  then  to  a  place  where  you  will 
meet  ten  times  as  many  as  are  here,  and  then 
yon  will  be  told  what  to  do.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  on  a  course  of  aetion.  I  fear  banish- 
ment no  more  than  that  brave  patriot  and  noUe 
man,  John  Mitchel,  who  has  been  nailed  by 
these  base,  bloody  and  bmtal  Whigs,  by  partisan 
judges,  packed  juries,  and  a  peijured  sheriff." 

That  was  all  I  took  of  WUUamie'e 
speech.  It  was  spoken  loud,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  people  assembled.  A  man 
named  McCarthy  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. I  have  a  note  of  portions  of  his 
speech.  He  commenced  something  about 
the  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs.  I  did 
not  take  that ;  but  he  continued : 

*'  If  John  Mitchel  is  allowed  to  leave  his 
country,  other  brave  men  will  fall  victims  to 
that  bloody  Gagging  Bill.  It  is  now  your  time 
if  you  value  liberty,  to  strike  the  blow.  Ireland 
may,  for  iiught  I  know,  at  the  present  time  be  in 
arms ;  but  if  she  is  not,  she  is  only  remaining 
quiet  in  order  to  recruit  her  strength  the  more 
effectually  to  strike  the  blow,  and  release  hei^ 
self  from  tyranny  and  oppression." 

That  is  the  whole  of  his  speech.  These 
two  speeches  were  received  by  the  mob 
with  clapping  of  hands,  and  apparently 
with    great    satisfaction.     F%uIhIU    then 
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proceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  I 
did  not  take  all  he  said,  only  such  parts 
as  stmck  me — [reads) : 

<<The  GoTemment  have  succeeded  in  con- 
Tioting  honest  John  Mitchel.  How  have  they 
accomplished  it?  Why,  by  packed  jurien  and 
partisan  judges.  I  tell  Lord  John  Russell  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  his  damnable  Govern- 
ment John  Mitchel  had  asked  if  the  Queen 
hod  not  forgotten  her  duty  to  her  country ;  I  now 
ask  the  same  question,  and  adopt  his  views.  If 
the  Queen  forgets  to  recognise  the  people,  then 
the  people  must  forget  to  recognise  the  Queen. 
If  John  Mitchel  is  sent  out  of  his  country,  every 
Irishman  must  rise  and  revenge  the  insult,  or 
they  will  no  longer  be  worthy  the  name.*' 

The  next  part  of  his  speeoh  consisted 
of  some  abuse  of  the  TiTnea,  and  accused 
the  Timee  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
GoTemmeut,  and  keeping  bacK  the  Irish 
news.  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  that,  not 
thinking  I  should  be  required  here,  and  a 
newspaper  would  not  require  that.  He 
went  on : 

*'  The  Government  is  not  worthy  the  support 
of  any  honest  man,  it  is  too  contemptible  to  be 
recognized,  and  you  must  use  your  best  endea- 
vours to  overthrow  it.  And  now  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  yon  that  there  is  one  safe  way  of 
getting  rid  of  bad  rulers  who  forget  their  duty 
to  their  country  :  I  openly  avow  that  I  mean 
private  assassination.  What  made  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  fly  from  his  country?  Why,  the 
fear  of  assassination  ;  and  it  is  by  these  means 
that  other  bad  rulers  will  soon  fly.  I  have  five 
sons  " 

(I  am  not  positiye  whether  it  is  five  or  four 
—I  suppose  I  was  knocked  on  the  elbow 
at  the  time), 

"  and  I  now  declare  that  I  would  disown  any 
one  who  would  refuse  to  assassinate  any  person 
who  may  be  instrumental  in  banishing  me  from 
my  country  for  such  an  offence  as  John 
Mitchel  was  convicted  of." 

That  is  all  I  took  of  FnMelVs  speech. 
Williams  then  said, 

**  Now,  my  lads,  fall  into  marching  order — 
four  abreast." 

The  people  obejred  that  order,  and 
Williams  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  three  speakers 
took  the  lead.  After  forming  in  that  way, 
they  marched  down  Aylesbury  Street 
into  St  John's  Street.  I  left  them  there, 
went  down  Wilderness  Row,  and  met 
them  again  in  Goswell  Street,  at  the 
comer  of  Old  Street  Road.  They  went 
down  Old  Street  into  the  City  Road  to 
Finsbury  Square.  They  walked  round 
Pinsbury  Square,  I  suppose,  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  apparently  waiting 
for  some  other  parties;   in  fact,  it  was 


stated  that  there  was  some  meeting  at 
Stepney,  and  they  expected  the  parties 
from  Stepney  down  there.  I  did  not  see 
them  joined  by  any  other  body  of  men 
there.  After  they  left  Pinsbury  Square, 
they  proceeded  up  Ohiswell  Street,  Beech 
Street,  Barbican,  into  Long  Lane  and 
Smithfield.  They  then  went  down  Snow 
Hill,  along  Holborn  to  the  comer  of  New 
Oxford  Street,  till  they  came  to  {Feargus 
O'Connor* s)  Land  and  Labour  ISank,  where 
there  was  a  stoppage,  and  three  cheers  were 
given.  They  then  went  along  Broad  Street, 
and  turned  off  one  of  the  streets  near  Mon- 
mouth Street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seyen  Dials,  down  Upper  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  through  Cranboum  Street,  into 
Leicester  Square^  and  up  Prince's  Street. 
Prom  there  they  turned  off,  I  think,  by 
Macclesfield  Street ;  they  took  the  street 
from  the  bottom  of  Dean  Street,  and  went 
into  Soho  Square,  where  I  left  them. 
They  stopped  at  the  Chartist  Assembly 
Rooms,  I  think  it  is  called,  in  Dean  Street, 
and  I  believe  they  were  addressed  from 
the  window.  I  cannot  speak  positively. 
I  saw  men  at  the  window.  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  were  addressing  them,  but 
it  appeared  so. 

Of  about  how  many  persons  did  this 
procession  consist? — ^When  it  started,  I 
should  say  about  8,000,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  say  the  number  at  the  last, 
you  could  not  see  them  ;  it  was  increased  by 
large  numbers  at  every  street.  The  party 
said,  *'  Fall  in,"  and  the  people  did  fall 
in  as  they  went  along;  in  fact,  there 
might  be  50,000  or  60,000.  I  could  not 
speak  positively.  Dean  Street  was  com- 
pletely filled  iTom.  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  they  turned  into  Oxford  Street.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  or  half-past 
nine  when  I  left  them  in  Dean  Street. 
They  left  Olerkenwell  Green  about  a 
quarter  to  eight. 

Did  you  notice  during  their  progress 
what  effect  was  produced  upon  the  in- 
habitants residing  in  the  line  of  march  P — 
A  great  deal  of  fear,  and  terror,  and  sur- 
prise, it  appeared  to  me.  A  number  of 
them  shut  up  their  shops  and  closed  their 
doors. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Allen. 

It  is  usnal  to  take  reports  for  the  news- 
papers in  abbreviated  longhand;  this  is 
it  {handing  in  his  note4>ooh).  That  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  a  reporter — ^not  of  every 
reporter.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  a 
shorthand  writer  reports.  I  reported 
this  meeting  for  the  Times.  1  was  not 
emoloyed  to  do  it.  I  attend  any  meeting 
I  liice,  and  send  my  copy  to  the  newspaper, 
and  if  they  use  it,  they  pay  me  for 
~^  "had  spoken  to 
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the  editor  of  the  Timet.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  done  so.  I  have  seen 
him  dozens  of  times.  I  believe  he  is 
Mr.  John  Ddane.  I  have  taken  orders 
as  from  him,  in  acting  as  a  reporter.  I 
haye  been  a  reporter  six  or  seven  years 
altogether,  noL  constantly.  I  have  been  a 
newspaper  proprietor  in  the  meantime. 
The  paper  was  called  the  Railway  Tele- 
graph. I  have  not  during  that  period 
attended  the  Police  offices  in  any  capacity. 
I  have  been  to  a  Police  Office,  thirteen 
years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  a  defendant, 
for  running  away  from  my  employer  when 
I  was  an  apprentice.  I  have  also  been 
there  as  a  defendant,  but  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  It  was  on  a 
charge  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  it  is 
calculated  to  dome  a  serious  injury  in  my 
profession,  these  things  coming  out ;  but 
as  yon  ask  me  the  question,  I  must  ex- 
plain how  I  was  there. 

Do  you  know  the  distinction  between 
a  person  charged  with  a  lesser  offence, 
who  is  called  a  defendant,  and  a  person 
charged  as  a  prisoner  with  a  crime  P — I 
know  what  you  are  aiming  at.  I  was 
charged  with  felony.  There  is  no  reason 
for  beating  about  the  hush,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  it.  Six  or  seyen  years 
ago,  as  I  was  going  home  one  night  with 
my  brother  and  another  person,  I  knocked 
a  lighted  cigar  against  the  door  of  the 
Mominq  Chronicle  Office.  The  porter  came 
out  and  asked,  "  Wh^  are  you  knock- 
ing the  ashes  of  your  cigar  into  our  letter- 
box?" I  said,  **  I  haye  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.*'  He  said,  "  You  have,  and  it  has 
been  clone  two  or  three  nights.  It  is  a 
good  iob  that  no  policeman  is  here,  or  I 
would  give  you  in  charge."  The  parties 
with  me  fetched  a  pohceman  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  said,  *'  Here  is  a  police- 
man, if  you  have  any  charge  to  make." 
The  porter  immediately  said  to  the  police- 
man, "I  giye  this  person  in  charge  for 
putting  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  our  letter- 
box." The  policeman  said,  *'  I  know 
nothing  of  you ;  I  must  take  the  charge 
from  your  employer."  We  went  round  to 
the  Uhronicle  Office  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  charge,  and  my  brother,  who 
vias  with  me,  wished  to  go  into  the  office. 
The  porter  said  he  could  not  come  in. 
The  policeman  said,  '*  Yes,  he  must;  he 
saw  the  charge,  and  he  must  be  present ;  " 
but  the  porter  insisted  he  shoula  not,  and 
he  lip  with  his  fist  and  knocked  my  brother 
down ,  and  the  policeman  took  him  m  charge 
for  the  assault,  having  witnessed  it.  Dr. 
Blacky  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronide,  came  down,  and  I  was 
giyen  in  charge  to  the  policeman  on  a 
charge  of  arson,  taken  to  Bow  Street,  and 
locked  up.  The  porter  was  given  in 
arge  for  the  assault,  and  he  was  bailed. 


I  The  case  came  before  Mr.  KaU^  at  Bow 
Street  next  day,  and  I  was  dismissed,  the 
magistrate  saying  there  was  no  ground  at 
all  tor  giving  me  in  charge,  and  the  porter 
was  fined  3^.  for  the  asaault  on  my  brother. 
That  was  the  charge  of  felony.  I  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  proprietor ; 
but  the  policeman  who  took  the  oharee 
had  left  the  force  in  the  meantime,  and  I 
could  not  complete  the  evidence,  and 
abandoned  it;  and  not  proceeding  with 
the  action  I  was  let  into  the  costs,  and  had 
to  pay  482. 

But  there  was  a  case  with  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  where  there  was  really  some  bum- 
ma,  was  there  not  P — Yes,  a  house  which  I 
held  in  conjunction  with  my  brother  was 
burnt  down.  I  claimed  4102.  from  the 
Sun  Fire  Office.  I  got  none  of  it.  I  was 
insured  for  500Z.  The  defendant  recovered 
a  verdict  upon  some  points.  There  were 
six  pleas  on  the  record.  They  got  a  ver- 
dict upon  three,  and  we  upon  the  other 
three;  bub  I  loiow  that  our  three  pre- 
cluded us  from  getting  any  money.  I  do 
not  know  whether  one  of  the  pleas  was 
that  I  had  set  fire  to  my  own  house;  I 
never  looked  at  the  pleas,  but  it  is  not 
very  likely,  or  they  would  not  have  offered 
to  settle  it  before  we  went  to  trial.  They 
offered  to  settle  it,  and  to  arbitrate.  I 
was  at  the  trial.  I  did  not  hear  that  I 
was  charged  with  setting  fire  to  my  house. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  said  bj 
counsel,  but  I  never  pay  any  attention  to 
those  thingH.  I  am  paid  for  the  reports  I 
take  at  per  line.  I  report  for  all  the  papers 
— not  for  any  particular  one.  I  send  copy  on 
the  chance  of  their  inserting  it,  and  if  the j 
insert  it  they  pay  me  per  line.  I  was 
never  in  the  employ  of  the  Blackwall 
Railway  Company,  nor  was  my  brother. 
I  was  neyer  charged  with  robbine  them  or 
anybody.  I  have  attended  nearly  all  the 
Chartist  meetings,  from  the  commenoement 
on  Kennington  Common  (WHUams^  by- 
the-by,  was  there),  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  assisted  in  reporting  the  proceedings  at 
Kennington  Common.  PoUeir  was  with  me 
at  this  meeting,  on  the  29th  May.  He 
reported  the  meeting  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  DaUy  Newe.  He  reports  for 
all  the  papers  the  same  as  myself.  Mine 
is  a  Bort  of  general  discursiye  engagement ; 
it  is  a  toss  up  whether  we  get  our  reports 
in  or  not,  the  same  as  it  is  with  barrisierSy 
whether  a  solicitor  gives  them  a  brief  or 
not.  If  we  do  not  do  our  work  well,  we 
do  not  ^et  work  again. 

And  if  you  do  not  send  in  a  report  with 
something  in  it,  you  are  not  likely  to  haye 
it  inserted  or  to  be  paid  P — I  see  your  drift. 
If  there  isi  nothing  in  it,  the  editor  does 
not  put  it  in ;  but  he  does  not  find  fault 
with  us  because  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  our  report  worthy  of 
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public  attention,  the  chances  are  that  the 
editor  wonld  not  pnt  it  in.  If  it  was  some- 
thing very  attractive,  or  novel,  or  extra- 
ordinary, most  likely  I  shonld  get  it  in. 

Be-ezamined  by  Bodkin. 
What  are  the  chances  of  yonr  getting 
employed  again  if  yon  send  to  a  paper 
that  which  is  not  trne  P — A^y,  you  may 
keep  :«endtng  copy  year  after  year,  and 
never  have  a  line  in.  They  do  not  say, 
"  You  have  sent  us  a  thing  that  is  not 
true,"  but  ii  would  deprive  us  entirely 
of  our  living ;  they  would  cut  us  off. 
Whatever  we  get  depends  upon  our  send- 
ing the  truth. 

Henry  James  Po<<^— Examined  by 
Adolphus. 

I  live  at  4,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
BlaokMars  Boad,  and  am  a  refK>rter.  I 
report  for  all  the  daily  papers.  I  report 
in  shorthand.  I  attendea  tne  meeting  at 
Olerkenwell  on  the  29th  May.  I  got  there 
about  seven  o'clock.  The  meeting  did  not 
commence  till  ten  minutes  after.  There 
was  a  van  in  the  centre,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  platform.  I  was  on  it. 
There  were  about  3,000  people  assembled 
round  the  van  when  the  proceedings  com- 
menced. There  might  na\e  been  about 
thirty  on  the  van,  it  was  full.  Williams^ 
McCarthy,  and  FusseU  were  there.  I  took 
a  note  in  shorthand  of  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. £  did  not  take  the  whole.  I  took  as 
much  as  served  my  purpose.  Williavu 
addressed  the  meeting  nrst.  These  are  my 
original  notes,  which  I  took  in  the  van.  I 
did  not  take  all  that  WiUiams  said.  I  took 
the  salient  point;^  for  newspaper  report- 
ing.   He  said, 

"  Friends,  the  b  y  ariBtocracy  has  doue  its 
work  at  last  $  although  we  have  got  a  Govern- 
ment spy  amon^  us,  we  do  not  care ;  that  man 
(I  believe  alluding  to  a  policeman  in  the  crowd, 
my  impression  is  that  he  pointed  to  somel)ody 
in  the  crowd,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect; 
has  transported  bis  own  sons;  but  keep  the 
peace,  my  friends ;  but  if  any  man  disturbs  you, 
I  hope  you  have  sufficient  energy  to  defend 
yourselves.  Now,  keep  the  peace,  and  I  will 
take  yon  to  a  place  where  yoa  will  meet  five 
times  the  number  of  men  that  are  collected 
here.  I  will  take  you  to  a  certain  place,  and 
we  will  hold  a  meeting  there;  -Hhen  1  give  you 
the  signal,  I  want  you  to  fall  into  maichiug 
order,  four  abreast,  and  to  follow  me  where  I 
will  lead  you.  I  will  then  take  you  to  a  place 
where  yon  will  meet  ten  times  as  many  persons 
as  are  here,  and  then  yon  will  be  advised  what 
to  do;  until  then  I  ask  ycu  to  be  obedient  to 
orders." 

That  is  all  I  have  on  my  notes ;  but 
I  recollect  that  he  advised  them  to  be 
orderly  and  steady,  and  not  to  be  riotous, 
but  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  to 
follow  him,  and  place  implicit  reliance 
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on  his  directions.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  said  anything  about  MUchel.  He  did 
not  say  much  more  than  I  have  got  down. 
The  speeches  were  all  very  short;  and 
WiUiams  requested  them  to  bo  brief. 
M*Garthy  spoke  next;  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  bave  taken  a  large  M  which  I 
put  down  for  Mitchd,  as  the  beginning 
of  McCarthy's  speech.  WUliams  went  on 
to  say : 

"  I  do  not  fear  punishment  more  than  Mit- 
chcl ;  he  does  not  care  for  his  punishment ;  ho 
feels  proud  of  his  punishment,  although  he  is 
manacled,  and  although  the  Whig  Government 
have  determined  to  murder  that  honest  patriot. 
The  Gagging  Rill  was  brought  in  for  no  other 
purpose  ihtai  to  murder  him;  honest  John 
Mitchel  has  been  murdered  by  these  base, 
bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs,  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  packed  juries  and  partisan  judges." 

Then  came  the  direction  of  WiUiams,  which 
1  before  alluded  to,  and  subsequently 
M'CartWs  speech.  He  agreed  with  Wil- 
Uams  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Whigs : 

"  Wonld  the  people  of  Ireland  allow  John 
Mitchel  to  be  sent  away  from  his  native  sh<M-es  ? 
If  they  allowed  John  Mitchel  to  be  taken  away 
from  his  native  land,  many  other  brave  men 
would  fall  victims  to  the  diabolical  Gagging 
Bill.  It  is  now  the  time  for  all  who  value 
liberty  to  strike  the  blow,  and  Ireland  will  rise 
in  arms;  if  that  country  has  been  quiet,  it  is 
only  that  it  might  recruit  its  strength  to  make  a 
bold  effort  to  release  herself  at  the  proper  time." 

That  is  all  I  have  of  M*Oarthy*s  speech. 
IWseZZ  followed;  he  said, 

"  The  Government  bas  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  conviction  of  honest  John  Mitchel,  by 
means  of  subservient  judges  and  packed  juries. 
John  Mitchel  had  asked  whether  the  Queen 
had  not  forgotten  her  duty  to  her  eoontiy ;  and 
I  advocate  the  same  sentiments  that  John 
Mitchel  has  uttered.  Government,  it  has  been 
said,  has  acted  upon  expediene}* ;  but  that  is  a 
ridiculous  and  false  plea  for  so  great  a  crime. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  must  not  use  such  lan- 
guage, because  I  shall  bring  the  Government 
mto  contempt;  but  that  is  ridiculous,  for  the 
Government  is  so  contemptible  at  present,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  into  greater 
contempt.  I  should  like  to  tell  the  meeting  that 
there  is  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers — 
those  rulers  who  forget  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  that  is  by  private  assassination.  If 
my  sons  were  not  capable  of  assassinating  an  v 
person  who  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  them;  these  are  the  means  of 
chastising  the  most  evil  nations  on  the  earth. 
The  fear  of  private  assassination  made  the  £m- 
peror  of  Austria  run ;  and  it  is  the  fear  of  that 
might  make  rulers  in  this  country  run  also.  If 
John  Mitchel  was  sent  to  Spike  Island,  then  it 
is  quite  evident  that  you  may  une  spikes  for  the 
Government.  I  have  five  sons,  and  I  would 
disown  them  if  they  were  not  ready  to  assassi- 
nate men  who  sent  me  out  of  the  country  for 
such  a  crime  as  that  of  which  John  Mitchel 
I  was  said  to  be  guilty." 
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That  is  all  I  liave.  I  have  another  note 
here  of  WUUama's.  He  then  said,  **  Now, 
ray  friends,  fall  into  marching  order." 
They  obeyed  his  directions,  and  fell  in 
four  abreast,  and  marched  through  the 
streets.  WilliamB  was  in  the  front  rank, 
and  McCarthy  and  Fuesell,  I  think,  but  I 
am  not  qnite  clear  abont  these  two.  I 
went  down  Bed  Lion  Street,  I  think  it  is, 
and  met  them  again  at  the  corner  of 
Wilderness  Row,  and  then  at  Finsbnry 
Square.  They  then  marched  round  the 
square  two  or  three  times.  I  should  think 
there  were  7,000  or  8,000  people  then, 
I  then  followed  them  np  Holbom,  down 
what  used  to  be  Monmouth  Street,  a 
street  that  leads  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Anne's  Church,  and  down  a  street 
into  Leicester  Square,  up  Prince's 
Street,  Compton  Street,  and  Dean 
Street,  where  the  Chartist  Sail  is 
situate.  They  there  shouted,  as  they  had 
done  on  the  road  preyiously,  and  were 
received  by  a  party,  who  appeared  to  ad- 
dress them  from  the  window  of  the  Hall, 
but  on  account  of  the  noise  I  could  not 
distinctly  ascertain  whether  he  was  ad- 
dressing them,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
dumb  show.    I  then  left  them. 

Cros8*examined  by  Serjeant  AUen. 

Where  do  you  say  you  live  P — 4,  Great 
Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars  Road.  That 
is  the  same  house  as  the  last  witness  lives 
in.  We  do  not  live  together,  but  we  have 
both  been  there  six  or  seven  months.  My 
engagement  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
his.  I  have  not  heard  him  examined.  I 
send  my  report  to  any  of  the  papers.  I 
was  not  engaged  by  any  paper  to  attend 
this  meeting ;  I  went  voluntarily.  1  am 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  but  myself 
and  Fowler ;  but  among  so  large  a  crowd 
there  might  have  been  without  my  seeing 
them.  I  could  hare  done  it  alone,  but  we 
heard  of  the  announcement  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  it  was  likely  to  be  a  matter 
of  profit,  one  could  not  justly  take  the 
whole  of  it,  so  we  agreed  to  divide  it,  and 
take  the  meeting  between  us ;  we  were, 
in  fact,  partners,  and  shared  the  proceeds,  j 
We  go  shares  in  many  things ;  it  is  con-  ' 
venient.  ' 

I  retired  with  Fowler  from  the  meet- 
ing. We  did  not  compare  our  notes.  He 
did  not  read  to  vne  what  he  should 
send  to  the  Times.  I  wrote  out  one 
portion  of  the  meeting  while  he 
wrote  the  other,  so  that  we  had 
no  occasion  to  compare  notes.  I  do  not 
recollect  which  portion  of  the  meeting 
Fowler  wrote.  Sometimes  one  writes  the 
beginning,  and  the  other  the  speeches. 
I  recollect  writing  some  of  the  description 
of  the  procession,  but  whether  I  wrote  it 
all  1  do  not  know.     The  procession  was 


?uite  enough,  t  have  an  impression  that 
wrote  Fuseeirs  speech,  but  I  am  not 
positively  certain.  There  was  a  great 
noise  at  intervals.  While  Fuesell  was 
speaking  I  was  in  the  van,  immediately 
behind  him.  He  spoke  for  about  ten 
minutes,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect;  they 
all  took  abont  the  same  time.  There  was 
a  noise,  unless  there  was  anything 
sprightly  said.  There  was  nothing  very 
sprightly  said,  to  my  mind,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste ;  when  I  say  I  only  took 
the  salient  points,  I  mean  the  points  that 
I  thought  most  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a 
newspaper  report. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  that 
that  means,  likely  to  induce  the  editor  to 
insert  it  P — Well,  you  may  suppose  that. 
Of  course ,  if  it  was  all  nonsense  tney  would 
not  put  it  in.  I  think  the  newspaper  did 
put  all  in  that  I  sent.  Foicler  and  I  did 
not  compare  our  copy  before  we  sent  it. 
We  could  not  compare  it,  because  they 
were  different  parts.  I  wrote  a  portion 
and  he  wrote  a  portion,  there  could  be  no 
comparison  ;  one  was  grafted  on  the  other. 

Horace  Hardy — Examined  by  Clerk. 

(Police-sergeant,  Q 15).  I  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  I  did  not  report  any  of  it. 
The  meeting  was  cheering  very  much. 
Williams  came  to  the  front  of  the  van,  and 
put  his  hand  against  FusselVs  leg  while  he 
was  speaking.  I  do  not  think  Fusseli 
intended  to  have  left  off  so  soon,  and 
Williams  said,  "Now,  friends,  fall  in  four 
deep,"  and  the  mob  formed  into  the  pro- 
cession four  deep,  as  he  desired,  and 
marched  off'  the  Q-reen.  I  did  not  see  who 
walked  in  front  of  the  procession  until  I 
got  to  Compton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  a 
short  distance  from  the  place,  and  I  then, 
saw  that  Williams  was  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession. I  saw  Williams  leave  the  front 
of  the  procession  in  Compton  Street,  and. 
come  down  the  sides.  He  spoke  to  the  people 
who  were  walking  on  the  pavement,  and 
said, 

"Now,  frieude,  if  you  are  friends  to  the 
cause,  you  will  fall  into  the  procession,  and  not 
walk  on  the  pavemeut." 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  fell  into 
the  procession  then.    The  procession  wa.a 
marching  along  at  the  time.    They  pro- 
ceeded along  Goswell  Street,  Old  Street, 
and  City  Road  down  to  Finsbnry  Square. 
They  cheered  several  times  as  they  went 
along.      They  marched   round   Finsbnry 
Square  two  or  three  times,  waiting,  I  l>e- 
lieve,  for  another  party  to  come  up.    I  did 
not  see  whether  any  other  party  joined  thexxi . 
I  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Vernon.       1 
did  not  see  him  at  the  meeting  before  it 
Rtarted.   The  firttt  £  saw  of  him  was  at  Fixid- 
bury  Square ;  he  was  then  marching  with 
the  procession.    I  cannot  call  to  mind  iu 
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what  part  of  the  procession  he  was.  After 
leaving  Finabary  Square,  they  proceeded 
along  Chiswell  Street,  Beech  Street,  Bar- 
bican, Long  Lane,  through  Smithfield,  up 
Holborn.  and  turned  down,  1  think,  Grreat 
St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  got  into  Leices- 
ter Square ;  they  then  went  along  the  end 
of  Piccadilly,  up  Princes's  Street,  Corapton 
Street,  and  up  Dean  Street,  to  No.  83, 
where  there  are  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Irish  Confederates.  A  great  number  of 
peraona  came  to  the  windows  and  the  door. 
The  mob  did  not  positively  halt,  but  they 
moved  much  slower,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cheering  from  the  mob  and  from 
the  house,  and  several  persons  from  the 
house  came  out  and  joined  the  procession. 
After  leaving  Dean  Street  they  went  into 
Oxford  Street  and  down  Begent  Street, 
through  the  Quadrant,  through  Whit- 
comb  Street  and  Pall  Mall  East,  through 
Trafalgar  Square  into  the  Strand.  In  the 
Strand  I  heard  some  persons  in  the  pro- 
cession singing  to  ihe  tune  of  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,"  and  also  to  the  tune  of 
'*  Rule  Britannia."  I  do  not  know  the 
words,  but  I  had  heard  them  sing  the 
same  at  some  of  their  previous  meetings, 
to  some  words  about  the  Charter.  The 
words  they  sang  to  the  **  Marseillaise 
Hymn  "  appeared  to  be  an  English  version 
of  that  which  I  have  read.  From  the 
Strand  they  went  to  Fleet  Street.  They 
halted  at  the  Dispatch  newspaper-office, 
and  hooted  and  groaned  a  very  great  deal, 
and  some  persons  who  stood  near  me  said, 
''  Let  us  smash  the  place  in."  That  was 
not  general,  but  the  hooting  and  groaning 
was  general.  They  then  passed  towards 
Farringdon  Street.  They  there  hesitated, 
and  many  of  them  said,  '*  Let  us  go  to  the 
Times  oflBce."  They  did  not  go,  but  pro- 
ceeded up  Farringdon  Street,  iind  up 
Skinner  Street  and  Qiltepnr  Street,  into 
Smithfield.  WiUiams  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  He  said  to  the 
leading  section  of  the  procession, 

"  We  will  halt  here  in  Smithfield,  and  I  will 
get  up  a  lamp-post  and  address  tliem.'* 

He  or  some  one  got  up  a  lamp-post.  I  do 
not  kuow  who  it  was.  I  moved  away  out  of 
the  crowd.  The  City  police  then  inter- 
fered, and  they  moved  along  Long  Lane, 
and  to  Kedcross  Street.  They  halted  at  a 
cotfee-shop  there.  Williums,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  said, 

'•  Now  do  not  any  of  you  come  inside,  don't 
come  inside  the  walls  of  the  house.** 

Serjeant  Allen  objected  to  this  evidence 
being  given  of  the  acts  of  the  procession, 
Fuasell  not  being  proved  to  be  present. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  Fvssell  in  not  shown  to 
have  left  the  mob.  The  evidence  is  that 
he  concurred  that  they  should  go  some- 


I  where,  and  do  as  they  were  bid  by 
I  WiUiams,  Then,  unless  he  separates  him- 
'  self  from  them,   how  can  you  stop  the 

inquiry  P 

WUness :  Williams  said  he  would  address 
I  them  from  the  window  of  the  coffee-shop. 
I  He  did  so.    I  did  not  see  whether  Ftissell 

was  there  at  (hat  time.    I  have  got  a  copy 

of  my  notes.     Williams  said, 
I      "  We  have  had  a  meeting  now  in  spite  of 
finality  Jack  ;  he  would  not  let  us  have  a  meet- 
,  ing  on  the  loth  April;  we  have  had  one  now 
I  without  his  leave." 

I      He  said  they  would  continue  to  meet 
'  night  after  night  until  saoh  time  as  they 
had  news  from  Ireland,  which  the  dam- 
nable press  would  not  give  them. 
"  I  mean,*' 
he  said, 

"  when  our  Irish  brethren  will  want  us  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  their  libertie.<«." 

Vernon  afterwards  addressed  them  from 
the    window,   and   M'Carthy    after   him. 
McCarthy  said, 
"  Not  to-night,  but  to-  morrow  night " — 

that  was  in  answer  to  some  people  in  the 
crowd,  who  said, 

**  Come  down  to-night,  come  down  among  us 
to-night,  Dnd  lead  ns,  and  we  will  do  it  to- 
night ! " 

I  cannot  say  what  that  referred  to ;  it 
was  while  Vernon  was  speaking.  M*  Carthy 
said, 

"  No,  not  to-night,  bat  to-morrow  night,  and 
bring  your  guns  and  pistols  with  you." 

The  City  police  then  interfered,  and  dis- 
persed the  assembly.  I  was  in  plain 
clothes. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  AUen. 
I  did  not  see  Ftusell  after  the  pro- 
cession started.  I  heard  Williams  enjoin 
them  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  orderly, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  I  will  not  be 
Quite  sure.  He  said  after  it  started, 
that  if  they  were  friends  to  the  cause  they 
I  would  fall  in,  and  not  walk  on  the  pave- 
ment. There  were  a  great  many  private 
persons,  not  belonging  to  the  procession, 
on  the  pavement.  Walking  on  the  pave- 
ment would  have  obstructed  the  way. 
That  might  possibly  have  been  his  reason 
I  for  saying  that.  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
'  was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  pro- 
cession. It  might  have  been  either  way. 
I  waited  till  the  meeting  dispersed.  That 
was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  They 
dispersed  in  disorder.  The  police  removed 
them  violently  rather — I  mean  the  mob  dis- 
persed violently.  Thev  ran  away.  I  should 
say  there  were  at  least  3,000  persons 
present  before  the  coffee-shop  at  that  time. 
That  wae  the  greatest  number  there  had 
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been  in  the  procession.    There  was  at  no  ] 
time  as  many  as   15,000  or  16,000 ;  if  I  | 
was  to  include  the  persons  on  the  pave-  ] 
ment,  there  might  have  been,  bat  not  in  I 
the  actnal  procession.     It  was  impossible  , 
to    estimate   the  numbers  on  the  pave-  I 
ment.     As  fsr  as   they  went    all    along  ' 
the  streets  were  generally  crowded  with 
persons  looking  on.     Persons  kept  coming  | 
np  the  by- streets  into  the  thoroughfare 
where  the  procession  passed  along.     They 
were  people  there  who  merely  came  out  of 
curiosity,  attracted  by  the  procession,  but 
not  in  it. 

They  were  not  running  away  in  terror 
and  alarm*  but  coming  up  to  observe  itP 
Yes,  there  were  not  15,000  or  16,000  per- 
sons in  the  procession.  I  counted  them 
once,  and  estimated  the  number  in  the 
procession  at  about  3,000 — that  was  in 
Oxford  Street,  while  they  were  coming  out 
of  Dean  Street.  What  Williams  said  at 
the  coffee  shop  was  a  few  minutes  before 
they  dispersed.  They  did  not  disperse  of 
themselves,  they  were  dispersed  by  the 

r>lice.  I  was  in  the  crowd  in  plain  clothes, 
do  not  know  how  many  policemen  there 
w ere.  The  pol  ice  ordered  them  to  remove, 
and  they  began  to  run,  and  I  ran  with  the 
rest ;  in  fact,  I  was  obliged  to  run — we  all 
went  together.  I  hUppose  that  wiis  upon 
the  order  to  disperse,  I  do  not  know.  The 
police  were  dispersinj?  them.  I  could  see 
the  police  standing  across  the  road,  and 
charging  the  people  forward,  and  then  the 
mob  ran,  and  I  ran  too  in  the  midst  of 
them.  I  heard  several  of  them  say, 
**  Don't  run  like  this ;  let  us  stay ; "  but  I 
did  not  see  anybody  stay.  I  did  not  hear 
the  order  to  disperse. 

Hicfuird  Cooke,  foreman  to  Mr.  Nott, 
gunmaker  in  Regent  Circus,  stated  that 
he  was  not  present  when  the  procession 


James  CoUins  (City -policeman,  150) — 

Examined  by  Welshy. 
My  division  of  police  was  called  out  on 
the  night  29th  May.  We  went  to  Bedcroe« 
Street,  where  Ca/rtwright^s  coffee-shop  is. 
There  were,  I  should  say,  between  '1,000 
and  4,000  persors  there— 3,000  at  least. 
The  great  majority  of  them  consisted  of 
Irish,  and  boys,  and  women.  Some  per- 
sons were  addressing  them  from  the  win- 
dow. There  was  very  loud  cheering  in 
the  crowd.  I  ^^  as  not  near  enough  to  hear 
what  was  said.  We  had  orders  to  disperse 
the  mob.  We  first  tried  to  do  so  quietly 
without  drawing  our  truncheons.  We  were 
not  able  to  disperse  thera.  They  would 
not  take  any  notice  of  what  we  said.  We 
then  proceeded  to  disperse  them  with  our 
truncheons  drawn,  and  drove  them  into 
he  lanes  and  small  streets  in  the  neigh- 
>urhoo<i.    The  G;reat  majority  of  them 


collected  again  iti  Gulden  Lane.  That  was 
between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock.  We 
followed,  and  endeavoured  to  disperse 
them ,  and  I  received  a  brickbat  in  my  face. 
I  did  not  myself  see  any  other  missiles 
thrown,  but  four  of  us,  I  think,  were 
wonnded.  A  body  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  came  to  our  assistance.  I  was  called 
away  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  1 
left  a  body  of  |x)lice  there  then.  The  mob 
was  then  very  nearly  dispersed,  but  they 
were  hanging  about.  Hot  water  was 
thrown  at  my  brother  officers  from  the 
windows  and  from  the  conrts  in  Golden 
Lane.  I  did  not  see  the  hot  water,  but  my 
brother  officers  felt  it  on  their  faces. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  AUen, 

1  am  not  acquainted  with  their  names, 
Tyler  was  one  who  was  wounded.  He  is 
not  here  that  I  know  of. 

James  Terr^— Examined  by  the  Attorney^ 
General. 

I  am  a  glass  dealer,  at  St.  John  Street, 
Clerkenwell.  I  remember  the  meeting  on 
the  29  th  May  (a).  They  began  to  asnerable 
about  half-past  six  or  seven  o'clock.  My 
shop  is  about  four  doors  from  Ayles- 
bury Street,  which  goes  to  the  Green.  I 
could  see  the  persons  as  they  passed  and 

(a)  The  following  notice  was  issued  on 
May  bO,  1848:- 

Oaution, 

Whereas  Meetings  have  recently  been  held  of 
large  uamhers  of  persons  in  different  places  in 
and  near  the  iMetropoIis,  and  whereas  on  Mon- 
day night  last  (the  29th  instant),  persons  who 
had  b^n  present  at  several  of  such  meetings, 
afterwards  assembled  together  in  large  numbers 
and  walked  in  procession  through  some  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  terror  and 
alarm,  and  whereas  information  has  been  re- 
ceived th»it  such  persons  have  declared  their 
intention  of  again  assembling  and  proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis ;  and  whereas  the  peaceable  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  are  thereby  alarmed  and  the 
public  peace  is  thereby  endangered  :  Notice  is 
hereby  given  that  sach  assemblages  and  pro- 
cessions are  illegal,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  and 
all  well-disposed  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
to  abstain  from  attending,  being  present  at, 
joining,  or  taking  any  part  in  such  assemblages 
or  processions.  And  notice  is  further  given 
that  all  necessary  measures  will  be  adopted  to 
prevent  such  processions  taking  place,  and 
effectually  to  protect  the  public  peace,  and  to 
suppress  any  attempt  at  the  disturbance  thereof. 

C.  ttowA.N,  1     Commissioners  of  the 
R.  MxTNE,  J  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
Tuesday,  May  30,  1848, 
Metropolitan  Police  Office, 
Whitehall  Place. 
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repassed  to  the  meeting.  I  was  not 
alarmed  at  this  meeting ;  my  family  were, 
merely  from  the  excitement  of  a  large 
body  passing  similar  to  what  might  be 
expeoled  from  the  pastsing  of  a  procession 
of  any  other  kind.  I  shut  my  shop  up, 
and  many  of  my  neighbours  also.  My 
wife  and  daughters  were  a  little  excited 
by  the  number  of  people.  There  were  600 
or  700.  I  saw  the  procession  tarn  out  of 
Aylesbury  Street.  There  might  then  have 
been  600.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  myself. 

Joshua  BUznard — Examined  by  Welefyy. 

I  am  a  hatter,  of  1,  Aylesbury  Street, 
Clerkenwell.  On  the  eyening  in  question 
I  shut  up  my  shop  at  five  o'clock.  I  was 
alarmed  in  this  way :  I  supposed  mj 
windows  would  be  broken,  or  property 
destroyed.  I  did  not  suppose  personal 
injury.  There  was  a  noise.  We  had  the 
police  every  night,  and  were  obliged  to 
shut  up  every  evening  while  it  Tasted. 
We  had  the  horse  troops  one  night,  and 
of  course  we  were  alarmed. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Allen, 

You  had  no  personal  apprehension  P — 
No,  the  people  were  of  the  worst  class 
you  can  soe  m  London.  I  mean  persons 
or  bad  character.  I  do  not  say  there 
were  all  the  worst,  but  the  assemblages 
had  done  us  a  deal  of  mischief.  They 
were  sober  as  far  as  my  knowledge  went, 
but  we  had  the  processions  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Wilde,  O.J. :  Will  you  state  what  the 
general  conduct  of  the  people  there  was  P 
— There  was  an  assemblage;  one  man 
stood  up  to  speak— he  had  2,000  or  3,000  to 
talk  to.  There  were  about  100  round  him 
who  could  hear.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
speakers  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them. 
They  were  the  worst  description  we  ever 
had.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of 
what  occurred  on  the  29th.  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish that  night  from  any  other.  The 
procession  caused  the  shops  to  shut  at  four 
or  five  o'clock.  Ten  is  the  usual  hour. 
T*he  meeting  began  at  seven  or  eight,  but 
there  had  been  an  assemblage  before  that 
night.  The  shutting  up  was  general,  and 
many  of  our  customers  have  had  the 
opinion  that  Clerkenwell  is  a  very  bad 
neighbocrhood.  It  was  fear  and  alarm 
that  caused  me  to  c]o;<e  so  soon. 

The  case  for  the  Crown  having  closed, 
Serjeant  AUen  and  Htiddleston  objected 
that  there  were  certain  variances  (stated  in 
the  ruling  of  WUde,  O.J.,  below)  between 
the  defendant's  speech  as  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment  and  proved  in  evidence,  and  were 
about  to  cite  authorities. 


Pa&ke,  B.  :  It  is  no  use  citing  cases. 
It  is  admitted  you  must  prove  some 
words,  as  you  do  in  an  action  of  slander 
prove  some  of  the  precise  words,  and  show 
that  these  words  must  be  actionable. 
There  may  be  parts  struck  out  without 
afi*ecting  the  remainder.  Their  lordships 
having  consulted, 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  rule  that  has  been 
suggested  is  no  doubt  correct.  If  sedi- 
tion be  charged  as  having  been  uttered 
by  a  statement  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
matter  than  is  proved,  but  so  much  is 
proved  as  will  constitute  the  crime,  then 
it  is  quite  immaterial  to  prove  so  much 
of  it  as  you  may  abstract^  and  yet  have  a 
perfectly  good  indictment  containing  a 
distinct  legal  crime. 

Now  the  indictment  charges  the  defen- 
dant to  have  said, 

"  If  the  Queen  neglects  to  recognise  the  people, 
then  the  people  must  neglect  to  recognise  the 
Queen.'' 

There  is  scarcely  any  word  in  that  sen- 
tence which  you  could  omit  and  yet  leave 
the  substance  of  the  words  upon  the  face 
of  the  indicLment.  The  evidence  does 
not  prove  the  word  ** neglects"  to  have 
been  used,  but  the  word  "  forgets "  in 
that  part  of  the  sentence  and  also  in  the 
following  part.  I  apprehend  that  if  1 
take  out  the  word  ''neglects"  and  that 
I  can  put  in  no  other  word,  I  have  not 
enough  left  to  give  the  fair  efiBCt  of  that 
which  the  defendant  is  charged  to  have 
said,  so  as  to  noake  it  amount  to  a  crime. 
I  theiefore  conceive  that  so  much  of  the 
indictment  must  be  considered  as  not 
proved,  and  be  struck  out. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  next  ob- 
jection, the  passage  in  the  indictment  is  : 

**If  John  ^litchel  is  sent  out  of  his  country, 
every  Irifhman  must  rse  and  revenge  the  insult." 

If  you  stop  there,  there  is  enough.  If 
that  is  proved,  then  the  question  will 
arise,  whether  the  failure  to  prove  what 
follows : 

**  or  you  will  no  louger  be  worthy  of  the  uauie  "  — 

whether  jon  may  not  abstract  that 
from  the  indictment  and  still  leave  the 
whole  snbstanre  of  the  matter  which  the 
defendant  is  charged  witli  upon  the  in- 
'  dictment  snflBciently  sustained  by  the 
evidence.  Supposing  the  defendant  had 
never  been  charged  with  using  either  of 
the  words  in  that  part  of  the  alternative 
which  is  the  subject  of  objection  ;  sup- 
posing he  had  been  solely  charged  with 
using  the  expression, 

"  If  Jobu  Mitchel  ib  sent  out  of  his  country, 
every  Irishman  must  rise  and  revenue  the  in- 
sult,*' 
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would  or  would  not  that  have  been  open 
to  the  charge  of  sedition?  I  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
matter  good  upon  the  indictment,  and  that 
it  would  be  just  as  good  without  the  words 
which  follow  as  with  those  words. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  last  objection, 
that  the  indictment  charges  the  defendant 
with  having  said 

"  there  is  one  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers 
who  forget  their  duty  to  their  country," 

and  the  evidence  is  that  he  said 

"  there  was  one  nafe  way  of  getting  rid  of  bad 

rulers." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  omission  in 
the  indictment  of  that  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  proved  to  have  said  at  all  varies 
the  sense  of  that  which  he  is  proved  to 
have  said.  He  is  proved  to  have  said  all 
that  he  is  charged  with,  and  something 
more.  If  that  something  either  qualified 
or  alrered  that  which  remained,  it  would 
be  a  substantive  variance. 


Speech  fob  the  Defence. 

Serjeant  AlUn  in  his  speech  for  the  de- 
fence, referred  to  the  charge  of  riot. 

WiLDB,  C.J. :  You  may  relieve  yourself 
with  regard  to  the  charge  of  riot ;  we  are 
all  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
go  to  the  Jury  with  respect  to  riot. 

Allen :  If  thiat  falls  to  the  grotmd,  so  must 
necessitrily  fall  to  the  ground  that  other 
charge  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  because  I 
apprehend  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
distinction  which  the  writers  from  time  to 
time  have  endeavoured  to  draw  between 
these  charges,  riot,  rout  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly, where  persons  meet  together 
tumultuously  and  riotously  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  some  object  of  their 
own,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  and  proceed  and 
actually  do  commit  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  so  tumultuously  as- 
sembled, that  would  constituic  a  riot;  but 
if  persons  assembling  with  the  same  view 
tftKe  only  one  step  that  falls  short  of  a 
completion  of  the  act  which  they  as- 
sembled thus  riotously  to  commit,  then  I 
apprehend,  that  according  to  the  legal 
definitions  to  which  I  have  hud  access,  it 
would  not  constitute  a  riot,  but  a  rout.  But 
if  persons  assemble  with  riotous  intentions 
with  the  purpose  by  violence  and  against 
the  law  trO  carry  out  some  specific  object, 
but  take  no  steps  w^hatever  in  the  per- 
formance  of  that  object,  then  I  believe 
that  that  would  constitute  an  illegal  as- 
sembly ;  but  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of 
an  illegal  assembly  must  be  this,  that  if 
they  b^  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  pur- 


pose it  would  have  constituted  riot.  There- 
fore, if  there  was  no  intention,  no  meet- 
ing, uo  purpose  of  that  character,  which 
would  in  itself,  if  prosecuted,  constitute 
riot,  then  1  may  dismiss  the  considera- 
tion whether  this  was  or  was  not  an 
illegal  assembly  ;  for  I  apprehend  the  same 
deficiency  in  the  evidence  which  appears 
here  to  eubstantiate  the  charge  of  riot, 
will  appear  also  m  the  substantiation  of 
that  portion  of  the  charge  which  charges 
the  illeg:il  assembly.  If  I  am  relieved  from 
that  difficulty  I  should  then  have  indeed  to 
contend  alone  with  that  which  I  believe 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  gi>t  of  this  charge, 
namely,  that  the  defendant  at  a  certain 
meeting  made  use  of  seditious  language. 

Gonllemon,  as  regards  some  of  the  words 
which  are  charged,  I  would  not  prostitute 
the  garb  which  I  wear,  or  the  privileges 
which  I  enjoy,  by  attempting  to  justify 
them.  My  defence  will  be  that  they  were 
never  uttered,  and  I  shall  prove  on  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  it  is  impossible 
that  any  such  words  advocating  privatio 
assassination  could  have  been  uttered. 

Grentlemen.  we  live  in  times  of  great 
excitement.  The  Continent  is  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  has  caused  men's  minds 
to  look  to  their  own  safety  at  home  ;  has 
created  a  jealousy  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should 
become  involved  in  the  disorder  and 
anarchy  which  reign  around  us.  If  there- 
fore words  of  an  exciting  nature  were 
uttered  at  such  a  moment,  they  would 
be  estimated  very  far  beyond  their  natu- 
ral import.  I  cannot  but  see  that  this 
prosecution  occurs  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  are  alive  to  any  utterances  that 
may  cause  excitement  similar  to  that 
which  has  created  confusion  and  blood- 
shed elsewhere.  But  I  implore  yon, 
gentlemen,  to  forget  that,  to  forget  all 
that  has  passed  around  you,  to  look  to 
the  evidence  alone,  not  remembering  other 
countries  or  other  times,  but  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  these  words  were  uttered 
when  all  was  tranquil,  when  there  was  no 
fear  of  uproar,  when  the  laws,  as  they 
still  are,  were  respected  and  observed. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  at  a  loss  for  formu- 
lating what  will,  and  what  will  not  con- 
stitute sedition.  It  seems  to  me  a  word 
existing  by  itself,  with  no  positive  mean- 
ing. That  which  is  seditious  in  one  class 
of  men  seems  not  to  be  in  others.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  that  has  been  given, 
sedition  seems  to  be  any  address  or 
words  which  shall  arouse  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt iigaiust  tlie  government,  or  excite 
any  attack  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. If  such  a  definition  as  that  would 
do,  who  of  our  politicians  would  be 
sale?  Who  amongst  our  rulers  would 
be   otherwise   than  chargeable  with   the 
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offence  ?  All,  as  I  conceive,  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  government," 
and,  gentlemen,  it  is  from  a  mistake  of  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  from  a  misappre- 
hension as  I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  law 
oflBcers  of  the  Crown  of  the  extent,  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  that  expression  that 
this  indictment  has  originated  against 
this  man  FusseU.  Does  the  word  **  govern- 
ment" mean  the  whole  constituted 
authorities  of  this  realm  ?  Does  it  mean 
the  establishment  of  kings,  Lords  and 
Commons  and  Executive  as  by  law  estab- 
lished P  Does  it  mean,  in  fact,  the  whole 
basis  and  structure  of  the  laws  by  which 
we  are  governed,  or  does  it  moan  thisP 
Does  it  mean  only  those  persons  who  are 
trusted  temporarily  with  the  executive 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  masters  for  the  time 
being,  passing  in  and  out  of  office  as 
different  parties  shall  prevail  in  the  House 
of  Commons  P 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  latter  construction 
which  I  apply  to  it  on  all  these  occasions ; 
it  is  the  latter  construction  which  has 
ever  been  given,  and  in  which  it  is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  need  not  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  every  person  who  sits  in 
that  box,  whether  in  speaking  of  the 
officers  in  power  for  the  time  being,  he 
does  not  use  the  word  "  government  ** 
generally  without  intending  to  mean  or 
to  apply  one  observation  in  subversion  of 
the  constituted  law  of  this  realm  ?  We  use 
the  word  from  day  to  day,  and  in  all  our 
conversation,  the  government  of  the  day 
meaning  thereby  nothing,  but  the  o'ficers 
who  are  in  truth  Her  Majesty's  ministers, 
who,  haviug  power  to-day,  may  have  none, 
as  you  have  fccen,  to-morrow. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  too  much  to  come  down 
here  to-day  to  ask  you  to  strain  the  sig- 
nification of  that  word  into  a  meaning, 
which  I  believe  most  honestly  it  was  never 
intended  to  convoy  by  the  speaker  and  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  constituted  laws  of  this 
realm  and  the  general  government  of  the 
country.  I  think  I  am  extremely  reason- 
able in  asking  you  to  limit  it  to  the 
ministers  in  power  for  the  time  being. 
[Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
defendant  had  a  right  to  criticise  MitcheVs 
trial  and  conviction,  and  that  he  was  only 
repeating  what  had  been  said  by  others 
much  higher  in  authority  than  himself. 
It  was  no  crime  to  say  that  he  did  not 
sympathise  with  **  this  damnable  govern- 
ment," or  that  "if  the  Queen  neglects  to 
recognise  the  people,  then'  the  people 
must  neglect  to  recognise  the  Queen."] 
Have  we  not  all  a  right  to  say  that  if 
the  sovereign  neglects  his  or  her  duty  to 
his  or  her  people,  if  the  Parliament  goes 
beyond  its  province  and  does  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  avowed  and  known  and 


established  interests  of  the  people — is  it  a 
new  doctrine  that  the  people  may  expel 
that  sovereign  and  create  a  new  one  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  the  very  authority  under  which 
we  all  sit  here  to-day  arose  from  the  act 
of  the  people  known  to  that  full  extent, 
the  very  law  and  the  very  liberty  of  which 
you  boast — ^the  very  laws  under  which  you 
seek  protection  are  the  result  of  an  act  of 
the  people,  who  themselves  banished  from 
the  throne  a  sovereign  who  had  contra- 
vened the  law,  which  he  was  bound  to  sup- 
port, and  had  obstructed  the  liberties,  and 
had  created  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  bound  to  protect.  Gentle- 
men, need  I  refer  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
Why,  it  is  a  proposition,  gentlemen,  per- 
fectly sustainable;  if  FusseU  had  said, 
in  other  words,  whenever  a  sovereign 
violates  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  as 
sovereign  to  protect,  whenever  he  is  put 
in  hostility  by  his  own  conduct  with  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people,  it  is 
lawful  in  the  people  to  neglect  that 
sovereign — if  it  be  "forget"  or  "neg- 
lect," I  care  not,  but  the  practice  of  the 
constitution  has  shewn  us  that  we  may  go 
further — that  we  may  expel  that  sovereign. 
[The  expression  that  if  John  Mitchel  is 
sent  out  of  the  country,  every  Irishman 
must  rise  and  avenge  the  insult,  only 
means  that  they  must  turn  out  the 
government.! 

We  may  have  a  government  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.     Of  that  I  give  no 
opinion,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it 
is  a  government  that  appears  very  much 
to  me  like  a  lame  man  upon  two  crutches, 
leaning  first  on  one  party  or  on  one  sido 
I  and  then  on  another,  and  managing  only 
to  keep  ite  equilibrium  by  the  extreme  and 
positive  opposition  of  the  two  sticks  upon 
'  which  it  stands  and  sustains  itself.      If 
j  that  be  so,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
\  gentleman  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  this  because  I  know, 

'  as  you  know,  that  this  man  belongs  to  a 

I  particular  party,  a  party  never  intending 

to  overthrow  the  State,  or  to  alter  the 

laws  of  this  land,  except  in  that  limited 

I  degree  which,  as  they  believe  would  tend 

I  to  uphold  those  very  laws,  which  it  is  here 

,  charged  as  their  intention  to  violate  and 

subvert.     It  is  only  because  they  are  the 

advocates  of  a  particular  political  move- 

1  ment,   it   is   only    because    they   are   the 

I  advocates  of  a  particular  alteration  in  the 

j  representation  of  this  country,  it  is  only 

;  because  they  seek  by  another  means  to  get 

their  voices  henrd  in  a  particular  assembly, 

I  it  is  only  because  they  desire  to  be  heard, 

j  where  tney  are  not  heard,  that  they  are 

1  thus  punished  as  I  will  show  you  by  oeing 

j  seized  and  dragged  before  you  as  crimi- 

nals. 
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Gentlemen,  m  to  the  words  about  asaassi- 
natiun,  through  me  the  defendant  begs  to 
deny  most  solemnly  that  ever  such  a  notion 
passed  even  his  mind  for  a  moment  as  that 
ne  should  recommend  assassination  to  any 
person  under  any  circumstances  whateverj 
no  matter  how  great  the  provocation, 
whether  public  or  private,  whether  political 
or  otherwise.  Gentlemen,  through  me 
and  through  his  plea,  he  denies  the  use  of 
the  language,  and  it  is  upon  the  use  of 
that  expression  that  I  believe  the  whole 
pith  of  this  charge  hangs.  Gentlemen,  I 
say  the  improbability  is  bo  gross,  that  it 
would  require  in  me  the  clearest  evidence 
emanating  from  the  purest  of  all  possible 
sources,  before  I  could  believe  that  a  man 
would  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  mudness  as 
to  avow  that  which  is  so  monstrous,  that 
which  is  so  uncongenial  to  every  feeling  of 
an  Englishman,  not  to  say  the  feeling  of 
every  civilised  man.  How  is  that  to  be 
sustained  P  [Counsel  referred  to  Fowler's 
ovidence.I 

Why,  the  Times  newspaper  knows  not 
of  the  existence  of  the  man  Fowler,  Be- 
porter,  quotha,  a  fellow  who  cannot  write 
shorthand,  but  who  goes  about  and  takes 
it  in  longhand !  It  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  or  some  person 
acting  for  him,  whether  they  they  will  in- 
sert the  communicutions  or  not,  and  it 
becomes  therefore  very  necessary  that 
those  communications  should  contain 
something  witty,  something  novel,  some- 
thing startling,  something — to  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  these  gentlemen--that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 
There  was  the  opportunity,  there  was  no 
other  reporter  there.  Now  we  must  make 
some  speech  for  Mr.  FueseU—the  whole 
world  is  labouring  under  excitement  with 
respect  to  these  Chartists,  it  will  read  with 
great  interest  that  which  they  say,  I  will 

fo  and  make  a  speech  no  matter  whether 
understand  it  or  not.  If  I  hear  the 
word  *'  assassination  "  (which  I  believe  he 
never  did  hear) : 

"  If  ever  there  was  occasion  of  ihe  danger  of 
reporting  words  (thette  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Forster)  this  I  think  is  that  occasion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  report 
what  another  says,  unless  indeed  we  have 
mechanical  means  to  take  the  exact  words." 
But  the  exact  words  are  never  pretended, 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  who  is  really  the  only 
person  upon  whose  tefltimony — if  sup- 
ported at  all— the  speaking  of  the  persons 
can  be  supported,  says  he  only  took  a 
sketch  or  entry  here  and  there  in  long- 
hand. He  has  to  sustain  what  he  writes.  So 
startling,  so  monstrous,  were  the  expres- 
sions, which  seemed  to  be  from  the  nature 
of  the  speech  wholly  isolated  from  the  sense 
— that  they  appear  in  the  papers  as  some 
thing  to  astonish  and  interest  the  public 


I 


I  He  is  bound  to  sustain  that  report  after- 
wards ;  he   says  that  the  punishment  of 
hsiving  misreported  would  be  that  he  never 
as;ain  would  be  employed.     Who,  gentle- 
i  meu,  is  Mr.  Fowler  ?    Is  he  a  person  whose 
I  character  induces  yon   to   place  reliance 
I  upon  what  he  says,  a  gentleman  who  has 
I  been  bomedimes  a  reporter — who  has  been 
I  sometimes  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre — 
'  who  has  been  a  bankrupt— who  has  paid 
'■  nuthin^- -a  gentleman  who  is  charged  one 
day    with    setting    fire    to    the    Morning 
'  Chronicle  office,  on  another  day,  still  in  the 
I  fire  lino,  making  a  charge  against  a  fire 
I  office    for   400i.  in    reS(>eot    of   property 
'  iu6nreU  and  never  obtaining  a  farthing  in 
I  satisfaction,  who  tells  you  upun  his  oath 
I  here  to-day  (and  test  him  by  that)  that  be 
I  does   not    know    whether    there    was    a 
I  plea    upon   the    record   at    that    irial  at 
I  which  he  was  present,  setting  forth  that 
he  set  fire    to   the    dwelling-house;     he 
tells  you  that  upon  his  oath  ;  he  makes 
a  charge  of  400Z.  against  the   Sun  Fire 
Office;  and  if  it  were  set  up  as   a  de- 
fence that  he  had  fired  his  own  house  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  that  sum  of  money,  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  have  made  so  little 
an  impression   upon    his    mind  that  he 
should  appear  here  before  you  to-day,  and 
be  incapable  of  saying  whether  it  was  so 
or  not.    I  believe  that  you  will  think  that 
all  he  has  said  with  regard  to  those  words, 
which  are  really  the  pith  and  gist  of  this 
indictment,  is  untrue,   and   that  it  is  a 
fabrication  and  that  there  is  no  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  him. 

In  regard  to  the  other  points,  that  is  the 
preceding  observations,  there  is  not  one  if 
taken  singly,  or  all  if  taken  together,  that 
goes  one  step  beyond  that  which  has  been 
coiisidered  a  legitimate  and  fair  observation 
to  be  made  upon  the  Government  of  the 
day  and  in  power.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  if  indeed 
Mr.  FtueeU  is  responsible  for  what  others 
say,  to  get  a  man  up  to  make  a  speech  for 
the  purpose  of  implicating  the  whole 
meeting  and  of  creating  a  charge  against 
this  individual ;  but  if  he  be  responsible 
for  what  others  uttered,  and  if  that  be 
evidence  applicable  to  hi  in,  then  we  will 
see  that  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  nothing  more  than  this 
— that  there  was  a  determination  to  pass  in 
a  certain  procession,  I  think  they  called  it, 
up  the  streets,  but  that  there  was  also  a 
manifest  disinclination  to  interfere  with 
any  persons,  or  to  create  any  disorder. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  in  taking  part 
in  processions. 

The  Attoi-ney-Oenercd  has  only  read  part 
ot  what  Baron  Aldereon  said  at  Monmouth. 
He  goes  on  to  say, 

••Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  ot  this  country 
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have  a  perfect  right  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  what  are  or  even  what  tbey  consider  to 
be  their  grievances.  That  right  they  always 
have  had,  and,  1  trast,  always  will  hiive  ;  but 
in  order  lo  transmit  that  right  unimpaired  to 
posterity  it  is  necesoary  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  restrained  by  reason." 

I  say  here  to-day  that  the  people  have 
always  had  the  right  to  meet;  I  say 
that  they  have  exercieed  that  right  on 
this  occasion,  not  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  mere 
walking  about  the  streets  was  in  itself 
nothing;  no  act  that  they  did  violated 
the  law ;  and  nothing  has  bronght  them 
within  the  accusation  of  the  law 
even,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  is 
excitement  and  apprehension  and  fear 
abroad,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  law  must  not  be 
changed  because  circumstances  change; 
because  fears  are  great  and  many,  we  must 
not  vacillate  backwards  and  forwards;  we 
must  have  the  laws  the  same ;  that  is  our 
only  safety.  As  the  law  was  at  the 
time  of  that  enunciation  of  Mr.  Baron 
Aldereon,  such  is  it  now,  and  I  hold  that 
under  that  definition  of  the  law  so  given 
by  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  there  is  not  one 
act  of  John  Fussell,  the  defendant,  that  is 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Gentlemen,  I  need 
not  advert  to  the  miserable  display  that 
has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  here. 
I  would  not  march  through  Coventry  Street 
with  them.  Such  a  ragged  set  I  never 
beheld  to  prove  the  violence  of' this  meet- 
ing. There  was  Mr.  Coohi,  who  says  that 
he  was  not  there  and  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Mr.  Collins  Fays  he  is  a  police- 
man—of course,  he  knew  something;  all 
that  he  has  got  to  tell  us  is  that  there  was 
some  person  of  the  name  of  Tyler,  and 
some  policemen  to  whom  something  was 
done  by  somebody  in  some  way,  but 
whose  names  he  did  not  know,  and  they 
were  not  here  to  give  any  account  of  the 
transaction  at  all.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Terry,  who  comes  to  tell  you  in  what 
terror  and  alarm  he  was,  arising  from 
this  meeting.  They  could  not  have  gone 
to  a  better  man ;  he  is  a  glass  dealer,  he 
would  throw  no  stones.  The  question 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  them, 
Who  is  a  good  man;  a  glass  dealer? 
We  will  suppose  him  to  be  under  serions 
apprehension  that  some  of  his  glass  pro- 
perty or  china  might  he  broken  by  the 
mob.  But  he  does  not.  further  their  case 
a  bit.  Poor  Mr.  Terry  says:  **  As  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  was  not  a  bit  alarmed." 
That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Terry.  Ho 
says  his  daughters  were  a  little  excited  by 
the  great  number  of  people ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  more  excited  than  they  would 
be  at  the  appearance  of  any  other  pro- 
cession.   Then  comes  Mr.  Bliazard,  who 


I  says  that  he  shut  up  his  windows  some 
evening,   but  that    he   cannot  tell  what 

,  evening. 

I  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  case — 
always  excepting  that  expression  about 
assassination,  which  I  again  repudiate  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant, — taking  it  without 
that  expression,  a  more  lame,  inconclu- 
sive, or  miserably  concocted  complaint 
I  never  saw  attempted  to  be  supported  in 
a  Court  of  Justice.  FusaeU  should  not  be 
bound  by  what  Williams  said ;  but  if 
WiUiams  spoke  of  the  base,  bloody,  and 
brutal  Whigs,  he  was  only  repeating  the 
words  of  O'Connell,  and  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, so  far  from  prosecuting  the  expres- 
sion, begging  him  to  accept  the  highest 
office  in  the  Stete. 

Attorney- General :  I  presume  you  have 
the  advantage  of  everybody  else  in  know- 
ing that  fact. 

Alien:  That  is  the  case,  and  are  we 
to  have  one  law  for  the  rich  man  and 
another  for  the  poor  P  Is  Mr.  Fussdl,  the 
defendant,  to  be  held  responsible  for  an 
expression  used  by  0^  Conned,  written  by 
0*Connell,  and  iterated  by  him  ?  If  we  ai*e 
not — if  we  are  to  have  the  same  law  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and 
the  powerless,  by  your  verdict  say,  gentle- 
men, that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of 
this  charge.  By  doing  this  you  will  do 
more  to  uphold  the  law,  you  will  be  doing 
more  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  these 
realms  than  by  any  petty  revenge  which 
a  verdict  of  guilty  might  create,  but  with 
it  create  also,  as  I  believe,  an  injustice 
that  may  go  greatly  to  increase  that  dis- 
affection which  we  should  all  deplore  if  it 
existed  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that 
I  do  not  in  any  way  accord  with  the  de- 
fendant's expressions  with  regard  to  this 
government  or  any  j^ovemment.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  inapt  time  for  any  movement  of  any 
character  that  could  possibly  be  chosen. 
I  agree  with  the  learned  Attorney- General, 
that  it  is  imfortunate  that  any  persons, 
however  just,  however  imperative  their 
claim,  should  choose  the  present  mo- 
ment for  agitation.  But  while  I  re- 
member that,  if  the  law  be  the  same,  I 
cannot  help  reverting  to  times  not  long 
since  when  the  chief  minister  of  the 
connti  y  declared  to  the  people  at  large, 
'*  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  !  Seek  your 
rights.  By  agitation  you  will  wring  from 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
that  which  their  justice  will  never  accord. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  my  remembrance  of 
the  words  of  that  time ;  nor  can  you  fail 

i  to  remark  that  in  that  tenor,  and  to  that 
extent,  and  in  that  way  was  the  original 
Beform  Bill  carried  in  this  country.  And 
by  whom  P   By  persons  who  were  made  the 
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Bubject  of  prosecution  P  By  persons  who  [ 
haa  afterwards  to  undergo  the  penalty  of 
sedition  ?  Where  is  the  honourable 
member  for  Dudley,  who  on  that  occa-  1 
sion  signalised  himself  by  the  most  ' 
Yioleut  attack  that  ever  was  made  upon  I 
any  ministry  at  allP  They  stride  the  I 
world  like  philosophers,  and  these  petty  j 
men  must  walk  between  their  legs  and 
look  about  them.  The  object  is  attained 
for  which  their  ambition  was  tempted; 
they  see  no  re  won  for  any  further  change. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  solemn  compact  of  finality  ; 
they  have  nothing  more  to  obtain ;  they 
therefore  crush  those  who  would  go  one 
step  further  and  who  must  be  their 
enemies.  The  law  mast  be  the  same. 
Yon  arc  in  this  case  the  judges  of  it. 
Sec,  if  there  be  guilt  in  the  expressions 
used  by  this  man,  whether  it  is  not  guilt 
participated  in  by  the  highest  in  authority. 
If  so,  take  that  which  is  enunciated  by 
the  highebt  in  authority  as  the  fair  and  just 
enunciation  to  the  world  of  what  is  within 
the  law.  If  you  take  that,  you  cannot 
say  but  that  this  man  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal  at  your  hands ;  and  I  again 
repeat  that  by  that  means  will  yon  uphold 
order  and  tne  law,  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, by  a  contrary  verdict  you  would 
be  violating. 

EVIDBNOB  FOS  THB  DbFENGE. 

Stephen  Flexham — Examined  by 
Httddleiion, 

I  am  a  journeyman  carpenter.  I  was 
at  the  meeting  of  29th  May,  and  was 
near  enough  to  hear  the  speeches.  I 
heard  Fussell  address  the  people  assem- 
bled. I  heard  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
I  heard  him  say  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
had  been  compelled  to  fly,  for  fear  of 
private  assassination.  That  waa  the  only 
time  he  used  the  word  "assassination." 
He  did  not  say  there  was  one  safe 
way  of  getting  rid  of  rulers  who  forgot 
their  duty  to  their  country,  by  means  of 
private  assassination.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  mentioned.  He  said,  supposing 
he  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
Mitchel  was,  he  had  five  sons,  and,  if  they 
did  not  avenge  his  wro:  gs,  he  would  dis- 
own them.  That  was  the  most  important 
part  of  his  speech.  He  only  used  the  word 
**  private  assassination  "  once,  because  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  dwelt  on  my  mind  ; 
because,  whether  he  was  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  I  never  would  have  recognised 
him.  I  would  have  disowned  him,  if  such 
an  expression  had  strnck  my  mind.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  him  previous  to  the 
meeting.  Next  day  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  report  of  what  was  attributed 
to  him.     It  was  not  a  coirect  report. 


GroBB-examined  by  Attorney-General. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  the  meeting  ? 
There  had  been  a  placard  calling  a  meeting, 
at  all  hazards.     I  went  to  hear  the  speeches. 
I  did  not  know  who  was  going  to  attend. 
I  am  a  Chaitist,  a  member  of  the  South 
Hall  district,  over  Black  friars  Bridge.     I 
pay  a  subscnption.     I  do  not  know  what 
district  Fussell  belongs  to.     London,  and 
the   neighbourhood,   is   divided   into  dis- 
tricts of  Chartist  societies.     When  meet- 
ings   are    to   be   held,   we    communicate 
with     each   other  by  placards.       Notice 
of    meeting    comes  'from   the    secretary, 
I  believe,    and  it  is    announced  at    the 
different    localities.      The    placards    are 
handbills.     Sometimes  they  are  published 
openly    in    the    streets,    and    sometimes 
handed  about   in  the  different  localities. 
Each  district  has  a  delegate  to  communi- 
cate with  the  others.    The  placard  that 
brought  me  to  this  meeting,  was  published 
in  the  street  about  two  days  before.     I  had 
not  seen  it  at  our  meeting.     As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  districts  are  divided  into 
sections,  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of  them 
myself.    I  was  about  six  feet  from  the  van. 
There  was  no  crowd.    There  was  not  much 
noise,  there  was  a  little  applause.     When 
Fuseell  said  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
been  compelled  to  ^y,  for  fear  of  private 
assassination,  he  was  referring  to  a  para- 
graph he  read  in  the  paper.     He  had  no 
paper  there.    He  was  speaking  of  the  Go- 
vernment immediately  before  that.  He  said 
they  wanted  to  change  the  system  of  Gro- 
vernment,  that  they  were  over-taxed,  that 
was  all.  That  the  people  were  over  burdened 
with  taxes.     I  heard  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  whole  of 
it.     I  merely  speak  respecting  the  private 
assassination.     That  word  w^as  only  applied 
once.    I  think  there   was  something  said 
about  the  Queen.  I  cannot  tell  what,  it  is  so 
long  ago.    I  did  not  bear  it  in  mind.    I  be- 
lieve he  was  in  favour  of  royalty.    I  believe 
he  spoke  so  in  his  speech.     I  heard  him 
speak  of  John  Mitchel,  that  he  had  been  a 
persecuted  man,  and  he  spoke  respecting 
'  his  {FusselVs)  five  sons.     I  did  not  hear 
j  anything  said  about  the  dnty  of  Irishmen 
'  to  rise  and   revenge    insults.     I  do   not 
1  reciillect  those  words,  or  anything  of  the 
I  sort.     I  do  not  think  any  man,  who  would 
recommend  private   assassination     would 
be  a  fit  man  for  any  societ}',  therefore  I 
would  not  countenance  any  man  that  said 
it.     If  Fussell  had  made  use  of  such  an 
expression,  I  should  not  have  forgotten  it. 
What  he  said  about  his  five  sons  did  not 
directly    follow    the     ufc    of    the    words 
**  private  assassination,"  as  applied  to  the 
Emperor    of   Austria.     I   went  with   the 
meeting  afterwards  as  far  as  Snow  Hill. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  perrsons  there 
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were  in  the  procession,  but  a  gj-eat  many.  ' 
Not  120,000  I  should  say.  They  took  a 
long  while  to  pass.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  I  should  say.  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  four  or  five  abreast.  I  saw  no 
one  leading  them,  no  one  at  the  head.  I 
did  not  see  the  leaders.  I  did  not  see 
Vernon.  I  know  him,  and  have  seen 
Williams.  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  pro- 
cession. I  heard  Williams  speak  at  the 
meeting.     I  think  L  heard  him  talk  of  the 

b aristocracy.  I  did  not  disown  him  for 

that  expression.  I  did  not  hear  him  tell 
the  meeting,  that  he  hoped  they  had 
energy  enough  to  defend  themselves  if 
there  was  any  obstruction.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  told  them  to  fall  in  on  a  signal. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged beforehand.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  the  meeting.  Although  I  belong 
to  a  district,  I  am  not  always  there.  I 
heard  McCarthy  speak.  I  do  not  recollect 
his  saying,  that  now  was  the  time  for  every 
one  who  valued  liberty  to  strike  the 
blow.  I  am  not  sure  he  did  not  say  it.  I 
was  as  near  to  him  as  I  was  to  FuaeeU,  but 
I  have  not  borne  these  things  in  mind. 

Be- examined  by  Huddleston. 

Although  you  were  asked  these  ques- 
tions on  Friday  last,  was  your  attention 
called  next  day,  by  the  report  in  the 
papers,  to  its  being  said  that  Fvsaell  had 
said  something  about  assassination  P 

Yes,  next  day  after  the  meeting.  I  then 
recollected  that  those  words  were  not  used. 
I  belonged  to  a  Reform  Association  twenty- 
seven  years  »»go.  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
Anti-corn  Law  League.  I  have  been  eight 
years  in  the  employment  of  the  gentleman 
I  now  work  for ;  six  years  the  last  time.  I 
I  am  still  in  his  employment. 

Michael  fFeeien— Examined  by  RiiddUston. 
I  am  an  optical  instrument  maker,  ond 
live  at  69,  Hatton  Garden.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  on  the  29th  May. 
I  heard  FusselVa  speech.  I  was  about 
six  or  seven  yards  off  the  van  he  was 
in.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  two  or  three 
sentences.  The  first  I  heard  was  about 
John  Mitchel,  and  I  heard  all  the  rest  from 
there.  What  he  said  about  hit*  sons  wan, 
**  I  have  five  children,  and  I  would  disown 
eWe  a  one  of  them  that  would  not  avenge  " 
or  "  revenge  me,  if  the  Government  was 
to  serve  me  as  they  did  John  MitcheV* 
Thero  was  nothing  said  about  assassination. 
The  expressitm  was  not  made  rise  of  then. 
Tn  the  early  part  of  his  speech  he  was 
speaking  aboMt  how  strong  a  Government 
might  be,  and  yet  what  a  little  thing 
might  upset  it;  and  he  said,  speaking  of 
being  surrounded  with  military  and  police, 
and  all  that,  the  mere  threat  of  assassina- 
tion, drove  the  Emperor  of  Austria  from 


Milan,  or  Vienna,  or  wherever  it  was.  I 
did  not  hear  him  make  use  of  the  word 
**  assassination  "  at  any  other  part  of  his 
speech. 

Cross-examined  by  AUcymey-Oeneral. 
Did  not  he  say,  *'  What  made  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  fly  from  his  country  ? 
Why  the  fear  of  assassin ationP" — He  said, 
it  was  the  threat  of  assassination  that  made 
him  fly,  not  the  fear.  He  did  not  say, 
**  By  these  means  other  rulers  will  soon 
fl}',"  nor  nothing  like  it.  He  said,  how- 
ever strong  G'jvemnient  might  be,  the 
threat  of  aaea^biuation  had  frightened  that 
man  away  from  his  country ;  so  he  sliowed 
how  weak  it  was  unless  it  was  founded 
upon  the  alfections  of  the  people.  That 
was  the  context  of  what  he  said  ;  that  was 
the  concluding  part  of  it.  I  am  quite 
positive  he  did  not  use  the  words  **  private 
ftssassiuation."  I  did  not  go  round  yrith 
the  procession. 

George  Macey — Examined  by  HuddLesUm, 

I  am  a  working  bookbinder,  and  live 
in  Thanet  Place,  Temple  Bar.  I  did 
work  for  Messrs.  Bone  and  Son,  of  Fleet 
Street;  at  present  I  am  out  of  work. 
I  was  at  the  meeting  of  29th  May. 
I  heard  FtiseelVe  speech.  I  was  about  ten 
yards  from  the  front  of  the  van  I  heard 
the  whole  of  his  speech.  I  heard  that 
portion  which  refeiTed  to  his  sons.  After 
alluding  to  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  he  said  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  his  sons  if  they  did  not  seek  retribution ; 
rather  I  should  say  he  alluded  to  Mitchel, 
after  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  the 
wrongs  he  conceived  had  been  done  to  him  ; 
and  he  should  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not 
seek  retribution  if  he  had  been  served  as 
Mitchel  had,  or  words  to  that  oflect.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  terms.  He  spoke 
generally  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
also  of  the  oppression  practised  on  this 
country  by  the  Government  generally.  I 
only  heard  the  word  **  assassination  *'  made 
use  of  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  relative 
to  the  flight  ol  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
He  said,  "  Uid  he  fly  from  Vienna  from  the 
fear  of  assassination?"  That  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  used  the  term 
*'  assassination,*'  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Attomey-Oeneral. 

Is  that  all  he  said  on  that  subject  ?— Yes, 
he  did  not  talk  of  private  assassination.  I 
swear  I  did  not  hear  those  words,  and 
situai  ed  as  I  was  I  think  I  must  have  heard 
them  had  they  been  used.  I  was  not  more 
than  ten  yards  off.  On  my  oath  the  word 
**  private  "  was  not  Ui-ed  in  my  heanng.  I 
feel  confident  it  was  not  used.     If  it  was 
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iiRed  I  roast  have  heard  it ;  I  was  there  the 
whole  time. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Chartist  body, 
hot  having  nothing  better  to  do  I  went.  I 
did  not  pay  mach  attention  to  WiUiamB'' 
speech,  oesides  he  was  eo  indifferent  a 
speaker  that  his  voice  scarcely  reached  any 
one.  McCarthy  spoke  somewhat  strongly  of 
the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
the  case  of  Miichel;  but  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  notice  of  the  expressions  he 
used,  not  knowing  either  of  them. 

Re-examined  by  Huddlesion. 
Was  your  attention  called  to  a  report  of 
the  proceedings    in  a  newspaper  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  P — Yes. 
Edward  5toAEe«— Examined  by  Ruddleston. 

I  live  at  1,  Spencer  Street,  Clerken- 
wcU,  and  am  a  jeweller.  Fue$ell  has 
worked  for  me  six  or  seven  years.  His 
general  character  daring  that  time  has 
been  excellent.  I  always  thought  him  a 
peaceable,  qaiet  person,  and  a  most  un- 
assnming,  inofTensivu  man. 

Cross-examined  by  AUom&y'OenerdL 
Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  indicted 
for  the  Chartist  riots,  at  Warwick,  in  1839  P 
— No,  not  till  lately.  He  was  in  ftill  employ- 
ment till  lately,  earning  from  21.  to  21.  lOs. 
a  week.  He  ban  lately  earned,  perhaps,  30«. 
HvddUston :  Did  yon  hear  that  lie  was 
acquitted  at  Warwick  P — I  did,  and  made 
inquiries. 

AUom0y  General:  Do  not  yoa  know  that 
he  was  acquitted  because  the  Crown  did 
not  offer  evidence  against  a  number  of 
persons  P — I  know  not  hing  of  it. 

BEPLT.(a) 

Attorney' Oeneral  (in  reply) :  But,  says 
the  learned  Serjeant,  assume  that  these 
words  were  uttered  when  everything  was 
tranquil.  You  have  no  right  to  make  any 
such  assumption  ;  to  understand  whether 
the  words  were  seditious,  yon  must  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  time  when 
they  were  uttered,  the  time  at  which  they 
were  uttered,  the  meeting  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  be  considered ;  and,  gen- 
tlemen, forgive  me  for  taking  a  rapid 
glance  at  those  circumstances  as  proved 
by  the  evidence,  and  etated  on  oath.  On 
the  29th  May  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  was  stated  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment and  tumult.  There  was  raging  in  a 
sister- countiT  a  system  of  circumstances 
where  the  ill-judging  people  thought  the 
property  of  the  people  was  the  right  of ! 

(a)  Before  Denman'ft  Act  (28   &   29    Vict, 
c.  18.  8.  2)  the  prisonerV  counsel  had  no  right 
to  &iiin  up  h\»  evidence  in  ca^es  of  felony  and  ,' 
mifidemeanor. 


the  people,  and  thus  they  were  consum- 
ing that  upon  which  their  existence 
depended,  and  when  people  suffering 
in  this  country  from  a  temporary  pres- 
sure of  trade  were  willing  to  receive 
any  violent  doctrine  which  would  give 
them  a  change  and  temporary  relief. 

There  had  been  daily  and  repeatedly' 
meetings ;    trade  was  suspended   in    the 
!  neighbourhood ;  the  shops  were  shut ;  the 
I  people  were  in  terror  and  alarm ;   and 
:  that  was  the  occasion  selected  for  this 
j  meeting ;  and  by  whom  was  it  held,  and 
I  under  what  circumstanoos  P*    It  was  held 
,  b}'  the  chartist  leaders,  as  it  appears ;  it 
i  was  held  bv  the  Balers  and  Directors — 
'  the  men  who  by  the  testimony  of  their 
own  witnesses  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
another  law,  having  in  existence  corres- 
ponding   societies,    with    delegates    and 
secretaries,  having  the  means  of  private 
communication,   and    having  the  means 
throughout  the  whole  of  London  instan- 
taneously and  simultaneously  of  bringing 
numbers  to  that  meeting  from  the  various 
parts  and  localities  to  defy,  and  perhaps 
to  defeat,  the   interference  of  the  police 
and  the  military.     And  by  those  men  at 
that  time,  under  those  circumstances,  and 
at  that  place,  where  the  honest  tradesman 
was  the  victim  of  terror,  and  his  business 
was  paralyzed — they  advertised  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  and  against  the  public  notice 
(which  together  with  the  zeal  of  the  in- 
habitants bad  repressed  the  former  meet- 
ings) a  meeting  at  all  hazards  ;  and  it  is 
to  thot    meeting    held    at    all    hazards, 
Williams    being    chairman,   that  FuseeU 
goes  and  uses  the  language  which  he  is 
charged  upon  in  this  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  my  lord  will  forgive  me  for 
reminding  him  of  that  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Justice  Paiteson  in  his  recent  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex.  His  lord- 
ship says :  (a) 

*•  When  I  had  lately  the  dnty  of  addressinff 
a  grand  jury  in  this  court,  on  the  27th  of  April 
last,  I  thought  it  right  to  point  out  th**  abbor- 
rencp  in  wliich  the  law  of  Kngland  has  ever 
held  riotous  and  tumuUuouB  BHsemblies  of  the 
people,  coiiMdering  moRt  wisely  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  roan  to  foresee  what  conse- 
quences may  ensue  from  such  assemblages,  even 
when  the  object  of  those  who  call  them 
together  may  have  been  defined  ana  moderate, 
and  even  lawful  ;  since  the  excitement  and 
ferment  necessarily  attending  them  is  most 
likely  to  lead  the  multitude  eventually  to  lose 
sight  of  the  original  intenlion,  and  to  nisb 
boidlong  int«:  the  commission  of  violence  and 
outrages  which  were  never  contemplated.  This 
is  true  with  regard  to  iill  such  assemblages,  even 
in  open  day ;  how  much  more  true  is  it  when 
such  assemblages  are  held  at  night ;  when  quiet 

(a)  Cited  in  Wise  on  Uiots  and  Unlawful 
Assemblies,  p.  10,  8rd  edition. 
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and  peaceable  discussion  is  manifestly  impos-  i 
sible,  and  when  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  with  the  most  charitable  and  indalgent  t 
views  to  cooceive  that  anythiug  short  of  intimi-  I 
dation  by  the  exhibition  of  physical  force  can  j 
he  intended.  The  essence  of  criminality  in  ! 
such  casem,  is  the  terror  and  ftlarm  with  which 
the  peaceable  and  quiet  subjects  of  tier  Majesty 
must  almost  necessarily  be  affected,  even  those 
who  are  endowed  with  firmness  and  resolution  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  tumultuous  meetings  at  night  cau 
hardly,  undi-r  any  circumstances,  be  otherwise 
than  criminal.  I  speak  of  the  general  law  of 
the  land  applicable  to  all  places  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  of  the  proceeding  by  indict- 
ment, with  which  alone  you  can  have  to  do, 
against  persons  forming  part  of  such  meetings, 
whether  as  leaders  and  instigators  of  them,  or 
as  idle  and  sometimefi  merely  curious  spectators 
joining  in  such  meetings,  without  considering 
that  by  their  so  doing  they  are  swelling  the 
apparent  numbers  of  them,  and  increasing,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  their  powers  of  mischief. 
There  are  particular  statutes  giving  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  this  and  other  large  towns 
to  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  which  happily 
are  found  sufficient  in  general  to  repress  such 
dinorders ;  but  it  may  be  that  proceedings  by 
indictment  may  beco:ne  either  necessary  or 
advisable ;  :nid  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  all 
persons  that  the  law  is  not  so  feeble  and  in- 
effectual as  to  permit  the  country  to  be  kept  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension 
lest  some  fearful  outbreak  should  take  place ; 
but  that  if  the  law  must  be  put  into  action,  it 
will,  by  severely  punishing  those  who  may  be 
apprehended  in  the  commiss^ion  of  such  crimioal 
acta,  Isold  out  an  example  to  deter  others  from 
the  like  offerees.  Great  and  meritoricms  as 
have  het^n  and  are  the  exertions  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  specially,  and  come  forward  to 
preserve  the  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
those  many  loyal  subjects  should  be  harassed 
by  repeated  calls  on  their  services,  and  that 
those  who  for  some  sinister  objects  of  their  own 
render  such  calls  imperative,  should  escape 
without  the  punishment  due  to  their  miscon- 
duct." 

Now  reading  this,  can  anybody  doubt 
that  this  was  an  unlawfal  and  an  illegal 
assembly  P 

SiTicMnre  up. 
Wilde,  O.J. :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
yoa  are  assembled  here  beyond  all  donbt 
under  circnmstances  of  great  importance, 
which  probably  cast  npon  ^on  a  greater 
responsibility  than  ordinarily  belongs  to 
a  trial  of  this  class.  The  state  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  may 
haye  a  tendency  to  create  such  alarm  and 
fear  in  your  minds  as  ma^  perhaps  pre- 
vent yon  properly  distinguishing  between 
that  state  and  the  consequences  to  which, 
if  not  suppressed,  it  must  necessarily  lead, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  particular  indiTidnal 
who  is  charged  before  you.    Yon  must 


not  permit  your  miiids  to  be  too  strongly 
impressed  by  any  public  danger,  at  least 
to  an  extent  that  shall  prevent  your 
directing  the  sti'ictest  and  most  vigilant 
attention  to  the  question  of  how  far  the 
evidence  brings  home  the  particular 
chargre  to  the  (lefendant.  You  cannot,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  how  far  the  evidence  tends  to  establish 
the  crime  imputed  to  the  defendant,  with- 
out bringing  into  that  box  with  you  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  society, 
because  the  conduct  of  every  individual 
in  regard  to  the  effect  which  that  conduct 
is  calculated  to  produ(>e,  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  society  in  whicn  he 
lives.  That  may  be  innocent  in  one  state 
of  society,  because  it  may  not  tend  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  oommnnity,  which  at  another 
time,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
in  consequence  of  its  different  tendency, 
may  be  open  to  j  ust  consure.(a)  Your  atten- 
tiou  has  been  called  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances applicable  to  this  case,  which 
refers  to  a  trani^action  which  has  taken 
place  at  a  public  meeting ;  and  whenever 
a  case  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  con- 
nected with  what  has  passed  at  a  public 
meeting,  topics  of  very  different  de8.}rip- 
tiuns  are  urged  before  the  jury  by  the 
counsel  on  opposite  sides.  The  object  of 
good  citizens  is  to  preserve  quiet,  good, 
and  effective  government.  We  pride  our- 
selves justly  upon  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  but  that  may  be  considered  one 
of  its  most  valuable,  which  giees  to  the 
people  the  right  of  attending  pnblic  meet- 
ings, and  publicly  discussing  their  actual 
or  supooseid  grievimoes.  If  that  right  be 
valuable,  it  is  necessar^r  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  degree  of  judgment  and  for- 
bearance exercised  in  looking  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  snch  a  meeting.  Where  a 
vast  body  of  men  meet  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  certain  grievances,  as  they  suppose, 
if  they  are  in  earnest  their  language  will 
naturally  be  strong.  The  very  numbers 
might  produce  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
and  feeling,  which  finds  its  expression  in 
the  language  which  is  used  by  the  speak- 
ers. It  is  necessary,  in  examining  lan- 
guage used  on  snch  occasions,  to  exerciso 
a  fair  and  candid  judgment.  To  exercise 
too  acute  and  strict  a  judgment  upon  ex- 
pressions used  at  public  meetings,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  supposed 
public  grievances,  would  be  in  fact  to 
restrict  such  proceedings  altogether ;  for 
men  can  haraly  speak  upon  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deeply  interested  in  great 
numbers,  without  using  stronger  language 
than  is  used  at  other  times ;  there foie  it 
is  at  all  timed  necessary  to  look  at  the 

((i)  See  Rey  v.  Sullivan,  11  Cox,  C.C.  50. 
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snrroDnding  circamstances,   not  to  par- 
ticular expressions,  but  to  the  general  tone 
of  any  aaHress  which  may  be  made,  and 
the   situation  of  the   particular   speaker. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  meeting, 
the  general  topics  which   he   introduces, 
and  the  tone  in  whicli  he  speak  j,  should 
all   be   taken   into   account,    in   order   to 
ascertain  whether  the  expressions  he  used 
were  expressions  flowing  from  deliberate 
intention,  or  whether  they  were  hasty  and 
unguarded  and  perhaps  imprudent,  but  not 
flowing  from  any   design  to   produce    a 
mischievous  result.    We   are,   therefore, 
much  interested  in  preserving  the  right  of 
attending  public  meetings,  and  freely  dis- 
cussing public  grievances   perfectly  un- 
shackled 30  far  as  concerns  the  exercise  of 
fair,  temperate,  and  deliberate  judgment;  I 
not  looking  at  the  expressions  used  by  the  j 
speakers  there  as  they  ought  to  be  looked  \ 
at  if  they  were  used  by  one  of  you  sitting  j 
in  some  calm   and  deliberate   situation,  ; 
such  as  you  are  now  placed  in.  | 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  on  other  • 
accounts  to  see  that  that  which  I  call  for  | 
this  purpose  an  institution  of  the  country,  i 
whicn  necessarily  exists  for  the  safety  of  ' 
the  country,  to  enable  the  people  properly  I 
to  secure  and  enforce  their  rights  by  con-  I 
stitntional  means  and   obtain  redress  of 
their  grievances,  is  not  perverted  into  an 
abuse,  and  used  for  the  very  purpose  of 
destroying  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
preserve.     To  secure  liberty  and  property 
IS  the  great  object  of  the  law.     It  is  of 
great  importance,   therefore,   to  see  that 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  under 
the  pretence  of  complaints  and  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  are  not  perverted  so  as 
to  tend  to  the  destruction  of  rights  and 
property,  and  of  exciting  and  producing 
tumult    instead    of   peace  and    security. 
There  is  danger  on  each  side  j  there  may 
be  an  attempt  to  abuse  this  right  of  public 
meeting  and  discussion  on  the  one  side, 
and  an  attempt  to  restrain  and  to  restrict 
it,  and  to  punish  men  for  unguarded  ex- 
pressions as  though  they  were  the  result 
of  deliberate  design  of  aoing  mischief  on 
the  other.     The  safety  of  this  country  is 
found  in  juries  being  the  arbiters  between 
the  two.     It  is  the  jury  who  come  from  I 
that  society   in   which   the   speaker    has  I 
delivered  the  matter  complained  of.  who  i 
mix  among  that  class  of  persons,  which  I 
renders  them  enabled  and  competent  to  I 
judge  of  the  probablcj  eff'ect  of  speeches  I 
which  are  there  addressed,  who  knowing  I 
that  state  of  society  can  best  appreciate  , 
all  the  consequences,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
all  probability  all  the  motives  of  the  per- 
sons whose  conduct  they  are  called  upon  | 
to  judge.     You  are  now  placed  in  the  dis-  ; 
charge  of  that  particular  duty,  you   are  | 
equally  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 


that  the  right  of  attending  public  meet- 
ings and  public  discussions  is  not  unduly 
restricted  by  you,  you  are  also  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  public 
peace  is  not  disturbed,  that  the  rights  of 
mdividuals  are  not  infringed,  that  public 
property  is  in  no  danger ;  and  that  those 
institutions  of  the  country  upon  which 
peace  and  the  security  of  rights  and  of 
property  all  depend,  are  not  placed  in 
danger  and  jeopardy  by  inflammatory 
addresses  used  at  such  meetings  calculated 
to  excite  the  public  to  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional alteration  of  those  institu- 
tions. You  will,  therefore,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty,  look  calmly  and 
temperately  at  that  which  has  been  offered 
in  evidence  before  you  j  yon  will  look  at 
the  tendency  of  that  which  you  shall  be 
of  opinion  is  proved  to  have  been  uttered ; 
you  will  consider  the  probable  design  of 
him  who  uttered  it,  and  the  probable 
eflect  upon  society  if  such  matters  as 
those  which  are  charged  and  proved  should 
pass  unpunished. 

Gentlemen,  the  defendant  is  charged 
with  having  uttered  certain  expressions. 
There  has  been  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
those  expressions,  amount  to  a  seditious 
speaking  or  not.  Gentlemen,  it  strikes 
me  that  whatever  may  be  the  name  which 
may  be  given  to  that  style  of  speaking,  if 
those  expressions  are  proved  and  believed 
by  you  to  have  been  uttered  with  the 
intention  of  producing  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  inducing  to  unlawful  resistance, 
they  are  unlawful,  and  he  who  uttered 
them  is  liable  to  be  punished.  Whatever 
difficulty  some  persons  may  have  in  pre- 
cisely defining  in  what  seiition  consists, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  which 
are  imputed  to  the  defendant,  do  at  least 
fall  within  any  definition  whatever  which 
can  be  given  of  sedition. 

Gentlemen,  the  second  charge  is  that  of 
an  illegal  assembly.  Now  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  illegal  assembly,  I  apprehend 
there  is  enough  that  is  quite  clear  to 
enable  you  to  form  your  judgment,  when 
you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself  of  the 
facts  attending  this  meeting,  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  constitute  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. If  it  should  appear  to  you  that  this 
meeting  was  called  and  got  up,  and  that  per- 
sons were  encouraged  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking,  and  others  for  the  pui*pose 
of  hearing,  seditious  language — language 
exciting  such  persons  to  violence  and  to 
resistance  of  the  law — there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  that  meeting  is  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  that  all  who  partook  in  tno 
act  of  calling  that  meeting  and  took  part 
in  those  proceedings,  which  had  such  a 
tendency,  will  be  guilty  of  attending  an 
illegal  public  meeting. 
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[The  learned  jadge  proceeded  to  com-  I 
ment  on  the  evidence,  and  read  the  record 
in  MitcheVs  case. (a)] 

If  Mitchel  was  proved  to  have  uttered 
the  matter  impatea  to  him,  you  may  easily 
form  your  own  judgment  whether  with  so 
direct  a  declaration  to  invoke  resistance 
to  all  law  and  to  all  authority,  any  honest 
jury  could  have  formed  any  other  verdict 
than  t^  ey  did. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  defendant 
might  honestly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
this  had  been  improperly  done.  Well, 
but  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  shall 
honestly  entertain  an  opinion  to  warrant 
him  in  maligning  the  administration  of 
instice,  and  inducing  a  want  of  confidence 
iu  a  great  mass  of  persons  of  the  class  of 
those  to  whom  this  matter  was  addressed; 
that  is  not  enoagh.  A  man  must  be  able 
to  show  much  sl.ronger  grounds  than  the 
expression  of  his  belief  in  a  charge  in 
order  to  bo  warranted  in  telling  a  meeting 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  Irishmen, 
who  are  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  as  much 
AS  Englishmen,  that  one  of  their  c^oun- 
trymen  has  been  convicted  by  partizan 
judges  and  by  a  packed  jury. 

**  I  have  DO  sympathy  with  this  damnable 
Government.'* 

Then  you  have  a  passage  which  has 
been  referred  to  about  the  Queen,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  when  the  Queen  forgets  her 
subjects,  the  subjects  may  forget  her. 
The  meaning  of  that  expression,  I  appre- 
hend, if  it  was  used,  nobody  can  doubt. 
You  will  have  to  say  whether  it  meant 
anything  more  than  that  the  subjects  were 
to  neglect  the  Queen  ;  whether  it  did  not 
intend  to  invite  the  meeting  to  resistance 
and  hostility  to  the  Queen;  and  whether 
the  form  of  expression  which  is  here 
used — 

"  when  the  Queen  forgets  or  neglects  to  recog- 
nize the  people  " — 

was  meant  to  express  and  to  convey  that 
she  had  so  already  done,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
people  would  neglect  or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  Queen.  Gentlemen,  I  own  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  the  doctrines 
which  were  propounded.  To  hear  it  said 
that  by  the  law  of  this  country  any  per- 
sons may  set  themselves  up,  and  that  if 
they  think  the  Monarch  oi  this  countiy 
has  forgotten  his  duty  to  the  subjects, 
they  may  attempt  to  remove  the  Monarch 
from  the  throne,  and  that  there  is  any 
law  whatever  which  can  warrant  that,  I 
was  indeed  surprised.  The  learned  coun- 
sel referred  to  the  Ee volution ;  but  he 
sadly  forgot  w  hat  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  mon  who  directed  that  revolution, 

(«)  Above,  p.  602. 
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They  flinched,  even  in  the  unhappy  times 
which  then  occurred,  from  the  doctrine 
which  the  learned  counsel  so  boldly 
avowed.  They  chose  rather  to  pur.  what 
occurred  when  King  William  was  called 
to  the  throne,  upon  the  abdication  of  tho 
King,  and  not  upon  his  expulsion. 

But,  gentlemen,  consider  the  efl'ect  oi' 
such  a  doctrine !  Who  is  to  decide  P  Are 
persons  who  are  either  discontented  or 
unfortunate  1o  call  a  meeting  and  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  and  come  to  a 
judgment  that  she  has  forgotten  her  duty 
to  her  subjects,  ond  may,  therefore,  be 
expelled  ?  Can  such  a  question  be  safely 
discussed  and  safely  treated  in  a  meeting 
such  as  this  P  It  is  a  doctrine  most  dan- 
gerous in  itself,  and  perfectly  impossible 
to  be  carried  out  and  acted  upon  ever, 
without  producing  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and,  I  will  say,  tyranny  in  its  place.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  it  had  formed  part  of  this 
indictment,  would  of  itself  have  been  a 
sufficient  matter  of  charge  to  subject  the 
party  to  punishment.  You  are  only  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  it  in  order  to  decide 
on  the  motives  and  the  views  of  the  party 
who  shall  be  proved  to  you  to  have  used 
the  other  expressions  which  are  contained 
in  this  indictment 

Gentlemen,  he  then  proceeds  to  remark 
that  the  Government  is  deserving  of  con- 
tempt, and  so  on,  and  says  that  there  rami 
be  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  Now,  what 
was  meant  by  the  word  **  Government"  ? 
But  suppose,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
defendant  has  said,  that  it  meant  merely 
the  existing  ministry  of  the  day.  Then  by 
what  means  does  he  propose  to  overthrow 
itp  If  by  constitutional  means,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  franchise  which  was  called 
to  your  attention,  or  by  anjr  means  con- 
sistent with  the  law,  and  with  peace,  and 
with  order,  there  would  be  no  crime  what- 
ever in  any  set  of  men  using  legitimate 
means  to  turn  out  any  adpainistration  of 
which  they  do  not  approve.  But  if  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse  is  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force,  by  violence,  by  re- 
sistance to  the  law,  then  whether  that 
Government  be  good  or  bad,  approved  or 
disapproved,  that  is  not  justifiable  ;  for  if 
you  may  overthrow  a  Government  of 
which  a  particular  individual  or  class  of 
individuals  disapprove  because  it  is  bad, 
another  class  of  persons  may  equally  over- 
throw you  by  violence.  It  must  be  done 
b^  legal  and  lawfnl  means,  and  not  by 
violence.  You  will,  therefore,  consider 
what  was  the  sort  of  overthrow  to  which 
the  people  were  invited;  whether  it  was 
an  overthrow  by  resistance  to  the  law  and 
by  the  exercise  of  tumult  and  violence,  or 
by  regular  and  constitutional  means,  with 
whatever  vigour  the  parties  might  think 
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fit  to  use.  Bnt  now  comes  the  expression 
that  there  is  a  saPe  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
bad  mlers,  and  that  is  by  assassination. 
Kow,  the  learned  Connsel,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  that  honourable  gentleman,  and 
every  other  round  the  table,  would  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  defending  the  use 
of  such  an  expression  or  such  uii  exliorta- 
tion.  He  has  taken  the  fair  and  legitimate 
conise  of  submitting  to  you  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  such  as  should  satisfy  you 
that  BO  horrible  and  s  >  detestable  a  state- 
ment ever  was  made ;  and  in  proportion 
as  you  detest  it,  he  invites  you  to  be 
cautious  in  the  reception  of  the  evidence 
which  is  offered  to  you  to  piove  that  it  was 
used.  The  more  violent  it  is,  the  learned 
Counsel  tells  you,  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
have  been  used,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
satisfactory  should  be  the  evidence.  On 
the  pai-t  of  the  Oi*own,  the  evidence  is  that 
of  two  persons  who  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting;  and  thoy  swear  that 
these  expressions  were  used.  But  the 
learned  Counsel  requires  ^ou  to  reject 
their  testimony,  not  to  consider  it  safe  to 
act  upon ;  first,  because  it  is  grossly  im- 
probiiDle  that  the  person  charged  should 
have  used  it.  Bnt  as  to  the  probability, 
yon  nmst  form  your  own  judgment.  It  is 
a  sentiment  undoubtedly  most  abhorrent 
to  every  feeling  of  honourable  men, 
high  or  low.  The  humbler  classes  of  this 
country  do  not  entertain  feelings  less 
abhorrent  to  assassination  than  the 
highest  class  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  in  every  individual  cB^e 
not  shrink  from  a  fair  and  calm  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  and  see  how  far  it  is 
made  out.  Now,  there  are  other  proba- 
bilities to  be  considered.  You  must  look 
at  the  general  tone  and  see  whether  yon 
can  draw  any  inference  from  that ;  next, 
yon  hare  two  persons  who  swear  that  the 
expressions  were  used,  and  that  they 
reduced  them  into  writing;  one  is  a 
shorthand  writer,  the  other  is  not.  Ob- 
servations are  made  with  reference  to  the 
one  who  is  not  a  shorthand  writer,  tending 
to  show  that  his  evidence  is  entitled  to  less 
reliance  from  the  deficient  means  from 
which  he  is  supposed  to  speak,  namely, 
the  writing  in  ordinary  hand  instead  of 
shoithand.  Gentlemen,  I  must  own,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goet,  that  if  one  man 
takes  notes  in  ordinary  hand,  and  another 
takes  notes  in  shorthand,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  hand  goes,  it  is  generally  the 
most  correct,  he  does  not  take  as  much, 
but  the  shorthand  writer  has  many  marks 
and  notes;  and  it  is  not  unfrequeut  to 
find  that  one  person  will  copy  the  mark  as 
meaning  one  thing,  and  another  will  copy  I 
it  as  meaning  another  thing,  which  is  not  j 
the  case  with  long  hand ;  and,  I  believe,  i 
among  the  best  reporters,  it  has  generally  . 


been  admitted,  were  to  be  found  men  who 
did  not  write  shorthand  at  all.  Now  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  two  reportc'rs 
were  aware  whether  there  was  any  other 
reporter  attending  that  meeting  or  not, 
there  were  no  others  on  the  platform  or  in 
the  van ;  but  whether  there  were  others 
attending  the  meeting,  they  had  no  means 
of  knowing.  If,  therefore,  they  sent  an 
eiTOueous  account  to  a  newspaper,  tbey 
did  it  at  the  f)eril  of  some  other  reporter, 
or  anybody  else,  taking  a  more  correct 
nv^te  and  contradicting  them.  Now,  at  a 
meeting  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons, 
an  individual  who  should  impute  a  long 
distinct  statement  to  another  of  so  remark- 
able a  nature  as  that  which  I  have  read, 
would  undoubtedly  do  it  at  the  peril  of 
very  serious  contradiction.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  of  the  party  having 
used  tbe  expressions  must  be  put  against 
the  probability  of  these  two  persons 
sending  their  notes  to  a  paper  giving  a 
false  account  at  the  peril  of  contradiction, 
and  (according  to  their  statement)  the  loss 
of  future  employment.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  you  have  two  persons,  the  one 
writing  shorthand,  the  other  ordinary 
hand,  and  they  agree  in  their  note  of  this 
particular  expression ;  and  that  is  another 
circumstance,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  ITbe  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  Fowler  was  important  as  affecting 
his  credit,  but  his  evidence  is  supported 
by  the  shorthand  writer,  who  has  produced 
his  original  notes  which  contain  the  ex- 
pression ;  so  that  if  he  invented  it,  in 
concert  with  Fowler,  he  must  have  in- 
yented  it  at  the  moment  it  was  spoken. 
One  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  confirms 
the  allusion  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.] 
The  witness  says  that  the  defendant  was 
remarking  on  goyernments  which  were 
apparently  strong,  and  pointed  out  how 
soon  they  might  be  shaken  or  destroyed; 
"  For  what  made  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
fly  from  Vienna  P  The  fear  of  assassina- 
tion." It  was  undoubtedly  a  most  un- 
happy allusion.  In  a  meeting  of  that  sort, 
talking  of  bad  goyernors — talking  of  a 
Queen  who  had  forgotten  and  neglected 
her  duty  to  her  subjects — pointing  out 
how  the  Government  might  be  destroyed, 
and  pointing  to  an  Emperor  who  had 
flown  from  assassination — ^would,  eycn 
supposing  it  was  not  followed  by  the 
particular  words  which  were  used,  and 
referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would 
tend  to  raise  the  idea  of  assassination  in 
the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  suggest  the 
idea  that  there  was  one  mode  of  redress  in 
regard  to  a  Queen  who  had  forgotten  her 
duty  to  her  subjects,  or  in  regard  to  a  bad 
and  contemptible  Government,  like  that 
which  they  impute  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  be.    And  what  was  the  object  of 
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referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Aastria 
haying  fled  from  the  fear  of  assassination ; 
not  that  he  had  fled  from  the  displeasure, 
discontent,  excitement,  and  so  on,  of  the 
popnlaoe  generally,  bnt  that  assassination 
had  been  the  caase  P  Yon  will,  therefore, 
consider  that  supposing  it  stood  as  the 
defendant's  witness  has  stated,  that  in  the 
course  of  speaking  of  these  grieyances  he 
referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  capital 
by  the  fear  of  asassination ;  with  what 
object,  with  what  intent,  and  with  what 
meaning  the  defendant  used  the  expres- 
sion which  the  witnesses  impute  to  him, 
supposing  him  not  to  haye  used  all  the  ex- 
pressions which  the  parties  called  by  the 
Crown  haye  sworn  he  did  use.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt,  if  the  expressions 
were  used,  as  sworn  to  by  those  two  wit- 
nesses ;  if  you  credit  Potter,  who  proyed 
them  Arom  his  shorthand  notes,  without 
the  aid  of  Fowler ;  or  if  you  credit  the  two 
from  the  confirmation  that  arises  from 
their  united  testimony,  both  speaking  from 
their  notes,  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
concurring  and  containing  this  passage. 

Gentlemen,  he  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
he  had  fiye  sons,  and  he  declares  that  he 
wonld  disown  any  one  of  them  who  would 
refuse  to  assassinate  any  person  who  might 
be  instrumental  in  banishing  him  for  the 
ofience  of  which  John  Mitchd  had  been 
convicted.  To  be  sure,  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  deal  with  snfiQcient  temper  with  an 
expression  which  imputes  to  a  man  that 
whilst  doing  acts  which  might  be  expected 
to  snbject  him  to  great  trouble  and  to 
public  prosecution,  ho  is  ayowing  that  he 
would  wish  that  his  crime  should  be 
followed  by  murder,  to  be  committed  by 
his  sons,  in  order  to  avenge  him,  should 
he  be  made  amenable  to  punishment. 

Qentlemen,  you  will  therefore  consider 
how  much  of  that  which  I  haye  read  to 
you,  as  contained  in  the  indictment,  has 
been  proved ;  and  you  will  then  consider 
whether  those  expressions  were  used  with 
the  intention,  which  the  indictment  im- 
putes, to  incite  to  disquiet  and  disturb  the 
liege  subjects  of  the  (^ueen ;  to  incite  and 
move  to  hatred  and  dislike  to  the  person  of 
the  Qneen  and  of  the  Government  by  law 
established ;  and  to  incite,  moye,  and  per- 
suade great  numbers  of  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  to  insurrections,  murders, 
assassinations,  tumult,  and  unlawful 
assembliee,  and  to  obstruct  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  That  is  the  intent  charged.  Now 
if  the  expressions  were  used  with  the  in- 
tention of  exciting  to  unlawful  assemblies 
and  tumults,  to  obstruct  by  force  of  arms 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  tho  country, 
and  to  bring  the  Queen  and  the  Gtovem- 
menty  by  law    eetablished— by  which  is 
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not  meant  the  administration  of  the  day, 
but  the  permanent  Government  of  the 
country,  composed  of  the  various  in- 
Rtitutiona  which  unitedly  constitute  the 
Goyernment  of  the  country— if  you  consider 
that  the  expressions  were  used  with  the 
object  of  exciting  to  the  hatred  to  which  I 
haye  i*eferred,  or  to  insurrections,  assassi- 
nations, tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies, 
or  to  obstruct  by  force  of  arms  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  then  tho  defendant  will  be 
guilty.  You  will  understand  it  is  not 
necessaiy  that  the  expressions  shall  have 
been  addressed  to  the  mob  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  each  or  all  of  these  things ; 
but  it  is  enough  if  they  were  addressed 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing any  one  of  them,  and  in  that  case 
the  party  would  be  subject  to  a  yerdict 
of  guilty.  Gentlemen,  the  expressions  are 
themselves,  I  apprehend  beyond  all  doubt, 
of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  Of  the  degree 
of  danger  you  will  judge.  It  is  to  juries, 
and  to  juries  alone,  that  the  country  looks 
to  protect  fair  and  honest  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  grievances,  with  full 
and  free  libertj^  in  strong  language  to 
discuss  these  grievances,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  a  constitutional  and  legal  re- 
dress.  It  is  for  you  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  to 
protect  the  right  from  being  abused,  and 
public  meetings  being  made  the  instru- 
ments of  exciting  to  discontent  and  hatred 
of  the  goyernment  of  the  country,  and  to 
excite  to  those  tumults  and  meetings 
which  haye  a  tendency  to  disturb  all 
property,  all  peace,  and  make  the 
existence  of  the  right  of  attending 
public  meetings  the  greatest  possible 
nuisance — if,  indeed,  it  could  exist  with 
such  incidents  as  that  last  referred  to. 

There  is,  gentlemen,  a  second  count  in 
the  indictment,  for  attending  an  illegal 
assembly.  Now,  I  before  stated  to  you 
that  if  tnat  assembly  was  got  up  with  the 
yiew  of  making  innammatory  harangues, 
and  speeches  of  a  dangerous  nature,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  together 
to  hear  them,  undoubtedly  the  calling  a 
meeting  for  such  purposes  as  those,  and 
calling  people  together  in  Ruch  numbers 
as  to  be  calculated  to  produce  alarm  in 
reasonable  minds,  would  constitute  an 
illegal  assembly.  More  numbers  mny 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  rejoicing ;  they 
may  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
grieyances;  they  may  meet  peaceably, 
and  legally,  and  quietly ;  but  whereyer 
there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  great  numbers, 
then  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  objects 
of  that  meeting,  by  whom  called,  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  called,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  meeting  is  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the  addresses 
which  are  made,  and  the  objects  which 
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are  presented  for  adoption.  It  appearg 
that  this  meeting  was  called  by  a  placard, 
in  the  terms,  **  Meet  at  all  hazards!" 
What  was  meant  by  tbatP  Did  it  mean, 
meet  in  spite  of  the  aathority  of  the  civil 
law  $  meet  in  spite  of  any  resistance 
wiiich  may  bo  offered*,  or,  what  did  it 
mean  P  It  appears  also  that  there  was  an 
intimation  published  among  a  certain 
class  of  persons  throngh  different  stations 
or  districts,  and  that  a  great  nnmber  of 
persons  were  got  together  withont  its 
appearing  that  the  attention  of  the  pnblio 
generally  had  been  drawn  to  the  intention 
to  hold  any  snch  meeting,  and  it  also 
appears  that  there  were  contemporaneous 
meetings  in  different  places,  because  it 
appears  that  WiUiams  in  his  speech  says, 
'*  Come  with  me ;  I  will  leaa  yon  to  a 
meeting  where  there  shall  be" — at  one 
time  he  says,  "five  times  the  number," 
and  at  another  time  he  says,  "  ten  times 
the  number  that  are  here ;  go  with  me 
and  you  will  know  where  you  are  to  go 
when  you  are  there,  and  you  will  be  told, 
when  you  are  there,  what  to  do."  You 
will  look  to  the  manner  of  calling  this 
meeting,  and  you  will  consider,  when  the 
meeting  was  called,  was  there  a  discussion 
of  public  grieyances — a  discussion  in  that 
form  and  manner  which  wasconsistent  with 
the  intent  and  design  of  procuring  le^l 
and  constitutional  redress  for  those  grie- 
yances, or  with  some  other  design.  There 
were  three  or  four  speeches  made ;  you 
have  had  laid  before  you  what  is  alleged 
to  haye  been  all  that  was  said ;  you  can 
judge  whether  that  which  was  said,  and 
has  been  detailed  to  you,  really  was  that 
sort  of  discussion  which  reasonable  men, 
intending  only  to  procure  a  legal  redress 
of  grievances,  would  be  likely  to  use,  or 
whether  they  were  expressions  tending 
only  to  prodnce  dissatisiaction  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  and  an  intention  to 
resist. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  meetings 
may  be  called  under  the  pretence  of  pub- 
lic meetings  to  discuss  the  redress  of 
grieyances;  but  persons  are  cjuite  mis- 
taken if  they  suppose  that  juries  will  be 
so  weak  as  to  be  easily  deceived,  if  those 
meetings  are  really  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  disturb  the  public  peace 
and  create  alarm,  that  any  pretence  of 
invitation  to  keep  the  peace  will  be  taken 
to  qualify  the  objects  which  are  distinctly 
apparent  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties, 
and  of  those  circumstances  attending  the 
meeting  which  clearly  show  that  the 
meeting  does  produce  alarm  and  does 
tend  to  disturb  and  interrupt  men  in  their 
lawful  and  reasonable  occupations.  A 
jury  will  never  be  diverted  from  looking 
at  the  real  character  of  a  meeting  by  any 
pretended  speeches  of  calmness  and  gentle- 


ness which  may  be  made  by  canning 
speakers  at  the  meeting ;  the  jury  will  be 
found  to  look  at  the  substance.  Tou  will 
ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  meet- 
ing and  pierce  through  any  expressions 
which  may  inculcate  peace,  if  it  be  in- 
tended that  there  shall  be  no  peace.  But  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  first  instance,  a  man 
ought  to  be  taken  to  mean  what  he  says. 
Tou  will,  therefore,  always  hear  with  a 
disposition  to  believe  and  to  give  credit  to 
them  expressions  inviting  to  the  public 
peace ;  but  when  you  do  hear  them,  what- 
ever may  be  your  inclination  to  believe 
them,  if  the  meeting  is  called  in  a  manner 
to  import  secrecy,  and  an  intention  to 
throw  the  public  authorities  off  their 
guard,  that  they  may  not  be  there  to 
preserve  the  public  peace — if  vou  find 
that  they  are  under  the  control  of  par- 
ticular individuals  to  whom  the  mob  or 
the  people  assembled  lend  themselves, 
and  are  ready  to  go  where  they  are  led, 
and  to  do  what  they  are  told— in  that 
case  being  accompanied  with  haraneues 
which  in  your  judgpnent  are  calculated  to 
excite  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the 
law,  beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  expres- 
sions may  be  used,  such  a  meeting  is  an 
illegal  meeting.  Now,  look  at  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  meeting  is 
called ;  look  at  what  is  said  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  look  at  the  control  which  it  is  said 
WilUamB  exercised  over  the  meeting, 
leading  it  to  such  a  place  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  taking  persons  with  him  under  his 
direction,  that  they  might  do  what  they 
were  told^  Attend  also  to  what  passed  at 
the  coffee-shop  in  Bedcross  Street,  when 
they  talked  of  doing  something,  and  one 
of  the  parties  was  speaking  from  the 
window,  the  mob  said  *'  Gome  down,  and 
we  will  do  it  to-night."  That  was  ac- 
companied by  an  invitation  to  go  to  the 
TiMGB  newspaper  office.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  defendant  is  not  proved 
to  have  been  there ;  and,  therefore,  we 
ouffht  to  take  him  not  to  have  been  there, 
and  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  was 
there  said,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  originskl  design. 
When  they  separate  the  defendant  ia 
present,  and  then,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, stopped  speaking  to  enable  WiUiamB 
to  tell  the  people  to  n^ll  in  four  abreast 
and  to  follow  him ;  and,  before  he  speaks, 
WiUiaTM  has  stated  that  he  would  leaid 
them  to  a  meeting  ten  times  greater  in 
numbers,  and  they  would  do  what  he 
desired.  Whether  that  can  be  taken  by 
you  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant was  mixed  up  with  WilUamB y  so 
as  to  exercise  a  control  oyer  the  mob 
under  the  leadership  of  WiUiams ;  if  it 
satisfies  you  of  that,  then  what  was  done 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  aflTeet 
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the  defendant;  but  it  would  not  other- 
wise. If  there  wm  a  new  thought,  some- 
thing which  arose  after  they  loft  Olerken- 
well— the  last  place  at  which  the  defendant 
was  seen — ^you  onght  to  reject  the  words 
altcM^fcher,  and  ought  not  to  allow  your 
yerdict  to  be  in  any  degree  influencea  by 
what  passed.  You,  therefore,  will  look 
at  the  character  of  this  meeting ;  how  it 
was  called;  by  whom;  what  was  said; 
and  you  will  form  your  judgment  whether 
or  not  it  was  called  for  the  parpose  of 
hearing  and  making  seditious  speeches, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  general 
discontent ;  and  although  not  intended  to 
excite  to  a  riot  on  that  night,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  prepai'e  the  minds  of  that 
mob  with  such  a  degree  of  discontent, 
with  such  a  dep^ree  of  hostility  to  the  ex- 
isting authorities  of  the  oountry,  as  should 
render  them  fit  and  apt  instruments  on  a 
future  day,  when  they  might  be  more 
prepared.  If  you  see  any  ground  for  that 
conclusion  upon  the  eyidence  before  you, 
it  will  be  material  that  you  should  take 
that  into  consideration.  Ton  will,  there- 
fore, consider  whether  the  defendant  used 
the  language  which  is  imputed  to  him  in 
the  first  coant ;  and  when  you  haye  satis- 
fied yourselyes  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  proved,  you  will  soe  whether  those  ex- 

Sressions  were  uttered  with  the  design  of 
aving  the  tendency  to  which  I  huve 
called  your  attention ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  you  will  also  consider  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  mee&ing,  although 
it  fell  short  of  being  a  riot,  for  a  meeting 
may  be  a  yer^  illegal  assembly  without 
there  being  a  riot.  A  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  general  discontent 
and  putting  the  people  in  that  state  of 
exasperation  which  may  lead  to  a  riot,  by 
maligning  the  authorities  of  the  country, 
would  be  an  illegal  meeting,  although  it 
should  stop  short  of  a  riot;  therefore, 
although  the  learned  Coanscl  wasrelieyed 
from  any  burthen  of  defending  his  client 
against  the  riot,  inasmuch  as  on  this  ]  ar- 
ticular occasion  it  would  appear  that  the 
alarm  was  not  yery  great,  the^  speak  of 
other  meetings  and  at  other  times  which 
we  cannot  mix  up  with  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  eyidence  was  certainly  not 
strong  upon  the  alarm  which  was  produced 
on  this  yery  night.  One  man  was  called 
who  told  you  that  shops  were  shut  on 
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several  nights,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish this  night  from  the  rest ;  but  there 
were  a  great  many  persons  to  hear  what 
was  said,  and  you  will  judge  how  far  what 
was  said,  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  present  at  that  hour  of  the  night, 
namely,  commencing  at  six  or  seyen 
o'clock  and  keepine  on  till  half-past 
eleyen — ^you  will  judge  how  far  such  a 
meeting  would  be  an  illegal  assembly. 
Although  the  defendant  may  not  be  re- 
sponsible' for  eyery  expression  which  may 
haye  been  used  after  the  time  he  is  shown 
to  be  at  the  meeting,  yet  undoubtedly 
this  was  a  continuance  of  that  meeting  of 
which  you  have  the  commencement,  and 
you  may  fairly  take  into  account  what 
took  place  after  that  meeting  in  consider- 
ing the  character  which  belonged  to  it  at 
the  time  of  its  assembling.  It  does  appear 
that  the  defendant,  WUUa'rM,  and  M'Ca/r- 
thy  took  a  leading  part;  they  were  in 
the  yan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  you 
have  no  eyidence  that  they  were  the  per- 
sons who  called  the  meeting,  or  who  pro- 
cured the  yan;  they  were  the  only  persons 
who  took  that  part  of  leadine  the  meeting, 
which  may  very  properly  be  taken  into 
your  consideration  m  determining  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  the  persons  who 
called  that  meeting.  You  will  take  the 
whole  into  your  consideration.  It  is  beyond 
all  doubt  a  most  important  case,  and  much 
depends  on  you  in  holding  even  scales, 
and  exercising  a  cautious  but  firm  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment  and 
between  the  public  and  the  defendant, 
taking  care  to  preserve  the  public  right  of 
free,  open,  vigorous  discussion,  if  people 
think  nt,  of  public  grievances,  on  the  one 
handy  and  tnat  you  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
abused  hj  the  creating  of  public  terror 
and  public  mischief  on  the  other.  You 
will  consider  your  verdict,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of 

See  sentence  below,  p.  817. 

Matejuals  iCADS  USE  ov.—The  speeches 
of  counsel  and  the  summing  up  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Gurney's  shorthana  note,  pre- 
served at  the  Treasury.  The  evidence  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers. 
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THE  QXJEEN  against  WILLIAMS  AND  VERNON. 


Trial  of  Joseph  Williams  and  William  John  Vernon,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Wilde,  C.J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  for 
Unlawful  Assembly  and  Riot,  July  6, 1848. 

Indictment  for  unlawful  assembly  and  riot.  Evidence  was  given  that  Williams  and  Yernoa 
took  part  in  organixin^  the  meeting  at  Clerkenwell  Green  on  May  29,  1848,  and  the  night  procea- 
sioo  through  the  streets,  which  was  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  that  Williams  and  Vernon  ad- 
dressed the  procession  from  a  coffee-house  window,  Williams  telling  them  to  resist  the  police  if 
attacked,  and  Vernon  to  go  home  quiet  to-niffht.  Verdict:  Williams  guilty  of  unlawful  assembly 
and  riot ;  Vernon  guilty  of  unlawful  assembly. 

InciiemmiU  to  riot. 

Persons  assaulting  constables  when  engaged  in  dispersing  an  unlawful  assembly  are  guilty 
of  riot,  and  persons  counselling  and  procuring  such  assaults  are  themselves  guilty  of  riot, 
even  though  not  actually  present  when  the  assaults  are  committed. 


This  waa  a  prosecution  for  nnlawful 
assembly  and  riot  arising  out  of  the  meet- 
ing on  Clerkenwell  Green,  on  May  29, 
1848,  and  the  subsequent  procession 
through  the  streets  described  in  the  evi- 
dence in  the  previous  case. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
Oeneral,  WMyy,  Bodkin,  and  Clerk. 

Counsel  for  WUliams :  Serjeant  AUen. 

Counsel  for  Vernon:  Parry  and  Met" 
calfe. 

Ikdictmsnt. 
The  first  count  was  for  unlawful  assem- 
bly and  charged  that  the  defendants,  with 
3,000  others,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  &c., 

unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  assem- 
ble and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
Uie  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to 
raise  iusurrection,  riots,  and  tumults  within  this 
realm,  and  to  obstruct  by  force  and  arms  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  to  the  great 
disturbance  and  terror,  not  only  of  the  liege 
subjects  .  .  .  then  and  there  being  and 
residing,  but  of  sll  other  the  liege  subjects 
.  .  .  then  passing  and  repassing  in  and 
along  the  Queen's  highway  there,  in  con- 
tempt, &c. 

The  second  count  was  for  a  riot,  and 
charged  as  liefore  that  defendants,  &c., 
unlawfully,  riotously,  and  routously  did  assem- 
ble and  gather  together  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and 
being  so  assembled  and  gathered  together  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  rout- 
ously, and  tumultuously  make  a  great  noise, 
riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  and  did  then  and 
there  remain  and  continue  so  assembled  and 
gathered  together,  and  making  such  noise,  riot, 
tumult,  and  disturbance,  as  aforesaid,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
then  next  following,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror,  not  only  of  the  liege  subjecto  there 


being  and  residing,  but  also  of  the  other  liege 
subjects  .  .  .  then  passing  and  repassing 
in  and  along  the  Queen's  common  highway,  in 
ooDtempt,  &c. 

The  AUoraey-Oeneral,  in  opening  the 
case,  again  stated  the  facts  as  to  the 
meeting  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

Serjeant  AUen,  on  behalf  of  WUUanu, 
applied  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  retract  his  plea  and  plead  ^ilty, 
stating  that  after  the  lucid  exposition  of 
the  law  the  day  before  b^  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  as  to  what  constituted  an  illesal 
meeting,  he  could  make  no  reasonable 
struggle  against  the  application  of  the 
evidence.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  jurv  were  charged,  it  would  be 
to  taJce 


better  1 


ke  a  verdict  at  the  end  of  the 


The  evidence  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case. 

Horace  Hardy,  police-constable,  stated 
that  the  procession  halted  in  front  of  the 
coffee-house  in  Bedcross  Street  at  half- 
past  eleven  at  night.  Williams  made  a 
speech  from  the  leads,  and  said  that  they 
had  now  had  a  meeting  to  show  "  Finality 
Jack  "  whether  they  wanted  reform  or  no. 
He  said, 

**  He  would  not  let  us  have  a  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  April.  We  have  now  had  one  without 
his  leave,  and  we  will  continue  to  meet  every 
night  on  Clerkenwell  Green  and  Stepney  Green 
until  we  hear  such  news  from  our  Irish  brethren 
as  our  damnable  press  will  not  give  us.  I  mean 
when  our  Irish  brethren  will  want  us  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  their  liberties." 

Vernon  then  spoke.    He  oommenoed, 

"Myrmidons,  myrmidons,  for  that  is  now 
your  name," 

and  then  he  said  something  about  how 
they  got  that  name.    He  said  this  night 
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had  cheered  his  drooping  spirits.  He 
should  not  speak  mnch ;  he  was  now  re- 
solved only  to  act.    He  said, 

**  Yon  will  go  home  to-night/' 
To  that  the  moh  began  saying, 

**  No,  to-Dight,  to-night.     Come  down  among 
U8  to  lead  us,  and  we  will  do  it  to-night" 
I  do  not  think  he  said  any  more. 

McCarthy  then  said, 

**  No,  not  to-night,  but  to-morrow  night,  and 
bring  joor  guns  and  pistols  with  you.*' 

Vernon  was  still  there. 

The  record  of  MUeheVs  trial  for  treason 
felony  having  been  prodnoed  and  proved, 
the  Attarney-Oenercd  proposed  to  read 
from  it  the  extract  from  the  United  Irieh- 
man  in  respect  of  which  MitoJiel  was  con- 
Tioted.(a) 

Parry  z  The  record  is  evidence  of  MiU 
eheTe  conviction,  but  as  against  third 
parties,  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  faots 
stated  in  the  record  on  which  the  oonvio- 
tion  followed. 

WiLDB,  G.J. :  It  is  not  offered  as  evi- 
dence to  show  that  John  Mitchel  ever  used 
any  one  of  the  words,  or  did  any  one  of 
the  acts,  of  which  he  was  convicted. 

Parry :  ITien  why  is  it  admitted  P 

Pabkb,  B.  :  Only  to  explain  the  obser- 
vations of  the  defendant  and  the  prisoner 
(WiUiams),  or  any  person  for  whose  acts 
they  are  responsible.  It  cannot  be  pushed 
beyond  that. 

Meteaife :  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the 
averments  therein  set  out  were  proved. 
Further,  Vernon  was  not  present  when 
MitcheTs  trial  was  alluded  to. 

AUomey'Oeneral :  It  is  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  meeting  against  Vernon. 

Pabkb,  B.  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is 
admissible  against  Williams,  who  is  still 
formally  on  his  trial,  but  as  regards 
Vernon,  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
him  with  it. 

Parry,  for  Vernon,  complained  of  the 
•attempts  to  prejudice  the  case  before 
trial,  and  of  the  attempt  of  the  Attomeu- 
Qen&rai  to  read  the  record  of  MUchwn 
trial  for  the  same  |>urpoBe,  and  of  his 
aUusions  to  communism  in  France  and 
the  state  of  Paris.  This  prosecution  was 
the  result  of  a  panic  raised  by  the  Press 
about  these  meetings.  To  be  a  Chartist 
was  now  a  term  of  reproach.  The  right 
to  use  violence  as  the  last  resort  was 
clearly  part  of  the  constitution.  All  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Fox  as  far  back  as  1780;  it  was 
a  genuine  Saxon  sort  of  thing.  On  behalf 
of  Vernon,  counsel  repudiated  all  desire 
to  resort  to  force.  Vernon  desired  to  be 
known  as  a  Chartist.  Counsel  contrasted 
the  prosecution  of  the  defendant,  a  man  in 

(a)  Above,  p.  602. 


humble  oiroumstanoes,  with  the  impunity 
allowed  to  persons  in  good  positions,  such 
as  Col.  Evavs,  the  speakers  at  the  New- 
hall  meetinff,  &c.,  during  the  Beform 
agitation.  Admitting  the  meeting  to  be 
unlawful,  Vernon  ixiok  no  part  in  it,  he 
was  a  mere  spectator.  He  merely  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  a  spectator,  and 
said  he  would  take  no  part  in  it. 

The  Attorney- General  having  replied, — 

Pabkb,  B.  :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
is  an  indictment  against  the  prisoners  at 
the  Bar — WiUiams  and  Vernon — ^which 
charges  them  with  the  misdemeanor 
of  being  present  at  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, and  of  riot.  It  is  onlv  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  law 
with  respect  to  a  riot  and  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  participation  in  it,  and 
that  will  enable  you  to  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion  in  this  case.  A  g^at  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  conduct  of  the  G-overii- 
ment.  A  writer  has  observed  that  if 
an  individual  in  private  life  were  always 
to  conduct  himself  with  reference  to 
his  legal  rights,  and  were  always  to 
enforce  them,  he  would  not  be  very  well 
thought  of  by  his  neighbours,  and  you 
may  make  the  same  remmk  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  that  if  a  Government  were 
always  enforcing  its  legal  rights  and 
punishing  every  breach  of  duty  on  the 
{Murt  of  a  subject,  it  wotdd  not  be  very 
likely  to  conciliate  the  affections  and 
estcOTi  of  those  who  live  under  its  sway. 
Therefore  we  may  well  excuse  the  Gh>vem- 
ment,  from  particular  considerations  of 
which  they  are  the  best  judges,  passing 
over  clear  offences  of  the  law  at  one  time^ 
and  causing  them  to  be  pat  into  a  course 
of  inauiry  at  another,  and  punishing  the 
offenders  if  punishment  is  due.  That 
point  depends  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  the  Government  take  of  the  position 
of  public  affairs,  and  of  their  own  duty. 
They  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  present  meeting  (similar  meetings 
having  taken  place  notoriously  on  several 
occasions)  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  omis- 
sions on  former  occasions,  or  with  their 
passing  over  similar  transactions  if  they 
nave  done  so,  or  with  their  conduct  in 
punishing  if  they  have  done  that. 

[The  counsel  for  both  Williame  and 
Vernon  have  admitted,  after  the  statement 
of  the  law  laid  down  distinctly  and  clearly 
by  my  Lord  Chief  Juetiee  yesterday,  that 
the  meeting  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
which  commenced  on  the  29th  May  last, 
and  which  continued  to  the  very  great 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  from 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening  until  near 
midnight.  Vemon'e  counsel  has  admitted 
that  he  cannot .  stand  ud   in  his   plaoe 
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(although  he  can  oontoDd  as  strongly  as 
any  man  for  the  rights  of  his  client),  and 
say  that  that  meeting  was  not  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  the  only  question  about  that 
will  be,  was  Vernon  a  party  to  it  PI 

The  next  question  will  be  whether  either 
of  them  is  guilty  of  a  riot ;  and  it  is  plain, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if 
that  was  an  illegal  assembly,  a  resistance 
to  constables,  accompanied  with  a  diJB- 
charge  of  missiles  and  personal  yiolence 
directed  against  the  constables,  was  an 
act  of  riot  on  the  part  of  tho^e  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  it.  Those  persons  who 
threw  stones  at  the  police  officers,  those 
persons  who  assaulted  them  in  any  obher 
way  when  they  were  doing  their  duty  by 
dispersing  an  illegal  assembly — for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  police  officers  were 
bound  to  do  so  by  law— all  those  who  con- 
cur at  once  in  making  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  them,  were  goiltjir  of  a  riot  in 
point  of  law;  aud  the  question  will  be, 
whether  the  evidence  satisfies  you  that 
the  prisoner  WilUams  and  the  defendant 
Vernon  were  guilty  of  tbat  offence.  Those 
who  counselled  and  procured  that  to  be 
done,  although  not  personally  present  at 
the  identical  moment  when  the  constables 
were  attacked,  are  equally  guilty  of  a  riot 
in  point  of  law;  for  to  a  misdemeanor 
there  are  no  accessories,  as  there  are  in 
cases  of  felony ;  all  who  concur  in  a  misde- 
meanor are  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor ; 
therefore,  the  point  for  you  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  the  prisoner  WHUame,  and 
which  is  the  only  remaining  point,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  defendant  Vernon, 
is  whether  you  think  in  that  which  took 
place  in  Sedcross  Street,  opposite  the 
coffee-house,  the  prisoner  Willianhe  en- 
couraged the  mob  to  resist  the  constables 
by  giving  them  directions  to  make  a  re- 
sistance m  case  they  should  attack  them ; 
and  if  he  did  so,  and  they  did  resist,  then 
ihe  act  of  the  mob,  in  assaulting  the  con- 
stables, is  the  act  of  the  person  who  coun- 
selled it  to  be  done.  Therefore,  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  the  question  witl^  be, 
whether,  it  being  confessed  that  WUUame 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  an  illegal  assem- 
bly, you  are  satisfied  by  the  eyidence  of 
what  occurred  at  the  coffee-house  which 
is  spoken  to  by  two  witnesses,  WUUamu 
was  a  party  in  giving  directions  to  the 
mob  to  resist  the  constables. 

With  respect  to  the  defendant  Vernon, 
his  learned  Counsel  has  very  properly 
admitted  that  the  meeting  on  tlukt  occa- 
sion was  an  unlawful  meeting.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  in  itself  an  unlawful  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  numbers  assembled  at 
that  hour  of  the  night— seven  o'clock, 
and  continuing  until  twelve  o'clock — a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  varying, 
jMScording  to  the  testimony  of  the  witneaseSi 


from  3,000  or  4,000  at  the  commenoemeni, 
to  as  many  as  50,000  at  the  end,  composed 
either  of  those  who  are  part  of  the  un- 
lawful assembly,  or  of  those  who  are 
accidentcdly  present.  The  circomstanoes 
under  which  it  took  place,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  march  took  place  in  the  night 
time,  alarming  the  tradesmen,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  shut  their  shops,  beyond 
all  doubt  brings  it  within  tiie  descrip- 
tion of  unlawful  assembly.  Now,  upon 
that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  is 
the  law.  Every  person  who  attends  that 
assembly  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  his 
countenance  and  support,  who  encourages 
the  persons  guilty  of  an  unlawful  act  by 
act  or  deed  at  the  time,  is  a  member  of 
that  unlawful  assembly,  and  is  liable  to  be 
indicted  as  such.  If  an  innocent  spectator 
goes  there,  not  being  privy  befcnrehand  to 
any  intention  to  violate  the  law  by  the 
collection  of  a  number  of  persons  for  an 
illegal  purpose,  and  is  accidentally  present, 
innocently  or  as  an  idle  spectator,  although 
he  exposes  himself  to  great  danger,  he  is 
not  necessarily  indictable  for  the  offence  of 
an  illegal  assembly.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  it  become  the  duty  of  the  police 
officers  to  disperse  that  assembly,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  their  duty  when  it  became 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  any  ouui 
who  is  there  as  a  petrfectiy  innocent  spec* 
tator  cannot  oomplain  of  any  act  of  force 
which  is  necessarily  and  properly  used  by 
the  constables  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
that  assembly ;  for  he,  by  his  own  volun- 
tary act,  put  himself  in  a  position  of  being 
mistaken  for  men  who  are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  must  take  the  con- 
sequence, and  suffer  all  the  inconvenience 
which  tiie  act  of  the  constables  brings  upon 
him.  That  law  has  been  distinctly  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  a  very 
eminent  judge;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  correctne8S.(a)  But  if  you  should 
think,  under  the  ciroumstances,  that  a 
man  was  present  merely  as  an  idle  spec- 
tator, not  having  any  knowledge  that  the 
meeting  was  held  for  an  illegal  purpose, 
and  not  afterwards  assisting  it  actively, 
by  walking  in  procession  or  enoouragififf 
those  who  do  so,  in  that  case  he  woold 
not  be  indictable  for  the  offence.  [The 
learned  judge  commented  on  the  evidenoe*] 
Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  say  whether, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  you 
are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  Vemon 
was  a  partaker  in  this  illegal  transaction — 
not  a  mere  casual,  innocent  spectator ;  not 
a  mere  idle  looker-on ;  but  a  participator 
in  the  unlawful  assembly,  and  thereby 
being  one  of  those  who  had  planned  it 
before,  or  encouraged  it  as  a  whole  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.    Whether  he  was 

(a)  Bedford  v.  BirUy,  1  St  Tr.  N.S.  1071. 
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subcieqaeiitly  guilty  of  a  riot  is  a  matter 
which  will  depend  upon  yoar  coDstrnction 
of  that  which  tookplaoe  when  he  addresBed 
the  mob  at  the  conee-honse. 

Whether  he  heard  what  was  said  by 
WilMcwhs  or  not,  is  left  in  uncertainty — he 
might  have  done  so— it  is  presented  to 
your  consideration  that  he  did ;  but  if  yon 
take  his  words  to  be  stated  correctly,  he 
deprecates  them  continuing  together,  and 
advises  them,  though  for  a  very  illegal 
object,  to  meet  together  when  they  were 
prei)ared  to  act.  The  words  which  are 
attributed  to  him  are:  ''I  will  not  speak 
much,  I  am  now  resolved  only  to  act; 
you  may  go  home  to-night."  So  that  his 
address  to  the  mob  was  to  go  home  that 
night ;  and  if  he  really  did  advise  them  to 
go  home  that  night,  and  did  nob  tell  them, 
as  WHUcmis  did,  to  resist  the  constables, 
then  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  riot. 

The  jury  found  ^UUafM  guilty  of  un- 
lawful assemblv  and  riot,  and  Vernon 
guilty  of  unlaw  ml  assembly. 

See  sentences  below,  p.  821. 


On  July  7,  Alexa/nder  Sharjpe  was  tried 
before  Wilde,  O.J.,  for  sedition,  unlawful 
assembly,  and  riot.  Evidence  was  given 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Irish  Con- 


federates and  Chartists,  in  Bonner's  Fields, 
on  Sunday,  June  4 ;  that,  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  police  in  dinpersing  a  meet- 
ing, he  said  that  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  recommended  the  people  to 
have  made  an  opening,  admitted  and  en- 
closed them  all,  and  veiy  few  wuuld  have 
come  out :  and  that  he  advised  the  people, 
if  attacked,  to  pull  up  the  palings  and 
use  them  ngainst  the  police.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  there  was  a  conflict  with 
the  police.  Yeinlict,  guilty  of  sedition 
and  unlawful  assembly.  For  sentence,  see 
below,  p.  821. 

On  July  8,  Francis  Looney  was  tried 
before  Wilde,  C.J.  for  sedition,  unlawful 
assembly,  and  riot.  Evidence  was  given 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  three  or 
four  hundred  people  at  the  Chartist  Hall, 
Webber  Street,  Hlackfriars,  on  Monday, 
June  5,  and  that  he  denounced  the  con- 
viction of  John  Mitchel,  and  urged  the 
people  to  arm.  Verdict,  guilty  of  sedition 
and  unlawful  assembly.  For  sentence, 
see  below,  p.  821. 

Mateeials  hade  178E  OF. — The  above  re- 
port is  taken  from  Mr.  Gumey's  short- 
naud  notes,  preserved  at  the  Treasury. 
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THE   QUEEN   agavnst  ERNEST  JONES. 


Trial  of  Ernest  Charles  JoNEs(a)  for  sedition  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly AT  THE  Central  Criminal  Court  before  Wilde,  C.J.(6), 
July  10,  1848. 

Indictment  for  sedition,  unlawful  assembly,  and  riot.  Evidence  was  given  that  Ernest  Jones,  a 
prominent  Chartist,  attended  the  meeting  at  Bonner's  Fields  on  Sunday,  June  4,  1848;  that  he 
told  the  people  to  stand  their  ground  shoulder  to  shoulder,  if  they  saw  the  police  coming ;  to 
organize  m  their  classes  and  wards,  to  steer  clear  of  all  partial  outbreak  and  partial  rioting  ;  that 
not  a  single  blow  need  be  struck  in  England,  that  it  must  and  would  be  struck  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  the  green  flag  would  float  over  Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Geor^  Grey  be  sent  to  take  the  pli^s  of  the  convicts  Mitchel]  and  Frost  Verdict : 
Guilty  of  sedition  and  unlawful  assembly. 

1.  Seditious  apeech.{c) 

A  speech  niging  the  people  to  foim  tbomselvet  into  unlawful  associations,  and  inciting  to 
insun^ection,  unlawful  assemblieii,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  forcible  obstrucdon 
of  the  execution  of  the  law  is  seditious,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  being  such  that 
the  public  peace  is  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered. 

2.  Unlawful  <usembly.{d) 

A  meeting  convened  to  hear  such  a  speech  is  an  unlawful  assembly  so  far  as  those  are 
concerned  who  are  parties  to  calling  it  or  attending  it  for  that  purpose. 

(a)  See  Gam  mage's  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  art.  "Jones, 
Ernest  Charles  " ;  "  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,"  by  G  J.  Holyoake ;  and  note  in  4  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  1427. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(c)  See  Reg,  v.  Sullivan,  11  Cox,  C.C.  50. 

Id)  The  authorities  on  unlawful  assembly  are  collected  in  a  note  to  Rex  v.  Hunt,  1  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  i85i». 


This  was  an  indictment  against  Ernest 
Charles  Jones,  barrister-at-law  and  Char- 
tist leader,  for  sedition,  unlawful  assem- 
bly, and  riot.  The  charge  arose  out  of 
the  meeting  at  Bonner's  Fields  on  Sun- 
day, June  4, 1848,  at  which  the  defendant 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Attorney^ 
General  (Sir  John  Jervis  (a)),  WeMnf, 
Bodkin,  and  Olerk, 

Counsel  for  the  defendant:  Serjeant 
WUkins. 

Indicticent. 

Central  Criminal  Court,  1  The    Jurors,    &c.,  do 
to  wit  J  present  Ernest  Charles 

Jones,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
being  a  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  evil- 
disposed  person,  and  unlawfully,  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  seditiously  contriving  and  in- 
tending the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  and 
this  realm  to  disquiet  and  disturb,  and  to  destroy 
and  overthrow  the  Government  by  law  estab- 
lished within  this  realm,  and  to  incite,  move,  and 
persuade  great  numbers  of  the  liege  subjects 
.to  form  themselves  into  unlawful  asso- 
ciations, confederacies,  and  combinations,  and  to 
incite  and  stir  them  up  to  insurrections,  riots, 
tumults,  unlawful  assemblies  and  breaches  of  the 

(a\  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.P. 


peace,  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  by  force  and 
aims  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  realm 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  hereto- 
fore, to  wit,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  &c 

in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers,  to  wit, 
10,000  of  the  liege  subjects  ....  unlawfully, 
wickedly,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  did  pub- 
lish, utter,  pronounce  and  declare  with  a  joud 
voice  the  ^se,  seditious,  and  inflammatory 
words  and  matter  following  of  and  concerning 
the  Government  by  law  established  within  this 
realm,  and  of  and  concerning  the  commission 
J[by  the  said  and  other  liege  subjects]  of  diven 
insurrections,  riots,  tumults,  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  that  is  to  say  (setting  out  the  speech). 

The  second  and  third  counts  wore  for 
unlawful  assembly  and  riot,  as  in  WiUiama 
and  Vernon's  case  above. 

Ofeniko  Speech  tor  the  Ceowh. 

The  Attorney- General,  in  opening  the 
oase  for  the  Crown:  Although  this  is 
the  last  of  these  cases,  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  of  the  whole — not 
from  the  character  of  the  words  used — 
because  we  might  expect  that  from 
his  education  and  from  his  station 
in  life  they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  the 
grosser  kind  which  we  have  hitherto  in- 
quired into,  but  from  the  position,  stationj 
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and  education  of  the  defendant,  which, 
while  tbey  induced  him  to  address  the 
assemblage  in  more  measured  langoage, 
made  his  language  more  dangeroos  be- 
cause they  serv^ed  but  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  his  erroneous  instructions.  One 
thing  is  fortunate— the  station  and  impor- 
tance of  the  defendant  famishes  a  practi- 
cal refutation  to  the  charge  which  has 
been  brought  against  me  and  my  prede- 
cessors that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  law  for  the  poor,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  prosecution  is  to  add  injury 
to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  working 
man  by  selecting  its  victims  from  among 
the  poorer  classes.  Grentlemen,  I  blush 
to  state  th&t  Emett  Jones,  the  defendant 
on  this  occasion,  is  a  member  of  my  own 
pirofession — he  is  a  barrister — of  a  profes- 
sion which  should  have  carried  with  it  a 
respect  for  the  laws  that  ought  to  have 
kept  him  from  offences  like  this — ^he  is  a 
man,  who,  from  connection  and  former 
habits  in  society,  ought  to  have  known  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  doctrines  he  has 
lately  promulgated.  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages— ^knowing  what  the  law  is,  and 
the  obli^tions  which  are  due  to  society ; 
and,  if  he  has  studied  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live,  knowing  fully  what 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  and  what  is  re- 
quirea  from  them,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
address  to  persons  assembled  in  a  period 
of  great  excitement  topics  which,  whilst 
nominally  discussing  real  or  supposed 
grievances,  are  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
affection— which  are  intended  to  induce 
them  to  arm  and  to  organize  fchem  selves 
into  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  of  obtain- 
ing by  force  from  the  Queen,  to  whom,  as 
a  member  of  the  bar,  he  owes  and  has 
sworn  allegiance,  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment, those  measures  which  he  calls 
measures  of  concession,  and  which  he 
must  have  known,  if  attained,  would  have 
been  attended  with  no  beneficial  result 
to  society,  and  which  he  was  well  aware 
could  not  be  yielded  to  threats  and  intimi- 
dation. You  will  see  that  the  general 
tendency  of  the  defendant's  arguments  is 
this — organize  and  arm  ;  have  no  partial 
outbreaks  so  that  yon  will  be  dispersed 
before  you  are  fully  and  amply  nrepared 
with  your  organization.  The  clay  will 
come  when,  I  presume,  by  a  general  rising, 
we  shall  show  that  we  are  prepared  and 
our  object  will  be  attained.  Till  then 
have  no  partial  outbreaks.  And  you  will 
see  from  bis  statement  that  this  was 
not  confined  to  London  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  larger  portion  of  this  kingdom  were 
in  the  same  combination,  and  the  defen- 
dant apologised  for  the  shoi'tness  of  his 
address,  because,  from  the  state  of  excite- 


ment in  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  order 
to  carry  his  opinions  and  principles  else- 
where, and  urge  them  to  further  excite- 
ment. Now,  assuming  that  the  course 
which  this  gentleman  had  advocat^  was 
to  bo  carried  into  effect,  he  knew  one 
thing  at  least— he  knew  the  law.  It  can- 
not be  pleaded  that  he  was  misguided.  It 
connot  be  pretended  that  he  was  a  labour- 
ing man  suffering  under  a  sense  of  priva- 
tions and  desirous  of  change  in  order  to 
benefit  his  condition.  No;  be  has  no 
excuse  of  this  kind  for  his  opinions.  He 
is  the  leader  of  these  misguided  men, 
their  teacher,  their  instructor — and  what 
are  his  instructions  P  Suppose  that  these 
persons  had  armed  and  organised — sup- 
pose that  they  had,  from  the  indolence  of 
the  Qovernment,  or  from  some  other 
causes-suppose  that  they  had  risen  and 
been  successful,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult P  The  administration  of  the  country 
would  be  placed,  as  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  in  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent democracy.  Commerce  would 
decay,  agriculture  would  be  at  an  end,  the 
wealthy  and  respectable  would  remove  to 
other  countries  where  property  would  be 
respected ;  disturbances  and  insurrections 
would  arise,  and  the  end  of  ail  would  be  a 
military  domination.  Such  has  been  the 
result  hitherto,  and  such  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  these  principles  and  proceedings 
in  times  to  come.  These  are  the  objects 
which  the  defendan  t  advocated.  He  knows 
that  this  may  be  the  result  of  the  general 
organisation  which  he  is  so  sl^eadily  and 
seditiously  inculcating,  and  so  generally 
recommending  throughout  the  country. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am 
in  this  or  any  other  case  desirous  of 
suppressing  the  free  exercise  of  public 
opinion.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  I  am 
only  anxious  that  by  keeping  free  and  fair 
discussion  within  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate bounds  we  may  preserve  this  right, 
which*  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  we  enjoy  under  the  admirable 
constitution  of  this  country.  My  lord 
will  tell  you  that  the  charges  contamed  in 
the  indictment  are  three — sedition,  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  riot.  The  circumstances 
ensuing  on  the  meeting,  after  Jones't 
speech,  were  riotous  to  a  degree;  but  as 
my  loid  has  expounded  on  former  occa- 
sions the  law  of  riot,  which  cannot  be 
too  generally  known  or  widely  circulated, 
and  the  jui-y  on  former  occasions  have 
adopted  his  lordship's  view  and  demurred 
to  this  last  charge  in  the  indictment,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  not  to 

Sress  the  charge  of  rioting  against  the 
efendant  in  this  case.  The  question, 
then,  for  you  to  decide  is  this — ^is  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  the  sedition,  and  did  he 
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form  oiie  of  an  nnlawfal  meeting  P  The 
qneBtioiui,  then,  will  be  one  and  the  game. 
If  he  addressed  nnlawfal,  highly  inflam- 
matory,  and  seditious  language  to  the 
persons  present  at  the  meeting,  that  will 
constitute  an  unlawful  assembly  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned;  and,  therefore,  I  repeat 
the  charges  remaining  on  the  indictment 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  question  of 
sedition  and  unlawful  meeting  are  idonti- 
oal. 

[The  jury  must  take  care  to  preserve  the 
right  of  public  meeting  inviolate,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  must  not  countenance  the 
dissemination  of  doctrines  dangerous  to 
the  state  and  to  the  existence  of  society.] 

You  must  also  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  meeting  is  held. 
I  am  not  here  to  revert  %o  the  old  Saxon 
mode  of  meeting,  where  persons  met 
in  their  hundreds,  and  in  tneir  parishes 
and  districts.  The  object  was  that  per- 
sons should  assemble  among  themselves 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  have 
a  right  of  free  discussion,  and  explain 
to  the  legislature  their  views;  but,  un- 
questionably, when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  public  meetings,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  tolerated  that  persons  going  about 
holding  dangerous  gatherings  in  one  place 
or  the  other  as  hirea  and  dangerous  agita- 
tors  are  to  claim  immunities;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  consider,  as  one  element  in 
the  ouestion,  how  it  is  that  in  meetings 
called  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  discus- 
sing the  grievances  of  the  working  men, 
persons  in  the  station  of  the  defendant  are 
constantly  to  be  found.  These  meetings 
are  caallea  ostensibly  for  the  discussion 
of  grievances ;  and  when  you  find  that 
the  persons  attending  them,  instead  of 
discussing  the  real  or  supposed  griev- 
ances of  the  working  classes^  introduce 
topics,  not  as  to  grievances,  but  excitement 
and  agitation — in  that  case  you  may  fairly 
be  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  is  not  called 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  grievances, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  politi- 
cal questions  and  opinions  dangerous  to 
societv  and  subversive  of  all  governments. 
You  have  heard  that  this  meeting  was 
called  to  advocate  the  Charter,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Charter.  Mr.  Jonee 
may  be  a  chartist — may  be  an  honest 
chartist,  and  may  express  his  opinions — 
but  he  is  not  to  say,  because  I  am  a  chartist 
I  will  attend  a  meeting  of  chartists,  not 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Charter — for  there 
was  not  one  word  said  about  it — ^but  I  will 
urge  the  parties  so  assembled  to  organise 
and  arm  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  p;ovemment  to  bring  the  constituted 
authorities  into  contempt  and  to  set  law  at 
defiance.  Here  is  no  public  discussion — 
here  is  no  public  grievance  mentioned; 
the  whole  proceedings  consist  of  inflain- 


matory  addresses  delivered  to  an  ignorant 
and  no  doubt  suffering  people.  On  the 
4th  of  June  last,  then,  on  a  Sunday,  there 
was  a  meeting  convened  at  Bonner's  Fields, 
where,  on  Sunday,  a  large  ooDCOune  of 
persons  generally  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation,  by  walking  about  or 
harmless  amusements.  There  were  two 
meetings  there  on  that  day— one  at  three 
and  the  other  at  five  o'clock.  The  second,  a 
chartist  meeting,  was  fixed  for  five  in  order 
that  the  Irish  Confederates  or  associates, 
as  I  believe  they  call  themselves,  who  at- 
tended the  first  meeting,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  the  second — 
might  thus  swell  the  numbers  of  the  last 
and  so  have  an  imposing  effect,  when 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  on  the 
minds  of  the  persons  iir  Manchester  and 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  in  the  manufacturing  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  These  meetings  had 
been  held  constantly,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
from  the  10th  of  April.  Inflammatory 
and  exoiting  addresses  had  been  delivered, 
the  metropolis  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  and 
agitation,  the  provinces  were  also  in  a 
stato  of  alarm  and  excitement.  Danger 
was  apprehended ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
the  leaders,  **  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  struggle  would  come  on  " ; 
and  there  were  some  amongst  themselves 
who  suspected  that  when  danger  was  ap*- 
proachin« — ^when  it  was  with  them— these 
very  leaders  would  desert  the  peM>le  and 
not  be  present  to  meet  it.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  charged  by  the  public  press 
with  remissness  because  it  had  not  noticed 
the  language  made  use  of  at  these  meet- 
ings; they  were  blamed  for  not  taking 
steps  to  suppress  them ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  them  be- 
fore it  was  too  late— before  these  mis- 
guided men  ^ould  be  led  into  a  position 
that  would  bring  the  punishment  ot  the  law 
upon  them,  for  it  was  not  an  unft^uent 
ouroumstance  that  the  leaders  have  taken 
people  into  danser  and  left  them  there 
while  they  consufied  their  own  safety  bj  a 
prudent  aosence  from  it.  I  make  no  im- 
putation of  this  kind  on  Mr.  Jones;  it 
might  not  be  so  with  reference  to  him. 

A  man  called  Sharps  first  addressed  the 
meeting.    He  said — 

"  My  firiends,  you  can  perceive  that  I  have 
kept  my  promise,  and  on  yesterday  momix^ 
several  parties  pledged  their  words  to  attend  this 
meeting  to  speak  here ;  but  some,  in  the  time  of 
anticiiMited  danger,  will  not  come  forward,  aad 
it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should,  and  as 
I  have  been  here  daring  the  calm,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  be  here  when  the  storm  comes  on; 
and  this  being  the  meet  stonny  Umt,  I  have 
kept  my  word,  oonseqnently  I  am  prepared 
to  make  a  few  remarks.    You  will  perhaps  not 
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thftt  I  am  actaated  bj  any  motiveB 
of  fear  wLen  I  tell  jou,  and  when  I  find  that  1 
ttand  alone,  I  will  not  give  the  Govenunent  the 
horse-whipping  that  I  promised  them,  but  still  1 
will  address  you.  While  I  am  speaking  to  you 
this  afternoon  in  reference  to  the  yarioos  meet- 
ings that  have  taken  place  in  London  during 

the  last  week  " — (cries  of  "  Ernest  Jones  ") 

"Gentlemen,  I  believe,  that  there  is  Earnest  Jones, 
coming."  (Cries  and  cheers.)  "  Friends,  I  am 
▼ery  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  run 
away  from  the  post  of  danger;  and  when  I 
made  my  remarks,  previous  to  his  coming,  I  did 
not  include  him  in  the  list,  but  I  included  those 
men  who  have  addressed  yon  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day for  many  weeks,  and  i  do  not  think  that  it 
is  consistent  of  men,  while  we  can  talk  quietly 
together,  that  they  diould  desert  their  posts,  as 
I  observed  before,  when  there  is  sometlung  like 
anticipated  danger,  I  will  not  detain  you  long, 
because  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Jones.  Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  with  regard  to  the  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence of  the  police  this  morning  with  a  number 
of  working  men  who  attend^  a  meeting  at 
Nova  Sootui  fields.  It  is  well  known  that  we 
have  met  there  for  about  four  or  five  Sundays. 
We  have  discussed  our  grievances,  and  die 
men  have  quietly  dispersed ;  but  what  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  ofliciousness 
of  the  police  ~  I  understand  they  came  there 
this  morning  and  abused  and  insulted  and 
brutalised  the  great  majority  of  men  who  were 
there  assembled.  I  understand  that  the  people 
acted  the  part  of  cowards — and  do  not  blame 
me  when  I  say  so ;  I  was  not  present,  because  I 
was  at  the  other  meeting  on  Blackheath.  The 
people,  I  understand,  ran  away."  (A  voice  in 
the  crowd,  **  The  people  had  nothing  to  defend 
themselves  with.")  "A  gentleman  says  the 
people  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with. 
Now,  if  you  ever  come  in  contact,  sir,  with  the 
pohoe,  you  must  expect  a  knock-down  blow 
from  their  truncheons ;  but  when  you  have  about 
tbree  to  one,  one  man  falls  out  of  the  three,  and 
the  other  two  can  secure  him.  Now,  will  any 
man  tell  me  I  am  wrong  when  I  say  you  acted 
the  part  of  cowards  when  you  ran  away  ?  Why, 
what  happened  this  morning  when  I  was  at 
Blackheath  ?  There  were  five  inspectors  pointed 
out  to  me ;  there  was  an  inspector  of  special  con- 
stables, and  likewise  a  number  of  sergeants  and 
of  other  men  connected  with  the  force — all  in 
private  clothes — pointed  out  to  me ;  and  some  of 
them  said, '  For  God*s  sake,  Sharpe,  be  careful 
what  you  say  !  *  I  consider  I  am  always  care- 
ful, because  I  am  always  desirous  of  telling  the 
truth,  and  when  I  speak  the  truth  and  state  what 
I  mean,  and  when  I  tell  the  men  what  they 
should  do,  it  is  what  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself, 
believing  that  what  I  state  is  all  that  is  required 
to  carry  out  our  ends ;  and,  consequently,  if  you 
men  are  determined  to  establish  your  rights, 
that  you  should  embrace  the  opportunity  when 
it  preseuts  itself.  Now  then,  with  regard  to  the 
meeting  that  took  place  on  Wednesday  eveninff 
on  (ylerkenwell  Green.  I  was  absent  because  1 
was  at  Greenwich,  as  I  was  on  the  Monday, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  Times,  they  were  cer- 
tainly men  of  the  right  sort — ^men  who«  under 


circumstaiieet  of  attack  by  the  poliee,  would  be 
the  vanguard,  and  destroy  them  inunediately. 
These  are  the  men  of  Greenwich ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  men  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  will  not  be 
behind  them.  Now,  my  friends,  I  live  at  a 
dairy  myself,  and  I  wis^  to  give  you  a  little 
instruction — and  it  is  about  how  many  of  these 
men  are  situated  that  address  public  meetings 
during  the  so-called  turbulent  times.  I  stopped 
at  Greenwich  last  Wednesday  night,  and  did  not 
go  home  tiU  Thursday  morning ;  but  of  course 
my  wife,  like  every  other  woman  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  her  husband,  sat  up  for  me.  A  man 
came  to  my  house  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
night,  and  wanted  a  ^Ikm  of  milk  vefy  |iartiea- 
larly ;  but  she  told  lum  tiie  man  would  not  get 
up  to  serve  it,  and  he  consequently  went  away. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  wife  still 
sitting  up  for  me,  in  great  anxiety,  two  men 
came  past,  and  said  they  must  have  milk,  and 
demanded  it  After  a  great  deal  of  persuaaion, 
the  bell  which  led  to  the  man's  chamber  was 

n,  and  he  got  up.  The  man  put  the  Question 
em,  *  Who  the  devil  do  you  want  the  milk 
for?'  *0h,'  says  they,  *it  is  wanted.  The 
specials  are  ordered  out  for  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  want  their  breakfast 
before  they  go  out' " 

Seijeant  WiUeitu :  Pardon  me  for 
asking,  was  Mr.  /ones  present  at  that 
timeP 

Attorney-General:  Yes,  he  was  there 
before.    Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  I  treat  the  specials  with  the  same  contempt 
as  I  do  the  policemen,  because  I  consider  the 
united  force  of  the  working  classes  of  England 
will  destroy  that  power  which  they  hold  at  the 
hands  of  the  Grovemment  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  act  as  men,  and  not 
be  scared  at  the  sight  of  a  policeman  or  a 
special.  I  trust  not.  If  ever  they  insult  you, 
if  ever  they  brutalise;  you,  if  ever  they  strike 
you,  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  if  you  cannot 
knock  them  down,  close  with  them,  and  do  the 
best  you  possibly  can ;  for  I  can  tell  you  no 
more  and  no  less  than  this,  it  is  only  man  to 
man,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  man  to  a  big 
man,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  big  man  to  a  biff 
man ;  so  that,  consequently,  you  stand  an  equi3 
chance  to  each  other.  He  has  a  staff  and 
you  have  not,  therefore  it  is  just  possible  that 
you,  raising  your  strength,  may  dispossess  him 
of  that  staff,  and  make  as  good  use  cf  it  as  he 
did  himself.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  previously  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Jones  is  anxious  to  address  you ;  and  I  am  very 

flad,  in  the  presence  ot  my  friend  Jones,  that  I 
ave  proved  what  I  stated  to  him  yesterday — 
that  there  would  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  present  at  this  meeting)  and  I 
hope  that  when  he  gets  up  he  will  grant  to  me 
that  I  have  spoken  3ie  truth  for  once." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  speech  is  no  dis- 
cQSsion  of  GhartiBt  principles,  or  political 
ffrieyances,  real  or  supposed.  He  directs 
toe  whole  of  his  observations  to  the  en- 
deayonr   to    induce   the    people   not    to 
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obey  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  but,  if  they  endeavour  to  dis- 
perse their  meeting,  to  resist  force  by 
force — to  wrest  their  staves  from  the 
hands  of  the  policemen  and  to  use  them 
upon  the  police  themselves.  And  he  tells 
them  that  the  middle  classes,  or  rather 
working  classes,  are  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  petty  power  which  the  police 
constables  and  special  constables  derive 
at  present  from  Government.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  speech  is  evident — to  incite 
the  listeners  againstthe  constituted  autho- 
rities. The  language  made  use  of  is  most 
illegal,   and  the  meeting  is  one,  conse- 

}uently,  of  an  unlawful  character.  Mr. 
ones  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  followed  the  last  speaker,  8ha/rpe; 
and  I  may  inform  you  Ihat  his  speech, 
although  long,  is  all  set  out  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  I  neg  of  you  to  attend  to  the 
whole  of  it;  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  other 
speakers,  because  it  comes  from  a  man  of 
education  and  reading ;  and  I  repeat,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  man  of  education 
it  is  the  more  dangerons;  and  you  will 
find  the  tendency  of  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
It  is  to  organise  and  to  arm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country.    His  address  is  this : — 

**  Mr.  Chairman  and  men  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. In  the  Brst  place  I  have  to  apologise  to 
you  for  not  having  been  here  sooner,  but  a  man 
cannot  be  at  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  a  meeting  announced  for  Irongate 
Wharf,  Paddington,  and  the  police  I  understood 
had  forbid  that  meeting  taking  place.  I  was 
invited  to  attend  it,  and  therefore  I  did  attend 
it.  There  was  a  good  many  police  there,  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  hold  your  meetings, 
for  although  the  Government  certainly  are  mad, 
they  are  not  mad  enough  to  put  down  public 
meetings ;  and  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  do  it, 
I  for  one  hurl  defiance  in  their  teeth,  and  dare 
them  to  disperse  this  peaceable  and  legal  as- 
sembly. I  must  ask  likewise  for  your  indul- 
gence to-day,  inasmuch  as  I  start  to-night  by 
the  mail  train  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  as  those  places  are  both  in  a  very  excited 
state,  I  shall  have  to  use  my  lungs  there  a  good 
deal ;  and  as  London  is  not  so  excited  as  those 
parts  of  the  country  are,  excuse  me  from  weary- 
ing you  at  any  great  length  to-day.  All  that 
I  say  is  this,  stand  fast  by  your  colours ;  do  not 
shrink  from  the  Charter  and  the  whole  Charter ; 
do  not  mind  the  nonsense  of  the  half-and-half 
men ;  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  '  Dis- 
patch ' ;  and  if  you  see  any  bodies  of  police 
coming  near  to  this  meeting — marching  on  to 
this  meeting,  stand  your  ground,  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  do  not  run,  there  is  danger  for  those 
who  run,  there  is  safety  for  those  who  keep 
together.  Dare  them  to  strike  you,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  they  dare  not  strike  a  blow.  If  they 
were  to  strike  a  blow,  bad  as  the  laws  are  now, 
BtiU  they  are  sufficiently  stringent  to    punish 


those  men  who  assault  peaceable  citixens  in  the 
peaceable  execution  or  performance  of  their 
duty.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  your  own 
fault;  it  is  your  own  cowardice  that  invites 
others  to  strike  a  blow ;  it  is  men  who  say  we 
wilt  not  do  this  and  we  will  not  do  that  because 
it  is  forbid.  Make  up  your  minds  to  stand  by 
it,  and  whatever  comes  stand  year  ground — 
there  cannot  be  more  heads  broken  than  are 
broken  on  those  occasions  when  men  run  away. 
All  I  say  is,  that  the  Government  is  desirous 
of  marring  the  performance  of  your  present 
great  duty ;  that  duty  is  organization.  I  have 
not  been  amongst  you  for  some  little  time. 
Where  are  your  classes?  Have  you  got  your 
ward-mates  ?  Have  you  got  your  class -leaders  ? 
Have  you  perfected  your  organization  ?(a)  If 
not,  call  public  meetings,  and  elect  the  class- 
leaders  at  those  public  meetings.  Do  not  let  the 
classes  be  formed  hefore  you  have  the  class- 
leaders.  You  will  find  it  much  more  easy  to 
form  a  class  after  the  class-leader  is  appointed,  for 
if  you  form  classes  and  then  afterwards  appoint 
the  cl!l8?^-leade^s,  you  may  spend  two  or  three 
months  or  more  upon  the  formation  of  every 
class,  and  can  never  come  to  fixed  determination 
with  regard  to  it,  as  one  man  will  live  here  and 
another  there.  Elect  the  class-leader ;  the  class- 
leader  then  knows  the  men  likely  to  form  the 
class  living  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  will  go  to 
those  men  and  invite  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
dictation  or  assumption  of  that  power,  because 
you  all  elect  the  class-leader  at  public  meetings. 
RfSt  assured  that  if  each  locality  elei^ts  about 
one  hundred  class-leaders,  you  will  soon  have  a 
thousand  men  under  the  banner.  That  is  the 
way  to  get  up  the  organisation ;  and  then  you 
may  elect  waid-mates^-one  out  of  ten  will  be  a 
ward-mate.  Commence  at  the  foundation  right, 
namely  the  classes,  and  the  wards  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow  of  itfcelf  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Begin  by  forming  your  classes;  it  is  no  use 
coming  amongst  you  when  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion. The  Executive  cannot  go  to  each  locality 
and  get  up  the  organization  of  each  locality ;  it 
must  be  the  men  in  the  localities.  Show  us 
your  organization,  and  you  will  have  a  glorious 
opportunity  on  the  12th.'' 

Now  the  12th,  as  I  will  prove,  was 
Whit-Monday,  on  which  day  it  was  anti- 
cipated there  would  be  a  general  rising 
thronghont  the  whole  kingdom.  It  had  been 


(a)  See  "  The  Plan  of  Organization  for  the 
National  Charter  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly, 
May  1848,  to  obtain  the  speedy  enactment  of 
the  People's  Charter,"  which  contained  the 
following:  "District  and  local  organization. 
The  country  to  be  divided  into  districts  and 
localities.  A  district  to  be  formed  by  th^  union 
of  contiguous  localities.  A  locality  to  be  sub- 
divided into  wards— a  ward  into  classes.  A 
ward  to  consist  of  one  hundred,  a  class  of  ten 
members."  The  law  officers  ( Jervis  and  Bomilly) 
advised  that  the  National  Charter  Association, 
if  organized  on  the  proposed  plan,  would  be  an 
unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  within 
89  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  s.  2  and  57  Geo.  8.  c  19.  s.  84. 
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threatened,  when  the  illegal  meeting  was 
dispersed  on  the  tenth  of  April;  it  was 
announced  that  there  wonld  be  a  general 
meeting  on  Whit- Monday,  and  that  the 
people  wonld  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  physical  force  on  that  day :  and  what 
says  Ernest  Jones  in  anticipation  of  this 
general  rising?  Have  yonr  ward-mates 
and  yonr  class-leaders.  Yon  will  find 
that  before  the  meeting  disperses  Sharps 
tells  those  assemblea  that  tickets  are 
Belling  at  so  much  per  hundred,  contain- 
ing details  as  to  tne  plan  proposed  for 
perfecting  this  organisation.  Elect  yonr 
olasB-leaders  is  his  lauguage,  they  will 
know  the  people  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  we  shall  then  have  the  means  of  the 
general  rising.  The  executiye  will  haye 
the  means  to  haye  one  nniyersal  rising, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity on  the  12th. 

Serjeant  WWdns:  Yon  are  not  reading 
now  !    That  was  your  own,  Mr.  Attorney  f 

The  Attorney- Weneral :  Yes,  that  I  sup- 
pose to  haye  been  his  meaning. 

**  Prepare  in  the  meanume,  show  as  your 
organization  then  ;  and  depeod  opon  it  we  will 
show  you  some  very  feasible  means  of  getting 
nearer  to  yonr  rights.  Depend  upon  it  we  wiU 
not  be  hackward — show  us  your  organization, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  make  one  false  step. 
Dfpend  upon  it  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  any  one  step  that  you  will  not  be 
prepared  fully  to  carry  out,  and  that  the  officers 
that  you  entrust  with  office  will  not  lead  you  in 
the  carrying  out  of.  Steer  clear  of  all  partial 
outbreaks  and  partial  rioting." 

What  does  he  mean  by  that  P  Don't  break 
up  your  forces  by  partial  riots ;  let  the 
thing  be  general,  rartial  riots  are  not 
calculated  to  effect  your  purpose,  and  dis- 
arm the  Groyemment ;  but  if  the  meetings 
are  general  and  simultaneous,  they  may 
be  effect iye. 

"There  ha<i  been  an  outbreak  at  Bradford 
and  Manchester.  We"  (that  is  the  Executiye) 
'*  sent  down  Dr.  McDouall,  who  is  now  address- 
ing a  glorious  meeting  at  Paddington,  to  tell 
them  no  partial  outbrei^,  no  partial  riot — ^tbat  is 
just  what  the  Government  wants  :  in  a  riot  of 
that  kind  tbey  immediately  seixe  upon  the 
leading  men;  they  immediately  cripple  the 
organization,  and  your  organization  will  be 
thrown  back.  Go  on  oiganizing,  organizing, 
organizing,  and  the  rest  will  come,  never 
fear  it." 

What  will  come  P  Will  the  organization 
carry  the  Charter  P 

Serjeant  Wilkins:  Yes. 

The  Attomey'Qeneral :  The  learned  Ser- 
jeant says  *  *  Yes.  **  Will  the  assembly ,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  to  advise  parties  to  resist 
the  police — to  pat  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  there  can  be  only  one  head  broken  by 
it ;  that  if  the  police  are  advancing  they 
had  better  not  run  away — ^will  that  carry 


the  six  points  of  the  Ohai-ter  P  He  tells 
them  to  wait  until  the  word  of  command 
is  given  by  their  leaders  and  communi- 
cated through  their  officers,  and  then 
when  the  rising  is  simultaneous,  the 
Government  mast  yield,  or  the  shops  of 
the  tradesmen  and  their  property  and 
lives  will  falJ  a  sacrifice  to  the  uncontrolled 
violence  of  these  parties.  That  is  the 
meaning,  gentlemen,  of  this  language — 
nobody,  I  think,  can  doubt  it. 

"Funds  are  wanted;  without  funds  the 
organization  is  of  little  use.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  do  its  duty  nobly,  and  that  is  a 
great  test  of  public  feeling;  but  mark  you, 
suppose  that  it  is  true,  as  we  heard  last  night, 
that  the  fighting  had  begun  in  Dublin,  and  that 
the  Government  had  ordered  the  daily  papers 
not  to  say  one  word  of  insurrectionary  news 
from  Dublin,  so  that  this  country  is  kept  in 
the  dark  about  it;  suppose  that  it  should  be 
necessary  that  we  should  send  a  man  over  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  and  thus  breathe  defiance  to  the  lying 
press — suppose  that  this  should  be  all  necensary, 
and  suppose  we  have  not  got  the  money  to 
bend  a  man  over,  see  what  damage  the  move- 
ment runs." 

Why  do  they  want  money  to  send  to  Dublin 
to  know  whether  Dublin  is  in  a  state  ef  in- 
surrection P  Because,  if  it  was  so,  the  time 
was  come  when  their  organization  would 
operate ;  then  these  traitors  wonld  rise  in 
open  rebellion,  and  the  Government,  being 
embarrassed  by  an  insurrection  in  Ireland 
and  an  insurrection  in  England,  would  be 
compelled  to  grant  their  supposed  rights 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  uie  lives  and 
property  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  this 
kingdom. 

'*  See  how  the  movement  might  be  thrown  back 
and  injured  from  the  mere  consequence  of  not 
having  a  few  paltry  pounds  wherewith  to  pay  a 
messenger,  a  trusty  messenger,  to  ratify  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  people  -  union,  I  say,  of  sentiment,  union 
of  democracy,  but  separation  from  a  yoke 
which  binds  the  one  nation  in  the  thraldom  of 
the  other.  I  say  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don't 
address  you  at  great  length,  as  I  start  to-night 
by  the  mail  train.  Rest  assured  that  I  will  be 
struggling  in  your  cause  in  Bradford,  iu  Halifax, 
in  Manchester,  and  in  the  other  places  where 
storm  and  turbulence  are  now  going  on.  Rest 
assured  that  I  shall  not  preach  a  miserable, 
namby-pamby  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
preach  a  doctrine  of  manly  firmness,  and  not 
hot-headed  impetuosity  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  do 
a  thing,  see  first  if  you  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
and  Uien,  having  made  up  your  mind,  do  not 
let  even  death  itself  prevent  your  carrying  it 
into  efieot.  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  good 
news  one  way  or  the  other ;  good  news  from 
the  North,  from  Yorkshire  and  from  Lancashire^ 
namely,  the  news  will  be  that  we  have  got  such 
an  organiiation  spreading  there,  that  success 
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most  be  the  certain  result.  Becollect  one  thing, 
gentlemen,  part  of  the  West  Biding  has  got  t£e 
tnie  spirit  in  its  heart,  but  two  great  towns 
stand  like  ao  incubus  on  the  West  Riding, 
namely  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  which  are  torpid 
and  apathetic.  My  duty  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  set  Leeds  and  Sheffield  up  to  that  mark  to 
which  Bradford  and  Halifax  are  now.  I  belieye 
that  the  feeling  of  the  men  of  Leeds  is  the  true 
feeling  in  reality,  but  men  have  been  preaching 
among  them  for  a  long  time  an  unconditional 
peace  doctrioe — these  men  are  mistaken  men, 
for  though  1  talk  not  of  insurrection,  I  say  this, 
as  to  a  peace  doctrine  :  there  shall  be  no  peace 
in  the  country,  as  long  as  I,  for  one  humble 
individual,  can  prevent  it  until  the  poor  man 
has  his  rights  and  until  the  rich  man  his  brought 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone." 

What  does  he  mean,  gentlemen,  by  bring- 
ing the  rich  man  to  the  grinding  stone  P 
Why,  I  presame,  depriving  him  of  his 
property,  and  then  the  people  nnder  the 
gaidanoo  of  each  men  as  Jones  are  to  be 
the  arbiters  of  oar  fate.  They  are  the 
people  to  jndge  of  the  manner,  the 
time,  and  the  circnmstances  under  which 
the  rights  of  the  poor  are  to  be  vindicated ! 
Why,  gentlemen,  talk  of  liberty  with  this 
principle  in  your  mouths.  There  could 
oe  no  more  cruel  and  relentless  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  people  acting  under 
excitement,  who  woula  have  so  little  con- 
sideration as  to  be  governed  by  doctrines 
so  fatal  as  these !    He  proceeds : 

"They  are  trying  to  sow  dissension  and 
distrust  between  yoa  and  those  men  whom  you 
have  honoured  with  the  advocacy  of  your  cause. 
The  Diipatch  tells  you  that  the  mantles  of 
Oliver  and  Castles  have  descended  on  my 
shoulders,  and  it  tells  you  I  was  a  Tory  ten 
years  ago — it  lies  !  I  fought  three  times  for 
those  principles  which  I  uphold  now,  and  I  can 
give  the  Ditpateh  a  proof  of  it,  if  it  requires  it, 
that  I  bear  one  of  the  bayonet  wounds  of  the 
King  of  Hanover's  soldiers  about  my  person  at 
the  present  moment.  Well,  again,  there  is  Gobden, 
who  tells  you  that  demagogues  are  going  aboat 
disturbing  and  breaking  into  the  mid<Ue-class 
movement,  and  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
Dttiiy  New  that  the  individuals  who  go  about 
disturbing  those  meetings  have  got  the  wages  of 
despotism  in  their  pockets.  Ask  Mr.  Cobden 
where  are  the  seventy -thousand  pounds  that 
were  given  to  him — ask  him  where  did  he  get 
them  from,  and  what  did  he  get  them  for  ?  And 
tell  him,  at  least,  the  wages  of  despotism  are  in 
hii  pocket — ^if  he  dares  to  accuse  honester  men 
than  himself  of  having  the  wages  of  despotism 
in  their  pockets;  and  again,  the  other  night, 
when  Cobden  challenged  the  Chartist  myrmi- 
doms  (as  he  called  them)  with  daring  to  con- 
front him — why  did  he,  when  at  the  London 
Tavern,  not  get  upon  that  platform,  instead  of 
sneaking  among  the  reporters  as  he  did  ? 
Becollect  this,  that  their  game^that  their  plan 
is  this  :  to  sow  mistrust  amongst  the  different 
branches  of  our  organization,  to  make  yon 
believe  if  you  help  them  you  will  gain  after- 


wards yonr  result ;  but  they  cannot  deny  tfais, 
that  if  yon  help  them  they  will  gain  their  object. 
Now,  why  should  your  pupils — for  you  taught 
them— gaiu  what  tliey  want  at  once,  what  yon 
have  been  for  so  many  years  struggling  for  and 
have  not  gained  yet  ?  No,  my  fnenda,  stop  by 
your  own  cause  ;  they  say  they  can  prevent  you 
from  puttiug  the  wedge  in  the  rotten  phalanx 
of  power.  We  are  strong  enough  to  split  it  up 
at  one  blow  altogether,  without  waiting  to  put  a 
middle-class  milksop  wedge  in!  Yon  will 
recollect  the  story  of  the  farmer  whose  field  was 
overrun  with  thistles,  and  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  thistles,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  He  cut  off 
the  tops  of  them,  and  the  thistle  sprouted  up 
more  luxuriantly  than  ever.  There  came  anotbco* 
farmer,  and  that  man  was  a  Chartist,  and  what 
did  he  say  ?  He  said,  '  Dig  them  up  by  the 
roots.'  The  middle  class  are  cutting  the  tope 
of  the  thistles  and  they  will  sprout  up  more 
luxuriantly  now  with  such  labour  than  ever.  I 
want  you  to  take  the  spade  and  the  hoe  to  them 
and  to  root  up  the  noxious  weed  altogether. 
When  you  destroy  it  if  never  comes  again. 
Organize,  organize,  organize,  organize  I  Dr. 
McDouall  will  remain  here  amongst  you,  and  on 
Whit  Monday  come  up  in  your  classes.  At  all 
events  show  them  your  organization.  I  trust 
that  much  may  be  done  between  this  and  the 
12tb,  and  no  doubt  on  the  12th  your  movement 
will  make  an  advance  again,  the  same  as  it  did 
on  the  18th  of  April  last,  only  a  greater  and 
better  advance.  Now,  my  friends*  I  bid  yon 
farewell.  My  friend  Sharpe  wishes  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  something  particuUr.  Now 
that  I  am  goins  off,  shall  I  tell  the  men  of 
Bradford,  shall  I  tell  the  men  of  Halifax,  who 
acted  so  gloriously,  and  who  acted  so  gallantly, 
shall  I  tell  the  men  of  Manchester  who  made 
the  peace-mongering  (I  could  not  hear  the  next 
word)  skip  over  the  garden  wall;  shall  I  tell 
the  men  of  York,  shall  I  tell  the  men  of  Leeds, 
shall  I  tell  the  men  of  the  West  Riding— shall 
I  tell  them  that  London  is  determined  to  do  its 
duty  ?  Because,  recollect,  they  are  looking  to 
the  Metropolis;  they  are  looking  to  you.  I 
verily  believe  that  not  a  single  blow  need  be 
struck  in  this  country  for  hberty.  I  believe 
that  in  Ireland  it  must  be  struck ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  will  be  struck, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  organize, 
organize,  organize,  and  prepare  for  anything; 
only  preparation,  only  organization  is  wanted, 
and  the  green  flag  shall  float  over  Downing 
Street  and  St.  Stephen's  {  only  energy  is  wanted, 
only  determination,  and  what  will  he  the  result? 
Why,  that  John  Mitehel  and  Frost  will  be 
brought  back,  and  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord 
John  Bussell  will  be  sent  to  change  places  with 
them." 

Yon  must  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  at 
the  time  great  excitement  prevailed  over 
England,  not  only  from  the  preTalence  of 
distress,  bat  from  the  transactions  taking 
place  in  other  oonntries.  He  has  not  ex- 
pressed  himself  in  positive  language,  bat 
his  meaning  is  clear ;  when  there  shsJl  be 
a  rising  in  Ireland — when  the  hands  of 
the  Government  shall  be  fall-— then  shall 
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the  blow  be  straok,  »nd  the  green  flag  will 
float  oyer  Downing  Street ;  and,  the 
Goyemment  being  powerless,  John  Mitchel 
the  felon  and  traitor,  will  be  restored  to 
his  conntry  from  the  place  where  he  is 
justly  consigned  to  panishment,  and  John 
Froit,  who  basely  led  his  delnded  followers 
to  miserable  destmotion,  and,  like  a 
coward,  was  crying  at  the  destruction  he 
had  proYoked,  he  is  likewise  to  be  restored 
to  this  kingdom,  and  the  men  who  pre- 
serred  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  circnmstances,  they,  for  their 
meritorioos  conduct,  are  to  be  consigned 
to  the  felons'  places.  BecoUect,  gentle- 
men, to  whom  this  is  addressed.  To  men 
who  were  to  organise,  who  had  met  there 
Sunday  after  Sunday  •  who  had  sent  him 
to  Yorkshire,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Bradford,  to  say  that  the  men  of  London 
approyed  of  what  he  called  "  the  glorious 
conduct  of  the  men  of  Bradford."  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  nothing  could  be 
promulgated  more  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society  than  doctrines  like  this  ;  nothing 
more  likely  to  excite  and  encourage  the  dis- 
turbance which  was  the  object  of  these 
parties.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  say- 
ing that  Sha/rpe  was  anxious  to  address  a 
few  words  to  them  on  something  par- 
ticular. 

Serjeant  Wilkins :  I  object  to  that,  Mr. 
Attorney.    Mr.  Jonet,  at  the  close  of  his 

rch,  says,  '*  I  am  now  going,"  and  I 
lid  like  to  know  whether  he  had  gone. 

The  Attorney- General:  I  don't  know — I 
can't  say  as  to  that. 

Wilde,  G.J. :  If  he  said,  "  Attend  to  Mr. 
Sharps,  he  is  going  to  address  you,"  could 
he  escape  the  consequences  by  saying, 
*•  Attend  to  him  and  I  will  go  away  "  P 

Serjeant  WUhine  :  Not  if  there  is  any  eyi- 
dence  that  he  knew  what  Sharpe  was  going 
to  say. 

The  Attorney' Qeneral :  Sharpe  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting — 

**  My  friends,  I  shall  not  detain  yon  at  any 
len^h.  As  usaal  when  thb  meeting  is  con- 
cluded I  intend  to  adjourn  to  the  *  Prince 
Alhert '  for  the  pnrpoee  of  enrolling  names,  and 
as  Mr.  Jones  has  told  you  that  yon  must 
oiganize,  I  exhort  you  likewise  to  do  so ;  and 
we  haye  the  plan  of  organisation  at  the  *  Prince 
Albert  *  that  you  can  have  for  a  half -penny  each, 
■o  that  all  persons  who  are  sincere,  and  who 
are  desirous  to  carry  out  Chartism,  if  they  will 
only  adjourn  to  the  'Prince  Albert,'  they  can 
have  the  plan  of  organisation;  and  all  those 
who  in  any  locality  want  those  plans  can  have 
them  at  half-a-crown  per  hundred  and  sell  them 
at  what  price  they  like,  and  realise  a  profit  to 
increase  their  funds.  Only  one  remark  more, 
and  that  is  this,  the  Press  has  endeavoured  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  Chartism  is  dead. 
I  would  merely  wish  to  state  this,  that  Chartism 
is  sHve  and  kicking,  and  that  ere  long  it  will 
kick  the  damnable   Whigs  out  of  office.      I 


adjourn  to  the  'Prince  Albert.'    No  proces- 
sion." 

Persons  congregate  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  and  haying  been  addressed  week  after 
week  in  langoage  like  this,  with  feelings 
excited,  ana  an  idea  of  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary,  were  very  likely  not  implicitly 
to  obey  the  directions  giyen  to  them  to 
conduct  themselyes  peaceably.    When  the 
meeting  separated,   all  did  not  adjourn, 
but  many^  proceeded  at  once  to  a  church 
in  the  neignbourhood  where  the  goyem- 
ment  had  stationed  a  body  of  police  for 
the  preseryation  of  the  peace ;  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  windows  of  the  church,  and 
the  police  superintendent    haying    been 
callea  out,  was  yiolently  assaulted  and 
pelted  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  so 
that  he  is  even  now  suffering  fW)m  the 
effects   of  it.     A  yiolent  resistance   vraw 
offered  by  the  crowd,  and  I  belieye  one 
man — a  policeman — was  struck  yiolently 
and  dangerously  with  an  iron  bar ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  mounted  police  were 
called  out  that  the  people  were  dispersed. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  for  you 
will  be  this — e^e,  or  no,  was  this  language 
addressed  by  Mrnset  Jone9  to  the  people  m 
the  fair  and  honest  discussion  of  public 
grieyances,  real  or  supposed,  or  was  it  an 
address  of  an  illegal  and  exciting  character 
directed  and  intended  to  perfect  a  system 
of  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing what  he  called  "the  real  union 
between  England  and  Ireland — a  union  of 
sentiment  and  democracy" — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  the  Ooyei*nment  and 
paralysing  them  when  all  their  power  and 
energies  would  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peace  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demon- 
stration so  as  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants — ^the  man  of  pro- 
perty, the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and 
others,  so  as  to  compel  them,  after  they 
had  been  wearied  in  their  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  endeayouring  to  presenre  the 
peace,  to  yield  to  terror  the  unjust  de- 
mands of  Uiese  people ;  and,  in  truth,  to 
create  a  change  in  the  laws  which  they 
call  "a  yindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  " — not,  gentlemen,  bjr  argument  or 
fair  discussion,  or  any  legitimate  mode  of 
representing  their  grieyances,  if  they  had 
any,  to  the  leffislature— but  by  terror  and 
alarm;  by  illegal  organisation,  and  by 
force— not,  remember,    pftrtiall^,   which 
could  be  suppressed — not  by  rioting  parti- 
ally, which  could  be  put  down — but  by 
force,  when  the  oountoy  was  most  sus- 
ceptible of  attack :  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  which  it  was  expected 
she   would    ))e,    in   oonsequence    of   the 
doctrines  which  had  been  preached  there 
and  of  which  these  people  approyed — by 
force  only,  when  the  organisation  woula 
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thus  be  effectual.  If  that  be  so,  gentle- 
men, there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant — guilt  in  a  man  the  most 
uneducated  it  woi2d  be  of  the  blackeqt 
nature ;  but,  when  addressed  by  a  man  of 
education  and  of  legal  knowledge  and 
standing  and  station,  with  no  claims  or 
pretence  on  his  part  to  complain  of  wrongs 
or  grievances  under  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  the  violent  and 
exciting  language  which  he  used— such 
language,  I  say,  when  addressed  by  such 
a  man — a  man,  too,  let  it  be  remembered, 
who  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Grown — an 
oath  which  by  acts  like  these  he  is  daily 
and  hourly  violating — ^is  guilt  of  a  far 
higher  character  than  that  of  any  of  the 
men,  comparatively  illiterate  and  unim- 
portant, wnose  oases  have  preceded  this. 

EvinBNCE  f0&  THB  OBOWir. 

James  WhiU — Examined  by  WeUhy. 

I  am  a  shorthand  writer.  On  Sunday 
June  4tli,  I  attended  a  Chartist  meeting  in 
Bonner's  Field,  which  is  a  large  open  com- 
mon or  green.  There  had  previously  been 
a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederates  that 
afternoon.  The  Chartist  meeting  began  at 
a  quarter  to  six  o'clock.  There  were  about 
3,000  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  and  a 
larger  number  scattered  over  the  place. 
Many  of  them  remained  from  the  former 
meetin  g.  There  was  no  chairman  appointed . 
Bhoutpe  first  addressed  the  meeting.  I 
took  a  note  of  what  he  said.  There  it  is 
(reads  SluMrpe^a  speech.  See  above). 
.Wmest  Jones  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  from  a  chair  that  was  placed  on 
a  natural  mound.  He  spoke  thus :  (reads 
Jone$*e  speech).  The  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  "hear,  hear,"  and  cheers 
at  various  places  which  are  marked, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  read 
them.  He  left  immediately  after  he  had 
done  speaking,  and  Sharpe  again  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  meeting  (reads  Sharpe'e 
second  speech,  the  defence  having  with- 
drawn their  objection).  That  concluded 
the  speeches.  I  then  went  to  the  **  City 
of  Paris  "  Ion,  and  remained  there  about 
half-an-hour.  While  there  I  heard  a  cry 
that  the  police  were  charging  the  people. 
I  went  to  the  window,  but  I  did  not  see 
the  origin  of  the  disturbance.  I  saw  the 
people  running  in  all  directions  and  the 
police  after  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Wilkine: 
You  attended  both  meetings,  I  believe  P — 
I  did.  I  had  every  accommodation  afforded 
me  by  the  people  of  the  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting.  I  applied  for  it,  and 
obtained  it.  Sharpe  sent  lor  a  table  for 
me,  and  I  sat  on  the  chair  on  which  the 
speaker  stood.  I  was  not  an  inch  from 
Jonee  while  he  was  speaking.  He  must 
have  seen  me.    I  sat  down  close  to  the 


back  of  his  heel— there  was  a  great  many 
pleasure-taking  people  on  the  ground — 
well-dresaed  ladies,  gentlemen  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  while 
the  meeting  was  being  held,  was  there 
any  minister  of  religion  preaching  there  ? 
--There  was,  but  not  within  hearing  of  the 
Chartist  meeting.  He  was  on  the  same 
ground;  he  had  a  congregation  round 
him.  I  thought  it  was  the  Chartist  meet- 
ing when  I  first  got  there ;  he  was  under  a 
tree  in  the  open  air.  I  conclude  there 
would  be  praying  and  preaching.  He  was 
preaching  when  I  got  on  the  ground,  and 
I  was  there  from  thirty -five  to  forty 
minutes  before  the  Chartist  meeting  com- 
menced— he  was  preaching  all  that  time — 
he  continued  to  preach  during  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  but  he  lost  a  good  number  of 
his  hearers — they  came  to  hear  something 
about  the  Charter. 

Now  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
speaking  was  going  forward,  did  the 
people  behave  themselves  well,  and  peace* 
ably,  and  orderly  P — Yes.  I  attended  the 
Kennington  common  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Jonee  spoke.  I  have  not  been  at  any 
others  at  which  Jones  has  spoken.  I  have 
been  at  the  out-door  meetings.  Mr.  Jones 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  off  when 
they  pressed  on  me.  He  stood  close  to 
the  table,  and  I  rather  think  he  removed  a 
man  from  the  table  in  order  that  I  should 
not  be  interrupted ;  there  was  every  facil- 
ity given. 

Be-examined  by  Welshy. 

You  say  you  attended  the  10th  April 
meeting  P — 1  did.  Jones  addressed  the 
people  there ;  he  must  have  been  aware  on 
whose  behalf  I  reported  this  meeting, 
because  I  wafi  first  of  all  at  the  National 
Convention,  and  afterwards  at  the  Assem- 
bly every  other  day  nearly,  during  the 
whole  time  it  sat,  and  there  every  delegate 
in  the  kingdom  knew  me.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  aware  that  I  came  to 
report  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  but  I 
of  course  conclude  so,  becaase  we  were  so 
much  together  at  the  Convention.  There 
were  four  shorthand  writers  there  on 
alternate  days,  and  he  saw  us  there.  I 
infer  that  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Gov- 
eiTiment.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
been  at  other  meetings  where  he  was 
present  but  did  not  speak.  He  was  a 
delegate.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  believe  no  Executive  was  ap- 
pointed there. 

Serjeant  Wilkins  :  How  do  you  know  he 
was  a  delegate  p — Because  every  delegate 
who  came  from  the  county  brought  ore- 
dentials,  and  on  the  first  occasion  of 
meeting  the  credentials  of  every  delegate 
were  read  to  the  meeting.     I  did  not  i 
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Mr.  Jone$*$  credentials,  bat  I  beliere 
I  heard  them  read.  I  know  that  no 
man  waa  admitted  there  except  as  a 
member  for  the  time  being.  If  he  came 
without  his  credentiak  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  before 
they  arriyed^  unless  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Jonea  spoke  repeatedly  in  the 
Oonyention— everybody  spoke — they  had 
fiye-minute  turns. 

James  Oom  WaUer  having  been  called : 

The  Attorney 'General :  I  propose  taking 
what  happened  after,  shortly,  for  after  the 
finding  of  the  jury  in  the  other  cases, 
we  do  not  seek  to  fix  Jones  with  the  riot. 

Wiij)E,  G.J. :  If  you  cannot  fix  him  with 
it,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  the  evidence. 

The  Attorney' Oeneral :  To  show  tlie 
character  of  the  meeting. 

Wilde,  G.J. :  The  jury  must  form  their 
opinion  of  the  tendency  of  the  language  from 
a  more  legitimate  source  than  what  took 
place  afterwards,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  ascribing  to  him,  as  he  had  gone  away, 
and  he  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  with 
riot.  The  jury  must  judge  of  the  tendency 
of  the  langni^e  to  excite  a  mob  to  vio- 
lence. 

Joseph  Shaekell — Examined  by  the 
Attorney'  Gen  eraZ. 
I  am  an  inspector  of  the  Deteotiye 
Police.  I  attended  the  two  meetings  on 
the  4th  June,  one  at  three  o'clock,  which 
lasted  till  half -past  five,  and  another  which 
commenced  at  naif-past  five  and  lasted  till 
seven.  Preparations  were  made  by  the 
police  for  a  meeting  on  the  12th  June, 
which  was  Whit-Monday ;  we  were  in- 
structed to  be  in  readiness  ;  many  of  the 
military  were  brought  out.  Such  hand- 
bills as  these  were  posted  throughout  the 
whole  of  London. 

CroBS-eiamined  by  Serjeant  WUkvns, 
There  was  no  meeting  on  the  12th  P — 
No.   There  was  a  small  meeting  at  Step- 
ney-green. 

Jo7m  Ha/ynes — Examined  by  the 
Attorney*  General, 
I  am  an  inspector  of  the  Detective 
Police.  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Bradford  on 
Monday,  29th  May.  There  was  a  disturb- 
ance there ;  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  military  were  obliged  to  be  called  out ; 
there  were  no  lives  lost ;  there  were  some 
people  wounded ;  seventeen  or  eighteen 
persons  were  taken  into  custody;  the 
special  constables  and  police  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  a  quan- 
tit|r  of  people,  and  tney  were  stoned  and 
dnren  back,  and  were  obliged  to  call  out 
the  military  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them. 

Not  cross-examined. 
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[Seneant  WUMns  urged  the  jury  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  atleoted  by  the  fact 
that  any  of  them  had  been  special  consta- 
bles, or  by  the  alarm  and  excitement  which 
had  recently  prevailed,  and  contended  that 
Jones's  speech  read  very  differently  apart 
from  the  impassioned  comments  of  the 
Attorney' General, \  The  Attorney-General 
has  said  that  the  case  was  rendered  far 
more  important  from  the  position,  the 
station,  and  education  of  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  young  man  entering  on 
life  with  literary  attainments  and  with  a 
liberal  education ;  he  cannot  come  be- 
fore you  and  say,  I  am  one  of  those 
degraded  and  impoverished  individaals 
who  can  urge  their  sufferings  and  ignor- 
ance as  an  atonement  for  their  guilt. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar,  it  is  true,  and 
if  he  had  the  most  aspiring  ambition,  that 
profession  holds  out  to  him  the  brightest 
prospects.  (Gentlemen,  do  you  think  that 
unless  his  conscience  goaded  him — unless 
his  sympathies  on  behalf  of  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  suffering  urged  him  on, 
he  wonid  cast  aside  all  these  honours  and 
prospects,  to  band  with  the  poor  and  im- 
poverished and  needy,  and  to  stand  ap  as 
the  champion  of  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  unprotected,  wronged  and  injured, 
and  subject  himself  to  condemnation  and 
reproach  from  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  P  He  has  education,  and  I 
don't  hesitate  to  sav,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  his  mind,  that  he  may  aspire  to 
higher  honours  than  any  that  sit  around 
thu  table.  He  has  high  hopes  and  elo- 
quent desires ;  and  I  dare  say  that  which 
is  the  main  sprinp^  of  nearly  all  human 
actions,  the  ambition  to  distinguish  him- 
self before  his  fellow  men.  All  this  would 
justify  a  very  different  conclusion  than 
that  of  the  Attorney- General ;  but  the 
Attomey-Oeneral  says  this  language  is 
more  ^ngerous  because  it  is  more  mea- 
sured. It  may  be  more  dangerous  to  ill- 
gotten  and  ill-supported  power,  to  corrup- 
tion and  undue  influence,  not  to  our 
institutions,  but  to  the  abuse  and  per* 
version  of  our  institutions.  [Gounsel  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  Reform  agitation.] 
But  how  does  it  happen  that  men  who  now 
sit  in  our  Gabinet  achieved  that  lofty  sta- 
tion? And — I  mean  no  offence  to  the 
AtUymey-Chneral^l  don't  mean  to  say 
that  we  could  have  had  a  better  Attorney' 
General,  but  I  mean  to  say  but  for  the 
meetings  on  New  Hall  Mill,  and  the 
speech  of  such  men  as  Earl  Grey  and 
JDanM  0*OowneU;  but  for  the  Soyereign 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  streets 
of  London;  but  for  the  malig^nant  and 
wicked  oalumnies  heaped  on  the  head  of 
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the  Queen  (now  the  Qneen  Dowager),  and 
the  attempt  to  bring  Royalty  into  con- 
tempt; but  for  all  this  the  Reform  Bill 
woalH  not  have  been  introduced  and  car- 
ried ;  but  for  all  this  Lord  Grey  would  not 
have  been  in  the  Cabinet,  the  T^higs  would 
not  have  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  my 
learned  friend  would  not  have  filled  the 
office  of  the  Queen's  Attomey-Oeneral  in 
England !  Gentlemen,  did  they  treat 
these  men  with  contempt  at  New  Hall 
HiUP  Did  they  treat  them  witii  con- 
tempt when  they  met  in  their  strength 
in  Spa  Fields  P  Did  they  treat  them  with 
contempt  when  they  came  forward  to  aid 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  their  views? 
Or  did  they  then  talk  about  ''the  majesty 
of  the  people,"  and  say  the  voxpopuU  was 
the  vox  Bei?  Did  they  then  tell  the 
Bishops  to  Bet  their  houses  in  order  P 
Did  they  hold  out  dark  hints  and  insinu- 
ations to  even  Royalty  itself  P  And  did 
you  stand  by  with  complacency,  and  warm 
your  hands  at  the  fires  of  Bristol  and  Not- 
tingham P  Did  you  do  all  thisP  What, 
then,  does  my  learned  friend  mean  when 
he  says  that  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones — ^a  man  unfortunate  and  poor, 
though  rich  in  learning — what  does  he 
mean  by  saving  that  there  is  not  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poorP 
[Counsel  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
danger/7  of  the  agitation  had  been  exag- 
gerated.] 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  Government ;  I 
thank  the  Government  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  disturbance  and  riot;  never- 
theless, the  thing  beinff  over,  no  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  their  fears  greatly 
magnified  the  danger,  and  although  they 
were  wise  in  adopting  precautionary  mea- 
sures, I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  that  they  were  frightened  at  a  verv 
little ;  and  the  events  of  the  past  monm 
or  two  ought  to  have  shown  them  that 
when  these  men,  whom  they  arc  taught 
to  believe  were  bloody-mmded,  cruel 
and  rapacious,  had  the  metropolis  in 
their  power  and  control,  when  their  thou- 
sands, we  are  told,  were  parading  the 
streets,  and  when  * '  the  government  was 
completely  paralyzed  ** — to  use  the  words 
of  the  AttoTMy'QeneraX — they  did  not 
break  a  pane  of  jp;lass,  but,  contented  with 
the  exhibition  of  numbers,  retired  peace- 
ably to  their  homes,  and  did  not  interfere 
with  the  property  or  privileges  of  one 
single  human  being. 

[The  speech  does  not  ur^e  resistance  to 
the  police,  but  to  an  attack  on  the  people 
by  tne  police.  The  Chartist  organization 
into  classes  with  class  leaders  and  dis- 
trictB  is  borrowed  from  the  Wesleyans 
and  perfectly  lawful.  The  opportunity  for 
showing  their  organization  on  the   12th 

been  perverted  by  the  AUorney'Qeneral 


into  an  allusion  to  a  general  rising. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  because  a  speaker 
says  "  Steer  clear  of  all  partial  outbreak  " 
he  thereby  advocates  a  general  outbreak, 
or  that  because  the  defendant  spoke  of  send- 
ing a  man  to  Ireland  to  see  if  the  fighting 
had  begun,  he  meant  to  join  the  Irish  in 
the  fight.] 

Suppose  now  then,  he  says,  it  should 
happen  that  the  people  in  Ireland  are 
beginning  to  fight  (not  that  I  encourage 
them  to  fight;  that  I  have  ever  said  a 
word  to  them),  now  will  be  the  time  for 
us  to  do  what  the  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  used  to  do,  to  avail  ourselven  at 
this  juncture  of  the  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing constitutionally  and  peaceably  for 
enlarged  privileges  and  enlarged  rights. 
They  know  very  well  that  at  such  a  period 
as  £at  the  fears  of  the  Government  would 
be  raised,  not  by  any  physical  force,  but 
there  is  a  constitutional  way  of  raising 
their  fears,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  before,  and  it  was  by  appealing  to 
their  fears  that  you  got  the  Reform  Bill ; 
it  was  by  telling  the  bishops  to  put  their 
houses  in  order  and  holding  up  before 
them  the  rich  appendages  connected  with 
the  diocese  and  the  see  that  you  incul- 
cated the  law  of  obedience  upon  the 
bidiops.  It  was  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  exhibiting  their  numbers,  and 
showing  how  fonnidable  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  they  were,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
changed  his  opinion  and  declared  Bichcbrd 
Cobden  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
So  here  they  were  anticipating  that  if 
there  was  an  outbreak  and  violence  in 
Ireland,  that  would  be  the  time  for  them 
to  come  forward  and  say,  Now  we  are  well 
afi'ected;  we  are  subjects  of  the  Queen 
anxious  to  promote  her  interest ;  had  yon 
not  better  give  us  our  rights ;  had  you  not 
better  concede  us  what  we  want ;  is  it  not 
of  vast  importance  that  we  as  the  leaders 
of  this  body  should  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  or  not  in  what  is  said  to  be 
going  forward,  in  order  that  we  may 
act  as  circumstances  and  the  moment  may 
suggest  P 

[The  defendant  said  he  would  not  preach 
a  namby-pamby  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  let  me  quote  what 
has  been  said  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
that  this  land  ever  produced.  This  is  not 
the  doctrine  merely  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones. 
Locke  says  in  his  Treatise  upon  Govern- 
ment: 

« Wherever  law  euda  tyranny  begins ;  and 
whoever  in  aathority  ezceecU  the  power  given 
him  by  law,  and  makeA  use  of  the  force  he  has 
under  his  command  to  compass  that  on  the 
sohject  which  the  law  allows  not " — (the  break- 
ing in  of  the  police  on  unarmed  multitudes)^ — 
**  ceases  in  that  to  be  a  ma^pstrate,  and  acting 
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without  authority  maj  be  opposed  as  any  other 
man  who  by  force  invades  the  right  of  another. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  snbonlinate  magis- 
trates. He  that  hath  power  by  a  legal  warrant 
to  seiie  my  person  in  the  street,  may  be  opposed 
as  a  thief  and  a  robber  if  he  endeavours  to 
break  into  my  house  to  execute  it  upon  me 
there,  although  I  know  he  has  such  a  warrant  as 
would  have  empowered  him  to  arrest  me  abroad. 
Why  is  this  not  held  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in 
the  most  inferior  magistrates,  I  would-be  gladly 
informed.'' 

lOonnsel  also'referred^to  passages  in  the 
works  of  Bolmghroke,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  Foley : 

**  It  may  be  as  much  a  duty  at  one  time  to 
resist  government  as  it  is  at  another  to  obey  it 
(to  wit),  whenever  more  advantage  will,  in  our 
opinion,  accrue  to  the  community  from  resist- 
ance tlutn  mischief  The  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance, or  the  unlawfulness  of  revest,  does  not 
alone  depend  upon  the  i^evance  which  is  sus- 
tained or  suffered,  but  also  upon  the  probability 
.of  expense,  &c.'' 

And  HiMne  says : 

"  As  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  an 
absurdity,  the  remedy  in  this  case  is  the  extra- 
ordinary one  of  resistance,  when  affairs  come  to 
that  extremity  that  the  constitution  can  be  de- 
fended by  that  alone." 

And  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  his  "  History 
of  Modem  Europe,"  lays  down  that : 

**  the  king  may  forfeit  his  right  to  allegiance  as 
undeniably  and  effectually  as  the  subject  his 
right  to  protection."] 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  time  has 
arriyed  when  we  shall  be  jnstified  in 
haying  resonroe  to  snch  expedients  as 
those  which  have  been  suggested  by  these 
master  minds;  but  I  haye  read  this  to 
show  you  that  Mr.  Ernest  Jonee  was  not 
seditions  in  his  language,  that  he  was  not 
using  language  unrecognised  by  the  law 
of  this  country,  when  he  told  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  that  he  was  not  going 
to  preach  to  them  a  namby-pamby  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedi- 
ence. Mr.  Jonee  belieyee,  and  he  is  not 
singular  in  that  belief,  that  the  time  has 
come ;  Mr.  Jonee  belieyes  that  there  is  an 
immense  portion  of  the  yast  community  of 
which  you  and  I  form  members,  who  are 
not  only  unrepresented  but  misrepre- 
sented; not  only  unprotected  but  op- 
pressed, who  are  not  only  disregarded, 
out  actively  regarded  with  contempt  and 
with  reproach.  And  belieying  this,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  avoid  preaching  this 
half  and  half  measure  of  which  he  had 
before  spoken,  or  a  namby-pamby  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

The  statement  ^that  he  would  bring 
apathetic  Leeds  and  Sheffield  up  to  the 
mark  of  Bradford  and  Halifax  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  excite  an  onthreak  of 


which  he  had  already  expressed  dis- 
approyal.  The  passage  about  bringing  the 
rich  man's  nose  to  the  grindstone  is  not 
more  seditious  than  many  texts  in  the 
Bible.  The  Atiomey-General  talks  of  the 
gradations  of  society;  I  want  to  know 
when  the  poor  man  sees  thousands  of  men 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  eating  the 
luxuries  of  the  land,  treating  the  wants  of 
their  fellowmen  with  indifference  and 
contempt,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  wanting 
bread,  I  want  to  know  what  that  has  to  do 
with  the  gradations  of  society. 

"  I  verily  believe  that  not  a  single  blow  need 
be  struck  for  liberty  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  in  Ireland  it  must  be  struck." 

What  does  he  mean  by  that  P  Not  that 
he  would  advocate  the  strikixig  of  the 
blow  in  Ireland ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  things  had  gained  that 
pitch  in  Ireland  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  and  that  it  must  be 
struck.  "  And  what  is  more,  I  believe  that 
in  Ireland  it  will  be  struck."  And  so  did  a 
great  many  others,  and  so  do  a  great  many 
others.  God  avert  it,  I  say ;  but  there  are 
men  whose  fears  justify  the  notion. 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
organise !  organize  I  organise  I  and  prepare  for 
anything.  Only  preparation,  only  organization 
is  want^ ;  and  the  Green  Flag  shall  float  over 
Downing  Street  and  St  Stephen's.  Only  energy 
is  wanted,  only  determination ;  and  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  Why,  that  John  Mitchel  and  Frost 
will  be  brought  back,  and  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  John  Russell  will  be  sent  to  change  places 
with  them." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  speech.  It  winds  up  with  a  very 
foolish  piece  of  vapour;  and  when  you 
take  into  account  that  public  speaking  has 
been  described  by  one  of  our  ablest  writers 
as  the  "  safety-valve  of  the  constitution,** 
and  that  buoyant  spirits  and  men  of  warm 
impulses  according  to  their  temperament 
sometimes  at  those  public  meetings  make 
use  of  langui^e  which  they  would  not  use 
but  in  the  seal  and  impulse  of  the  moment, 
I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  that 
last  sentiment  amounts  to  very  little. 

Then  as  to  the  charge  of  unlawful 
assembly.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you 
what  there  is  to  constitute  this  an  unlawful 
assembly?  Were  there  any  circumstances 
of  terror  about  it  P  None.  Was  it  selected 
at  a  proper  time  of  the  day  P  Five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  during  broad  day- 
light. Was  there  any  attempt  at  secrecy  P 
So  far  firom  that  the  Government  reporter 
tells  you  that  he  had  every  fsciiity  given 
him  for  reporting.  Was  any  violence 
offered  to  any  person  P    Not  to  a  living 
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8onL  What  oongtituted  this  an  nnlawfal 
assembly  P  I  can  see  nothing.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  speeches  themselves  oonsd- 
tnted  its  illegality.  GrentiemeD,  if  yon 
find  (as  J  trast  for  tne  sake  of  Englishmen 
yon  will)  that  those  speeches  are  not 
seditious,  then  I  sabmit  to  yon  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  eyery  fact  and  of  every 
ingredient  that  could  make  this  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  Now,  gentlemen,  how 
is  this  to  be  decided  P  It  is  to  be  decided 
by  you 

This  is  not  so  much  a  case  between  Mr. 
Ernest  Jones  and  the  Grown,  as  it  is  a 
question  pointing  to  and  arraigning  the 
liberties,  the  happiness,  and  the  privileges 
of  us  all.  The  right  of  public  speaking 
is  the  salvation  of  our  country.  The  right 
of  giving  expression  to  our  feelings  (when 
those  feelings  are  proper)  the  right  of 
analyzing,  criticizing — aye,  criticizing — 
tiie  doings  of  the  Government  has  made 
this  country  what  it  is.  Preserve  it — oh. 
preserve  it  entire.  Let  no  man  infringe 
upon  it;  preserve  it  more  dearly  than 
your  lives,  having  reference  to  your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children ;  having 
reference  to  the  security  of  the  Crown, 
having  reference  to  the  purity  of  the 
ermine,  having  reference  to  every- 
thing which  is  holy,  sacred,  and  dear, 
for  your  sakes  and  your  children's  sakes. 
Beware  how  you  allow  any  human 
beinff  to  step  one  jot  beyond  those  marks 
which  our  forefa&ers  have  marked  out 
as  the  extent  of  our  rights,  our  privileges, 
and  our  liberties.  If  his  lordship  shall 
address  you,  in  summing  up  this  case,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  that  I  have  taken, 
why  what  will  it  be  P  It  will  be  what  is 
called  a  "  summing  up,"  but  it  will  be  the 
energy,  and  power,  and  force,  of  a  great 
and  acute  mind,  unconsciously  seeking  to 
carry  its  own  views.  Do  you  pause  be- 
fore you  come  to  your  conclusion.  It  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  majority; 
for  if  there  be  one,  if  there  be  two  or 
three  in  that  jury  box  unconvinced,  why 
then  does  your  country  command  the  one, 
two  or  three  to  sit  until  his  voice  falter 
and  his  powers  fail,  before  he  be  per- 
suaded to  say  this  man  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  laid  in  the  indictment  P 

The  AUomey-Oeneral  replied. 

SUMMCNO  XJV. 

Wilde,  0.  J.,  in  summing  uj),  after  warn- 
ing the  jury  against  any  prejudice  or  ex- 
citement which  circumstances  out  of  doors 
might  be  calculated  to  produce  said :  The 
defence,  as  I  understejid  it,  'is  that  the 
defendant  was  in  the  fair  and  honest  exer- 
cise of  a  public  right  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  by  stating  what  he 
thought  to  be  grievances  under  which,  if 
"^ot  himself,  some  of  his  fellow  subjects 


laboured.  If  that  be  the  defence,  I  do 
not  undei*stand  what  is  the  application 
of  a  number  of  authors  who  enter  into 
speculations  proper  enough  for  philoso- 
phers— what  is  the  state  of  a  people  where 
the  (Government  desert  the  constitution. 
It  has  never  been  a  question  of  law,  be- 
cause it  never  arises  until  the  law  has 
been  violated  by  the  Government  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  nation  naturally  con- 
siders the  bond  which  bound  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  together  has  to  be 
dissolved.  They  are  not  authorities  which 
can  ever  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice. 
And,  further,  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
in  single  sentences  which  occupy  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  read  the  right  meaning 
and  force  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Loehe,  by  Bacon,  by  PcUey,  by  Hume,  by 
MiUon,  and  by  Bmaell  can  be  learned. 
There  is  some  inconsistency  in  insisting 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  resist  the 
constitutional  Government,  and  the  regu- 
lar constituted  authorities,  and  then  read- 
ing authors  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  lawftLl  to  do  that  thing  which 
the  defendent  denies  he  has  ever  done. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  my  duty  to  sit 
here  and  permit  it  to  be  argued  tnat  any 
set  of  persons  may  erect  theniselves  into 
judges  of  whether  the  constitution  has 
been  violated ;  or  that,  because  police- 
men may  have  improperly  disturbed  a 
meeting,  or  there  may  have  been  any  nn- 
jnst  act  of  power,  in  a  particular  instance, 
a  whole  country  may  be  involved  in  a 
revolution;  or  whether  there  is  some- 
thing  in  the  constitution  of  this  country 
that  may  warrant  and  authorise  any  set 
of  persons  to  overthrow  that  Government 
because  some  sheriff's  officer  has  impro- 
perly executed  his  warrant. 

Now,  grentlemen,  the  charge  is  that 
which,  in  the  first  count,  is  called  sedition, 
but  you  need  not  embarrass  yourselves 
with  the  word.  The  charge  is,  that  at  a 
public  meeting  the  defendant  used  violent 
tankage,  in&mmatory  language,  with 
the  intention  to  persuade  and  excite  sub- 
jects of  the  country  to  form  themselves 
into  unlawful  associations  and  combina- 
tions, to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  un- 
lawful assemblies  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  by 
force  of  arms  the  execution  of  the  law 
of  this  realm  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  Tliat  is,  not  that  they  met 
to  complain  of  some  grievacoes,  but  that 
the  defendant  intended  by  his  address  to 
excite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to  ex- 
cite an  opposition  to  the  law  as  estab- 
lished. That  is  the  general  charge.  Now 
ic  is  obvious  that  in  any  well-regulated 
staie,  it  oould  not  be  permitted  with  safety 
to  the  people,  that  an  individual  should 
address  a  vast  number  of  persons  with  s^ 
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Tiew  to  incite  and  persuade  them  to  form 
themeelTes  into  unlawful  associations,  and 
to  stir  and  incite  them  to  insorrection 
and  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  ob- 
strnct  and  prevent  the  ezecntion  of  the 
law  hj  force,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  The  quebtion  is  whether 
the  defendant  has  done  that.  You  will 
say  whether  the  speech  had  the  tendency 
which  the  indictment  charges,  and  whether 
he  uttered  it  with  the  intention  of  produc- 
ing that  effect  which  it  was  so  calculated, 
as  alleged,  to  bring  about.  Now,  what 
is  the  charge  abstracted  from  any  more  P 
That  the  defendant  for  the  purposes 
stated  wished  to  induce  an  organization 
of  the  people.  No  one  contends  that 
organization  is  in  itself  a  crime.  It 
is  the  purpose  for  which  you  do  it, 
and  not  the  organization  which  is 
illegal.  The  indictment  states  that  the 
purpose  is  to  organize  the  people  in  order 
that  peace  and  quiet  might  be  preserved 
until  the  organization  was  so  complete  as 
that  it  should  bring  forward  a  power 
which  could  overthrow  the  constitution 
and  which  could  overthrow  all  law.  The 
charge  is,  you  wish  to  have  organization, 
you  wish  that  there  should  be  no  partial 
outbreak,  because  partial  outbreak  would 
defeat  and  would  prevent  a  general  out- 
break; therefore  your  object  was  to 
organize  to  prevent  an  imprudent  and  an 
abortive  puolic  commotion,  and  to  re- 
strain and  keep  back  until  the  power  was 
so  great  as  that  it  could  effect  its  object, 
and  overthrow  the  Government  and  over- 
throw the  constitution.  That  is  the  charge 
— that  your  object  was,  as  the  indictment 
says,  not  to  amend  the  law,  not  to  obtain 
redress  of  grievances  by  constitutional 
means,  but  to  destroy  the  law,  not  to 
amend  the  constitution,  but  to  subv^  it, 
and  to  subvert  it  by  illegal  means,  and 
tumult,  and  violence.  That  is  the  chai'ge. 
The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
It  is  a  false  construction  of  my  conduct. 
I  recommended  organization,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  is  perfectly  legal ;  I  say 
my  organization  was  legal,  and  was 
directea  to  the  object  of  getting  up  un- 
doubtedly a  power,  not  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  not  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, but  to  operate  on  the  legislature 
of  the  country,  or  upon  other  authority 
in  the  country,  by  manifesting  such  a 
body  of  public  opinion  as  should  demand 
respect;  a  course,  which  Uie  defendant 
says,  has  been  taken  before,  and  has  not 
been  deemed  to  be  illegal.  He  says,  my  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  outbreak,  at  the  same 
time  to  emi)ody  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, in  order  that  by  those  numbers  in- 
fluence might  be  produced  on  the  public 
mind  and  the  miod  of  the  legislature  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  often  been  before 


jnroduced ;  and  I  disclaim  all  violence  and 
all  intention  of  producing  tumult  or  con- 
fusion. That  is  what  the  defendant  says. 
You  are  to  look  at  nothing  but  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  to  ascertain  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  but  un- 
less you  know  the  state  of  society  which 
exists  in  this  country,  how  can  you  tell 
what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  stir  the 
people  up  to  rebellion  P  The  country  may 
be  in  a  state  in  which  language  might  be 
addressed  of  any  kind  without  having  the 
slightest  tendency  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  There  may  be  such  a  general  state 
of  content  and  prosperity  and  ease  and 
happiness  and  confidence  that  no  speech 
could  have  any  such  tendency,  and  there- 
fore the  defendant  ought  to  be  acquitted 
upon  that  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  such  a  state  of  the  world 
and  of  the  country  that  a  speech,  which 
would  be  perfectly  innocuous  at  another 
time,  may  DC  most  mischievous.  It  would 
be  innocuous  when  the  public  mind  was 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  bv  it.  It 
would  be  most  dangerous  if  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  state  highly  excitable  and 
highly  excited,  and  if  there  was  generally 
such  a  state  of  things  in  the  country  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  speech  would  in- 
duce to  commotion  and  violence.  How  many 
things  might  be  said  in  this  Oourt  with 
perfect  impunity  and  without  producing 
the  least  crime,  which,  delivered  to  another 
audience,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
must  be  most  dangerous.  You  therefore 
will  briug  into  that  box  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  case  only  your  general  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  society  in  which 
you  live,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
society  at  this  time.  Any  particular  cir- 
cumstances or  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
defendant  ought  to  be  utterly  discharged 
from  your  minds,  except  as  they  appear  in 
evidence.  You  may  know  that  public 
meetings  have  been  held;  you  may  know 
that  a  certain  state  of  mind  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  those  public  meetings. 
Now  you  will  have  to  come  to  a  partiouhu* 
meeting  and  a  particular  speech  delivered 
by  the  defendant.  You  will  say  whether 
coming  here,  not  as  men  who  have  been 
locked  up  in  their  closets  and  without  any 
knowledge  which  would  enable  you  pro- 
perly to  discharge  your  duty,  you  will  say 
with  the  knowledge  you  possess  of  that 
general  nature  to  which  I  refer,  what  you 
think,  looking  at  the  speech  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  defendant,  and  what  was 
the  object  and  tendency  of  the  speech, 
looking  at  it  dispassionately  and  calmly, 
believing  everything  to  be  innocent  unless 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  in  truth 
there  was  a  guilty  intention  and  a  guilty 
object ;  and  when  yon  are  satisfied  of  that, 
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do  yonr  duty  to  your  oonntry  as  well  ae 
to  the  defendant.  [The  learned  judge 
proceeded  to  read  and  comment  on  the 
apeech.    Then  he  says : 

"  If  yon  »ee  any  body  of  police  coming  near 
to  this  meeting,  stand  your  ground  shoulder  by 
shoulder ;  do  not  rnn,  there  is  danger  for  those 
who  run,  there  is  safety  for  those  who  keep 
together/' 

Now,  gentlemen,  any  man  who  advises 
a  public  assembly  when  the  police  come 
there  to  disperse  them,  to  stand  their 
grouud  shoulder  by  shoulder,  if  that 
means  to  resist  the  police,  although  it 
might  not  mean  to  resist  by  striking  them : 
yet  if  it  meant  to  resist  the  police  and 
not  to  disperse,  that  was  illegal  advice. 
If  the  police  had  interfered  with  them, 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  resist  in  any 
such  circumstances ;  they  ought  to  have 
dispersed  by  law,  and  have  sought  their 
remedy  against  any  unjust  interference 
afterwards.  It  is  a  different  case  if  this 
had  any  relation  to  the  times  to  which  the 
authors  alluded,  such  as  I  before  referred 
to,  where,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  there  was  anything  like  a  general 
attempt  to  suppress  public  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  different  state  of  things,  and 
open  to  a  different  consideration.  This  is 
a  body  of  police  acting  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  tne  law,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  those  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
orders  which  they  gave,  charged  with  the 
public  peace,  ana  who  would  have  autho- 
ritv  to  disperse  when  thev  received  those 
orders,  leaving  those  who  should  give 
them  a  deep  responsibility  if  they  should 
improperly  interfere  with  the  ezerciso  of 
any  such  public  duties.    He  says : 

'<  There  ia  safety  for  those  who  keep  together. 
Dare  them  to  strike  you,  and  my  word  for  it 
they  dare  not  strike  a  blow.  If  they  were  to 
strike  a  blow,  bad  as  the  laws  are  now,  still  they 
are  sufficiently  stringent  to  punish  those  who 
assault  peaceable  citizens  in  the  peaceable  exe- 
cution or  performance  of  their  duty." 

Gentlemon,  the  peaceable  citizens  are 
not  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  if 
they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  wnen 
the  police  come  and  order  the  assembly  to 
disperse,  they  do  not  disperse,  but  insist 
on  remaining,  they  are  not  in  the  peace- 
able execution  of  any  right  or  duty,  but 
the  contrary,  and  from  that  moment  they 
become  an  illegal  assembly  : 

'*  It  is  your  own  cowardice  that  invites  others 
to  strike  a  blow ;  it  is  men  sayings'  we  will  not 
do  this,  and  we  will  not  do  that,  because  it  is 
forbid.  Make  up  your  mind,  stand  by  it,  and 
whatever  comes,  stand  to  your  ground.'  There 
cannot  be  more  heads  broken  than  are  broken 
on  those  occasions,  when  men  run  awaj*.'' 

Well,  if  any  heads  are  broken  before 
men  are  ordered  to  disperse  and  reftise  to 


diBperse,  those  who  break  their  heads  will 
find  their  own  heads  in  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion if  they  are  brought  into  a  court  of 
law  to  answer  for  it.  No  jury  would  hesi- 
tate to  convict,  and  no  court  would  hesitate 
to  punish.  After  an  assembler  is  ordered 
to  disperse  by  legal  authority  such  as 
these  police  were  competent  to  exercise, 
and  they  would  not,  then  to  diaooss  with 
them  whether  men  with  broken  heads  will 
carry  on  resistance  or  run  away  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  legal  or  authorized  conrse. 
You  will  oonsider  how  far  it  was  intended 
to  recommend  the  men  to  resist  upon  the 
footing  that  they  would  not  get  moire 
heads  broken  by  resistanoe  than  by  yield- 
ing: 

'*  All  I  say  is  that  this  Government  are  de- 
sirous of  marring  the  performance  of  yoar  pre- 
sent great  duty;  that  duty  is  organtsatioo. 
Depend  upon  it  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
take  any  one  step  that  yon  will  not  be  foUy 
prepared  to  carry  out.  Steer  clear  of  all  partial 
outbreaks  and  partial  rioting.'' 

Well  now,  what  does  tiiat  mean  P  Does 
that  mean,  do  not  have  a  little  riot ;  do 
not  have  a  partial  riot,  wait  P 

*'  There  has  been  an  outbreak  at  Bradford  and 
Manchester  ;  we  sent  down  Dr.  McDowall,  who 
is  now  addressing  a  glorious  meeting  at  Pad- 
dington,  to  tell  &em,  no  partial  outbreak,  no 
partial  riot." 

A«  I  said  before,  the  question  ia,  what 
was  the  object?  Was  the  object  peaoe  and 
order,  and  to  prevent  a  partial  outbreak ; 
or  was  it  only  to  forbear  from  a  partial 
outbreak  as  aiBtingnished  from  a  general 
outbreak  or  riots  P  What  was  the  object 
of  the  defendant  in  wishing  for  money 
to  send  a  messenger  to  Ireland  to  know 
particularly  if  the  fighting  had  began 
there P  Why  he  says  to  "ratify  she 
bond  of  union  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  people."  Well,  that  may 
mean  that  this  gentleman  UhqAl  a  deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  wished 
to  ratifv  tiie  bond  of  union  between  the 
peaceable  English  and  the  peaoeable 
Irish ;  and  it  may  mean  that  he  wished  to 
ratify  the  bond  of  union  between  the  party 
in  England  who  wished  to  produce  con- 
fusion and  outbreak  here,  and  that  English 
party  and  Irish  party  whose  fighting  had 
been  reported  as  having  recently  taken 
place ;  it  is  for  yon  to  judge : 

*'Re8t  assured  that  I  shall  not  preadi  a 
miserable  namby-pamby  doctrine  of  n<m-resist- 
ance  and  passive  obedience." 

For  a  gentleman  to  go  to  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, Manchester  and  other  places  where 
storm  and  violence  was  going  on,  not  to 
"preach  a  namby-pamby  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  "  is 
certainly  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
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perform  a  duty  nofc  very  conducive  to  the 
public  safety.  Does  that  mean  not  to 
allay  the  turbulence  and  the  storm,  not 
to  let  them  act  with  their  hot-headed  feel- 
ings and  impetuosity,  but  to  restrain  them 
from  storm  and  violence  till  they  can  be 
brought  to  act  with  more  effect  ? 

«  My  duty  will  be  to  endeavour  to  get  Leeds 
and  Sheffield  up  to  that  mark  to  which  Bradford 
and  Halifax  are  now.*' 

He  has  before  said  that  at  Bradford  there 
had  been  an  outbreak.  You  will  see  pre- 
sentlv  that  he  refers  to  the  Bradford 
people  and  some  other  people  as  having 
acted  gloriously  and  gallantly. 

'^I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  men  of 
Leeds  is  the  true  feeling  in  reality,  but  men 
have  been  preaching  among  them  for  a  long 
time  an  unconditional  peace  doctrine.  These  men 
are  mistaken  men,  for  though  I  talk  not  now  of 
insurrection,  I  say  this  as  a  peace  doctrine,  there 
shall  be  no  peace  in  the  country  as  long  as  I, 
for  one  humble  individual,  can  prevent  it. 
Until  the  poor  man  ha^i  his  rights,  and  until  the 
rich  man  has  brought  his  nose  to  the  grindstone." 

That  is  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary 
passage.  The  learned  counsel  has  pointed 
out  a  degree  of  insensibility  on  toe  part 
of  the  rich,  which  I  hope  and  believe  has 
no  existence  in  this  country  at  all ;  and  he 
talked  about  the  indulgences  of  the  rich 
and  the  feasting  of  others,  and  so  on. 
Why  how  in  the  world  could  the  rich 
better  use  their  wealth,  than  in  expending 
it  in  those  articles  of  manufacture  which 
employ  the  poorP  Would  the  poor  be 
more  benefitted  if  the  rich  did  not  keep 
carriages,  which  leads  to  the  consumption 
of  iron  and  wood,  and  glass,  and  cloth,  and 
silk,  and  leather,  and  of  articles  of  every 
variety,  some  imported  from  abroad, 
others  of  natural  growth,  and  employing 
hundreds  of  workmen?  What  is  to  be 
done  if  you  bring  the  rich  man's  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  if  by  that  is  meant  to  make 
him  put  down  his  carriage  P  What  is  to 
become  of  the  ooachmakers  P  The  rich 
man  can  eat  no  more  than  cbe  poor  man, 
and  seldom  has  he  so  good  an  appetite  ;  he 
can  wear  but  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time. 
How  much  of  what  a  rich  man  spends  is 
consumed  upon  himself  P  Not  one  thou- 
sandth part.  What  the  rich  man  spends  is 
so  mucn  dispersed  among  the  poor ;  and 
those  who  grumble  at  the  equipages  of  the 
rich,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  their  houses 
and  establishments,  grumble  at  their  ex- 
pending their  money  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  poor  can  benefit  by  it.  Is  it 
not  better  to  give  the  poor  man  a  proper 
reward  for  his  labour  which  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  may  be  as  proud  to  receive  as  any 
man  can  be  to  receive  his  income  ;  he  has 
earned  it  honourably,  and  it  is  his.  Is  it 
better  to  make  him  a  mendicant  to  give  it 


him  as  a  boon,  and  as  charity,  or  to  employ 
him  and  pay  him  as  an  honourable  man  in 
his  line  of  lifeP  Therefore  observe  the 
folly  of  talking  of  bringing  the  "rich 
man's  nose  to  the  grindstone,"  and  par- 
ticularly of  talking  thus  of  men  who  have 
worked  in  bygone  times,  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity  the  result  of  their 
industry  and  saving,  those  rich  men  who 
sprang  from  your  own  class  of  society,  and 
from  a  class  of  society  below  you,  the 
woiking  men;  for  I  need  only  ask  you 
how  many  of  the  rich  merchants  of  this 
town  are  men  who  have  risen —it  would 
be  invidious  to  point  to  any,  but  some  of 
the  most  wenlthy  men  have  risen  from  the 
workshop,  beyond  all  doubt.  Among  the 
rich,  therefore,  would  be  found  those  who 
have  been  frugal,  those  who  have  been 
laborious,  those  who  have  been  hard- 
working ;  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
rights,  and  have  restrained  their  indnl* 
gencies ;  and  who  is  to  come  and  take 
away  their  wealth  P  The  man  who  says,  I 
am  the  workman  P  Then  work  as  those 
have  done  who  have  saved  their  money 
before.  You  have  examples  enough  before 
you  of  what  a  frugal  upright  workman 
may  do.  There  is  in  this  country  no  limit 
to  the  height  he  may  rise  to.  A  man  be- 
comes a  tradesman,  out  there  are  instances 
of  his  entering  the  House  of  Peers.  No 
rank  in  this  country  precludes  a  man  from 
having  the  results  of  the  fair  exercise  of 
his  talent.  You  have  had  our  profession 
pointed  out.  Men  who  start  without 
patrons,  men  who  depend  only  on  them- 
selves, rise  to  the  highest  branch  of  the 
profession.  I  am  myself  an  instance; 
there  are  many  others.  Therefore  nothing 
can  be  more  delusive,  nothing  more  un- 
just, than  to  be  telling  the  poor  man  that 
the  rich  are  robbing  him.  The  fine  horses, 
the  fine  parks,  and  the  splendid  equipages, 
have  been  the  result  of  labour  of  days  and 
nights  and  of  frugality ;  therefore  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust,  and  this  observation 
is  correct :  divide  all  the  property,  and  you 
have  universal  beggary.  Look  at  the  poor 
man's  situation  in  Ireland,  who  has  land 
without  the  means  of  cultivating.  By  ex- 
tending his  land,  you  will  not  extend  his 
capital.  What  can  he  do  P  In  forty-eight 
hours,  if  you  divided  the  land  lo-day, 
there  would  be  a  want  of  eouality.  Some 
men  would  have  spent  all  tneir  money  or 
nearly  so  by  that  time,  and  others  would 
not  only  have  saved  their  own,  but  would 
have  earned  a  great  deal,  and  have  taken 
into  their  own  hands  that  which  the  pro- 
fligate spent.  Therefore  there  is  no  good 
sense  in  decrying  it.  What  is  meant  here 
by  saying  that  the  rich  man's  nose  shall  be 
brought  to  the  grindstone,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  it  means  that  he  is  to  be  insulted 
only,   or  whether  it   is   meant  that  his 
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property  is  to  be  affected,  yoa  most  form 
your  own  judgment ;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account 
where  any  man  is  speaking  at  a  time  of 
great  public  distress ;  and  the  fpeater  the 
distress,  the  more  mischief  is  likely  to  be 
incurred;  and  when  the  learned  counsel 
points  out  so  much  distress,  yon  must  con- 
sider if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  this  was 
addressed  to  a  class  of  that  sort,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  talking  to  them  of 
bringing  the  rich  man's  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone. 

*'  I  verily  belieye  that  not  a  single  blow  need 
be  struck  for  liberty  in  this  conntry.  I  belie? e 
that  in  Ireland  it  miut  be  struck,  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  that  in  Ir<>land  it  will  be  struck. '* 

That  is  anotherpassage  upon  which  the 
parties  differ.  Wnat  has  occurred  to  the 
Crown  officer,  and  what  he  offers  for  your 
consideration  is,  that  it  means  this — 
organize,  meet,  display  your  numbers; 
do  not  disperse  when  you  are  ordered  by 
the  police,  keep  your  ground,  send  over  to 
Ireland,  know  what  is  going  on  there ; 
form  a  union  with  them,  the  blow  must  be 
struck  in  Ireland,  and  then  £  belieye  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  in 
England ;  for  our  or^nisation,  if  you 
follow  my  directions,  will  be  so  powerful, 
strong  and  decisive,  that  we  shall  acquire 
power  and  all  we  want  without  strikine  a 
blow.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  ae- 
fendant  said  that  interference  with  public 
meetings  was  dangerous,  and  he  called 
your  attention  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  be 
says :  See  what  Louie  FhiUppe  has  done 
by  interfering  with  public  meetings.  But 
he  did  not  interfere  with  public  meetings ; 
he  left  his  throne ;  and  if^  he  had  resisted 
public  meetings  on  that  occasion,  in  all 
probability  he  would  bave  done  so  with 
success.  But  deserting  the  ministry  who 
had  advised  him  to  resist,  and  deserting 
the  advice  of  men  who  told  him  to  resist 
— what  has  followed  from  non-resist- 
ance P  It  was  only  one  class  who  rose, 
or  rather,  if  it  was  only  one  class,  it 
was  not  opposed  by  any  other,  for  there 
was  no  opposition ;  and,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns therefore  the  example,  it  was  auite 
the  reverse  of  example;  and  looldng 
at  what  has  followed,  let  every  Govern- 
ment, if  it  means  to  resist,  resist  with 
energy  and  with  effect,  and  not  talk  of 
resistance  beforehand,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment withdraw  all  resistance  and  oppo- 
sition, and  then  let  those  whom  you  have 
excited  have  their  own  way,  and  anient 
their  power  without  control  and  without 
opposition.  If  you  are  of  opinion,  having 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  subject  pub- 
licly to  meet  and  discuss  freely  and  boldly 
public  grievances,  that  what  is  there  said 
and  ad£*es8ed  to  that  mob,  was  within  the 


limit  of  that  right,  your  verdict  aboold  be. 
Not  guilty.  It  will  be  beyond  the  limit  if 
you  think  its  tendency  was  to  excite  an 
assembly  or  other  persons  to  insurrection, 
to  incite  them  to  adopt  organisation  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  body  which 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  lawful  authority 
and  to  overthrow  the  €k)vemmcnt ;  or  to 
excite  disaffection  and  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed ; 
in  such  case,  that  will  be  beyond  the  limit ; 
it  will  amount  to  what  the  law  calls 
sedition ;  but  if  you  think  it  within  the 
limit,  and  an  address  which  may  be 
safely  made  without  endangering  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  without  being  the  result  of 
any  such  intention  as  the  indictment  im- 
putes, your  verdict  should  be.  Not  guilt^f. 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  think  it 
was  an  exoiting  speech  addressed  either  to 
present  resistance  or  to  induce  the  forming 
of  the  organisation  for  the  purpose  of 
further  resistance,  teaching  the  people 
how  they  should  forbear  until  they  had  a 
power  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
Government  and  to  resist  the  law,  in  that 
case  your  verdict  will  be,  GuUty. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  charges,  one 
for  this  speaking  which  is  called  sedition ; 
the  other  for  attending  an  illegal  assembly. 
The  only  evidence  ot  the  illegal  meeting 
on  this  occasion  was  the  delivery  of  thiti 
speech.  Anj  meeting  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  which  a  party  procures  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a 
seditious  speech— I  use  the  word  sedition 
for  shortness,  because  I  mean  bv  that  a 
speech  having  the  tendency  I  have  re- 
ferred to — a  meeting  called  for  that  pnr- 
E>se  and  nsed  for  that  purpose  is  an  un- 
wful  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
a  Sunday.  I  doubt  the  legality  of  that ; 
it  is  a  great  profanation,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  on  this  occasion  you  should  act 
on  any  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
number  of  8,000  without  any  appear- 
ance of  violence  will  not  constitute 
it  an  illegal  meeting;  but  the  address- 
ing 3,000  men  by  inflammatory,  exciting, 
and  seditious  speeches  would  consti- 
tute it  an  illegal  assembly ;  and  those 
who  are  parties  to  calling  it  and  par- 
ties for  using  it  in  that  manner  would 
be  responsible  for  having  attended  an 
illegal  meeting.  The  questions  therefore, 
you  will  observe,  very  much  resolve 
themselves  into  one.  [The  Govern- 
ment have  been  blamed  for  singling 
out  this  meeting  for  prosecution.]  It  is 
not  everv  infraction  of  the  law  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  prosecute.  If  any  meet- 
ings have  taken  place  where  persons  were 
advised  to  adopt  measures  tending  to 
violence,  tending  to  overturn  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  and  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  pro- 
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seoate  them;  and  they  failed  in  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  do  bo.  It  might 
reasonably  be  thoaght  that  looking  to  who 
were  the  persons  holding  those  meetings, 
who  were  the  persons  advising,  and  what 
were  the  measures  advised,  although  there 
miffht  be  great  numbers,  yet  that  would 
be  done  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  man- 
ner, and  the  public  peace  not  endangered, 
and  they  did  right  to  forbear.  I  advise 
you  to  consider  nothing,  but  did  this 
speech  tend  to  excite  to  riot,  insubordina- 
tioD,  and  to  overthrow  the  Government? 
Had  it  that  tendency,  considering  time, 
occasion,  and  clrcumstauoes,  and  did  the 
defendant  utter  it  with  that  intention.  Do 
not,  either  by  what  has  occurred  before, 
or  by  what  you  may  anticipate  will  follow 
after,  let  your  judgment  be  perverted  from 
the  question.  Look  at  it;  and  the  best 
service  you  can  do  your  country,  is,  to 
pronounce  your  verdict  honestly  accord- 
ing to  your  opinions  upon  those  two  cir- 
cumstances, and  leave  to  Providence  what 
mav  be  the  result.  The  defendant  has  a 
right  to  demand  it  as  justice  of  you,  that 
you  shall  pronounce  your  verdict  not  upoD 
considerations  apart  from  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, but  confining  your  attention  to 
that. 

Juror:  Some  of  the  jury  request  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  speech.  {A  copy  was 
handed  to  the  jwry.) 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o'clock,  and  returned  at  two  minutes  to 
six  o'clock,  with  a  verdict  of  "Guilty" 
upon  all  the  counts  except  that  for  riot. 
The  Court  adjourned  until  seven,  when 
the  defendants  in  this  and  the  previous 
cases  were  brought  up  for  sentence. 

Sbhtencxs. 

Wilde,  0. J. :  Joseph  Irenceua  John 
Fueselly  Joseph  WiUiams,  WiUiam  John 
Vernon^  Alexander  Sharpe,  Francis  LooTiey, 
and  Ernest  Charles  Jones,  you  have 
severally  been  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
of  having,  under  the  pretence  of  exer- 
cising a  most  invaluable  right,  availed 
yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
seditious  speeches,  and  of  acting  at  an 
unlawful  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  general 
disaffection,  and  to  incite  them  to  form 
into  bodies  with  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insurrection  and  tumult  and  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  induce  to  resistance  to  the  law.  That 
is  the  general  nature  of  the  charge  against 
you.  At  no  one  of  these  meetings  was 
anything  like  a  public  grievance  discussed 
or  pointed  out,  or  a  remedy  suggested. 
The  whole  consisted  of  inflammatory 
language,  violent  epithets  applied  by 
many  to  members  of  the  Government, 
and  to  the  Government  generally,  and  the 


constitution  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  evils  of  your  conduct  is  that  it 
has  tended  to  bring  into  great  jeopardy 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  tnat  exist. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  was  your 
intention  to  excite  terror  and  alarm,  first 
by  representing  that  the  numbers  were 
always  vastly  greater  than  they  really 
were;  and  by  representing  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  acted  in  some  gross,  abomin- 
able manner,  without  pointing  out  how. 
At  some  meeting  where  there  is  a  lar^e 
mass  it  is  said — Fellow  men,  you  will 
know  where  you  are  to  go,  and  when  you 
are  there  you  will  know  what  yon  are  to 
do.  When  vou  take  an  account  of  the 
thousands  who  are  there,  and  that  they 
are  led  to  follow  a  set  of  men  they  know 
not  where,  and  to  do  they  know  not  what 
— and  the  lowest  numbers  I  think  it  has 
been  stated  at  something  like  eight  or  ten 
thousand;  some  of  you  stated  40,000  or 
50,000,  and  up  to  150,000— what  Govern- 
ment could  be  safe,  if  individuals  holding 
no  authority  were  permitted  to  lead  men 
about  this  town,  trying  to  persuade  them 
how  they  are  oppressed,  how  much  the  rich 
are  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  how  desirable 
it  is  that  the  poor  should  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich ;  and  then  marching  them 
about  so  perfectly  under  control,  that  they 
go  on  till  midnight  they  know  not  where, 
and  follow  a  man  and  obey  his  directions, 
not  knowing  what  they  might  do  ?  Such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  endured.  It 
has  been  my  duty  to  state  that  every 
assembly  composed  of  certain  numbers, 
under  circumstances,  which  whether  by 
speeches,  by  the  appearance  of  arms,  or 
by  any  other  circumstances,  no  matter 
what,  is  calculated  to  produce  alarm 
and  terror  in  reasonable  and  firm  minds, 
is  of  itself  an  illegal  meeting.  It  is  not 
that  some  weak-minded  persons  might 
be  alarmed  at  mere  numbers ;  there  must 
be  a  just  and  rational  foundation  for 
alarm;  but  if  cunning,  dexterous  men 
contemplating  mischief,  use  the  most 
aggravating  speeches  to  a  mob,  and  have 
them  so  under  their  control  that  they  will 
meet  at  any  time,  and  go  anywhere,  and 
the  most  dangerous  doctrines  are  promul- 
gated, and  the  most  dangerous  intentions 
are  announced,  what  set  of  men  are  there, 
but  must  feel  that  degree  of  alarm  which 
the  law  will  not  permit  P  If  a  man  feels 
that  degree  of  alarm  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  protection — if  (as  happened 
in  this  town)  a  great  bodv  of  persons  apply 
to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  wny, 
does  not  that  show  alarm  of  a  nature  to 
be  respected,  and  of  a  nature  which  others 
have  no  right  to  excite  P  But  everybody 
knows  that  on  the  day  when  you  talked  of 
meeting,  although  a  great  portion  of  the 
public  were  not  alarmed  in  the  sense  of 
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feeling  trepidation,  they  were  all  alarmed 
for  the  public  safety;  not  that  they  ex- 
pected your  efforts  would  succeed;  nobody 
ever  dreamt  that  they  would  succeed ;  but 
tbey  expected  that  some  of  the  ignorant 
and  misguided,  stimulated  and  influenced 
by  you  beyond  your  power  of  control^ 
might  do  public  mischief  and  bring  them- 
selves to  condign  punishment.  While 
you  were  promulgating  your  dangerous 
doctrines,  you  were  regardless  of  how 
they  might  operate  on  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  men  whom,  thus  stimulated,  you 
might  have  brought  to  death  even  by  their 
being  influenced  to  act  upon  your  recom- 
mendation. The  public  mischief  there- 
fore has  been  ^eat,  and  it  might  have 
been  greater;  it  is  not  owiXLg  to  any 
attempt  of  yours  to  restrain  mischief  that 
the  public  safety  has  not  been  more  vio- 
lated than  it  has.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  law 
has  been  established,  and  is  well  under- 
stood; but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  of  you  must  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  law,  and  that  you  were  breaking  it. 
But  when  I  find  that  some  of  you  are  so 
bad  as  openly  to  avow  private  assassina- 
tion  

The  Defendcmt  (J,  L  J,  FuaseU) :  1  deny 
it,  my  lord. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  mischief  is,  that  that 
which  is  done  at  the  public  meetings—  the 
bold  and  wicked  language  which  is  there 
adopted,  the  attempt  to  inflame  and  ex- 
cite to  mischief — when  men  are  brought 
to  answer  for  it,  they  are  then  very  apt 
to  shrink,  and  to  seek  safety,  not  m 
the  admission  of  their  offence,  but  in  a 
denial  not  founded  in  truth.  The  witness 
who  has  proved  that,  has  been  before  the 
jury;  ihe  jury  have  believed  him.  But 
others,  very  little  short  of  the  baseness  of 
private  assassination,  have  also  stimulated 
to  violence.  One  of  you  talked,  in  a  de- 
position that  I  was  referred  to,  of  using 
steel  pens  dipped  in  red  ink,  others  said 
that  if  vou  had  been  present,  you  would 
have  told  the  mob  to  have  Ojpened  and  en- 
closed the  police  and  none  of  them  should 
have  come  out.  Some  of  you,  therefore, 
are  advocates  of  private  assassination, 
others  of  murder ;  and  for  what  P  Has  it 
been  shown  that  any  of  you  are  in  any 
state  of  distress  that  could  form  any 
apology.  You  are  all  evidently  shrewd 
and  clever  men;  men  whose  talents, 
honestly  and  properly  applied,  would  no 
doubt  yield  their  reward.  After  the  fullest 
deliberation,  the  law  being  laid  down  to 
the  jury  as  to  what  constituted  an  illegal 
meeting,  they  have  found  all  of  you  guilty 
of  having  attended  such  meetings.  Who- 
ever looks  to  the  legal  history  of  this 
country,  and    sees  what    has    been    the 


nature  of  the  judgments  which  have  been 
passed  upon  sedition,  will  find  that  sedi- 
tion seldom  has  risen  to  the  height  which 
it  has  in  your  cases.  I  have  no  recullec- 
tiou,  since  a  case  in  the  year  1796,  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  cases  which  have 
been  under  consideration.  The  punish- 
ments have  always  been  severe  for  much 
lighter  offences  than  yours.  I  cannot  in 
any  of  your  cases  (I  wish  I  could)  see  any 
circumstances  which  can  at  all  palliate 
men*8  having  combined  to  produce  the 
degree  of  public  mischief  which  you  ap- 
pear to  have  done.  Some  of  you  were 
base  enough  to  suggest  the  murder  of  the 

The  Defendant  {A.  Sharpe) :  I  deny  it, 
my  lord. 

WiLDB,  O.J. :  When  they  were  in  the 
execution  of  a  public  duty.  You  are  none 
of  you  men  wno  upon  a  single  occasion 
are  found  at  a  meeting  speaking  from  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  you  have  all  asso- 
ciated before,  and  you  have  apparently 
well  considered  what  you  were  doing, 
framing  your  conduct  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  particular  objects,  the  effects 
of  those  objects  being  of  the  moat  mis- 
chievous kind.  Therefore  the  sentence 
which  it  appears  to  me  public  justice  calls 
upon  me  to  pronounce  is,  that  you,  FusaeU, 
who  are  proven  to  have  advanced  in  the 
boldest  manner  private  assassination 

The  Drfendant  (/.  I.  /.  Fuesell):  My 
lord,  before  the  passing  of  the  sentence 
shall  I  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  words 
to  you  and  the  Oourt  P 

Wilde,  O.J. :  If  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  anything  which  you  think  ought  to 
influence  the  judgment,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  hear  you,  and  shall  listen  with 
the  greatest  attention ;  but  if  it  is  merely 
a  denial  it  is  useless  ;  I  must  act  upon  the 
evidence,  or  I  have  nothing  to  act  upon 
at  all. 

The  Defendant  {J.  L  7.  Ftiseell):  My 
lord,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  do  justice ; 
but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  person  whose  character  was  so 
notorious  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
testimony  of  those  individuals  who  spoke 
relative  to  the  utterance  of  that  expres- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your 
sentence,  I  shall  bear  it  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  never  uttered  the  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  with  a  view  to  mitigate 
it,  but  with  a  view  of  expressing  my  ab- 
horrence, as  well  as  to  show  my  countiy- 
men  that  I  abhor  equally  with  them  the 
principle  of  private  assassination.  I  am 
an  Englishman ;  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
show,  either  in  my  public  or  private  life, 
that  I  have  ever  committed  myself  by  so 
disgraceful  an  expression,  or  even  recom- 
mended such  a  principle  as  private  assas- 
sination.   I  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact,  that  it 
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w»9  being  carried  on  in  Anfibria ;  I  spoke 
of  it  as  liayLng  occurred  and  as  being 
likely  to  occur,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  adTise  the  Ooyemment  to  listen  to 
those  timely  reforms  which  we  asked  of 
them  ;  but  I  do  deny 

WiLDA,  C.J. :  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
upon  you  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  two 
years  for  the  first  offence,  and  three 
months  for  the  last ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  you  yourself  enter  into  recog- 
nizances of  JOOL,  and  that  you  give  two 
sureties  of  601.  each  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behaviour  for  five  years  from 
the  expii-ation  of  the  term  of  your  impri- 
sonment. Tliat  length  of  time  is  added 
because  of  the  violence  of  the  expressions 
which  seem  to  me  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  public  security. 

With  respect  to  Joseph  WUUama 

The  Befendtmt  (/.  WUliams) :  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  wordH. 

Wilde,  C.  J.:  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you. 

The  Defendant  (/.  Williame)  i  It  is  not 
my  wish,  I  assure  your  lordship,  to  carry 
out  any  bombastic  ambition,  nor  is  it  my 
wish  to  insult  the  Court.  But  I  must  say 
that  in  some  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  your  lordship,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  a  working  man — a  man  who  has 
toiled  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four 
for  the  paltry  pittance  of  sixteen  shillings 
a  week.  Not  a  session  goes  by  but  what 
there  are  some  of  my  unfortunate  trade 
placed  at  this  bar  through  distress,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a 
system  of  theft.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Court,  but  I  do  most 
solemnly  before  this  assembly  state,  that 
if  I  had  heard  Fuesell  make  use  of  such  an 
expression  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  I  would 
have  insisted  in  throwing  him  out  of  the 
waggon ;  but  I  declare  upon  my  soul  the 
man  never  uttered  the  words ;  I  never  had 
fiye  minutes'  conversation  with  the  man 
in  the  course  of  my  life. 

WiLDK,  C. J. :  As  far  as  your  case  is 
concerned,  you  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  inducing  others.  You  were  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  active  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  did  the  most  to  excite  others  to 
follow  you.  If  you  have  laboured  thus 
hard  for  the  small  earnings  you  have 
stated,  with  the  ability  that  you  possess, 
it  is  singular.  It  would  make  one  fear 
that  your  ability  has  not  been  applied  in 
the  way  of  your  honest  and  lawful  em- 
ployment ;  but  this  is  clear,  you  could  not 
oenefit  your  situation  by  neglecting  your 
work,  and  by  attending  these  meetings 
from  time  to  time  and  making  inflam- 
matory harangues.  Therefore,  looking 
at  you  as  a  person  of  ability,  who  took  so 
leading  a  part  in  misleading  others  and 
inducing  them  to  form  these  associations 
for  the  mischievous  purpose  referred  to, 


the  sentence  likewise  upon  you  is,  that 
you  be  imprisoned  two  years  upon  the  first 
count,  and  one  week  upon  the  second 
count.  As  you  used  no  such  expression 
with  regard  either  to  murdering  the  police 
or  private  assassination  your  imprison- 
ment is  one  week,  and  that  you  enter  into 
recognizances  for  keeping  the  peace,  your- 
self in  lOOZ.  and  two  sureties  of  502.  each 
for  three  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
term. 

The  Defendant  (J.  Williams)  i  Then  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  imprison- 
ment for  ^ve  years  and  one  week  through 
my  poverty  and  distress. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  The  remission  of  the 
punishment  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
pronounce,  must  be  with  the  Crown. 

WUUam  John  Vernon,  you  have  been 
convicted 

The  Defendant  (TT.  /.  Vernon) :  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
jury  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  legal 
ingenuity  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral ;  for 
instance,  in  endeavouring  to  make  it 
appear  that  a  gentleman  because  he  had 
a  moustache  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  so 
associating  him  with  communism.  Like- 
wise, if  I  might  be  allowed,  and  the  rules 
of  the  Court  permitted  it,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  shown  distinctly  that  I  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  meeting. 

Wilde,  C.J. :  That  would  be  useless. 

The  D^endant  (Vernon) :  Then  I  will 
not  go  any  fui*ther  upon  that  point. 
The  meeting  was  not  a  Chartist  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
I  am  myself  an  avowed  Chartist,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  continue  so,  because 
I  think  a  roan  has  as  much  right 
to  hold  Chartist  opinions  as  Whig  or  Tory 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  the  Charter  involves 
little  more  change  in  the  present  re- 
presentative law  of  the  country,  than  that 
middle  class  movement  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  being  urged  by  many  of  the 
members  of  Parliament;  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  Government  may  be  presently 
adyocates  of  man^  of  those  reforms ; 
therefore  I  say  it  is  not  because  I  am  a 
Chartist  that  I  should  be  influenced  by 
bad  motives.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
WiUiams  at  his  own  expense,  or  that  of  a 
few  friends,  and  another,  Charles  M'Carthy, 
who  was  an  Irish  Confederate.  I  went  to 
the  meeting  out  of  perfect  curiosi^,  and 
the  eyidence  merely  proved  that  I  stood 
on  the  van  for  a  certain  number  of 
minutes;  I  certainly  did  not  feel  myself 
authorised  to  knock  down  an  individual 
for  speaking,  or  in  any  way  to  interrupt 
him .  When  the  assembly  moved  I  walked 
behind  as  was  proved  by  the  eyidence, 
sometimes  500  yards,  and  sometimes  more 
than  600  yards,  taking  no  part  in  the  pro- 
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oeBsion.  I  do  feel,  as  I  have  been  before 
the  world  for  Bome  time  as  a  political 
advocate,  it  is  excessively  hard,  almost 
amonnting  to  persecution,  that  I  should 
be  conyicted  for  merely  standinff  in  a  van, 
not  getting  up  to  hear  a  speech,  but  forced 
up  with  ten  or  twenty  other  persons  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  It  was 
asked,  why  not  bring  friends  to  prove  this  P 
They  would  have  been  iu  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  they  did  exactly  what  I  did,  and  for 
what  I  know  would  have  been  immediately 
pounced  upon.  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
excuse  these  remarks. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence VwTKm  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  in 
1002.,  with  two  sureties  in  50L,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  three  yettrs;  and  Sharpe,  who 
made  no  observations,  to  two  vears  and 
two  months'  imprifionment,  and  to  enter 
into  similar  recognizances.] 

The  Defenda/nt  {Frande  Looney) :  Mv 
lord,  before  you  pass  my  sentence,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Attorney- Qenercd  stated 
that  I  was  an  Irishman,  I  wish  to  state 
again  that  I  am,  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  AUomey- 
General  and  his  Government  have  governed 
mv  country  that  of  course  I  shall  take 
whatever  sentence  you  pass.  I  am  quite 
satisfied. 

Looney  received  the  same  sentence  as 
8ha/rpe. 

WiLDB,   O.J. :  Emeet  Charlee  Jones 

The  Defendant  (E.  0.  Jones) :  My  lord, 
before  your  lordship  passes  sentence  upon 
me,  I  have  some  observations  to  make, 
and  most  respectful  observations  they 
shall  be,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  right  which  a  person  possesses  of 
appealing  to  you  before  sentence  is  passed : 
not  because  I  am  afraid  of  standing  by 
the  consequences  of  what  I  ever  said  or  did, 
but  because  I  claim  at  the  hands  of  your 
lordship,  as  at  those  of  an  English  judge, 
that  fair  plaj  and  justice  which  I  am  sure 
your  lordiship  will  be  most  ready  to  con- 
cede. I  am  not  about  to  say  one  word  with 
reference  to  the  verdict,  or  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General,  but  would  beg  to 
refer  that  worthy  functionary  and  your 
lordship  to  a  letter  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  which  I  addressed  to  your  lordship, 
headed.  **  The  Eight  of  Public  Meeting," 
where  he  will  find  my  opinion  recorded  of 
the  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  this 
trial.  But,  my  lord,  I  will  refer  to  certain 
i*emarks  and  observations  that  have  fallen 
from  your  lordship,  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  I  have  puraued  at  public  meet- 
ings. And  of  course  I  did  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  those  observations  were 
put  forth  idly  by  your  lordship,  far  from 
it ;  they  were  doubtless  thrown  forth  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  show- 


ing to  your  lordship  that  you  were 
wrong  in  the  impression  under  which  you 
laboured;  and  if  I  can  prove  that  your 
lordship  was  wrong  in  labouring  under 
that  impression,  I  conceive  your  lordship 
will  look  upon  me  in  a  difierent  light 
from  that  in  which  you  would  otherwise 
look  upon  me,  and  shape  vour  sentence 
accordingly.  Your  lordship  has  stated 
that  I  never  at  any  public  meeting  I  at- 
tended brought  before  the  people  any 
sound  and  practical  system  for  their  social 
amelioration 

Wilde,  G.J. :  I  did  not  know  what  vou 
had  said  or  done  at  any  other  public 
meetings  than  those  before  the  Court. 

The  Defendant:  With  due  respect,  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  I  understood,  and  I 
think  the  Court  will  have  understood  your 
lordship  to  have  said,  that  we — taking  us 
en  masse — we  six  prisoners,  had  merely 
used  iuflammatoi*y  and  exciting  language, 
and  that  at  no  public  meeting — I  appeal 
to  your  recollection  of  your  own  words 

Wilde,  O.J. :  At  no  public  meeting 
before  the  Court,  because  1  never  heard  of 
your  name  except  at  this  public  meeting ; 
I  spoke,  therefore,  only  of  those  which 
were  proved  before  the  Court,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  others. 

The  Defendant  (Jones) :  Then  your  lord- 
ship has  accused  me  at  this  meeting  of 
using  merely  inflammatory  language,  and 
that  this  was  a  meeting  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion.  Your  lordship  will  recol- 
lect that  during  the  trial  it  has  been 
proved  that  many  meetings  were  held 
there  on  previous  Sundays;  those  meet- 
ings were  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  people's  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
removal  of  the  monopolies  of  the  land, 
the  Church,  the  franchise,  and  taxation, 
which  now  weigh  upon  the  people ;  and 
as  I  have  adverted  to  those  circumstances, 
as  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  all 
those  points  at  those  public  meetings — 
those  public  meetings  being  in  all  probs- 
bilitv  a  collection  of  the  majoritv  at  least 
of  the  same  persons  as  attended  othei* 
public  meetings,  because  it  was  a  meeting 
neld  in  the  same  locality,  convened  and 
summoned  in  the  same  way,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  persons  were  likely  to 
attend — I  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
I  was  not  merely  exciting  the  people 
there ;  that  I  was  not  merely  using  in- 
flammatory language  ;  but  that  I  bad  ex- 
pounded my  views,  those  views  being  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  law  and  order, 
at  the  previous  meetings,  and  that  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  advert  to  those 
matters  of  discussion  then  was,  because  I 
adverted  not  to  the  great  grievance  of  the 
age,  but  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  day, 
that  grievance  of  the  day  being  the  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
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the  brutal  conduct  of  the  police  on  three 
different  occasions.  Then,  in  explanation 
of  my  having  adverted  to  organization 
without  saying  what  the  organization 
was  to  produce  —  the  aRsembly  well 
knew  ftx>m  what  I  had  said  at  previous 
meetings  what  the  organization  was 
to  produce,  namely »  a  remission  of 
taxation  from  the  shopkeeper,  a  relief 
from  the  payment  of  poor-rate  from  the 
shopkeepin^  class,  an  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  settlement,  and 
entail,  and  a  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State.  My  auditory  were  well 
acquainted  with  my  views  on  these  sub- 
jects and  how  I  intended  to  enforce  them : 
they  knew  how  organization  was  to  en- 
force them ;  and,  as  your  lordship  has 
admitted,  throughout  that  speech  I 
never  said  that  that  organization 
should  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of 
violence,  but  alluded  to  the  objects 
which  I  had  advanced  before  at  meet- 
ings. Now  then,  my  lord,  your 
loi^hip  seems  to  be  labouring  under 
another  impression,  which  doubtless  may 
have  been  produced  on  your  mind  by  the 
AUom&y'C^enerai — that  I,  not  being  in 
that  position  of  suffering  or  misery,  must 
necessarily  be  a  base,  designing  man,  as  I 
did  nob  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  or 
want  as  they  were  felt  by  the  people  who 
were  there,  hungry  and  wretched;  as 
though  a  man  could  not  have  fine  feelings, 
as  though  a  man  could  not  have  Christian 
charity  to  feel  for  the  suffering  of  another, 
when  he  does  not  suffer  himself.  I  blush 
for  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  that 
the  AUomey'OenerdL  should  harbour  so 
base,  so  dastardly,  and  so  unmanly  a  sup- 
position. I  would  ask  whether  the  Attorney- 
General  never  feels  Christian  charity  ex- 
cept when  he  is  paid  for  itP  But,  my 
lord,  I  submit  that  I  was  more  entitled  to 
commendation,  that  I  had  a  greater  right 
to  speak  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
from  the  very  fact  that  I  did  not  feel  those 
Bufferings  myself;  I  was  more  entitled  to 
speak  upon  them  for  this  very  reason — 
that  I  could  speak  more  dispassionately, 
that  I  could  speak  more  calmly,  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  be  excited  into  the  ver- 
tex of  passion  and  likely  to  lead  people 
astray  in  speaking  from  excited  feelings, 
which  might  be  induced  from  suffering 
felt  by  mvself.  Now,  what  has  your  lor£ 
ship  saiaP  Your  lordship  appears  to 
have  countenanced  the  idea;  at  all 
events,  if  you  sentence  me  to  im- 
prisonment, if  you  sentence  me  to 
punishment,  your  lordship,  I  humbly 
submit,  has  no  right  to  sentence  me  to  a 
blot  upon  my  character ;  for,  let  me  observe, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  stand  as  a  criminal 
here;  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate 
of   the     British   constitution,    and    the 


right  of  public  meetings  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  trial  to-day  and  is  sealed  by 
these  prosecutions  —  your  lordship  has 
countenanced  the  supposition  that  I  ad- 
vocated the  general  division  of  property, 
and  that  when  I  said  the  nose  of  the  rich 
man  should  be  brought  to  the  grindstone, 
I  advocated  the  absurdity  of  not  elevating 
the  poor  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, by  making  them  partakers  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industrv,  but  that  I 
wished  to  take  from  the  rich  man,  that  I 
wished  to  deprive  the  Buke  of  Buchmgham 
of  his  fortune — I  beg  his  pardon,  the 
Duke  of  Bttckmgham  has  deprived  himself 
of  it  already — that  I  wished  to  deprive  the 
aristocracy  of  their  property ;  that  I  de- 
nounced the  jury  class,  the  shopkeeping 
class,  the  trading  class  with  the  rich ; 
whereas,  when  I  am  in  prison,  look 
through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  Star, 
look  through  the  columns  of  the  Manehes- 
ter  Exa/rniner  of  the  10th  of  last  month, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  have  appealed  to  the 
people  on  behalf  of  the  inry  class  and  on 
behalf  of  the  trading  class.  I  wish  the 
jury  to  read  the  Maneheeter  Examiner  of 
the  10th  of  last  month ;  read  the  supple- 
ment, and  you  will  see  my  speech  re- 
ported there,  where  I  say  that,  under  the 
head  of  monopolists,  under  the  name  of 
the  rich,  I  do  not  mean  those  who  are 
virtually  poor,  I  do  not  mean  those  who 
are  being  ruined  by  poor-i*ate  and  taxation 
by  Her  Majesl^'s  Ghovemment,  I  do  not 
mean  the  shopxeepers,  I  do  not  mean  the 
gentlemen  of  that  class  who  have  been 
judges  of  me  to-day.  Now,  my  lord,  I 
submit  that  instead  of  advocating  a  divi- 
sion of  property,  instead  of  advocating  the 
tearing  away  from  the  rich  their  propertv, 
I  have  suggested  those  means  by  which, 
without  any  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  property,  without  the  remotest  infringe- 
ment of  any  vested  right  in  the  country, 
without  the  remotest  injury  being  done  to 
any  nobleman  in  England,  the  poor  man 
who  is  now  driven  to  be  a  competitor  in 
the  labour  market,  would  be  placed  in 
independence  on  the  land,  by  which  the 
working  classes  would  be  entirely  relieved 
of  poor  rate,  by  which  the  tradino^  classes 
would  be  relieved  from  an  undue  weight  of 
taxation,  and  by  which,  without  competing 
with  foreign  traders,  a  home  trade  would 
be  created  which  would  bring  prosperity 
to  the  honourable  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men of  England. 

Now  your  lordship  has  remarked  that 
the  luxuries  of  the  aristocracy  against 
which  I  inveighed  were  calculated  to  do 
the  people  good.  Your  lordship's  words 
were  these.  Can  the  rich  man  spend 
wealth  better  than  by  employing  the 
poorP  Deprive  the  rich  man  of  his 
carriage,     and     where    would     be    tiie 
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employment  for  the  poorP  Look  at  the 
iron  employed  by  it,  said  yonr  lordihip, 
and  yon  made  some  other  similar  re- 
marks. I  do  not  wish  to  set  my  judgment 
up  in  opposition  to  yonr  lordship's,  but  I 
ask — I  shall  not  detain  yonr  lordship 
many  minutes  in  yindication  of  my  cha- 
racter as  a  political  man,  or  as  a  public 
character — I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain what  I  really  did  say  upon  this 
question.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Chartism  ;  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  yiolence,  or  whether  a  country 
has  a  right  to  reyolt ;  I  will  do  nothing 
which  can  offend  the  most  tender  preju- 
dices of  the  Attorney' General  who  has  gone 
to  sleep,  and  therefore  I  need  not  fear 
offending  him ;  I  will  not  do  anything  to 
create  any  feeling  of  this  sort ;  but,  my 
lord,  you  haye  stated  that  the  rich  can- 
not do  better  than  spend  their  money  in 
furniture,  in  equipages,  in  horses  and  in 
carriages.  I  deny  it.  I  contend  that  the 
keeping  of  footmen,  the  keeping  of  grooms, 
the  keeping  of  studs,  and  luxuriance  in 
furniture  is  injurious  to  the  jury-class,  is 
injurious  to  the  shop-keeping  chuss,  and  is 
injurious  to  the  great  majoruy  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  I  will  proye  it  in  this  way. 
My  lord,  what  does  wealth  arise  from? 
Wealth  is  not  money ;  wealth  is  produce, 
wealth  is  food  principally,  and  those  manu- 
factures which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort of  indiyiduals.  Well,  my  lord,  what 
does  food  arise  from  P  From  two  things 


WiLDB,  C.J. :  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  at 
all  adyancing  the  only  object  for  which  I 
can  hear  you.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
political  economy  with  you  ;  you  haye  your 
notions  upon  the  subject  and  are  at  liberty 
to  retain  them.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  giye  me  any  reasons  why  I 
should  re-consider  that  which,  when  I  re- 
tired, it  seemed  to  me  the  case  called  for, 
I  should  be  obliged,  but  to  enter  upon 
questions  of  that  kind  is  useless.  You  are 
much  too  firmly  rooted  in  your  mind  for 
anything  from  me  to  haye  any  effect  I  dare 
say.  It  is  no  use  deliyering  a  political 
harangue  here  when  I  am  anxiously  lis- 
tening to  see  whether  I  can  disooyer  any 
ground  which  ought  to  regulate  my  dis- 
cretion. I  shall  feel  myself  much  adyan- 
taged  if  you  will  do  that,  but  not  witih  the 
sort  of  harangue  with  which  you  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  Drfendant  (Jones) :  If  your  lordship 
will  allow  me  to  obserye  this,  I  will  not  go 
on 

WiLDB,  O.J.:  I  am  only  looking  anxiously 
to  see  what  discretion  [  ought  to  exercise 
as  between  you  and  the  public,  and  if  you 
will  assist  me  in  that,  I  shall  feel  it  a  great 
adyantage. 


The  Defendant  (Jones) :  The  object  I  had 
in  yiew  was  this — that  if  as  a  pablio 
teacher  I  am  not  a  safe  man  to  be  abroad, 
I  conoeiye  your  lordship  will  gire  me  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  so  much 
longer  period  than  you  would  otherwise 
do  if  your  mind  was  relieyed  from  the 
opinion  that  I  am  a  mere  adyenturer,  that 
I  am  a  decided  demagogue,  or  a  man  in- 
stilling foul  doctrines  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Now  if  I  can  explain  briefly 
without  occupying  your  lordship's  time, 
withont  deliyoring  a  lecture  to  your  lord- 
ship, what  I  haye  taught,  and  what  are 
the  yiews  I  haye  taught  the  people,  I 
think  your  lordship  will  then  look  upon 
me  in  a  different  light.  Your  lordship 
has  had  brought  under  your  notice  perhaps 
yiolent  language,  perhaps  inflammatory 
harangues,  but  if  on  the  contrary  you  had 
had  other  obseryations  of  mine  brought 
before  your  notice,  your  lordship's  opinion 
of  the  humble  indiyidual  now  standing  at 
the  bar  would  be  yery  different  fVom 
what  it  is  at  present.  The  Attorney-General 
has  just  seized  hold  and  taken  adyantage 
of  one  speech  which  does  not  propagate 
doctrines  of  social  or  political  ameliora- 
tion. It  is  according  to  that  speech  yon 
judfi^e  me — you  will  sentence  the  man  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  you  form  of  the 
man.  If  a  just  estimation  of  the  man 
cannot  be  formed  by  that  one  speech  alone, 
but  must  be  formed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
that  man's  life,  as  your  lordnhip  yourself 
has  said  when  you  state  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  speech  to  which  regard  is  to  be  had 
but  also  to  attendant  circumstances,  other 
speeches  which  haye  been  deltyered  are 
some  of  those  attendant  circumstaucee  to 
which  you  must  have  regard,  and  there- 
fore I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship 
that  if  I  explain  to  you  the  doctrines  I 
haye  propounded  to  the  poor,  you  will 
consider  that  you  will  go 

Wilde,  C.J. :  It  is  the  doctrine  that  you 
propounded  at  the  meeting  which  is  in 
eyiaence ;  that  is  all  I  haye  to  do  with.  It 
matters  not  whaf  you  had  said  to  other 
people,  but  what  you  said  to  these  people, 
and  what  was  the  tendency  of  that.  It 
was  only  upon  that  I  remarked,  and  I  haye 
no  knowledge  beyond  that. 

The  Defendant  (Jonee) :  Then  I  will  only 
bow  to  the  decision  of  your  lordship.  I 
will  merely  obserye  this— that  I  may  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  deliyering 
a  certain  speech.  Howeyer,  no  one  has  a 
right  at  the  same  time  that  I  receiye  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  to  cast  an 
imputation  upon  my  character,  wbioh, 
when  I  am  imprisoned,  it  will  be  out  of  my 
power  to  answerer  reply  to,  and  therefore 
when  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  I  am  accused  of 
being  a  diyider  of  property,  an  enemy  to 
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social  order,  and  a  spoliater  of  the  lioh,  I 
think  that  is  a  seiitenoe  to  poniBhment 
.  which  I  onghfc  not  to  be  subject  to,  unless 
it  was  proved  I  had  been  such.  Not  a 
single  proof  of  the  kind  is  advanced,  yet 
the  assertion  is  maintained,  therefore  I  am 
endeavouring  to  relieve  myself,  perhaps, 
from  that  involuntary  sentence  which  your 
lordship  is  passing,  namely,  a  condemna- 
tion of  my  character  as  a  public  teacher, 
by  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make. 
I  do  not  wish  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  I 
have  (as  the  Attorney'  Oeneral  has  observed) 
the  courage  to  bear  the  penaltjr  of  what  I 
have  done,  but  I  certainly  do  wish  that  no 
misapprehension  should  obtain  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  ol»ect  I  had  in  view 
or  the  principles  I  inculcated  and  tanght. 
And  as  the  press  will  report  whatever  is  to 
my  disadvantage — I  know  of  only  one 
paper  in  Scotland  and  one  in  England 
which  will  report  that  which  is  to  my  ad- 
vantage—I think  your  lordship  will  have 
some  leniency  at  least  if  I  am  not  legally 
enticled  to  make  these  observations,  in 
permitting  me  to  make  them. 

WiLBB,  C.J. :  You  are  not  here  to  speak 
for  a  newspaper. 

The  Defendant  (Jonee):  Decidedly  not, 
but  I  am  here  to  vindicate  my  character. 

Wilde,  G.J. :  At  present  the  duty  which 
rests  upon  you  is  to  point  out  any  circum- 
stance in  the  evidence  before  me  which 
ought  to  ameliorate  the  sentence  passed 
upon  you.  All  the  rest  looks  like  talking 
here  for  the  newspapers.  We  ought  here 
to  forget  the  newspapers. 

The  D€{fendant  Uonee) :  If- you  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  that,  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity.  I  thought 
your  lordship  said  I  was  not  to  allude  to 
the  evidence  before  you. 

Wilde,  0.  J. :  The  jury  have  believed 
that  evidence.  Now  consistently  with  the 
truth  of  that  evidence  as  verified  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  any  remarks  you  have 
to  make  to  me  which  should  regulate  m^ 
judgment  in  the  sentence,  will  be  perti- 
nent and  useful;  but  as  to  making  any 
remarks  that  they  may  be  read  in  a  news- 
paper in  answer  either  to  what  I  have  said 
or  anyone  else,  it  is  perfectly  useless.  As 
far  as  I  am  concemeid,  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  you.  All  I  know  is,  that  which  is 
proved  in  evidence  in  this  case.  I  know 
nothing  of  you  beyond  that,  and  I  can  per- 
mit nothing  to  operate  upon  my  judgment 
except  what  is  in  evidence.  You  are  a 
person  evidently  competent  to  express 
your  ideas ;  you  may  have  addressed  many 
speeches  at  many  times.  Of  coarse  the 
AUomey'Qeneral  would  not  interfere  with 
those  speeches.    You  have  addressed  one 


speech  at  a  public  meeting  to  considerable 
numbers;  you  have  there  recommended 
a  certain  course  to  be  taken;  you  have 
pointed  out  the  possible  result  of  that 
course.  Yon  refer  to  nothing  which  you 
had  said  at  any  other  time,  so  that  those 
of  the  3,000,  more  or  less,  who  miffht  have 
heard  yon,  had  no  means  of  judgiug  of 
your  meaning  or  your  intentions  or  your 
objects,  except  that  which  you  there  stated. 
That  speech  being  brought  before  the 
Attorney- General,  he  thought  it  calculated 
to  mislead  those  who  were  present,  to  lead 
them  into  crimes,  and  to  subject  them  to 
punishment.  And  the  speech  does  not 
contain  any  matter   indicating  that  the 

Eerson  who  delivered  it  was  inflaenced 
y  right  feelings  and  right  objects,  and 
was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  and  consti- 
tutional right.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
speech  to  have  been  made,  judging  from 
its  contents — and  having  no  other  moans 
of  judging— the  speech  to  have  been  made 
with  bad  intentions  calculated  to  produce 
public  mischief,  the  AUamey*  General  pro- 
secuted that,  without  casting  any  other 
slur  that  I  am  aware  of  than  the  applica- 
tion of  that  speech  to  a  person  apparently 
connected  with  the  men  who  called  the 
meeting,  and  usin?  that  meeting  for  a  bad 
purpose.  What  I  have  to  look  at  is  this — 
what  was  the  speech  there  delivered  which 
is  contained  on  the  face  of  this  indictment? 
what  was  its  tendency  to  public  mischief 
delivered  by  a  person  perfectly  competent 
from  education  and  from  natural  powers 
to  express  his  meaning  fully,  to  guard  it 
where  it  required  guarding,  to  leave  it  at 
larg^  where  it  was  not  his  object  to  guard 
itP  Taking  vou  therefore  to  be  a  person 
possessed  of  those  powers,  addressing  a 
promiscuous  meeting,  and  using  the  lan- 
guage you  did  use,  which  language  is,  un- 
fortunatelv,  nut  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tions you  nave  professed  here,  yet  taking 
the  language  as  it  stands — bringing  the 
nose  of  the  rich  man  to  the  grindstone  and 
other  matters  of  that  sort,  the  jury  have 
thought  that  the  intention  imputed  by  the 
indictment  is  true.  I  am  bound  to  act 
upon  that,  and  therefore  the  sentence 
upon  you  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  yon  find  two  sureties  of  1501. 
each  to  keep  the  peace  for  two  years,  and 
to  enter  into  recogniEances  yourself  in 
200Z. 

The  D^endant  (Jones) :  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship good  night,  with  the  motto  of  "  The 
Charter  and  no  surrender." 

Mathbials  kadb  use  op.-— The  above 
report  is  abridged  from  the  shorthand 
notes  preserved  at  the  Treasury. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  O'DOHERTY. 


Trials  of  Kevin  Izod  O'Dohbrty  for  Treason  Felony,  at  the  Com- 
mission Court,  Green  Street,  Dublin. 

First  Trial  before  Pioot,  C.B.,  and  Pennefather,  B.,  August  9,  10, 

11,  1848. 

Second  Trial  before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and  Pennefather,  B.,  August  17, 

18,  19,  1848. 

Third  Trial  before  Torrens,  and  Crampton,  JJ.,  October  30,  31, 

AND  November  1,  1848. 

In  Angiut  1848,  KeTin  Uod  O'Dohertj,  one  of  the  registered  proprietors  and  pabli^hen  of  the 
Iriih  7^ribune  newspaper,  was  indicted  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12.  (the  Treason  Felony  Act 
1848(a)  )  for  feloniously  compassiuj?  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen^ 
ftc,  and  expressing,  uttering,  and  declaring  such  compassings  by  publishing  certain  articles  in  the 
Irish  Tibiae,  one  of  which  was  proved,  at  the  second  and  third  trials,  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 
At  the  two  first  trials  tlie  juries  disagreed  ;  at  the  third  trial,  verdict,  **  Guilty." 

Held:— 

1.  TreawHoble  intent — Newspaper  evidence  against  proprietor. 

On  the  first  trial  —evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  registered  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  containing  incitements  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  was  prima  facie,  but  not 
conclusive  evidence  against  him  of  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c. 

2.  Compassing  to  levy  war— Insurrection  for  general  purpose. 

On  the  third  trial — an  intent  to  raise  a  general  insurrection  for  a  general  purpose, 
viz.,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  harvest  from  Ireland,  would  be  a  compassing  Xo 
levy  war  against  the  Queen  in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her  measures  and  counsels. 

3.  Challenge  to  the  array — Religion  ofJurorsili) — Evidence, 

On  the  second  trial — it  is  good  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array  that  the  sheriff  has 
selected  the  jurors  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  rejected  other  persons  because  they 
belonged  to  a  different  religion;  the  existence  of  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
numliN^r  of  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  religion  on  the  jurors'  book  of  the  year  and 
the  number  of  such  persons  on  the  panel,  may  be  evidence  that  the  sheriff  has  selected 
persons  on  account  of  their  religion ;  the  religion  of  the'  persons  on  the  jurors'  book  and 
on  the  panel,  must  be  strictly  proved  in  each  case,  and  evidence  of  repute  is  inadmissible. 

(a)  Short  title  nnder  Short  Titles  Act,  1892.    See  above,  p.  599i». 
{h)  See  Beg  v.  John  Mitchell  above,  p.  599. 


At  the  AMgQBi  Sesdons  of  the  Oommis- 
sion  Oonrt,  weeu  Street,  Dublin,  before 
FiooT,  G.B.,  and  PsHinBPATHER,  B.,  the 
flnrand  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
JDublin  found  true  bills  for  treason  felony 
against  Charle$  Oanan  Duffy,  of  the  Nation 
newspaper ;  John  Martin,  registered  pro- 
prietor of  the  Irish  Felon  newsptaper; 
and  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  and  Miohard 
D*AUon  Williams,  registered  proprietors 
of  the  Irish  Tribune  newspaper. 

Wednesday,  August  9. 

O^Doherty  was  first  put  on  trial. 

C^ounsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney^ 
General  (Bight  Hon.  /.  JBT.  Monahan),{a) 
BoUoitor  •  Qeneral  (Bight  Hon.  John 
Haiehdl),  {h)    Baldwin,    Q.C.,    Serjeant 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 
(6)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 


0*Brien,(a)  White$ide,q,C.,(b)  Plimtorf,Q.O., 
Sfnyly,  Q.C.,  Pennefather,  and  Perrin, 

Ciounsel  for  the  prisoner:  laaae  Suit, 
Q.C.,  Holmes,  Sir  (7.  0*Loghlen,  and 
John  0'Hagan,{c) 

Indictmbnt. 

County  of  the  CHty  of  Dublin,  1  The  jurors  for 
to  wit.  J  our    Lady    the 

Queen  upon  their  oath  present  that  Kevin  laod 
()*Doherty  of  Hamilton-row  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  gentleman  after  the  passins  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereisn 
Lady  Queen  Victoria  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
better  security  of  the  Crown  and  Government  of 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Justioe  of  Q.B. 

(b)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
(e)  Afterwards    additional    Judge    of    the 

Supreme  Ck>urt  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and 
Judge  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 
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the  United  Kiogdom"  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  raid 
Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria  wiih  force  and 
arms  at  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  tbe  county 
of  tbe  city  of  Dublin  within  the  United  Kingdom 
feloniously  did  compass  imagine  invent  devise 
and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  from  tbe  style  honour  and  my  si  name 
of  the  Imperial  "Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
tbe  said  felonious  compassing  imagination  in 
vention  device  and  intcDtion  he  the  raid  Kevin 
Ixod  O'Doherty  then  and  there  feloniously  did 
express  utter  ard  declare  by  then  and  there 
feloniously  publishing  certain  printings  in  a 
certain  number  of  a  certain  public  newspaper 
called  the  Irish  Tribune  one  of  which  said 
printings  is  as  follows  that  is  to  say 

Ottr  Harvest  Prospects, 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  assurances 
reach  us  of  an  abundant  harvest,  and  cries  of 
plenty  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  well-oi^h 
famished  people,  filling  their  hearts  with  nnde* 
floed  hope  and  joy ;  brigfatening»  in  their  deso- 
late homes,  the  wan  and  bagoard  eye  of  many  a 
starving  mother,  whilst  the  happy  echo  flushes, 
with  a  momentary  glow  of  hodih,  the  pale 
cheeks  of  their  skeleton  children ;  and  from 
north  to  south  tbe  midnight  air  resounds  with 
the  cries  issuing  from  the  forms  of  what  once 
were  men,  on  hended  knees,  with  arms  out- 
stretched to  Heaven,  imploring  its  mercy,  that 
ill  the  ripeness  of  the  growing  com  fields  their 
hitter  cup  of  misery  may  pass  away. 

And  shall  it  ?  Oh  I  'tis  ditticult  to  reflect  with 
calmness  upon  such  a  question,  and  standing 
upon  our  own  ^oil,  to  re^^olve  within  oursel^rs 
the  prohsble  destiny  of  the  food  which  we  h'- 
hold  rapidly  ripening  in  the  sunshiue.  and  has- 
tening to  the  sickle  aod  the  pruuing-knife  —and 
casting  our  eyes  into  futuriiy,  question  whether 
unhom  getiCrations  of  Irishmen  shall  offer  up, 
yearly,  thanksgiving  for  a  crop  destined  to  pre- 
serve them  fr«»m  tbe  racking  tortures  of  starva- 
tion, with  the  horriiying  accompaniments  of  the 
poor-honse  and  the  fever- shed  ;  whether  future 
historians  will  record  it  amid  the  exulting  paeans 
of  an  emancipated  nation,  as  the  la^t  plank  of 
the  constitution  in  whose  defence  was  scourged 
from  the  land,  by  tneir  enraged  and  maddened 
forefather!*,  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  tyranny 
that  ever  disgraced  the  earth,  or  prostrated  its 
f  ictims  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowliest  animals; 
or,  shudderiog  as  the  conception  is,  sbail  •'lavery 
and  degradation  for  yet  another  year  leave  its 
imprint  upon  us,  and  shall  we,  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  patieuce  that  is,  in  truth,  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  for  the  finger  of  scorn  and  derision  to 
be  pointed  at,  witness  our  jackal  foe  drive  from 
our  fields,  and  from  before  oiur  very  eyes,  our 
sheep  and  our  oxen,  and  the  com  thereof  to  thrive 
and  fatten  upon,  whilst  they  torture  their  hellish 
minds  for  inventions  to  aid  the  gallows,  exter- 
mination, emigration,  the  prison,  or  the  fever- 
shed  to  rid  themselves  by  wholesale  of  theur 
serfs,  and  nourish  the  next  crop  with  the  marrow 
and  the  bones  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ? 

b'orbid  it,  Heaven.  No ;  the  strong  men  of  i 
this  land,  who,  detipite  the  almost  superhuman  I 
eflorta  of  the  enemy,  are  the  millions  still  whose  j 
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souls  are  not  yet  lost  to  the  dignity  of  manhood 
by  the  slavish  coutact  with  the  pound  of  yellow 
meal  ~ whose  hearts  have  not  yet  withered  iuto 
decay  under  tbe  blighting  influence  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  whose  blood  quickens  with  the  long 
pent-up  fire  of  revenge  :  these  men  have  rent 
the  uir  with  one  unanimous  and  defiant  shout — 
and  again  gladden  our  eves  by  displaying  the 
bold  front  ol  '4.3 — urged  forward  by  redoubled 
energy,  ana  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  revenge 
to  save  the  coming  harvest,  and  ease  their 
longing  thirst  deep,  deep  in  the  blood  of  the 
English  foe. 

Two  short  months  will  scarce  elapse  until  the 
period  for  this  life  or  death  struggle  will  be  upon 
us,  and  it  behoves  every  man  who  has,  or  is  de- 
termined to  stake  his  life  upon  the  issue,  to  see 
that  no  coward  policy  of  headers  prevent  the 
execution  of  bis  last  will  and  testament  We 
are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  people  are 
not  prepared  individually  to  enter  upon  this 
stru^le.  We  assert  that  they  are  fully  pre- 
pare, and  have  been  long  prepared ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  and  justice  of  the  cause, 
we  maintain  that  one  hour  should  not  be  lost 
after  the  tying  of  the  last  sheaf  of  com  to  invoke 
the  Grod  of  battles,  and  trust  to  his  mercy  for 
aid  to  a  people  struggling  for  the  last  remnant 
of  life  and  liberty. 

But  althougn  oonvinc<^  of  this  entire  and 
individual  preparedness  of  the  people,  we  are  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  paramount  necessity 
there  exists  that  the  necessary  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  give  a  simultaneous  practical 
effect  to  it. 

This  CHU  clearly  be  accomplished  only  under 
the  direction  of  a  council,  in  whom  the  entire 
people  will  have  implicit  oontidence;  whose 
influence  will  extend  throughout  the  lejgth  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  wbose  fiat  will  call 
forth  at  anv  moment  the  universal  people*  Our 
prospects  in  this  regard  we  confess  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy  about :  we  see  th>  symp- 
toms on  the  part  of  tiie  leading  men  of  the 
movement  in  this  direction.  Whiht  starvation 
and  extermination  flourish  apace,  we  find  the 
Confedention  dissolved,  the  Confederate  leaders 
standing  with  folded  arms,  hesitating  to  obey  the 
unanimous  call  to  aoiiou  of  the  entire  country, 
in  deference  to  whom,  quotha  I  to  a  clique  of 
imbecile  cow.trds  or  traitors  who  meet  on  Bui^h- 
quay,  and  dare  still  to  trifle  for  their  own  selfish 
purpojies  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
putting  off,  and  again  putting  off  the  execution 
of  their  will,  to  try  if  one  voice  will  sanction 
the  continuance  of  famine  and  moral  force,  and 
doubtless  expecting,  on  bended  knees,  to  re- 
ceive from  Victoria,  in  Dublin  Castle,  the 
reward  of  their  perfidious  delay,  in  aiding  thereby 
her  and  ner  minions  in  their  ill-concealed  effort 
to  enjoy  yet  a  little  their  unhallowed  plunder, 
by  smothering  in  ambient  smiles,  and  the 
frippery  of  a  court  the  indignant  remonstrances, 
the  determination  of  this  people.  We  warn 
those  wretches  to  beware  lest  they  be  torn  piece- 
meal in  common  with  the  loyalty  they  so  cherish, 
and  turning  from  them,  we  again  ask,  why  is 
not  the  council  of  three  hundred,  which  alone  is 
required  to  save  the  country  and  the  harvest, 
proceeded  with. 
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All  4he  mat  •eftpMt  towns  «€  the  mofh  mi4 
west  haTo  oeolared  for  prompt  and  naited  aetioo. 
Why  is  not  the  election  of  the  coancil  proceeded 
with  in  these  towns — in  I  >uhiin,  Cork,  L'merick, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  Youghal,  Galway,  and 
others  ?  in  the  streets  and  on  the  quays  of  which 
every  ounce  of  food  must  be  contested  that  the 
enemy  ^yill  attempt  to  rob  the  country  oil  We 
call  upon  Smith  O'Brien — we  call  upon  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  to  rouse  iVom  his  apathy  and, 
demandiufr  the  suffrages  of  the  Dobtin  people, 
take  the  initiative  in  this  good  work — we  call 
upon  the  Dublm  clubs  forthwith  to  meet  and 
demand  of  the  latter  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  perfect  whatever  arrange aients  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  thait  portion  of  the 
harvest  destined  by  the  enemy  for  the  poft  of 
Dublin.  They  buve  peculiar  clainie  on  him, 
kicked  and  cuffed  as  they  have  been  in  their 
division  and  their  weakness  by  the  bullying, 
blue-coated  mercenaries  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
obeyipg  h's  directions,  as  be  has  claims  on  them, 
obliged,  as  he  has  been,  to  suffer  ind^nities  at 
the  hands  of  those  gentry,  for  vindicating  their 
rights  as  citiaens. 

We  will  be  told,  periiaps,  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  forward  step— that 
the  League  must  be  perfected,  and  a  ^ain  of 
organization  extend  throughout  the  entire 
country,  before  the  election  of  the  grand  council 
can  be  commenced,  all  which,  be  it  remembered, 
giust  have  the  previous  sanction  of  the  afore- 
said clique  on  the  Goal-qnay.  If  this  saicidical 
policy  be  permitted,  the  League  will  be  per- 
fected, we  have  no  doubt,  and  a  power  organised 
sufficient  to  protect  the  harvest  towards  the  ides 
of  March  next  or  the  following  September. 

This  League  should  not  be  waited  foi^— we 
have  no  confidence  in  it.  The  country  has  no 
confidence  in  it.  Who,  we  ask,  in  the  ponses- 
sion  of  their  faculties,  will  risk  their  lives  and 
the  hopes  of  their  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  consisting  one-hair  of  the  tag-rag 
and  bob-tail  of  Burgh-quay,  whose  attempts  at 
condnctiug  the  national  movement  have  met 
with  the  well-merited  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
entire  country  ?  This  L  ague,  we  grant,  must 
be  formed,  and  its  oil-and-spirit  committee  meet 
to  soothe  down  prejudices  and  extinguish  the 
remnants  of  faction  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  by  connecting  in  local  union  the  entire 
people  now  moved  by  one  soul — ^by  one  pur- 
pose ;  yet  thi^  nei^essity  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
formation,  where  possible,  of  the  g^nd  council 
or  executive,  in  whom  alone  the  entire  country 
will  have  confidence,  and  whose  guidance  alone 
they  will  obey. 

What  better  instruments,  we  ask,  could  the 
Ijcague  select  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission — the  organization  of  the  country  in  the 
localities  we  have  before  named — than  men 
selected  by  the  people  in  these  localiti^H  to  re- 
present them  in  the  council  of  three  hundred  ? 
Klected  now,  these  men  would  at  once  enter 
upon  their  allotted  duties,  which  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  should  be  deferred  until  the 
council  met.  Kvery  elected  representative  should 
take  his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  council 
(if  it  is  intended  to  be  a  band  fide  one,  which 
the  appearance  of  a  policeman,  or  a  red- coat,  or 


ten  thousand  polieemen,  or  red-eoata,  wifi  sot 
affright  irom  its  duty),  armed  with  the  fuU  con- 
fidence and  the  previously  weH  Nseertaiiied  de- 
termination of  the  people  whom  he  represents, 
to  aid  and  support  him  through  every  daafrer 
at  the  hazard  of  their  livea.  To  bring  aboot 
this  mutunl  understanding  will  not  be  the  work 
of  a  day.  It  will,  on  the  oontratfy,  in  the  iatge 
towns  and  cities,  afforil  ample  oeetipatiefn  to 
both  the  people  and  the  men  who  wiH  represent 
them  between  this  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest. 
The  efaosen  few  should  eontinaaUy  mix  amongst 
their  oonstitnents,  stiiring  up  the  laiy  and  re- 
straining  the  impetuous,  forwardiag  liie  arma- 
ment and  the  organiiation ;  laying  ihe  train,  in 
fact,  which,  lighted  by  them,  Aovdd  the  neces- 
sities of  the  co'intry  reqnire  it,  and  the  eonndl 
sanction  it,  will  blase  forth  into  armed  and 
simultaneous  insarrection  throughout  the.  length 
and  breMkh  of  their  retpeotiv«  foeafilaea. 

WecaUnpoD  the  people  of  l>uUin,«8  tk^f 
ralue  their  lives,  tlieir  liberties,  and  4ihe  happ 
nets  of  their  homes,  and  woiild  desire  to  aea 
famine  and  peatileaee  hanifhed  for  ever  firoa 
their  roil,  to  take  this  matter  into  their  hands ; 
and,  a  their  leaders  will  aot  more,  to  t^e  die 
lead  themselves  and  prepare,  in  a  finiBg  manner, 
tiirongh  thA  months  of  their  reprasentativea  in 
this  oouneil,  to  tell  tiiis  royal  lady  who  we  are 
told  is  abont  to  visit  this  ill-fated  shove,  ^ 
blandishments  to  soothe  us  into  contented  obedi- 
ence to  British  rule,  that  tke  eratim  wkitk  wiM 
ttamd  in  thi  wtof  9f  the  iritk  IMOpk  ri^kikm§ 
and  ruling  themsewe$f  and  satnng  ike  AorvesC 
of  ihi§  year  of  1848  fm-  their  nee  and  kemefiiy 
nuitt  perish. 

A,nd  one  otiier  of  which  said  printii^  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say — 

C4mra{fe. 
"  Be  sUrring  as  the  time ;  be  fijns  vitb  fire  I  ^ 

There  is  no  nobler  attribute  of  onr  hnmaoity 
than  courage.  It  was  this  loify  sentiment-- 
designated  viWiie  by  the  Bomaas,  to  exprcas 
their  sense  of  its  superior  exoellenee — which 
e^er  earned  for  the  heroes  and  a«i(ions  of  anti- 
quity the  hiffhest  renown ;  it  is  a  quali^  which 
has,  at  all  times,  engaged  the  respect,  and  won 
the  admiration  oif  the  world  ;  and  even  in  these, 
oar  own  moet  degenerate  days,  it^  at  lea«t,  can 
still  be  recognised — still  paid  homage  to.  Iiook 
at  tlie  muster-roll  of  the  renowned  of  this  eavf  h, 
and  say,  does  it  contain  a  name  to  which  ia  not 
attached  the  memory  of  some  deed  of  daring — 
some  manifestation  of  true  oonrage?  Not  one  I 
All  truly  great  men  muet  have  been  brave. 
Courage  not  only  secnres  a  certain  amoont  of 
greatness  of  soul  to  its  possensor,  iirespeeuve  of 
all  other  qualities,  g(^  or  bad,  but  its  privation 
destroys  for  ever  all  possibility  of  effecting 
grand  achievements.  Without  the  poesemion 
of  courage,  in  fact — active  and  ft'aHess  courage 
— ^nothing  truly  virtuous,  diidinguisbiiig.  or 
good,  can  be,  or  ever  has  been,  accomplish*^. 

A  division  of  oourage  into  ''moral*  mnd 
**  physical  **  has  been  made,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  supposed,  that  a  man  may  be 
*'  morally  "  and  not  ^  physically  **  brave.  This 
is  a  great  srrwrt  -the  distinetlsn  is  wholly  ( 
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flcial  «iid  mireal.  fhe  nan  whose  mons/ 
ecmrage  ki  great  enoit|Efi  to  make  him  assert 
the  trnth  at  all  risks,  hy  pt^n  or  monrh,  wouM, 
most  assaredlj,  as  holdljr  vindicate  it  by  the 
sword,  did  a  necessity  for  such  arise.  Brave 
men — whether  their  valour  be  displa^'ed  in  the 
closet,  waging  war  upon  the  mustr  and  obsolete 
theories  of  *  governments,"  and  uie  abuses  and 
superstitions  of  the  '* schools*'  and  of  "autho- 
rity," or  on  the  bartle-4eld,  burling  defiance  and 
death  at  some  hated  tyranny — are  still,  believe 

us,  BB(ITB«RB  ALL. 

The  instances  of  heroic,  self-^ncrificing  intre- 
pidity, and  total  disregard  of  all  personal  eou- 
sequeuces,  afforded  by  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  of  Italy,  in  the  pertormance  of  the 
rough  and  stubbarn  woilc  they  have  had  occa- 
sion lately  tp  go  through,  are  worthj  of  the 
most  profound  admiration.  Indeed,  we  much 
qnetttion  if  any  thing  at  all  like  a  juht  apprecia- 
tion of  their  grandeur  and  dignity  can  be  enter- 
tained by  those — ftuch  as  we — who  do  not  possess 
•  similar  sentiment  themselves.  For  that  we  do 
ao(— very  deplorable  an  admission  as  it  is  to  he 
oblij^ed  to  make — ^is  unfortunately  but  too  true, 
and  the  truth  must  be  told  at  all  hazards.  Thrre 
is  a  sad  and  lamentable  deOHeney  in  ths  matter 
of  commoQ  courage  among  the  Irishmen  of  this 
generation  in  their  native  1  nd.  We  wilt  not  at 
present  stop  long  to  discuss  or  explain  the 
ctnue  of  this ;  the  /act  is.  Heaven  knows,  quite 
en«tugh  for  us  now.  To  be  sure,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  coward— the  coward  by  nature,  and  tbe 
coward  b>  the  force  of  long  acting,  demoralizing, 
and  Boui-destroying  agencies.  Thank  Got), 
there  is  no  inherent  principle  of  cowardice  in  an 
Irifftiman.  He  has  proved  that,  at  least.  be>  ond 
dispute  or  cavil,  and  the  attestation  has  been 
signed  with  his  blood  upon  every  battl«'-field  in 
Europe.  But  at  home  there  has  been  hourly, 
daily,  imcea^ingly  esting  into  bi;  soul— ruining 
and  hKghting,  one  by  one«  every  noble  aspira- 
tion of  his  manhood — ^the  pestilent  and  deadly 
influence  of  British  misrule,  (fenerations  after 
gent-rations  have  betu  bom,  live,  and  die — 
sloven,  losing,  one  aftur  another,  every  quHlity 
which  dignifies  roan,  and  promising,  at  the  rate 
they  now  retrograde,  to  afford  a  veiy  apt  illus  • 
tratioQ  of  the  theory  of  those  philoso^JierH  who 
affirm  that  men  may  iapMs  back  into  primitive 
barbarism,  just  as  surely  as  they  may  advance. 

Well,  the  fact  is  clear ;  for,  does  any  one  re- 
quire a  proof,  just  look  with  what  disgraceful 
speed  a  laige  body  of  men  (i)  in  this  city,  will 
fly  from  the  very  appearance  oi  aome  dozen  or 
twenty  ordinary-sized  policemen,  whom,  if  they 
loere  disposed  to  ofier  any  violence,  the  people 
mi^ht,  by  very  pressure,  crush  to  doikth  without 
striking  a  blow:  the  fact  is  clear,  the  cause  is 
obvious ;  a  prompt  and  effectual  correction  of 
the  evil  is  urgently  and  indispensably  requisite. 
If  men,  in  a  grand  cause,  such  as  ours — where 
the  issue  comprises  all  that  makes  life  desirable 
— win  not  fully  make  up  their  minds  to  go  right 
on  to  the  goul  at  all  rfsAs,  the  mere  talking 
about  their  "valour"  and  "determination," 
**  earnestness,"  and  so  forth,  is  not  only  useless 
— ^it  is  utterly  contemptible. 

It  should,  then,  be  clearly  and  well  under- 
stood, that  the  struggle  in  this  country  for  the 


Twhts  off  nalionheoil  wlueh  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  entering  upon — is  to  be  no  bright  and  glitter- 
ing pageant  for  mere  holiday  folk,  but  a  des- 
perate life-and-death  encounter,  in  which  the 
qucHtion  between  us  and  the  foreign  enemy 
shall  be  fully  and  finally  decided.  Tbe  iosue  is 
in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  and.  with  a  just  cause, 
supported  by  arms  of  valiant  men,  may  not  be 
doubted.  Alt  the  men  must  be  valiant,  self- 
sacrificing,  unsdfiflh ;  inspired  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  truth  of  their  cause,  and  a  noble  resolve 
to  vindicaie  tiiat  tnnh  to  the  death. 

There  is  a  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  each  of 
U4,  who  love  this  land  and  hate  ICngiish  rule,  to 
revive  the  wpll-nigli  lost  virtue  of  courage  in  the 
mass  of  the  Irisn  people.  'Hiey  muHt  be  dis- 
possessed of  this  demon  dread  of  "*  coats,"  red 
or  (due;  they  muSt  be  taught  how  unutterably 
degrading  is  cowardice  —how  ennoblmg  and 
divine  is  bravery.  Poets,  and  painters,  and 
orators  may  inculcate  this  truth  by  precept; 
men  shall  do  so  by  example.  And  is  an  ex- 
ample of  true  devotion  required?  Look  at 
JoHW  MitchelI!!  He  set  his  work  before 
him,  and  walked  his  path  of  aHotted  duty  un- 
dismayed ar:d  uiiint'*midated.  He  braved  the 
open  hostility  of  declrred  foes — ^the  treachery 
of  pretended  friends.  Hb  hetnled  not  the  sneers 
and  scoffs,  and  the  calumnies  of  all  kinds  foully 
flung  across  his  fiath  :  tbe  ''law  "  had  no  terror 
for  him;  the  "gallows-tree,**  which  loomed 
darkly  in  the  distance  upon  him,  did  not  daunt 
him.  He  dared  them  all  with  a  high  and 
haughty  senm.  What  a  spectacle  of  fearieas 
intrepidity  —  of  noble  fortitude,  did  he  not 
present  in  that  "  last  scene  of  all ! " 

"  No  traitor  e'er  held  up  the  firm  hesd  so  hi^h ; 
"No  traitor  e*er  showed  such  a  proud,  flaakmg 
eye.** 

Brothers,  brothers,  study  that  model  well,  ^rge 
your  souls  of  all  fear,  misplaced  faumuaity,  ami 
such  like  "  perilous  stuff.^ 

"  Be  abeafarte  for  death;  cither  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  tlie  sweeter." 

No  faltering,  no  hesitating,  no  suspense.  Ever 
keep  before  your  minds  the  o&bat  oausjs — bow 
till  is  involved  in  its  success.  Think  of  the  debt 
we  owe  the  enem} ,  for  robber  laws  and  broken 
faith.  Think  of  those  great  victims  whose 
names,  still  unsppessed,  cry  oot  for  veng^aitco— 
FiTzoxRALD,  and  Em  met,  and  To5b.  Thii<k  of 
MiicuEL,  whose  mild,  reproving  look  should 
ever  chide,  like  a  conscience,  each  impulse  of 
fear  in  your  souls.  Ihiok,  think,  and  have 
oonsAOS. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  printings  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  aay — 

Onr  Wmr  Depariment, 

There  is  something  exceedingly  fascinatiqg 
in  a  pike  well  brightened,  or  a  nice  gim.    Just 

j  stand  at  a  gunsmith's  shop  for  a  few  minntes. 

t  and  observe  the  twipkte  of  the  eye  of  every  new 
comer,  as  be  scans  each  "purty  piece,**  and 
pictures  to  himself  the  delightful  position  to 
which  he  may  attain,  if*  he  possessed  the  talis- 
man wherewith  to  conjure  the  piece  into  his 
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own  domicile.  We  remember  ouneWes  the  de- 
lightful thrill  which  perraded  our  whole  body, 
as  we  shouldered,  for  the  first  time,  a  neat  rifle, 
and  fancied  for  a  moment  an  object — say,  for 
instance,  a  prince  or  a  colonel — before  us,  and 
onr  eye  squints  along  the  barrel,  and  covering 
the  centre  breast  button  in  the  coat  of  the  said 
object.  We  wish  that  this  feeling  were  universal, 
and  we  believe  it  is  fnst  becoming  so ;  but  we 
would,  at  the  same  time,  suggest,  that  there  are 
many  other  objects  which  might  be  equally  ad- 
mired. We  do  not  like  that  iron  or  steel  should 
alone  ensage  the  attention  of  loyal  citiseus,  to 
the  exclusion,  and,  we  may  say,  total  neglect  of 
other  metals — such,  for  instance,  as  bits  of  brass 
and  bells  for  small  field-pieces,  lead  for  bullets, 
and  quicksilver  (which  may  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantity,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  weather- 
glasses, or  as  they  are  more  scientifically  called 
barometers,  which  are  perfectly  useless  in  stormy 
weather)  for  percussion  caps.  But  even  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  metals  should  not  prevent 
us  from  studying  the  properties  of  duller  ob- 
jects— such,  for  example,  as  powder,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  bits  of  alder,  poplar,  old  ropes, 
cherry  and  fir— making  the  powder,  if  it  could 
not  be  had  ready  made.  Then  we  would  want, 
perchance,  signal  lights,  matches,  fuses,  gim- 
cotton,  &c.,  for  blowing  up  an  occasional  bridge, 
or  gate,  or  even  a  nest  of  rebels,  or  smoke-balls 
for  smoking  them  out,  should  we  piefer  that 
mode;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  few  con- 
venient materials  for  throwing  up  a  barricade. 
And,  apropos  of  barricades,  these  glorious  in- 
ventions ot  modem  democratic  ingenuity,  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  no 
instructions  have  been  published  for  their  manu- 
facture. Why  not  get  some  practical  instructors, 
h  la  Clarendon,  to  lecture  on  that  important 
subject?  We  could,  no  doubt,  get  some  ma- 
terials in  the  respectable  streets — ^feather  beds, 
mattresses.  &c.,  would  stop  balls,  and  patriotic 
ladies  would  not  refuse  their  pianos,  sofas,  and 
tables  to  protect  the  persons  of  their  husbands, 
brothers,  or  lovers ;  nay,  we  are  sure  they  would 
imitate  the  ladies  of  Milan,  who  brought  out  their 
richest  furniture  themFelves  for  that  purpose. 
But  there  are  many  streets  where  such  materials 
have  only  been  heard  of,  and  in  such  cases  from 
what  could  barricades  be  erected  ?  Comer  houses 
may  sometimes  be  stretched  across  the  street  for 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  but  that  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  so  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  other 
means  were  dedsed  to  supply  the  deOciency; 
for  to  our  streets  we  cannot  look ;  they  are  not 
paved  with  large  stones,  as  those  of  Paris  are, 
although  our  footways  are  admirable  in  their 
way,  and  then  what  capital  chevaux-de-frise  our 
ratlings  would  make  I  We  should  not  be  above 
taking  a  few  hints  from  our  enemies  on  such 
things  as  gabions,  fascines,  sandbags,  &c., 
which  might  prove  of  great  value  to  us  where 
large  paviug-stones  or  corner  houses  could  not 
be  obtainM.  Citizens  have  been  advised  to  use 
vitriol  in  a  way  which  we  do  not  at  all  approve 
of;  in  fact,  we  may  lack  that  important  article 
yet  for  making  gun  cotton,  if  we  waste  it  in 
burning  a  few  holes  in  a  soldier's  coat.  But  as 
some  may  object  that  we  should  diminLih  the 
UMefulness  of  our  female  patriots,  by  depriving 


them  of  such  an  excellent  miaaive  as  vitriol,  we 
have  considered  it  our  duty  to  provide  them  with 
a  substitute  which  we  shall  now  offer  to  their 
notice.  Let  them  procure  a  number  of  hoops, 
the  larger  the  better — three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  if  possible ;  but  even  those  on  common 
herring  barrels  would  do,  if  the  large  ones  could 
not  be  procured — still  we  say,  if  possible,  get  the 
larger  ones;  the  hoop  should  then  be  covered 
with  hemp  or  tow  locMMly  twisted  round  them, 
or  even  old  cotton  rags  would  answer  (linen 
should  always  be  kept  for  the  hospitals  for  the 
wounded).  Let  them  next  procure  a  basin, 
filled  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  tar;  but  the 
turpentine  is  fiu*  preferable;  the  hoop  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  basin  and  turned  round 
until  the  tow  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  tur- 
pentine. When  thus  prepared,  the  hoop  would 
be  fit  for  the  last  operation — ^namely,  setting  fire 
to  it  and  throwing  it  horizontally  on  the  red 
coats,  whose  bayonets  would  very  conveniently 
serve  to  catch  it,  and  thus  allow  it  to  pass  over 
their  necks,  when  it  would  do  its  businesa.  The 
great  advantage  of  large  hoopa  over  small  ones 
is  quite  apparent,  as  the  former  would  promote 
fratemization  between  two  or  more  of  the  enemy, 
by  encircling  them.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this 
matter  —  for,  unfortunately  for  our  inventive 
reputation,  it  was  tried  by  a  grand  master  d  the 
knights  of  Malta,  a  long  time  ago,  and  was  found 
an  admirable  contrivance,  having  burned  some 
thousands  of  Turks  with  such  hoops.  We  can, 
therefore,  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the 
vitriol,  for  though  red  coats  are  not  so  inflam- 
mable as  Turks,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being 
roasted  at  least. 

We  intend  from  week  to  week  to  turn  *<  prac- 
tical instractors,"  and  to  show  how  a  great  many 
ingenious  things  may  be  done,  and  how  our  re> 
sources  may  be  developed  even  in  stormy  times ; 
and  as  we  suppose  our  readers  have  no  materials 
as  yet  collected,  we  preferred  this  week  merely 
mentioning  a  few  things  which  might  be  wanted 
to  couunence  with,  in  the  hope  that  all  ingenious 
citizens  would  at  once  procure  them,  and  next 
week  we  shall  proceed  to  tell  them  what  they 
are  to  do  with  their  materials. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  afterwards  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
eighth  day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  pansh 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dnblin 
aforesaid  did  further  feloniously  express  utter 
imd  declare  by  then  and  there  feloniously  pub- 
lishing certain  other  printings  in  one  other 
number  of  the  said  public  newspaper  called  the 
Iriah  Tribune  one  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows  that  is  to  say 

A  Lesson  from  the  Insurrection  in  Paris. 

The  6r»t  straggle  between  labour  and  capital 
is  just  terminated.  The  workmen  of  Paris  have 
been  defeated;  and  we  rejoice  at  it,  not  because 
we  do  not  feel  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  labour, 
but  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  made 
the  tools  of  mere  visionaries,  like  Cabet  aad 
Blanqui,  who,  like  all  quacks  profess  to  he«l  the 
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social  cUseaseR  prodooed  by  an  artifloial  cmlisa- 
tion,  the  growth  of  ooDtaries,  or  of  rojal 
scoundrels,  or  English  emissaries.  They  liaye 
be^  defeated  because  their  movement  was  not  a 
national  one— because  they  attacked  the  men 
who  were  merely  the  agents  of  a  system  which 
tbey  did  not  create,  and  to  whom  they  did  not 
allow  time  to  alter  that  system.  They  have  in- 
jured the  cause  of  democracv  by  associating  it 
with  the  Utopian  dreams  of  Saint  Simon,  Founor, 
Owen,  and  othera,  and  prevented  what  is  good 
in  the  idea  of  Socialism  from  being  practically 
tested.  By  their  defeat  France  has,  we  hope, 
been  saved  from  another  reign  of  tenor,  if  those 
who  have  gained  the  victory  use  it  with  modera- 
tion and  steadily  pursue  the  path  of  reform. 
This  is,  however,  we  fear,  a  vain  hope,  for  they 
already  calculate  upon  transporting  their  un- 
fortunate prisoners  to  some  tropical  colony  to 
rot  and  die.  This  insane  act  will,  in  due  time, 
produce  its  fruit;  there  are  causes  enough  already 
iQ  operation  to  estrange  one  class  from  another, 
without  perpetrating  this  very  unnecessary 
brutality.  A  noble  act  of  generosity  would 
do  more  fur  the  safety  of  order  in  Paris,  than 
a  dosen  decrees ;  for  the  Parisian  workmen  are 
u  fine,  noble  class  of  men,  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  such  an  act  from  the  country,  to 
which  the^  gave  freedom  and  republican  msti- 
tutions  with  their  blood  a  few  mouths  since. 
The  ^rreat  error  of  the  first  revolution  was,  the 
carrymg  of  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  to  too  great  an  extreme,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forgetting  that  clemency,  also,  is  an 
attribute  of  a  nation.  If  they  establish  a  reign 
of  terror  against  the  working  classes,  now  van- 
quished, a  fearful  retribution  will  be  demanded 
of  them  should  they  be  the  victors  in  another 
struggle — and  that  will  happen  sooner  or  later. 

This  insurrection  may  teach  us  many  lessons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  from  it  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  having  precise  ideas  of  what  it  is  we 
seek  in  our  coming  struggle,  which,  it  musl  be 
confessed,  are  not  very  generally  diffused  at  pre- 
sent ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  danger  of  holding 
out  promises  to  particular  classes,  which  could 
not  be  fulfilled  afterwards.  The  late  terrific 
struggle  in  France  was  entin^ly  owing  to  such 
prr^mises  having  been  rashly  made,  hi  Ireland 
our  sole  bond  of  union  ought  to  be  rlmply  to 
make  Ireland  an  independent  sovereign  state, 
unconnected  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  when  this  is  effected.  Irishmen 
would,  we  believe,  know  how  to  settle  social 

frievanoes  amongst  themselves.  We  do  not, 
oweyer,  separate  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  from  that  of  nationality- -for  many 
reasons  they  are  inseparably  connected — and 
the  establishment'  of  the  one  necessarily  settles 
the  other. 

The  principal  lesson,  however,  to  be  learned 
from  this  insurrection  is,  the  modem  system  of 
tactics  by  which  the  disciplined  masses  of  tyrants 
may  be  scattered  as  leaves  before  the  wind .  Tes, 
truly,  Irishmen,  j-ou  may  learn  a  great  deal  fh>m 
those  Paris  workmen,  and  we  hope  yon  will 
profit  by  the  opportunity.  The  population  of 
Paris  is  aboat  a  million.  This  would  give 
the  number  of  fighting  men  at  about  two 
hundred  thousand.     Now,  of  these  two  hundred 


thousand  not  more  than  from  tixttf  to  9eo9nty 
thousand,  at  the  very  utmost,  could  have  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection.  The  troops  opposed 
to  them — composed  of  the  line.  National  Guard, 
Garde  Mobile,  Bepublican  Guard,  &c~  could 
not  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  two  hundred  tbousacd  men,  all  well 
supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  food;  while 
the  workmen  were  very  indifferently  armed,  and 
almost  starring ;  and  yet  for  four  days  they  held 
out.  All  the  skill  and  appliances  of  General 
Cavaignac,  bis  stores  of  rockets,  his  well- 
appointed  artillery,  his  numerous  corps  of 
sappers,  were  weU-nigh  beaten.  And  they 
were  not  beaten,  because  they  fought  for  a 
republic — ^for  their  own  ideas.  Against  s  mere 
government  of  force  the  workmen  would  have 
succeeded ;  but  in  Paris  it  was  the  nation  against 
a  class.  Had  it  been  a  war  against  a  govern- 
ment or  a  king,  as  ours  in  Ireland  will  be,  they 
would  have  annihilated  both. 

What  heroism!  what  glorious  energy  did 
not  those  men  display!  for  we  cannot  but  admire 
them  although  their  hands  w^re  uplifted  against 
their  brothers — although  they  were  about  to 
destroy  their  own  creation — the  only  chance  of  a 
rational  realization  of  their  ideas — ^a  democratic 
republic.  Irishmen,  these  70,000  workmen, 
opposed  to  a  force  equal  in  number  to  the 
whole  of  the  armies  engaged  at  Waterloo,  killed 
and  wounded  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
men  as  compose  the  entire  English  garrison  of 
Dublin.  And  this  force  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  were  not  the  animal  machines—the 
locomotive  ffun  carriages— the  mere  mercen- 
aries you  will  have  opposed  to  you ;  but  men 
fighting  for  their  country  and  not  for  pay—for 
their  ideas— for  all  that  man  holds  dear.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching— one  or  two  short 
months — when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
imitate  them.  Will  you  display  the  same 
enei^,  the  same  saeriflce  of  self?  You  have 
the  physical  courage,  will  you  have  the  moral 
couruge  to  sweep  the  English  Government  and 
its  hired  bravoes  aod  partisans  for  ever  from 
your  shores?  If  you  do  not  you  will  deserve 
the  fate  of  cowards  and  braggarts,  yes,  of 
braggarts — ^for  lacking  all  those  attributes  of 
men  which  would  command  the  respect  of 
nations,  we  have  been  for  forty  years  deluding 
ourselves,  and  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
delusion,  that  we  were  the  bravest  people  in 
Europe.  Does  not  the  blood  mantle  to  your 
cheeks  when  you  compare  the  four  days'  work 
of  seventy  thousand  Parisian  workmen  to  the 
boastings  of  seven  milUous  of  men  which  have 
rent  the  air  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years? 
Cease,  then,  from  boasting — ^up  and  do  (?)  and 
only  when  you  stand  beneath  the  fiag  of  a  free 
Irish  nation,  kingdom,  or  republic,  as  it  shall 
please  you,  will  you  have  earned  the  right  to 
boast.  You  have  a  double  duty  to  perform — ^to 
your  forefathers,  who  have  shed  their  blood  for 
Ireland,  and  to  posterity,  who  expect  that  you 
will  leave  to  them  the  inheritance  of  a  free 
nation.  Remember  the  address  of  a  Cehio  <^ief 
to  his  soldiers  —  **Proinde  ituri  in  aciem  et 
majores  vestros  et  posteros  cogitate."  **  When 
advanciog  into  battle  think  both  of  your  i 
tors  and  of  your  posterity." 
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AbcI  oim  oth«r  ol  which  said  bst-mcnIiBiied 
priotiiigs  is  as  follows  thaft  is  to  sajr : — 

Ovr  War  Department. 
Ciriiiioir. 

It  is  rather  •  hasardons  undertaking  to 
commeDt  upon  nilitary  matters  of  anj  kind 
at  the  pre^nt  moment.  The  simple  expres- 
sion of  "eyes  right'*  or  "eyes  Wft**  suti^ects 
the  speaker  to  transportation.  We  should, 
therefore,  he  cautious  lest  the  gorernment  with 
which  we  are  at  present  hlessed,  should  order 
their  liherty-loTin^  Attorney-General'  to  elass 
VLndst  the  bfttd  t/t  ille^  drilling  any  comments 
upon  the  use  of  the  rifle,  the  cannon,  or  the 
Irishman's  weapons,  the  sword  and  pike.  Per- 
haps tie  few  remarks  thrown  out  upon  the  use 
and  effeef  s  of  eannon  as  an  arm  of  war  ih  Ireland 
in  this  short  essay,  may  rouse  the  ire  kA  the  despot 
under  whose  government  we  at  present  groan, 
heeausif  the  information  conveyed'  through  the 
tyrant's  foe  —a  hold  and*  fearlms  press — to  the 
people^  upon  the  subject,  might  be  of  more  con- 
sequence in  giving  them  useful  instructions  than 
merely  teaehing  them  to  look  to  their  right  or 
left. 

Irishmen  are  soldfetrs  from  nature.  They 
learn  the  drill  exercise,  and  beei>me  aceom- 
pKshed  soldfers  in  less  than  half  the  time  it 
reqaires  to  train  the  people  of  any  other  nation 
on  Ae  feoe  of  the  globe.  Their  physical  powers 
are  not  to  be  ezce^ed.  The  habit  of  abstinence 
taught  them  by  the  paternal  government  by 
which  Hiey  are  ruled,  and  their  endunnce  under 
fatigue  make  them  particularly  adapted  for  a 
military  Ef6.  Titey  only  want  a  certain  degree 
of  instruction  to  make  them  perfect.  They  are 
toltorably  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  rifle,  or 
common  fowling-piece,  with  the  sword  and  the 
pike ;  but  thty  are  altogether  ignorant  of,  and 
strangers  to,  the  use  of  artillery  or  the  effect  of 
cannon.  This  is  an  arm  of  warftu«  which  has 
been  so  seldom  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  this 
country,  that  the  people  in  general  form  a  very 
eirroneous  opinion  of  its  effects.  It  probably  has 
been  wise  in  their  rulers  not  to  exhibit  it  fre- 
quently there.  tTpon  the  coast  they  can  do 
BO,  and  their  exhibitions  are  not  nnfrequently 
IndicroQs.  Gannon  is  more  or  less  efi<!ctive, 
according  to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  brought 
to  act  It  is  of  various  calibres,  but  twehv- 
pounders  and  six-pounders  sre  those  whidli 
are  generally  made  ui<e  of  in  fleld  operations. 
Hea\ier  goUs  have  been  bronght  into  action  in 
ContinenCal  warfare,  where  the  countries  in 
which  armies  act  are  open  ;  but  in  this  cimniry 
heavier  guns  wouhl  be  perfectly  useless  and  un- 
manageable. Even  twelve^pounders  would,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  very  much  embarrass  an 
army  in  its  motements.  8ix-pounders  are  those 
which  should  be  brought  more  into  use,  and 
which  probably  would  be  the  principal  pieces 
made  use  of  by  an  enemy  invading  this  country, 
or  carrying  on  warfare  in  it. 

The  appearance  of  cannon   at  first  strikes 

with  terror  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 

its  management,    and    inexperienced  with  its 

-'^Idcts.    'I  he  report  it  makes  leads  the  imagina- 

I  to  fancy  the  effects  ot  it  are 


its  destreetive  aaturc,  although  the  real  damage 
is  by  no  means  eqnal  to  that  with  which  the  mind 
is  iaspP'Ssed.  II  men  will  calmly  ivflect^  they 
will  perceive  in  a  very  short  time  tkat  in  a 
country  enclosed  and  iutersaeted  as  Irvland  is, 
cannon  ia  general  warlkre  in  tiiis  country 
will  be  "  vos  et  preterea  aihii,"  because  in  the 
first  instance  if  fired  from  level  ground,  ihe  hall 
in  its  course  nrast  naeet  with  a  hedge  or  bank, 
into  which  it  will  pierce,  and  imbed  itvelf  there ; 
and  as  evesy  fence,  hedoe,  or  bank  makes  each 
fields  lafge  or  small,  a  kind  of  fortifioation,  the 
troops  behind  that  fence  are  perfectly  secured' 
froes  the  eflhets:  of  tte  ball  se  fited.  rad  that 
should  he  the  minnent  for  them  to  advance  to 
another  hedge  or  fence,  and  close  with  their 
opponents. 

Secondly— Shoirid  cannon  be  fired  fhnn  a  hill, 
although  that  hiH  may  command  the  positfon  in 
which  an  Irish  army  might  be  plated,  the  ball 
will  in  geneTcil  meet  with  the  saiae  obitacies  as 
mentioned  before,  bntriionid  it  strike  in  an  open 
space,  it  sanoot  do  any  damage  more  than  at  that 
one  spot.  It  will  then  sink  and  imbed  itself  in 
the  ground  as  a  cott»equt  nee  of  the  height  it  hai 
been  fired  from ;  and  when  the  shot  is  fired  no 
time  should  be  lust  in  doling  with  the  gun. 

Thirdty — The  ball  will  not  reetmthe  or  glance 
off  when  it  strikes  a  very  soft  substance,  sacn  as 
a  bank,  a  hedge,  or  the  ground,  iienerally,  if 
fired  trim  a  height,  it  will  only  glance  off  where 
it  meets  with  rock  or  very  hard  substance,  and 
fired  in  an  oblique  direction.  But,  in  all  cases 
those  opposed  to  a  piece  of  artillery  should  close 
with  and  upon  it  as  quickly  as  possible;  the 
closer  men  get  to  an  enemy's  cannon  the  safer 
they  are  from  its  injurious  effects,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  so. 

fourthly — ^It  should  be  also  well  known  that 
cannon  is  not  so  easily  moved  from  one  position 
to  another,  iu  a  close  country  like  Ireland,  as  it 
is  upon  an  open  plain,  and  that  many  oppor- 
tunities will  be  given  to  capture  an  enemy's 
cannon  while  changiug  its  position,  and  which 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject — 

Against  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  neoond  coot  wu  the  SMne  as  tlw 
first,  only  that  it  charged  the  piisoner 
with  pablisbing  certain  other  prin tings  in 
a  certain  other  pablic  newspaper  called 
the  Iruh  Tribune,  setting  ont  our 
"Harvest  Prospects,*'  ** Courage,"  and 
"  Out  War  Depariment." 

The  third  count  was  the  same  as  the 
second,  setting  out  '*  A  Lesson  from  the 
Insurrection  m  Paris"  and  '*0or  War 
Department.  —  Cannon  **  —  (aae  First 
Connt). 

The  fourth,  cooat  charged  oompaasioig 
ta  depose  the  Queen,  and  charged  tha 
articles  set  out  in  the  fira^  count  as  oT«rt 
acts. 

The  fifth,  9ixth,seyenth  and  eighthcountB 
were  the  same  as  the  fiist,  second,  third, 
and  ftmrth  cattntB,  only  ^t  instaad  of 
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obftrgiMg  •  oottipaeghig  te  depoM  the 
Qtteeii,  tkey  charged  Uutt  the  prisotMr 
f  elonioQsly  iK«l  compaai  imag;iiie  mtent  derise 
and  intend  to  levy  war  agninst  our  said  Lady  th« 
QneeB  wiv  'in  fhat  part  of  the  Uuiled  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  in  order  by  force  and  constraint 
to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels. 

The  niz^h  ooant  charged  that  the  pri- 
soner, 

feloniously  did  compass  imagine  invent  de- 
vise and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  from  t&e  style  honour 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
flnited  Kingdom  and  the  said  felonious  com- 
passing imagination  invention  device  and  inten- 
tion did  then  and  there  feloniously  express  utter 
and  deelare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  here- 
inafter mentioned  that  is  to  say  in  order  to  fulfil 
perfect  and  brin?  to  effect  bis  most  evil  and 
wicked  felony  and  felonious  compassing  imagi- 
nation invention  device  and  intention  aforesaid 
he  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  on  the  said 
first  day  of  July  in  the  said  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  aforesaid  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  July  in 
the  year  aforesaid  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  city  aforesaid 
feloniously  did  publish  divefs  printings  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  Irish  Tribune  containing  therein  amongst 
other  things  incitements  encouragements  advices 
and  persuasions  to  move  induce  and  persuade 
the  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland  to  fulfil  and  bring  to 
elflect  the  aforesaid  felonious  compassings  im- 
aginations inventions  devices  and  intentions  and 
also  containing  therein  infonnation  instructioiis 
and  directions  to  the  said  subjects  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen  how  and  when  the  said 
felonious  eompassings  imaginations  inventions 
devices  and  intentions  should  and  might  be 
carried  into  effect  against  the  form  of  the 
Statute  in  sneh  case  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  pea«e  of  our  said  Lady  the  Qiieen 
her  Crown  and  dignity. 

The  tenth  count  was  in  the  same  form 
as  the  ninth,  only  charging  a  compassing 
to  levy  war. 

Sir  (7.  O^Loghlem  applied  for  a  bill  of 
pariienlars  in  FespecO  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ooQfits. 

Atiomey'Oenaral :  We  do  not  mean,  uiy 
lordn,  to  resist  this  apfdicacinnv  We  do 
not  purpose  to  give  any  other  eipidence 
than  what  i»  stated  in  the  first  and- second 
counts  of  the  indictment. 

PsMiFByATHBa,  B. :  In  point  of  fact,  tihe 
Attorney' General  sabstantially  waives 
those  two  connts. 

Aitomey^Omaral :  It  wa^,  my  lord,  in 
order  to  preyent  the  possildlity  of  any 
yerbal  Tariance,  that  we  inserted  those 
two  counts*  I  do  not  purpose  to  ofifer  any 
evidence  on  them. 

Pbvhki ATBBK,  B. :  You  will  giye  then  a 
biUofpavtioatesF 


Athmey-Qeneral :  Of  oonrs^,  nry  lord. 
{To  the  ffrisovier.)  Ave  yon  ready  for  yonr 
trirtl P 

Pvieoner:  No. 

On  the  swearing  of  the  jnry.  Sir  0. 
0*L(^klen  challenged  sereral  of  the  jury 
for  canse  on  the  gromid  that  as  bargesses 
of  thfB  city  of  Dublin  they  were  interested 
in  a  conviotion,  as  the  goods  of  felons 
were  granted  to  the  corporation  hy 
charter. 

Sir  0.  O'LoMem  oite^  %  MaWk.  P.  0.  i 
c.  43is.  28:— 

"It    hath    been    allowed  a  good    cause    of, 
challenge  on   the  part  of   the    prisoner,    that 
the  juror  hath  a  claim  to  the  forfeiture  which 
shall   be   caused  by  the   party's   attainder   or 
convfction."     (I  St.  Tr.  952.) 

The  following  challenge  was  handed, 
in : — 

<*  And  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  chal- 
lenges the  said  John  Phayre  because,  he  says, 
that  tbe  said  'fohn  Phayre  is  a  burgess  of  the 
borough  of  Dublin,  and  as  such  is  interested  in 
the  conviction  of  him,  the  said  Kevin  laod 
O'Doherty,  upon  tbe  trial  oi  the  several  issues 
above  joined  between  the  said  Kevin  laod 
0*Doherty  and  our  Sovereu^n  Lady  the  Queen ; 
for  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  says,  that  all 
and  all  manner  of  goods  and  chattels  of  felons 
that  may  be  convicted  or  condemned  within  the 
city  of  Uiiblin,  of  right  belong  to,  and  are  the" 
property  of,  the  Bight  Honourable  tbe  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Dublin ; 
and  this  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  is 
ready  to'  verify,  whereupon  he  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  dhallenge  may  be  allowed, 
and  se  forth." 

The  Attomey-G-eneral  handed  in  a 
general  demnrrer,  and  averred  specially — 

**  That  it  is  aot  shown  by  the  said  challenge 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  felons  who  may  be  convicted  or  condemned 
within  the  city  of  Dublm,  of  right  belong  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  are  the  proport>  of  tue  Right 
Honourable  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  Dublin, 
or  in  what  manner  they  are  entitled  tu  the  same, 
or  in  what  maouer  the  said  John  Phayre  is  per- 
sonally intvre&ted  in  the  banie/' 

After  argument  (a)— ^ 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  We  mnst  now  dispose  of 
the  cane  on  the  anthorities  that  are  before 
ns.  The  question  certainly  arises  on  the 
form  of  this  challenge,  whether  it  was  not 
neoessary  for  tbe  iwrty  to  set  forth  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  corporation-  became 
entitled.  The  corporation  conld  onhr  have 
become  entitled  by  a  grant  from  the  Grown ; 
at  id  J  take  it)  h^  a  grant  which  is  matter 
of  reeord,  and  might  be  set  fortb  upon  the 
challenge.  It  would  have  been  t^  en  com- 
petent to  tbe  Attorney -General,  on  the 

(tf)  See  Martin  v.  the  Queen  in  error,  below 
p.  1077.  .  ... 
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part  of  the  Grown,  and  competent  for  the 
Oonrt,  considering  the  form  of  the  chal- 
lenge, <o  determine,  whether  or  not  the 
grant  did  vest  the  felons'  goods  in  the  cor- 
poration ;  or  the  Crown  might  have  taken 
iBsno  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  saying  ne 
granta  pas.  But  I  am  disposed  to  let  the 
decision  of  this  case  rest  upon  the  larger 
ground,  and  not  to  suffer  the  case  to  pass 
without  the  opinion  of  the  Court  being 
delivered  upon  a  matter  so  essentia],  with 
a  view  to  the  due  administration  of  justice ; 
and.  I  confess,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  authority  (and  the  only 
authority)  upon  which  this  challenge  is 
sought  to  be  sustained.  In  the  passage 
cited  from  Hawkins,  it  is  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  challenge,  that  the  juror  has  a 
claim  to  felons'  goods.  I  must,  I  think, 
consider  that  to  signify  such  an  interest  in 
the  goods  as  to  create  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
trial  Tt  is  in  effect  a  challenge,  as  I  take 
it,  propter  affectum.  It  is  a  challenge  to  an 
individual  as  being  a  pe/son  who  does  not 
stand  indifferent,  as  ne  stands  unsworn ; 
and  not  indifferent,  because  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  is,  because  he  has  an  interest 
in  conviction,  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefit 
from  goods.  The  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  vest  the 
property  in  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
DurKesses  at  large,  does  unquestionably 
vest  the  whole  control  of  the  property,  and 
entire  management  of  it,  in  a  select  body, 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  creates ;  and 
although  the  burgess  may,  as  an  individual 
composing  the  entire  corporation,  as  one  of 
the  conutituent  body,  or  as  an  inhabitant, 
have  a  general  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fundd  of  the  corporation,  qua 
burgess,  as  a  burgess,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
do  a  single  act  for  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  the  subject-matter  of 
recovery,  under  the  right  to  obtain  the 
felon's  goods.  The  town  council,  and  the 
town  council  alone,  are  invested  with  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  although 
the  entire  corporation  may  be  nominally 
the  trustees,  yet  even  in  the  capacity  of 
tiTistees,  the  effective  power  is  vostea  in 
the  town  council.  Looking  then  at  that 
condition  of  things,  and  looking  to  the 
oircumstances  in  which  burgesses  stand, — 
looking  to  the  enormous  inconvenience 
that  must  necessarily  result  from  any 
other  decision,  it  appears  to  me  that  -we 
ought  to  hold,  in  this  case,  that  the  juror 
is  not  disqualified  by  the  fact  stated  in  the 
challenge,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  allow 
the  demurrer,  and  overrule  the  challenge. 
Blaney  Mitchell  having  been  called. 
Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  My  lords,  we  have  pro- 
fited by  the  instruotion  of  the  Court  on  the 
Ibrmer  challenge;  and  the  challenge  that 


we  now  put  in  is  different  in  form,  but  the 
same  pomt  arises  on  it  that  arose  before. 
I  Counsel  handed  in  a  cballen^  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  former  chaLenge,  bat 
containing  the  following  additional  aver^ 
ment.] 

*'  And  the  said  Kevin  Izod  ODoherty  further 
fiaiih,  that  afterwards  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  last- mentioned  Act  the  said  la»t  men- 
tioned Act  became,  and  was,  and  now  is  in  force 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  that  the  said  Blaney 
Mitchell  now  is  a  Burgess  of  the  said  city.  And 
the  said  Kevin  Isod  0*Doherty  farther  saith  that 
there  are  goods  and  chattels  of  him  the  said  Kevin 
laod  0*Doherty  within  the  said  city  of  Diihlin  of 
great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings, 
of  and  belonging  to  him,  the  said  Kevin  Isod 
O'Doherty.  And  the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty 
further  saith,  that  the  said  Blaney  Mitchell  now 
is  duly  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  p^or  within  the 
said  city  of  Dublin,  and  is  now  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  tenements  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  and  liable  to  be  rated 
to  a  borough  rate  in  the  said  city,  and  that  the 
borough  fund  of  the  said  city  is  not  now  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  after 
the  payment  of  all  debts  due  from  the  said  body 
corporate,  contracted  before  the  passing  of  the 
said  Act,  and  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  lawful 
claims  upon  the  real  personal  estate  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  said  city 
of  Dublin ;  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify,  where- 
fore he  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  chal- 
lenge may  bo  allowed,  and  so  forth.'* 

The  A  ftarney-  General  handed  in  a  general 
demurrer,  and  averred  specially — 

<<  that  the  said  Kevin  Isod  O'Doherty  hath  not 
by  his  said  challenge  shown  that  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  convieted  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  borough  fimd  in  the  said  chaUen^ 
mentioned  is  applicable;  and  that  the  said 
Kevin  laod  0*Doherty  has  not  in  and  by 
his  said  challenge  shown  that  the  said  Blaney 
Mitchell  has  any  immediate,  direct,  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  goods  and  chattds  of  felons 
con\icted  in  manner  and  form  as  in  the  said 
challenge  is  alleged.'* 

Sir  C.  O'LogMen:  As  the  question  has 
been  already  argued,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  re-argue  it.  I  will  merely  hand  in 
the  challenge,  my  lord. 

PiooT,  C.B.:  The  Court  did  not  in- 
tend to  decide  upon  the  special  cause  of 
demurrer,  but  merely  on  the  general 
principle. 

Twenty  jurors  baring  been  challenged 
peremptorily  for  the  prisoner, — 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Prisoner,  your 
twenty  peremptory  challenges  are  now 
exhausted.  You  may  challenge  as  many 
more  as  you  can  show  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for.  Challenge  them  before  they 
come  to  the  book,  or  you  will  be  tcx> 
late. 

James  L,  White  having  been  aftUed»«* 
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Sir  0.  O'LogJUen:  I  object  to  this  man. 
L.  is  no  name.  That  has  been  deeided. 
I  understand  his  name  is  James  lAeuMyn 
WlwU.  I  remember  it  was  decided,  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  that  initials  are  bad. 
White  was  passed  over. 
The  foUowmg  jury  were  then  sworn : — 

Saml.  B.  Oldham,  Foreman, 

Richard  Ulysses  Bargli, 

Edward  Bermingham, 

Richard  Collier, 

George  Yates, 

William  R«id, 

George  Nesbitt, 

John  Kershaw, 

Blaoej  Mitchell, 

Charles  Mathers, 

John  JohnstoD, 

Thomas  Stuart. 
[The  prisoner  was  then  g^yen  in  charge.] 

Opening  Spssch  to&  thb  Ceown. 

The  AUorney'General^  in  opening  the 
case,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
re^stered  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
Irxsh  Tri6f»ne,  a  paper  brongbt  out  after 
John  MUeheTe  conyiction  to  succeed  MiU 
ehd'e  paper,  the  United  Irishman,  and 
that  he  was  charged  with  compassing  to 
depose  the  Queen,  and  to  leyy  war  against 
her,  in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her 
measures  and  counsels,  and  expressing, 
uttering,  and  declaring  such  felonious 
com  passings  by  publiahing  certain  articles 
in  the  Irish  Tribune. 

The  Attomey'Oeneral  read  and  com* 
mented  on  the  article  **  Our  Haryest  Pros- 
pects," published  in  the  first  number  of 
the  naper  July  1,  1848,  and  set  out  in  fuU 
in  tne  indictment  aboye.  The  article 
urged  the  people 

"  to  sare  the  coming  harvest,  and  ease  their 
longing  thirst  deep,  deep  in  the  blood  of  the 
English  foe." 

"Two  short  months  will  scarce  elapse  until 
the  period  for  the  life  or  death  struggle  will  be 
upon  us ;  and  it  behoves  every  man  who  has,  or 
is  determined  to  stake  his  life  upon  the  issue, 
to  see  that  no  coward  policy  of  leaders  prevent 
the  ezecation  of  his  last  will  and  testament" 

*'  Whilst  starvation  and  extermination  flourish 
apace,  we  find  the  Confederation  dissolved,  the 
Confederate  leaders  standinji;  with  folded  arms, 
hesitating  to  obey  the  unamnious  call  to  action 
of  the  entire  country,  in  deference  to  whom, 
quotha !  to  a  clique  ot  imbecile  cowards  or  trai- 
tors who  meet  on  Burgh-quay,  and  dare  still  to 
trifle  for  their  own  seltish  purposes  with  the 
Hufferings  of  the  people,  putting  off,  and  again 
puttin|[  off,  the  execution  of  their  will,  to  try  if 
one  voice  will  sanction  the  continuance  of  famine 
and  moral  force,  and  doubtless  expecting,  on 
bonded  knees,  to  receive  from  Victoria,  in  Dub- 
lin Casile,  the  reward  of  their  perfidious  delay, 
in  aiding  thereby  her  and  her  minions  in  their 
ill-coDOMled  effort  to  enjoy  yet  a  little  their 
unhallowed  plunder,  b>  smothering  in  ambient 
imilef,  and  the  fr^pery  of  a  ooiirt,  the  indignant 


remonstrances,  the  determination  of  this  people. 
We  warn  those  wretches  to  beware  lest  they  be 
torn  piecemeal  in  common  with  the  loyalty  they 
so  cherish ;  and  turning  from  them,  we  again 
ask,  why  is  not  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred, 
which  alone  is  required  to  save  the  country  and 
the  harvest,  proceeded  with  ?  " 

"  We  call  upon  Smith  O'Brien — we  call  upon 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  to  rouse  from  his 
apathy  and,  demanding  the  suflrages  of  the 
Dnblin  people,  take  the  initiative  in  this  good 
work." 

"To  bring  about  this  mutual  understanding 
will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day.  It  will,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  afford 
ample  occupation  to  both  the  people  and  the 
men  who  will  represent  them  between  this  and 
the  reaping  of  the  harvest.  The  chosen  few 
should  continually  mix  amongst  their  con- 
stituents, stirring  up  the  lasy  and  restraining  the 
impetudus,  forwarding  the  armament  and  the 
organisation;  lajing  the  train,  in  fact,  which, 
lighted  by  them,  should  the  necessities  of  the 
country  require  it,  and  the  council  sanction  it, 
will  blase  forth  into  armed  and  simultaneous 
insurrection  thronghont  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  respective  localities." 

**  We  call  upon  the  people  of  Dublin,  as  the^ 
value  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  their  homes,  and  would  desire  to  see 
famine  and  pestilence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  soil,  to  take  this  matter  into  their  hands, 
and  if  their  leaders  will  not  move,  to  take  the 
lead  themselves  and  prepare,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
through  the  months  of  their  representative;!  in 
this  council — " 

That  is  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 
"  to  tell  this  royal  lady  who  we  are  told  is  about 
to  visit  this  ilUfated  shore,  by  hlandishmenta  to 
soothe  as  into  contented  obedience  to  British 
rule,  that  the  Croien  which  will  stand  in  the 
wojf  of  the  Irish  people  righHug  and  ruling 
themselves^  and  saving  the  harvest  of  this  year 
of  1848 /or  their  use  and  benefit^  must  periuh*' 

Commenting  on  the  article  "  Courage '' 
in  the  same  issue  (see  above,  p.  836),  the 
Attorney- General  said :  What  was  this 

"  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  rights  of  nation- 
hood," 

which  this  man  in  writing  this  article 
truly  foretold,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
couniiry  was  about  entering  into?  It  is 
to  be 

'*  no  bright  or  glittering  pageant,  but  a  desperate 
life  and  death  encounter,  in  which  the  question 
shall  be  fully  and  finally  decided." 

With  whom  P    With 
"  the  foreign  enemy." 

Who  were  the  foreign  enemy  P  What 
foreism  enemy  in  the  month  of  Jane  last 
had  this  country  any  reason  or  grounds 
respecting  P  With  whom  was  the  struggle 
to  be  for  what  this  writer  calls  nation- 
hood P  Was  it  to  be  with  any  enemy  but 
the  constituted  Gtoyernment  of  the  coon* 
try»  tha  enemy  whom  he  caUs  "  foraigii*' 
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bee»iiS6  we  ttll  lxw9  mAer  »  oommon 
Ore  WD,  beoanse  the  same  personage  fills 
tbe  Grown  of  the  United  Kingdom  uf  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

The  Attorney' General  next  commented 
on  the  article  "Oar  War  Department" 
(see  aboYe  p.  83b). 

"  There  ie  somethinf  exceedingly  fiMciaatiag 
in  a  pike  well  brightened,  or  a  nice  gun.  Just 
stand  at  a  gonsmitb's  shop  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  obierve  tbe  twiukle  of  the  eje  of  every  new 
comer,  as  be  scans  eiicb  '  party  piece,'  and  i*ic- 
tuces  to  himself  tbe  deligbtfol  position  to  which 
be  may  attain,  if  be  possessed  tbe  talisasaD 
wherewith  to  coojure  the  piece  into  bis  own 
domicile.  We  remember  oarselves,  tbe  delist bt- 
fnl  thrill  which  penraded  our  whole  body,  as  we 
shouldered,  for  tbe  first  time,  a  neat  rifle,  and 
taocied  for  a  momeot  an  object — say,  for  in- 
stance, a  prince  or  a  colonel — ^before  us — " 

*'We  do  not  like  that  iron  or  sieel  should 
alone  en^rsge  tbe  lOteotidn  of  loyal  oitisens,  to 
the  exelusioD,  and,  we  may  say,  total  neglect  of 
other  metals — such,  for  instance,  as  bits  of  brass 
and  bells  for  pmall  field-pieces,  lead  for  bullets, 
and  quicksilrer  (which  may  be  had  in  snAcient  i 
quantity,  for  tbe  present,  at  least,  from  weather- 
glasses, or  as  they  ave  more  scientifically  called, 
barometers,  which  are  perfectly  useless  in 
stormy  weather),  for  percussion  caps; 

**  Bat  even  the  superior  brilliancy  of  metals 
should  not  prevent  us  from  studying  tbe  proper- 
ties of  duller  objects — sucb»  for  example,  as 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  bits  of  elder, 
poplar,  old  ropes,  cherry  and  fir^making  the 
powder  if  it  could  not  be  bad  ready  made. 
Then  we  would  want,  perrhaiice,  signal  lights, 
BMtebes,  fbses.  gun-eotton,  &c.,  for  blowing  up 
an  oeeasional  bridge,  or  gate,  or  even  a  nest  of 
rebels,  or  sncke-balls  for  smoking  them  out, 
riiould  we  prefer  that  mode;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  a  few  convenient  materials  for  throw- 
ing up  a  barrieade." 

'*Citiaens  have  been  advised  to  nse  vitriol  in 
a  way  which  we  do  noi  at  all  approve  of;  in 
fact,  we  may  lack  that  important  article  yet,  for 
making  gun-cotton,  if  we  waste  it  in  burning  a 
few  holes  in  a  soldier's  coat.  But  as  some  mny 
object  that  we  shonld  diminish  the  nsefhlaess  of 
our  female  patriots,  by  depriving  them  of  sneh 
an  excellent  missive  as  vitriol,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  provide  them  with  a  »ub- 
stitute  which  we  bhall  now  offer  to  their  notice.** 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  way  that  our 
wives,  our  siatcrs.  and  our  daughters  were 
to  be  em(»Ioyed,  if  they  followed  the  advice 
of  this  prisoner,— 

"  Let  them  procure  a  number  of  hoops,  the 
larger  the  bettei^-three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
if  possible ;  but  even  those  on  common  herring 
barrels  would  do,  if  the  large  ones  could  not  be 
procured — still,  we  say,  if  possible,  get  the  larger 
ones ;  the  hoops  should  then  be  covered  with 
hemp  or  tow  loosely  twisted  round  them,  or 
even  old  coiton  rags  would  answer  (.linen  shonld 
always  be  kept  fcr  the  hospitals  for  the 
wonudsd).  Let  th«tt  next  procure  a  basin, 
wMi  oil  e#  tMrpsnfinei  or  (»r;  but  tbe 
is  tm  psrfBsablsi  Urn  iMopisbonld 


thsn  be  placed  esi  the  basin  and  taned 
until  tbe  taw  is  fally  impregnated  with  Use 
tnrpeatiae.  Whim  thus  prepared,  the  ho€»p 
would  be  fit  ftir  tbe  lant  operation — namely, 
setting  fire  to  it  and  throwing  it  boriaontally  oo 
the  red  coats,  whose  bayonets  would  very  eon- 
venieotly  serve  to  catch  it,  and  thus  allow  is  to 
pass  over  their  necks,  when  it  would  do  its 
business." 

Now,  let  me  ask  yon— this  diabolical 
contrivance  of  having  the  female  portion 
of  our  families  employed  in  preparing^ 
baming  hoope,  in  onler  that  they  might 
be  thrown  on  the  heads  of  her  Majes^'s 
troops — for  what  possible  object  is  this 
advice  given?  Goitple  this  advice  wish 
the  previons  articles  that  point  out  the 
time— that  point  ont  the  object.  I  ask 
yon  if  the  matter  rested  on  this  one  news- 
paper alone,  could  yon,  coatd  yon  as  men, 
entertain  a  doabt  but  that  I  am  right  in 
the  coiistmction  I  pat  upon  them  ? 

"The  great  advantage  of  large  hoops   over 
small  ones  is  quite  apparent,  as  the  former  '* — 
that  is,  the  large  ones — 
"  would  promote  fraternisation  betweeen  two  or 
more  of  the  enemy,  by  encircling  them." 

What  enemy P  The  "red  eoats,"  the 
soldiers,  who  are  employed  at  this  moment 
in  defending  onr  lives  and  liberties  from 
the  persons  who,  nnfortanatoly  for  them- 
selves, have  acted  on  the  advice  and  vag^ 
gestions  of  these  men. 

'*  The  great  advantage  of  large  hoops  over 
snail  ones  is  qnite  appajrent,  as  tbe  former 
would  promote  fraternisation  between  two  or 
more  of  the  eoemv,  by  endreling  them.  There 
is  no  novelty  in  this  matter — for,  unfortunately 
for  our  inventive  reputation,  it  was  tried  by  a 
grand  msster  of  tbe  knights  of  Malta,  a  long 
time  ago,  and  was  found  an  admirable  contriv- 
ance, having  burned  some  thousands  of  Turks 
with  such  hoops.  We  can,  therefore,  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  the  vitriol,  for  though 
red  coats  are  not  so  inflammable  as  Turks,  yet 
they  are  capable  of  being  roasted  at  least/' 

Very  charitable !  Thev  are  capable  of 
being  **  roasted  at  least "  by  this  prucess  of 
a  vitriol  homing  hoop  ronnd  their  necks. 

**  We  incend  from  week  to  wt  ek  to  turn 
'  practical  instructors/  and  to  show  how  a  great 
many  ingenious  things  may  be  done,  and  how 
our  resources  may  be  developed  even  in  stormy 
times ;  and  as  we  suppose  our  readers  have  no 
materials  as  yet  collected,  we  preferred  this 
week  merely  njentioning  a  lew  things  which 
might  be  panted  to  commence  with,  in  the  hope 
that  ail  ingenious  citisens  wc  nld  at  once  procure 
them,  and  next  week  we  shall  proceed  to  tell 
them  what  they  are  to  do  with  their  materials." 

Tbe  AUamey-GeHeral  next  read  the  arti-. 
de  "  A  Lei»Bon  from  the  Insoneetion  in 
Paris  "  (see  above,  p.  840), 

"  Against  a  mere  Oev«*rDBMAt  of  foroe  the 
wotkaien  would  have  succeeded ;  bat  in  Pasis 
itw^titonatioa  against  a  class.    Had*  it  beta 
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a  war  ftgaiatk  a  got crnnieiit  er  »  Inng^  m  •a»  * 
in  Iretaad  wiH  Ha,  tkaj  would  ]yvr«  aanihiiated  ' 
balk'' 

and  tke  article,  ^^Ow  War  Depavlmeiii—  | 
Cannon."  ! 

This  last  article  fdlowa  out  the  idea,  or 
rather  the  intentios.  A  previoas  article 
showed  the  arms  that  could  be  con- 
veniently nsed  by  this  Iriah  army,  with 
which  it  was  snpposed  these  parties  were 
to  act.  He  feared  that  a  difficulty  might 
be  snggested  as  to  the  eflbcts  of  artillery — 
that  they  had  no  artillery,  and,  of  course, 
thac  the  English  soldiery  had;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  Lut  article  is  simply 
this, — yon  need  not  be  afraid  of  artiilery, 
because,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  six- 
ponaders  (mly  can  be  broogbt  into  the 
field;  and  that,  in  fact,  from  the  rery 
nature  of  the  comtry,  they  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  serious  damage.  Thisi 
article  of  itself,  nnconnected  and  un- 
coupled with  the  otuers,  might  be  con- 
sitierod  as  a  mere  theoretical  article  upon 
artillery,  not  in  itself  of  much  consequence. 
But  coupling  the  wfaoie  of  these  articles, 
the  only  qirestiun  that  you  will  hare  to 
ask  yourselTos  is,  whether  or  not,  upon 
the  whole,  tou  entertain  any  doubt  that 
this  man  did,  by  all  those  articles, 
«  compass,  imagine,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive 
or  depose  the  Queen  from  ibe  style,  honour,  or 
royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  \  ** 

"  to  levy  war  againal  Her  Majesty  withhr  any 
part  0i  ^e  United  Kingdom,  in  oviler,  by  ftrce 
or  constraint,  to  eompek  her  to  ehange  her 
» or  eounsels.'' 


You,  gentlemen,  certainly  are  called 
upon  to  discharge  your  duty  as  j]Eirors 
under  certain  circumstances  different 
from  those  in  which  the  previous  jury  (a) 
were  called  on.  At  that  time  we  were 
speculating,  and  saying  "*  that  it  all  rested 
in  talk,  and  in  threats,  and  in  intentions." 
At  present  we  are  all  aware  of  what  has 
recently  occurred,  and  of  the  state  and 
situation  of  this  country.  These  two 
documents  were  pu4»tishea  a  considerable 
period  after  the  publication  of  the  docu* 
roent  for  which  Mitchd  was  punished. 
He  was  tried  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June ;  and  it  wa»  in  the  early 
part  of  July  thai  these  articles  were  pub* 
fished  which  form-  the  subject-matter  of 
this  inouiry.  We  all,  unfortunately,  know 
what  tile  result  of  these  publications  has 
been.  We  are  not  lert  now  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  this  was  a  mere  idle  talk  and 
chimera,  or  whether  any  person  could  be 
silly  enough  or  mad  enou^  to  act  on  Iftie 
warlike  saggestioii^  contained  in   these 

(a)  In  Miieh^B  ease,  above,  p.  69». 


doouiaests,  You  will  be-  acting  on  a  very 
weak  ftyondation  indeed  if  yon  judge  of 
this  ease— of  the  g^ilt  or  innocence  or  this 
prikioner — ^by  the  result  that  has  happily 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  at  present  are 
aware,  of  all  tltese  writini^  and  of  all 
these  publicatioiis  witb  which  we  hare 
been  infested. 

It  appears  fiTHn  these  publications  them« 
seWee,  that  so  early  as  tUe  month  of  July, 
just  after  MitoAsi't  conviction,  clubs  had 
already  been  generally  formed  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  stated  in  these  pub- 
iKattons  that  these  clnbe  were  to  be  anned. 
It  ia  stated  that  the  peculiar  arm»  of  these 
ctube  were  the  sword  Mid  the  pike;  but 
thai  such  ef  them  aa  were  able  should 
acquire  the  desirable  possession  of  a  riffe. 

rmmsFATHSA,  B. .-  Which  puhlioation 
stoleathat? 

Attomwf'Oeneral :  The  article  headed, 
'^  Gannon."     It  si^s,  my  k)rd— 

**  ^  e  should,  thereffwe,  be  cantjoos  lest  the 
Grevermnent  with  whieh  we  are  at  present 
Messed  shi^old  older  their  Kberty-loving  Attor- 
ney-General to  ela0»  ander  the  head  of  illegal 
drilling  any  eoumenU  upon  the  use  of  che  Hfle, 
the  eannon,  or  tdw  Iiishman's  weapons,  the  sword 
and  pike.*' 

I  say,  gentlemen,  judging  from  the 
seepe  of  the  whole  of  these  articles,  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Memghsr  was  required  to 
put  kimoelf  at  the  head  of  the  clubs,  and 
the  advice  of  a  universal  and  ffeneral 
armament — I  say,  gentlemen,  the  different 
passages  I  have  read,  and  which  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  will  leave  no  doubt,  on  the 
whole,  that  these  changes,  which  were  to  be 
effected  by  means  similar  to  those  in  Paris, 
were  not  to  be  made  without  arma.  In 
more  places  than  one  they  talk  of  an  uni* 
▼ersal  and  armed  suing;  they  talk  of 
oj^ming  the  soldiery;  and  one  of  the 
poosageo  speaks  about  coyering  the  breast- 
button  of  a  prince.  The  constmction  of 
these  documenta  will  be,  of  course;  for 
your  better  judgment;  but  I  aek  you 
whether  what  was  contemplated  was  not 
armed  rebellion — armed  war  against  the 
Queen  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  P 

What  the  particular  grounds  of  defence 
may  be  I  cannot  anticipate ;  of  course  my 
learned  friend  the  Solieilor-Oeneral  wilt 
have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the 
arguments  and  speech  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  I  only  say,  that 
the  question  which  you  will  have  to  try  is 
simply  this — whether  what  I  have  as- 
cribed to  him  were  the  object  and  inten- 
tion of  this  man.  Did  he  reailr  wish,  and 
intend,  and  desire  to  eicite  to  bring  about 
these  objects  F  If  I  have  not  deceived 
myaelf  hehas  expressed  it  so  plainly  that 
no  human  being  can  doubt. 

I  do  not  Oik  you  to*  put  any  Ibroed  con- 
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stmctiou  on  the  artioles.  I  ask  yon  calmly 
and  deliberately  in  your  box  to  read  them 
over,  and  not  to  give  the  least  possible 
attention  to  any  observation  of  mine, 
fnrtber  than  the  articles  themselves 
sntisfy  yon  I  am  warranted  in  making. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  personally  can  feel 
pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  snch  a  dnty 
us  my  present ;  bnt  I  shnald  be  unworthy 
of  the  place  which  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill,  if  any  personal  feeling  of 
what  is  called  *'  mock  humanity,"  that 
people  are  guarded  against  in  one  of  these 
articles,  were  allowed  to  influence  me.  I 
cannot  have  any  feeling  of  that  description. 
It  is  my  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly  to 
submit  to  you  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  with  such  observations  as  my 
judgment  suggests  to  me  ;  but  X  am  not 
capable,  even  if  I  were  inclined,  to  appeal 
10  your  feelings.  I  am  not  gifted  with 
eloquence.  I  appeal  to  reason,  not  to 
passion,  and  so  far  as  my  reasoning 
satisfies  you,  act  upon  it ;  bnt,  gentlemen, 
act  deliberately,  and  act  calmly.  If  yon 
come  to  the  couclnsion  that  these  articles 
bear  bnt  the  one  meaning,  that  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  them,  honestly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  fearlessly  discharge  vonr  dnty 
by  bringing  in  that  verdict  which  it  is 
your  dnty  upon  the  oaths  yon  have  taken 
to  do,  regardless  of  the  consequenoes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  this  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

Evidence  fok  the  Cbowit. 

Ohcbrlea  Verfton,  Begistrar  of  News- 
papers in  the  Stamp  Office,  Dublin,  spoke 
to  the  regisiration  of  the  Tribune,  and  to 
seeing  the  original  declaration  of  pro- 
prietorship signed  by  the  prisoner,  and 
produced  the  original  declaration,  and 
also  a  copy  certified  by  the  ComptroUer- 
Oeneral,  also  the  copies  of  the  TrUrnne  of 
July  1  and  July  8  lodged  in  the  Stamp 
Office,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  and  signed 
by  the  proprietors,  O'Boherty  and  William; 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

That  paper  is  not  published  nowP — I 
believe  not. 

No  copies  have  been  left  with  yon  for 
several  weeks  P  —  No,  not  "  several  " 
weeks. 

For  some  timeP — ^For  three  weeks  it 
may  be. 

As  to  the  last  of  those  papers,  the  8th 
July,  do  von  know  whether  il  was  signed 
by  Mr.  (PDoherty  ?— No. 

Did  you  send  it  to  be  signed  ? — ^I  ob- 
jected to  the  first  sigpature,  because  it 
was  not  signed  by  O^Doherty,  but  by 
Williami. 

Alone  P — ^No,  not  alone-  he  signed  both 
names. 

Are  yon  aware  that  the  publication  of 


the  8th  of  July  was,  in  truth,  sent  to  yon 
by  Mr.  O'Doherty,  in  gaol  after  his  arrest, 
and  signed  by  him  there  P— No,  it  was 
sent  to  me  in  the  usual  course.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  was  signed. 

Mortimer  Redmond  —  Examined  by 
Serjeant  0*Brien. 

In  the  Metropolitan  police.  Spoke  to 
buying  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  of  July  8 
from  a  boy  who  was  doing  business  behind 
the  counter  in  the  shop  No.  11,  Trinity 
Street,  the  Tribune  office. 

Did  yon  buy  any  other  paper  there  P — 
I  bought  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  the 
shop  No.  11,  Trinity  Street. 

Did  yon  buy  that  paper  of  the  1st  of 
July?— No,  I  do  not  see  any  mark  of 
mine  upon  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  G*Loghlen. 

Do  yon  know  what  parish  Trinity  Street 
is  in  P — Yes,  1  know  Trinity  Street. 

What  parish  is  it  in  P — ^I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  know  when  Mr.  O'Doherty  was 
arrested  P — I  heard  tell  of  it. 

Were  you  present  P — I  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  0*Doheriy  in  July? 
— I  never  saw  him  before. 

Were  yon  present  when  any  manu- 
scripts were  taken  from  the  Tribune 
office  P — I  was. 

What  became  of  those  manuscripts  P — I 
don't  know. 

Did  yon  take  any  of  them  P — ^No. 

In  who.se  possession  did  yon  see  them 
last  P    Well,  I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  alone — yon  say  yon  were 
present  when  they  were  seised ;  how  many 
other  persons  ^  ere  there  at  the  time  the 
papers  were  seized  at  the  Tribune  office ; 
now  many  other  policemen  were  there? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  there 
were  five  or  six  P — There  might  be. 

Might  there  be  ten  P — There  might. 

Might  there  be  twenty  P — I  do  not  think 
there  was. 

Who  was  the  inspector  with  them  P — ^I 
cannot  recollect. 

Yon  do  not  recollect  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  those  police  at  that  time  P — I  do 
not. 

Did  you  see  any  warrant  on  that  day  to 
seize  those  papers  P — I  had  no  warrant ;  I 
did  not  see  any. 

Yon  did  not  see  any  warrant  produced  P 
No. 

Yon  do  not  know  in  whose  posseaaion 
you  last  saw  those  manuscripts  P — ^No,  I 
GO  not. 

At  the  time  those  papers  were  seized  I 
believe  every  scrap  was  taken  P — I  cannot 
say ;  I  was  only  passing  by ;  I  was  not 
there  at  the  time.  I  did  not  go  with  the 
party. 
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AUorMy-'QtiMTal !  lAj  lords,  we  now 
propose  to  read  those  deolftrations,  and 
those  three  newspapers ;  two  proved  by 
Mr.  Vemon,  from  the  Stamp  Office,  and 
one  by  this  policeman. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen :  We  object  to  that. 

Attorney 'Oenercd :  On  what  ground  P 

Butt :  The  statutable  proof  is  not  soffi- 
oient  in  any  oase  of  felony. 

Sir  0.  O'Loglden :  In  the  last  case  that 
was  tried  by  the  Oown  they  proTed  bay- 
ing both  at  the  office. 

FsNNBFATHSK,  B. :  And  only  one  in  this 
case. 

Attorney-General:  We  have  produced 
two  papers  lodged  by  this  gentleman  in 
the  Stamp  Office,  and  signed  by  him, 
which  were  sent  by  him,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  Stamp 
Office. 

BuH :  Yon  did  not  prove  them  to  be  in 
his  handwriting. 

Attorney-Oenercd :  Yes,  we  did.  Ask 
Mr.  Vernon. 

V&mon :  They  are  his  handwriting. 

PiooTT,  G.B. :  It  is  not  assumed  that 
that  is  evidence  necessarily  establishing 
the  fHct  that  the  person  uttered  his  in- 
tention by  pnbliiihing  this  document. 

Attorney 'Chneral :  I  was  not  contending 
anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Court  adjourned. 

Friday,  August  11. 

Butt  applied  that  the  Grown  shoold  be 
put  to  their  election  as  to  the  counts 
charging  a  compassing  to  depose  the 
Qoeen,  and  the  counts  charging  a  compass- 
ing to  levy  war. 

The  Attomey^Chneral  referred  to  MU" 
eheVe  ca8e(a)  and  Thi$Uewood*$  ca8e.(fr) 

The  application  was  refused. 

Spsecii  for  the  Defbnce. 
Butt  (in  his  speech  for  the  defence) : 
Before  you  can  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
you  must  believe  two  facts — ^you  must 
believe  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in- 
tended to  depose  the  Queen  or  to  levy  war 
against  her;  and  not  only  to  levy  war, 
bat  to  levy  war  for  the  particular  purposes 
imputed  by  this  indictment.  You  are 
not  to  find  external  facts;  but  you  are 
to  infer  that  in  hia  inmost  soul,  and  in 
those  secret  thoughts  which  alone  are 
fully  known  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  all 
hearts~you  are  to  find  that  in  his  inmost 
heart  and  secret  thoughrs  there  was  the 
(reasonable  intention  mentioned  in  this 
indictment.  No  doubt,  even  with  all  the 
fallibility  of  human  tribunals,  thei*e  may 
be  actions  that  clearly  display  what  is 
passing  in  the  human  heart:    and  God 

(a)  Above,  p.  59y. 
(6)  38  St.  Tr.  682. 


forbid  I  should  tell  you  that  fallible  men 
may  not,  in  some  instances,  be  able  ta  in- 
fer from  the  external  actions  of  their 
fellow-men  the  thoughts  of  the  heart. 
You  din  do  it ;  and  if  you  can  draw  the 
inference,  draw  it;  bnc  I  am  justified  in 
saying  this,  that  when  you  are  called  on 
to  find  an  issue,  not  as  to  your  neighbour's 
external  acts — not  as  to  anything  that  he 
has  done — not  as  to  anything  that  he  has 
said — but  to  look,  as  it  were,  into  his 
breast,  and  upon  your  oaths  say  that  the 
treasonable  intention  and  imagination  ex- 
isted there — I  am  justified  in  reminding 
you  that,  if  I  go  no  further,  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous issue  to  put  to  any  twelve  fallible 
men.  You  are  called  on — I  say  it  with 
reverence — to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  portion 
of  the  prerogatives  of  that  Greai  Being 
who  alone  sees  the  heart;  and  you  are 
called  upon,  pledging  yourselves  upon  his 
gospels,  to  say  that,  oeyond  a  doubt,  you 
are  satisfied  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  there  did  exist  this 
treasonable  intention.  You  will  feel  the 
tremendous  nature  of  that  issue ;  and  you 
will  paase  long  and  anxioush  before  jou 
say,  oeyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  such 
an  intention  did  exist  in  his  bosom,  it 
must  be  an  intention  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately formed.  14  o  passing  intention  will 
do  :  no  pasniiig  thought  that  a  republican 
form  or  in^ititution  would  be  better,  or 
that  a  separate  kingdom  would  be  better 
in  Ireland,  will  do :  no  general  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  the  Queen  will  do :  but  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  deliberately  and 
designedly  he  had  actually  formed  tiie 
treasonable  purpose  of  deposing  the  Quoon 
or  levying  war  against  her. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  let  me  observe 
that  the  only  evidence  yon  have  here 
of  these  intentions,  is  in  the  publica- 
tions themselves.  No  other  evidence 
has  been  offered  to  you.  If  you  find 
a  man  actually  taking  a  step  to  depose 
the  Qaeen,  you  certainly  then  can  draw 
the  inference  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  if  you  are  obliged  to  spell  it  out  of 
hid  writings ;  because  you  wiU  feel  that  if 
a  person  of  generally  disaffected  mind— a 
person  discontented  with  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live — ^wbo  prefeired  re- 
publican institutions  to  monarchv — ^who 
thought  that  Ireland  miglit  exist  under  an 
independent  sovereignty  sat  down  to  write 
an  article,  without  any  particular  definite 
irtent,  the  general  disaffection  of  his 
mind  would  very  probably  find  its  ex- 
pression in  the  article,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  this  would  constitute  a  seditioiu 
article ;  because  on  a  charge  of  sedition  a 
man  vrould  be  clearly  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  writing  be  wrote,  but  in 
a  prosecution  like  this  he  is  not  respon- 
sible.   I  say  this  to  you  advisedly,    U, 
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gevtlemen,  yon.  shoolA  <>oaie  to  tbe^oo- 
oloBion  that  no  settle  i  purpose  erased  tn 
the  mind;  bat  that  a  man  who  waa 
generally  disaffected ,  aat  down  and  wrote 
language  highly  unbecoming  in  a  subject 
to  ane  to  his  Sovereign — highly  raibchie- 
Tons,  as  calculated  to  draw  away  the 
people  from  their  allegianoe  to  the  Soto- 
reign— highly  reprehensible,  ae  tending 
to  deetrojr  social  order — yet,  gentlemen  cHF 
the  jury,  if  you  believe  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  wrote  all  this«  without  first  haying  in 
his  mind  the  settled  treasonable  purpose 
which  this  indictment  imputes,  it  will  )>e 
your  solemn  duty  to  acquit  him  on  this 
indictment. 

[The  eyidence  must  be  clear  and  con- 
yincing.] 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  statute  requires, 
as  I  teld  Tou,  two  things  to  eoBcvr:  it 
requirei),  first,  the  intention  in  his  own 
mind;  and.  secondly,  it  requires  him  to 
**  utter  •• — the  Innii^uaffe  is  y«»py  emphatic 
— '*  express,  and  declare**  that  intention. 
He  mast  *' utter,  expre^is,  and  declare" 
an  intention  existing  in  his  own  mind. 
Let  me  ask  you  thid :  if  a  party  was  in- 
dicted before  you  for  selling  this  news- 
paper, could  you  on  your  oaths  say,  first, 
that  he  had  tlie  intention  in  bis  miud? 
ard,  eeoondly,  that  he  uttered,  expressed, 
and  declared  his  own  intention  by  selline 
the  writings  of  another  P  £do  not  tfainx 
you  could,  unless  you  bad  some  ertdence 
to  Bhow  that  he  adopted  ihe»e  opinions. 
But  bow  much  stronger  would  tnat  be- 
come if  it  were  proved  to  yeu — I  do  not 
say  it  will  be  uroved  in  this  instance— ^at 
the  party  selling  the  paper  never  knew 
what  was  in  it.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  case  would  be  at  an  end.  Observe, 
there  would  in  that  case  be  a  publication 
in  point  of  )aw ;  any  person  selling  these 
papers  publishes  them.  If  we  were  not  in 
a  court  of  justi^^,  and  I  handed  them  to 
you  to  read,  it  would  be  a  publishing  in 
point  of  law ;  the  foct  of  publishing  would 
be  complete. 

But  mis  Act  requires  more  tiisn  publi- 
cation, because  it  requires  you  to  find  that 
he  uttered,  expressed,  and  declared  his 
own  intention  bj  publishing  these  ai-ticles. 
If  this,  then,  were  the  state  of  facts,  that 
these  articles  were  written,  not  by  my 
client  at  all ;  that  they  were  publismd  in 
the  paper  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor, 
but  were  not  written  by  him,  I  ask  you, 
will  you  upon  your  oaths  eay  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  own  intention  by  printing 
those  articlf^P  I  admit  yon  may  do  it. 
I  am  net  putting  this  as  a  que$<tinn  of  law ; 
I  am  putting  it  to  you  as  cafan,  right- 
judging  men.  I  put  it  to  you,  can  you,  if 
these  articles  were  not  written  by  him, 
ind  OS  yo«r  oaths  that  he  had  the  inten- 


sion cAtarged  in  this  Iiidfiotvwut,  anril  that 
he  uttered  it  by  that  publication  f  The 
publication  would  be  an  offence — it  would 
oeeedition  for  a  man  to  publish  the  writ- 
ings of  another  if  those  writings  were 
criminal ;  but  i  do  respeotfiiily  eubrait  to 
you,  and  you  alone  can  judge  of  tbie,  will 
Tou  draw,  from  the  fiact  of  his  having  pub- 
lished the  writings  of  another,  the  infer- 
enoe  that,  beyond  a  reaeonal^le  doubt,  he 
himself  entertained  the  intention;  and 
that  he  expressed,  uttered,  avd declared — 
again  and  ngain  I  repeat  those  words  to 
you — expressed,  uttered,  and  declared  an 
intention  existing  in  his  own  mind  in  that 
puMtcation  P 

What,  then,  are  the  fiicts  proved f  It  is 
proved  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  tfao 
Tfibiiine  newspaper.  Do  you  think,  if  it 
rosted  there,  that  every  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  knows  every  article  tluM  is 
insertea  in  it  P  Far  more  monstrovi  womM 
be  the  eupposition  that  he  writes  them. 
I  should  \ie  sorry  to  say  0]»e  word  to  exas- 
perate public  feeling,  and  if  I  allfide  to 
detectives  it' is  not  with  that  object.  But 
with  appliances  of  the  most  extiaordinary 
character  which  the  Gtovemment  have 
used  tD  detect  ihe  guilt  <4  a  oonspiraoy 
which  they  believe  to  exist,  cnipioying 
those  appliances  with  the  energy  of  nwn 
who  believe  the  peace  of  the  country  to  be 
at  stake,  is  there  one  particle  of  eyidence 
offered  to  you  here  to  show  that  this  gen- 
tie  oiaa  ever  took  part  in  the  poblioalion 
of  the  2Vt6««e,  except  the  pait  that  he 
was  compelled  hy  law  <o  take  as  it«  pro* 
prietor  P  And  turn  it  as  ycai  will,  aq^ 
It  as  you  will,  you  can  coutie  to  notfabig 
more  than  this  on  the  evidenoe,  that  he  is 
the  regifltered  proprietor.  Supposing  5«a 
put  the  very  worst  oonstraotion  on  these 
articles,  jou  cannot  carry  the  case  further 
than  this,  that  he  is  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper  in  which  seditious, 
or,  it  may  be,  felonious,  articles  have  ap- 
peared.   Is  that  sufficient  to  ronvict  him  f 

I  say  from  my  heart,  gentlemen,  that  if 
I  were  in  that  box,  and  no  other  evidence 
was  offered  to  me  than  the  mere  faet  tfauft 
these  articles  appeared  in  h  paper  of 
whic^  the  prisoner  was  the  registered 
proprietor,  I  could  not— God  forbid  I 
should  say,  if  you  oome  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, you  will  not  do  ii  honestly — I 
could  not  up<m  that  evidence  alone  find, 
first,  that  he  was  guilty  of  entertaining 
that  intention ;  and.  secondly,  of  oxpresa- 
ing  his  own  intention  by  publishing  H. 
The  Crown  have  rloeed  their  caee  wifih 
that  evidence,  and  I  ask  you  why  Auihor 
evidence  has  not  been  broaght  P 

The  iriguature  to  the  paper  lodged  at 
the  Stamp  Office  carries  the  case  no  far- 
ther— it  means  that  the  person  signing  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper.    You  cannot 
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belMT«  tbat  ^vory  ttewspaper  pmpmlor, 
when  he  fligMS  bis  name  to  a  paper, 
KieauA,  "  i  luvre  read  over  everj  article  in 
that  paper."  Observe  it  is  not  tbe  editor, 
it  ig  the  propi'ieior.  The  proprietor  may 
be  a  person  merely  drawing  an  inoome 
from  that  paper.  He  may  trust  its  whole 
management  to  another ;  still  be  must  pnc 
his  name,  or  have  some  one  anthorised  to 

£at  his  name,  to  it.    By  that  he  makes 
imself  responsible  fer  all   civil   oonse- 
qnenoes. 

There  ifl  one  T^ery  peoaliar  fact  in  this 
ease:  every  manascript  of  the  Tr^ume 
was  seixed  by  the  Crown,  and  we  have 
given  notice  to  the  Orewn  SolieUer  to 
pitKiooe  theee  manaseripts  on  this  trial ; 
and  if  these  mancscripts  are  produced — 
that  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ai4^neif' 
General — you  will  find  them  varying  m 
handwriting.  If  they  are  not  produced, 
these  observntioBS  pass  ior  nothing ;  bat 
I  tell  yon  if  they  are  prod«eed  yon  will 
find  them  varving  in  handwritiag  and 
differing  in  style ;  and  I  defy  the  AtitHimf' 
Qenetdl  to  prove  that  they  are  in  tbe  hand- 
wriliag  of  my  ^dient.  Every  manascript 
is  in  the  poesession  of  the  Orown.  See  the 
uneqnal  contest  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
This  young  man's  propeHy  is  seieed;  all 
his  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  fie  has  been  a  close  prieoner.  Is 
it  too  mach  to  expect,  that  liefore  they 
ask  yaa  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  i^i  this 
nneqnal  contest,  that  they  shoald  give 

ion  clear    evidence    to   diemonstration  P 
'hey  had  the  power  of  producing  those 
maBOseripts,  and  they  withhold  them. 

We  are  idl  familiar  with  the  Tim&e 
newspaper.  Yea  know  that  it  as  a  great 
property ;  and  we  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  eolamns  of  the  advertisemente  of  the 
Tiines  have  been  settled  as  family  settle- 
ments— as  inarriage  portions  of  the  chil- 
dren. How  many  proprietors  are  there 
of  the  Times  f  And  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requires  every  proprietor  who  has 
mbre  than  a  certain  property  in  the  news- 
paper tu  be  repfisterf  d.  Jnst  see  to  what 
your  conviction  of  this  prisoner  will  lead 
— I  mean,  if  it  is  a  conviction  eolely 
foanded  on  the  erideiice ;  and  I  do  tmst 
ihAt  your  verdict  will  be  founded  solely  on 
the  evidence.  If  a  felonions  article,  in- 
tending to  depose  the  Queen,  fonnd  its 
way  into  the  Timet  newspaper,  every 
single  registered  proprietor  of  the  Times 
wunld,  if  yon  can  fina  my  client  gnilty  on 
this  evidence,  be  equally  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  state 
some  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  my 
client.  Borne  down  by  obloquy  as  he  is, 
the  inmate  of  a  gaol,  and  pUoed  in  the 
felon's  dock,  this  young  man  has  (Heads 
who  would  4o  hoaour  to  any  mao.    I  will 


tell  fou  iKyw  he  earned  tlioiie  friends,  aad 
their  esteem  and  respect,  before  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  ioistructea  some  of  them  may 
say.  Tou  may  remember  when  fever  last 
spring  visited  this  coaiitry  ;  and  you  may 
perhaps  have  seen  the  fever-sheds  apon 
tbe  sides  of  our  roads ;  and  you  may  also 
recoUeot  to  have  heard  tMt  a  French 
physician  came  to  l^is  country,  with  the 
view  of  prsfiooting  the  intonate  of  medical 
science  bv  judging  of  that  ferer ;  and  yo« 
may  perha|)s  remember  the  intense  in- 
terest that  was  eseited  in  this  city  when 
he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease 
which  he  came  to  find  out«  You  may 
remember,  too,  timt  one  of  our  OMst  giAwl 
aad  ri«iag  physioiaaB  attended  oa  that 
Frenob  stranger — Doctor  Owrrsm;  and 
that  he  got  f^MMn  him  a  diooaao  so  desoe- 
rately  contagious  in  its  character,  tnalt 
many  who  had  known  him  e^rank  from 
att^iding  upon  him ;  and  it  was  then  that 
this  young  man  iu  the  dock,  who  is  new 
charged  before  you  with  inteiiding  pillrtge, 
and  plunder,  and  massacre,  volunteered 
to  attend  upon  that  gentleman ;  despirinif 
contagion,  and  setting  aeide  the  fear  ef 
death,  night  and  day  he  watched  beside 
him  till  the  disease  had  earned  him  away. 
And  that  noble  act  of  heroism  did  win  ior 
him  frietids  in  the  profession  to  whidh,  if 
your  verdict  acquits  him,  he  may  yet  be 
au  honour;  and  some  of  theee  I  nay  pot 
upon  the  table  to-day,  to  tell  you  whether 
be  is  a  man  likely  to  eanctioB  pillage  or 
plunder  from  his  character ;  if  so,  1  will 
put  these  articles  on  which  he  is  indicted 
m  their  hands,  and  if  I  am  snffored  to  do 
so,  I  will  ask  them  tbe  question,  *'  Is  that 
his  style  or  his  manner  of  wiiting,  or  do 
you  believe  that  he  was  the  writer  of  tfaot 
article  P  *' 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  I  were  driven 
—1  really  do  not  feel  that  I  am — ^inte 
weakening  the  ta«e  by  going  further — if 
I  were  driven  to  comment  on  the  charac- 
ter of  these  articles^-and  supposing  that 
yon  could  say  safely  to  your  own  con- 
sciences that  you  would  make  my  client 
responsible  on  this  indictment  for  the 
character  of  these  articles,  merely  upon 
that  proof,  the  question  remains — do  the 
ai'ticles  themBelves  bear  out  the  particular 
charge  in  the  indictment?  I  repeat,  I 
look  on  these  articles  as  having  a  mis- 
chievous tendency.  I  believe  them  to  be 
seditious,  and  if  ihe  writer  of  these  articles 
was  indicted  before  you  for  sedition,  I 
would  not  have  one  word  to  xxrf^e  against 
your  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  going  tnrou^  all  the 
articles;  y^u  heard  them  read  by  the 
AUomey-OentraX. 

The  article  •*  Our  Harvest  Prospects  "* 
is  no  evidence  of  the  intents  in  thia  indict-* 
ment.    It  is  an  appeal  to  t^e  people  by 
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force  and  inBorrection,  if  neoessary — ^I 
admit  that  yon  mnst  feel  that  if  yon  read 
the  article — ^to  prevent  the  harvest  being 
exported.  Now,  if  the  fair  constmction 
of  this  article  is,  that  the  prisoner  did 
intend  an  ariiiod  insorrection,  to  pat  an 
emhargo  on  com,  and  to  prevent  the  har- 
vest going  abroad,  beyond  all  question  he 
has  l^en  guilty  of  a  high  offence,  but  he 
has  not  been  guilty  of  the  offence  chmrged 
in  this  indictment. 

This  very  measure  of  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  grain,  when  famine 
was  threatened,  was  adopted  by  the 
greatest  minister  that  England  ever 
saw,  WiUiam  Pitt,  in  1792.  There  is  no- 
thing revolutionary  in  that  measure  itself; 
and  although  it  be  criminal  to  tell  the 
people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
nauds,  and  by  armed  force  stop  in  the 
ports  the  corn  intended  for  exportation — 
that  is  what  this  article  aims  at — every 
sentence  points  to  this— the  people  of 
Dublin,  Toughal,  Cork  are  told  to  meet 
and  prevent  the  shipment  of  corn  from 
their  ports — I  admit,  gentlemen  of  the 

t'ury,  that  advice  is  criminal,  seditious — 
mt  I  do  in  the  name  of  British  law  deny 
that  it  bears  out  the  charge  in  this  indict- 
ment. 

There  are  others  of  these  articles  which 
the  Attarney-General  admitted— I  took 
down  the  admission  at  the  time — if  they 
stood  by  themselves  were  nothing  more 
than  general  disquisitions  on  wsrfare. 

IButt  refened  to  the  articles  headed 
••  Oor  War  Department"] 

C«entlemen,  X  thus  dispose  of  the  articles 
of  "Our  War  Department"  The  object 
of  them  was  to  familiarize  the  Irish  mind 
with  war  and  warlike  implements,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  go  beyond  that.  I 
think  the  AUorneff'Oeneral  put  a  very 
strained  constraction  on  them.  The  first 
article  begins  with  an  admiration  of  fire- 
arms, couched  perhaps  in  a  Eomevrhat 
fantastical  style,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  soldier.  I  venture  to  say  if  we  had 
the  writi'r  of  this  article  here,  he  would 
be  found  to  be  an  old  soldier.  But,  gentle- 
men, when  he  speaks  of — 

**The  delightful  thrill  which  pervaded  our 
whole  body,  as  we  shouldered  for  the  first  time 
a  real  rifle,  and  fancied  for  a  moment  hu  object 
— say,  for  instance,  a  prince  or  a  colonel— 
before  us " 

what  is  the  amount  of  all  thatP  The 
Attorney' Oeneral  wants  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  **the  prince"  was  the  Prince 
Oeorge.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  refer- 
ence of  an  old  man,  an  old  soldier,  to  the 
first  time  he  bore  a  rifie.  Is  there  one 
word,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  strain 
everything  against  the  prisoner,  and  to 
pervert  the  first  principles  of  law,  instead 


of  intending  everything  in  his  fkvoar — ia 
there  one  word  to  make  yon  believe  that 
there  is  anything  more  than  a   general 
disouisition  on  the  art  of  war  P— I  admit 
with  the  intention  of  familiaricing^   the 
Irish  people  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to 
war.     I  say  boldly  that  in    that  itself 
there  is  nothing  criminal.     Do   yon  re- 
member when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
former  administration  to  deprive  the  Irish 
people,  or  at  least  limit  the  extent,  of  the 
use  of  arms,  what  thunders  of  indlg^nant 
eloquence  rolled  from  the  Whig  benches 
upon  the  iniquity  of  depriving  the  Irish 
people  of  the  riffht  to  Dear  arms  P     Do 
you  remember  when,  to  the  peasantry  of 
Tipperary,  one  of  the  Ministry  who  now 
prosecutes  this  article,  proclaimed  that  it 
was  the  sacred  right  ojf  every  Irishman  to 
bear  arms  P    Men  in  office  and  men  out  of 
office  think  very  differently ;    and    now 
because  a  man  dares  to  familiarixe  the 
people  with  the  use  of  arms,  he  is  branded 
as  an  incendiary  and  a  felon,  and  as  in- 
tending general  pillage  and  massacre. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  nothing 
more  in  this  article,  I  repeat,  than  a  desire 
to  make  the  people  generally  familiar 
with  arms.  That  may  be  dangerous  or 
may  not.  It  may  be  in  particular  times 
improper  and  im^mident.  At  another 
time,  if  this  country  were  peaceable,  and 
if  the  divisions  which  now  distract  the 
countrv  were  removed,  I  should  say  the 
man  who  taught  the  Oountrv  the  dignity 
of  an  armed  nation,  was  doing  them  a 
noble  service  In  that  glorious  revolution 
which  established  the  liberties  of  English- 
men in  16^8,  we  find  the  first  assertion  of 
this  right ;  and  the  constant  assertion  of 
it  from  that  hour  to  this  has  given  dignity 
to  the  English  people  and  inscribed  liberty 
in  their  hearts — the  right  of  every  free 
Protestant  Englishman  to  bear  arms. 
Therefore,  if  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  were  different,  and  there  were 
not  the  causes  of  discontent  there  are, 
I  would  honour  him  who  could  im- 
press on  the  Irish  people  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  entitled 
to  bear  arms.  The  tone  of  some  of  these 
articles  excites  horror.  A\\  war  is  horrid. 
The  victories  of  our  generals— the  vic- 
tories which  have  made  the  Duke  of  WbU- 
lington  illustrious — ^tbe  storming  of  towns 
— have  had  their  horrors  and  inhumani- 
ties. The  details  of  our  noblest  triumphs 
would  shook  your  feelings.  I  do  not 
defend  the  spirit  of  these  essays,  but  I  ask 
you,  is  there  in  even  a  savage  expatiation 
on  the  glories  of  a  rifle,  or  a  disquisition 
on  the  use  of  cannon,  either  an  uttering, 
expressing,  and  declaring  an  intention  to 
depose  the  Queen— or  uttering,  expressing, 
and  declaring  an  intention  to  levy  war 
against  her,  in  order,  by  foroe  and  oon- 
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Btraint,  to  compel    her   to   change    her 
measures  P 

I  might  go  through  the  other  articles 
in  the  same  way ;  I  might  ask  yon,  will 
vou  say  the  man  who  tells  oar  people  to 
have  courage,  by  this  expresses  a  treason- 
able intention  P  I  will  not  thas  occupy 
your  time ;  I  wiU  only  ask  you,  as  rational 
men,  if  you  seriously  think  it  neoedsary  to 
read  all  these  general  disquisitions  upon 
war,  and  artillery,  and  courage,  and  infer 
from  them,  if  you  can — ^first,  that  that  in- 
tention existea  in  the  mind  of  this  man; 
and,  secondly,  that  that  intention  is 
uttered,  expressed,  and  declared  in  these 
articles. 

Beply. 

SoUcUoT'Oeneral :  The  prisoner  has  not, 
of  course,  called  any  witnesses.  I  agree 
with  the  learned  counsel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  concerned  for  the  Crown  to 
make  out  their  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  JU17.  The  prisoner  is  not  to  be  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  unless  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  is  such  as  to  make  a  Tery 
strong  presumptive  case  of  crime  against 
him.  Then  he  may  turn  upon  his  defence, 
and  say,  '*  This  is  all  a  mistake  ;  this  does 
not  show  my  intention.  I  was  but  the 
registered  proprietor  of  the  paper.  I  took 
no  part  in  its  management.  I  never  wrote 
one  of  these  articles.  I  never  read  one  of 
them.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them ;  and 
I  will  prove  it."  No  doubt,  it  was  quite 
competent  for  him  to  prove  that,  if  he  could. 
If  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  so  weak,  that 
was  a  reasonable  i  ground  for  saying,  *'  The 
jvaj  cannot  convict  me  of  this  crime  with 
which  I  am  charged,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  go  into  the  case  for  my 
defence."  But  if  there  be  a  powerful 
and  almost  conclusive  case  against  him, 
we  ought  not  to  have  been  told,  as  you 
were  told  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prisoner — who  I  have  no  doubt  acted 
according  to  his  instructions  —  stories 
about  this  and  stories  about  that,  without 
one  particle  of  evidence  being  laid  before 
you ;  and  there  being  no  evidence  of 
them,  you  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with 
them.  You  may,  if  you  can,  con  over 
these  articles,  and  see  whether  the  mis* 
chief  and  malignity  of  one  portion  of 
them  -the  disloyalty  and  treasonableness 
of  one  part — is  done  awuy  with  by  any 
other  portion  or  passage. 

I  do  not  complain  of  the  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  over  and  over 
again  pressed  upon  your  consideration.  I 
do  not  think  be  could  press  it  upon  you 
too  often.  The  indictment  under  this  Act 
of  Parliament  charges  this  man  with  the 
intent  to  deprive  and  depose  the  Queen 
from  a  portion   of  her  empire  in   this 
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country;  we  charge  that  he  evidenced 
that  intent  by  his  own  acts,  his  own  pub- 
lications :  and  we  also  charge  that  he  in- 
tended, devised,  and  imagined  the  levying 
of  war  within  Ireland,  and  we  say  that 
he  has  manifested  by  these  publications 
both  of  these  intents.  And,  gentlemen, 
you  are  to  say  whether  these  publications 
and  this  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
before  you,  bring  home  the  offences 
charged  against  the  prisoner.  That  is  the 
question  for  you.  I  nave  endeavoured  to 
aischarge  my  duty,  I  hope  I  have  done  it 
fairly,  I  trast  I  have  done  it  calmly. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has 
addressed  you  upon  the  right  of  the  people 
to  bear  arms.  No  doubt  it  is  the  un- 
questionable right  of  every  man,  in  the 
abstract,  and  according  to  the  British 
law,  of  every  subject  of  the  British  em- 
pire to  carry  arms  for  his  defence,  for 
his  securitv,  for  the  protection  of  his 
'*  castle,"  his  house  and  his  person;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  carry  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offence, — for  the  purpose  of  assail- 
ing his  neighbour,  exciting  insurrection, 
disturbing  or  overwhelming  the  settled 
Government  of  the  country.  He  has  no 
such  right :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government  when  danger  arises  to  the 
commonwealth  to  disarm  those  persons 
who  are  meditating  insurrection.  It  is 
perfectly  immaterial  who  are  the  parties 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
it  is  the  bounden  dutv  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  such  persons  of  their 
arms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  give  the  people  arms  if  they  can  hold 
them  with  safety  and  allow  them  to 
possess  them;  but  the  moment  that  a 
state  of  insecurity  arises,  when  rebellion 
and  insurrection  are  meditated,  then  it  is 
the  boanden  duty  of  the  Government  to 
disarm  those  persons  who  are  meditating 
these  movements  against  the  peace ''and 
order  of  the  country. 

The  learned  counsel  has  appealed  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.  That  revolution  was 
a  great  settlement — ^restoration  and  reno- 
vation  of  the  liberties  of  England ;  and  he 
has  not  spoken  in  too  great  praise  of  that 
settlement  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  in 
which  Lnshmen  participated  upon  that 
great  and  glorious  occasion,  by  which  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  i>eople  were 
settled  upon  a  sure  foundation,  against  any 
undue  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown — the  government  of  the  countrv 
having  been  settled  upon  the  entire  wiU 
of  the  whole  people,  its  peers,  its  com- 
moners, its  landed  gentry,  and  educated 
classes.  But,  gentlemen,  the  government 
of  the  country  having  been  thus  settled, 
organized,  and  established  bv  the  voice  of 
the  entire  people,  a  year  haa  not  elapsed 
when  a  treasonable  conspiracy  was  set  on 
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foot  in  London  against  the  new  Govern- 
ment. And  what  was  the  first  act  of  the 
king — the  veiy  first  act  of  his  reign  P  It 
was  to  sanction  an  Act  to  saspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  leading  conspirators  against  the 
Gk)vemment  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Therefore  we  must  view  this  case  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Summing  up. 

PEmrBFATHER,  B.,  in  summing  up  : 

The  first  question  for  your  consiaeration 
is,  did  the  prisoner  express,  utter,  or 
declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or 
writings,  tho  mtentions  attributed  to  him  P 
It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  ho  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  in  question ;  and 
that  he  made  and  signed  a  declaration, 
together  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mtchard  Bolton  WiUiama,  that  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  this  paper. 

Two  publications  of  the  paper  lodged 
at  the  Stamp  Office,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, signed  by  the  prisoner,  are  the  next 
evidence.  Upon  tne  eighth  of  July, 
the  publication  of  that  date  was  brought 
to  the  office  with  the  prisoner's  name 
attached  to  it;  but  the  signature  pur- 
porting to  be  his,  hot  being  his,  the 
Registrar  sent  it  back,  refusing  to  take  it, 
and  received  it  afterwards  with  the 
prisoner's  signature  attached  to  it ;  and 
he  proves  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner 
to  both  these  publications. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you,  and  indeed  it  was  so  admitted 
by  tho  learned,  and  I  will  say,  very  able 
gentleman  who  addressed  you  on  the  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  that  this  was  prima  facie 
evidence  to  charge  him  with  the  contents ; 
but  he  argued  very  strongly  that  it  was 
only  prima  faeie  evidence  ;  that  this  was 
not  a  trial  for  sedition,  as  to  which  he  ad- 
mitted this  evidence  would  be  sufficient 
against  the  prisoner ;  but  upon  this  trial 
for  felony,  wnere  we  were  to  examine  the 
mind  and  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  was 
necessaiy  for  the  Crown  to  go  further. 
It  was  argued  that  to  fix  him  with  crimi- 
nality might  endanger  the  liberty  of  the 
press — ^might  endanger  the  proprietors  of 
old  and  established  publications ;  and  that 
you  ought,  therefore,  to  require  more,  in 
order  to  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner, 
being  the  proprietor  of  these  papers,  did 
publish  and  declare  by  them  his  intention. 
Gentlemen,  upon  this  you  will  consider 
the  period  at  which  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  length  of  tune  which  had 
elapsed  after  the  prisoner  had  declared 
that  he  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
WUliama  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
laper.  That  declaration  was  made  on  the 
2th  of  June :  and  we  find  that  so  soon 
after  as  the  Ist  of  July,  being,  as  I  collect^ . 
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the  fourth  day  of  the  publioation  of  this 
paper,  the  first  series  of  the  articles  com- 
plained of  began.  The  other  article  ap- 
pears in  the  following  paper,  published 
upon  the  8th  of  July.  These  circum- 
stances, and  this  connexion — ^I  mean  close 
connection,  in  point  of  time,  between  the 
original  publication  of  the  paper  and  the 
publication  of  the  articles  in  qoestion-* 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  guide  to  you  in 
the  consideration  of  the  qnebtion,  whether 
the  prisoner  was  cognisant  oi  these  publi- 
cations, and  whether  he  did  by  them  utter 
and  declare  his  intentions.  What  those 
intentions  were  is  another  consideration. 
But  the  first  point  on  which  you  are  to  be 
satisfied  is,  did  he  by  those  publications 
declare  his  intentions  ? 

The  statute — which  was  a  statute  of  tho 
reign  of  William  IV.,  requiring  the  de- 
posit of  each  publication,  signed  by  the 
Proprietor,  with  the  proper  officer  of  the 
tamp  Office — seems  to  have  made  a  pro- 
vision, that  at  least  the  proprietor  should 
be  prima  facie  answerable  for  what  was 
contained  in  his  paper.  It  may  in  many 
cases — nay,  in  most  cases,  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  reach  the  proprietor  or  pub- 
lisher. The  manuscripts  are  in  his  pos- 
session ;  he  may  destroy  them  the  instant 
of  the  publication.  It  has  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  manuscripts  at  the 
office  of  the  Irish  Tribune  were  all  seized 
on  by  the  Government,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  prisoner 
to  make  out  any  case  for  himself  from 
those  manuscripts.  But,  gentlemen,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  those  manuscripts 
were  destroyed.  It  was  stated  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  that  notice*  had 
been  served  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
duce those  manuscripts.  No  proof  was 
made,  establishinfi^  the  service  of  that 
notice,  which  pernaps  did  take  place; 
but  no  call  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 

Erisoner  to  lay  any  of  those  documents 
efore  you,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  was  not  the  author,  or  cog- 
nizant, of  those  articles.  It  is  said,  then, 
that  those  papers  seized  ought  to  have 
been  producea  by  the  Crown.  You  will 
judge  whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  incumbent  on 
those  concerned  for  the  Oi»own  to  go 
beyond  that  evidence  which  is  admitted 
to  be  at  least  prima  fade,  and  which  the 
statute  law  of  the  country  has  established 
against  proprietors  of  newspapers.  In  the 
case  of  the  proprietors  of  a  widely-extended 
paper,  like  the  Times  which  has  got  into 
the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  notorious,  do  not  superintend 
the  paper,  to  fix  them  with  criminality, 
although  the  evidence  might  be  receivable 
against  them,  perhaps  it  would  not  very 
well  satisfy  the  jury  on  the  subject ;  but 
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you  are  to  consider  the  circnmBtancos  of 
this  paper — ^the  time  which  elapsed  after 
the  prisoner  decUired  himself,  with 
another,  to  be  the  proprietors,  between 
that  period  and  the  time  of  publication — 
the  natnre  of  the  articles,  and  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  paper. 
And,  therefore,  gentlemen,  upon  this 
point  yon  will  satisfy  yourselves ;  and  you 
will  not  find  twainst  the  priB<mer,  unless 
you  are  satisfied  that  he  did  by  these 
papers  publish  and  declare  his  intention. 

Gentlemen,  did  the  prisoner 
"  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  '* — 

and  these  words  are  pretty  nearly  sy- 
nonymous— did  he 

"intend  to  depriye  or  depose  onr  most  gra- 
cious Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom?'' 

Gentlemen,  that  "  name,  style,  and 
dignity,"  was  conferred  upon  Mer  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Act  of  Union;  and  until 
that  Act  be  altered  by  legal  and  consti- 
tutional means,  if  ever  that  event  should 
take  nlace,  nobody  has  a  right,  by  force 
or  violence,  to  attempt  or  intend  to  de- 
prive her  of  that  name  or  stjle.  If  the 
object  were  by  force  and  violence,  by 
levying  war  or  otherwise,  to  separate  thu 
countiy  from  England,  to  erect  it  into  a 
sole  and  independent  kingdom,  or  to  make 
it  a  republic,  in  either  of  those  oases  it  is 
the  intention  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  of 
that  style,  that  Imperial  Crown  and  dig- 
nity which  she  now  enjoys.  And  it  is  not 
the  less  a  crime  to  do  so,  I  mean  by  force 
and  violence,  to  pray  in  aid  a  *'  Council  of 
Three  Hundred,"  or  any  other  council 
whatsoever,  to  assist  her,  if  that  were  the 
object,  as  Queen  of  Ireland.  Whether 
the  object  were  to  govern  the  country  by 
a  "Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  inde- 
pendently of  a  sovereign ;  or  whether  it 
was  to  make  her  by  force  the  Queen  of 
Ireland,  with  or  without  such  a  council 
but  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
unconnected  with  it,  it  is  equally  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  of  Parliament. 

[The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  articles.] 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
more  of  these  publications.  Was  the  object 
of  these  publications  to  create  insurrection 
and  war  against  the  Queen  P  As  I  under- 
stood the  very  able  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
he  scarcelv  dispnted  that  fact.  But  he  said 
that  the  object  of  this  war — the  object  of 
this  rebellion  —  was  not  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  crown;  nor  was  it  to 
engage  her,  or  force  her,  to  change  her 
measures.  Gentlemen,  if  you  consider, 
and  it  is  for  you  entirely  to  consider,  that 
the  prisoner  s  object  was  to  excite  rebel- 


lion and  war,  you  will  say,  if  you  can  draw 
from  these  publications,  what  the  object 
or  objects  of  that  war  must  have  been. 
Was  it  by  that  war  to  dissolve  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  P  Was  it  by  that  war 
to  take  from  the  Queen  her  royal  style  an<} 
name  as  **  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  P  "  Was  it 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent state,  unconnected  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world  P  No  matter 
then  what  became  of  the  Queen,  whether 
she  was  to  be  deprived  altogether  of  any 
kingly  authority  in  Ireland,  or  whether 
she  was  to  be  the  Queen  of  Ireland  alone, 
unconnected  with  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
an  intention,  within  the  purviews  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament, 

"  to  deprive  or  depose  our  Lady  the  Queen  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  rojtX  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

And  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  consideration 
that  you  will  have  upon  the  four  first 
counts  and  the  ninth  count  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Upon  the  other  counts,  the  levying  of 
war,  the  statute  says — 

*'  shall  intend  to  levy  war  a^insl  Her  Majesty, 
in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  her  to 
change  her  measures." 

If  that  war  was  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  export  of  provisions  and 
removing  them  from  this  country,  you 
will  consider  whether  that  object  could  be 
attained  without  an  alteration  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Sovereign ;  and  if  that  altera- 
tion was  to  be  effected  by  force  and  by 
war,  it  falls  within  the  intention  of  the 
second  class  of  counts — namely,  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive;  and  the  tenth, 
of  levying  war  against  the  Queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  to  change  her 
measures. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  utterly  immaterial,  for 
the  consideration  of  t)iis  question,  whether 
war  ensued  or  not.  If  war  had  ensued, 
and  if  the  prisoner  took  a  part  in  that  war, 
his  crime  would  be  high  treason.  That 
has  not  been  mitigated  by  the  present  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  his  intention  was  against 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  that  intention, 
manifested  by  overt  acts,  would  be  still 
high  treason ;  and  is  not  reduced  to  felony 
by  this  Act  of  Parliament.  But  if  his  in- 
tention were  to  excite  war  and  insurrection, 
and  by  that  war  and  insurrection  to  de- 
prive the  Queen  of  the  throne  of  the 
United  Kingdom— of  the  style  and  crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  if  it  was,  by 
the  terror  of  that  war,  to  force  her  to 
change  her  measures  and  counsels,  then, 
gentlemen,  although  no  war  did  take 
place,  although  the  attempt  were  utterly 
abortive,    yet,     if     the    intention    was 
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conceived  by  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  mani- 
fested that  intention  by  the  publication 
given  in  evidence,  he  falls  within  the 
enactments  of  this  statute. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  of  insnrrec- 
tion  taking  place  —  you  have  heard  the 
manner  in  which  it  terminated-- of  the 
misery  that  might  have  been  occasioned  if 
it  had  proceeded  further — of  the  oertain 
portion  of  misery  which  does  exist,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  carried  so 
far;  but  all  this,  gentlemen,  is  entirely 
beside  the  Question.  If  our  fields  had 
been  delugea  with  blood;  if  blood  had 
flowed  in  the  most  profuse  manner, 
although  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
otherwise  indicted,  yet,  upon  the  present 
trial,  it  ought  not  to  make  any  difference 
with  you;  it  cannot  affect  the  question 
you  have  to  try ;  you  are  to  try  merely 
what  were  his  intentions.  The  law  makes 
it  felony,  and  punishes  as  a  felon  the  per- 
son who  has  that  guilty  intention,  and 
who  manifests  that  intention  by  written 
or  printed  publications.  It  sign  ifies  nothing 
how  for  that  intention  may  have  been 
successful  or  not.  It  si^ifies  nothing 
that  he  utterly  failed.  It  signifies  nothing 
that  he  may  have  been  successful  for 
days,  for  weeks,  or  for  months.  Tt  signi- 
fies nothing  whether  blood  was  spilt  or 
not ;  whether  toiTents  deluged  our  fields ; 
or  whether  our  population — the  unhappy 
persons  instigated,  or  the  loyal  subjects 
who  opposed  this  intended  insurrection- 
had  escaped  or  were  sufferers.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question. 
The  persons  embracing  those  opinions, 
following  up  those  doctrines,  may  per- 
haps in  their  closets  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  this  enterprise ;  may  perhaps 
lament  the  mischiefs  that  would  have 
taken  place  if  partial  success  had  attended 
their  designs — for  beyond  partial  success 
the  wildest  person  m  the  land  cannot 
form  a  thought  that  success  would  have 
gone ;  may  perhaps  in  their  closets  repent 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  shudder  at 
the  consequences  which  might  have  at- 
tended their  acts — ^shudder  at  the  thoughts 
that  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  writings 
may  have  been  sacrificed  in  thousands — 
that  their  friends  may  have  been  incaroe- 
i*ated  in  prisons  and  brought  to  trial; 
they  may  perhaps  reflect  on  these  matters, 
and  in  their  calmer  moments  repent  that 
they  have  gone  so  far,  and  mav,  at  all 
events,  give  up  for  the  future  their  mis- 
chievous  designs ;  but  whether  they  do  so 
or  not,  or  whatever  consequences  may  have 
taken  place,  whatever  consequences  prob- 
ably would  have  taken  place,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  you  have  to  try. 
Ton  are  to  banish  those  considerations 
from  your  minds.  You  are  to  consider 
merely,  first,  whether  the  prisoner  had 


those  intentions;  whether  be  declared 
and  published  them  by  the  papers  in 
Question  which  have  been  jfiven  in  evi- 
dence to  you. 

You  will  read  those  papers  oalmly  and 
dispassionately  ;  yon  will  form  your  judg- 
ment from  them  of  what  his  intention 
must  have  been— I  say  must  have  been, 
because  yon  are  not  to  attribute  any  in- 
tention that  you  are  not  satisfied  the  fair 
and  manifest  import  of  the  document  dig- 
closes.  If,  gentlemen,  upon  the  whole 
yon  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner 
had  the  guilty  intention  of 


"depriving  or  dopoeing  Her  Majesty    of   the 

style,  name,  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom,'* 

and  manifested  that  intention   by    those 
publications,    intendinff    to    eflTect    that 
purpose    by  war  and  insurrection,    ^n- 
tlemen,    it    will    be   your     duty,     how- 
ever   paiiifVtl    the     discharge     of     that 
duty  may  be,  to  pronounce  an   honest, 
firm,  and  conscientious   verdict.     If  yon 
are  not  satisfied  that  those  were  his  in- 
tentions, and  that  he  declared  those  in- 
tentions by  the  publications  in  question — 
and  the  construction  of  those  pnblieatiosn, 
which  are  the  sole  guide  to  us  to-day  of 
the  intentions  of  the  prisoner,  is  entirely 
for  yon  as  men  of  sense,  as  men  of  con- 
science, and  as  men   of  understanding' — 
give  to  them  the  mildest  interpretation 
which  yon  conscientiously  can ;  turn  them 
over  and  over  again  in  your  minds,  and 
if  yon  find  any  innocent  intention  in  them, 
and  that  they  are  only  innocent,  of  course 
you  will  find  it.    If  you  find  that  the  in- 
tention clearly  was  to  levy  war  and  make 
insurrection,  you  will  consider  what  the 
object  of  that  was  tis  declared  by  those 
publications.  Was  it  to  erect  this  country 
into  a  separate  and  independent  nation, 
whether  tdngdom  or  republic  ?    And  if 
so,  it  was  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her 
title  of  her  Imperial  Grown  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    If  the  intention  was  to  levy 
war  on  those  counts  of  the  indictment, 
you  will  consider   with  what    intention 
that  war  could  have  been  levied.    If  to 
depose  the  Queen,  it  answers  the  first 
counts  of  the  indictment;  if  to  make  her 
change  her  measures  by  that  war  and  dis- 
play of  force,  then  it  maintains  the  other 
counts  of  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoner 
falls  within  both  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Oentlemen,  if  you  have  doubts  upon  read- 
ing those  publications,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering the  intention  of  the  prisoner — if 
yon  are  not  satisfied  that  he  made  thosepub- 
lications,  you  will  ^ive  him  the  benefit  of 
those  doubts  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but 
if  you  have  no  such  doubts— if  your  minds 
are  satisfied  on  this  subject,  without  any 
regard  to  any  other  consideration,  joa 
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will  reinm  the  verdict  you  ought  to  give 
— ^re^ardless  of  the  oonseqaences  of  that 
verdict,  whether  it  may  affect  the  prisoner, 
or  whether  it  may  prove  an  advantage  to 
the  country.  These  are  coDsiderations  en- 
tirely beside  the  question.  Fiat  jueHiia 
ruai  ecBlwn, 

Butt:  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me. 
Your  lordship  stated  that  I  admitted  that 
the  prisoner  had  the  intention,  or  con- 
templated an  insurrection.  What  I  meant 
was,  that  the  articles  might  bear  that  oon* 
straction. 

PxKNBPATHEB,  B. :  Ycs ;  you  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Butt.  Gentlemen,  the  learned 
counsel  never  admitted  that  his  client 
contemplated  an  armed  insurrection,  but 
that  the  articles  might  bear  that  meaning. 

Foreman :  Will  your  lordship  allow  us 
to  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  P 

Pennbfathbr,  B.  :  Why,  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
do  not  Know  that  there  is  any  objection 
to  sending  it  up,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
course  usually  pursued.  I  perceive  that 
on  a  trial  before  Lord  Tenterden,  the  jury 
made  to  him  the  same  request,  and  he  re- 
stated the  Act  of  Parliament  to  them. 

Sir  0.  O'LoghUn :  The  presumption  of 
law  is,  that  all  jurors  know  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  heart.  I  see  nu  objection 
to  it. 

PsNNEPATHBB,  B. :  It  is  the  law,  gentle- 
men, that  jurors  do  take  the  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  judges. 
If  you  please,  I  will  read  it  again. 

Foreman:  I  don't  think  it  ueceseary, 
mylord. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  some  time 
returned  into  court. 

Foreman :  The  jury  are  anxious  to  in- 
quire whether  the  mere  publishing  of 
articles  in  the  paper,  of  which  he  is  the 
roistered  proprietor,  would  render  the 
prisoner  as  guilty,  under  the  Felony  Act, 
as  if  he  had  written  the  articles  himself  P 

Pbnkepathxb,  B.:  That  is  a  matter, 
gentlemen,  for  your  consideration.  The 
publishing  them  is  certainly  prima  facie 
evidence  against  him,  as  being  the  regis- 
tered proprietor. 

A  Juror :  We  recollect  yoor  lordship  to 
have  stated  that  before. 

P£NN»ATHSB,  B. :  The  meaniuff  of  prima 
facie  evidence  is,  that  it  is  evi&noe  that 
may  be  rebutted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  considered  whether  it  satisfies  you 
that  he  knew  of  the  articles.  You  ought 
to  be  satisfied  of  that,  in  order  to  know 
his  intention^that  he  knew  what  he  was 
publishing.  If  you  are  to  judge  of  that 
intention  from  the  publications,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  ^\%  prima  fade  evidence, 
not  rebutted,  under  the  oircumstanoes  of 
this  case,  satisfies  you  of  that  fact.  That 
is  what  I  said  before. 


The  jury  then  retired. 
Atiorney-Oeneral :    Lodging  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
publication  by  the  Newspaper   Registra- 
tion Act,  6  &  7  WiU,  4.  o.  76. 

Pbnnspathes,  B.  :  That  Act  makes  it 
conclusive  evidence  of  publication  (after 
reading  the  Act  of  Parliament) ^  Mr.  At-' 
tomey-Oenerail;  still,  when  we  use  it  as 
evidence  of  his  intention,  and  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  go  farther  than  to  say  it  is  prima 
fade  evidence  that  he  knew  it.  He  is  the 
legal  publisher.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
Act,  which  says  that  the  intention  muBt 
exist  in  his  mind,  and  then  it  is  to  be  evi- 
denced by  publishing. 

Solicitor- OenertU :  Is  he  not  fully  re- 
sponsible, my  lord,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  P 

PsNNEFATHBB,  B. :  I  think  he  is  legally 
responsible  for  that  publication,  and  you 
could  indict  him  on  that  publication  per 
se.  But  he  is  not  indicted  on  diat  publica- 
tion per  ee.  He  is  indicted  for  having  a 
particular  intention  ;  and  that  the  publica- 
tion is  evidence  of  it. 

At  half-past  five  the  Sheriff  was  directed 
by  the  Court  to  inquire  of  the  jury  whether 
thev  had  as^eed  upon  their  verdict. 

The  jury  having  come  into  court,  their 
names  were  called  over,  and  the  whole  of 
the  jurors  answered. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have  not,  my  lords.  There 
is  no  chance  of  our  agreeing — not  the 
slightest  chance.  Some  of  the  jurors,  my 
lord,  appear  to  feel  some  difficulty  as  to 
some  portion  of  your  lordship's  statement. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  under- 
stood what  your  lordship  meant  with  re- 
spect to  prima  facie  evidence. 

Pennepather,  B.  :  [After  referring  again 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act, 
and  the  Newspaper  Registration  Act  6  and 
7  WiU.  4  c.  76,  and  the  declaration  of 
proprietorship  made  by  the  prisoner  pur- 
suant to  that  statute,  continued :]  There- 
fore if  the  indictment  was  for  a  libel,  that 
he  published  in  a  certain  newspaper  a 
certain  matter  or  thine,  this  declaration 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was 
the  publisher  of  that  paper,  so  as  to  subject 
him  to  all  the  penalties  attaching  upon  a 
publisher  of  such  paper.  And  I  think  so  far 
as  this  case  goes,  independently  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  the  papers  of  the  Ist 
and  8th  oi'  July,  being  signed  by  him,  are 
evidence  that  he  was  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  them.  This  indictment  is 
not  merely  for  the  publication  of  rhis 
paper,  but  it  charges  nim  with  the  inten- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  "  of  deposing 
our  lady  the  Queen  from  the  royal  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  "  and  then 
"  that  be  did  express,  utter,  and  declare 
SQoh  his  imagination  and  intention  '*  "  by 
publishing  the  printing/'  So  that,  to  and 
out  his  intention,  whether  he  formed  that 
intent,  you  must  be  of  opinion  that  he 
knew  the  contents  of  these  papers  which 
he  published,  because  it  is  from  these 

Eublications  alone  that  his  intention  is  to 
e  collected.  The  Act  (6  &  7  WUl  4  c. 
76)  makes  it  conclusiye  against  him  that 
he  did  Dublish,  being  the  publisher.  That 
is  evidence  to  go  to  you  that  he  knew 
every  thing  that  was  in  the  paper,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  detailed  to  you  of  the  nature  of  the 
publication,  the  time  that  it  was  set  up, 
and  the  following  of  these  publications. 
It  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fact. 
It  is  not  conclusive  that  he  knew  it.  He 
might  show  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
or  you  may  perhaps  not  be  satisfied  upon 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Crown  that  he 
did  know  of  it.  He  is  conclusively  shown 
to  be  the  proprietor  and  publisher.  Then 
the  question  is,  whether,  beinff  the  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  appeared  before  you, 
he  knew  the  contents  of  what  was  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  enable  you  to  fasten 
upon  him  the  intention  to  depose  the 
Queen,  or  to  deprive  her  of  her  royal  style 
or  name. 

A  Juror:  Your  lordship  said  before,  that 
if  the  publishing  was  proved,  it  was  prima 
facie  evidence  with  respect  to  the  guilt  of 
the  party. 

PENHEfATHBR,  B. :  As  to  his  knowing 
what  he  published. 

A  Jwror :  And  therefore  of  his  guilt. 

Foreman ;  Some  of  the  jurors,  my  lord, 
not  knowing  the  meaning  of  prima  fade 
evidence,  wish  to  know  whether  your 
lordship  meant  to  convey  thaX  prima  fa/'le 
evidence  was  sufficient  towaiTant  the  jury 
in  convicting  a  parly  under  the  Felony 
Act.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  jurors:  some  hold»  that  from 
your  lordship  stating  there  being  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  gum,  we 
should  at  once  go  to  find  him  guilty ; 
others  receiving  the  phrase  thus — that 
your  lordship  did  not  mean  to  convey  that 
It  was  sufficient ;  and  they  wish  to  have 
your  lordship's  opinion  upon  that  point. 

PSNNEFATUBB,  B. :  I  did  not  mean, 
gentlemen,  to  direct  you,  or  to  tell  you, 
that,  in  point  of  law»  because  he  was  the 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  paper,  he 
therefore  necessarily  knew  the  cont<)nts. 
1  did  not  mean  to  convey  that.  Bat  I  told 
3'Qa  that  it  was  evidence  that  he  did  know 
the  contents ;  and  that  yon  were  to  form 
}  our  judgment  upon  the  whole  of  the  case, 
reading  the  documente  and  the  evidence, 
viz.,  his  signing  these  documents,  and. his  I 


declaration,  and  say,  whether  you  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  only  the  pub- 
lisher, but  that  he  knew  the  contents. 
The  knowledge  of  the  contents  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  would  appear  to  me,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  form  the  opinion  whether 
he  did  intend,  and  whether  he  fonned 
that  intention,  to  deprive  our  Sovereira 
of  her  style  and  dignity,  and  whether  he 
has  expressed  it  by  these  publications. 
I  beUeve  I  stated  pretty  much  the  sub- 
stance of  this  before.  I  have  gone  more 
at  length  into  it  now,  for  fear  of  any  mie- 
nnderstanding  of  what  I  stated.  I  before 
said  I  would  not  offer  one  word  of  oom- 
ment  upon  the  weight  of  that  evidence, 
nor  will  I  do  so  now. 

jPorwrton:  There  does  not  appear,  my 
lord,  any  chance  of  our  agreeing. 

Fennefatusb,  B.  :  You  had  better  retire. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  dis- 
charge you  at  present.  I  am  very  sorry 
the  result  will  be,  if  you  do  not  agree 
upon  vour  verdict,  that  we  shall  be 
obligea  to  let  you  remain  in  your  room 
all  night. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

At  ton  o'clock  PiGOT,  C.B.,  took  his  seat 
ou  the  bench,  and  the  jury  were  sent  for. 

Foreman:  My  lord,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  our  agreeing. 

PiGOT,  O.B.:  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you,  gentlemen,  again  to  retire. 

A  Jwror:  My  lord,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  onr  agreeing ;  and  I 
trust  that  your  lordship  will  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  order  us  again  to  ratire. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  I  have  no  option,  gentle- 
men.   You  must  retire. 

A  Juror :  Are  we  not  to  have  any  re- 
freshment P 

PiooT,  O.B. :  No ;  the  usual  course  must 
be  adopted. 

The  Sheriff  was  directed  to  keep  the 
jury  during  the  night. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Saturday,  August  12, 1848. 

The  prisoner  being  placed  at  the  bar, 
the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over, 
and  they  all  answered. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Have  you  agreed 
upon  your  verdict,  gentlemen  P 

Foreman :  No,  we  have  not ;  and  I  fear, 
my  lord,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  our  agreeing. 

Pbnnefatheb,  B.  :  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  appear  to  the  Court 
that  they  ought  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  jury  by  keeping  them  confined  any 
longer. 

Attorney- General :  There  is  no  possible 
desire  on  my  part  to  keep  them  longer 
than  is  necessary.  Your  lordship  will 
recollect,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
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Queen's  Benoh,(a)  there  is  no  power  in  the 
Court  to  discharge  the  jory,  nnless  it  ap* 
pears  some  of  the  jary  are  snifering  from 
illness ;  and  then  a  medical  man  most  be 
examined,  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  longer 
confinement  would  be  dangerous  to  their 
Htos  ;  and  then  a  memorandum  is  made 
to  that  effect  and  entered  on  the  record. 

PENNEiTATnEB,  B. :  I  do  uot  think  what 
I  have  done  at  all  contradicts  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
the  other  judges.  I  hare  just  been  com- 
municating with  the  Lord  Ghief  Baron  on 
the  subject,  and  we  both  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  human  life  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  cannot  endure  this  kind  of 
trial  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  and  we 
cannot  subject  gentlemen,  who  come  here  j 
to  discharge  an  onerous  public  duty,  which 
is  at  best  a  painful  one,  to  endanger  their  i 
lives  or  their  health ;  and  the  entr^'  we  i 
are  disposed  to  make  is,  that  the  jury,  | 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  having 
retired  at  the  hour  of  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  having,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  day  declared  that  they  could 
not  agree  on  their  verdict,  were  shut  up 
for  the  night,  and  remained  in  their  room 
until  the  following  day  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven  without  food  or  easement ;  and  it 
appearing  to  the  Court,  upon  view  of  the 
jurors,  that  they  are  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  labour,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  their  health,  if  not  to  their  lives,  to 
keep  them  longer  confined^  the  Court  docs 
discharge  them. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Gentlemen,  we  are  sorry 
you  have  had  so  much  labour  and  irksome 
duty  to  perform  without  any  result.  It  is 
a  painful  state  of  things.  We  must  now 
discharge  you  from  further  attendance. 

SECOND  TRIAL. 

Betoae  Pigot,  C.B.,  aud  Pennepather,  B. 

Thursday,  August  17,  1848.(5) 

Challenge  to  the  Array. 

The  prisoner  having  being  placed  at  the 

bar,  his  counsel  handed  in  tne  following 

challenge  to  the  array : — 

r*"  And  the  said  Kevin  laod  O'Doherty  chal- 
lenges the  array  of  the  said  panel,  because  he 
says  that  the  said  panel  was  made  and  arrayed 
by  Henry  Sneyd  French,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  that  in  arraying  the  said 
panel  the  said  Henry  Sneyd  French  excluded 
therefrom  persons  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  an  improper  and  nnconstitu- 
tional  manner.  And  the  said  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty  says  that  the  panel  aforesaid  pur- 
ports to  be  taken  fairly  and  impartially  from 

(a)  Conway  ami  Lynch  v.  Rey.  7  Ir.  L.R. 
149,  1  Cox,  C.C.  210;  but  see  Winsor  v.  Reg. 
L.B.  I  Q.B.  289,  390,  35  L.J.,  M.C.  121,  161. 

(6)  On  Monday  August  14,  John  Martin 
was  tried ;  see  below,  p.  925. 


the  jurors'  book  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  that 
of  the  persons  named  in  the  said  jurors*  book, 
and  qualified  by  law  to  act  as  jurors  on  the  trial 
of  the  issues  above  joined  between  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  the  said  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty,  two-thirds  thereof  are  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  one- 
third  thereof  are  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  religion;  and  the  said  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty  further  says  that  the  panel  returned 
to  try  the  issues  above  joined  as  aforeaaid,  and 
professing  aa  aforesaid  to  be  fiiirly  and  im* 
partially  taken  trom  the  jurors'  book  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  consists  of  a  large  number,  to  wit, 
18 1  names ;  and  that  out  of  the  persons  named 
therein  two -thirds  are  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  one-third  are  persons 
proressing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and 
that  the  said  panel  was  so  made  and  arrayed  by 
the  said  Henry  Sneyd  French  wilfully  and 
designedly  to  prejudice  him,  the  said  Kevin 
Izod  O'Doherty,  on  the  trial  of  the  issues  above 
joined  as  aforesaid  in  this  case;  wherefore  he 
the  said  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty  prays  judgment, 
and  that  the  said  challenge  may  be  allowed,  and 
so  forth." 

After  some  discussion,  two  of  the  grand 
jnrors  for  the  connty  of  the  city  of  Dnblin 
were  appointed  triers. 

BtUt:  I  believe,  my  lords,  I  am  entitled 
to  state  the  case  to  the  triers.  It  was  so 
decided  in  Sheridan's  case. 

Pemnefathek,  B.  :  Yes. 

Butt  stated  that  the  challenge  was  made 
without  imputing  to  the  Sheriff,  either  a 
desire  to  show  favour  to  the  Crown,  or 
prejudice  to  the  prisoner,  from  any  msdice 
against  him. 

Pennefatheb,  B.  :  Then  I  do  not  see 
what  ground  of  challenge  yon  have. 

Buit :  We  impute  that  the  Sheriff  has 
been  inflneiiced.  The  question  we  wish 
to  raise  is  this,  whether  the  Sheriff 
was  influenced  by  a  motive  which  ought 
not  to  have  influenced  him  in  array- 
ing tbat  panel;  and,  although  he  may 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
panel,  which  should  be  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, or  which  should  have  a  large 
Ereponderance  of  Protestants,  was  the  one 
e  ought  to  have  returned;  yet,  if  he 
i  selected  that  panel  with  reference  tu  the 
;  religious  opinions  of  the  men  upon  the 
jurors'  book,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  laws,  admitting  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  to  a  full  participation  in 
every  civil  right  and  privilege — if  he  was 
influenced  in  the  selection  of  this  panel 
by  the  wish  to  give  a  preference  to  Pro- 
testants on  the  panel,  no  matter  how 
honest  may  have  been  the  prejudice  that 
led  him  to  take  that  view,  you  cannot  be 
of  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
that  the  panel  was  *'well,  equally,  and 
impartially  arrayed."  You  will  not  under- 
stand me,  to  insinuate  or  insist  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  that   a  Protestant 
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jury  would  not  do  full  jnstice  to  the 
prisoner.  That  is  not  the  question  you 
will  have  to  try.  It  is  the  Sheriflfs  duty 
indifferently  to  select  from  the  jurors' 
hook,  influenced  hy  no  motive  that  the 
law  does  not  recognise.  Now,  the  law 
does  not  recoffniae  the  exclusion  of  any 
Boman  Catholic  fellow-subject  because  he 
is  a  Boman  Catholic.  Dublin  is  in  a  great 
degree  a  Boman  Catholic  city.  There  are 
on  the  jurors'  book  four  thousand  names, 
and  out  of  these  four  thousand  names  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  person  arraying  the 
panel  indifferently  to  select.  Three  thou* 
sand  of  this  number  are  Boman  Oatholios. 
But  into  this  court  there  is  a  panel  re- 
turned of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
only  thirty  are  Boman  Catholics  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  are  Protestants.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether,  if  we  establish 
that  fact,  you  will  belieye  that  that  was 
perfectly  accidental.  We  yet  say  that  it 
IS  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  selected  from  a  panel  arrayed  only 
by  motives  which  the  law  recognises. 
We  sajr  there  is  a  public  principle  in- 
volved in  this  with  respect  to  our  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  the  law  has 
conferred  upon  them.  We  do  allege  that 
this  panel  has  not  been  well,  equally,  and 
impartially  arrayed,  because  an  ingredient 
has  entered  into  its  composition  which 
the  law  does  not  authorize.  If  we  prove 
the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you, 
it  will  be  for  vou  to  draw  that  inference. 
It  is  impossible  .to  enter  into  the  mind  of 
the  Sheriff  or  thoFC  who  advised  him  in 
the  selection  of  this  panel.  If  we  prove 
to  you  the  fact,  that  from  a  panel  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of  names  were 
Boman  Catholic,  a  panel  has  been  returned 
almost  exclusively  I*rotestant,  I  ask  you  as 
reasonable  men,  can  you  believe  that  the 
Sheriff  had  not  a  preference  for  Protest- 
ants P  And  if  he  had,  then  this  panel  was 
not  well,  equally,  and  impartially  chosen. 

Sir  G.  O'Loghlen:  We  wish  to  have  the 
witnefises  out  of  court,  my  lord. 

Pennepather,  B.  :  I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Edward  O'Rorhe,  sworn  on  the  voir  dire — 
Examined  by  Sir  Oolman  O^LogKlen,, 

Spoke  to  applying  twice  to  the  Sheriff  for 
a  copy  of  the  panel  which  was  refused, 
and  to  making  out  a  list  (produced)  of  the 
names  on  the  panel  as  they  were  called 
over  in  court ;  also  to  applying  subse- 
quently to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  a 
copy  of  the  panel  which  was  also  refused. 
Witness  stated  his  belief  that  he  had  seen 
a  copy  of  the  panel  in  the  hands  of 
counsel  for  the  Crown  in  court. 
Pennepatder,  B.  :  I  want  to  know  from 
O'Borke  whether  he  attended  to  the 


calling  of  the  panel  on  the  first  day? — 
Yes;  so  far  as  I  took  down,  my  lord.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  city  panel.  I  think  it 
was  only  called  over  as  far  as  **  Thomas 
A.  Poison,"  or  **John  Jones;*'  I  am  not 
certain  which ;  that  would  be  somewhere 
down  to  53  or  54.  It  certainly  was  not 
more  than  half  called. 

Joseph  WiUiam  Foley,  sworn  on  the  voir 
dire — Examined  by  O^Hagan. 

Spoke  to  applying  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  a  copv  of  the  jurors'  book,  which 
was  refused.  Was  allowed  to  compare  the 
general  with  the  corrected  list  preserved 
in  the  office,  but  not  with  a  list  brought 
by  himself. 

Butt:  There  is  no  imputation  on  the 
jurors'  book,  but  it  is  merely  to  lay  ground 
for  admitting  secondary  evidence  of  that 
list. 

Oharles  Ba/rler,  sworn  on  the  voir  dire — 
Examined  by  Butt. 

Spoke  to  applying  for  a  copy  of  the 
jurors'  book,  which  was  refused,  and  for 
inspection  of  the  jurors'  book,  which  was 
granted;  and  to  be  allowed  to  compare 
the  jurors'  book  with  a  list  brought  with 
him,  which  was  refused. 

BtUt :  You  have  been  engaged  in  at- 
tending at  several  of  the  registrations 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  P — All  the  registra- 
tions —  registrations  of*  parliamentary 
voters. 

Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  P — I  am. 

Did  you  attend  at  the  revision  of  the 

i'urors'  book  before  the  Becorder  P — Yes, 
did. 

Now,  are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  proportion  of  Boman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  that  jurors'  book  P — 

Attomey-Oenerdl :  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  ought  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  religion  of  the  different 
persons  on  the  jurors'  book,  and  what  their 
proportions  are  from  a  guess  of  this  des- 
cription. 

Pennefatueb,  B.  :  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  connect  way  of  giving  evidence ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  evidence  is  not 
properly  receivable.  If  they  came  pre- 
pared with  proper  evidence,  1  do  not  know 
that  the  question  of  the  jurors'  religion  is 
to  be  excluded. 

Whiteside  :  My  lords,  how  could  the 
religion  of  anybody  on  that  jurors'  book  be 
entered  into  p  How  could  it  be  entered 
into  before  the  Becorder  P  Is  he  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  put  every 
person  on  the  panel  who  has  a  given 
qualification  of  property,  without  regard 
to  his  religion  P 

Pehkefathsr,  B.  :  I  will  not  say  now 
whether  it  is  relevant  or  not.    It  is  done 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Sheriff 
made  his  selection  of  the  present  junr  panel 
on  acconnt  of  their  religion ;  and  if  the 
triers  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  should  be 
of  opinion  thafc  the  panel  was  not  properly 
made;  and  if  he  arrayed  that  panel  merely 
on  acconnt  of  the  religion  of  the  parties, 
that  would  be  a  bad  panel. 

Whiteside:  The  persons  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  that  book  by  the  Sheriff.  No 
mortal  man  can  tell,  by  looking  at  that 
book,  any  man's  religious  persuasion — and 
rightly  and  properly — whether  a  man  is 
Protestant,  Jew,  or  Quaker,  matters  not 
one  jot.  He  has  an  actual  right  to  be 
UDon  the  jurors*  book,  and  the  inquiry  into 
wnat  his  religion  ib,  is  perfectly  irreleyant. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen :  That  is  my  case. 

Pennefathbb*  B.  :  An  inquiry  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to  very  in.juriou8  conse- 
quences to  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  question  whether 
it  be  legal  or  not.  I  repeat  that,  if  the 
jury  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  persons  of  a  different  religion 
set  by  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  would 
be  an  improper  way  of  making  the  paneL 
The  panel  ou^ht  to  be  arrayed  by  the 
Sheriff  according  to  his  judgment,  in 
choosing  proper  and  qualified  men,  with- 
out regara  to  religion. 

High  Sheriff:  That  is  what  I  did,  my 
lord. 

Butt  (to  the  vntness) :  Did  you  take  the 
pains  to  ascertain  the  relative  number  of 
koman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the 
jurors'  book  ? 

Whiteeide :  There  is  no  jurors'  book  in 
evidence  yet.  This  was  attempted  in 
MitcheVe  case. 

Pbnnefatheb,  B.  :  Until  the  jurors*  book 
is  in  evidence  no  question  as  to  its  con- 
tents can  be  asked. 

Butt  {to  the  witneee) :  Supposing  an 
alteration  was  made  by  the  Kecorder  from 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  book,  do 
you  mean  to  sav  that  nothing  could  have* 
occurred  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  re- 
spect to  settling  that  book  without  yon 
having  entered  it  in  yours  P — I  do  not 
mean  to  swear  any  such  thing.  The 
Recorder  might  make  what  alterations  he 
wished. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  attended  the 
Be  vision  Court  with  a  copv  of  the  printed 
lists  returned  by  the  collectors  of  the 
different  parishes,  and  that  he  entered  on 
his  copy  the  corrections  made  by  the 
Recorder. 

Pennbfathbr,  B.  :  Ho  is  endeavouring 
now  to  give  secondary  evidence  of  those 
lists  of  the  jurors'  names.  Those  lists 
were  made  out,  at  least  one  of  them  was 
made  out,  by  the  Recorder  revising  the 
lists  furnished  by  the  collectors,  that  re- 
vision taking  place  in  open  court ;  and  the 


witness  says  that  he  had  that  book  in  his 
hand,  which  purports  to  be  a  duplicate,  or 
a  copy  of  the  list  which  the  Recorder  was 
revising ;  and  he  says  he  nut  upon  it  the 
adjudications  of  the  Recoraer,  to  the  best 
of  his  skill  and  ability.  The  question  is, 
whether  that  is  sufficient  secondary  evi- 
dence of  the  jurors'  book,  or  of  the  list  in 
possesBion  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is,  for  we  must 
take  m  every  case  the  best  secondary  evi- 
dence which  the  party  can  produce,  the 
more  especially  if  the  original  may  be 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
or  disproving  the  book. 

SohcUor-Oeneral :  They  ought  to  have 
served  a  eubpmna  duces  tecum  in  court. 

Mr.  O'Borke :  We  did  serve  a  subpoena. 

SolieiUyr^  General :  You  should  call  the 
officer. 

P£NV£FATHER,  B. :  Then,  that  is  an 
answer  that  they  cannot  offer  this  list, 
which  at  best  is  but  a  copy.  X  cannot 
suffer  this  list  to  be  used  in  evidence 
unless  you  show  that  you  cannot  get  the 
original. 

Butt  (to  ike  wUneea) :  Did  you  examine 
the  panel  that  Mr.  O'Borhe  gave  youP 
Look  at  that  copy  of  the  panel  P — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  is  the  same. 

Are  you  able  to  say  how  many  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  are  there 
on  that  panel  ? — There  are  thirty  Roman 
Catholics. 

One  of  the  Triers :  We  think  he  ought 
to  mai'k  them. 

Bult :  There  are  thirty  Roman  Catholics 
on  that  panel  P — Yes,  and  the  remainder 
are  Protestants  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
who  are  Quakers. 

Solieitor-Oeneral :  We  call  them  Pro- 
testants. 

Butt  then  called  Bohert  Dickenson, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  produced  the 
original  lists  furnished  bv  tne  collectors, 
which  were  corrected  by  the  Recorder,  and 
from  which  when  (jorrected,  the  eeneral 
list  containing  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order  and  according  to  rank,  was  made 
out.  The  witness  also  prc;duced  such 
general  list,  and  stated  tnat,  acting  on 
counsel's  opinion,  he  had  refused  to  allow 
copies  to  be  made  either  for  the  defence 
or  the  Crown,  but  had  allowed  the  lists  as 
revised  by  the  Recorder  to  be  compared 
with  the  general  list. 

Charles  Barber  recalled. 
Butt:  Now,  my  lords,  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  detain  the  court,  but  I  scarcely 
see  what  other  course  I  can  take  but  to 
put  these  books  into  the  witness's  hands 
and  let  him  look  over  them.  That  will 
take  a  long  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  copy  he  has  taken  is  tolerably 
aoonrate.  JoOqIc 
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Penvstatheb,  B.:  I  shonld  think  per- 
haps there  would  be  no  great  hazanl  in 
the  admisBion  that  this  witness  may  now 
speak  of  the  list  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
original  being  in  court,  the  Grown  having 
an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  origi- 
nal and  pointing  out  any  inaccuracies  in 
the  list.    I  would  suggest  that. 

Attorney' General :  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  I  protest  against  the 
whole  of  this  examination,  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  It  is  quite  impossible 
the  man  can  know  anything  on  the  subject 
at  all.  The  only  way  to  judge  whether  he 
can  give  any  evidence  is  to  examine  him 
as  to  one  or  two  hundred  names. 

FENNEPATUsa,  B. :  Unquestionably  that 
would  test  his  knowledge. 

Butt:  If  he  is  examined  from  the  re- 
vised book. 

Attorney 'General:  I  will  look  at  this 
book  without  at  all  pledging  myself  that 
I  will  let  him  have  it.  I  see  a  number  of 
black,  and  brown,  and  red  marks. 

Butt  (io  the  witness) :  Did  you  put  those 
marks  there  yourself? — No;  I  put  some 
of  them,  and  the  other  witness  is  in  court 
who  put  the  rest. 

Dia  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
religion  of  the  persons  on  the  book  in  that 
parish  P— I  did. 

Did  you  yourself  mark  them  in  your 
own  list  ? — I  did. 

Attorney- General :  If  the  matter  were 
within  his  own  knowledge  ;  if  he  saw  the 
man  at  a  church  or  chapel,  and  he  put 
it  down,  he  may  refresh  his  recollection  ; 
but  he  cannot  make  marks  and  btate 
them  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

Penhepather,  B.  :  That  is  an  objection 
of  the  Attomey-General's  which  appears 
to  me  well  founded.  These  marks  are 
made  by  the  witness  from  inquiries,  and 
these  inquiries  are  not  legal  evidence.  I 
think  he  is  bound  to  say  that  a  certain  per- 
son is  a  Protestant  or  a  Bom  an  Catholic, 
and  then  you  may  ask  in  cross-examination 
the  grounds  of  his  belief. 

Butt :  Just  see  what  an  enormous  time 
it  will  take  then.  Now  take  St.  Andrew's 
parish. 

PEiniBrATHXB,  B. :  Let  him  read  the 
names  and  tell  us  the  religion. 

Solicitor-General:  Now  take  the  first 
names  there  P  —  William  Acton,  Charles 
Ammerman,  the  third  is  Henry  Anderson, 
College  Green. 

Do  you  know  the  religion  of  WUliam 
Acton  r^l  do. 

What  is  he  ?— A  Protestant. 

Have  you  seen  him  at  church  P — No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  himP — Not 
personally. 

Have  yon  over  dined  with  him  P — ^Not 
Ukely.  , 


Will  you  Bwear  you  ever  spoke  to  Mr. 
Acton  f — I  will  not. 

Then  you  never  heard  from  himself 
what  his  religion  was,  if  you  never  spoke 
to  him  P— No. 

And  you  never  saw  him  at  church  P — 
No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  of  his  family  P 
— No. 

Has  he  a  relative  or  sister  alive  P — I 
cannot  say. 

Has  he  a  child  f — I  do  not  know  how 
many  he  might  have. 

Is  he  married  P — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  married 
to  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  lady? — It 
was  not  requisite  for  my  purpose  to  in- 
quire. 

Pennefatheb,  B.  :  I  do  not  think  that 
is  evidence.  A  man  is  sent  by  persons 
who  have  some  interest  in  the  inquiry ; 
we  must  suppose  so ;  and  he  makes  in- 
quiries as  to  a  person's  religion,  without 
seeing  the  person,  or  telling  us  from  whom 
he  got  the  mformation,  and  without  telling 
us  how  he  got  that  information.  Surely 
that  is  not  evidence. 

Butt :  I  must  concede  that  at  once.  I 
could  not  pretend  to  bring  to  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  evidence  of  four  thousand 
names  in  the  city,  exactly  of  the  same 
character  that  the  court  would  reouire,  if 
the  question  was  as  to  each  man  s  indi- 
vidual reli^on.  If  your  lordship  decides 
the  question  against  me,  certainly  we 
shall  have  no  other  resource  for  this  chal- 
lenge except  to  call  the  Sheriff,  or  aban- 
don it.  We  certainly  could  not  cariy  the 
case  further  upon  this  point. 

Pbmnefatbeb,  B.  :  1  think  you  had 
better  call  the  Sheriff. 

Butt :  Let  me  submit  to  your  lordship 
this,  that  dealing  merely  with  a  fact  of 
public  notoriety,  the  Court  should  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  more  general  evidence 
than  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  case  of 
each  man's  particalar  religion.  For  in- 
stance, should  I  not  be  entitled  to  give  evi- 
dence of  this  character  to  bear  out  the  issue 
in  the  present  case,  and  to  ask  a  question  of 
this  sort— do  you  know,  generally,  the 
city  of  Dublin  p  Are  not  the  inhabitants 
respectable  merchants  generally,  and  are 
they  not  Boman  Catholics  ? 
PsKiiErATHEs,  B  :  I  do  uot  think  vou  can. 
Butt :  We  cannot  carry  this  case  further ; 
but  I  wish  it  to.  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  ground  upon  which  we  fail  upon  our 
challenge  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
the  legal  pi*oof.  W^e  close  our  case  with 
the  simple  fact  we  have  proved,  that  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  Protestants  and 
Bom  an  Catholics  upon  the  jury  panel. 

Pennepatheb,  B.  :  Tou  have  proved  no 
such  thing.  The  triers  themselves  said 
that  the  witness  had  not  shown  how  he 
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knew  the  religion  of  those  parties  ;  and  I 
told  them  that  that  shonld  be  explained 
to  them  presently.  They  have  a  right  to 
cross-examine  him. 

SoUcUor- General :  It  has  already  been 
tested. 

Pennepatheb,  B.  :  Yon  haye  not  tested 
it  with  respect  to  the  panel.  They  give 
up  the  case  with  respect  to  the  jury  book. 
Mr.  Barber  recalled. 

Solicitor- General :  Do  you  know  Mr. 
VodenHne,  of  Dorset  Street? — There  is  a 
witness  in  court  who  does. 

Yon  know  nothing  aboat  bim  P — No. 

PfiMNEPATHEK,  B. :  At  the  same  time  you 
will  consider,  supposing  you  establish 
that  on  this  panel  there  are  thirty  Boman 
Catholics  ai&d  one  hundred  Protestants, 
still  how  does  that  serve  you,  if  you  fail  to 
proTe  the  other  part  of  your  proposition, 
namely,  the  numbers  on  the  jurors'  book  P 
From  anything  that  appears  on  the  evi- 
dence already  given,  there  might  not  be 
an  undue  proportion  on  the  panel. 

Butt:  Then  we  close  our  case.  We 
cannot  go  further. 

Attorney-General:  Just  one  moment, 
my  lord,  with  respect  to  the  Sheriff. 

Solicitor' General :  All  we  wish,  my  lord, 
is,  not  on  our  part,  bub  as  the  Sheriff 
made  a  statement  in  evidence,  that  he 
should  repeat  it  on  oath. 

Henry  Sneyd  French,  Esq.,  sworn  on  the 
voir  dire. 

Attorney 'General:  Will  you  now  repeat 
what  you  said  before,  Mr.  French? — My 
lords,  I  did  not  know  the  religion  of  any 
single  prisoner  to  be  tried  here  :  nor  did 
I  know  the  names  of  them  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Martin,  until  I  was  served 
with  a  subpoena  by  the  attorney  for  the 
prisoner  in  this  case.  I  was  not  influenced 
by  any  corrupt  motive.  I  made  the  panel 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment, 
and  I  was  not  influenced  by  the  religion 
of  the  persons.  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  except  Mr.  Hamilton,  my 
sub-sheriff,  nor  was  anybody  in  the  office 
but  us  two.  I  made  out  the  names  and 
Mr.  Hamilttm  wrote  them  down. 

SoUdtor-Cfeneral :  Was  any  copy  ^ren 
to  either  side  P — No.  I  asked  the  opmion 
of  counsel  whether  I  ou^ht  to  give  copies 
to  either  side,  and  he  said  it  was  perfectly 
optional  for  me  to  do  so,  on  account  of 
the  intimidation  used  to  the  jurors  on  the 
last  trial  here.  Two  notices  were  served 
on  them  threatening  them  with  death, 
and  my  own  life  was  threatened.  There- 
fore I  did  not  do  so. 

Was  there  at  any  time,  up  to  the 
moment  of  your  delivering  the  panel  in 
court,  any  communication  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  any 
person  connected  with  it  P — Certainly  not. 


Sir  G.  O^Loghlen :  When  you  arranged 
the  130  on  the  panel,  did  you  know  their 
religion  P — I  did  of  some. 

Of  the  great  proportion? — No.  After- 
wards I  requested  Mr.  Hamilton  to  ask 
Mr.  Ponder  if  he  knew  the  religion  and  he 
said  he  did.  I  believe  he  said  there  were 
thirty  Boman  Catholics. 

That  was  after  the  panel  was  made  out  P 
— No.  If  your  lordships  wish  I  will  tell 
the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end. 

Pjsnmepather,  B.  :  You  may  as  well 
since  you  have  said  anything  about  it. 

High  Sheriff:  I  made  out  the  panel  be- 
tween the  12th  of  Jnly  and  the  1st  of 
August.  There  was  nobody  but  the 
Sheriff  and  Sub-sheriff  present.  We 
were  four  or  five  days  doing  it.  On  the 
first  occasion  we  put  down  120  names  on 
the  panel,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  religious  distinctions  or  politics;  not 
that  I  mean  to  say  if  I  knew  a  man  to  be 
a  politician  I  would  not  put  him  down.  I 
began  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  selected 
the  names  from  the  last  letter  in  the 
book.  After  that  I  asked  the  Sub-sheriff 
to  show  the  panel  to  Mr.  Ponder,  and  he 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  very  fair  panel. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  religion  of  all 
the  parties  on  it ;  he  said  he  did  not,  but 
he  knew  there  were  thirty  Boman  Catholics 
on  the  panel,  and  there  might  be  ten  or 
twelve  more.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  then 
thought  the  panel  was  not  suffiorpntly 
large ;  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  AUey 
that  some  of  the  jurors  were  fined  at  the 
last  Commission  for  non-attendance,  and 
were  told  if  they  attended  at  the  present 
Commission  their  fines  would  be  remitted, 
and  I  wished  to  give  them  the  chance  of 
having  their  fines  remitted,  some  of  them 
at  least  who  did  not  answer  at  thalast 
Commission.  We  thought  that  thirty 
Boman  Catholics  were  too  small  a  number, 
and  we  extracted  twenty  whom  we  knew 
to  be  Protestants,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible ;  and  my  firm 
belief  is,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
sworn  here,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
Boman  Catholics  on  that  panel.  That  is 
my  belief.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  did  it 
impartially  and  fairly. 

Butt :  You  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  you 
did  consider  proportions  in  framing  the 
panel  P — I  said  to  Mr.  HamHion  that  my 
wish  was,  to  make  it  out  as  impartially  as 
possible  without  reference  to  religion. 

You  say  you  did  still  in  framing  the 
panel  consider  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  bear  certain  pro- 
portions?— Certainly  I  should  wish  it  to 
be  so. 

Suppose — and  I  put  the  question  fairly 
to  you — ^you  considered  in  framing  the 
panel,  assuming  the  fsbct  io  be  so,  that 
out  of  a  panel  of  140,  thirty  wourld  bo 
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the  fair  proporfcion  of  Boman  Catholics  to 
represeut  the  citizens  of  Dublin  P — I  be- 
lieve there  are  a  great  many  more  on  it. 

I  am  afraid  yua  are  wrong ;  but  the 
question  I  ask  you  is  this,  supposing  the 
panel  was  by  accident,  or  by  ignorance, 
with  only  thirty  Roman  Catholics  on  it, 
would  you  consider  that  a  fair  representa- 
tion according  to  the  class  of  persons 
entitled  to  be  jurors  ? — No ;  fifty  is  what 
I  bclieye  to  be  the  fair  proportion  to  be  on 
the  jury  list. 

If  you  have  arrayed  otherwise  it  is 
thi*ough  ignorance  P — Yes. 

Do  you  consider  thirty  a  fair  proportion 
of  Boman  Catholics  out  of  120  P— I  will  not 
answer  that  question ;  the  triers  may  an- 
swer that.  I  merely  rise  to  justify  myself. 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether 
you  would  consider  thirty  Boman  Catho- 
lics, supposing  the  number  to  be  thirty 
out  of  140,  a  fair  panel  between  the  Crown 
and  the  prisoner  P — I  appeal  to  the  court 
whether  I  should  answer  such  a  question. 
If  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  a  discretion  in 
making  out  the  panel ,  I  may  as  well  take  the 
letter  M  alone,  and  make  it  up  from  that. 

Pbnnsfatheb,  B.  :  I  protest  I  chink  the 
question  is  not  one  which  the  Sheriff  is 
bound  to  answer.  I  think  that  the  panel 
is  not  to  be  considered  fair  or  unfair  by  the 
proportions. 

Butt:  I  consider  the  Sheriff  is  bound  to 
exercise  his  judgment. 

High  Sheriff:  I  took  an  oath  to  do  so 
when  I  entered  the  office,  and  I  have 
done  it. 

Pennepatheb,  B.  :  He  is  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  returning  fit  and  proper 
persons.  He  is  not  to  exclude  any  one  for 
his  religion,  nor  to  put  any  one  on  for  his 
religion. 

Butt:  So  I  think. 

Fbmkefatuek,  B.  :  And  that  being  the 
principle,  a  question  is  not  to  he  asked 
about  proportions.  Tbut  is  really  my 
opinion. 

Butt :  I  fully  accede  to  that  at  once ; 
but  let  me  recall  your  lordship's  recollec- 
tion to  another  answer  the  Sheriff  gave 
me,  which  was  this,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  be  a  very  important  answer 

Pbvhefatheb,  B.  :  I  recollect  his  answer, 
Mr.  BuU;  and  it  was  this,  on  looking 
over  the  panel  he  thought  that  there  were 
thii'ty  Boman  Catholics  on  it,  and  he 
thought  that  was  not  a  fair  proportion; 
and  he  removed,  thinking  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  greater  number  of  Boman  Catholics, 
twenty  names  of  Protestants,  whom  he 
had  before  considered  as  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  bo  on  the  pabel ;  and  he  supplied 
their  places,  as  he  conceived,  with  twenty 
other  fit  names. 

High  Sheriff:  More  than  that ;  there 
are  five  and  twenty,  my  lord. 


he 


Penketatheb,   B.  ;    Which    names 
considered  were  Boman  Catholics. 

High  Sheriff:  1  did  not  know  that  they 
were  Boman  Catholics;  they  were  persons 
who  were  on  the  last  panel,  and  had  not 
answered  to  their  names. 

Butt :  If  your  lordship  thinks  with  that 
answer  from  the  Sheriff,  I  am  not  entitled 
to  press  the  question,  I  will  not  put  it. 

Pbnkefathee,  B.  :  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  panel  should  be  made  out  by  pro- 
portions. The  Sheriff  is  bound  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  giving  the  beat  panel  he 
can  of  impartial  men,  who  have  no  bias 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  is  to  exeroise 
his  judgment  in  that  way.  He  is  not  to 
exclude  any  man  for  his  religion ;  neither 
is  he  to  put  on  any  man  on  account  of  his 
religion ;  and  if  those  two  propositions  be 
correct,  they  do  away  entirely  vrith  the 
doctrine  of  proportions. 

Butt :  So  I  say ;  it  wss  not  that  he  con- 
sidered the  proportions  in  making  out  the 
panel.  If  the  Sheriff  returns  an  exclu- 
sively Protestant  panel,  or  an  exclusively 
Boman  Catholic  panel,  it  is  not  right. 

Pennefatheb,  B.  :  If  the  proportiona 
were  such  as  to  induce  the  triers  to  aay 
that  the  panel  had  been  partially  arrayed, 
that  there  had  been  an  exclusion  on  the 
ground  of  religion,  and  that  therefore  the 
panel  had  been  partially  made,  the  circum- 
stance of  numbers  of  one  religion  being 
excluded,  and  another  religion  being  on, 
might  be  a  ground  for  the  consideration  of 
the  triers  ;  but  in  no  other  way  ought  it  to 
enter  into  their  consideration,  in  my  mind. 

Butt:  My  lord,  I  never  dreamt  of 
putting  it  in  any  other  way. 

Pekkefatheb,  B.  :  You  had  better  leave 
the  case  now  to  the  triers.  Gentlemen, 
von  will  consider  whether  this  panel  has 
oeen  arrayed  fairly  and  impartially  by  the 
Sheriff,  according  to  his  duty,  or  not. 

The  Thiers :  We  consider  the  jury  panel 
fairly  and  impartially  arrayed  by  the 
Sheriff,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office. 

Several  cballengea  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  for  non-residence  were  allowed. 

James  L,  White  having  been  called. 

Sir  C.  O'Loghlen:  We  challenge  for 
cause;  L.  is  no  christian  name.  In  the 
jurors'  book  the  name  is  James  Llewellyn 
White, 

The  challenge  was  allowed, 

The  following  jury  was  sworn:  — 

David  Alexander,  William  B.  Lowrie, 

William  Carson,  James  Hare, 

Joseph  Robert  Comyns,  James  Hunter, 
Thomas  Cannon,  John  Harris, 

Jnmes  Wilson,  Samael  McAIliater, 

George  Lyons,  Francis  Walker. 

The  prisoner  was  given  in  charge. 
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Ofeniko  Speech  tor  the  Ckown. 

The  Solicitor- General  in  opening  the 
oase  referred  to  the  former  trial,  and  stated 
that  fresh  evidence  would  be  produced, 
connecting  the  prisoner  with  the  articles 
published  in  the  Irish  Tribune, 

Commenting  on  the  article  '*  Onr  Har- 
Test  Prospects/'  he  drew  attention  to  the 
passage  recommending  that  the  Oonncil 
of  Three  Hundred  should  be  proceeded 
with,  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  usurp 
the  Government. 

**  Every  elected  representative  should  take  his 
seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  council  (if  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  bonQ  fide  one,  which  the 
appearance  of  a  policeman  or  a  red-coat,  or  ten 
tboasand  policemen  or  red-coats,  will  not  affright 
from  its  duty)  armed  with  the  full  confidence 
and  the  previously  well-ascertained  determina- 
tion of  the  people  whom  he  represents  to  aid 
and  support  him  through  every  danger  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  To  bring  about  this 
mutual  understanding  will  not  be  the  work  of  a 
day.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  larse  towns 
and  cities,  aiford  ample  occupation  to  both  the 
people  and  the  men  who  will  represent  them 
between  this  and  reaping  of  the  harvest.  The 
chosen  few  should  continually  mix  amongst 
their  constituents,  stirring  up  the  lazy  and  re- 
straining the  impetuous,  forwarding  the  arma- 
ment and  the  organization ;  laying  the  train,  in 
ftust,  which,  lighted  by  thein,  should  the 
necessities  of  the  country  require  it,  and  the 
council  sanction  it,  will  blaze  forth " 

Into  what  P 

"Into  armed  and  simultaneous  insurrection 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
respective  localities.^ 

If  ever  there  was  an  open  manifesto  or 
proclamation  for  a  general  insurrection 
through  the  country  with  all  its  depart- 
ments,  with  all  its  sections  and  ramifica- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  as  plain  and 
distinct  upon  the  face  of  this  aocnment, 
as  any  document  I  ever  heard  or  read  of ; 
and  it  will  be  a  question  for  yon,  whether 
this  paper,  upon  the  faee  of  it,  from  the 
context  of  it,  and  tendency  of  it,  manifests 
the  intent  to  depose  the  Queen  Arom  her 
government  in  Ireland,  and  to  levy  war  in 
Ireland  to  efiTect  that  purpose. 

"  We  call  upon  the  people  of  Dublin,  as  they 
value  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  homes,  and  would  desire  to 
see  famine  and  pestilence  banished  for  ever  from 
fheir  soil,  to  tidce  this  matter  into  their  hands ; 
and,  if  their  leaders  will  not  move  to  take  the 
lead  themselves,  and  prepare,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  representatives  in 
this  council  to  tell  this  royal  lady,  who  we  are 
told  is  about  to  visit  this  ill-fated  shore,  by 
blandishments  to  soothe  us  into  contented 
obedience  to  British  rule   ■  ■      *' 

To  tell  her  what? 

*<  That  the  Crown  which  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Irish  people  righting  and  ruling  them- 


selves, and  saving  the  harvest  of  this  year,  of 
1^48,  for  their  nee  and  benefit,  must  perish." 

Gentlemen,  if  that  be  not  disloyal,  if  it 
does  not  exhibit  8v:iditions,  disloyal,  and 
treasonable  sentiments  and  if  they  be 
treasonable  sentiments  manifested  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  you  will  say  as 
reasonable  men,  whether  he  did  not  mani- 
fest these  designs  of  deposing  the  Queen, 
and  levying  war  in  Ireland. 

[Having  read  and  commented  on  the 
other  articles,  the  Solicitor- General  stated 
that  the  prosecutioa  was  now  in  a  position 
to  prove  that  the  manuscript  of  the  article 
"Our  Harvest  Prospects  was  in  the 
priuoner's  handwriting.  At  the  former 
trial  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  publication  of  the 
papers  was  conclusive  evidence  against  it-s 
proprietor.  Tho  papers  seized  at  the 
Triiune  office,  whicn  were  in  court  at  the 
last  trial,  but  not  produced,  had  since  been 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
manuscript  of  "  Our  Harvest  Prospects  *' 
was  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting.] 


Evidence  ?ob  the  Orowk. 

Francia  M*Kee9er — Examined  by  the 
Attorney- General. 

I  have  known  the  prisoner  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  was  engaged  with  him  at 
Mr.  Donovan*$t  the  apotheoaiy's.  I.' was 
an  assistant  when  he  was  serving'  his 
apprenticeship.  I  was  acquainted  with 
his  handwriting.  He  left  Mr.  Donovan* e 
establish  ment  two  years  last  May.  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting. 

Will  you  look  at  this  document  {handing 
a  document  to  the  vfitneas),  and  tell  me 
whether  you  believe  it  to  be  in  his  hand- 
writing P — Yes ;  I  believe  it  to  be  in  his 
handwriting. 

Do  you  believe  the  corrections  also  to  be 
ill  liis  handwriting  P — I  do. 

Oross-ezamined  by  Bvit, 

Did  you  say  at  once  when  you  saw  it, 
*'It  is  Mr.  0*Doh&rty*%  handwriting  P  "— 
I  said  I  believed  it  was. 

Had  you  read  the  manuscript  through  P 
— I  had  not ;  I  had  read  part  of  it— the 
commencement. 

Now,  when  did  you  see  Mr.  O'Doherty 
last  write? — I  have  not  seen  him  write 
these  two  years. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him  write  in 
your  lifeP — I  cannot  say;  I  wo*  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  write  continually. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  twenty  times  P 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  see  him  write  P— I  saw 
him  making  entries  in  Mr,  Donovan'^ 
book.  ^  T 
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Was  that  all  yoa  eyer  saw  him  write  P 
—Yes. 

Doctors'  prescriptions? — Doctors'  pre- 
scriptions. 

Which  are  written,  a  good  deal  of  them, 
in  hieroglyphics,  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

From  having  seen  him  wrile  hiero- 
glyphics, will  you  swear  this  is  his  writ- 
ing P— I  saw  him  writing  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish also,  and  lahels. 

Well,  now,  I  ask  you  a^in  will  you 
swear,  from  having  seen  him  wri(«  those 
doctors'  prescriptions,  that  this  is  his 
handwriting? — I  will  take  on  myself  to 
swear  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  _ 

Have  you  any  doubt  P — ^I  have  no  doubt 
at  all. 

Were  there  any  other  manascripts 
shown  to  you  besides  this  P— There  were, 
sir. 

Do  you  know  what  they  were  P — One  of 
them  was  headed,  "  Our  War  Depart- 
ment." 

They  were  manuscripts  of  articles  that 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  P — Exactly. 

Do  you  believe  any  one  of  those  to  be 
in  Mr.  0'Doherty*8  iiandwriting  P— None 
of  them. 

And  this  is  one  you  fastened  on  at  once  P 
—Yes. 

Have  you  been  promised  any  thing  for 
your  evidenoe  hero  P — Nothing. 

Do  you  expect  any  thing? — 1  do  not. 

On  your  oath  ?-- -1  do  not. 

The  roannsoripts  of  the  other  articles 
included  in  the  indictment  were  handed 
to  the  witness,  who  stated  that  they  were 
not  in  0*J)6herUf»  handwriting. 

Re-examined  by  the  AUomey'OeneraX, 

You  said  that  the  original  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  entire  body  of  it,  you  do  not 
bolioTo  to  bo  in  his  handwriting  P — I  do 
not  believe  it  is. 

Will  you  just  look  at  the  pencil  endorse- 
ment, and  see  in  whose  handwriting  it  is 
— **  Courage  against  Power?  "—I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  his  handwriting. 

OharUs  F<9rno»— Examined  by 
Serjeant  O'Brien. 

Registrar  of  newspapers  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  produced  an  attested  copy  of  the 
declaration  of  the  proprietors  and  printer 
of  the  IrUh  Tribune,  also  the  original. 
Saw  the  original  signed  at  the  Stamp 
Office  by  the  prisoner.  Produced  copies 
of  the  issues  of  the  1st  and  the  8th  of 
July,  1848,  signed  by  Mr.  O'DoKerty  and 
Mr.  Williams, 

Was  the  paper  of  the  8th  of  July  which 
was  Hret  brought  to  you  signed  by  Mr. 
O^Dohertyf — One  of  the  papers  was  sent 
to  me  not  signed  by  Mr.  O'Doherty  prior 


to  this,  and  I  returned  it,  and  then  the 
paper  came  signed  by  Mr.  O^Boherlv. 

And  that  is  Mr.  O'Doherty^e  hand- 
writing ?— This  is  Mr.  O'Doheriy^e  hand- 
writing, to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt. 

You  saw  Kevin  Ixod  0*Dohsrly  sign  that 
declaration  ? —Yes. 

Now  tell  me  was  that  the  only  oppor- 
tunity you  ever  had  of  making  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  0*JDoheriy*§  hand- 
writing P — That  is  the  only  opportunity. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Vernon,  can  you  take 
upon  yourself,  from  merely  seeing  him 
write  once,  to  say,  to  the  best  of  your  be- 
lief, that  that  is  his  handwriting  P — Yes, 
decidedly. 

Have  yon  the  paper  that  was  first  signed 
by  Mr.  WiUiama  in  your  possession? — I 
have  not  it  here. 

Can  you  recollect  whether  the  signature 
that  Mr.  WiUiamB  signed  for  him  was 
"Doherty"  or  "  O'Dohertyf'-^l  cannot 
tell  you. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  Mr. 
Vernon, — that  signature  there  is  **  K.  I. 
Doherty  f  "—Yes. 

And  now  look  to  the  signature  of  the 
second  paper,  which  he  signed  himself? 
—Yes. 

Now,  looking  at  the  two  signatures, 
and  seeing  the  one  is  **  Kevin  Izod 
0*Doheriyr  and  the  other  **  K.  J. 
Doherty/'  have  you  anv  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  both  ore  in  his  handwriting? 
— I  have  no  doubt  they  are  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  I  believe  both  are. 

Did  you  ever  make  a  mistake? — lam 
not  aware  of  any ;  never  a  mistake  as  to 
my  newspapers. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  swearing  to 
Chao'les  Gavan  Duffy'e  handwriting,  the 
proprietor  of  the  NaHonf—I  know  his 
iiandwriting. 

Did  you  ever  swear  to  handwriting  be- 
ing his  which  was  not  his  P— Certainly 
not. 

Not  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  O'Oonnell 
Mid  others  P— No. 

Would  you  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  who 
signed  the  paper  instead  of  himself?— I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  clerk  sign 
my  name  so  well.  I  would  not  keep  him 
long. 

Michael  M^Olynn  spoke  to  purchasing  a 
copy  of  the  Irish  Tribune  of  July  8  at  the 
office  of  the  paper,  1 1,  Trinity  Street 

Lnlcc  Prender — Examined  by  Baldwin. 

You  are  a  sergewit  in  the  metropolitan 
police,  I  believe  P — I  am. 

Do  you  recollect  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, the  8th  of  July  last  P— I  do. 
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Did  yon  go  on  that  eyening  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Pwrdon  in  Bachelor's  Walk  ?— 
I  went  there  in  conseqnenoe  of  a  warrant 
that  was  given  to  me  to  apprehend  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Hobcm. 

Did  yon  make  any  searoh  for  manu- 
scripts P — After  seeing  Mr.  H6ba/nt  I  de- 
manded the  manuscripts  connected  with 
the  Irish  Tribune  newspaper,  and  got 
them  from  him. 

Where  did  you  bring  them  toP — I 
brought  them  first  to  the  police  office  in 
Exchange  Court,  and  locked  them  up  in 
my  desk ;  and  afterwards  I  brought  them 
to  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  where  I 
initialled  them.  They  never  left  my  pos- 
session till  I  initialled  them. 

Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  paper  to 
the  vfUnesB),  Do  you  find  your  own 
initials  on  that  paper  P — I  do,  on  those 
three  papers  ;  they  are  part  of  what  I  got. 

Are  those  a  portion  of  the  papers  you 
found  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Pwrdon  /-—Yes, 
they  are. 

Are  they  now  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  when  you  found  them,  with  the 
exception  of  your  own  initials  being  on 
themP — They  are,  with  the  exception  of 
some  initials  I  see  here. 

PsBTNEFATHSB,  B. :  What  papers  are 
those  P 

Baldwin:  The  article  "Our  Harvest 
Prospects/'  my  lord. 

OrOBB^xamined  by  Sir  Gohnan  O^Loghlen, 

Did  yon  find  any  other  papers  P — Yes  ; 
a  great  number. 

What  became  of  those  P — I  ultimately 
left  them  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pemher* 
ton,  in  the  Lower  Castle  Yard. 

You  did  not  see  them  since  P — ^Yes  ;  I 
saw  them  here  to-day,  and  I  saw  them 
with  Mr.  Pemberton. 

James  Allen — Examined  by  PenTiefcUher. 

One  of  the  metropolitan  police.  Spoke  to 
arresting  Mr.  O^Doherty  in  his  lodgings  at 
Hamilton  Bow.  He  asked  if  it  was  for 
any  matter  connected  with  the  Ti-ibwie 
newspaper.  I  said  it  was ;  he  said,  very 
well— that  will  do ;  I  expected  it. 

Edwa/rd  Pwrdon — Examined  by  Perrin. 

I  have  been  in  business  in  a  printing 
office  in  Bachelor's  Walk ;  it  is  my  own 
office.  I  know  Mr.  O'Doheriy.  1  ha  ye 
seen  him  in  that  office  about  four  times 
with  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  Irish 
Tribwfie,  which  was  carried  on  there. 

Did  lie  on  any  of  those  occasions  ever 
give  any  direction  of  any  kind  P — He  did. 

To  wnat  purport  were  those  directions 
can  you  say  P— Asking  for  proofs,  I  think. 

Of  what  r— Some  articles. 


To  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper  P — 
Yes. 

Pbknefathbr,  B.  :  What  did  you  say  he 
came  there  for? — To  inspect  the  proofs, 
my  lord. 

Perrin :  Can  you  state  how  many  num- 
bers of  this  newspaper  were  published  al- 
together P — Five. 

Do  you  know  on  what  day  the  last  num- 
ber was  published  P — ^Tbe  8th  of  July,  I 
think. 

Cross-examined  by  BuH. 

When  did  you  agree  to  print  this  paper  P 
—In  the  month  of  June. 

Denis  Hoban  was  the  printer  of  the 
paper P — He  was  the  registered  printer; 
but  he  never  superintended  the  print! ng, 
although  he  was  the  registered  printer. 

Was  there  an  agreement  for  printing 
made  with  you  P — Yes. 

You  made  your  agreement  with  Dr.  An* 
tisell  f — We  gave  him  the  estimate. 

Was  there  an  editor  of  that  paper  when 
it  was  first  started  P— No  regular  editor. 

Was  there  an  editor  at  any  time  before 
its  close  P — A  Mr.  Meany. 

When  did  Mr.  Meany  become  the  editor 
of  it  P — I  think  during  the  time  of  the  two 
last  publications,  if  not  the  three  last. 

Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Meany  was  acting 
as  the  responsible  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
waa  the  person  who  had  the  management 
of  it,  for  the  last  two  numbers  P — Yes,  he 
was. 

Was  he  not  then  the  person  who  ful- 
filled the  duties  usually  discharged  by 
the  editor  of  a  paper,  during  the  last  three 
weeks P— Yes;  I  will  not  be  positive 
during  the  last  three  publications,  but  cer- 
tainly the  last  two. 

You  are  certain  of  it  for  the  last  two, 
and  you  believe  for  the  last  three  P — ^I 
think  he  was  in  treaty  perhaps  before 
that.  I  cannot  positively  say,  but  I  know 
he  was  for  the  last  two. 

You  said  you  saw  Mr.  O'Doherty  in  the 
office ;  can  you  recollect  when  that  was  P 
— ^Li  the  early  part  of  the  paper. 

After  Mr,  Meany' s  appointment  as 
editor,  did  you  see  Mr.  OVoheriy  in  the 
office  P — I  do  not  recollect. 

I  believe  it  was  your  habit  to  file  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  paper  P — It  was. 

And  they  remained  on  the  file  till  the 
papers  were  seized  by  the  police  P — Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  papers  filed  there 
besides  the  manuscripts  for  publication; 
— were  there  any  letters  P — Private  letters. 

Any  letters  connected  with  the  copyP 

All  copy  connected  with  the  paper  was 
filed. 

You  mean  by  "copy"  that  which  is 
given  into  the  nands  of  compositors  to  set 
up  the  type  from  P— Yes,  I  do.^ 

L^iyiu£.t;u  uy  -^Jv^v^VlLv^ 
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After  Meamf*8  appointment  as  editor, 
who  corrected  the  proofs  P — The  final 
proofs  P 

Yes. — I  cannot  say. 

Well,  before  his  appointment  who  gene- 
rally corrected  the  proofs  of  the  articles  P — 
I  think  they  were  corrected  by  the  writers 
of  each. 

You  did  nob  then  see  one  person  correct- 
ing proofs  more  than  another  P — Not  par- 
ticularly so. 

Did  you  see  a  great  man^  persons 
coming  there  to  correct  their  proofs 
before  Meawy's  appointment  P --^Perhaps 
half  a  dozen.  ^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mecuny  e 
handwriting? — I  have  seen  him  write  ;  I 
could  not  positively  say ;  I  only  saw  him 
write  once. 

Do  you  see  that  last  paragraph  there? 
{handing  a  mawuiervpt  to  the  witness,)  Can 
you  tell  is  that  in  Metmy*8  handwriting  P — 
I  do  not  know  it  at  all. 

AUomey-Qeneral :  Look  through  the 
whole  of  it,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  us  the  handwriting ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  know.  ^  ^  ,        , 

Butt:  Do  you  know  Mr.  ODohertys 
handwriting  P 

Pbnhepathee,  B.  :  Kow,  Mr.  BuU,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  right. 

Witness :  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

BuU :  It  is  only  as  to  the  last  paragraph, 
whether  it  is  Meany*s  .^— I  do  not  know. 

When  these  proofs  were  corrected  by 
the  writers,  what  became  of  the  proof 
sheets  P— Were  they  destroyed  or  filed  P— 
Not  filed,  they  were  destroyed. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  He  has  told  you  he 
does  not  know  Mea/ny^s  handwriting. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  his  looking 
at  those  other  documents  P 

Sir  G.  0*Loghlen:  We  object  to  this. 
We  know  no  reason  whjr  this  court  should 
be  made  a  discovering  inquisition. 

PBNV£Vi.TH£B,  B- :  As  you  did  not  make 
it  part  of  your  original  case,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  insist  on  it  now. 

William  ^emmM— Examined  by  the 
Attomey-QeneraL 

You  are  the  Crown  Solicitor  conducting 
this  prosecution,  I  believe  P— I  am. 

These  documents  which  you  have  now  in 
year  possession  are  the  manuscripts  which 
have  been  produced  to  those  other  wit- 
nesses P— They  are. 

When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  those  manuscripts,  or  know 
anything  about  themP — After  the  first 
trial  of  Mr.  O'Doherty. 

At  what  period  was  that  P— I  think  it 
was  the  day  before  yesterday. 

You  were  not  aware  of  their  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  first  trial  P— I  was  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  G.  O'Loghlen. 

You  had  not  these  documents  here  the 
day  of  the  former  trial  P— No. 

You  got  a  notice  to  produce  them  ? — I 
did. 

The  declaration  of  proprietorship  of 
the  Irish  Tribune,  signed  by  Richard 
V'Alton  WiUiams  and  Kevin  Izod 
0*Doherty,  was  put  in ;  also  the  copies 
of  the  issues  of  July  1  and  July  8. 

O^Brien :  Then,  my  lord,  we  read  the 
original  manuscript  of  "Our  Harvest 
Prospects." 

Attomey-Oeneral :  It  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  printed  article ;  we  can  read  that  in 
the  morning. 

Friday,  August  18,  1848. 

Aitomey-Oeneral :  Now,  I  pronoee,  my 
lords,  to  read  the  manuscript  as  Deing  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  U\Doherty.  It 
consists  of  three  pages,  and  it  shows  that 
there  must  have  oeen  a  fourth  page  some- 
where in  the  middle.  It  commences, 
"Our  Harvest  Prospects;"  and  if  your 
lordships  will  take  the  trouble  of  having 
the  printed  document  before  you,  you  will 
see  how  far  it  corresponds,  and  where  the 
gap  is. 

Feknefather,  B.  :  Perhape  it  would  be 
better,  as  you  know  how  it  is,  if  you  took 
the  trouble  of  reading  it  yourself. 

The  Attorney-General  read  the  manu- 
script of  *'  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  which 
was  the  same  as  that  published,(a)  down 
to  the  words — 

'*  These  men  have  rent  the '* 

Attorney' General :  It  stops  there.  There 
is  evidently  a  page  missmg ;  and  then  it 
continues  again  with  these  words — 

"  And  turning  from  them  we  agoin  a«k,  why  is 
not  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred " 

The  rest  of  the  manuscript  was  the 
same  as  the  printed  article. 

Speech  fob  the  Defence. 

IButt  admitted  that  the  prisoner  must 
be  liable  for  the  intent  expressed  in  the 
article  *'  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  if  the 
jury  believed  him  to  have  written  it. I 

But  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
articles,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  remarkable  fact.  First,  there  are 
two  proprietors  of  the  paper,  and  there  is 
another  and  a  different  person  who  con- 
ducts the  actual  printing.  What  more 
have  we  in  evidence  P  Why  this,  that  a 
number  of  other  persons  were  constantly 
about  the  office  of  this  paper  for  the  first 
three  weeks;  that  any  man  who  wrote 
an  article  came  there  and  corrected  the 
proofs ;  and  that  no  one  person  more  than 


(a)  Above,  p.  638, 
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anoiher  appeared  to  have  the  anpeiin- 
tendenoe  or  the  paper.  When  the  con- 
tract for  the  printing  of  this  paper  was 
made,  it  was  made,  not  with  my  client, 
but  with  a  Dr.  AnHaell;  and  there  was  a 
Mr.  Savctge  also  proved  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
paper. 

And  what  next  have  yon  in  evidence  P 
There  were  five  numbers  altogether  of 
this  paper,  but  it  is  onlv  the  two  lastnnm- 
bers  which  are  bronght  before  j  on.  Now  it 
is  proved  to  you,  and  verv  ouriouslv  proved 
to  you  in  evidence,  that  the  last  two 
numbers  were  those  which  appeared  under 
a  responsible  editor,  Mr.  Meany,  Now, 
what  IS  the  obvious  inference  from  that  P 
— and  it  is  an  inference,  to  my  mind,  as 
Dlain  as  the  light:— it  is  this,  that  the 
first  three  numbers,  published  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  O'Doherty  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  taken  some- 
thing upon  himself,  did  not  contain  a 
treasonable  line. 

Mr.  Purdon  has  proved  that  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  this  paper  the  prisoner 
was  at  the  office — that  a  responsible 
editor  was  then  appointed;  and  when 
this  editor  was  appointed,  my  client 
abandoned  his  attenoance  at  the  office, 
that  then  the  treason  commenced,  if 
treason  it  be.  That  struck  me,  gentle- 
men, to  be  the  evidence,  which  to  the 
mind  of  any  honest  man»  ought  to 
countervail  the  mere  constructive  evi- 
dence thai  IS  given  you  of  his  being  the 
registered  proprietor.  Observe,  yon  can- 
not make  him  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  that  editor.  No  man  can  commit 
felony  by  proxy :  your  servant  cannot  rob 
in  your  name,  nor  can  he  murder  in  your 
name ;  and  he  cannot  commit  the  highest 
offence  known  to  the  law  in  your  name. 
You  cannot  make  the  prisoner  responsible 
for  any  acts  but  his  own. 

[It  is  doubtful  if  0*Doheriy  ever  saw 
the  papers  of  July  1  and  July  8  before 
they  were  published.  The  first  is  signed 
K.  I.  DoheriVf  which  was  not  his  usual 
signature,  and  the  paper  of  July  8  was  at 
first  signed  only  by  WtUiamM,  the  other  pro- 
prietor, and  was  not  signed  by  O'Doheriy 
until  sent  back  by  the  Segistrar.  The 
copy  is  uncut,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  looked  inside  it.  Having 
gone  through  the  other  articles  which 
were  not  written  by  the  prisoner,  counsel 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  article  '*  Our 
Harvest  Prospects,*'  and  having  pointed 
out  that  the  manuscript  of  that  part  of 
the  article  which  urg^d  the  people 
'*to  save  the  coming  harvest,  and  ease  their 
longing  thint  deep,  deep  in  the  blood  €it  the 
Bogliiih  foe." 

was  missing,  contended  that  it  was  not  in 
the  original  article,  ftrom  which  it  differed 
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in  style,  and  that  it  must  hare  been  an 
interpolation.] 

Now.  ffentlemen,  let  me  take  this  article, 
*'  Our  Harvest  Prospects,"  so  far  as  it  is 
alleged  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting. 
I  will  read  it  for  you,  every  word ;  and  let 
OS  see  if  yon  can  draw  from  that  article 
the  inference  ^at  the  writer  of  it  intended 
to  depose  the  Queen.  Before  I  observe 
upon  it,  I  may  say  at  once,  gentlemen, 
thai  the  man  who  wrote  this  article  did, 
to  my  mind,  beyond  all  ouestion,  contem- 
plate that  there  should  be  a  resistance  in 
ever^'  seaport  in  Ireland  to  the  grain  being 
taken  ont  of  the  country.  Now,  gentle- 
men, that  is  a  very  wrong  thing ;  but  does 
it  amount  to  an  intent  to  levy  war,  in 
order  to  compel  her  by  force  and  constraint 
to  ohange  her  counsels  and  measurea  P 

Admitting  such  to  be  the  intent — and 
having  shown  you,  gentlemen,  that 
although  that  goes  a  certain  way,  yet  it 
does  not  go  the  whole  way,  of  this  indict- 
ment, and  that  you  must  go  further — let 
us  read  oyer  this  article  together,  and 
judge,  as  honest  men,  whether  you  can 
find  uttered  in  it  that  farther  intent  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  this 
charge.  I  will  read  to  you  the  parts  which 
are  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  nay 
client  and  the  parts  which  are  not.  It 
begins 

'*  Our  Harvest  ProspecU. 

**  From  all  parts  of  the  country  aiwarances 
reach  us  of  an  abondant  harvest,  and  cries  of 
plenty  re^oimd  in  the  ears  of  the  well-nigh 
famished  people,  filling  their  hearts  with  un- 
defined hope  and  joy;  brightening,  in  their 
desolate  homes,  the  wan  and  hagnrd  eye  of 
many  a  starving  mother,  whilst  thehappy  echo 
flnshes,  with  a  momentary  glow  of  health,  the 
pale  cheekR  of  their  skeleton  children ;  and 
fircm  north  to  south  the  midnight  air  resounds 
with  the  cries  issuing  from  the  forms  of  what 
once  were  men,  on  bended  knees,  with  arms 
outstretched  to  heaven,  imploring  its  mercy, 
that  in  the  ripeness  of  the  growing  com  fields 
their  bitter  cup  of  misery  may  pass  away." 

It  does  occur  to  me  that  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  you  have 
presented  the  idea  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  pressing  so  forcibly  upon 
Idm  as  almost  to  hare  deranged  his  reason, 
as  it  certainly  perverted  his  judgment. 
That  idea  was  the  most  terrible  that  ceuld 
be  presented  to  the  human  mind — the 
idea  of  another  year  of  famine.  May  Gk>d 
in  his  mercy  grant  that  what  was  a  dream 
to  him,  may  not  before  long  be  realized. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  wish  to 
infiuence  you  by  anything  in  the  past 
historv  of*^  my  client,  because  I  say  at 
once  that  a  man  of  heroic  humanity,  and 
a  man  who  perhaps  may  have  much  to 
recommend  him,  may  still  be  guilty  of 
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the  offenoe  obarged  in  thie  indictment; 
and  however  you  may  be  disposed  to  pity 
him — to  regret  that  a  young  man  of 
generous  feelings  should  be  led  astray, 
that  ought  not  to  influence  your  verdict. 
But  I  will  tell  you  how  my  client  did 
become  impressed  with  this  terrible  idea 
which  haunted  him,  whether  he  was  the 
writer  of  this  article  or  not.  He  was  a 
medical  student,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  vipit 
the  fever-sheds  into  which  famine  had 
driven  the  victims  of  disease,  and  he  was 
ajlso  a  member  of  some  society  which  de- 
voted itself  to  charitable  purposes — some 
religious  society  belonging  to  the  I'oman 
Oatholio  Church.  In  these  two  situations 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  the 
squalid  abodes  of  misery,  to  go  among  the 
poor  who  were  stricken  with  the  famine 
fever,  and  his  nerves  must  have  been 
strong  indeed  if  they  were  not  affected, 
his  feelines  harrowed,  and  his  mind  in- 
fluenced, b^  the  ^I'cadful  scenes  which  it 
was  then  his  lot  to  witness.  Influenced  by 
these  terrible  feelings  and  the  dreams 
which  so  constantly  haunted  him,  he  es- 
tablished a  newspaper  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  starving  aud  Buffering  people 
to  be  fed,  and  the  title  of  that  paper,  the 
Irith  Tribune^  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
feiBliDgs  which  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
You  remember  when  a  French  physician 
— I  believe  I  misstated  the  facts  the  other 
day — who  came  over  here  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  fever  then  raffing  through 
the  country,  was  taken  ill,  and  Dr.  Cwrran, 
who  attended  him,  was  seized  with  the  in- 
fectious fever  and  died  of  it ;  when  no  one 
could  be  found  to  go  beside  that  foreigner, 
to  take  a  place  beside  the  bed  of  con- 
tagion, and  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
bcMi  of  death,  this  young  man  who  now 
stands  in  the  felon's  dock  did  volunteer 
to  ti^e  that  place  and  remained  by  hun. 
He  undertook  it,  and  night  and  day  sat 
by  his  bed-side.  I  do  not  mention  that 
(pardon  me  if  I  do  wrong)  to  influence 
you  in  your  judgment,  or  to  induce  you 
to  find  him  innocent  if  you  believe  him  to  be 
guilty-^Qod  forbid  I  should  do  so.  I  was 
endeavouring  to  account  to  you  for  what 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  the  leading  idea 
of  his  mind — the  idea  which  haunted  him 
perpetually,  which  unsettled  his  judg- 
ment, and  made  him  write,  if  he  did 
write,  what,  God  knows,  I  hope  he  now 
regrets.  Though  it  is  not  the  offence 
charged  in  this  indictment,  still  it  is 
an  oflence,  and  a  great  offence.  Cannot 
you  believe  when  he  has  gone  among  the 
abodes  of  death,  and  when  he  had  gone  to 
the  fever-sheds,  that  in  the  Ions  and 
sleepless  nights  when  he  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  that  foreigner,  in  the  gloom 
and  the  stillnsM  of  the  chamber  of  duease, 
that  the  images  of  what  he    had  seen 


haiinted  his  mindf  And  whes  ho  re- 
membered that  a  few  short  months  would 
pass,  and  then  the  peasantry  would  look 
upon  valleys  rich  with  golden  grain,  and 
see  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  rich  man 
upon  his  verdant  fields,  and  that  they 
would  see  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance 
their  children  die  of  starvation — I  ask 
you  cannot  yon  believe  that  this  idea 
haunting  his  mind,  did  excite  him  to  form 
the  design,  perhaps  the  wicked  design, 
chat  the  people  ought  not  to  permit  that 
harvest  to  go  away  to  another  country, 
and  yet  not  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  treasonable  intentions  charged  in  this 
indictment?  I  can.  I  know  there  may 
be  sometbin|^  said  in  reply  to  this ;  but, 
I  repeat  again,  that  whatever  will  be  said 
by  my  learned  friend,  I  know  will  be  said 
fairly  to  you ;  it  never  was,  it  never  could 
be  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius  to  run 
down  a  victim  in  the  dock. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
general  attempt  to  prevent  the  harvest 
going  abroad  would  amount  to  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  Queen.  Even  if  yoa 
believe  that,  I  think  I  could  show  that  it 
was  not  a  levying  of  war  with  the  intent  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures  or 
counsels  by  force  or  constraint,  by  abso- 
lutely putting  a  constraint  on  the  royal 
will.  I  believe  that  if  our  Sovereign  could 
have  her  will,  the  Irish  people  would  eat 
their  own  harvest.  Bat  let  me  just  re- 
mind you  how  far  this  doetrine  of  oon- 
stmotive  treason  may  be  carried,  if  you 
accede  to  it  by  your  verdict  to-day.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  find,  upon  vour 
oaths,  that  a  man  exciting  the  people  to 
keep  the  harvest  at  home  is  gailly  of 
levying  war  against  the  Queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  by  force  and 
constraint  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels  P  You  cannot  believe  that  any 
attempt  to  keep  the  harrest  at  home 
would,  in  reahty,  exercise  a  personal 
force  and  constraint  upon  the  Queen.  I 
would  almoet  say  that  is  the  charge  made 
here.  But  force  and  constraint  of  some 
kind  must  be  exercised. 

Do  you  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
an  agitation  was  got  up  in  this  country 
against  the  £stabli~shed  Church  P  Do  you 
know  that  publications  were  then  issaed 
which  the  law  called  criminal,  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  criminal,  exciting  the 
people  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes? 
Do  you  remember  that  that  resistance 
was  actually  made  P  And  do  you  remem- 
ber that  in  many  places  multitudes  as- 
sembled to  prevent  the  tithes  being  paid, 
and  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  ^orce 
the  payment  of  themP  No  doubt  thikt 
was  highly  criminal.  But  would  yon  find 
that  every  man  who  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged that  resistance  to  the  payment 
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of  tithes,  or  the  registeied  proprietor  of 
eTery  paper  in  whioh  an  article  appeared 
enoonn^ing  it,  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  Sovereign?  I  do  not  think 
yon  woald.  See  then  how  far  this  doctrine 
of  constmotive  treason  can  be  carried.  If 
to  incite  the  people  to  keep  the  harvest  at 
home  be  treason,  equally,  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  inciting  the  people  not  to 
pay  tithes,  which  belong  as  mach  to  the 
clergyman  as  the  harvest  does  to  the 
people  in  England  who  eat  it,  mnst  be 
treason. 

I  can  snggest  to  yon  a  multitude  of 
other  instances  by  which  I  might  show 
the  danger  of  establishing  such  a  doctrine. 
Therefore,  oxoept  you  are  clearly  satisfied 
that  in  this  attempt — which  I  admit  is 
plainly  contemplated  by  this  article-*-- 
to  keep  the  harvest  at  home  by  force, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  compel  the  Queen, 
bv  force  and  constraint  to  compel  her,  to 
change  her  measures,  you  ought  not  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty,  even  although  yon 
are  satisfied  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  article. 

Now  let  us  proceed  with  the  article, 
and  I  will  do  so  with  as  little  comment  as 
possible.  I  have  shown  you  the  leading 
idea  and  the  key  to  the  entii'e  of  it : — 

''  And  shall  it  ?  Oh  !  'tis  difBcult  to  reflect 
with  ealmness  upon  inch  a  quefltion,  anil  stand- 
ing upon  our  own  soil,  to  resolve  within  our- 
selves the  probable  destiny  of  the  food  which 
we  behold  rapidly  ripening  m  the  sunshine,  and 
hastening  to  the  sickle  and  the  pruning  knife — 
and  casting  our  eyes  into  futurity,  question 
whether  unborn  generations  of  Irishmen  shall 
offer  up,  yearly,  thanksgiving  for  a  crop  destined 
to  preserve  them  from  the  racking  torture  of 
starvation,  with  the  horrifying  accompaniments 
of  the  poorhouse  and  the  fever-shed.'* 

See  how  the  idea  I  have  suggested  to 
you  as  the  leading  one  in  his  mind  tweaks 
out  in  every  instance. 

"Whether  IbCore  historians  will  record  it 
aaud  the  exuhing  psans  of  an  emaneipated 
nation,  as  the  last  plank  ef  the  eonstitntion  in 
whose  defence  was  seouiged  from  the  land,  by 
their  enraged  and  madmned  forefttthers,  the 
most  cruel  and  relentless  tyranny  that  ever  dis- 
graoed  the  earth,  or  prostrated  its  victims 
beneath  the  level  of  the  lowliest  animals.'* 

That  is  strong  language— an  exciting 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  you  have  to 
try.  The  question  you  have  to  try  is,  is 
it  treaaon  P  and  that  alone. 

"  Or,  shuddering  as  the  conception  is,  shall 
slavery  and  degradation  for  yet  another  year 
leave  its  imprint  upon  us ;  and  shall  we,  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  patience  that  is,  in  truth,  a 
spectacle  to  the  world,  for  the  finger  of  tcom 
and  derision  to  be  pointed  at,  witness  our  jackal 


I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

'*  drive  iVom  our  fields,  and  from  before  our  very 
eyes,  our  sheep  and  our  oxen,  and  the  com  thereof 
to  thrive  and  fatten  upon,  whilst  they  torture  their 
hoUish  minds  for  inventions  to  aid  the  gallows, 
extermination,  emigration,  the  prison,  or  the 
fever-shed " 

**  The  fever  shed !  "  Again,  gentlemen, 
yon  will  see  that  one  idea  breaking  out — 
the  monomania  of  his  mind. 

*'  to  rid  themselves  by  wholesale  of  their  serfs, 
and  nourish  the  next  crop  with  the  marrow  and 
the  bones  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ?  ** 

That  is,  I  repeat,  writing  highly  to  be 
condenmed ;  but  that  is  not  the  question 
you  have  to  try.  When  you  are  called 
upon  to  enter  into  the  mmd  of  the  man 
wno  wrote  this  article,  and  to  find  what 
were  his  secret  intentions,  every  motive 
whioh  influenced  his  mind  must  be  evi- 
dence to  go  to  you,  and  you  must  put 
yourselves,  if  you  can,  in  his  place,  and 
you  must  bring  up  before  your  minds  the 
visions— the  homfying  visions  of  misery 
which  had  imprinted  weir  indelible  marks 
upon  his  imagination  and  his  thoughts, 
and  you  must  make  every  allowance  for 
those  visions  which  so  haunted  him,  be« 
fore  yon  can  judge  of  his  intentions  and 
thouffhts  in  these  articles.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  famine  fever  P  There  is  snob 
a  thing  as  the  famine  fever;  and  it  has 
seized  upon  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  in  this  land. 
And  in  a  country  whioh  produces  food 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  in  health 
and  strength  every  human  being  whom 
Ood  had  placed  upon  ite  8oil-*the  merciful 
dispensations  of  God,  who  gives  his  sun 
to  ripen  that  harvest,  and  the  rain  to 
make  it  grow — the  merciful  dispensationa 
of  that  God  anpear  to  be  thwart^  by  some 
malignaut  innuence,  and  men  have  died 
of  starvation  amidst  this  plenty.  Do  you 
remember — yon  may  have  seen  it  in  the 
public  papers — that  in  a  court  of  justice  it 
was  proved — ^it  was  sworn  in  a  court  of 
justice,  that  a  mother,  whose  child  had 
died  of  famine,  had  not  oonsigned  the 
corpse  of  that  child  to  consecrated  ground^ 
but  had  retained  it  in  her  house  l£at  she 
miglit  satisfv  the  cravings  of  a  mother's 
appetite  with  the  flesh  of  that  child  P  Do 
you  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  public 
papers  a  statement  made  by  a  dergymati 
at  a  public  meeting,  that  driving  into  the 
town  of  Sligo,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a 
great  commercial  sea-port,  his  eje  was 
attractf'd  by  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
skeletons  of  almost  naked  children  col- 
lected round  a  motionless  form  in  a  cabin 
by  the  road  side ;  he  went  to  them  and  he 
heard  the  expressions  *'mammv  get  up 
and  give  us  food,"  and  he  saw  there  four 
children  watching  over  the  raotl»er  who 
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had  died  of  Btarration,  and  appealing  to 
her,  uncoDBcions  that  she  was  dead.  He 
reported  this  to  those  whom  he  thought 
would  be  able  to  look  after  it.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  passed  that  cabiu 
again,  and  he  found  the  mother's  oorpse 
still  unburied,  and  one  child  dead  by  her 
side.  If  these  things  have  worked  upon 
the  mind  of  xaj  client,  and  made  him  feel 
deeply  and  mtensely,  and  have  made 
him  write  strongly,  mischievously,  im- 
~iroperlj[ ;   oh !   estimate  the  strength  of 

lis  motives  when  you  come  to  judge  of 
the  writing,  and,  if  you  can,  trace  out 
some  otlier  reason  for  the  language  which 
is  used,  but  do  not  believe  that  he  con- 
templated this  odious  crime  of  treason 
against  his  Queen. 

But  he  speaks  here  of  "the  foe";  and 
of  "the  foe"  driving  the  harvest  away. 
No  doubt  he  meant  by  that,  the  absentees 
and  those  who  take  away  our  food  while 
our  people  are  starving.  Oan  you  not 
conceive  a  man  using  that  expression, 
perhaps  of  a  minister  in  office,  without 
being  guilty  of  treason  to  his  Queen  F  Do 
you  remember  that  a  iary  of  your  coun- 
trymen upon  their  oaths  found  and  pre- 
sented, that  the  prime  minister  of  England 
was  ffuilty  of  the  death  of  a  human  l^in^, 
who  had  died  of  starvation  P  Upon  their 
oaths  they  found  that.  And  if,  when  my 
client  looked  at  this  country,  and  saw 
other  nations  sending  over  here  their 
ships  laden  with  grain  to  relieve  the  })eo- 
ple  of  Ireland,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  Gk>vemment  of  England — although  it 
is  not  for  us  to  discuss  it  here — acting 
upon  some  notion  of  political  economy, 
refused  to  import  one  particle  of  corn  into 
Ireland  at  the  national  expense,  it  was 
wrong,  no  doubt,  to  use  the  expression 
"  the  foe  " ;  it  was  wrong  to  speak  of  the 
Whig  minister  as  "  the  jackal  foe "  who 
drove  from  our  fields  that  com,  which  an 
embargo  would  have  kept  firom  leaving 
our  shores ;  it  was  wrong — it  might  have 
been  seditious,  bat  it  was  not  treasonable. 
The  Council  of  Three  Hundred  cannot 
mean  a  Provisional  Gk>vemment.  You 
know  that  it  was  a  Council  suggested  by  the 
late  Daniel  O'GowneU,  to  guide  and  direct 
the  repeal  movement ;  and  this  was  the 
Council  of  Three  Hundred,  which  was 
referred  to  as  something  defined  and  well 
known  to  the  country;  not  using  the 
words  "a  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  but 
"  t\e  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  which 
perhaps  the  suspicion  of  the  Crown  counsel 
and  the  Queen  s  prosecntor  might  inter- 
pret into  a  Provisional  Government. 

Gentlemen,  this  Act  was  framed  to  meet 
a  particular  end;  and  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  forced  so  as  to  catch  men 
who  might  use  strong  language,  or  who 

-^igfat  write  seditiously,  in  the  penalties  of 


treason.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  the  most 
oppressive  act  that  ever  yet  crushed  down 
the  liberties  of  this  country.  Because, 
observe  a  man  starting  a  newspaper  knows 
that  he  must  rnn  certain  risks :  he  must 
get  persons  to  write  for  him ;  he  allows 
persons  to  write  for  him ;  and  he  does  so 
under  a  terrible  responsibility,  enough  to 
crush  down  the  press ;  but  if  to  that  you 
add  a  responsibility  for  every  unguaraed 
expression  which  finds  it  way  into  the 
paper — or  for  some  one  word  which  one 
counsel  may  tell  you  bears  one  con- 
struction, and  another  a  difflsrent  con- 
struction, till  in  the  conflict  of  a  long 
ar^ment  a  jury  may  fall  into  a  verdict  of 
guilty ;  and  if  you  add  to  that  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  I  protest  I  would  rather 
see  a  friend  or  relative  working  over  a 
mine  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and 
dropping  sparks  every  moment  upon  the 
oombnstible  material,  than  suffer  him  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  press. 

You  are  not  to  look  to  the  conseauences 
of  this  verdict— if  you  arrive  at  tne  con- 
clasion  of  guilt — but  you  are  to  say,  that 
you  will  pause  well  before  you  establish  a 
precedent  which  will  make  our  newspaper 
press  the  slave  of  Government,  and  give 
to  every  Attorney-General;  at  any  future 
day,  the  opportunity  of  crushing  public 
liberty  in  Ireland.    And  unless  you  are 
required  in  the  strongest  manner  by  your 
oaths,  I  iuiplore  of  you  never  to  find  a 
verdict  whicn  will  make  this  country  an 
enslaved  one  ;  for  if  once  this  doctrine  of 
constructive  felony  be  established  against 
the  press,  I  shall  despair  of  the  liberties 
of  my  country.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  said, 
if  the  press  were  gone,  we  would  still  have 
our  constitution.  What  is  our  constitution  P 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  constitution  is, 
and  where  the   liberties  of  Ireland  and 
the  constitution   are — they    are    in  your 
breasts.    To  the  judges  the  law  has  given 
high  privileges  and  great  prerogatives,  and 
to  their  breasts  it  has  intrusted  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  laws ;  but  to  the  breasts  of 
jurors — the  popular  principle  of  our  j  udirial 
tribunals, — it  nas  intrusted  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.    Oh !  if  yon 
abandon  your  duty — if  you  do  not  protect 
it,  where  is  our  constitution  P     It  is  not  in 
Acts  of  Parliament — ^it  is  not  in  charters — 
it  is  not  in  the  archives  of  the  realm. 
Charter  might  be  heaped  upon  charter, 
declaratory  of  our  rights ;   statute  mi^lkt 
be  piled  upon  statute  on  the  dusty  shelf, 
declaring  and  expounding  the  rights    of 
Britons ;  and  the  genius  of  the  constitii- 
tion  might  slumber  for  ever  in  the  haanis 
of  the  unfrequented  Record  Tower,  where 
no  footstep  could  disturb  the  silenoe  of  its 
loneliness — unless  the  knowledge  of  those 
rights  was  diffused  abroad— unless  men 
in  the  jury-box   knew  their   rights,    and 
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knowing  them,  determined  to  maintain 
them.  By  this  saored  right,  and  by  that 
duty  which  the  law  has  cast  npon  yon 
to-day  to  protect  the  constitution,  if  it  be 
necessary,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  law,  I  call  npon  yon  for  yonr  verdict 
of  acquittal.  Give  me  no  divided  jury. 
Let  there  be  no  more  halting  between  two 
opinions.  Choose  this  day,  every  man  of 
you,  your  part  between  tyranny  and  free- 
dom. Declare  one  and  all,  with  one  heart, 
for  freedom — show  for  once  that  Irishmen 
can  be  unanimous.  Upon  your  oaths  de« 
clare  that  yon  do  not  believe  that  this  man 
did  intend  to  depose  the  Queen ;  or  that  he 
did  intend  to  levy  war,  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures ;  or  that  he  did  utter,  express, 
and  declare  that  intention  in  these  publi- 
cations. Say  that  you  are  not  satisned  of 
that,  and  pronounce  your  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  which  will  banish  this  odious 
attempt  to  establish  constructive  felony 
lor  ever  from  this  court.  Declare  you,  as 
honest  men,  that  no  man  can  commit 
felony  by  proxy  ;  that  not  from  inference, 
not  from  guess,  not  from  speculation,  not 
from  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  will  vou 
infer  the  intention  of  a  man's  heart,  unless 
you  are  satisfied,  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  he  uttered,  expressed,  and  de- 
clared these  treasonable  designs,  which 
this  indictment  calls  upon  yon  to  say  that 
he  entertained.  I  call  upon  you  bv  your 
verdict  of  not  guilty  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  constituted  tribunals  of  your 
lana,  and  secure  for  ever,  against  all  power 
and  oppression  of  the  Crown,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject. 

Beplt. 

WhiteMe,  in  reply,  contended  that,  to 
attempt  by  force  to  prevent  the  harvest 
from  leaving  Ireland  would  be  levying 
war     against    the     Queen,     and     cited 

"  InsorrectioDB  in  order  to  throw  down  all  en- 
closures— ^to  alter  the  established  law,  or  change 
religion — to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or 
to  open  all  prisons — all  risings  in  order  to  effect 
this — iuDovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern 
by  an  armed  force,  are,  in  oonstniction  of  law, 
high  treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war. 
For  though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  person 
of  the  kinir,  they  are  against  his  royal  majesty  ; 
and,  besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
destroy  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy 
all  property,  and  all  government,  too,  b^' 
numbers  and  an  armed  force." 

•*  lustu-rectious  likewise  for  redressing 
national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single 
nation  living  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary 
evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  tbe  in- 

(a)  Fost.  C.  L.  211. 


surgents  have  no  special  interest — ^risings  to 
effect  these  ends  by  force  of  numbers,  are,  by 
construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of  levy- 
ing war — for  they  are  levelled  at  the  king's 
crown  and  royal  dignity." 

Now  nothing  can  be  plainer — ^nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  than  those  positions  of 
the  learned  judge ;  no  further  arguments 
need  be  urged  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  the 
question  will  be  the  application  of  the 
evidence  to  the  principles  so  clearly  laid 
down. 

More  complete  evidence  of  publication 
was  never  given  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  the  lodgment 
of  the  paper,  and  the  publication  of 
it,  do  not  conclusively  establish  the 
intent  of  the  prisoner.  Now  a  man 
must  reasonably  be  considered  to  in- 
tend the  consequences  of  his  own  act. 
If  a  man  resolves  beforehand  to  establish 
a  weekly  journal,  to  publish  it,  to  print  it, 
and  to  sell  it,  is  it  too  extravagant  a  pro- 
position to  submit  to  the  reason  and 
intelligeDce  of  a  jury,  that  he  meant  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  actually  has  done; 
that  he  intended  to  print  it,  to  sell  it  for 
profit,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  present 
instance  I  rather  believe  it  to  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  prisoner,  which  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do — is  it  too  extravagant  a  thing 
to  submit  to  you,  that  he  intended  to  do 
the  very  thing  that  he  has  done  P 

[Counsel  referred  to  Bex  v.  Dixon ;{a)  Bess 
V.  8heppard;(h)  Bm  v.  Mazagora;{e)  Haire 
V.  Wilson  ;(d)  R&x  v.  Walter  :{e)  Bex  v. 
Onioh  and  Fi8her;{f)  Bex  v.  WoodfdUiig) 
8icurkie,  Ev.  192.] 

If  the  prisoner's  intent  to  levy  war  be 
proved,  it  is  enough ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  he  intended  to  force  the  Queen 
to  change  any  particular  measures  or 
counsels.  (ThisUhvoood'e  case,(^}  MUcheL'e 
case.(i))  If  you  believe  upon  the  evidence 
the  prisoner  compassed  the  levying  of  war 
against  the  Queen,  or  intended  it,  or  con- 
trived it,  what  particular  measure  the 
persons  who  were  to  levy  the  war  con- 
templated to  gain  by  that  insurrectionary 
movement,  is  wholly  unimportant ;  if  they 
meant  to  dictate  to  the  Government,  if 
they  meant  to  control  the  Q-ovemment,  if 
they  meant  to  overawe  the  Government, 
that  is  quite  enough.  They  levy  war,  not 
to  sustain  the  Queen's  authority,  not  to 

(a)  a  M.  &  8.  15. 
(6)  Uuss.  &  By.  169. 
(c)  lb.  291. 
id)  9  B.  &  C,  643. 

(e)  2  Esp.  21. 

if)  Moo.  &M.  483. 

ig}  5  Burr.  2667. 

(A)  88  St.  Tr.  688,  708,  951. 

(f)  Above,  p.  599. 
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enable  her  to  rule  aa  ehe  ban  done,  bnt  to 
oompel  her  to  do  something  she  has  not 
heretofore  done;  what  that  partioalar 
measure  or  connsel  may  be,  is  wholly  im- 
material. The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  did 
he  compass  or  intend  the  levying  of  war  P 
If  he  did,  it  necessarily  mast  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  *'  a 
oompassinff  to  levy  war  to  compel  her 
to  change  ner  measores  or  counsels.'*  I 
will  show  yon,  gentlemen,  how  it  must  be 
so.  You  may  Taiow  this  yourselves  by 
looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  a  lawyer ;  because  there  are  only  three 
things  specified  in  the  Act :  one  is,  to  levy 
war  in  order  by  force  to  compel  the  Queen 
to  change  her  measures  or  counsels; 
another  is,  to  overawe  both  houses  or 
either  house  of  Parliament ;  and  the  third 
is,  to  provoke  a  foreign  invasion.  Well, 
the  puolications  in  Question  are  manifestly 
not  to  provoke  a  foreign  invasion;  they 
are  not  to  intimidate  boSi  houses  or  either 
house  of  Parliament;  and,  consequently, 
if  they  did  not  fall  within  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  would  not 
fall  within  it  at  all.  Then  this  strange 
consequence  would  follow:  that  a  man 
might  levy  war,  or  compass  to  levy  war, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  but  unless  he  says,  *'  I  apprise  you 
it  is  for  this  particular  measure,  or 
that  particular  measure,  I  am  going 
to  levy  war,"  he  would  escape.  The 
law  is  a  rule  of  reason,  and  oonse€[aently 
if  the  fact  be  proved,  the  fact,  in  this  case, 
being  the  inteut  of  the  prisoner  to  levy 
war,  which  intent  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  what  counsel,  or  what  measure 
it  was,  he  desired  to  change  or  accomplish. 
[The  Solicitor- Qeneral  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  article,  **  Our  Harvest  Pro- 
spects " :]  Now  my  learned  friend  has  sub- 
mitted to  you,  that  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  all  this  is,  merely  to  prevent  the 
ooorn  being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Sup- 
posing it  was  S0|  if  that  ia  to  be  done  by 
"  an  armed  insurrection,"  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  law  forbids ;  that  is  the 
identical  crime  of  which  we  complain, 
supposing  his  assumption  to  be  true.  In 
mv  ludgment,  in  effect  the  article  has  a  two- 
fold character ;  it  appears  to  be  directed 
against  the  harvest  leaving  the  country  ; 
and  it  also  contains  the  whole  plan  and 
groundwork  of  a  general  simultaneous  in- 
surrection, in  order  to  emancipate  the 
nation  from  the  **  relentless  tyrannv  *  that 
degraded  and  disgraced  it.  8o  that  that 
is  merely  the  pretext  or  pretended  object. 
Bat  supposing'  it  to  be  the  true  object,  the 
argument  of  my  learned  frieufi,  Mr.  BuU^ 
is  this,  that  the  whale  nation  may  arise — 
for  it  mast  gototnip,  in  order  to  acquit  the 
'^nsoner^-raay  organise  and  train  bftnds. 


I  in  order  perforce  to  prevent  any  farmer 
I  selling  any  portion  of  his  com  to  any  man 
I  in  England  or  Scotland ;  and  that  may  be 
I  done  with  impunity.    But  yon  remember 
I  the  passage  I  read  to  you  from  the  book 
of  Mr.  Justice  Foster^  which  says  that  a 
general  rising  for  a  general  purpose,  not 
a  partial  purpose,  as  breaking  into  a  single 
gaol,  but  a  general  simultaneous  rising, 
for  a  general  simultaneous  purpose ;  that 
makes  the  very  offence  of  levying  war, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

And  if  he  compassed  and  intended  thai, 
he  is  gniltv,  although  he  may,  at  the 
same  time,  nave  had  the  other  intent,  of 
preventing  all  the  other  provisions  of  tha 
country  from  leaving  it.  No  farmer  who, 
by  his  industry,  raises  oom,  shall  sell  it. 
Well,  then,  if  they  can  take  all  the  com  of 
the  country,  why  should  they  not  take  all 
the  tea,  or  any  thing  else,  to  whatever 
extent  they  please,  and  relieve  you  of  it  P 
It  is  the  argument  of  rapine  ;  it  is  saying, 
we  will  take  by  force  from  the  farmers  of 
the  country  all  they  have,  or  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  sell  it.  Wh;^,  if  they  raise 
it  they  have  a  right  to  sell  it,  and  then  to 
say  it  will  be  better  to  purchase  with  the 
produce  other  com  and  other  provisions 
at  a  cheaper  nrioe.  Well,  then,  what  is 
the  intent  eviaenoed  by  that  first  part  of 
the  arffumentP  Is  it  not  this,  that  the 
people  nad  been  too  patient  P  They  ought 
immediately  to  rise  and  drive  out  their 
*  *  Jackal  foe,"  which  is  the  British  Gh>veru- 
ment,  and  banish  the  tyranny  that  op- 
presses them. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Euti,  concluded 
his  speech  by  telling  you  this  was  an 
audacious  attempt  to  re-establish  construc- 
tive felony;  and  he  told  you  then,  and 
told  you  truly,  that  liberty  did  not  consist 
in  charters  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  in 
truth,  are  lifeless  things,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  manhood  of  the  people  who  poBsesrod 
them.  I  agree  in  that  sentiment,  very 
eloquently  and  very  nobly  expressed ;  but 
is  it  consistent  with  a  high  and  a  noble 
feeling  of  liberty,  to  tolerate  or  sanction 
such  sentiments  as  are  expressed  in  these 
publications  F  Do  they  not  tend  to  destroy 
liberty  ?  Do  they  not  tend  to  show  that  we 
are  unfit  for  fi'eedom  P  that  those  who 
write  them  ought  not  to  bo  intrusted 
with  power  or  influence  in  this  country  P 
For  what  safety  would  there  be  for  pro- 
perty or  liberty,  if  they  had  the  power  they 
covet  P  That  liberty  of  which  Mr.  BiJiU  has 
spoken,  will  be  in  real  jeopardy  by  allow- 
ing  such  publications  as  these  to  assail  it 
— much  greater  than  if  yon  do  your  duty, 
should  the  evidence  satisfy  your  con- 
sciences.- For,  indeed,  trial  by  jury,  to 
quote  Mr.  BuWa  words,  would,  I  believe, 
be  "  a  mockery,  a  delosion,  and  a  snare/' 
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if  jurors  did  not  honestly  And  manfully 
give  the  verdict  of  their  consciences, 
which  the  lav  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God 
requires »  careless  whom  it  may  injure,  or 
careless  whom  it  may  serye.  Acquit  the 
prisoner  if  the  evidence  requires  it.  Lean 
m  his  favour,  if  you  can,  according  to  the 
evidence.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  which  the  circumstaucee 
of  this  case  may  warrant ;  but  if,  after 
a  patient  investigation,  you  feel  satisfied 
the  intents  laid  in  the  indictment  have 
been  proved,  then  I  tell  you,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  it  is  yonr  solemn 
and  sacred  duty  to  convict  the  prisoner, 
leaving  him  to  the  merciful  consideration 
of  the  court  to  make  such  representation 
to  them  of  his  peculiar  case  as  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
warrant. 

Saturday,  August  19,  1848. 

In  summing  up,  Pennefatheb,  B.,  read 
the  statutory  declaration  of  proprietorsbip 
of  the  Irish  Tribune,  made  by  the  prisoner 
and  M.  D'AUon  Williams, 

Gentlemen,  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  (6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  76.)  it  is  po- 
vided,  that  a  copy  of  this  declaration  shall 
be  received  as  evidence  (nobody  could 
doubt  tts  to  the  original  declaration,  signed 
by  the  party,  being  evidence).  It  says — 
'*  That  copies  thereof,  certified  to  be  true  copies 
bv  this  Act  as  directed,  shall  respectively  be 
aamitted  in  all  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal ; 
and  on  every  occasion  whatsoever,  touching  any 
newspaper  mentioned  in  such  delaration,  or 
touching  any  publication,  matter,  or  thing  con- 
tained in  any  such  newspaper,  as  conclusiye 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  such  matters  set 
forth  in  such  declaration  as  are  hereby  required 
to  be  therein  set  forth,  and  of  their  continuance 
respectively  in  the  same  oondition  down  to  the 
time  in  question  against  any  person  who  shall 
have  signed  such  declaration ;  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  previous  to  such  time  such  person 
discontinued  it,  or  that  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion m  question  on  such  trial,  such  person  did 
duly  sign  and  make  a  declaration  that  such 
person  had  ceased  to  be  the  printer,  publisher, 
or  proprietor  of  such  paper.** 

So  that  you  will  observe  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  while  it  makes  the  declaration 
signed  by  the  proprietor  or  publisher  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  against  him  of  the 
matters  contained  in  such  declaration, 
gives  him  the  opportunity  at  any  time  of 
relieving  himself  from  responsibility, 
that  is,  from  future  responsibility,  by 
giving  a  notice  that  he  has  ceased  to 
be  the  proprietor.  Now,  gentlemen,  upon 
this  Act  of  Parliament,  and  indeed 
independently  of  it,  I  would  say,  that 
the  declaration— and,  in  fact,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  only  applies  to  a  copy  of  the 
deolarfttion— I  would  lay,  that  the  deolara- 


tion  itself,  entered  into  solemnly  by  a 
party  and  signed  by  himself,  must  be 
oonclosive  eviden&e  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  declaration ;  and  those 
matters  are,  that  he  is  the  proprietor  and 
the  publisher  of  the  paper ;  and  that  that 
must  be  taken  to  be  evidence  against  him, 
not  only  in  civil  questions  but  in  criminal 
proceedings.  K,  gentlemen,  this  were  a 
prosecution  for  merely  publishing  a  docu- 
ment— ^if  it  were  a  prosecution  for  a  libel, 
whether  at  the  suit  of  an  individual  or  at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown,  vThich  charged  him 
with  publishing  a  libel,  to  the  injury  of  a 
private  person  or  to  the  ii^ury  and  dang^ 
of  the  State,  I  should  hold,  ad  at  present 
advised,-^it  is  not  now  before  me,  and 
therefore  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  called 
on  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it — that  this  is 
conclusive,  or  would  beoonolnsiVe,  against 
him  of  the  fact  of  publishing,  and  of  fixing 
him  with  the  responsibility  df  such  pub- 
lishing. 

In  addition  to  ttiis  declaration,  tiro 
papers  have  been  produced,  bearing  date 
respectively  the  Ist  and  8th  of  July, 
signed  by  the  prisoner  with  his  proper 
name  and  handwriting,  and  sent  to  the 
Stamp  Office,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  same  Act  of  Parliament ;  thereby 
further  admitting,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  that  those  two  papers  were  at 
least  pablished  by  him.  It  was  further 
proved  that  another  copy  of  the  paper  of 
the  8th  of  July  was  bought  at  the  Tribune 
office;  and  this  I  think  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  so  far  as  regards^ 
the  general  question  of  publication,  and 
the  general  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  And  upon 
this  evidence,  if  it  rested  here,  a  question, 
I  think,  must  be  submitted  to  you ;  for 
although  I  would  hold  and  tell  you  that 
the  publishing  of  the  paper  is  conclusively 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  proof  of  publication 
necessarily  involves  him  in  the  guilt  of 
forming  the  wicked  and  felonious  design 
now  attributed  to  him.  I  say,  necessarily ; 
it  is  evidence  against  him.  Evidence 
there  is  from  those  papers  themselves, 
that  he  knew  what  he  published ;  and  if 
he  knew  what  he  published,  that  will  be 
evidence  to  yon,  from  what  he  published, 
of  the  intention  which  he  formed  at,  and 
previously  to,  the  time  of  publication. 

[Bnt  there  is  also  evidence  that  the 
article,  "Our  Harvest  Prospects,*'  was 
written  by  the  prisoner.] 

If  it  was  published  by  him,  he  having 
written  it  himself,  or  knowing  its  contents, 
you  will  Judge  whether  the  inference  is  in 
any  manner  strained  that  it  expressed  his 
sentiments  and  his  intentions.  If  it  did, 
gentlemen,  you  are  to  see  from  the  docu- 
ment  what  those  intentions  were— whether 
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the  intentioii  was  to  establinh  a  oounoil  in 
the  realm.  If  his  intention  was  to  estab- 
lish by  force  and  by  arms  a  Oonncil  of 
Three  Hnndred,  or  of  any  other  nnmber, 
which  was  to  control  the  Soyereigni  which 
was  to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of 
GoTernment,  men  I  am  to  tell  yon,  that 
that  was  an  intention,  in  the  words  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  *'to  deprive  or  depose 
our  most  gracions  Lady  the  Qaeen/'  I 
mean  a  conncil  which  was  to  nsarp  the 
functions  of  Gk>Ternmeot,  and  which  was 
to  act  as  the  Qoyemment  of  this  country. 
If  that  intention  existed,  and  if  it  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  force,  it  was  an 
intention,  in  point  of  law,  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  soTereign  power.  If  his 
intention  was,  independently  of  that  con- 
sideration, to  have  a  rising  of  the  people 
altogether— a  general  rising  of  the  people 
— ^to  obstruct  by  force  any  general  measure 
of  the  Sovereign,  to  resist  by  force  and 
general  combination  the  execution  of  any 
law,  or  of  an^  purpose  of  the  State,  that 
is  an  intention  to  levy  war  upon  the 
Sovereign.  And  if  that  intention  were  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  com,  by  a 
simultaneous  movement,  by  an  armed 
force  of  the  people  collected  together, 
whether  of  millions  or  of  thousands,  if 
that  was  to  be  effected  by  force  and  con- 
straint, it  is  a  levying  of  war  upon  the 
Queen,  to  oblige  her  to  change  her  mea- 
sures. Gentlemen,  that  constraint  which 
constitutes  the  levying  of  war,  or  the 
intention  of  levying  war,  is  not  merely  a 
constraint  which  contemplates  the  im- 
prisonment or  the  confinement  of  the  royal 
person.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  such  as  by 
a  general  insurrection,  and  by  the  terror 
and  apprehension  of  that  general  insur- 
rection, to  oblige  the  Queen,  either  from 
fear  of  injury  to  her  subjects  from  the 
result  of  that  general  insurrection,  or  from 
any  other  cause  of  that  kind,  to  change  her 
measures;  whatever  may  operate  on  the 
mind  of  the  Queen  in  that  respect,  pro- 
duced by  force,  is  a  levying  of  war ;  and 
the  intention  to  call  upon  the  people  to  do 
that  is  a  compassing  a  levying  of  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  saying  that  that 
is  the  import  of  the  document.  That  is  a 
question  entirely  for  you. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  summing  up 
the  jury  retired.  At  half- past  four,  the 
sheriff,  having  been  sent  to  inquire  if  they 
were  agreed,  stated  they  were  not,  and 
that  two  of  the  jury  were  very  ill.  The 
jury  having  been  sent  for — 

foreman:  My  lords,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibiliiy  of  our  agreeing.  I 
There  are  three  or  four  of  the  jurors  who  | 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  rest,  ; 
indeed,  supposing  we  were  to  remain  | 
locked  up  till  Monday  momins,  I  am  as 
confident  as  I  exist  that  I  shafl  have  the  | 


same  answer  then  to  g^ve  your  lordships. 
And,  my  lords,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have 
been  very  unwell,  and  have  suffered  much 
during  the  proceedings  on  this  trial. 
Your  lordships  may  perhaps  recollect 
that  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  you  last 
evening,  previous  to  the  jury  leaving  the 
court.  I  must  now  call  upon  your  lordships 
for  medicine ;  and  I  think  that  if  I  remam 
locked  up  for  the  night  I  shall  be  en- 
dangering my  life. 

PEimsFATHBR,  B. :  Is  there  any  physician 
whom  ^ou  would  wish  particularly  to  see, 
who  will  give  a  report  of  your  condition 
to  the  court  P 

Foreman :  No»  my  lord. 

Kemmie:  Doctor  Speedy  is  here,  my 
lord. 

PfiVNBFATHsa,  B.  (to  Doctor  8jpeBdy)i 
You  are  to  attend  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  health  of  those  jurors,  or  any  of 
them  who  say  that  they  are  unwell ;  and 
you  will  so  examine  them  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  upon  your  oath  what  you  think  of 
them.  You  will  not  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them,  except  upon  the  subject 
of  their  indisposition. 

Speedy :  Certainly  not,  my  lord. 

Dr.  Speedy  then  proceeded  to  the  jury- 
room,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  haTing 
returned  into  court  was  sworn. 

Psmrsf  ATHEB,  B. :  Have  you  examined 
any  of  the  jurors  P 

Speedy :  1  have,  my  lord.  I  find  thai 
Mr.  Almander,  the  foreman,  is  very  un- 
well. He  has  all  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  fever  upon  him. 

PsimErATHER,  B. :  Do  you  think  that 
keeping  him  longer  would  be  dangerous 
to  his  life  or  health  P 

Speedy:  It  might  be  so.  I  should  be 
very  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  if 
he  is  much  longer  confined.  Another  of 
the  jurors,  my  lord,  is  also  very  poorly — 
Mr.  Jamee  Hunter.  He  is  labouring  under 
a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  but  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Alexaaider'e  condition  is  much 
worse  than  his— he  is  very  unwell. 

Pennepather,  B.  :  Did  you  hold  any 
conversation  with  the  jury  except  upon 
the  subiect  of  their  health  P 

Speedy :  Certainly  not,  my  lord. 

Penitsfathbr,  B.  :  If  they  were  kept 
any  longer  together,  particnlarlv  if  kept 
together  during  the  night,  would  it  be,  in 
your  opinion,  dangeroiis  to  the  life  of 
Mr.  Alexa^ider  ? 

Speedy:  1  am  of  that  opinion;  that  is 
my  opinion  as  a  medical  man. 

Pennspathek,  B.  :  Letthcjuxy  be  called 
into  court. 

The  jury  having  returned  into  court — 

PEiniBFATU£K,  B. :  Gentlemen,  do  you 
repeat  the  same  answer,— that  you    do 
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not  agree,  and  are  not  likely  to  agree, 
npon  your  verdict  P 

ForwMn :  There  is  not  the  least  likeli- 
hood of  it,  my  lord.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility  of  it  whatever. 

PHNNEF^THfiR,  B. :  In  that  case,  gentle- 
men, the  conrt  having  heard  the  examina- 
tion of  the  physician  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  fiir.  DavU  Alexander 
and  of  Mr.  James  Hwnier^  doth  discharge 
yon  from  further  attendance.  The  pri- 
soner mnst  be  remanded. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 


THIRD  TRIAL. 
October  30  and  31,  and  November  1,  184a 

BsrOKB  G&AMPTON   AND  ToRRBNS,   JJ 

The  AUomey-Oeneral  and  the  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  condncted  the  case  on  behalt  of 
the  Crown. 

Butt  and  0*Sagan  for  the  prisoner. 

Summing  up. 

CRAMirroN,  J.,  in  summing  ap  explained 
the  offences  of  oompassing  to  depose  the 
Qneen,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
to  make  her  change  her  measures,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  think,  without  embarrassing  you  with 
nice  distmotions  upou  the  subject,  that 
these  words  ''compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend,'^  may  all  be  expressed 
bv  the  simple  phrase,  deliberate  design  ; 
snail  '*  deliberately  design,  shall  design, 
shall  intend  with  deliberate  intention." 
It  is  explained  indeed  in  the  same  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  words 
"  advised  speaking ;  *'  not  rash,  luksty,  or 
nnpremeditated  speaking,  but  "advised 
speaking."  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  speaking.  There  is  no  imputation 
on  that  subject  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  but  the  expression  here  is  by 
"  printings."  Therefore  any  person  who 
shall  deliberately  intend  to  aeprive  the 
Queen  of  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name 
of  the  Imperial  Crown,  may  be  weU  put 
in  this  form ;  anv  person  who  shall  design, 
who  shall  intend,  to  deprive  the  Queen  of 
the  sovereignty  of  her  dominions  or  any 
portion  of  them ;  or,  as  applicable  to  this 
particular  case,  I  woulci  say,  any  person 
who  shall  form  the  design  of  depriving 
the  Queen  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
by  separating  Ireland  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
making  it  a  separate  state — ^making  it 
either  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  or  any 
other  form  of  government  separated  from 
the    dominion   and   sovereignty    of   the 


Queen  of  England ;  any  person  who  shall 
intend  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ii'eland,  and  who  shall  express 
that  intention  bv  writing,  or  by  printing, 
that  is,  who  shall  publish  it  by  writing  or 
printing,  diall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
I  against  this  statute.  In  like  manner  a 
I  second  offence  contemplated  by  this  sta- 
tute is  (there  are  others  which  I  need  not 
advert  to),  any  person  who  shall  design  to 
levy  war  in  Ireland  against  her  Majesty. 
for  the  purpose  of  constraining  her  to 
change  her  measures  or  counsels.  Now 
the  levying  of  war  I  may  explain,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  trial,  very  nearly  in  the 
language  in  which  it  has  been  explained 
by  the  learned  Attorney' GenercU  and  Mr. 
Butt.  Any  person  who  shall  raise  an  in- 
surrection, who  shall  intend  or  contem- 
plate designedly  an  insurrection  by  force, 
for  some  general  purpose  against  the 
Gk>vernment  of  the  countrv,  comes  within 
the  terms  of  this  second  class  of  offences, 
marked  by  this  statute  as  a  crime.  There- 
fore the  two  intents,  as  far  as  I  have  read 
of  the  statute,  are—one,  the  intent  of  de- 
priving the  Queen  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland ;  the  other,  the  intent  of  raising  a 
general  insurrection  for  some  general 
purpose,  compelling  her  to  change  her 
measures  or  her  counsels.  Whether  that 
general  insurrection  be  intended  against 
the  constituted  authorities  particularly; 
whether  it  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
actual  separation  of  the  two  countries,  or 
for  any  other  general  purpose:  for  in- 
stance, if  it  was  an  insurrection  in- 
tended to  prevent  by  furce  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle,  com,  and  harvest  produce 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  would 
be  an  offence  within  this  statute.  An  in- 
surrection bv  force  to  prevent  exporta- 
tion would  be  such  a  scheme  as  would 
necessarily  compel  the  Queen  to  change 
her  measures    and    her    counsels.      The 

freatness  of  the  British  empire  mainly 
epends  on  her  commerce;  and  a  great 
portion  of  her  commerce  consists  in  ex- 
portation- The  exportation  from  this 
country  consists  of  grain  and  cattle ;  and 
if  such  an  insurrection  were  attempted, 
and  were  successful,  it  would  change  all 
the  measures  and  counsels  of  the  Queen's 
Government ;  if  indeed,  any  government 
or  power  was  left  here  for  the  Queen  to 
exercine. 

[The  learned  judge  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  publication  as  follows  : — ] 

Now  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration,  of 
a  verv  important  part  of  this  case,  namely, 
how  far,  and  by  what  means,  the  intention 
of  the  publisher  is  to  be  proved.  Suppose 
you  are  satistied  of  the  publication  oeing 
brought  home  to  an  individual  charged 
>vich  such  an  offence  as  this,  bow  are  you 
to  be  satisfied  of  what  his  intention  was 
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in  that  pablication  P    For  it  is  the  int^- 

tion  in  that  publication  which  is  the  snh- 
ject  of  the  indictment ;  not  any  intention 
previooBlv  or  originally  existing,  or  con- 
cealed, which  may  have  passed  away  or 
may  hare  continued,  bnt  the  intention  of 
the  writer  or  pfabliaher  of  the  articles 
which  are    the    snhject   of  prosecution. 
How  is  that  to  be  proved  P    I  hare  already 
stated  to  you  the  necessity  of  the  infer- 
ence which  I  suggested  to  you,  that  the 
intention  cannot  be  the  subject  of  direct 
proof,  bnt  the  overt  act  i£  the  subject  of 
direct  proof;  and  it  is  the  overt  act,  and 
in  this  instance  the  publication,  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  curect  proof.    Gentle- 
men, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown — of  the 
prosecutor  in  all  cases — to  substantiate 
the  overt  act,  or  one  of  the  overt  acts,  on 
which  he  relies  for  producing  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  the  prosecu- 
tion is  well  founded.    It  is  of  necessitv 
that  the  overt  acts  stated  should  be  proved, 
or  one  of  them ;  and  no  overt  act  can  be 
given  in  proof,  or  can  be  allowed  in  evi- 
dence, that  has  not  been  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, unless  it  be  evidence  of  an  overt 
act  which  has  been  assicped  on  the  face  of 
the  indictment.    Therefore  it  is,  that  it  is 
laid  down  by  all  onr  most  eminent  writers, 
those  who  are  authorities  in  the  law,  that 
the  prosecutor's  proofs  are  to  be  applied, 
not  to  the  main  treason,  as  it  is  called,  or 
to  the  intention,  as  I  would  say  here, 
although  there  may  be  evidence  of  de- 
clarations, and  therefore  of  intention  f^om 
declarations,  but  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  overt  act ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
proof  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  the  prosecutor,  should  be 
applied  in  disproof  of  the  overt  act.    Now, 
all  our  elementary  and  practical  writers 
lay  down  this  doctrine.    Writings  are  held 
to  be  overt  acts,  if  published  ;  and  print- 
ings are  overt  acta,  if  published.     The 
offence  does  not  consist  in  tlie  imagining 
merely.    If  a  man  merely  designs  treason 
he  is  not  a  traitor,  unless  he  takes  a  step 
to  carry  it  into  execution.     Treasonable 
writing,  so  to  call  it,  does  not  constitnte 
the  offence  unless  it  be  published.     Even 
the  printing  is  not  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
the    law,   however    morally    wrong    and 
wicked  it  may  be.     It  is  not  an  offence  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  unless  it  be  published. 
Publication,  therefore,  is  that  which  gives 
completion  to  the  crime.     It  is  at  once 
the  evidence  of  the  crime,  and  a  mani- 
festation of  intention ;  and  if  the  indict- 
ment  were   treason,    it    is    further    an 
effectuating,   or    effecting    the  intended 
treason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  ^eat  authority  on 
this  subject  is  Sir  Miohael  Foster,  who 
has    been    referred    to    by    the    learned 

-^nsel  for  the  prisoner,  as  an  authority 
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to  which  there  is  no  superior, 
use  of  this  language,  p.  203 : — 

'*  Overt  acts  undoubtedly  do  discover  the  nian's 
intentions ;  but  I  conceive  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  merely  as  evidence ^' 

That  is  one  part  of  their  office. 
*'  but  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  heart  With  regard  to 
homicide,  while  the  rule  voluntas  pro  facto  pre-, 
vailed  the  overt  acts  of  compassing  were  so 
considered." 

He  goes  on  to  state : — 

*-They  arp  considered  as  means  to  effectuate, 
not  barely  as  evidence  of  the  treasonable 
purpose " 

And  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  from 
Lord  HcUe,  whom  he  quotes : — 

"  That  words  reduced  into  writing  are  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  being 
published." 

Lord  Hale  in  the  place  last  cited  men<> 
tions  two  circumstances  as  concurring  to 
make  words  reduced  into  writing  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death— that 
they  be  published,  and  that  they  import 
such  compassings.  They  must  be  pnb- 
lished — the  words,  the  writings,  or  the 
printings  must  be  published,  and  they 
must  import  such  oompaflsincs ;  and  then 
when  they  are  publisned,  tney  may  be 
used  as  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  or  of  the  publisher  of  the  artioles. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  was  put,  and  an 
important  question  was  raised  of  a  party 
being  shown  to  have  published  a  treason* 
able  publication,  and  the  evidence  being 
confined  to  thut,  there  being  no  evidence 
of  intention  aliunde;  and  then,  I  think,  it 
was  candidly  conceded  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  publication  would  be  evidence  of 
the  intention.  The  learned  counsel  added 
•^aud  he  had  quite  a  right  to  do  so — that 
the  intention  ought  to  be,  however,  un- 
equivocal I  agree,  that  although  the 
overt  act,  or  the  publication,  may  be  used, 
and  ought  to  be  used,  bv  the  jury  for 
arriving  at  the  intention  of  the  publisher, 
yet  that  that  intention  ought  to  be  clearly 
manifested  on  the  face  of  the  publication. 
It  ought,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Michael 
Foster  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  import 
that  intention.  But  it  would  bo  too  much, 
it  would  be  monstrous,  to  say  that  the  in- 
tention could  not  be  established  without 
some  evidence  extrinsic  to,  and  over  and 
beyond,  the  publication  itself.  If  the  pub- 
lication dearly  imports  that  intention, 
and  there  be  no  other  evidenoo  on  the 
subject,  it  undoubtedly  is  eridenoe,  and 
may  be  evidence  to  satis^  a  jury  not 
only  of  the  character  of  the  publication 
itself,  on  which  they  are  to  exerdse  their 
judgment,  bnt  also  of  the  intenlian  im- 
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puted.  Now,  there  is  a  maxim  of  our  law, 
which  iB  a  maxim  of  common  eeoBe  also, 
that  what  a  man  intenda  to  do  will  be  pre- 
sumed  from  what  he  actually  has  done. 
That  what  a  man  does  in  point  of  fact  he 
intends  to  do,  is  the  nafeoral  and  primary 
presumption  which  ought  to  he,  and  is 
always  made.  And  what  a  man  does  and 
what  he  tiays  are  the  natand  eridences 
of  what  he  intenda,  and  are,  generally 
speaking,  or  frequently,  the  only  eTidenoe. 
If  he  says  that  his  intention  is  different 
from  that  which  the  publication  or  the  act 
would  primarily  import,  then  it  falls  on 
him  to  show  tiiat  his  intention  was  a 
different  intention. 

[Referring  to  the  statutory  declaration 
of  proprietorship,  under  6  A  7  WUL  4  c.  76., 
the  learned  judge  obserred : — ] 

The  Act  of  Parliament  makes  this  de- 
claration, or  a  certified  copy  of  it,  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fact  of  publication  of 
the  newspaper  bearing  that  title,  as  long  as 
the  newspaper  is  pubUshed,  until  there  be 
a  notice  and  declaration  of  a  change  of 
proprietorship.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
pressed  that  this  declaration  amounts  to 
such  a  conclusion,  as  should  deprive  the 
party,  the  publisher,  on  a  criminal  trial, 
of  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
from  the  fact  of  publication ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  sav  that  it  is  not 
evidence,  and  evidence  of  a  very  per- 
suasive nature,  that  each  individual  paper 
that  is  published  subsequently  to  that 
declarauon,  is  the  act  of  the  person  who 
professes  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  paper.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion, and  an  assertion  beforehand,  that  he 
alone  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tien  of  that  paper,  and  that  nobody  else  is 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
except  as  his  servant  or  as  his  agent.  That 
is  tbe  force  of  that  declaration ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  such  a  declaration, 
made  beforehand,  is  not  evidence  of  the 
act  of  publication  of  any  particular  news- 
paper. ...  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I 
believe  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my 
learned  brother  who  sits  beside  me,  that 
the  primary  effect  of  the  act  of  publication 
is  to  fasten,  both  in  civil  aud  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, the  responsibility  on  the  acinal 
publisher;  uud,  if  he  would  relieve  himself 
from  that  responsibility,  he  is  bound,  on 
his  own  part,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
criminally  responsible,  because  he  hud 
token  no  part  or  ant  personally  in  the 
transaction.  Let  him  show  his  ignorance, 
his  absence,  his  innocence ;  and  althoajgh 
he  may  be  in  a  legal  sense  auswerable  ^r 
the  act  to  a  certain  extent,  or  as  far  as  you 
please  to  make  him — yet  that  a  criminal 
intention  did  not  exist  in  his  mind,  because 
he  had  not  personally  interfered  in  the 
matter,   but  on  the  contrary  it  was  dis- 


approved of  by  him.  That  is  open  to  him 
to  show,  bat  the  primary  effect  is  that 
which  I  have  stated  to  you  to  be  the  law 
on  this  occasion. 

The  learned  judge  having  concluded— 

Juror  :  I  wish  to  know,  if  we  are  satisfied 
merely  that  the  evidence  proves  that  Mr. 
0*Doherty  was  the  proprietor  of  the  paper, 
but  not  satis6ed  that  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  that  article, 
ought  we  to  find  him  guilty  ? 

OmAMmm^  J. :  QenUemea,  the  evidence 
is  that  he  was  the  proprietoraad  pnblt«ht>r 
also. 

Jwror:  Then  that  is  enough  for  us,  if 
he  was  the  proprietor  and  publisher. 

Cbampton,  J. :  The  publisher  is  a  more 
important  denomination  than  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  jury  retired. 

O'Hctaan:  The  juror  seems  to  have 
doubtea  whether,  if  he  is  the  proprietor, 
and  also  the  article  was  of  a  felonious 
nature,  they  should  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
A  very  important  point  has  been  raisea ; 
and  I  would  hurubly  suggest  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  alho  to  the  Attorney- General, 
that,  in  case  the  jury  should  be  of  that 
opinion,  a  special  verdict  should  be  taken. 

To&B&MS,  J. :  What  point  P 

O'Hagan :  That  he  published  the  article, 
and  that  the  article  was  of  a  felonious 
nature,  mv  lord;  that  in  that  case  they 
should  find  those  facts  specially. 

Gbamfi'on,  J.:  I  would  not  put  such  a 
question,  or  raise  such  an  argument  as  you 
BUgsest. 

0  Haga/n :  There  is  another  point  on  the 
statute.  Your  lordship  in  the  charge 
compared  the  several  articles  together,  and 
refeiTed  in  recapitulating  the  substance  of 
the  second  article,  "Courage,'*  to  the 
former  article,  "  Our  Harvest  Prospects.'* 
Now  the  wurds  of  the  statute  are  these  :- 

*'  And  Bttch  compa8Bin|;s,  imaginmtioiis,  inven- 
tions, devices,  or  iutentioos,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  pubiishiog 
any  priutiug  or  writing." 

In  the  singular  number,  not  any  printings 
or  writings.  What  I  would  therefore  sub- 
mit is  this,  that  the  felonious  intention  must 
be  apparent  in  this  printing  or  writing, 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  jnry  tc 
consider  the  several  publications,  and  to 
spell  out,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the 
intent  of  the  prisoner,  by  comparinp^  what 
had  been  stated  in  tbe  one  printing  by 
what  has  been  stated  in  tbe  other.  Tbe 
Act  says,  '*  any  printing  or  writing." 

Obampton,  J. :  That  doctrine  is  new  to 
me,  and  I  shall  not  adopt  it  without 
authority. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  three  the  jury 
cume  into  court. 
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THb  Clerk  of  the  Grown:  Qentlemen, 
have  yon  agreed  npon  yoar  yerdiot  P 

Foremofn :  "We  have. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown :  How  say  yon— 
is  Kevin  Itod  O'Doherty  gniltyi  or  not 
gniltyP 

Foreman:  Q-ailty  on  the  fifth  connt, 
and  not  g^ty  on  the  rest  of  the  counts ; 
and  the  jnry  earnestly  recommend  the 
prisoner,  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Court,  on  nooonnt  of  his 
yonth,  and  the  excited  state  of  pnblic 
feeling  at  the  time  of  the  pnblicauon  of 
the  articles  referred  to  in  this  indictment. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

November  3, 1848. 

GaAMPTON,  J. :  Put  forward  Kevin  Izod 
O'Bolieriy. 

The  prisoner  was  plaoed  at  the  bar. 

Crampton,  J. :  Kevin  Izod  0*Doheriy, 
yon  were  indicted  for  compassing  the 
deposition  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen, 
and  also  for  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  Her  Majesty,  in  order  by  force 
and  constraint  to  compel  her  to  change 
her  measures  and  connsels.  You  have 
been  acquitted  on  all  the  counts  charging 
the  former  intent,  and  have  been  found 
guilty  of  compassing  to  levy  war  a- 
gainst  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  by  force  and 
constraint  to  change  her  measures  and 
counsels.  Your  crime  is  one  which  is 
founded  upon  a  statute  passed  so  lately 
as  the  22nd  of  April  last.  Before  the 
passiug  of  that  statute  your  crime,  in 
England,  would  have  been  that  of  high 
treason,  and  in  Ireland,  at  least,  a  high 
misdemeanor;  but,  whether  in  the  one 
country  or  in  the  other,  before  that  statute, 
and  since,  a  crime  of  great  enormity.  It 
is  a  felony  according  to  the  enactment  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Now  of  that 
felony  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  your  ceuntty,  and,  I  must  add, 
upon  evidence  sumcient,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  laws,  but 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
person  who  heard  the  trial.  You  were 
coimeotod,  I  think  it  appears  in  evidence, 
with  the  medical  profession;  and  you 
seem  to  have  abandoned  that  honourable 
and  useful  walk  of  lite  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  politician  and  a  jourmilist. 
You  became  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  called  the  Irieh  Tribune ; 
and  it  is  for  publications  in  that  journal 
that  you  now  stand,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a 
convicted  felon  at  that  bar.  Your  offence 
is  emphatically  oue  of  iutention.  Now 
what  was  that  intention  as  found  by  your 
juryp  It  was  an  intention  to  rwine  an 
insurrection  agaiust  the  Qovemmeut  of 


!  the  kingdom ;   to  embaric  the  masses  of 
j  the  oountry  in  a  civil  war,  with  all  itt 
attendant   horrors;    and  your  own  view 
j  was,  no  doubt,  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  republic  in  Irelaoid. 
You   must   have  known,    exercising   the. 
powers  of  an  ordinary  understanding,  and 
perhaps  youi-s  may  be  a  superior  one,  the 
power  of  *'  the  enemy,"  as  in  one  of  your 
publications  you  denominate  the  British 
Crown  and  (Government ;  yon  most  have 
known  you  were  engaging,  to  use  again 
your  own  language,  in  '*  a  life  and  death 
struggle  '*  with   the  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that 
your  object  could  have  been  attained  only 
by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
British  army;  and  that  to  have  reached 
that  point  you  must  have  waded  through 
seas  of  blood.    In  a  word,  the  confiscation 
and    spoliation    of    public    and    private 
property  must    have    been    the   result — 
murder  and  treason  must  have  been  the 
means  used  for  the  achievement  of  your 
disloyal  and  desperato  purpose.    Oh  i  had 
you  reflected  on  the  steps  of  blood  and 
orime  which  your  purpose  required  you 
to  tread  in  this  path — hail  yon  considered 
how  many  lives  must  have  been  sacrificed, 
how  many  widows  and  orphans  you  muat 
have  made,  and  what  a  vast  amount  of 
misery  your  undertaking  must  have  in- 
volved,  surely  your   ooni^cience,    if   not 
Heared,  or  blinded,   or  hurried  away  by 
the  contagion  of  that  revolutionary  frenzy, 
which  has  seised  on  so  many  minds  on 
the  Continent,  would  have  revolted,  I  say, 
from  such   awful   responsibility.     Again, 
had    yon  succeeded    in    your    desperate 
enterprise,  the  soenes  lately  enacted,  and 
now  enacting  in  the  neighoouring  coun- 
tries, might  have  taught  you,  how  dis- 
astrous, how  utterly  disappointing  to  all 
Sour  hopes  must  have  been  its  resnlto. 
ut  you  may  be  under  the  impression,  as 
T    am  afraid  many  others  are,  that  the 
guilt  of  such  a  disloyal  and  desperate 
enterprise  is  mitigated,  if  not  removed, 
by  the   consideration    that   your    offence 
may  be  called  a   political  one.     Bat  let 
no  man  be  deceived  on  this  subject;  be 
not  misled    by  specious  sounding  words. 
Robbery,  assassination,  and  murder,  are 
not  the  less  robbery,  assassination,  and 
I  murder,  because  they  are  perpetrated  for 
political  purposes.     The  difference  ia  only 
I  in  the  end  to  be  achieved ;  and,  whether 
I  that  end  be  merely  personal  or  private, 
I  whether    it  be  to    gratify  malice,   or  to 
'  satisfy  the   lust  of    gain,   or  whether  it 
I  involve  the  supposed  rights  and  interesto 
'  of  classes  or  multitudes,  the  substantial 
I  character  of  the  crime  remains  the  same. 
!  The  assassin  who  will  murderously  take 
I  away  the  life  of  an  individual,  because  he 
,  considers  him  to  be  a  tyrant,  or  an  enemy 
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to  liberty,  is  still  an  assassin.    The  robber 
of  the  public  treasnry  is  as  much  a  robber 
as  the  man  who  robs  from  a  private  chest 
The  difference  is  only  between  crime  on  ' 
a  small  and  on  a  grander  scale — between  | 
spoliation  and  mnrder  retail  and  whole-  i 
sale.     Sach  is  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  | 
of   all    civilized  states   teach  ns,   which  I 
pronounce  one  and  all  high  treason  to  be  | 
the  greatest  of  crimes ;  and  sach  are  the 
sentiments  of  every  sound  moralist ;  snch 
also  is  the   doctrine    inculcated    in    the 
precepts  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  and  his 
apostles.    You,    no    doubt,    counted  the 
cost  of  your  disloyal  undertaking.    You 
had  before  you  the  example  and  the  fate 
of  unhappv  John  Mitchel;  and  that  mis- 
guided individual,   in  one  of  your  own 
publications,  you  held  up  as  a  model  to 
the  youth  of  Ireland.    And  treading  in 
his  steps,  you  deliberately  defied  the  laws, 
you  compassed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crown 
and   the  constitution  of  the  realm.     In 
your  desperate  purpose,  happily  for  your- 
self and  for  your  country,  you  have  been 
defeated,  and  vou  have  now  to  abide  the 
penal^  of  the  law.     I  grieve.  I  do  lament 
indeed,  to  see  a  person  of  ynnr  education, 
character,  and  condition  in  life,  placed  in 
the  painful  position   in  which  you  now 
stana  at  that  bar;    and  that  position,  1 
must  say  again,  the  result  of  your  own 
voluntary  and  deliberate  act.     But  painful 
as  the  dnty  is,  the  Court  have  a  solemn 
and  stern  duty  to  discharge,  and  it  must 
be  done     The  intelligent  and  respectable 
jury  who  found  you   guilty  have   recom- 
mended you  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
your  youth,   and  on  the  ground  of  the 
excitement  which  existed   in  the  public 
mind  at  the  time  when  your  pernicious 
publications  issued  from  the  Tribune  press. 
But  much  as  we  desire  to  yield  t9  the 
recommendation    of   the    jury,    and    we 
always  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  such 
recommendations,   yet,  in   this  instance, 
we  can  follow  it  but  in  a  qualified  manner. 
What  was  it,  let  mc  ask,  that  caused  the 
excitement    truly  stated    in    the   recom- 
mendation  of  the  jury  P    "Was  it  not  the 
long-laboured    and    long-continued    pre- 
paration and  training,  and  p')isoning  of 
the  public  mind,  under  the  name  of  con- 
stitutional agitation,  which  created   this 
excitement?    And  was  not  the  press,  a 
portion  of  it,   a  chief  instrument  in  the 
course  of  that  agitation?   I  fear  I  must 
add,  that  I  cannot  conceive,  I  have  never 
read  any  publications    more    dangerous, 
more  wicked,   more    clearly  designed   to 
excite  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  revolu- 
tion, than  those  publications  which  have 
emanated  from  your  press,  and  of  which 
you  have  been  ascertained,  by  the  verdict 
of  your  jury,  to  be  the  guilty  publisher. 
Under    these    circumstances,    the   Court 


feels  called  on  to  pronounce  upon  you  the 
sentence,  that  you  be  transported  for  ten 
years. 

Prisoner :  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  ? 

Cramptom,  J  :  There  is  no  objection  to 
your  saying  any  thing  which  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  listen  to. 

Prisoner:  I  had  hoped,  I  confess,  my 
lord,  upon  being  placed  in  this  dock  a 
third  time,  after  two  juries  of  my  fellow - 
citizens  had  refused  to  find  a  verdict 
against  me,  that  my  prosecutors  would 
have  been  scrupulous,  and  taken  care  that 
in  attempting  to  uphold  their  law,  they 
would  not  have  violated  every  principle 
of  justice. 

Cramptom,  J. :  I  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  you  saying  anything 
that  might  be  beneficial  to  yourself ; 
but  if  you  mean  to  oast  imputations  or 
obloquy  upon  the  Government,  or  upon 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Court 
cannot  permit  it. 

Prisoner:  My  lord,  I  do  not  really 
intend  to  cast  any  imputations  on  the  law 
officers.  I  really  wish  to  mention  matters 
of  fact  that  have  taken  place,  and  that 
really  have  infiuenced  me  very  much  to 
my  disappointment  at  least.  The  Attorney- 
Oeneral  stated  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
that  there  were  but  three  Roman  Catholics 
set  aside  on  my  jury. 

Crahpton,  J. :  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
proceed  with  these  observations. 

Prisoner  :  I  cannot  press  it,  but  really, 
my  lord,  I  think  it  is  a  very  hai-d  case 
that  1  am  not  permitted  to  refer  to  facts 
that  I  think  nave  prejudiced  me  very, 
very  much,  and  produced  a  verdict  against 
me. 

C&AMPTON,  J. :  If  you  can  say  any  thing 
that  can  be  useful,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  are  placed,  the  Court  will 
listen  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Prisoner:  As  your  lordship  has  decided 
it  against  me,  I  will  not  press  it  or  make 
any  further  observations ;  and  I  will  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  my  own  motives 
and  feelings  in  the  course  that  I  have 
adopted.  With  respect  to  that,  my  lord, 
,  I  may  with  perfect  truth  say  that  I  was 
I  infiuenced  but  by  one  feeling,  and  had  but 
one  object  in  view.  I  did  feel  deeply  for 
the  sufiierings  and  privations  endured  by 
my  fellow-countrymen.  I  desired,  I  con- 
fess, by  every  means  con.^istent  with  a 
manly  and  honourable  resistance,  to  put  an 
end  to  those  suflerings.  It  is  very  true, 
and  I  will  confess  it,  that  I  desired  an 
open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the 
Government  which,  in  my  jnagment,  en- 
tailed those  sufierings  on  the  people.  I 
use  the  term,  honourable  resistance,  my 
lord,  in  order  that  I  may  refer  in  terms  of 
the  stiongest  disapproval  to  one  of  the 
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articles  that  were  brought  forward  against 
me,  in  which  the  writer  made  the  sagges- 
tion,  of  throwing  burning  hoops  upon  the 
soldiery.  My  lords,  I  never  saw  that 
article,  nor  did  I  hear  anything  about  it, 
until  I  read  it  when  published  in  the  news- 
paper. I  did  not  bring  the  only  person 
who  could  prove  this  on  the  table — ^that  is 
the  writer  of  it ;  because  in  doing  so,  I 
knew  well  it  would  be  only  to  hand  him 
over  at  your  court-house  door,  to  what 
one  of  the  witnesses  very  properly  called, 
"  the  fangs  of  the  A  ttorney-Oeneral"  My 
lords,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  fear  not. 
I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  my  sen- 
tence with  all  the  forbearance  due  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  opinions  of  twelve  con- 
Roieniious  enemies  to  me ;  and  that  I  shall 
endure  the  wrath  of  the  Government, 
whose  mouthpiece  they  were,  with  all  due 
patience.  But  certainly  I  will  never  cease 
to  deplore  the  unhappy  destiny  which 
gave  me  birth  in  this  wretched  conntry ; 
and  compelled  me,  as  an  Irishman,  here  in 
this  dock,  to  receive  at  your  hands  a  felon's 
doom,  for  discharging  what  I  conceived  to 
be,  and  still  conceive  to  be,  my  duty.  My 
lord,  the  matter  of  fact  that  I  was  aljoutto 
mention  I  brought  here  in  writing.  In* 
quiries  have  been  made  by  my  friends, 
and  the  result  of  them  was  handed  to  me ; 


and  it  was  in  consequenoe  of  that  that  I 
felt  it  my  dnty  to  mention  this,  as  well  in 
justice  to  myself  as  to  my  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  The  names  of  the 
jurors  set  aside  by  the  Attorney' General 
are  mentioned  in  it;  and,  instead  of  three, 
I  find  there  are  thirteen ;  and  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  their  names ;  and  out  of 
the  twelve  jurors  he  permitted  to  be 
sworn  there  was  not  one  Roman  Catholic. 
I  merely  wished  to  mention  that  fact,  my 
lord. 

Ckamftok,  J. :  That  is  a  matter  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  proceedings  in  this 
place. 
The  prisoner  was  then  removed, 
Bichwrd  D'AlUm  WUUam$,  the  other 
registered  proprietor  of  the  Iri^h  TrUmne, 
was  then  put  on  his  trial  on  a  similar 
indictment,  and  after  a  lengthy  trial  was 
acquitted. 


Matbsiais  mabb  USB  or. — The  above 
report  is  abbreviated  from  the  "Report 
of  the  Proceedings  under  the  Treason 
Felony  Acl^  11  Vict.  c.  12."  at  the  Com- 
mission  Court,  Oreen  Street,  Dublin,  by 
John  George  Hodgee,  Government  short- 
hand writer,  Dublin,  Alesoander  Thorn, 
1848. 
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THE  QUEEN  agai/nist  JOHN  MARTIN. 


Trial  op  John  Martin,  for  Treason  Felony,  at  the  Commission 
Court,  Qkeen  Street,  Dublin,  before  Pigot,  C.B.,  and  Penne- 
FATHER,   B.,   Monday,    August    14,    1848,    and   the    following 

DAYS. 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  on  Writ 
OF  Error,  before  Blackburne,  L.CJ.,  Craupton,  Perrin,  and 
Moore,  JJ.,  November  13,  14,  and  18,  1848.  (Reported  in 
12  Jr,  L.R.  399;  3  Cox,  C.C.  318.) 

In  August,  1848,  John  Martin,  registered  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Iriah  Felon 
newspaper,  was  indicted  under  11  &  12. Vict.  c.  12.  (the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848) (a)  for 
feloniously  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen  and  to  levy  war  against  her  in  order  to  force  her 
to    change    her   measures,   and    expressing,    uttering,   and    deelaring    snch  c^impassings    by 

?ubU8hing  certain  articles,  two  of  them  bearing  his  own  signature,  in  three  numbers  of  tlie 
riih  Feion,    Verdict :    Gnilty. 

1.  IndictmetU  under  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12. — Evidence, 

Semble  that  publicationB  which  amount  to  distinct  and  independent  overt  acts  of  treason 

felony  should  be  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  support 

of  other  acts  or  publications  charred  therein. 
Evidence  that  a  newspaper  proprietor  knowingly  published  articles  written  by  others, 

containing  incitements  to  depose  the  Queen  and  levy  war  against  her,  is  evidence  that  he 

himself  compassed  to  depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  expressed,  uttered,  and  decbured  such 

conipassings. 

9.  ChaUenge  for  cause. 

A  challenge  averring  that  a  juror  was  interested  in  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  under  a 

charter  of  Henry  V.,  granting  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  the  goods  of  felons  to  be 

convicted  within  the  city,  the  juror  being  a  burgess  and  also  a  ratepayer  liable  to  be 

rated  for  the  deficiency  of  the  borough  fund,  is  bad. 
Expieesions  of  opinion  by  jurors  are  not  ground  of  chailenge  unless  they  are  corrupt 

declarations  proceeding  from  iU-wiU  against  the  prisoner.    Jurors  cannot  be  questioned 

about  such  expressions,  which  must  be  proved  aliunde. 

3.  Practice.    Form  of  caption — Omiseion  ofworde  ewom  and  dutrged,  &c.,  see  p.  1001  ;  Use  of 
word  *•  felonious"  in  indictments,  (6)  see  p.  10»3. 

Form  of  judgment  of  transportation — Omission  io  name  place  beyond  the  seas  out  of 
Europe^  see  p.  1099.     Press  comments  during  trial,  see  below,  p.  961. 


(a)  Short  title  under  the  Short  Titles  Act,  1892  ;  see  above,  599n. 
(6)  See  Reg,  v.  Gray,  Leigh  &  Cave,  C.C.  368. 


In  Angujit,  1848,  John  MarHn  wm  in- 
dicted for  treason  felony,  noder  11  Vict, 
o.  12.,  before  Pieor,    O.B.,  and  PsNin- 

VATHIB,  B. 

GonnBel  for  the  Grown :  The  Attorney- 
Qoneral  (the  Bight  Hon.  J.H.  Mwiahan),(a) 
the    Solicitor-General    (John    Hatchell) ; 

BaldwinM.O.i  Serjeant  O'JBrfen;  White-     ^      .        .        ^         •      t  ^    /^        ,f.  .    . 

siAA  O  O  rfc\ .  VhuniiKt  O  O  .  RmAiVu  -  Pim-    *^«  ^*fi^  ®^  ^^  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria 

^^iSr^Z'^  P^.V'^-"-'^'^'^'  ■^•"      eptitted"  An  Act  forth.,  better  ««nntyol  the 


IimiCTMSNT. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  \     The  Jurors  for 
to  wit.  Jour     Lady     the 

Queen  upon  their  oath  present  that  John  Martin 
late  of  Loughome  Newry  in  the  county  of  Down 
gentleman  afker  the  pasting  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment made  and  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of 


nefaifier;  h^ud.  Perrin. 

Connael   for  the  prisoner :  Butt,  Q.G. ; 
Holmes ;  and  Sir  Colman  O'LogKUn, 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C  P. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  of  Ireland. 


Crown  and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom*' 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Victoria  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
parish  of  Saint  Thomas  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  within  the  United  Kingdom  felo- 
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niously  did  oompass  imagine  invent  devi«o  and 
intend  to  depriye  and  depose  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  from  the  style  honour  and  royal  name  of 
tlie  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Raid  felonious  compassing  imagination  in- 
▼ention  deyice  and  intention  ne  the  said  John 
Martin  then  and  there  feloniously  did  express 
utter  and  declare  by  then  and  there  feloniously 
publishing  certain  printings  in  a  certain  number 
of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called  the  /mA 
Fehm  one  of  which  said  printings  is  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say  :  — 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

At  the  time  when  John  Mitchel  lay  in  New- 
gate prison,  expecting  what  fate  Lord  Claren- 
don's "  loaded  dice  '*  might  bring,  I  stated  it  as 
my  opinion  that  if  the  Irish  people  permitted 
the  English  ministry  to  consummate  his  legal 
murder,  the  national  cause  would  be  ruined  for 
this  generation.  The  transportation  of  a  man,  as 
a  felon,  for  uttering  sentiments  held  and  pro- 
fessed by  at  least  five-sixths  of  his  countrymen, 
seemed  to  me  so  violent  and  so  insulting  a 
national  wrong,  that  submission  to  it  must  be 
taken  to  signify  incurable  slavishness.  The 
English  government,  the  proclaimed  enemy  of 
our  nationality,  had  deliberately  selected  John 
Mitchel,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him,  as 
representative  of  the  Irish  nation.  By  indicting 
him  for  "  felony  "  they  virtually  indicted  five- 
sixths  of  the  Irish  people  for  "felony."  By 
sentencing  him  to  fourteen  years'  transportation 
to  a  penal  settlement,  they  pronounced  five- 
sixths  of  the  Irish  people  guilty  of  a  crime  worthy 
of  such  punishment ;  and  they  declared  that  every 
individual  of  the  six  millions  of  Irish  Repealers 
who  escapes  a  similar  doom,  escapes  it  not 
through  n^ht  and  law,  but  through  the  mercy 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  English  minister.  The 
audacity  of  our  tyrants  must  be  acknowledged. 
They  occupy  our  country  with  military  force,  in 
our  despite,  making  barracks  of  our  very  marts 
and  colleges,  as  if  to  defy  and  challenge  any 
manly  pride  that  might  linger  among  our  youth. 
They  pervert  our  police  force  into  an  organisa- 
tion of  street  bullies,  as  if  to  drive  all  peaoe- 
loying  industrious  citizens  into  the  ranks  of 
disaf&ction.  They  insult  the  poor  dupes  of 
'*  legal  and  constitutional  agitation,''  and  rudely 
open  their  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  foreign  rule 
by  such  an  outrage  upon  public  decency  and 
justice  as  this  *'  trial,**  aggravated  as  it  must  be 
by  the  official  meanness,  brutality,  hypocrisy, 
and  perjury,  requisite  fur  effecting  their  object. 
They  took  measures  to  provoke  the  active 
hostility  of  all  Irishmen  who  loved  justice,  or 
respected  religion.  They  defied  and  challenged 
all  parties  of  the  Irish  people :  and  I  did  think  that 
such  a  challenge  could  not  honourably  or  pru- 
dently be  refused,  and  that  the  abject  submission 
of  the  Irish  people  in  that  matter  might  destroy 
the  national  cause  for  this  generation. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  1  still  disapprove  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Repeal  leaders  on  that 
occasion.  But  I  helieve  that  their  motives, 
whether  mistaken  or  not,  were  honourable  ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing spirit  of  resistance  among  Repealers  of  all 
parties,  as  well  as  a  spreading  disaffection  to  the 


foreign  tyranny  among  those  Irishmen  who  have 
not  yet  pronounced  for  Ireland.  And,  on  the 
whole,  I  perceive  sufficient  reasons  for  expecting 
the  success  of  the  national  cause.  For  enabling 
them  to  overthrow  foreign  tyranny,  the  people 
of  Ireland  want  only  a  defiant,  determined  spirit, 
and  the  small  meas»ure  of  common  sense  which 
is  needed  to  make  men  who  have  a  common 
object  co-operate  in  the  attempt  to  secure  it. 
And  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that  all  the 
Repeal  parties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  co 
operate  m  taking  whatever  measures  may  seem 
to  them  just  and  effectual  for  obtaining  Irish 
national  independence. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  offered  as  an 
apology  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  for  my 
continuance  in  the  national  struggle.  I  do  not 
love  political  agitation  for  its  own  sake.  At 
the  best  I  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil ;  and  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  my  countrymen  are 
determined  on  vindicating  their  rights,  and  that 
they  really  intend  to  free  themselves,  I  would  at 
once  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  and  leave  my 
native  land  for  ever.  Not  that  I  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  cant  (sometimes  uttered  even 
by  Repealers),  that  the  Irish  people  are  "  unfit,'* 
or  *<  not  yet  fit,"  for  freedom — because,  forsooth, 
we  exhibit  faults  of  a  national  character  proper 
to  an  enslaved  people.  No — if  we  are  often- 
times boastful,  suspicious,  selfish,  cowardly, 
**  leader  "-ridden,  there  is  the  more  urgent  need 
for  national  independence  to  cure  us  of  those 
slave  vices.  To  talk  of  a  people  fitting  them- 
selves for  freedom  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  is 
not  less  silly  than  to  talk  of  people  fitting  them- 
selves for  slavery  while  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
The  way  for  an  enslaved  people  to  fit  themselves 
for  freedom  is,  to  assume  freedom.  The  proof  is 
given  that  they  are  fit,  when  they  liberate  them- 
selves. Not  from  any  such  silly  '*  disgust,"  at 
the  slave's  vices  of  my  countrymen,  would  I 
desert  my  native  land.  But  I  could  not  live  in 
Ireland,  and  derive  my  mean«i  of  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  community,  without  feeling  a 
citisen's  responsibilities  in  Irish  public  affiurs. 
And  those  responsibilities  involve  the  guilt  of 
national  robbery  and]  murder^— of  a  system 
which  arrays  the  classes  of  our  people  against 
each  other's  prosperity  and  very  lives,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  or  rather,  like  famishing  sailors 
on  a  wreck — of  the  debasement  and  moral  ruin 
of  a  people  endowed  by  God  with  surpassing 
resources  for  the  attainment  of  human  happiness 
and  human  dignity.  I  cannot  be  loyal  to  a 
system  of  meanness,  terror,  and  corruption, 
although  it  usurp  the  title,  and  assume  the  fonns 
of  a  ''  government."  So  long  as  such  a  **  govern- 
ment "  presumes  to  insult  and  injure  me,  and 
those  in  whose  prosperity  I  am  involved,  I 
must  offer  it  all  the  resistance  in  my  power. 
But  if  I  despaired  of  successful  resistance,  I 
would  certainly  remove  myself  from  under  such 
a  government's  actual  authority. 

That  I  do  not  now  exile  myself,  is  a  proof 
that  I  hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  assiHt 
in  the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable 
tyranny  the  world  now  groans  under — the 
British  Imperial  system. 

To  gain  permission  for  the  Irish  people  to  oare 
for  their  own  lives,  their  own  happiness  and 
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dignitj — ^to  abolish  the  political  conditions  which 
compel  the  classes  of  our  people  to  hate  and  to 
murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the  Irish 
people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the  English — to 
end  the  reign  of  fraad,  perjurj,  corruption,  and 
"goremment"  butchery,  and  to  make  law, 
order,  and  peace  possible  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Felon  takes  its  place  among  the  combatants  in 
the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this  island  against 
foreign  tyranny.  In  conducting  it,  my  weapons 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noUung 
but  the  truth.     So  help  me,  God  I 

John  Mabtik. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  printings  is  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say: — 

Mr,  LaUn^B  Letter. 

TO   THB   SDITOB   OV  THB   "IRISH   FBLON." 

Dear  Sir, — In  assenting  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion and  conduct  of  a  journal  intended  to  fill  the 
place  and  take  up  the  mission  of  the  United 
Irishman,  I  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  the  principles  and  conditions, 
public  and  personal,  on  which  alone  I  would 
desire  to  be  accepted  as  a  partner  in  this  under- 
taking. I  think  there  is  none  of  them  to  which 
you  wiU  object  or  demur,  and  that  I  may  already 
consider  them  as  articles  of  agreement  There 
are  some  of  them  which  may  possibly  strike  you 
at  first  as  admitting  question,  or  requiring  to  be 
qualified ;  but  I  am  convinced  you  will  find  our 
-views  to  be  essentially  the  same,  although  per- 
haps put  into  a  different  dialect  and  a  Afferent 
form  of  expression. 

And  in  the  first  place,  and  prior  to  every 
thing  else,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  join  you 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  I  am  engaging, 
not  in  a  mercantile  concern,  nor  in  any  private 
speculation  or  enterprise  whatever,  but  in  a 
political  confederacy  for  a  great  public  purpose. 
Money  must  not  be  admitted  among  our  objects 
or  motives ;  and  no  money  must  be  made  by 
those,  or  any  of  those,  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  this  journal.  Tou,  and  I,  and  each,  and  all 
of  us,  must  determine  to  leave  this  ofilce  as  poor 
as  we  entered  it.  This  condition  is  more  im- 
portant than  may  appear  on  first  view ;  and  I 
believe  it  absolutely  requisite  to  make  and  insist 
on  it  as  a  principle  of  action.  You  may  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  aware  of  all  its  necessity,  nor 
of  many  of  the  motives  and  grounds  on  which  I 
desire  to  have  it  entered  as  an  article  of  agree- 
ment  between  ourselves,  and  between  us  and 
the  public.  In  a  letter  intended  for  publication 
(if  you  see  fit),  I  do  not  for  the  present  think 
proper  to  give  any  full  statement,  but  in  private 
I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
mind  on  this  matter. 

To  establish  an  ordinary  newspaper  on  the 
common  motive  of  vesting  a  capital  to  advan- 
tage is,  doubtless,  quite  legitimate.  But  to  found 
such  a  journal  as  the  Felon,  on  the  views  which 
you  and  I  entertain,  for  the  mere  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  making  a  fortune  or  making 
a  farthing,  would  be  a  felon's  crime  indeed, 
deserving  no  hero's  doom,  lamented  death  or 
honoured  exile,  but  death  on  the  scaffold,  amid 
the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  world.    For  yean  we 
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have  seen  men  in  Ireland  alternately  trading 
on  the  government  and  trading  on  the  country, 
and  making  money  by  both ;  and  you  do  not 
imagine,  perhaps,  to  what  a  degree  the  public 
mind  has  been  affected  with  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion by  the  circumstance — a  feeling  deepened, 
extended,  and  justified,  by  all  we  see  or  know 
of  ourselves.  For,  indeed,  the  craving  to  get 
money— the  niggard  reluctance  to  give  money — 
the  coward  fear  of  losing  or  laying  out  money 
— is  the  bad  and  coarse  point  that  is  most 

rirent  in  the  character  of  all  ranks  and 
ses  of  our  people ;  and  I  often  fear  it  argues 
au  utter  absence  of  all  heroism  from  our  national 
temperament,  and  of  all  the  romantic  passions, 
whether  public  or  private.  In  other  countries 
men  marry  for  love ;  in  Ireland  they  marry  for 
money.  Slsewfalere  they  serve  their  country  for 
their  country's  thanks,  or  their  country's  tears, 
— here  they  do  it  for  their  country's  money.  At 
this  very  time,  when  Ireland,  to  all  appearance, 
is  stripping  for  her  last  struggle  on  this  side  of 
ages,  there  are,  I  am  convinced,  many  persons 
among  the  middle  classes  who  refuse  to  fidl  into 
the  national  march,  or  countenance  the  national 
movement,  merely  from  the  hope— in  most  cases 
as  vain  as  it  is  vile— of  obtaining  some  petty 
government  place;  or  from  the  rear  of  losing 
some  beggarly  employment  or  emolument ;  and 
I  know  myself  in  this  county  many  and  many  a 
sturdy  and  comfortable  fkrmer  who  refuses  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  pike,  merely  and  solely 
because  it  would  cost  him  two  shillings.  For 
ourselves — I  say  nothing  of  others — let  us  aim 
at  higber  and  better  rewards  than  mere  money- 
rewards.  Better  and  liigher  rewards  has  Ireland 
in  her  hands.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  obtain 
these ;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  shall  de> 
serve  none.  In  oases  like  this,  the  greatest 
crime  that  man  can  commit  is  the  crime  of 
failure.  I  am  convinced  it  has  become  essential 
to  our  own  fkme  and  our  effectiveness — ^to  the 
success  of  our  cause  and  the  character  of  our 
country,  to  keep  clear  and  secure  ourselves  from 
the  suspicion,  that  our  only  object  may  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  long  and  lucrative  agitation. 
The  Confederation  pledged  its  members  to  ac- 
cept no  office  or  place  of  profit  from  an  English 
srovemment.  That  pledge  was  efficient,  perhaps, 
for  its  own  professed  purpose,  but  not  for  others 
— for  an  "  agitation  "  has  places  and  profits  of 
its  own  to  bestow.  Let  them  say  of  us  whatever 
else  they  will — ^let  them  call  us  felons  and  treat 
us  as  such,  but  let  them  not  at  least  have  the 
power  to  call  us  swindlers.  We  may  never  be 
fiimous  :  let  us  not  become  infamous.  For  the 
proprietors  of  this  paper,  let  their  capital  be 
replaced,  but  nothing  more.  For  the  conductors 
and  contributors,  let  their  entire  expenses  be 
defrayed,  and  defrayed,  if  you  vrill,  on  the  most 
liberal  estimate,  but  nothing  more.  If  any  sur- 
plus remain,  large  or  little,  it  is  required  in  sup- 
port and  aid  of  our  general  objects,  and  to  t^t 
purpose  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
devoted.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  a 
newspaper  of  itself  cannot  achieve  those  objeots, 
any  more  than  a  battery  can  carry  a  camp  or  a 
fortress.  A  public  journal  is,  indeed,  indis- 
pensable ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  cover  and 
protect  other  operations,  and  those  operations 
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»iut  be  ipM  for.  The^  will  not  pay  for  them- 
■elTM.  A  public  f  and  is  wanted— a  large  one  is 
wanted—it  la  wanted  immediately ;  and  we  hare 
no  preeent  mode  of  fbrmiog  one,  except  bj 
throwing  into  it  the  whole  sarplus  profits  of  the 
Felon. 

Bat  some  of  us  may  hare  families— we  may 
perish  in  this  enterprise— and  what  of  them  f 
Leave  them  to  Qod  and  to  Ireland ;  or  if  yon 
fear  to  trust  either,  then  stay  at  home,  and  let 
others  do  the  work. 

For  these,  and  other  still  more  important 
reas«*ntf,  needless  to  be  stated  as  yet,  I  certainly 
could  have  wished  that  thin  jonmal  had  been 
established  on  a  subscribed  cspital,  and  the 
eifectiye  ownership  Tested  in  a  joint^stock  com- 
pany of,  say,  !si|i^ht  hundred  or  a  thousand  pro- 
prietors. What  is  there  to  hinder  that  this 
arrangement  should  be  made  even  nowF  It 
would  contain  securities,  and  create  powers, 
which  no  other  could  offer  or  pretend  to.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  but  they  might  easily,  I  think,  be  over- 
oome.  Whether  any  such  arrangement  be 
adopted  or  not,  I  believe,  however,  that  I  am 
fiiUy  warranted  in  desiring— and  I  think  our 
own  true  interest  and  honour  concur  in  demand 
ing— that  the  Felon  office  shitll  not  be  a  com- 
mercial establishment,  but  organized  and  ani- 
mated as  a  great  political  association.  And,  for 
my  own  part,  I  enter  it  with  the  hope  and  de- 
termination to  make  it  an  armed  post,  a  fortress 
for  freedom  to  be,  perhaps,  taken  and  re-taken 
again,  and  yet  again ;  but  never  to  surrender, 
nor  stoop  its  flag,  till  that  flag  shall  float  above 
a  liberated  nation. 

Without  agreement  as  to  our  objects  we  can- 
not agree  on  the  course  we  should  follow.  It  is 
requisite  the  paper  should  have  but  one  purpose ; 
and  the  public  should  understand  what  that  pur- 
pose 19,  Mine  is  not  to  repeal  the  Union,  nor 
restore  Eighty-two.  This  is  not  the  year '88; 
this  is  the  year  '4ft.  For  Repeal  I  never  went 
into  **  agitation,'*  and  will  not  go  into  insurrec- 
tion. On  that  question  I  refuse  to  arm,  or  to 
act  in  any  mode ;  and  the  country  refuses. 
0*Connell  made  no  mistake  when  he  pronounced 
it  not  worth  the  price  of  one  drop  of  blood; 
and  for  myself  I  regret  it  was  not  left  in  the 
hands  of  Conciliation  Hall,  whose  lawful  pro- 
perty it  was  and  is.  Moral  force  and  Repeal, 
the  means  and  the  purpose,  were  just  fitted  to 
each  oihet — Arcadei  ambo,  balmy  Arcadians 
both.  When  the  means  were  limiteil,  it  was 
only  proper  and  necessary  to  limit  the  purpose. 
When  the  means  were  enlarged,  the  purpose 
ought  to  have  been  enlarged  also.  Repeal,  in 
its  vulgar  meaning,  I  look  on  as  utteriy  im- 
practicable by  any  mode  of  aation  whatever; 
and  the  constitution  of  '8S  as  absurd,  worthless, 
and  worse  than  worthless.  The  English  govern- 
ment will  never  concede  or  surrender  it  to  any 
species  «if  moral  force  whatsoever;  and  the 
country  peasantry  will  never  arm  and  fiifht  for 
it — ^neither  will  I.  If  I  am  to  stake  life  and 
fame  it  must  assuredly  be  for  something  better 
and  greater,  more  likely  to  last,  more  likely  to 
succeed,  and  better 'worth  snooets.  And  a 
stronger  paaeion,  a  higher  purpose,  a  nobler  and 
more  needful  enterpnae  is  Mmentiag  in  thq 


hearts  of  the  people.  A  mightier  question  i 
Ireland  to-day  than  that  of  merely  repealing 
the  Aet  of  Union.  Not  the  constitutioa  thait 
Tone  died  to  abolish,  but  the  ecmstitution  thai 
T<Kie  died  to  obtain-rindependenoe,  full  and 
absolute  independence  for  this  island,  a&d  for 
every  man  within  this  island.  Into  no  raovf- 
ment  that  would  leave  an  enemy's  garrison  in 
possession  of  all  our  lands,  mastera  of  om 
liberties,  our  lives,  and  all  our  means  of  life  and 
happiness-— into  no  suefa  movement  will  a  single 
man  of  the  gray  coats  enter  with  an  armed 
hand,  whatever  the  town  population  may  do. 
On  a  wider  fighting  field,  with  stronger  posi- 
tions and  greater  resources  than  are  aftordei  by 
the  paltry  question  of  Ref«al,  must  we  closf 
for  our  final  struggle  with  England,  or  sink  and 
surrender.  Ireland  her  own— -Ireland  her  own, 
and  all  therein,  from  the  sod  to  the  sky.  The 
soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  have 
and  to  hold  from  Qod  alone  who  gave  it— to 
have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  without  suit  or  service,  faith  or 
fealty,  rent  or  render,  to  any  power  under 
Heaven.  From  a  worse  bondage  than  die 
bondage  of  any  foreign  govemmcnt^-from  a 
dominion  more  grievods  and  grinding  than  the 
dominion  of  England  in  its  worst  dwys — ^firom 
the  cruellest  tyranny  that  ever  yet  held  its 
vulture  dutch  on  the  body  and  soul  of  a  coun- 
try— from  the  robber  rights  and  robber  rule 
that  have  turned  us  into  slaves  and  becgars  in 
the  land  which  God  gave  us  for  ours— Deliver- 
anoe,  oh  Lord,  Deliveranoe  or  death, — Deliver- 
ance, or  this  island  a  desert.  This  is  the  one 
praver,  and  terrible  need,  and  real  passion  of 
Ireland  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  ages.  Now, 
at  last,  it  begins  to  shape  into  defined  and 
desperate  purpose;  and  into  it  all  meaner  and 
smaller  purposes  must  settlo  and  merge.  It 
might  have  been  kept  in  abeyance,  and  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  sun — ay,  even  till  this  old 
native  race  had  been  finally  conquered  out  and 
extinguished,  tub  $iientio,  without  noise  or 
notice.  But  once  propounded  and  proclaimed 
as  a  prinoiple,  not  in  the  dusk  of  remote 
country  diittricts,  but  loudly  and  proudly,  in 
the  tribunes  of  the  capital,  it  must  now  be  ao- 
oepted  and  declared  as  the  first  and  ma*n 
Article  of  Association  in  the  National  Covenant 
of  organised  defence  and  armed  resistance ;  as 
the  principle  to  take  ground,  and  stand,  and 
fight  upon.  When  a  greater  and  more  en- 
nobling enterprise  is  on  root,  every  inferior  and 
feebler  project  or  proceeding  will  soon  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  old  women,  of  dastards,  im- 
postors, swindlers,  and  imbeciles.  All  the 
strength  and  manhood  of  the  island^  all  the 
courage,  energies,  and  ambition — all  the  pas- 
sions, heroism,  and  chivslry— all  the  strong 
men  and  all  the  strong  minds, — all  those  things 
that  mahe  revolutions,  will  quickly  d«*8«irt  it, 
and  throw  themselves  into  tiie  greato'  move- 
ment, throng  into  the  lai^er  and  loftier  under- 
taking, and  flock  round  the  banner  that  flies 
nearest  to  the  sky.  There  go  the  young,  the 
gallant,  the  gifted,  and  the  daring  ;  and  thersb 
too,  go  the  wise.  For  wisdom  knows  that  in 
national  action  littlenesi  is  more  ihtal  than  the 
wildcat  rashness  i   that  greatness  of  object  is 
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«fwnfial  to  grcatatM  of  «ffoit,  stfcngth,  ttnd 
•iieeMt ;  that  a  rerolatldB  ought  never  to  t»k« 
its  ttuid  on  low  or  narrow  ground,  but  fteise  on 
the  broadest  and  higbent  ground  it  can  lav  hands 
OQ;  and  that  a  petty  enterprise  seldom  sae- 
eeeds.  Had  Ameriea  aimed  or  declared  for  less 
then  independence,  she  woold  probably  have 
failed,  and  been  a  fettered  slave  to-day. 

Not  to  repeal  the  Union,  then,  bat  to  repeal 
the  eooqnest— not  to  disturb  or  dismantle  the 
empire,  but  to  abolish  it  utteriy  for  eveiv-not  to 
fkll  back  on  '89  but  act  up  to  '48— «ot  to 
resume  or  restore  an  old  eonstttution,  but  to 
found  a  new  nation,  and  raise  up  a  ftee  people, 
and  strong  as  well  as  free,  and  seeure  as  well 
as  strong,  based  on  a  psasantiy  rooted  like 
rocks  in  the  fioil  of  the  land^^^this  is  my  object, 
as  1  hope  it  is  yours;  and  this,  you  may  be 
assured,  is  the  earner,  as  it  is  the  nobler  and  the 
more  pressing  enterprise.  For  Hepeal,  all  the 
moral  means  at  our  disposal  have  in  turns  been 
uf  ed,  abused,  and  ebandoned.  All  the  military 
means  it  can  command  will  fail  ae  utterly. 
Compare  the  two  questions.  Repeal  would 
require  a  national  organisation ;  a  central  repre- 
SMitative  authority,  formally  convened,  formally 
elected ;  a  regular  army,  a  regulated  war  of 
conoened  action  and  combined  movement. 
When  shall  we  have  themf  Whete  is  y«>ur 
National  Council  of  Three  Hundred  F  Where 
is  your  National  Guard  of  Three  Hundred 
Thousand?  On  Repeal,  Irehiiid,  of  necessity, 
should  resolve  and  act  by  th4  kinydom,  alto- 
ffether,  linked  and  led;  and  if  beaten  in  the 
kingdom,  there  would  be  nnthing  to  fall  back 
upon.  She  could  not  possibly  act  by  paribhes. 
To  club  and  arm  would  not  be  enough,  or, 
rather,  it  would  be  nothing;  and  for  Repeal 
alone  Ireland  will  neither  club  nor  arm.  The 
towns  only  will  do  so.  A  Repeal  war  would 
probably  be  the  fight  and  defeat  of  a  single 
field-day  i  or,  if  protraeted,  it  would  be  a  mere 
game  of  chess — and  England,  be  assured,  would 
beat  you  in  a  game  of  chess.  On  the  other 
question  all  drcnmstanceit  differ,  as  I  could 
easily  show  you.  But  I  have  gone  into  this 
portion  of  the  subject  prematurely  and  un- 
awares, and  here  I  stop — being  reluctant,  he- 
sides,  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  1*^1  and  military  adviners. 

I  would  regret  much  to  have  my  meaning,  in 
any  degree,  misconceived.  I  do  not  desire,  by 
any  means,  io  depreciate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  Repeal,  in  the  vaUd  and  vigorous 
sense  of  the  term,  but  only  in  its  vulgar  ac- 
oep  atiott.  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  tenure- 
question  the  sole  or  main  topic  and  purpose  of 
the  Feian,  or  to  make  Repeal  only  secondary 
and  subservient.  I  do  not  wish— far  from  it  — 
to  oont^ider  the  two  Questions  as  aatagoatstic  or 
distinct.  My  wish  is  to  combine  and  cement 
the  two  into  one ;  and  so  perfect,  and  reinforce, 
and  strengthen  both,  aod  carry  both.  I,  too, 
want  to  bring  about  an  slliance  and  **oom- 
Unaiion  of  classes  " — an  alliance  more  wanted 
and  better  worth,  more  feasible,  effective,  and 
honourable,  than  any  treasonable  alliance  with 
the  enemy's  garrison,  based  on  the  surrender 
and  sacririce  m  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  Irish 
people.     I  want  to   ally  the  town   and   the 


country.  Repeal  is  the  question  of  the  tvwn 
population  i  the  land  tenure  question  is  tlmt  itf 
the  eountry  peasantiy;  both  combined,  xMng 
each  to  its  full  extent  and  eflteaey,  form  the  queb- 
tion  of  Ireiand*-her  question  for  the  battlcHlay. 
The  principle  I  state,  and  mean  to  stand  upon, 
is  this,  that  the  entire  ownership  of  Ireland, 
moral  and  material,  up  to  the  sun,  and  down  to 
the  centre,  is  vested  of  right  in  the  people  of 
Irelaod;  that  they,  and  none  but  they,  are  the 
landowners  and  law-makers  of  this  island ;  that 
all  laws  are  null  and  void  not  made  by  them, 
and  all  titles  to  land  invalid  not  conferred  or 
confirmed  by  them ;  and  that  this  full  right  of 
ownership  may  and  ought  to  be  assert^  and 
enforced  by  any  sod  all  means  which  Qod  has 
put  in  the  power  of  man.  In  other,  if  not 
plainer  words,  I  hold  and  maintain  that  the 
entire  soil  of  a  eountry  belongs  of  right  to  the 
entire  people  of  thst  country,  and  is  the  rightiul 
propeny,  not  of  any  <Hie  class,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large,  in  full  effectite  possession,  to  let  to 
whom  they  will,  on  whate\er  tenures,  terms, 
rents,  services,  and  conditions,  they  will;  one 
condition  being,  however,  unavoidable  and  ei- 
sential,  the  condition  that  the  tenant  shall  bear 
iUll,  true,  and  undivided  fealty  and  allegiance 
to  the  nation,  and  the  \tm%  of  the  nation,  whoia 
land  he  holds,  and  own  no  alliance  whatsoever 
to  any  other  prince,  power,  (v  people,  or  any 
obligation  of  obedience  or  respect  to  their  will, 
ordeis,  or  laws.  I  hold  fnrther,  and  firmly 
believe,  that  the  enjoyment  by  the  people  of 
this  right  of  first  ownership  in  the  soil  is  ess6n> 
tial  to  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  all  other  rights  ] 
to  their  validity,  efllcacy,  and  value;  to  th<^ 
secure  posseiision  and  safe  exercise.  For  let  no 
people  deceive  themselves,  or  be  deceived  by 
the  words,  and  colours,  and  phrases,  and  forms 
of  a  mock  fWedom,  by  constitutions,  and 
charters,  and  articles,  and  franchises.  These 
things  are  pa^er  and  parchment,  waste  and 
worthless.  Let  laws  aod  institutions  say  what 
they  will,  this  fact  will  he  stronger  than  all  laws^ 
and  prevail  against  them, — ^the  Aict  that  those 
who  own  your  hinds  will  make  your  laws,  and 
command  your  liberties  aod  your  lives.  But 
this  is  tyranny  and  slavery  t  tyranny  in  its 
widest  scope,  and  worst  shape  ;  sUtvery  of  body 
and  soul,  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin^slavery, 
with  all  its  horrors,  snd  with  none  of  its  phy- 
sical comforts  and  security  ;  even  as  it  is  in 
Ireland,  where  the  whole  community  is  made  up 
of  tyrants,  slaves,  and  slave  driven*.  A  people 
whose  lauds  and  liven  are  thtis  in  the  keeping 
and  custody  of  others,  instead  of  in  their  own, 
are  not  in  a  position  of  common  safety.  The 
Irish  Ihmine  of  '46  is  example  and  proof.  The 
com  ereps  were  sufflcient  to  feed  the  island. 
But  the  landlords  would  have  their  rentf,  in 
spite  of  ihmine,  and  defiance  of  fever.  They 
took  the  whole  harvest,  and  left  hunger  to  those 
who  raised  it.  Had  the  people  of  Ireland  beeii 
the  Uindlords  of  It  eland  not  a  human  cieature 
would  have  died  of  hunger,  nor  the  fiulure  of 
the  potato  been  considered  a  matter  of  any  con* 
sequence. 

This  principle,  then — ^that  the  property  and 
poMossion  of  the  land,  as  well  aa  the  powers  of 
legislation,  belong  of  right  to  the  people  wh* 
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live  in  the  land  and  under  the  law— do  yon 
assent  to  it  in  its  fall  integrity,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent and  pressing  necessity  of  enforcing  it  ? 
Your  reason  may  assent,  yet  your /ec/tn^s  refuse 
and  reyolt, — or  those  of  others  at  least  may  do 
so.  Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ;  and  you  may 
think  it  pity  to  oust  and  abolish  the  present 
noble  race  of  landowners,  who  haye  ever  been 
so  pitifol  and  compassionate  themselves.  What ! 
is  your  sympathy  for  a  class  so  great,  and  yonr 
sympathy  for  a  whole  people  so  small  ?  For 
those  same  landowners  are  now  treading  out  the 
Tery  life  and  existence  of  an  entire  people,  and 
trampling  down  the  liberties  and  hopes  of  this 
island  for  ever.  It  is  a  mere  question  between 
a  people  and  a  class — between  a  people  of  eight 
millions  and  a  class  of  eight  thousand.  They 
or  we  must  quit  this  island.  It  is  a  people  to 
be  saved  or  lost ; — ^it  is  the  island  to  be  kept  or 
surrendered.  They  hare  served  us  with  a 
general  writ  of  ejectment  Wherefore  I  say,  let 
them  get  a  notice  to  quit  at  once,  or  we  shall 
oust  possession  under  the  law  of  nature.  There 
are  men  who  claim  protection  for  them,  and  for 
all  their  tyrannous  rights  and  powers,  as  being 
«  one  class  of  the  Irish  people."  I  deny  the 
claim.  They  form  no  class  of  the  Irish  people, 
4>r  of  any  other  people.  Strangers  they  are  in 
this  land  they  call  theirs — strangers  here  and 
strangers  everywhere;  owning  no  country  and 
owned  by  none ;  rejecting  Ireland  and  rejected 
by  England ;  tyrants  to  this  island  and  slaves  to 
another;  here  they  stand  hating  and  hated — 
their  hand  ever  against  us  as  ours  against  them, 
an  outcast  and  ruflBAnly  horde,  alone  in  the 
world  and  alone  in  its  history,  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Thejr  do  not  now,  and  never  did, 
belong  to  this  island  at  all.  Tyrants  and 
traitors  have  they  ever  been  to  us  and  ours 
since  first  they  set  foot  on  our  soil.  Their 
«rime  it  is,  and  not  EngUnd's,  that  Ireland 
stands  where  she  does  to-day— or  rather  it  ii 
our  own,  that  have  borne  them  so  long.  Were 
they  a  class  of  the  Irish  people  the  Union  could 
be  repealed  without  a  life  lost.  Had  they  been 
a  class  of  the  Irish  people  that  Union  would 
have  never  been.  But  for  them  we  would  now 
be  free,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Until  they  be 
removed  no  people  can  ever  take  root,  grow  up, 
;uid  flourish  here.  The  question  between  them 
and  us  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  been  brought 
to  a  deadly  issue.  For  Heaven's  sake  and 
Ireland's  let  us  settle  it  now,  and  not  leave  it  to 
our  children  to  settle.  Indeed,  it  mu$t  be 
settled  now: — for  it  is  plain  to  any  ordinary 
sight  that  they  or  we  are  doomed.  A  cry  has 
gone  up  to  Heaven  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead — ^to  save  the  living,  to  avenge  the  dead. 

There  are,  however,  many  landlords,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  a  few,  not  fiiirly  chargeable  with 
the  crimes  of  their  order ;  and  you  may  think  it 
hard  they  should  lose  their  lands.  But  recollect, 
the  principle  I  assert  would  make  Ireland,  in 
fact  as  she  is  of  right,  mistress  and  queen  of 
all  those  lands ;  that  she,  poor  lady,  hsd  ever  a 
soft  heart  and  grateful  disposition ;  and  that  she 
may,  if  she  please,  in  reward  of  allegiance, 
confer  new  titles  or  confirm  the  old.  Let  us 
crown  her  a  queen  :  and  then — ^let  her  do  with 
her  lands  as  a  queen  may  do. 


In  the  case  of  any  existing  interest,  of  what 
nature  soever,  I  feel  assured  that  no  question 
but  one  would  need  to  be  answered.  Does  the 
owner  of  that  interest  assent  to  swear  aUegiance 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  hold  in  fee  from 
the  Irish  nation?  If  he  assent  he  may  be 
assured  he  will  suiOfer  no  loss.  No  eventual  or 
permanent  loss  I  mean;  for  some  temporaiy 
loss  he  must  assuredly  suffer.  But  such  loss 
would  be  incidental  and  inevitable  to  any  armed 
insurrection  whatever,  no  matter  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  right  of  resistance  should  be  resorted 
to.  If  he  refuse,  then  I  say— «way  with  him— 
out  of  this  land  with  him — ^himself  and  all  his 
robber  rights,  and  all  the  thiujgs  himself  and  his 
rights  have  brought  into  our  island — blood,  and 
tears,  and  famine,  and  the  fever  that  goes  with 
famine. 

Between  the  relative  merito  and  importanoe 
of  the  two  riffhts,  the  people's  right  to  the  land, 
and  their  right  to  legislation,  I  do  not  mean  or 
wish  to  institute  any  comparison.  I  am  far, 
indeed,  from  desirous  to  put  the  two  rights  in 
competition  or  contrast,  for  I  consider  each 
alike  as  the  natural  complement  of  the  other, 
necessary  to  its  theoretical  completeness  and 
practical  efficacy.  But,  considering  them  for  a 
moment  as  distinct,  I  do  mean  to  assert  this — 
that  the  land  question  contains,  and  the  iegisla- 
lative  question  does  not  contain,  the  materials 
from  which  victory  is  manufactured ;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  we  be  truly  in  earnest,  and  deter- 
mined on  success,  it  is  on  the  former  question, 
and  not  on  the  latter,  we  mast  take  our  stand, 
fling  out  oor  banner,  and  hurl  down  to  England 
our  gage  of  battle.  Victory  follows  that  banner 
alone— that,  and  no  other.  This  island  is  ours, 
and  have  it  we  wUl,  if  the  leaders  be  but  true  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  be  true  to  themselves. 

The  rights  of  property  may  be  pleaded.  No 
one  has  a  higher  respect  for  the  real  rights  of 
property  than  I  have ;  bat  I  do  not  class  among 
them  the  robber's  right,  by  which  the  lands  of 
this  country  are  now  held  in  fee  from  the 
British  crown.  I  acknowledge  no  right  of  pro- 
perty in  a  small  class,  which  goes  to  abrogate  . 
the  rights  of  a  numerous  people.  I  acknowledge 
no  right  of  property  in  eight  thousand  persons, 
be  they  noble  or  ignoble,  which  takes  away  all 
rights  of  property,  security,  independence,  and 
existence  itself,  fix)m  a  population  of  eip^ht 
millions,  and  stands  in  bar  to  all  the  political 
rights  of  the  island,  and  all  the  social  rights  of 
ito  inhabitants.  I  acknowledge  no  right  of  pro- 
perty which  takes  the  food  of  millions,  and 
gives  them  a  famine— which  denies  to  the  peasant 
the  right  of  a  home,  and  concedes,  in  exchange, 
the  right  of  a  workhouse.  I  deny  and  challenge 
all  such  rights,  howsoever  founded  or  enforced. 
I  challenge  them,  as  founded  only  on  the  code 
of  the  brigand,  and  enforced  only  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  hangman.  A^nst  them  I  assert  the 
true  and  indefeasible  njcht  of  property— the 
right  of  our  people  to  kve  in  this  land,  and 
possess  it — ^to  live  in  it  in  comfort,  security,  and 
independence,  and  to  live  in  it  by  their  own 
labour,  on  their  own  land,  as  God  and  nature 
meant  them  to  do.  Against  them  I  shall  array, 
if  I  can,  all  the  forces  that  yet  remain  in  this 
island.     And  against  them  I  am  determincKl 
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to    make*  war— to    their    destruction*   or    mj 
own. 

These  are  my  principles  and  views.  I  shall 
haye  other  opportonities  to  develop  and  defend 
tkem.  I  have  some  few  other  requisitions  to 
make;  bat  I  choose  to  defer  tibem  for  other 
reasons  besides  want  of  time  and  space.  Our 
first  business,  before  we  can  advance  a  step,  is 
to  fix  our  own  footing  and  make  good  our 
position.  That  once  done,  this  contest  must,  if 
possible,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close. 

Jamkb  F.  Lalok. 

Tenakill,  Abbeyleix,  81st  June,  1848. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  die  first 
day  of  July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parit»h  aforesaid 
in  the  countjr  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
further  feloniously  express  utter  and  dechire  by 
then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  certain 
other  printings  in  one  other  number  of  the  said 
public  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felon  one  of 
which  said  last-mentioned  printings  is  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

The  First  Siep-^hs  FeUm  dub. 

The  Feion  has  not  been  established  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  speculating,  or  theorizing,  or 
teaching,  but  for  that  of  acting  too.  We  feel  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  absence  of  anything  like 
effective  action  that  has  made  every  Irish  move- 
ment hitherto  a  ridiculous,  as  well  as  melancholy, 
failure— a  matter  of  mirth  to  our  enemies,  and 
of  mockeiy  to  every  people  but  ourselves. 

A  meeting  that  spreads  over  miles — ^an  asso- 
ciation that  covers  the  island — a  movement 
that  continues  through  years — may  each  alike 
be  just  as  much  a  mere  speculator,  theorist,  and 
talker,  as  any  one  individual  man.  And  such 
has  been  the  Irish  Repeal  movement  up  to  this 
day.  What  was  Conciliation  Hall  ?  What  was 
Tara?  A  million  of  men  stood  there.  What 
did  they  do  F  Speculated,  spouted,  cheered, 
resolved,  declared,  petitioned,  and  adjourned. 

We  have  resolved,  therefore,  not  alone  to  ad- 
vise others  to  act,  but  to  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  measure  of  our  means,  and  the  best  of 
our  ability;  and  to  adopt  ourselves  the  most 
extensive  and  vigorous  action  which  public  sup- 
port will  enable  us  to  take  and  maintain. 

The  amount  of  support  which  we  could  rely 
on  as  effective  must  be  tendered  us  on  a  clear 
statement  and  full  view  of  our  principles,  ob- 
jects, and  intended  course  of  proceedings.  All 
support  otherwise  obtained  would,  in  effect,  be 
obtained  under  false  pretences ;  would  be  aJto- 
gether  unsound  and  fictitious  •  and  would  fail  us 
when  resorted  to.  We  will  not  voluntarily 
deceive  the  public  in  the  smallest  particular,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  no  portion  of  Uie  public 
will  say  or  do  aught  that  would  tend  to  deceive 
us.  We  fear  that  popular  meetings  in  Ireland 
have  not  unfrequently  applauded  sentiments  and 
voted  resolutions  over  night  which  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  to  act  upon  in  the  morning. 
But  no  people  have  a  right  to  eheer  men  on  to 
the  loot  of  the  breach,  or  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  then  desert  them.    Neither,  on  the  other 


hand,  ought  any  man  to  leave  the  great  mass  and 
general  mind  of  the  country  too  far  behind  him. 
The  very  foremost  banner  should  never  be  too 
far  forward.  In  advance,  but  not  miles  nor 
months  in  advance — a  stride  before  his  regi- 
ment, a  day  before  the  people — this  is  the 
leader's  phice. 

We  hold  the  present  existing  government  of 
this  island,  and  all  existing  rights  of  property  in 
our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyranny,  and 
to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  effect ;  and  our 
purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose  our 
lives  in  the  attempt.  The  right  founded  on  con- 
quest, and  affirmed  by  laws  made  by  the  con- 
querors themselves,  we  regard  as  no  other  than 
the  right  of  the  robber  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
owe  no  obedience  to  laws  enacted  by  another 
nation  without  our  assent;  nor  respect  to 
assumed  rights  of  property  which  are  starving 
and  exterminating  our  people.  The  present 
salvation  and  future  security  of  this  country- 
require,  that  the  English  government  should  at 
once  be  abolished,  and  the  English  garrison  of 
landlords  instantly  expelled.  Necessity  demands 
it — the  great  necessity  of  self-defence.  Self- 
defence — self-protection— it  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  the  first  duty  of  man.  We  refuse  all 
appeal  to  the  English  Parliament  to  abolish 
itself.  We  will  not  appeal  against  the  robber  to 
the  robber's  den,  nor  against  the  landlord  to  a 
Parliament  of  landlords.  We  advise  the  people 
to  organise  and  arm  at  once  in  their  own 
defence.  We  mean  to  assist  them ;  and  to  set 
example  by  organising  and  arming  ourselves. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  in  outline  of  our 
principles  and  purposes.  It  leaves  the  princi- 
ples undefended,  the  purposes  undeveloped,  all 
objections  unanswered,  all  details  unexplained — 
and  details  are  fluently  as  important  as  prin- 
ciple or  purpose  ;  but  these  omissions  are  matter 
of  mere  necessity  for  the  present. 

It  remains  to  state  our  intended  eourse  of 
proceeding,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  and 
expedient. 

We  have  determined  to  set  about  creating,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  military  organization,  of 
which  the  Felon  Office  shall  be  the  centre  and 
citadel. 

As  our  first  step  of  proceeding,  we  are  now 
founding  a  club  which  it  is  intended  shall  consist 
of  one,  two,  or  more  persons  from  each  parish 
throughout  Ireland,  who  are  to  be  in  immediate 
connection  and  correspondence  with  this  Office. 

The  number  of  members  is  not  intended  to  be 
limited  by  any  positive  rule.  But  every  person 
is  not  to  be  admissible.  Certain  qualifications 
will  be  required. 

As  a  matter  of  common  course,  no  man  will 
offer  himself,  or  be  accepted,  as  a  member, 
unless  he  holds  our  principles,  and  unless  he  be 
prepared  to  arm  and  fight  in  support  of  them 
when  called  upon. 

But  this  wiU  not  be  enough,  else  a  common 
labourer,  unable  to  read  or  write,  would  be 
eligible.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  principle  on 
which  we  are  forming  this  Club. 

But  every  man  is  eligible  and  acceptable  who 
possesses  any  one  talent  or  other,  or  any  one 
qualification,  which  would  fit  and  enable  him  to 
be  of  service  in  any  cfvil,  military,  or  literary 
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PKfumkjt  9aA  who  k  wiUiag  to  devole  Aftt 
taiant  or  qoAliiicatimi  to  tbe  nrrioe  of  his  eoui* 
Uy  lor  Uui  n«xt  six  laouihs.    It  in  not  tlie 


Ubonr,  but  th«  akiiied  labour  of  tb« 
teUBtry,  we  detire  to  engage  aod  organise  in 
tfak  I'lQb. 

Bat  zeai  ranks  with  us  as  the  Yorj  ohitf»  and 
ifti  of  irself  alone,  a  tofllcient  qualification. 

Any  one  who  is  qualified  to  form  or  lead  a 
company*  or  a  section  of  pikem«n-*<w  who  is 
billing  to  bead  a  forlorn  b<^*-or  who  ia  able 
to  address  a  pablie  meeling<-4>r  who  is  eon- 
petant  to  write  a  paragraph  fit  to  eppear  in 
priftt— any  and  every  such  pen<m  will  be  gladly 
reo^ved  aa  a  menber,  and  weloomed  ae  a  friend 
and  comrade. 

la  one  word,  oar  object  is  to  gather  together 
a  namber  of  men  comijetent  to  lead  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  a  slafl  of  oontribators  competent 
to  take  the  condacting  of  thia  journal,  if  its 
present  conductors  should  be  reMoved  by  death 
oreitikk 

We  wonll  be  yeiy  deeiroas  to  name  if  the 
Feloa  Club,  but  sereral  local  clubs  have  already 
adopted  that  name.  We  think  they  might  re- 
sign it  in  our  fitvour. 

A  prospectus  and  set  of  rules  are  in  prepaia- 
tioUf  which  we  may  publish  %irhen  completed. 

But  without  watting  for  such  poblication,  we 
eomsstly  request  that  eveiy  man  in  Ireland  who 
dseifee  to  mrol  bimself  with  us  as  a  cnUeague, 
and  oomnMle,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Felon 
dub,  will  aignity  hie  wish  by  letter,  addreseed 
to  the  provisional  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Bren- 
nan,  jPe/on  OiBce,  19,  Trinity  Street 

Until  we  have  obtained  at  leaec  900  members, 
we  aie  resolved  not  to  make  another  etep  in 
advaoee.  If  Ireland  have  nut  enough  of  confi- 
desoe  in  oa,  or  of  heroism  within  heorself,  to 
fosnish  at  least  one  mmnber  from  each  parish, 
we  may  just  as  well  pull  down  our  banner  at 
oaee»  fwL  it  n^  in  a  eorner»  or  fling  it  in  the 
diet 

Jamsb  F.  Lalob. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : — 

To  the  Memher$  of  the  Club$. 

My  FnzBifDSi— -Why  ia  it  that  the  greatest 
apathy  exists  at  this  moment,  when  most  work 
is  necessaiy  ?  Why  i«  it  that  you  are  idle, 
when  industry  would  be  most  effective  ?  The 
long-talked-of  '*  harvest "  is  approaching,  and  I 
ask  you,  are  you  prepared  to  nsfl^  it  ?  Why  is 
it  that  the  ring  of  the  rifle,  which  made  pleaeant 
music  in  every  town  and  every  village  two 
months  ago,  b  siJeat  now?  Are  your  smiths 
working  at  horse-shoes  and  ploughshares  once 
more,  and  ore  we.  to  have  ano&ier  year  in  which 
petioDt  and  persaveriug  labour  shall  steal  her 
riches  from  the  earth  to  minister  to  easy  and 
luxwaooa  indr>lenoa?  Juot  think  of  it.  Are 
we  to  have  another  year  of  S^ec  soups  and  ! 
Skibbereeii  oorpses,  of  fozeigoL  alma  and  home  I 
extortion,  of  paupers  choking  ijo,  cranunai  work- 
houses,  and  skeletouA  ministering  at  Public 
Wocjia,  of  lomine  eating  the  flesh  off  one  bones,  i 
and  fiivec  rattiag.  the  bUnd  in  our  voina  -,  of  I 
niiniat^al  congrStiUatniia  on  our  fortMnranoe^  • 


and  the  ooatempk  of  die  world  fot « 
Are  we,  who  stand  at  this  hour  on  the  gravoa  of 
two  million  mardamd  men,  who  tiJl  a  aoil  which 
has  been  enviehed,  jreor  aftar  year,  hj-  whole 
tons  of  boBO-maanie,  who  hvfe  seen  6ur.  face- 
thren  faU  rennd  ua  in  thouaando,  like  the  ranks 
of  Seonoeherib,  without  a  blow  being  atmcli  to 
avenge  them-»ara  we»  the  aorvivors  «4k>  have 
chanced  to  leap  the  ehosoa,  and  atiJlhang  oUng<- 
iag  to  the  briiik»  to  fold  oar  arms,  iu  liaHeaa 
despair,  and  when  the  deeiee  of  death  ia  aaaaod 
againat  «a,  to  bow  oar  heads  in  resiguation,  and 
sa^.  Amen?  Or  will  the  thing  be  rMUyflniehed 
tbis  year?  Decide,  and  that  immediately,  for 
your  time  ia  short. 

The  road  beibre  you,  which  leads  to  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  is  broad  and  plain.  Tour  march 
must  be  swif  c,  for  Death  is  your  pursuer.  Tour 
onward  course  must  be  rapid  as  an  arrow's 
flight,  and  when  a  Red  Sea  crosses  your  path, 
fear  not,  bat  enter,  for  voo  will  pass  in  sidbty. 
He  who  fhlters  ia  a  suicide. 

My  friends,  I  fear  for  you  much,  not  bei^auae 
you  want  courage,  but  because  you  want  de- 
cision. If  the  blow  be  once  struck,  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  follow  it  up ;  but  I  tremble  leat 
you  may  let  the  time  for  striking  it  pass  over. 
If  you  lose  an  opportaBity,yoo  rivet  yont  chains 
more  closely  than  if  you  never  got  that  oppor- 
tunitv.  Vou  have  spent  much  of  *48  in  regret- 
ting Ua ;  take  care  that  your  children  will  not 
curse  you  for  disregarding  the  tiours  that  are 
passing  now.  The  death-knell  of  many  a  pe(^^ 
was  heard  when  the  words  **too  late''  wiwa 
spoken.  In  summer  we  say,  wait  for  autumn  i 
take  care  leet  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring. 
When  is  an  opportunity  of  use  ? — when  you  are 
prepared  to  avail  younelvea  of  it.  You,  or«  at 
oU  events,  your  leaden,  call  thia  coming  harveat 
"an  opportunity";  are  tAsy  prepared  to  ad- 
vance* and  are  you  prepared  to  follow?  Let 
th^m  thiuk  well  on  it,  for  the  sin  of  mnrder  will 
be  en  their  soak  if  they  shrink }  let  yen  think 
well  of  it,  for  if  you  falter,  the  Lord  in  hie  jns- 
tice  will  appoint  you  the  suicide's  helL  Better 
to  die  on  yoor  f  oemen's  bayonets  in  the  caoee  of 
fineedom,  than  to  live  another  year  lake  die  lost 
in  a  rotting  provinoa. 

At  all  events,  your  course  is  now  plain.  The 
question  at  present  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be^  w^tmi 
shall  we  do? — for  all  can  give  a  pretty  awe 
guess  to  that ;  we  only  ask  when  ahall  we  do  it? 
That  legal  and  constitutioDal  "  agitation,"  which 
wasted  our  energies  so  long,  1ms  gotten  itself 
buried  in  the  deepest  (^ve,  and  has  had  ite 
Epitaph  written.  "  Parliamentary  policies  "  are 
defhnot  also,  and  the  efforts  of  our  Irish  repre- 
sentatives are  very  justly  confined  to  dircussions 
on  distillery  laws,  and  crusades  against  miniatera* 
inoney.  Thoae  who  dung  so  long  to  that  non^ 
descript  **the  last  plaak  of  the  oonstitotion," 
have  seen  it  alip  tsom  under  their  feet,  and  have 
4unk  struggling  in  the  waves  to  rise  never  more ; 
and  they  an  eilher  fools  oc  knaves  who  adviae 
fou  to  waste  the  pstfoious  bows  in  fknirteas 
jeffoita  to.  recover  tha  drowned.  Let  them  slaop 
jwhere  they  hove falkn ;  they  deserved  theiclnfce* 
Well,  well,  my  ixianda,  what  a  gna^t  deal  had  to 
ne  undone  beflN»mi  even  thoiiftb^oC  doing  any 
tbiug.    Hew  much  eoot  hi^  to  be  swa^  aiaa^  i.. 
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kow  auniy  daoioiM,  **  |»tienoe  tad  peneTena«e," 
wngkirjf  and  efhen,  had  to  be  cast  est  from 
anoBgit  joQ ;  how  niiick  riUany  had  to  be  laid 
bare ;  how  mooh  robbery  to  be  ezpoeed ;  how 
manj  eloudj  tbeori^a  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  that 
you  miftht  nee  the  way  before  yon  as  clearly  as 
you  see  God's  sanKght !  At  last  the  road  is 
platB  to  yoQi  and  yet  you  hesitate  to  enter  on  it. 
Yon  fear  the  journey  is  too  long,  and  that  your 
strength  may  ftak.  Arise,  oh,  my  brothers  1 
greet  cowanHoe  with  an  opa^s  Saikana§f  and 
march   for   that  goal  which  braTc  men  only 


I  It  is  scarcely  needfol  to  state,  that  the 
measure  I  wished  to  hare  snbstitated  for  a 
simple  Repeal  of  the  Union  was^-^oAso/u/e  in- 
dependence, with  abolition  of  the  tenures  by 
which  the  lands  of  this  country  are  now  holdeo 
in  fee  from  the  British  Crown.  .  .  . 

January  S5«  1847. 


What  we  want  meet  in  Ireland  is  will.  We 
have  talent  enough,  and  we  have  physical 
strength  enongh,  for  any  undertaking ;  but  talent 
and  physical  strength,  unless  oonplei  with  will, 
are  like  good  swords  without  hands  to  use  them. 
Will,  in  Irelaiid,  at  present,  is  couBned  to  a  few 
leadingmen.  The  people  wish,  but  Uiey  do  not 
will.  Tbe  men  who  go  to  a  public  meeting,  and 
eheer  every  sentiment  which  pleases  them,  may 
continae  iheir  attendance  at  meetings  until  their 
hair  is  grisxled,  and  no  good  come  of  it ;  but  the 
men  who  go  out  on  a  hiU-side,  or  get  behind  a 
strong  barrieade,  and  remain  in  tSmt  detennraa- 
ftioB  to  take  tiiat  which  would  not  be  giveo, 
must  find  that  their  wiU  is  synoaymons  with 
trniBiph.  Taik  less  about  your  freedom^  then, 
and  think  more  of  it.  Let  there  be  less,  noise, 
and  more  work;  the  flight  of  tbs  eagle  is  a 
silent  one.  Shun  frivolity,  and  be  in  earnest ; 
this  is  ibe  secrM^  of  all  success.  Cherish  but 
one  idea,  that  yon  are  slaves,  and  should  be 
f^f«nen.  Lash  your  thoughts  about  this  day 
and  night.  Tbink  of  it  in  your  work  hours  : 
i^mk  of  it  in  your  leisure  hours  :  think  of  it  in 
every  place,  and  every  time  $  so  that  the  thought 
may  bum  into  you,  and  get  itself  written  in 
letten  of  light  upon  your  hearts.  Let  it  be  to 
yon  a  fistd  idea,  and  yoa  will  be  free.  The 
tdsrt  of  freedom  always  precedes  the  thing  at  a 
long  distance.  Society  nurses  the  mantling  fire 
of  revolution  in  her  bosom  for  many  years  before 
it  exi^odea.  Oocasional  murmurs  are  heard, 
and  sparks  fly  up,  and  the  earth  heaves  uneasily, 
before  the  lava-stream  roUs  forth.  For  years 
the  people  whispered  that  Looib  Philippe  was  a 
tffant ;  and  when  they  /elt  tbe  truth  of  that 
whisper,  they  rose  up  m  their  strmgth  and 
Smote  him.  Think  wdl,  then,  on  your  course, 
and  fear  not. 

Let  me  conclude  these  sentences  by  asking 
the  same  question  that  1  did  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  my  letter,  when  this  much-talked-of 
hsffrest  has  comey  are  you  prepased  to  reap  it  f 
Truly  yoniSy 

Jossni  BKmnvjJs, 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  Say  : — 

To  the  Confederate  and  Repeal  Clubt  in 
Ireland. 

[.The  paper,  that  follows  was  written  in  the 
last  week  of  January  1S47 — ^just  one  year  and 
Ave  mon^  ago  tmd  was  ferwaided  to  one  of 
theleadiBg  membMrof  the-  Goaf ederatio^, far 
the  eoa»oil  of  that 


1 .  Repeal,  as  ooaiaMmi.v  wnderttood,  taken  by  it- 
self, and  STAN  vino  ALONB,  ou  tts  owu  Dcrc  merits 
and  means,  is  an  impracticable  absurdity.  .  .  . 

6.  You  possess  no  military  means.  Repeal  is 
not  an  armed  man,  but  a  naked  beggar.  Ton 
fail  in  finding  the  first  and  fundamental  element 
of  military  foree — ^you  fliil  in  finding  men.  The 
only  martial  popnlatioD  that  Ireland  possesses — 
the  small  fknners  and  farm  labcmrers — will 
never  wield  a  weapon  in  favour  of  Repeal.  .  .  . 

7.  But  even  had  you  those  means,  or  if  you 
could  create  them — if  you  had  at  command  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  people,  and  the  foil 
Bseaas  of  a  popular  armament,  I  say  you  camiot 
use  them  with  effect  on  the  questioii  of  RepeaL 
To  make  it  succ«ssfnl,  your  fight  must  be  a 
defensive  one.  The  force  of  £ngland  is  ea- 
trenehed  and  fortified.  You  must  draw  it  out  of 
position;  breiak  up  its  mass;  bnrak  its  trained 
line  of  maroh  and  manmuTre— its  equal  step 
and  serried  array.  Yuu  cannot  organise,  or 
train,  or  discipline  your  own  force  to  any  point 
of  efficiency.  You  must,  therefore,  disorganiae, 
and  uncrain,  and  undiscipline  that  of  the  enemy ; 
and  not  alone  must  you  mueldier^-ycm  must 
umqgicer  it  also ;  nullity  its  toctique  and  strategy, 
as  well  as  its  diseipline  ^  deoompose  the  science 
and  system  of  war,  and  resolve  them  info  their 
first  elements.  You  must  make  the  heistile  army 
a  mob,  as  your  own  wiU  be  i  force  it  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  and  oUige  it  to  undertake  opera- 
tions for  which  it  was  never  oonstrm^ted.  No- 
thing of  all  this  eouM  you  do  an  Repeed.  A 
Repeal  war  should  of  aeoesfitj  be  ao  aggivssive 
one  on  your  part.  You  must  be  the  attaokiog 
party.  On  all  the  questions  involred  in  Repeal, 
Kngiand  is  m  oeenpation  of  the  dhpnUd  points  ; 
and  yon  most  assail  them.  You  must  send  your 
force  sgainst  armed  posttioos,  uMfshal  your 
men  for  a  stricken  field,  and  fViIl  in  its  ftont 
meet  Rngland's  might  m  unbroken  mass  on  its 
ordered  maroh.  But  further  and  finally,  yoti 
most  get  time  and  licence  for  preparing^  cnltet* 
ing,  organising,  drilling.  A  Bbfbal  war  would 
have  to  be  prepared  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Need  I  pomt  to  ^'Ulster  on  your  flank ?'^ 
Enough  of  this,  and  far  more  was  needed.  1 
doubt  if  a  single  man  ever  held  the  belief,  fkll 
and  firm,  that  Ireland  coald  any  time  be  brought 
to  buekle  a  b^  and  march  out  for  Repeal.  The 
tone  and  topics  adopted  by  the  Nation  in  '43 
and  '44  I  never  attributed  to  anything  but 
this— that  a  "glorious  agitadon'*  affords  no 
poetry,  while  insurrection  does.  It  wa»  the  mere 
craving  of  a  genius  for  a  magnifitent  subject, 
instead  of  a  steait  one. 

8.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  means  and 
mode  of  force  better  founded  in  moral  right, 
attd  more  eflicient  in  action,  than  either  agitation 
or  military  iosnneetinn.  I  ean  find  no  fit  ttid 
Mtain^naine  fo*  it  on-tlie  spnr  ot  thtfnoonnt 
Its  theory  may  briefly  be  stated  m  :' 


» 
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the  principle  of  natunJ  Uw — a  principle  beyond 
dispute,  denial,  or  doubt : — 

I.  That  no  man  has  a  right  to  assume  or 
claim  any  species  of  authority  or  jurisdiction 
whatsoever  oyot  any  other  man,  against  the  wHl, 
or  without  the  consent,  of  that  other. 

II.  That  should  he  attempt  to  exercise  such 
assumed  authority  oyer  another  man,  without 
his  consent,  that  other  is  not  bound  to  obey. 

III.  And  that,  should  he  take  proceeding  for 
enforcing  obedience,  such  proceeding  may  be 
lawfully,  and  ought  to  be,  resisted  by  any  and 
every  means  and  mode  of  force  whatsoever. 

This  is  the  rigid  expression  of  the  principle  in 
its  first  form ; — and  lliis  principle,  so  expressed, 
is  the  primitive  nucleus  round  which  a  nation 
gathers  and  grows.  Enlarged  into  siie  and 
expanded  into  shape  sufficient  to  give  ground 
for  a  people  to  stand  upon,  and  to  fit  it  for 
operation,  the  principle  I  state  is  this, — ^that 
every  distinct  community  or  nation  of  men  is 
owner  of  itself;  and  can  never,  of  right,  be 
bound  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  another 
people. 

Its  practical  assertion  forms  the  third  mode  of 
action  which  this  country  might  hare  recourse 
to ;  and  consists : — 

I.  In  refusal  of  obedience  to  usurped  autho- 
rity. 

II.  In  maintaining  and  defending  snch  refusal 
of  obedience. 

III.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise 
such  usurped  authority,  and  every  proceeding 
adopted  to  enforce  obedience. 

IV.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  government,  and 
in  proceedi^  quietly  to  exercise  them. 

V.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exercise 
of  such  rights  and  powers,  should  it  be  attacked. 

9.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  name  for  this 
system  ot  means,  and  for  want  of  a  better,  I  may 
call  it  moral  inaurrection.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  true  military  insurrection  amounts 
to  nothing  more,  in  practical  effect,  than  the 
difference  between  the  dtfenstve  and  the  off^res' 
»ive  use  of  physical  force — a  difierence,  however, 
which  is  often  important,  whether  as  regards 
moral  right  or  mechanical  efficacy. 

10.  As  an  instrument  for  effecting  Repeal, 
this  class  of  means  is  liable  to  the  fatal  objection 
stated  against  the  preceding  class.  The  right  of 
moral  insurrection  is  worthless  without  a  mili- 
tary force  to  sustain  it,  and  unless  you  be 
prepared  and  willing  to  use  that  force.  On 
the  question  of  Repeal  you  have  no  such  force. 
That  question  is  too  far  away  from  the  hearts  of 
the  peasant^.  They  do  not  feel,  and  scarcely 
understand  it.  They  may  be  brought  to  see  its 
Uffht,  but  never  to  feel  its  heat.  Other  circum- 
stances, too,  render  the  right  not  available  in 
&vour  of  Repeal.  You  neyer  could  organic 
such  an  insurrection  on  that  question.  The 
practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  of  two 
parts: — 

I.  Abolition  of  British  goyemment. 

11.  Formation  of  a  national  one. 

I.  How  would  you  proceed  to  accomplish  the 
former?  By  a  general  refusal  to  obey  the 
entire  existing  hiw  ?  Impossible.  You  could 
not  do  this  even  mentally  to  your  own  satis- 


faction ;  much  less  could  you  do  it  in  actual 
fact.  Or  by  selecting  and  seising  some  one  par- 
ticular law  to  take  your  stand  on,  trample  down 
and  nullify  ?  What  law  ?  Name  it.  The  law 
you  select  for  assailing  mu6t  have  four  re- 
quisites :-^rst,  it  must  form  no  part  of  the 
moral  code;  second,  it  must  be  essential  to 
govemm&Dt — a  part  of  its  substance,  not  a  mere 
accident— one,  the  abrogation  of  which  would 
be  an  abrogation  of  soyereignty ;  third,  it  must 
be  one  easuy  disobeyed ;  and  fourth,  diflicnlt  to 
enforce  ;  in  other  words,  a  hiw  that  would  kelp 
to  repeal  itself.  There  is  none  such  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  Repeal,  In  Ireland,  unluckily,  there 
is  no  direct  and  general  state-tax,  payment  of 
which  might  be  refused  and  resisted.  II.  The 
second  component  part  of  the  system-^formation 
of  a  national  government — ^is  rendered  impossible 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  owners  of  the  soil 
are  not  on  your  side,  and  are  not  Irisk,  but 
English  all,  m  blood  and  feeling. 

11.  If  those  men  could  now  at  length  be 
brought  to  adopt  and  acknowledge  Ireland  as 
their  own  mother  country,  and  to  give  you  their 
adhesion  and  support,  this  latter  mode  of  moral 
insurrection  might  be  put  in  action  with  success. 
To  try  the  experiment  of  inducing  them  to  do  so, 
seems  to  be  the  present  policy,  wadforhm  kope, 
of  the  Confederation,  and  of  "thb  nation." 
I  am  quite  willing  to  join  in  tiying  that  experi- 
ment, PROviDBD  it  be  based  and  conducted  on 
the  condition  that  the  commons  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  its  nobles,  be  consulted  and  cared  for ; 
that  the  landmoners  will  consent  and  agree  to 
take  the  landholders  into  council — to  admit 
them  as  portion  of  the  «  Irish  Party  "—making  of 
that  << party"  a  great  national  league — and, 
finally,  to  frame  and  subscribe  terms  of  accom- 
modation and  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  articles 
of  agreement  for  the  future,  between  themselyes 
and  the  tenants  of  the  soil— one  of  those  articles 
to  be  security  of  tenure  in  some  effectiye  shape 
or  other  to  the  present  occupiers  of  land.  On 
this  basis,  and  on  no  other,  would  I  be  willing 
to  try  the  experiment;    but  not  to  make  it  a 

"life's  labour."     Until  the— day  of am  I 

willing  to  try  it — ^no  longer. 

IS.  But  the  sttccess  of  that  experiment  is 
scarce  to  be  hoped, — especially  now  ibat  the 
famine  here  has  been  recognised  as  an  "  imperial 
calamity  " ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Confederation 
contains,  apparently,  no  dernier  ressort,  nor  its 
proceedings  any  preparation  for  having  recourse 
to  it.  The  policy  I  wish  and  mean  to  press  on 
your  attention  does  contain  such</er»t«r  ressort; 
and  the  course  of  proceeding  I  would  fain  have 
the  Confederation  adopt  contains,  and  comprises 
within  it,  the  preparatory  movement. 

18.  Repeal  is  not  alone  impracticable,  As 
commonly  understood — a  simple  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union— it  is  an  absurdity.  The  resulting 
connexion  and  state  of  things  could  neither 
endure  nor  be  endured.  Reflection  tells  us  so-~- 
history  agrees.  Two  independent,  co-equal,  and 
sovereign  Legislatures,  forming  one  state  under 
one  crown,  is  an  arrangement  repugnant  alike 
to  common  sense  and  experience.  Reason  re- 
pudiates, and  history  never  heard  of  it  Two 
wheels  in  the  same  machine,  of  equal  power, 
independent^  unconnected,  and  not  under  oontirol 
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of  the  same  prime  mover,  voiild  form  a  better 
arrangement.  Inanimate  ▼heels,  perchance, 
might  work  together;  bat  under  the  action  of 
human  interests  and  passions,  separate  sovereign 
Legislatures  neyer  could.  The  examples  quoted 
in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  are  beneath 
being  urged,  and  beneath  being  answered.  Be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  it  may  possibly 
subsist,  for  aught  I  know  *,  and  it  may  continue 
to  subsist,  so  long  as  the  pulse  of  those  countries 
continues  to  beat  twenty  per  minute,  and  their 
blood  remains  at  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
But  when  their  atmosphere  logins  to  beat  up, 
and  their  blood  to  thaw  and  flow« — when  they 
shall  have  got  a  Times  in  Sweden  and  a  Nation 
in  Norway ;— then  will  the  two  wheels  begin  to 
dash  and  crash, — stop  the  machine,  or  shiver 
it  to  atoms.  It  subsisted  between  England  and 
Ireland /br  eighteen  years.  But  eighteen  years 
is  less  in  the  lifetime  of  nations  Uu&n  an  hour 
in  the  life  of  man ;  and  as  well  might  you  urge 
that  two  quarrelsome  men,  ill-affected  to  each 
other,  mi^bt  safely  and  reasonably  enter  into 
partnership  for  life,  because  they  had  made  shift 
to  pass  an  hour  together,  without  knocking  each 
other  down.  And  this,  too,  remember,  was  the 
very  form  of  connexion  which  Tone  and  Ijord 
Edward  died  to  repeal, — as  well  as  many  others 
beside,  whose  epitaph  has  now,  at  last,  been 
written  since  the  "  better  times "  came ;— that 
epitaph  being  short,  sublime,  and  consoling,  and 
encouraging,  too, — such  as  Ireland  awards  to 
her  dead, — "  a  gang  of  mitcreants." 

14.  No  mode  of  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms could  be  solid,  desimble,  or  lasting,  except 
a  federal  union,  such  as  that  existing  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  But  a  federal 
union  must  be  the  result  of  negotiation  and 
agreement  between  the  federating  parties.  I 
deny  the  competency  of  the  Imperial  (British) 
Parliament  to  frame  the  act,  or  make  the  terms 
of  federation.  But  in  order  to  negotiate,  the 
parties  must  stand  on  equal  terms,  and  each  be 
independent  of  the  other.  Independence  there- 
fore, full  and  entire  independence,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  Britain.  The  steps  are: — 
independence*  negotiation,  federal  union.  What 
the  terms  should  be  I  will  not  state ; — I  dislike 
needless  theorizing. 

15.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  insisting  on  useless 
forma.  My  objeet  is  very  different.  I  think 
every  one  shoiUd  familiarize  his  mind  to  the 
foregoing  proceeding ;  for  such  is  ibe  proceed- 
ing, or  one  analogous,  which  must  eventually  be 
adopted.  Ton  wiU  nxvbr,  in  form  of  law,  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union.  Never,  while  the  sun  sits  in 
heaven,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  in  action. 
Never,  before  night  goes  down  on  the  last  day. 

16.  But  a  declaration  of  independence  is  yet 
far  away,— at  least  in  the  distance  that  is  mea- 
sured by  events,  if  not  in  the  distance  that  is 
measured  by  da$fs,    I  return  to  Repeal. 

17.  I  sum  up  by  again  asserting  that  Repeal 
is  destitute  of  all  intrinsic  force,  and  that  stand- 
ing alone,  on  its  own  mere  merits,  it  does  not 
furnish  or  command  the  means  of  success. 

18.  Indeed,  so  plainly  apparent  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  Repeal,  that  its  beet  and 
troett  leaden  an  meed  to  throw  themselTet  on 


a  blind  and  helpless  appeal  to  futurity.  Broad 
daylight  is  on  the  present,  and  shows  too  clearly 
there  is  neither  means  nor  hope.  The  future  is 
dark ;  and  the  dark  is  full  of  shadows,  which 
fancy  may  shape  to  what  forms  it  will;  and 
folly  may  take  the  phantoms  to  be  real.  But 
men  may  keep  theorizing  and  dreaming  too 
long, — and  building  up,  or  restoring,  an'  airy 
and  ideal  nationality,  which  time  is  wearing 
down,  and  wasting  away,  faster  than  they  can 
work  it  up  t— and  when  they  awake  from  their 
dreams  Uiey  will  find,  I  fear,  that  one  other 
people  has  gone  out  of  the  world,  as  nations  and 
races  have  gone  ere  now. 

19.  For  a  revolution  is  beginning  to  begin 
which  will  leave  Ireland  without  a  people,  unless 
it  be  met  and  conquered  by  a  revolution  which 
will  leave  it  without  landlords.  The  operation 
of  this  terrible  famine  will  turn  half  the  small 
tillage-farmers— the  sole  strength  and  hope  of 
this  island — into  mere  labourers  working  for 
wages.  The  operation  of  the  measure  of  repeal- 
ing the  com  duties — rendered  more  sure  and 
sp«edy  b^  the  present  sudden  increase  of  demand 
for  foreign  com — will  leave  Undless  the  re- 
mainder. Heretofore  tillage  land  has  been  able 
to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  grass  land.  Hence- 
forth it  wul  be  the  reverse, — ^more  especially 
should  the  potato  have  finally  failed  or  dis- 
appeared. The  only  bar  that  existed  to  the 
universal  removal  of  the  small  tillage-fiirmer — 
the  landlord's  own  personal  interest  in  retaining 
him — ^is  now  gone.  The  result  is  no  matter  of 
doubt ;  and  even  if  it  were  doubtful,  it  ought  to 
be  provided  against.  Else  will  Ireland  lose  the 
only  weapon  she  possesses  that  could  conquer 
or  cow  the  English  government  ;--else,  too,  will 
she  cease  to  have  a  people,-»for  a  population  of 
pauperized  labourers  is  not  a  people.  I  fear  the 
English  government,  and  that  English  garrison 
who  say  they  own  our  soil,  have  a  full  view  of 
their  opportunity,  and  are  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  plans 
and  schemes  to  absorb  surplus  labour, — ^the 
surplus  labour  that  is  in  process  of  creation. 
The  farmers  are  to  pass  over  into  the  condition 
of  labourers,  and  to  be  supported  during  their 
passage.  Ireland  is  playing  out  her  last  game, 
— and  is  she  then,  after  all,  to  be  checkmated, 
conquered,  abolished  ?  Not  if  her  leaders  and 
people  be  true,  and  no  cravens ; — ^tme,  not  to 
any  petty  objects  of  personal  distinction  or  per- 
sonal pelf, — true,  not  to  the  foreign  gang  who 
call  Ireland  their  own,  and  hold  our  lands  by  the 
robber's  right,— but  true  to  their  country  and  to 
themselves.  One  move  will  save  checkmate. 
By  one  move  alone  yon  can  meet  and  match— 
and  by  that  same  move  you  will  checkmate 
England.  One  move  alone  can  save  the  stakes 
now,* -and  among  those  stakes  are  the  name 
and  fame  of  yon  and  yours.  Men  have  given 
to  you  their  faith,  and  hearts,  and  hopes,  for 
your  bold  bearing  and  bold  words.  Even  I  my- 
self am  now  trusting  to  you,  and  to  gour  help, 
instead  of  looking  round  for  other  help  and 
another  course.  Are  you  ready  to  redeem  your 
own  words,  pledged  in  the  sunshine  of  summer 
weather,— are  you  ready  to  redeem  them  now, 
in  this  day  of  sadness  and  storm  ?  and  tojnstify 
our  foith  when  we  followed  your  leading  ?   Are 
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yma  ti^  to  tke  mtaek  and  work  of  this  one  hour, 
hi  lioD  of  tho  ''  life'f  Iftbour  "  you  piomiie  ? — 
Siripf  th«n,  ind  bid  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  nwer, 
^^  indeed,  it  be  not  yet  too  kte.  Oh»  for  one 
/Htfofthe  bull-dcg  sonl  of  England.  Oh«  for 
dOft  year  of  Davis  now.  Whatever  he  may  have 
thought  m  tke  autumn  of  '43,  his  voice  would 
have  now  been  louder  than  mine,  to  say  what 
■line  is  too  feeble  to  say.  He  woold  not  have 
kin  dreaming  while  Ireland  was  beiog  trodden 
down,  and  her  people  conqnered»  finally  and  for 
over.  For  England  is  now  tutuaify  winning  her 
crowning  and  DBCiBiTn  victory  over  us  and  ourt 
for  ages  coming. 

90.  To  prevent  this  resnlt,  and  at  the  same 
thne  to  achieve  independenee— the  only  form  in 
#hioh  Repeal  ean  ever  be  carried— -there  is,  I  am 
eonvinoed,  but  ooe  way  alone ;— «nd  that  is  to 
Kttk  Repeal  to  some  other  question,  like  a  rail- 
way caniage  to  the  engine— -some  question  pos- 
sessing the  intrinsie  strength  which  Repeal 
wants,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  both  itself 
and  Repeal  together,— 4f  any  snob  qneslion  can 
he  fonnd. 

And  sock  a  qoestioB  there  is  in  the  land.  One 
ready  prepared-^ages  have  been  preparing  it. 
An  ei^ne  ready  madsi— one,  too,  that  will 
generate  its  own  steam  without  cost  or  care,— a 
self-acting  engine,  if  once  the  fire  be  kindled  i 
and  the  fuel  to  kindle— the  sparks  for  the 
kindling  are  everywhere.  Repeal  had  always 
to  be  drmggod.  This  I  speak  of  will  tarry 
Oedfy'—nM  the  cannon  ball  carries  itself  down  the 
Uil. 

What  that  other  question  is  I  may  possibly 
state,  very  hrirfly,  m.  aaeiber  paper. 

Yet  if  its  name  and  general  chanoter  be  not 
ilrsady  known,  I  have  lost  my  labour. 

Jambs  F.  Lalob. 

And  the  sssd  felonious  oompasping  imagina- 
tion invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  passiug 
of  the  said  Aot  of  Parliament  on  fbe  ffi^enth 
day  of  July  in  l9ie  twelfth  year  of  the  rei^  of 
onr  said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parish  aforesaid 
IB  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
further  feloniously  express  utter  and  declare  by 
then  and  there  feloniously  pubHshing  a  certain 
otiier  printing  ki  one  other  number  of  the  safd 
public  newspaper  called  the  Irish  Felan,  which 
said  lAst-mentioned  printing  is  as  follows,  that  is 
to  say: — 

The  Crowning  of  Fehng. 

Let  us  be  joyful,  for  <'  Felon jr  **  thrives  apace. 
While  its  spirit  consecrated  the  cells  of  dreary 
Newgate,  its  voice  has  been  raised  in  proud  de- 
fiance amongst  the  streets  of  Waterford.  While 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  believed  it  lay  chained 
and  helpless  in  pru«on,  its  sinewy  ri^hf  hand 
was  uplifted  in  Cashel,  snd  "light  infantry'* 
and  ''superior  officers"  shrunk  horn  its  clutch, 
tach  day  its  stature  gsows  grander*  and  its  mien 
more  fearless.  The  beat  of  tbis  island's  heArt 
haoonies  boldaa  whila  its  iroioe  is  heard.  And 
the  day  ia  coming  on  wheB  we  shall  wrap  it 
tOMniwitk  thotNMgBMS  of  loyalty,  and  gseet  it , 
as  a  conqnaroTy  and  crown  it  with  a  eiOwn. 


It  is  a  gieat  wtettle  this— between  the  *<aotho. 
rities"  and  the  *•  felons"  of  Ireland.  Tho 
affair,  however,  is  now  put  in  the  tme  light  It 
is  a  struttrle  in  which  one  siais^  fall  before  the 
other.  Tnere  can  be  no  truce,  no  parley,  no 
compromise.  Either  "authority,"  in  IroUnd, 
with  its  long  foi  lowing  of  Lord  Lieutenants  and 
detectives,  police-constables  and  prisons,  must 
cry  craven,  with  knee  to  earth,  or  "felony" 
shall  have  ito  voice  stifled  for  ever,  and  its  limbs 
ebained  with  the  heaviest  chaitts,  and  its  flesh 
blackened  by  the  taskmaster's  blows.  There 
can  be  no  quarter.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
we  could  keep  down  the  hate  which  was  baming 
our  hearts,  and  in  whispering  humbleness  beg 
for  mercy,  and  when  our  rulers  could  afford  to 
Hoom  our  petitions,  and  mook  at  our  spiritless 
misery.  The  soul  of  this  land  is  roused — ^its 
blood  is  up—its  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe, 
and  never  will  that  grasp  unkKwe,  until  iu  ear 
drinks  in  the  death-groan. 

The  legitimate  right  of  << felony"  to  the 
monarchy  of  this  island,  to  be  crowned  on  the 
stone  of  kings,  and  blessed  by  the  Rreh<m8, 
and  sung  by  the  poeU,  is  being  acknowledged. 
Lord  Clarendon's  Queen,  who  determined  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  come  here,  and  wither  her  rival 
with  a  frown,  now  contents  herself  in  her 
English  palaces,  and  admito  that  she  fears  the 
might  of  '*  felony."  Yea,  her  ministry,  the 
body-guard  of  invincible  Wbi^s,  her  "  immortal 
band"  really  believe  that  thmgs  are  growing 
serious  at  last.  Irish  <*  disaffection,"  it  seems, 
is  no  joke,  and  they  who  closed  their  ears  to 
the  famine-scream  can  hear  the  war-cry  too 
distinctly.  The  TVnies,  which  sneered  so  ad- 
mirably at  Irieh  '<  treason,"  now  whines  out 
praises  of  Irish  **  loyalty,"  declares  that  we  will 
be  fond  of  this  *'  loveliness  four  hundred  miles 
off,"  that  we  will  hang  '<  felons  from  each  tree- 
branch  and  lamp-post,  and  forgiving  Skihbe^ 
reen,  and  forgiving  Skull,  will  be  balmy,  and 
loyal,  and  patient,  and  persevering.  It  is  a  lie. 
We  are  Mo^  **  loyal,"  we  have  no  partioolar  par- 
tiality for  our  *'  Queen,"  we  don't  care  a  fraciioa 
for  **  Prince  Albert,"  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  "  Royal  Family,"  we  hate  KngUsh  *<  Govem- 
ment,"  and  English  "  law "— ClaiOBdons  and 
Bkokbumes— we  are  *' rebels,"  ay,  desperate 
"rebels,"  and  <' felons  "  —  thorough -gring 
"  felons  "— heiurt  and  soul,  every  ooe  of  us.  The 
cry,  *'6ive  tke  word,  sir,"  which  was  lately 
heard  in  Wateiford,  was  the  dirge  of  "  loyalty  J* 
Ui^  a  ^rave  for  it,  encofiin  it,  write  over  it  re. 
qmescal  in  pace,  and  have  maMes  said  for  its 
soull 

Irish  politics  may  now  be  fairly  reduced  to 
this: 

'*  Authority  "  must  squelch  ''  felony,"  or 
"  felony  "  must  squelch  "  authority."  "  Autho- 
rity "  sits  in  high  places,  is  cbd  in  nch  garments, 
and  revels  in  luxuiy.  <*  Felony,"  for  the  most 
part,  is  thin  and  poor,  dwelling  in  haek  laaee 
and  peasant  i^treots.  *'  Autkority  "  is  serene  on 
magisterial  bench,  and  surrounded  by  .potent 
policemen  and  delioate  detectives,  looks  a  seoond 
Daniel.  "  Felony  "  stands  i»  the  dock  before 
it,  and  is  awaidecl  punh^hmeat,  and  is  ofd^ceck  to 
psy  fine%  aad  is  despised.  But  tke  hour  ]mm 
come  wben/'felony"  shall  sit  in  judpaeiic  ^^ 
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''Minority.''  Tb«  LmA  wIi«  ralaOi  all  rtt1e» 
hM  wflM  tiMt  we  shottkl  riM.  EjfoitavH 
hmmiiit,  dep^ntii  de  <#efe  mtp4rho9  ! 

Or  perhaps  we  are  too  flaliffwne.  We  umj 
baOoo  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  Trae. 
But  in  thie  ease  we  oaw  ffet  oiit  of  the  Wood,  if 
we  take  axe  m  hand.  There  is  one  broad  path 
wbicll  we  must  foilow.  If  we  rater  on  ic  fear- 
lessly, Bitd  parsne  it  to  the  end,  h  will  lead  to 
the  open  eonntry  and  the  bine  sky  $  if  we  tnm 
te  the  right  or  to  the  left,  we  wilt  be  lost  in  the 
labyrinth,  and  perish  miserably  on  the  way. 
That  path  is  the  war-path.  War  is  fkiriy  pro- 
claimed at  last.  The  soldier  threatens  the  oitiaen 
ia  hie  own  streets^  and  the  polieeman  robs  him 
in  the  noon-day.  If  the  injured  appeal  for 
jnetieet  they  are  answered  by  the  baton ;  if  they 
resist  oppression,  they  are  barred  in  a  prison. 
The  Toiee  of  prajrer  and  petition  has  been  stifled, 
and  the  only  i^oiee  to  be  heard  is  the  voioe  of 
deftanee.  If  there  be  many  cowards  amongst 
09,  wfaieh  I  hcMe^  net,  we  can,  at  all  cTents, 
seleet  a  Leonidas  band,  and  mak»  a  flew  Ther- 
mopyhe. 

War  is  pvoetaimed,  and  nntil  it  connnenee  we 
mitst  spend  ear  time  in  prepamtion.  Felons  of 
IrehMdl  arm,  and  that  immediately!  The 
breadiing-spaoe,  beft>re  yo«  mnst  close  with  your 
feemea,  is  brief  Indeed,  and  you  must  treasure 
eveiy  minute.  If  you  fall,  remember  it  is  neble 
to  die  with  a  broken  or  a  reddened  weapon  In 
our  hands. 

ABM!  JossPH  BsENirAS. 

And  the  said  felonious  compassing  imagina- 
tioil  invention  device  and  intention  he  the  said 
John  Martin  afterwards  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  22nd  day  of 
July  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  at  the  parish  aforesaid  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  aforesaid  did 
fhrtber  feloniously  express  utter  and  declare  by 
then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  certain  other 
printings  in  one  other  number  of  the  said  public 
newspaper  called  the  Triah  Felon  one  of  which 
said  last-named  printings  is  as  follows,  that  is 
to  say : — 

PrevenHon  of  Crime  and  Outrage. 

TO  THK  MBMBSB8   OV  ZHB  UKFMAL   CLUB   OV 
IBSLAITD. 

BaoTHSs  IxnHifBxr,— I  address  you,  it  may 
be,  for  the  hwt  time.  While  yet  I  Lave  the 
means  and  opportanity  of  eommunieating  with 
yoOy  let  me  eAer  yen  my  adviee  ae  to  the  posi- 
tion yon  ooght  to  take  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
clamatim$  Greeted  againet  you  and  against  Ire- 
land by  the  foicigB  tyrants.  My  adTiee  ie, 
shortly,  that  yon  stand  to  your  anns.  Stand 
to  yOur  anne  i  Axtaok  no  man  or  men^ offend 
no  man  or  men ;  otter  ibigiveness,  and  peace, 
and  hrolfa«tbood  to  all  yoor  oouutrymea—ov»n 
to  thoae  of  the  fbimgn  faetiom;  he  oalm  and 
patient  wkh  ibe  imEf  oiBoials  of  the  English 
trwaaaKy:  hat  ttmmd  to  ymw  anm h  ■  dofend  your 
Ir 


Ttf^tB  of  OWL  doas  native 
tho  aairil  o#m(iB.to  roi^t 


B^  ae  meo,  and:  the 
roTaad.  Oh.1  ae  yen  hate 


shamo  aad  slffrerr^— the  hearct  Of  MOn,  to  ^1 
fbr  our  people's  misery — as  you  love  justice  and 
hate  oppre98ion-^-«s  you  love  and  fear  the  God 
of  whose  righteous  deerees  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  a  dire  violation-^-etand  firm,  and  yield  not  an 
inoh  of  ground  to  the  threats  and  rage  of  our 
alarmed  tyrants !  Let  them  menace  yoU  with 
the  hulks  ot  the  gibbet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  your  love  to  Ireland.  Let  them  threaten 
to  mow  you  down  with  grape  shot  as  they  have 
massacred  your  kindred  with  famine  and  plague. 
Spun  their  brutal  ''Acts  of  Pviriiament^'^- 
trample  upon  their  lymg  proclamations — ib*r 
them  not  I 

The  work  you  ha^-e  undertaken  is,  to  over- 
throw aed  utterly  destroy  English  dominion  in 
Ireland.  That  work  must  be  done.  It  most  be 
dme,  at  any  risk,  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice. 
Though  hundreds  of  us  be  torn  from  our  ftimi- 
lies,  and  from  the  free  air,  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
enemy's  dungeons,  or  sent  in  chains  to  his  felou 
islands-^thoogh  thousands  of  us  be  butchered 
by  the  enemy's  cannon  and  bayonets,  and  our 
streets  and  native  fields  be  purpled  with  our 
blood — never  shall  the  struggle  for  Irish  free- 
dom cease  hut  with  the  destruotion  of  that  mon- 
strous system  of  base  and  murderous  tyranny, 
or  with  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Irish 
people  I  llh  1  dear  countrymen !  let  not  your 
hearts  quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  military 
preparatiottS->«f  40,000  human  machines  ar« 
ranged  with  their  weapons  of  death  to  boteher 
you  en  your  own  land  for  the  crime  of  loving 
your  own  land  I  *'  With  the  oppressor  there  is 
power."  But  the  God  ot  Justice  and  Mercy 
will  fight  in  our  defence.  Think  of  the  famine 
massacre-'*^  the  fhmine  nmrdeve  perpetrated 
every  day-^^f  the  thousands  of  ftunilies  driven, 
houseless  and  desperate,  to  ruin-^f  the  mil- 
lions of  your  kindred  compelled  to  a  life  of  de- 
gradation, vice,  and  crime— excluded  from  all 
the  benefits  of  civilisation,  and  eifposed  to  all 
ita  evito-~^hildren  bom  into  misery,  for  want  of 
fbod  stunted  in  their  growth  of  both  mind 
and  body--«  race  whose  normal  condition  is 
disease  of  mind  and  body — more  wretched  than 
savages  for  wanting  the  happy  ijporance  of 
savages!  Thmk  of  the  canker  of  hatred  be- 
tween class  and  class,  and  sect  aAd  sect,  which 
is  continually  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  our 
nation !  Think  of  all  the  shame,  and  suffering, 
and  sin  of  Irish  slaveiy !  And  when  the 
*' Government"  gang  who  have  done  all  this 
wiekedness,  prepare  to  assail  you  with  their 
botehering  knives,  that  when  yon  are  slaughtered 
they  may  carry  on  their  work  of  desolation  uo-' 
disturbed, — stand  to  your  arms !— resist  to  the 
death  I-^better  a  hnndred  thousand  bloody  deaths 
than  to  leave  Ir^nd  another  year  disarmed, 
cowed,  and  defenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  that- 
fiendish  d^spotif^m  ! 

Our  most  suffering,  most  patient  people,  have 
long  humbli'  prayOd  the  ruling  faction  for  leave 
to  live  by  honeet  industry  on  their  own  laod^ 
We  have  claimed  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  our  *'mlerA"  call  that  **  pillage." 
We  have  heg^ed  that  the  produce  of  Ireland 
shall  sustain  the  lives  of  tfio  IriiA  ^MflO}  aad- 
thai  e«»'<nilere''e)ri(<'naBiiei«.*  Wei 
uotiwto*  thy  Irish  iHriiotdsttraet^s  Ii( 
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— to  ea  joy  the  pride  and  honour  of  their  social 
position,  but  to  deserre  the  enjoyment  by  per- 
forming its  duties — ^to  receive  their  rents  and 
revel  in  their  wealth,  but  to  see  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  natural  and  moral,  subserve 
the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people.  And  most  of 
our  landlords  accuse  us  of  robbery ;  "  for,"  say 
they,  '*  we  are  English — we  have  no  part  with 
the  Iriih — *  Ireland  for  the  Irish '  excludes 
us." 

And  now,  our  *'  Government  '*  finds  that  its 
corruption — ^its  buying  the  souls  of  our  **  gentle- 
men" by  patronage  and  public  money — its 
fraudulent  practices  with  our  courts  of  justice — 
its  'Maws'*  against  uttering  the  truth — ^its 
40,000  soldiers  and  police— all  the  prestige  of 
its  imperial  name — all  the  terror  of  its  power — 
cannot  prevail  to  keep  Ireland  much  longer  in 
slavery,  unlets  your  arms  be  taken  oiooy.  There- 
fbre,  dear  countrymen,  as  you  love  Ireland,  keep 
your  arms  I 

J.  M. 

And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : — 

Clearing  Decks, 

It  is  never  the  mass  of  a  people  that  forms  its 
real  and  efficient  might.  It  is  the  men  by  whom 
that  mass  is  moved  and  managed.  All  the  great 
acts  of  history  have  been  done  by  a  very  few 
men.  Take  half  a  dosen  names  out  of  any 
revolution  upon  record,  and  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ? 

Not  Scotland,  but  Walhice,  barred  and  baffled 
Sdward.  Not  England,  but  Cromwell,  struck  a 
king  from  his  seat.  Not  America,  hut  six  or 
eight  American  men  put  stripes  and  stars  on  the 
banner  of  a  nation.  To  quote  examples,  how- 
ever, is  needless.  They  must  strike  at  once  on 
every  mind. 

If  Ireland  be  conquered  now, — or  what  would 
be  worse,  if  she  fails  to  fight, — it  will  certainly 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  people  at  large,— of  those 
who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation.  The 
failure  and  fault  will  be  that  of  those  who  have 
assumed  to  take  the  office  of  commandin|^  and 
conducting  the  march  of  a  people  for  liberty, 
without,  perhaps,  having  aoy  commission  from 
nature  to  do  so,  or  natural  right,  or  acquired 
reqoisite.  The  general  population  of  this  island 
are  ready  to  find  and  furnish  everything  which 
can  be  demanded  from  the  mass  of  a  people, — 
the  numbers,  the  physical  strength,  the  animal 
daring,  the  health,  hardihood,  and  endurance. 
No  population  on  earth  of  equal  amount  would 
furnish  a  more  effective  military  conscription. 
We  want  only  competent  leaders — ^men  of  cou- 
rage and  capacity — ^men  whom  nature  meant  and 
made  for  leaders— not  the  praters,  and  pre- 
tenders, and  bustling  botherbys  of  the  old  agi- 
tation. Those  leaders  are  yet  to  be  found.  Can 
Ireland  furnish  them  ?  It  would  be  a  sheer  and 
absurd  blasphemy  against  nature  to  doubt  it. 
The  first  blow  will  bring  them  out. 

Bnt  very  many  of  our  present  prominent 
leaders  must  first  retire  or  be  dismissed.  These 
men.  must  at  once.be  got  rid  of  utterly.  They 
must.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it  They  ^re 
stopping  our  way,  olmging  roand  our  aiins, 


giving  us  up  to  our  enemies.  Ms^y  of  them 
came  into  this  business  from  the  mere  desire  of 
gaining  little  personal  distinctions  on  safe  terms 
and  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate,— of  obtaining 
petty  honours  and  offices,— of  making  a  small 
Dublin  reputation,— of  creating  a  parish  fame, 
or  a  tea-table  fame.  They  will  never  suffer  the 
national  movement  to  swell  beyond  the  petty 
dimensions  which  they  are  able,  themselves,  to 
manage  and  command;  and  are^  therefore,  a 
source  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness, — and 
the  source  of  all  oar  weakness.  But  for  them 
we  could  walk  down  the  utmost  foree  of  Eng- 
land in  one  month. 

In  a  movement  of  the  nature  which  has  been 
goin^  on  for  years  in  this  country,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  intrusion  into  offices  of 
command  of  that  class  of  men  who  mar  success 
instead  of  making  it.  Indeed  it  was  into  their 
hands  those  offices  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confided  up  to  the  present  hour.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  a  mistake,  for  it  was  unavoid- 
able. The  movement,  naturally  and  of  neces- 
sity, belonged  to  them.  It  was  of  the  mock- 
heroic  order,  the  machinery  of  which  none  bat 
mean  hands  would  undertake  or  be  competent 
to  manage.  The  class  of  men  who  make  revo- 
lutions, and  who  doubtless  exist  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  altogether  disgusted  and 
driven  away  from  the  service  of  their  country  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  sort  of  "  struggle 
for  freedom,"  the  system  of  '*  moral  agitation." 
which  Ireland  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  and  from 
which  their  pride  of  manhood  and  pride  of 
country  revolted.  The  staff  of  leaders  which 
that  system  created,  and  has  left  behind  it,  is 
composed  of  men  utterly  unfit  and  unwilling  to 
take  charge  of  a  military  struggle,  and  who 
ought  at  once  to  be  superseded  and  replaced. 
For  two  generations — may  history  forget  to 
mention  them ! — those  men  have  been  working 
to  do  this, — the  best  work  that  ever  yet  was  done 
for  tyranny, — ^to  take  from  the  peo])Ie  the  tenor 
of  their  name,  and  make  popular  movement  a 
mockery.  And  what  now  are  they  working  to 
do?  To  hold  Ireland  down,  hand  and  foot, 
while  her  chains  are  being  locked  and  double 
locked ;  and  her  four  noble  prisoners  sent  fet- 
tered and  handcuffed  to  a  penal  colony  of 
England— hear  it,  O  Earth  I  and  hear  it,  O  God ! 
— ^for  saying  that  Ireland  should  suffer  famine, 
no  more.  Oh  !  worse  for  us  than  the  foreim 
tyrant  is  the  native  traitor;  and  worse  than  the 
open  traitor  in  the  enemy's  ranks  is  the  vile 
trickster  and  the  base  craven  in  our  own.  Away 
with  them  1  They  must  quit  at  once,  or  be 
quashed.  One  man,  and  every  man,  of  those 
now  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  is  worth  a  host 
of  the  dastai^s  and  drivellers  who  are  bidding 
you  stand  by  and  "  bide  your  time,"  while  your 
best  and  bravest  are  being  transported  as  felons 
in  the  foce  of  your  city,  in  the  sight  of  t^ro 
islands,  and  in  view  of  all  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  know  them,  those  menials 
of  England  in  the  green  livery  of  their  country  ? 
By  this  shall  ye  know  them.  Any  man  who 
objects  to  every  plan  of  armed  resistance  thai  is 
proposed,  while  he  produces,  none,  or  no  better 
one  of  his  own.  Or  any  man  who  tells  you  that 
an  act  of  armed  resistance— even  i£  made  so 
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aooD  as  to-monow — even  if  offered  by  ten  men 
only—even  if  offered  by  men  armed  only  with 
stones— any  man  who  tells  yon  that  even  such 
an  act  of  resistance  would  be  premature,  im- 
prudent, or  dangerous, — any  and  every  such  man 
shoald  at  once  be  spumed  and  spit  at.  For,  re- 
mark you  this,  and  recollect  it-«that  iomewhere 
and  somehow f  and  by  somebody,  a  beginning  ntust 
be  made ;  and  that  the  first  act  of  resistance  is 
always,  and  must  be  ever,  premature,  imprudent, 
and  daogerous.  Ticxington  was  prematare. 
Bunker*^  Hill  was  imprudent,  and  even  Trenton 
was  dangerous. 

There  are  men  who  speak  much  to  yon  of 
prudence  and  caution,  and  very  little  of  any 
virtue  beside.  But  every  vice  may  call  itself  by 
the  name  of  some  one  virtue  or  other ;  and  of 
prudence  there  are  many  sorts.  Cowardice  may 
call  itself,  and  readily  pass  for  caution  ;  and  of 
those  who  preach  prudence  it  behoves  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  prudence  it  is  they  speak  of,  and 
to  what  class  of  prudent  persons  they  belong 
themselves.  There  is  a  prudence  the  virtue  of 
the  wisest  and  bravest, — ^there  is  a  prudence  the 
virtue  of  beggars  and  slaves.  Which  class  do 
those  belong  to  who  are  prating  now  for  pru- 
dence, and  against  premature  insurrection; 
while  rejecting  every  proceeding  and  plan  for 
preparation  ? 

Against  the  advice  of  those  men,  and  all  men 
such  as  they,  I  declare  my  own.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  now,  there  is  but  one  fact  to  deal  with, 
and  ofis  question  to  be  considered.  The  fact  is 
this, — ^that  there  are  at  present  in  occupation  of 
our  country  some  40,000  armed  men,  in  the 
livery  and  service  of  England  $  and  the  question 
is, — how  best  and  soonest  to  kill  and  capture 
those  40,000  men. 

If  required  to  state  my  own  individual  opinion, 
and  allowed  to  choose  my  own  time,  I  certainly 
would  take  the  time  when  the  fiiU  harvest  of 
Inland  shall  be  stacked  in  the  haggards.  But 
not  unfrequently  God  selects  and  sends  his  own 
seasons  and  occasions ;  and  oftentimes,  too,  an 
enemy  is  able  to  force  the  necessity  of  either 
fighting  or  failing.  In  the  one  case,  we  ought 
not,  in  the  other  we  surely  cannot,  attempt  wait- 
ing for  our  harvest-home.  If  opportunity  offers, 
we  roust  dash  at  that  opportunity— if  driven  to 
the  wall,  we  must  wheel  for  resistance.  Where- 
fore, let  us  fight  in  September,  if  we  may — ^but 
sooner,  if  we  must. 

Meanwhile,  however,  remember  this, — that 
somewhere,  and  somehow,  and  by  somebody,  a 
beginning  must  be  made.  Who  strikes  the  first 
blow  for  Ireland?  Who  draws  first  blood  for 
Ireland?  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be 
green  for  ever? 

J.  F.  L. 

.  And  one  other  of  which  said  last-mentioned 
printings  is  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  :  >- 

: /-  ^-^  ^*«  Young  Men  of  Ireland, 
I)BAS  Beotrkrs^ — In  the  straggle  which  is 
so  near  us  now,  I  rely  chiefly  upon  you ;  and  it 
is:  because  of  that  reliance  that  I  address  you 
thus.  On  yon,  I  believe,  Ireland's  fate,  to  a 
great  extent,  depends.  If  you  be  brave  she 
i^ay  cease,  to.  be  the  Pariah  bf  nations  $  if  yon  ure. 


cowards  she  mast  only  bow  her  head  and  bear 
her  chains.  This  is  the  hour  for  the  young 
man.  Age,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  experience, 
held  the  sceptre  amongst  us  while  council  and 
forethought  only  were  needed,  but  now,  when 
every  eye  can  see  the  path  which  we.  should 
follow — now,  when  we  have  ceased  to  discuss 
our  chances,  and  have  commenced  our  exodus-^ 
now,  when,  I  may  say,  we  are  at  last  fairly 
involved  in  the  war,  from  which  reti'eat  is  death 
— now,  the  passionate  heart  and  the  sinewy  arm 
of  youth  must  work  out  our  redemption.  Vete- 
rans will  be  amongst  us,  it  is  true.  Men  who 
have  seen  Bomiet  die  will  strike  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  old  man  will  eatch  the  glow  of  his 
ancient  flre  from  his  young  companions,  and  the 
hoary  father  will  strike  beside  the  beardless  son. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  on  you,  dear  brothers, 
that  I  most  roly.  From  you  I  hope  great 
things.  I  hope  you  will  throw  all  your  energy 
and  courage  into  your  country's  ranks,  and  that 
you  will  die  with  Ireland  if  God  decides  that 
Ireland  is  to  die ;  for  I  would  rather  see  you  all 
wrapped  roond  by  your  country's  reddened 
shroud  than  living  one  more  year  of  slavery  and 
shame. 

I  address  you  in  a  great  crisis. 

Ireland's  fate  must  be  decided  now.  I  believe 
no  one  doubts  this.  Now  or  never — now,  and 
for  ever.  Some  men  who  desire  to  retain  the 
people's  favour  without  sharing  the  people's 
danger,  used  to  say  that  Ireland  should  not  fight 
until  the  last  "  plank  of  the  constitution  "  had 
been  removed.  There  is  no^  excuse  for  this 
formula  now.  The  'Mast  plank"  has  slipped 
from  our  feet — **  Mitchel  floated  away  on  it  I " 
Other  men  said  that  if  we  were  once  fairly 
*' driven  into  a  comer,"  there  would  then  be 
nothing  for  it  but  resistance.  I  do  not  know 
what  tbe^  understood  by  this  favourite  phrase. 
But  if  being  "  driven  into  a  comer  "  mean  being 
treated  as  the  veriest  slaves,  and  cursed  and 
kicked,  like  the  lean  dogs  of  the  streets — ^if  it 
mean  being  robbed  of  our  |«operty,  and  then 
insulted  by  hearing  this  robbery  cidled  "jus- 
tice"— if  It  mean  l^ng  ridden  roughshod  over 
by  "  authority,"  and  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
official  insolence — being  stripped  of  our  posses- 
sions, and  then  ridiculed  for  our  nakedness 

having  a  grinding  beel  planted  on  our  necks, 
which  becomes  heavier  every  hour,  and  chains 

on  our  limbs,  which  are  eating  into  our  souls 

having  our  eyes  scalded  each  day  by  the  scarlet 
of  our  hired  keepers,  and  our  trails  hunted  as 

the  trail  of  a  wild  beast,  by  detective  sagacity 

if  it  mean  being  plundered  in  the  daylight 
without  a  hope  of  redress — ruled  by  the  baton 

of  a  policeman,  and  punished  if  you  resist  it 

governed  by  Clarendon,  and  judged  by  Blaok- 
bume ; — in  brief,  if  it  mean  living  under  a  raign 
of  terror  worse  than  Bobespierre's,  then,  in- 
deed,  no  one  can  deny  that  we  are  "  driven  into 
a  comer  "  at  last. 

And  still  some  men  tell  you  that  the  hour  is 
not  yet  come.  A  few  of  these  are  thorough- 
bred "agitators,"  who  have  been  rocked  and 
dandled  into  "  moral  force,"  and  thep  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  consistent  in  their 
scoundrelism.  But  others  of  them  aro  men 
whose,  voioes  were  load«st  for.  wv,  irhAa  wiir 
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WIS  inj^oMible  (odds  pistols  Mid  swords  I  how 
bi«T«  they  were  at  public  meeCiogs  I ") — who 
mouthed  periodicallj  in  good  set  terms  of 
ohivslry  and  boldness,  and  really  exhibited,  on 
ditfdreot  oceasions.  no  inrignificant  amount  of 
Boh  Aeret*  Talour  and  plaS'orm  determination  I 
Their  coarage,  though,  has  oof  ed  out  at  their 
fla|fer-ends.  They  stare  at  yon  as  at  a  rara 
avis  if  you  say  you  believed  that  they  meant 
all  they  said  about  "a  people's  will/'  and 
**  eaifkentness,'*  and  "  self -reliance,"  and  "  deter- 
mination." While  diatance  lent  enchantment  to 
all  the  marderous  weapons  of  war,  they  spoke 
out  loud  and  bold ;  but  flesh  i$  weak ;  and  if  it 
shrinks  and  quivers  under  the  touch  of  real,  not 
rhetoric  steel,  how  shall  we  blame  it  ?  What 
looked  beautifal  in  a  metaphor  looks  unpleasant 
in  an  enemy's  hand.  Mayhap,  if  yillainous 
saltpetre  had  not  been  digged  oat  of  the  harm- 
leas  earth,  our  friends,  too,  would  have  been 
soldiers ;  as  it  is,  a  pounoet-box  nnd  perfume 
become  them  better  than  the  rude  arms  of 
rough  and  vulgar  democrats.  I  cannot  help 
regretting,  however,  that  when  they  spoke  <k 
the  sword,  they  spoke  entirely  in  a  "  Pickwickian 


These  two  orders  of  '*  leaders  "  alone  tell  you 
that  the  hour  has  not  yet  come;  which  they 
will  continue  to  tell  yon  at  intervals,  until  the 
grave  becomes  the  period  of  their  periods. 

But  the  hour  is  come.  Now  or  never*  now, 
and  for  ever. 

Proclamations  have  been  issued  for  the  most 
"  felonious  **  localititrs.  By  the  time  this  letter 
will  appear  a  search  will  be  made  for  arms. 
Perhaps  some  men  will  have  given  op  their 
property,  and  others  retained  it,  despite  the 
**  authorities."  Some,  by  that  time,  may  have 
returned  to  their  ancient  faith  in  the  constitution 
and  ^  British  Lion  <- ethers  may  have  trampled 
on  magisterial  '*  law,"  and  replied  to  the  police- 
man's warrant  by  a  round  of  shot.  Whatever 
be  the  OHse,  the  affair  must  come  to  an  issue 
now.  A  revolution  is  inevitable.  The  pro- 
clamations, of  course,  but  foreshadow  the  sup- 
pression of  the  clubs.  If  the  people  allow  these 
clubs  to  be  suppressed  without  a  struggle,  they 
deserve  the  fete  which  they  assuredly  will  meet. 
It  is  this.  They  will  be  allowed  the  luxuries  of 
Sbyer  soups,  and  the  convenience  of  chained 
spoons,  and  will  be  whipped  back  to  their  ken- 
nels if  they  grow  troublesome  to  their  generous 
masters.  Famine  will  pinch  them,  and  fever 
bum  them.  The  coward's  corM  shall  cling,  like 
the  bird  in  the  mysrio  poem,  round  their  necks ; 
and  it  will  ouit  them  neither  in  the  day-time 
nor  in  the  mght-time.  They  will  be  forced  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  misery 
to  the  nations  t  but  th^  will  remain  houseless 
upon  the  earth.  Boom  will  point  its  finger  at 
them  from  every  place— contempt  will  glance  on 
them  from  every  eye ;  and  they  must  bow  their 
heads,  and  speak  not.  The  slave's  portion  will 
be  theirs.  Let  the  coffinmaker's  heart  be 
merry,  for  Us  trade  will  thrive.  Will  not  the 
hmd  be  rich,  and  produce  great  harvests  for 
luxury,  when  the  bones  of  the  poor  manure  it? 
Will  it  not  be  a  merry  Hfe  to  walk  up  and  down 
tbe  tcvMts  ei  the  populous  cities  and  inhale  the 
1  feom  tike  tceUnf  ehurehyafda,  and 


watch  the  infmt  drawfaig  the  poisoned  nrflk 
from  tlie  modier's  breast ;  and  the  strong  men, 
with  the  blood-etream  dried,  rotting  mt  the 
stalk  of  KfeP  These  things  will  be,  tf  you 
strike  not.  My  eyes  have  seen  the  woriring  of 
the  curse  already.  In  my  memory  Iroland  onoe 
before  placed  the  coward's  part;  and  she  was 
carded  and  she  was  covered  with  sores,  and  she 
groaned  in  agony. 

Now,  then,  or  never  I    Now,  and  for  over ! 

But  we  are  unprepared !  True,  most  prudent 
**  leader  ** ;  but  will  we  be  ever  better  proparedf 
At  ** harvest,"  perhaps?  I  wonder  is  it  gene- 
rally believed  that  each  golden  ear  will  turn 
into  a  mounted  pike,  to  arm  the  Inuids  of  Irish- 
men, rince  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
"  harvest  ?''  Now,  I  have  not  imagination 
enoupfh  to  think  this.  I  believe  clubs  do  not 
floumth  under  ooeroion  bills,  and  an  Arms'  Act 
(unremsted !)  does  not  tend  to  improve  the 
spirit  of  a  people.  As  these  wiil  come,  I  think 
we  had  better  front  our  fate  at  once,  and  be  frea 
in  death,  if  we  cannot  live  in  freedom. 

Young  men  of  Iroland  I  on  you  I  principally 
roly.  And  my  reliance  is  based  on  this,  that 
you  are  very  "rash,"  rather  inclined  to  be 
"  violent,"  and  have  ezeeeding  little  <*  prudence" 
to  sparo. 

Brothers,  let  your  watchword  be— Now  or 
never^now,  and  for  ever. 

"Ba»hly"  yours, 

Jotsrn  BwnrvAir. 

Against  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  such  case 
made  and  prorided,  and  i^nst  the  peace  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  her  Crown  and  digoi^. 

The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  counts  wer* 
the  same  form  as  the  lat,  bat  only  set 
oat  the  publications  of  Jane  34,  July  1, 
JaW  15,  and  July  2i  respoctively. 

The  6th  ooant  charged  that  the  prisoner 
compassed  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  es* 
pressed,  uttered,  and  declared  snch  oora- 
passings  by  overt  acts  and  deed :~ 
"the  raid  last-mentioned  felonious  compass- 
ing imagination  invention  device  and  intention 
did  then  and  tbnre  feloniously  expross  utter  and 
declare  by  divers  nvert  acts  and  deeds  herein- 
after mentioned  that  is  to  say  in  order  to  fulfil 
perfect  and  bring  to  efPect  his  must  evil  and 
wicked  felony  and  felonious  cprnpassing  ima- 
gination invention  device  and  intention  aroru<taid 
he  the  said  John  Mdrtiu  after  the  passing  o( 
said  Act  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  at  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  Thomas  in  the  county  of 
the  city  aforesaid  feloniously  did  publish  certain 
other  printings  in  a  certain  other  public  news- 
paper called  the  Irith  Ftion  one  of  which  said 
last-mentioned  printings  is  as  follows  that  is  te 
say  "— 

and  went  on  to  charge  all  the  puhlica* 
tions  in  the  1st  oount  as  overt  acte  and 
deeds. 

The  7th  count  charged  that  the  pri« 
soner— 

'*  fdoniottsly  did  compass  imagine  invent  devise 
and  blend  to  levy  war  against  enr  said  I^a^ 
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the  Qaeen  within  that  pait  of  the  United  King- 
dom  called  IroUnd  in  order  by  force  and  coot 
ftraiotto  0ompel  her  to  cliaage  her  m^asiires 
and  eounsela  and  the  said  last -mentioned  felo- 
nious oompasviog  imaginatiun  invention  device 
and  intention  he  the  said  John  Martin  then  and 
there  feloniously  did  express  utter  and  declare 
bj  then  and  there  feloniously  publishing  certain 
other  printings  in  a  certain  other  number  of  a 
certain  public  newspaper  ealled  the  Irish  Felon 
oue  of  which  said  last* mentioned  printings  is  as 
follows  that  is  to  say  " — 

f»d  set  oat  all  the  pablicationB  in  the  Ist 
eoant. 

The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  ccnnts 
were  in  the  eame  form  as  the  7th,  bat 
only  set  ont  the  pablications  of  Jnno  24, 
July  1,  Jnly  15,  and  July  22  respectively. 

The  12ch  coant  charged  a  compassing 
to  levy  war  as  before,  and  cbarfi:ed  the 
publications  as  overt  acts  and  deeds  as  in 
the  6th  count. 

The  13th  count  charged  tl^at  tb^  pri- 
soner, &c. — 

"felonieasly  did  compass  imagine  invent  de- 
vise and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen  from  the  style  honour 
and  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  said  feionioas 
eompassing  imagination  invention  device  aud 
intention  did  then  aud  ther^  feloniously  express 
utter  and  declare  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds 
herein>after  mentioned  that  i*  to  f>ay  in  order  to 
fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  his  most  evil 
and  wicked  felony  aud  fttlonious  compassiiog 
imagination  invention  device  and  intention  afore- 
said be  the  said  John  Martin  on  the  said 
twenty-fourth  of  June  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  since  the  said  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June  to  wit  on  the  irst  day  of  Jaly  in  the  year 
aforesttid  the  fifttrenth  day  of  the  same  montii  of 
July  and  the  twenty-seeond  day  of  the  same 
month  of  July  at  the  said  parish  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  county  of  the  city  » foresaid 
feloniously  did  publish  divers  printiogs  in  divers 
numbers  of  a  certain  public  newspaper  called 
the  Irish  Felon  of  which  he  the  said  John 
Martin  then  and  there  was  the  proprietor  and 
publitiher  containing  therein  amongst  other 
things  incitements  encouragements  advjces  and 
persuasions  to  move  induce  and  persuade  the 
sbbjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  that 
pdTt  of  the  Uoited  Kiosdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  called  Ireland  to  fulfil  and  bring  to 
effect  and  to  aid  and  assist  in  fulfilling  and 
bringing  to  effect  the  aforesaid  felonious  com 
passings  iauginations  inventions  devices  and 
mtentions  aod  also  containing  therein  informa- 
tion inHtrueiiona  and  dirfctions  to  the  said  subn 
jeots  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  how  and  when 
the  said  felonious  oompassings  imaginations 
inventions  devices  and  intentions  shpiild  fmd 
might  be  4»rried  into  effect  against  the  form  of 
the  Siatut^  in  such  cas^  made  and  provided  a^4 
9g|iinst  t^^e  pea^  of  qw  »ud  La4y  th^  Qpe^n 
her  Crowg  ^n4  digidljy." 


Th«  Utb  connl  eharg«4  ^te  Piii 
with  compassing  to  levy  war  in  the  iime 
form  as  the  13th. 

GUrh  of  ih^  Crown :  How  say  y<ni,  /eto 
Martin — are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

The  prisonisr  made  no  reply. 

Butt  applied  for  a  copy  of  indictmi^t  as  » 
matter  of  favour,  and  in  order  tha4  the 

Srisooer  might  not  be  forced  to  insist  on 
is  right  to  have  the  indictment  rei^l  over 
slowly  three  times. 

S'jUoitor'Chn^ral  f  I  c%nnot  understiuid 
what  object  the  counsel  for  tbe  prisoner 
can  have  in  asking  for  a  printed  copy  of 
the  indictment,  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown.  The  headings  of 
each  count' have  been  famished,  or  are 
ready  to  be  furnished,  that  is,  tbe  formal 
parts  of  the  indictment ;  and  the  articles 
themselves,  as  set  out  verbatim  in  the 
indictment,  are  taken  from  their  own 
newspapers;  that- newspaper — each  and 
everv  number  of  it  is  in  their  own 
handa. 

Butt;  I  have  heard  that  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  articles  in  the  indiot- 
ment  which  are  not  in  my  brief,  and  of 
which  I  have  heard  nothing  until  I  hoard 
them  read  this  morning. 

After  some  further  discussion — 

Attomey^Cfenerai :  Under  all  the  circuo)- 
stances  of  the  case,  having  introduced 
into  the  indictment  articles  which  are  not 
the  subjeot-mattor  of  the  information; 
without  wishing  to  establish  any  rule  upon 
a  matter  of  this  deseription,  what  I  mean 
to  do  is  this,  cot  in  Court  but  out  of 
Court,  I  will  give  them  a  printed  copy,  as 
good  a  one  as  I  can,  of  the  printed  matter. 
But  should  any  question  arise  with  respect 
to  a  mL<take  in  the  printed  copj,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  original  indictment  itself. 

Butt:  As  well  as  I  could  gather,  my 
lords,  from  the  reading  of  this  indiotmept, 
there  are  general  counts  alleging  OYert 
acts  not  specified  in  the  indictment.  Of 
course,  with  respect  to  them,  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  bill  of  particulars. 

Atlomey'Chneral :  I  will  do  this,  my 
lord :  I  will  tell  them  in  the  bill  of  parti- 
culars that  I  mean  to  refer,  under  the 
general  counts,  to  the  five  numbers  of 
this  newspaper.  I  have  set  forth  the 
articles  in  tnose  five  numbers  in  the  in- 
dictment, upon  which  I  mean  to  re}j  as 
tho  subject-matter  of  tbe  actual  charge. 

Clerh  of  the  Crown :  How  sny  you,  John 
Martin,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

Prisoner :  Not  gnilty. 

Butt  applied  that  the  attorney  for  th9 
traversers  should  be  allowed  to  mal^e  nn 
affidavit,  as  the  foundation  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Court.  The  affidavit  havin|[ 
been  sworn,  it  appeared  that  it  was  sworn 
by  Bdvwrd  CfBqm,  M  ^fi^Tj^J  of  Kevin 
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Iwod  0*Doh&i'ty,  the  prisoner  in  the  former 
triaL 

Pahvbfather,  B.  :  la  it  an  application 
for  an  attachment  against  a  third  party  P 

BuU :  It  is,  my  lord. 

Fennefather,  B.  ;  The  affidavit  for  snoh 
application  need  not  be  entitled. 

Butt  applied  that  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  the  Evening  Post  should  be 
ordered  to  attend  for  publishing  comments 
on  the  result  of  0*Bohmiy*8  first  trial,  (a) 
calculated  to  intimidate  jurors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  read  the  article 
headed : — 

**  THS   STATS   TRIA.LS. 


"  There  was  no  attempt  at  defence  in  the 
case,  DO  more  than  in  that  of  John  Mitchel ; 
and  there  Was  this  difference  between  them, 
that  the  Tribune  was  still  more  unqualified  in 
its  incitements  to  treason  and  spoliation  than 
the  United  Irishman ;  and  the  publication  took 
place  when  the  conspiracy,  which  has  since 
broken  out  in  actual  rebellion,  was  much  fhrther 
advanced,  and  nearer  to  the  point  of  explo- 
sion. .  .  . 

'*'  The  lunatic  attempt  at  rebellion,  and  the 
project  of  establishing  red  republicanism  in  Ire- 
land, hare  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  good 
sense  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  including,  we  are  nappy  to  say,  the 
farmers  and  the  pensantry,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

**  But  of  what  avail  is  all  that  power — all  that 
loyalty  and  fidelity — all  that  determination  to 
sustain  public  order,  if  the  state  of  the  law  per- 
mits a  sympathizer  with  the  insurgents  and  their 
clubs  to  make  his  way  into  the  jury-box,  as  tiie 
final  arbiter  and  judge  between  the  Crown  and 
the  party  charged  with  treason  ?  We  know  how 
extensively,  in  Dublin  and  some  other  towns, 
the  infamous  club  system  has  prevailed  amongst 
a  portion  of  the  middle  class.  Every  one  knows 
the  strength  of  sympathy  that  exists  in  criminal 
political  associations,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions are  overlooked,  when  such  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion has  been  established.  The  cry  of  the 
felon  press  about  what  is  termed  'packing  a 
jury,'  means  this,  that  the  door  of  the  jury-box 
should  not  be  shut  against  their  associates  or 
secret  sympathizers,  who  would  enter  the  box 
determined,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  to 
*  eat  their  boots  before  finding  a  verdict.* 

"We  cannot  now  pursue  this  subject  to  its 
legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  ;  but  the 
evil  is  one  for  which  a  remedy  must  and  will  be 
found." 

The  obvious  meaning  of  that  article  is 
this,  that  because  the  dissentient  jurors 
were  ''  sympathisers  with  the  insurgents 
and  their  clubs,"  there  was  no  verdict  in 
Mr.  0'Doherty*8  case.  My  lords,  this 
article  goes  further.  It  states  that 
there  was  no  defence  attempted  for 
the  prisoner.     I  will  not  say,  my  lord, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  881. 


that  is  a  libel  on  myself,  but  it  is  a  libel 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
Court.    I  did  attempt  a  defence;   and  I 
might  say  with  as  much  truth,  perhaps, 
as  this  paper  alleees  to  the  contrary,  that 
had  the  prisoner  been  tried  by  an  unpre- 
judiced  jury,   that  defence  miffht    have 
created  serious  and  reasonable  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  that  jury.    It  was  not  a  de- 
fence disapproved  of  either  by  the  Crown 
Counsel  or  by  the  Court.    Is  there  here 
any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  a 
question,  and  a  very  grave  question,  left 
to  the  jury  P    Is  there  any  reference  to 
the  fact,  that  that  question  was  left  to  the 
jury  by  a  learned  ludge,  in  a  charge  of 
impartiality,    whicn    recalled    to    every 
man's  mind  who  heard   it  the  days  of 
Chief    Justice    Oamden  P     Is    it    to    be 
tolerated,  when  juries  are  brought  here  to 
discharge  a  painful  and  onerous  duty,  and 
when,  as  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  these 
jurors  did  discharge  that  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  could  not  come  to  an 
honest  agreement  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  to  be  branded  in  the  public  prints  as 
svmpathizers    with    the    msurgents   and 
their  clubs,  and  to  be  told  that  no  defence 
was  made — sympathizers,  my  lords,  with 
the  insurgents,  not  with  the  accused  even  P 
Atrocious  as  this  libel  would  be  in  any 
publication,  it  is  infinitely  more  atrocious 
when  it  appears  in  a  paper  which  is  sup- 
posed (ana  I  may  allude  to  it),  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
Government.      If  vour  lordships  look  at 
another  article  in  this  paper,  you  will  find 
it  there  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  arrest,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  they  possess,  every  person 
they  suppose  to  sympathize  with  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  then  there  is  a  threat  held 
out  by  this  man,  who  has  dared  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  public   justice  here, 
that  the  dissenting  jurors  will  be  branded 
as  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  immure  in  a  prison  such  persons,  under 
the  extraordinary  powers    they   possess. 
My  lords,  will  you  suffer  this  man — ^while 
these  proceedings  are  going  on  and  pend- 
ing   the  trial,   and  when    the    Attorney* 
General  intimated,  this  very  day,  that  this 
man  would  be  tried  bv  another  jury — to 
brand,  before  the  public  and  beifore  the 
Crown,  jurors  who  may  not  find  a  verdict 
of  g^lty,  as  sympathizers  with  the  insur- 
gents P    I  wish  to  preserve  calmness  in 
speaking  on  this  snbieot ;  perhaps  I  feel 
it  more  deeply  from  the  onerous  poaitioa 
in  which  I  am  placed;  but  I  do  find  it 
dififioult  to  preserve  calmness  in  comment- 
ing on  an  article  so  obviously  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  cite 
authorities  to  show  that  this  Oourt  pos* 
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868868  the  power  of  impriBonmeni  for  a 
contempt  of  this  kind.  The  leading  au- 
thority on  the  Bubject  '\%  the  trial  or  the 
Thistliwood  conspirators  for  high  treason. 
In  that  case,  the  same  evidence  having  to 
be  addnced  against  several  of  the  parties 
accused,  the  Court  intimated,  very  early 
in  the  proceedings,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  publish  it.  The  printer  of  the 
Observer  newspaper  did  print  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  Attorney' General  thought  it 
consiBtent  with  his  dnty  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Court ;  and  the  Court 
made  the  order  on  the  same  evidence 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  Court.  The 
printer  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Court 
Whenhewac  called — ^he  did  not  attend; 
uid  the  Court  fined  him  5002.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Abbot,  in  giving  his  opinion,  stated 
that  they  had  the  right,  not  on  the  ground 
of  disobedience  to  the  Court,  but  on  the 
ground  that  anything  that  tended  to  in- 
terruDt  the  course  of  justice,  no  man  had 
a  right  to  publish.  The  party  on  whom 
that  fine  was  imposed  applied  to  remove 
the  proceedings  by  certiorari.  The  case 
is  reported  as  that  of  Bex  v.  Cflement,(a) 
and  all  the  authorities  are  collected  there. 
[Counsel  also  refeiTed  to  Beg,  v.  Barrett, 
arising  out  of  the  trial  of  ThwrteU,  the 
murderer,  when  a  criminal  information 
was  granted  against  persons  representing 
the  circumstances  of  the  murder  in  a 
stage-play,  and  the  cases  of  Quigley  and 
0*Uonnorf{b)  and  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Hardtoicke  in  At1cyn8.(o)l 

PiQOT,  C.B. :  Mr.  BiUt,  we  have  looked 
over  this  article,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  not  such  a  publication  as  ought 
to  have  been  given  forth  to  the  readers  of 
any  journal  at  the  period  at  which  it  was 
made.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
publications  calculated  to  excite  feelings 
of  hostility  towards  an  individual  who  is 
under  charge,  and  pending  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  is  to  be  tried  -  especially 
in  a  case  in  which  there  has  already  been 
a  trial  that  may  be  followed  by  another — 
may  amount  to  a  very  serious  offence,  and 
a  libel  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  are  calculated  to  interrupt  the 
couree  of  justice — to  taint  it  at  its  very 
fountains  ;  and  if  they  have  the  effect  of 
producing  undue  motives,  arising  from 
mtimidation— or  whether  from  excited 
prejudices  in  the  minds  of  those  jurors 
whom  the  constitution  has  made  Uie 
judges  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  such  publications  unquestionably 
do  amount,  not  only  to  a  grievous  offence 
in  themselves,  but  to  a  contempt  of  the 


Ca)  4  B.  &  Aid.  218. 
(6)  86  St.  Tr.  1219. 
(c)  «  Atk.  469. 
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Court  with  whose  proceedings  they  inter- 
'  fere.  A  summary  proceeding,  such  as  we 
'  are  now  called  upon  to  apply  in  reference 
to  the  article  before  us,  is  one  of  very  rare 
I  occurrence.  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  one  of  these  cases  which  Mr.  Butt  has 
!  referred  to,  I  looked  into  the  books  on 
I  this  subject;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  since  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Thietlewood  any 
>  such  application  has  been  made,  or  any 
such  proceeding  has  been  taken.  Of  the 
jurisaiction  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  at  which  these 
proceedings  now  pendine  were  brought 
into  this  Court,  it  would  not  have  been 
right  in  the  Court  itself  to  have  given 
that  warning  which  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of 
Mex  V.  ThUtlewood.  Had  such  warning 
been  ^ven  we  should  have  enforced  it. 
And  if  the  warning  which  we  now  give 
shall  not  be  attended  to,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly feel  it  our  duty  to  act  summarily 
and  at  once,  aeainst  the  party  who  shaU 
violate  our  order.  Though  we  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  now  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  called  on 
to  do,  we  think  it  right  to  pronounce  our 
opinion,  and  to  express  our  condemnation 
of  any  such  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
coarse  of  justice.  Possibly  in  the  warmth 
of  those  discussions  that  are  now  prevail- 
ing, publishers  may  have  been  led  into 
transgressing  somewhat  those  limits  which 
prudence  and  propriety,  as  well  as  a  due 
regard  to  the  law,  will  suggest;  and  we 
are  not  disposed,  on  this  single  publication, 
to  adopt  a  summary  preceding.  We  do, 
however,  now  direct,  as  the  uourt  did  in 
the  case  to  which  Mr.  Butt  has  referred, 
Bex  V.  Thiitleioood,  that  no  comments 
shall  be  made  by  any  portion  of  the  public 
press  on  any  of  the  proceedings  pending 
at  the  present  Commission.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  say  more,  except  to 
express  my  strong  opinion — ^in  whion  my 
learned  brother  on  the  bench  fully  concurs 
— that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  offence 
against  public  justice,  than  so  to  apply 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  publisher 
of  a  public  newspaper,  as  to  influence 
those  by  whom  trials  are  to  be  conducted 
— as  to  infiuence,  by  any  motive  uncon- 
nected with  the  mere  performance  of  their 
duty,  those  whom  the  law  has  invested 
with  the  power  and  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  John  Martin,  I 
am  about  to  swear  a  jury  to  try  you. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  challenge  twenty 
peremptorily,  and  as  many  more  as  you 
can  show  good  and  sufficient  cause  for. 
You  must  challenge  them  as  they  come  to 
the  book,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 
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Samuel  Bagot  Oldham  faftying  aoBwered, 

Butt:  Mj  lords,  this  is  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  was  on  the  last  jury.  In 
this  case,  probably,  the  very  same  oti- 
dence  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  will  be  a  reason 
for  patting  him  aside  or  not. 

PiooT,  C.6. :  Certainly  not 

Sir  0. 0*Loghlen :  We  challenge  him  that 
he  does  not  stand  indifferent,  but  has  ez« 
pressed  an  opinion. 

Two  of  the  city  grand  inrors  haying 
been  sworn  as  triers.  Butt  handed  in  the 
following  challenge — 

"  And  the  nid  Jokn  Martin  challenges  the 
said  Samuel  Bagot  OUHiam,  beeaase,  he  says, 
that  the  said  Samuel  Bagot  Oldham  stands  not 
indifferent  as  he  stands  unsworn  ;  for  he  ssjshe 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  he,  the  said  John 
Martin,  is  guilty  of  the  offence  above  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  anid  that  he,  John  Martin,  ought  to  be 
convicted ;  and  this  he,  the  said  John  Martin, 
is  ready  to  verify,  and  prays  that  the  said  chal- 
lenge may  be  allowed." 

Attome^'Qeneral :  My  lords,  we  join 
iasae  on  that  challenge,  and  state  that  it  is 
not  trae. 

Butt:  I  propose  to  ask  Mr.  Oldham 
whether  he  nas  not  expressed  an  opinion. 
Did  he  eyer  say  that  he  would  convict 
Mr.  Martin  f 

AttonMy-Oen^ral :  I  object  to  that  ques* 
tion.  In  -Hughe$*9  case,  tried  on  the 
North-Eastem  Irish  Circuit,  Crampton,  J., 
refused  to  allow  a  similar  question  to  be 
put  to  a  juror,  saying  that  the  fact  must 
be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  In  Bex 
V.  Bdmonde,{a)  Lord  TMterden  says,  it  is 
a  disparaging  question  to  put  to  a  juror, 
and  you  must  prove  it  by  extrinsic  eyi- 
denoe.  There  are  some  oases  in  the  State 
Trials  in  which  it  is  stated  to  be  a  good 
cause  of  challeDge  to  a  juror,  that  he  has 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  prisoner's 
case ;  but  the  fact  must  be  proved  aliunde 
--Peter  CooWe  case.(6}  Lord  Tmterden 
said. — 

**  These  ancient  anthorities  show,  that  expces- 
■kms  nsed  by  a  juryman  are  not  a  cause  of 
challenge,  unless  they  are  referred  to  something 
of  personal  ill-will  towards  the  party  challeng- 
ing {  and  also  that  the  juryman  himself  is  not 
to  be  sworn,  where  the  cause  of  challenge  tends 
to  his  dishonour  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very 
dishonourable  thing  for  a  man  to  express  ill-will 
towards  a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And,  accord- 
ioglv,  we  find  it  established  in  later  times, 
namely,  at  the  trial  of  Peter  Cooke,  in  the 
eighth  of  King  William  III.,  that  such  ques- 
tions are  not  to  be  put  to  the  juror  himself.'' 

Sir  0,  0*Loghlen:  The  question  is, 
whether  a  juror  can  be  challenged  for 

(a)  4  B.  &  Aid.  490 ;  1  St  Tr.  N.S.  785. 
(6)  last.  Tr,  534. 


haying  expressed  an  opinion  without 
malice ;  and  whether,  to  proye  this  chal- 
lenge, we  are  at  liberty  to  interrogate  the 
juror  himself?  It  is  to  raise  those  ques- 
tions, and  to  oyertum  the  case  of  Ben.  y. 
Edmondst  that  we  have  framed  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  way  we  have  done  without 
averring  malice. 

PsimfiFATBEB,  B. :  We  must  abide  by 
that  decision.  You  can  bring  it  in  any 
way  you  please  before  a  superior  tribunaL 

CAorZst  Malken,  sworn  on  the  ffovr  dire. 

Examined  by  Butt. 

Mr.  Mathers,  had  yon  ever  any  oonyersa- 
tion  with  Mr.  Oldham^  generally,  upon  the 
subject  of  these  trials  P —In  the  jury, 
room. 

H!ad  you  any  conyersation  in  the  jury- 
room  upon  the  subject  of  these  sta4e 
trials  P — ^Yes,  we  had. 

Attorney- General :  While  you  were 
looked  up  as  the  jury  in  the  last  easeP 
— Tes ;  we  chattea  backwards  and  for* 
wards  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  merits  of  the  case  you  were  trying? 
— Generally  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  what  effect  fhey  would 
haye,  as  well  as  I  remember — the  result 
of  these  proceedings. 

Butt :  Now,  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  any 
particnliur  case  you  were  trying ;  but  did 
Mr.  Oldham  express,  in  the  course  of  that 
trial,  any  obseryation  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Mart%n  9 

Solicitor  -  General :  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  us  to  haye  it  ascertained — ^it  is 
somewhat  unprecedented — ^whether  these 
communications  of  a  juiy  when  locked  up 
are  priyileged  communications  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Butt :  Supposing  Mr.  Oldham  had,  when 
he  went  into  the  jury-box,  said  that  he 
would  convict  eyery  prisoner  in  the  state 
trials,  I  should  then  be  entitled  to  ask 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

PjBNVsrATHBB,  B. :  I  do  not  think  you 
are  entitled ;  because,  according  to  Bsep. 
y.  Bdmonde,  although  Mr.  OWiam  had 
said,  upon  reyiewing  the  eyidence,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  upon 
that  eyidence,  I  do  not  think  that  if  he 
said  that  bond  fide,  that  that  would  be  a 
cause  of  challenge,  or  that  a  challenge 
upon  that  ground  would  be  good.  Upon 
the  anchority  of  Bex.  y.  Mldmonde,  it 
must  be  a  corrupt  declaration  proceed^R 
from  ill-will  against  the  prisoner;  and 
we  are  not  to  reoeiye  any  other  decla- 
ration. 

Butt:  In  the  case  of  QuwZeyand  O^Oot^ 
nor  a  person  was  examinea,  and  this  was 
the  eyidence  ha  gaye : — 

"  He  saw  Mr.  Baikes  at  the  time  the  piisonen 
airaigned.    Mr.  Baikes  ingqired  the  names 
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6f  t1i^6eT«ra1  prisonen;  the  last  he  iiKjnlred 
aV>at  WM  Mr.  Biiuib  ;  lie  asked  the  question  of 
nu) ;  he  looked  them  steadily  uid  angrily  in  the 
fMse ;  be  shook  his  ist,  and  ezehume^ '  Danned 
rasoals.'" 

Another  witness  iras  then  examined, 
«nd  this  was  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice 
BidUr- 

"  Gentlemen,  jou  will  sav,  upon  the  evidence 
jon  have  heard,  whether  jpn  are  of  opinion  that 
'Mr.  Baikes  is  a  person  who  will  try  these 
j»risoners  indifferently,  upon  the  evidenoe  that 
may  be  given  or  not." 

After  oonsulfeing  together,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  said — 

'*  As  the  oath  is  taken  against  Mr.  Raikes,  we 
think  he  had  better  be  omitted." 

.  J!9'ow,  sapposing  that,  without  nsinff  this 
cocurse  expression,  Mr.  Oldham  haa  said 
"  that  all  the  parties  npon  trial  were  con- 
spirators against  the  public  peace,"  upon 
principle  we  ought  to  allow  such  evidence 
to  go  to  the  triers,  not  as  conclusiye,  bnt 
as  evidence  from  whidi  they  might  infer 
whether  the  jury  was  indifferent  or  not. 
That  is  the  question  which  I  feel  bound 
here  to  raise,  my  lord. 

AUamey'-Oenerai :  So,  therefore,  a  man 
.has  only  to  commit  a  crime  with  such 
motives  and  with  such  publicity  as  the 
prisoner,  and  yon  would  not  be  able  to  get 
any  jury  to  try  h^m. 

t^EimsFATHER,  B. :  I  think  that  there  is 
4k  ^reat  objection  to  aekiiig  a  juror  any 
thing  with  respect  to  what  took  place  in 
the  jury-room.  If  a  juror  in  a  jurT'room 
states  opinions  unconnected  with  the  case 
jof  the  prisoner  upon  trial,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  secrecy ;  bnt  if  the  declara- 
tion of  a  juror,  whatever  it  was,  was  made 
in  reference  to  the  case  on  trial,  I  hardly 
think  that  a  question  ought  to  be  put  with 
respect  to  that. 

BttU:  Had  you  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Oldham  with  respect  to  the  FeiUm 
news|)aper  P — I  really  cannot  recollect. 

Had  you  any  genend  conversation  affect- 
ing all  the  prisoners  upon  trial  at  this 
Commission  P — ^We  had  conversations  upon 
the  politics  of  the  daT«  and  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

BuU:  Unless  your  lordship  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  proceed  fiirther,  I  will  not 
•preiM  the  question. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  A  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere.  There  must  have  been  dis- 
.cossions  among  the  jurors  upon  these 
matters. 

BuU ;  Then  I  will  not  pursue  the  ques- 
tion, ray  lord. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  It  would  fetter  the  juiy 
in  their  parv-room  if  they  were  liable  to 
be  exammea  with  respect  to  all  that  todc 
place  there. 


€Urh  of  the  Orovm :  Bdward  BaeHH. 

B(u$ett:  Here. 

Glerh  of  ike  Croum:  Prisoner,  look  on 
the  juror 

Kemmie:  Wait. 

Olerh  of  the  Orown  (to  the  prisoner) :  Do 
you  challenge  P  (The  prisoner  made  no 
reply.) 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  (proceeding  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  the  juror) :  ion  shall 
well  and  truly 

Kemmie :  Stop.— Stand  by,  Mr.  Baseett, 

Sir  0.  O^Loghlen :  It  is  too  late  now  for 
the  Orown  to  order  the  juror  to  stand  by. 
In  Beg,  v.  Frowt,{a)  where  the  Olerh  of 
ihe  Crown  commenced  to  administer  the 
oath,  and  he  had  only  said  the  word 
"  you,"  and  the  Orown  then  said  '•  stand 
by,"  it  was  held  too  late  for  the  Orown 
to  order  to  **  stand  by,"  or  fbr  the  prisoner 
to  ohallenffe. 

WhUeside:  We  are  prepared  to  prore 
that  the  word  "  stop  "  was  uttered  by  the 
Crown-BoUeiior  before  the  oath  was  com- 
menced. 

The  learned  judges  then  conferred  with 
Mr.  ^Uey. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  What  the  officer  states  to 
us  is  this :  that  the  juror  was  called, 
and  that  he  then  asLed  the  prisoner 
whether  he  challenged,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner did  not  answer ;  and  that  then  Mr. 
KemmU  said,  '*  wait " ;  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  prisoner 
would  or  would  not  chcJlenge,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  he  would 
direct  the  juror  to  stand  by,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  stated  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Clerk  of  ihe  Crown,  The  Cl^k  o/ 
the  Crown  again  asked  prisoner  did  he 
challenge,  and  the  prisoner  not  challeng- 
ing, he  then  proceeded  to  pat  the  owl 
without  asking  the  Crovm-BoliGitor  if  he 
was  about  to  durect  the  party  to  stand  by ; 
and  then,  on  commencmg  the  oath,  the 
Croum-Solicitor  said  to  the  Clerk  qf  ihe 
Crown,  "  wait." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  strict- 
ness, that  after  the  words  of  the  oath 
are  commenced,  it  is  too  late  to  chal- 
lenge upon  the  one  side,  or  to  direct 
to  stand  by  on  the  other.  But  we  must 
^ve  some  reasonable  construction  to 
that  rule.  It  would  bear  very  hard 
on  the  prisoner.  In  this  instance  we 
are  told  by  the  officer  that  he  was 
asked  by  the  Crown-SoUcUor  to  "  wait ".; 
that  after  that  he  commenced  the  oaiii 
with  rapidity ;  and  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  at  the  commencement  of  U^ 
oath,  the  Crown-BoUeUor  said  ''stop/' 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  hold  the  applicatiou  of  this 
rule  with  too  much  strictness.    We  should 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  117. 
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not  80  held  against  the  prisoner ;  and  if 
we  should  not  so  hold  against  the  prisoner, 
we  should  not  so  hold  against  the  Crown. 

Olerh  of  the  Crown:  Prisoner,  your 
twenty  peremptory  challenges  are  now  ex- 
hausted. You  can  challenge  as  many 
more  as  yon  can  show  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for.  Ohallenge  them  as  they  come 
to  the  book,  otherwise  you  will  be  too 
late.— IFiUum  Duff. 

Duff:  Here. 

Sir  0.  O'LoMm:  Now  we  propose  to 
put  in  to  Mr.  buff  the  burgess  challenge, 
'fhe  challenge  we  put  in  is  the  same  that 
we  put  in  on  the  former  occasion. 

[The  challenge  was  handed  in  by  the 
learned  counsel.] 

PENKB7ATHIB,  B.  :   I  SUppOSO  the  AUOT' 

ney-Oeneral  demurs  to  it. 
Attomey-OeneroL :  Yes,  my  lord. 
Sir  0.  O'LoghJen :  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  argue  it  over  again. 
The  following  jurors  were  sworn ; — 

Samuel  Waterhouae,  Foreman. 

Thomas  Barrett. 

Biobard  Collier. 

Daniel  Lawrence. 

William  In^. 

Timothy  (yBrien. 

Thomas  Johnson. 

William  Duff. 

Henry  Wharton. 

George  Halpin. 

Joseph  Parsons. 

Thomas  Walsh. 

£The  prisoner  was  then  giren  in  charge.] 
OpnmiG  Spxbch  iob  thb  Cbowv. 

Attorney- OeMral  (after  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  Treason  Felony  Act, 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  to  the  jury  as  in  the 
precedingr  cases  (a)  i  The  charge,  gentle- 
men, we  t>ring  against  the  pnsoner,  Mr. 
Mcurtin,  in  the  present  case,  founded  on 
both  branches  or  the  statute,  is  that  this 
gentleman  did  in  fact "  compass,  imagine, 
or  intend" — these  words  all  mean  the 
same,  they  refer  to  the  mental  acts — to 
depose  the  Queen ;  and  also  that  he  did 
intend  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen 
within  Ireland ;  and  we  allege  that  such, 
his  intentions,  he  did  *'  express,  utter,  and 
declare  '*  by  publications  in  a  newspaper, 
of  which  he  is  the  printer,  proprietor,  and 
publisher. 

We  also  state — and  to  this  I  request  the 
attention  of  your  lordships— that  he  did 
in  furtherance  of  such  his  intentions, 
commit  certain  overt  acts,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  something  different  to  the 
mere  expression  of  an  intention,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  charge,  that  in  forthei-ance 
of  such  bis  intention,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  his  object,  he  did  publish  in 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  686  and  599  n. 


this  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  publisher,  certain  doonmenta, 
to  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  your 
attention  at   some   considerable   length. 
The  statute  appears  in  that  respect  to 
require  consideration  and  attention.    It 
appears  to  me  that  one  portion  of  the 
os^nce,  namely,  the  expression  and  de- 
claration  of  a  man's  intention  ma^  be 
evidenced,  and  may  be  contained  in  a 
document  expressive   of  that  intention, 
though  not  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 
There  is  another  portion  of  the  statute,  in 
which  his  doins  or  committing  an  overt 
act  is  dealt  with,  which  overt  act  may  as 
well  consist  in  the  publication  of  printed 
documents,  as  any  other  object  or  purpose 
whatever.    Suppose  a  man  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind  the  design  of  commencing 
a  rebellion,  and  that,  not  at  all  in  further- 
ance of  that  object,  but  writing  to  a  friend, 
he  had  stated  what  his  objects  were,  that 
he  had  left  town  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing them,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  plain, 
that  would  come  within  the  operation  of 
the  statute,  as  a  publication  in  writing  of 
his  intentions.    With  resxMCt  to  the  second 
portion  of  this  clause,  namely — if  a  man 
shall  compass  or  intend  to  levy  war,  and 
shall  do  any  act  in  fdrtheranoe  of  that 
levying  of  war— in  order  to  bring  him 
within  that  operation  of  the  stetute,  it  la 
not  necessary  that  the  document  he  prints 
or  publishes  should  profess  to  be  hia  own 
opinions,  his  own  statement,  his  own  corn- 
passings,  or  his  own  imaginations  or  in- 
tentions ;  but  I  admit  that  it  must  be  an 
act  done,  which  will  satisfy  vou  that  he 
entertained  such  opinions,  and  such  inten- 
tions, and  that  the  evidence  of  his  enter- 
teining  those  intentions  and  those  opinions 
will  be  found  bv  his  doing  some  act  in 
furtherance  of  the  object.    For  instance, 
supposing  that  a  man,  say  WiUiam  Sm^iih 
(yjSrien,  or  Mr.  Meagher,  should  establish 
a  provisional  government,  should   issue 
a  proclamation  apprising  the  public  of  the 
establishment  of  this  provisional  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  clearly  high  treason  in 
the  party  himself ;  but,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  plain,   if  the   proprietor   of  a 
newspaper,  with  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  should  publish  O'Brten'e  proclama- 
tion, in  order  to  induce  Uie  public  to  join 
with  O'Brien,  although  the  document  could 
not  profess  to  contain  the  sentimento  or 
opinions  of  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper p 
still  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  published  this  manifesto  in  further- 
ance  of  the  object  of  O'Brien,  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  man  himself  had  contem- 
plated or  intended  to  depose  the  Queen, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  finding  that  he 
had  done  this  particular  act  in  ftirtberanoe 
of  it. 
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[The  AHamey'O&nerid  alladed  to  MU- 
ckeC$  oonviction  of  treason  felony  in 
reepect  of  articles  pablisfaed  in  the  XfriUeA 
Iriahman.  A  fter  John  MUckeCs  conviction, 
the  prisoner  started  the  Irish  Felon  to 
carry  on  his  principles.] 

It  was  published  in  the  very  same  office 
in  which  Mr.  MitcheVs  paper  was  pre- 
viously published.  It  is  the  Irish  Felon, 
and  described  as  "the  successor  to  the 
United  Irishman,**  and  the  prisoner  regis- 
tered himself  under  the  Stamp  Act  as  the 
sole  propnetor,  publisher,  ana  printer. 

G^entleinen,  this  paper  as  I  stated,  was 

Jublished  for  the  first  time  on  the  24th  of 
une,  and  a  second  number  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  the  Ist  of  July.  It  was  on 
the  articles  contained  in  these  two  num- 
bers that  it  was  first  attempted  to  make 
him  amenable  to  justice.  The  warrant 
for  his  arrest  issued  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  Ist  of  July.  It  appears 
from  this  gentleman's  own  statement, 
that  he  thought  that,  if  he  was  not  tried 
in  the  month  of  July,  he  could  not  be 
tried  till  the  month  of  October,  and  he 
vainly  thought  that  the  month  of  October 
would  be  '"the  day  after  the  fair,"  that 
the  object  of  this  movement — ^the  object 
which  this  man  must  have  had,  not  merely 
in  the  publication  of  these  articles,  bnt  in 
the  establishment  of  this  paper,  which  he 
deei^ates  as  the  Feion — namely,  an  actual 
rebellion,  would  have  occurred.  Perhaps 
we  were  wrong  in  allowing  a  paper  with 
such  a  title  to  pollute  the  public  ear ;  but 
with  such  a  title,  and  in  such  a  place,  you 
can  have  no  doubt  that  this  paper  was 
published  and  established  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
all  that  we  hold  dear — our  lives  and  our 
liberties, 

[The  AUom^y- General -proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  article  '*  To  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  signed  "  John  Mariinn'*{a)l 

**  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that  all  the 
Repeal  parties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  co- 
operate in  taking  whatever  measures  nmy  seem 
to  them  just  and  effectual  for  obtaining  Irish 
national  independence.  .  .  .  But  I  could  not 
live  in  Ireland,  and  derive  my  means  of  life  as 
a  member  of  the  Irish  eommimity,  without  feel- 
ing a  dticen's  responsibility  in  Irish  pnblic 
a&irs.  And  those  responsibilities  involve  the 
guilt  of  national  robbery  and  murder— of  a 
system  which  arrays  the  classes  of  our  people 
against  each  other's  prosperity  and  very  lives, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  or  rather,  like  famishing 
sailors  on  a  wreck— of  the  debasement  and 
moral  min  of  a  people  endowed  by  God  with 
surpassing  resources  for  the  attainment  of 
human  happiness  and  human  dignity.  I  can- 
not be  loyal  to  a  system  of  meanness,  terror, 
and  corruption,  although  it  usurp  the  title  and 
assume  the  forms  of  a  *  government.'    So  long 

(a)  See  above,  p.  9S7.  • 


as  such  a  'government'  pxesumee  to  intuit 
and  injure  me,  and  those  in  whose  prosperity  I 
am  involved,  I  must  offer  it  aU  the  resistance  in 
my  power.  But  if  I  despaired  of  successful  re- 
sistance, I  would  certainly  remove  myself  from 
under  such  a  *  government's '  actual  authority." 
**  That  I  do  not  now  exile  myself,  is  a  proof 
that  I  hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  assist 
in  the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable 
tyranny  the  world  now  groans  under — ^the 
British  Imperial  system.*' 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  did  this  man  fancy  to  himself 
that  he  was  "to  witness  the  overthrow, 
and  assist  in  the  overthrow,"  of  the  British 
Imperial  system,  unless  by  having  re* 
coarse  to  levying  of  war  and  successful 
rebellion P  How  is  "the  overthrow"  to 
be  eiiected  without  involving  in  it  the 
depriving  her  Majesty  of  the  Grown  of 
this  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  P 

The  next  document  is  also  contained  in 
the  same  newspaper,  and  it  professes  to  be 
**  Mr.  Ldlor*8  Letter."  There  are  a  parcel 
of  intervening  articles  which  it  is  neces- 
sary  I  should  just  shortly  refer  to  without 
reading  at  length,  merely  to  show  the 
character  of  this  journal — ^merely  to  show 
what  I  arraign  as  the  object  that  gave  ex- 
istence to  this  one  of  these  many  docu- 
ments which  have  reduced  us  so  low,  and 
have  been  instrumental,  I  fully  believe,  in 
depriving  so  many  of  our  fellow-country- 
men of  life,  and  placing  others  in  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  are  now 
placed.  The  next  article  is  addressed  "  To 
the  Englishman,  calling  himself " 

BitU:  Pardon  me  for  interposing,  but 
we  intend  raising  an  objection  to  those 
articles  not  named  in  the  indictment 
being  read  in  evidence. 

Attorney' General  i  I  consider  I  am  en- 
titled to  give  them  in  evidence. 

FiQOT,  O.B. :  PerhajDS  the  general  scope 
and  nature  of  them  wul  be  sufficient. 

Attorney- G&neral :  My  lords,  I  proposed 
to  read  the  articles  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  not  being  given  in 
evidence  afterwards ;  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  but  what  may  be  quite  right. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  The  BoliGitor-OeneraJL  will 
have  full  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
them. 

Attorney'Generdl :  1  will  not  read  them 
in  detail.  It  is  material  in  this  view,  with- 
out reierence  to  the  precise  words  of  the 
articles  themselves,  to  state  the  nature 
and  the  headings  of  those  articles,  in 
order  to  bring  a  guiltjr  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  to  the  prisoner  here,  and  in 
order  to  show,  in  point  of  fact,  the  object 
for  which  this  paper  was  produced.  Im- 
mediately after  this  article,  which  is  signed 
by  John  Ma/rtin  himself,  the  next  article 
is  directed — 

**  To  the  Englifihman,  calling  himself  George 
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Waiiam  Fnderiek,  Eari  of  Clarendon,  Her 
MmJMty'B  Chief  Legal  Mniderer  and  Jaiy 
VwBkn  Qenenl  of  Ireland." 

It  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  person 
named  ThomoB  L&vin  B&illy.  It  conclades 
in  these  words, — 

"mj  lord  aniassin,  jonr  enemy  to  the  death, 
Thomas  DoTin  Beilly." 

and  it  is  dated  from  12,  Trinity  Street,  the 
office  of  the  IrUh  Fehm. 

The  next  doonment  is  one  that  I  must 
read  at  length,  becaose  it  is  one  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  in  the  indictment.  This 
doooment,  gentlemen,  parports  to  be 
"Mr.  Lcdor's  Letter,*'  addressed  "to 
the  editor  of  the  Iriih  Fdon'* ;  but 
it  shows  npon  the  face  of  it»  that 
it  was  not  to  be  pnblished  unless 
approved  of  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
papier.  In  addition  to  that  it  states 
the  terms  of  the  yjle  contract  that  had 
been  entered  int4}  between  Mr.  M(»rHn 
and  Mr.  Lalor;  and  it  states  the  terms, 
and  principles,  and  objects  with  which 
this  paper  was  to  be  pnblished,  the 
mode  in  which  theee  objeets  were  to  be 
obtained,  and  what  they  were  : 

**  Money  must  not  be  admitted  among  our 
objects  or  motiyes.  .  .  .  Tou  may  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  aware  of  all  its  necessity,  nor 
of  many  of  the  motiyes  and  grounds  on  which 
I  desire  to  haye  it  entered  as  an  article  of 
agreement  between  onrselyes,  and  between  us 
and  the  public.  In  a  letter  intended  for  publi- 
eadon  (if  yon  see  fit),  I  do  not  for  the  present 
think  proper  to  give  any  fidl  statement,  but  in 
ptirate  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
sstkfy  TOUT  mind  on  this  matter.  .  .  .  But 
sooie  or  us  haye  fitmilies-— we  may  perish  in  this 
enterprise—" 

What  lawful  enterprise  P  What  enter- 
prise consistent  with  a  man's  allowance 
was  it  that  he  was  likely  to  pensh  by 
.  entering  into  ?  What,  bat  that  of  war  or 
of  rebellion  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  country  P 

''and  what  of  them?  Leaye  them  to  God  and 
to  Ireland ;  or,  if  you  fear  to  trust  either,  then 
stay  at  home  and  let  others  do  the  work.  .  .  . 
And  for  my  own  part,  I  enter  it  with  the  hope 
and  determmation  to  make  it  an  armed  post,  a 
fortress  for  freedom  to  be,  perhaps,  taken  and 
re-taken  again,  and  yet  again ;  but  neyer  to  sur- 
render, nor  stoop  its  flag,  till  that  flag  shall  float 
aboye  a  liberated  nation.  Without  agree- 
ment as  to  our  objects  we  cannot  agree  on  the 
course  we  should  follow.  It  is  requisite  the 
paper  should  haye  hot  one  purpose ;  and  the 
pubiio  should  understand  what  that  purpose  is. 
Mine  is  not  to  repeal  the  Union,  nor  restore 
Eighty-two.  This  is  not  the  year  *S9,  this 
IS  the  year  '48.  For  Repeal  I  neyer  went  into 
<  agitation,'  and  will  not  go  into  '  iusorrectioD.' " 
It  is  plain  that  he  oontemplated  going 
into  insurrection  for  somathing  else ;  what 


that  something  else  wai  m  ara  not  at » 
loss  to  guess. 

<*  On  that  question  I  refuse  to  arm,  or  to  aet  in 
any  mode ;  and  the  eoontiy  refuses.  0*CcMuiell 
made  no  mistake  when  he  pronounced  it  not 
worth  the  price  of  one  drop  of  blood ;  and  for 
myself,  I  resret  it  was  not  left  in  the  hands  of 
Conciliation  Hall.  .  ..  If  I  am  to  stake  my 
life  and  fame,  it  must  assuredly  be  for  some- 
thing better  and  greater,  more  likely  to  last, 
more  likely  to  succeed,  and  better  worth  success. 
And  a  stronger  passion,  a  higher  purpose,  a 
nobler  and  more  needful  enterprise  is  ferment- 
ing in  tfie  hearts  of  the  peofde.  A  mightier 
questioB  nM>yes  Iraland  to-day  than  that  of 
merely  repealing  the  Act  of  Union.  Not  the 
oonstitntion  that  Tone  died  to  abolish,  bat  the 
constitution  that  Tone  disd  to  ebtain— independr 
enee,  full  and  absolute  independence,  for  this 
island,  and  for  eyery  man  within  this  inland, 
into  no  moyement  that  would  leave  an  enemy's 
garrison  in  possession  of  all  our  lands ;  masters 
of  our  liberties,  our  liyes,  and  all  our  means  of 
life  and  happiness — ^into  no  such  movement  will 
a  single  man  of  the  gray-coats  enter  with  an 
armed  hand,  whatever  the  town  population  may 
do.  On  a  wider  fightiog-field,  with  stronger 
positions  and  greater  resources  than  are  afforded 
by  the  paltry  question  of  Repeal,  must  we  oloee 
for  our  final  struggle  with  Sngland,  or  shik 
and  surrender.  Ireland  her  own — irelaad  her 
own,  and  sU  therefai,  from  the  sod  to  the  sky. 
The  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  peof^  of  Irelaad,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  God  alone  who  gave  it — 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  hetra  for 
ever,  without  suit  or  service,  fiuth  or  fealty,  rent 
or  render  to  any  power  under  heaven. 

**  Not  to  rep^l  the  Union,  then,  but  to  repeal 
the  conquest, — ^uot  to  disturb  or  dismantle  the 
empire,  but  to  abolish  it  utterly  for  ever,— not 
to  &11  back  on  '82,  but  act  up  to  '48,— not  to 
resume  or  restore  an  old  constitution,  but  to 
found  a  new  nation,  and  raise  up  a  free  people, 
and  strong  as  well  as  free,  and  secure  as  well  as 
strong,  based  on  a  peasan^  rooted  like  rocks 
in  the  soil  of  the  land, — ^this  is  my  object,  as  I 
hope  it  is  yourv ;  and  this,  you  msy  he  asswppxi, 
is  the  easier,  as  it  is  the  noUer  and  the  more 
pressing  enterprise. 

"For  Rep^,  all  the  moral  means  at  our 
disposal  have  in  turns  been  used,  abused,  and 
abuidoned.  All  the  military  means  it  can  com- 
mand will  fail  us  utterly.  Compare  the  two 
questions.  Bepeal  would  require  a  national 
organization  ;  a  central  representative  authority, 
formally  convened,  formally  elected;  a  regular 
army,  a  n^lated  war  of  concerted  action  and 
combined  movement  When  shall  wo  have 
them?  Where  is  your  National  Council  of 
Three  Hundred?  Where  is  your  National 
Guard  of  Three  Hundred  Thousand?  On  Re- 
peal, Ireland,  of  necessity,  should  resolve  and 
act  (tf  the  kingdom^  all  together,  linked  and  led; 
and  if  beaten  in  the  kingdom,  there  would  be 
nothiDff  to  fall  back  upon.  She  could  not 
possib^  act  by  parishes.  To  club  and  arm 
would  not  be  enough,  or,  rather,  it  would  be 
nothing;  and  for  Bepeal  alone  Ireland  will 
neither  olub  nor  arm.    The  towns  only  will  do 
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40.  A  Be|Mal>*wtr  wo«ld  probably  be  the  ligbt 
and  defeat  of  a  single  field-day ;  or,  if  piotraeted, 
it  would  be  a  mere  game  of  chess — and  England, 
be  assoTed,  would  iMat  yon  in  a  game  of  chess. 
On  the  other  question  all  oirenmstances  differ, 
as  I  oonld  easily  show  you.  But  I  have  gone 
into  this  portion  of  the  subject  prematarely  and 
unawares,  and  here  I  stop^being  reluctant, 
besides,  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty's  legal  and  military  adrisers.  .  .  . 
I  ?rant  to  ally  the  town  and  the  country.  Be- 
peal  is  the  question  of  the  town  population;  the 
land-tenure  question  is  that  of  the  country 
peasantry;  both  combined,  taking  each  in  its 
full  extent  and  efilcaey,  form  the  question  of 
Ireland—her  question  for  the  battle-^y. 

"The  principle  I  state,  and  mean  to  stand 
upon,  is  this,  that  the  entire  ownership  of  Ire- 
land, moral  and  material,  up  to  the  sun,  and 
down  to  the  centre,  is  vested  of  right  in  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  that  they,  and  none  but  they, 
are  the  land-owners  and  law-makers  of  this 
island ;  that  all  laws  are  null  and  void  not  made 
by  them,  and  aU  titles  to  Itind  invalid  not  con- 
ferred or  confirmed  by  them;  and  that  this  full 
right  of  ownership  may  and  ought  to  be  asserted 
and  enforced  by  any  and  all  means  which  God 
has  put  in  the  power  of  man.  In  other,  if  not 
phdner  words,  I  hold  and  maintain  that  the 
entire  soil  of  a  country  belongs  of  right  to  the 
entire  people  of  that  country,  and  is  the  rightful 
property,  not  of  any  one  class,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large,  in  full  effective  possession,  to  let  to 

whom  they  will A  people  whose 

lands  and  lives  are  thus  in  the  keeping  and 
custody  of  others,  instead  of  in  their  own,  are 
not  in  a  position  of  common  safety.  The  Irish 
famine  of '46  is  example  and  proof.  The  com 
crops  were  sufficient  to  feed  the  island.  Bat 
the  landlords  tpould  have  their  rents,  in  spite  of 
famine,  and  defiance  of  fever.  They  took  the 
whole  harvest,  and  left  hunger  to  those  who 
raised  it.  Had  the  people  of  Ireland  been  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  not  a  human  creature  would 
have  died  of  hunger,  nor  the  failure  of  the 
potato  been  considered  a  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence  It  is    a   mere    question 

between  a  people  and  a  class, — ^between  a  people 
(if  eight  millions  and  a  class  of  eight  thousand. 
They  or  we  must  quit  this  island."    .    .     . 

Kow,  ffentlemen,  let  me  aak,  is  there 
much  difooiilly  in  asserting  that  the  first 
reBQlt  of  this  nallncinaiion  of  a  republic  is 
this,  all  the  landis,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
the  result  of  honest  industry  or  otherwise, 
and  I  suppose  including  all  valuable  pro- 
perty, are  at  onoe  to  become  forfeited  by 
midividaals,  and  all  to  become  the  properly 
of  the  state,  with,  I  suppose,  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  journals,  tne  directors  as 
to  the  coorse  it  is  to  take.  All  proprietors 
and  property  at  onoe  to  be  forfeited — at 
once,  gentlemen,  to  be  vested  in  tiie  state. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  settlement  of  title. 
We  are  no  longer  to  hold  onr  proper^  by 
those  title-deeds  which  we  spent  onr  Uvee 
lA  acquiring ;  the  money  with  which  we 
porohfMed— 4hey  are  all  forthwith  to  be 
sacrificed  at  this  slurine^  erected  by  these 


peeiple ;  and  no  man  is  to  retain,  unlesB  he 
earns  a  new  title,  by  being  goiltj  of  what, 
as  we  are  now  sitnated,  amonnts  to  treason. 

He  will  make  war  for  this.  He  will  not 
do  it  for  Bepeal,  which  is  impracticable ; 
but  he  will  do  it  for  this,  for  establishing 
such  a  goyernment  and  snoh  a  state  of 
thines  in  Ireland,  that  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  should  at  once  become  the 
proper^  of  this  new  state,  to  be  portioned 
out,  ana  I  should  suppose  rather  liberally, 
to  those  who  have  been  the  original 
fomenters  and  original  concoctors  of  this 
new  state  of  things.  This  was  the  bargain 
of  profit  and  loss,  by  which  the  conductors 
of  this  newspaper  were  to  give  up  the  pre- 
sent gain  that  was  to  be  made  by  a  paltry 
newspaper  for  some  two  or  three  months, 
to  give  them  a  larger  claim  to  the  forfeited 
estates,  which  were  to  be  the  result  of 
"  this  great  national  enterprise." 

That  is  the  manifesto  written  by  Mr. 
Lalor  to  Mr.  Martin,  but  not  to  be  pub- 
lished unless  i£r.  Martin  approved  of  it. 
Mr,  Martin  was  to  exercise  Lis  own  dis- 
cretion. If  he  published  it,  it  was  an 
announcement  to  the  public  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  paper  —it  was,  in  other  words, 
the  prospectus  upon  which  the  following 
nunibers  of  this  paper  were  to  be  conduc- 
ted. And  we  fina  ail  through  the  numbers 
of  this  paper,  from  first  day  to  last,  contri- 
butions purporting  to  come  from  the  same 
"JameaF.JMorJ* 

[The  il/forn^- (General  proceeded  to  read 
and  comment  on  the  article  in  the  paper 
of  July  Ist— ••  The  Felon  Club.  "—1 

*'  We  bold  the  present  existing  Government 
of  this  island,  and  all  existing  rights  of  property 
in'our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyranny, 
and  to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  effect ;  and 
our  purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose 
our  lives  in  the  attempt.  The  right  founded  on 
conquest,  and  afllrmed  by  laws  made  by  the 
conquerors  themselves,  we  regard  as  no  other 
than  the  right  of  the  robber  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
owe  no  obedience  to  laws  enacted  by  another 
nation  without  our  assent ;  nor  respect  to  as- 
sumed ri^ts  of  property  which  are  starving  and 
exterminating  onr  peo^.  The  present  nlva- 
tion  and  future  security  of  this  country  reqnue 
that  the  English  Government  should  at  onee  be 
abolished,  imd  the  English  ^prrisoo  of  landlords 
instantly  expelled.  ^Necessity  demands  it,-— the 
great  necesmty  of  self-defence.  Self-defence — 
self-protection — ^it  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and" 
the  first  duty  of  man.  We  reftise  all  appeal  to 
the  English  Parliament  to  abolish  itself.  We 
will  not  appeal  against  the  robber  to  the  robber's 
den,  nor  against  the  landlord  to  a  Parliament  of 
landlords.  We  advise  the  people  to  organize 
and  arm  at  once  in  their  own  defence.  We  mean 
to  assist  them ;  and  to  set  example  by  organis- 
ing and  arming  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  have  deter- 
mined to  set  about  creating,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  a  military  organisatton,  of  which  the 
PeUm  ofloe  shaA  be  the  eeatie  and  eitadeL'' 
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Now  let  me  ask  how  is  the  FeUm  office 
to  be  the  centre  and  the  citadel  of  this 
armed  military  organisation,  withonb  the 
knowledge,  consent,  and  sanction  of  John 
Ma/riin,who  swears  himself  to  be  the  "  sole 
proprietor"  of  that  establishment,  the 
"  sole  publisher,"  and  the  "  sole  Iprinter 
and  condnctor  "  of  this  journal  containing 
tiiese  passages  P 

**  As  oor  first  step  of  proceeding,  we  are  now 
founding  a  dub  which  it  is  intended  shall  con- 
sist of  one,  two,  or  more  persons  from  each 
parish  throoghoat  Ireland,  who  are  to  be  in 
immediate  connexion  and  correspondence  with 
this  office 

"Any  one  who  is  qnalified  to  form  or 
lead  a  company  or  a  section  of  pikemen,  or 
who  is  willing  to  head  a  forlorn  hope, — or  who 
is  able  to  address  a  public  meeting,  or  who  is 
competent  to  write  a  paragraph  fit  to  appear  in 
print — any  and  every  such  person  will  be  gladly 
recelYed  as  a  member,  and  welcomed  as  a  friend 
and  comrade." 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  for  what  puroose, 
except  the  purpose  of  levying  war,  diet  this 
gentleman  want,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of 
qualification,  that  the  party  should  bo 
qualified  "  to  lead  a  company  or  a  section 
of  pikemen  P"  For  what  purpose  were 
these  pikemen  to  be  put  into  sections  and 
companies,  except  the  one  purpose  of  using 
pikes  ag^ainst  those  who  might  not  be  dis- 
posed to  join  in  this  general  confiscation 
of  property  P  or  for  what  purpose  were 
they  necessarily  to  have  leaders  **  to  head 
a  forlorn  hope  r  *'  We  all  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  forlorn  hope. 

"  We  earnestly  request  that  every  man  in  Ire- 
land who  desires  to  enrol  himself  with  us  as  a 
colleague  and  comrade,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Felon  Club,  will  signify  his  wish  by  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  provisional  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph 
Brennan,  <  Felon '  Office,  12,  Trinity  Street. 

"  Until  we  have  obtained  at  least  500  members 
we  are  resolved  not  to  make  another  step  in  ad- 
vance. If  Ireland  have  not  enough  of  confidence 
in  us,  or  of  heroism  within  hers^,  to  furnish  at 
least  one  member  from  each  parish,  we  may  just 
as  well  pull  down  our  banner  at  once,  furl  it  up 
in  a  comer,  or  fling  it  in  the  dust." 

This  proTisional  secretary  accordingly 
commences  forthwith  upon  his  duty; 
because  the  yery  first  thing  he  does  in  the 
yery  next  article  in  the  same  paper,  is 
writing  his  address,  as  proyisional  secre- 
tary, to  the  members  of  these  clubs. 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  are  idle,  when  industry 
would  be  most  effective?  The  long-talked-of 
harvest  is  approaching,  and  I  ask  you  are  you 
prepared  to  reap  U  f  Why  is  it  that  the  ring  of 
the  rifle,  which  made  pleasant  music  in  every 
town  and  every  village  two  months  ago,  is  silent 
now  ?  Are  your  smiths  working  at  horse-shoes 
and  ploughshares  once  more?  and  are  we  to 
have  another  year  in  which  patient  and  perse- 
\'ering  labour  shall  steal  her  riches  fit>m  the 
earth  to  minister  to  easy  and  luxorioos  iudo- 


I  lence  ?  Just  think  of  it.  Are  we  to  have 
I  another  year  of  Soyer  sonps  and  Skibbereen 
'  corpses,  of  foreign  arms  and  home  extortion,  of 
paupers  choking  in  crammed  workhouses,  and 
skeletons  ministering  at  public  works,  of  faonine 
eating  the  flesh  off  our  bones,  and  fever  rotting 
the  blood  in  our  veins,  of  ministerial  oongratn* 
lations  on  our  forbearance,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  world  for  our  cowardice?  Are  we,  who 
stand  at  this  hour  on  the  graves  of  two  million 
murdered  men,  who  till  a  soil  which  has  been 
enriched,  year  after  year,  by  whole  tons  of  bone 
manure ;  who  have  seen  our  brethren  fall  round 
us  in  thousands,  like  the  ranks  of  Sennacherib, 
without  a  blow  being  struck  to  avenge  them— 
are  we,  the  survivors  who  have  chaneed  to  leap 
the  chasm,  and  still  hang  clinging  to  the  brink, 
to  fold  our  arms  in  listless  despair,  and  when  the 
decree  of  death  is  issued  against  us,  to  bow  oar 
heads  in  resignation,  and  say,  Amen  ?  Or  will 
the  thing  be  really  finished  this  year  ?  Decide, 
and  that  immediately,  for  your  time  is  but 
short 

<<  The  road  before  you,  which  leads  to  the 
Promised  Land,  is  broad  and  plain.  Your  mareh 
must  be  swift,  for  death  is  your  pursuer.  Your 
onward  course  must  be  rapid  as  an  arrow's 
fiight,  and  when  a  Red  Sea  crosses  your  path, 
fear  not,  but  enter,  for  you  will  pass  in  safety. 
He  who  falters  is  a  suicide.'' 

That  "  red  sea,"  I  suppose,  means  the 
blood  by  which  it  was  contemplated  our 
country  was  to  be  deluged,  and  through 
which  we  were  to  wade  to  this  desired 
republic. 

**  My  friends,  I  fear  for  you  much,  not  he- 
cause  you  want  courage,  but  because  you  want 
decision.    If  the  blow  be  once  struck,  I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  follow  it  up  ;  but  I  tremble  lest 
you  may  let  the  time  for  striking  it  pass  over. 
If  you  lose  an  opportunity  you  rivet  your  chains 
more  closely  than  if  you  never  got  that  oppor- 
tunity.   You  have  spent  much  of  '48  in  re- 
gretting '43.    Take  care  that  your  children  will 
not  curse  you  for  disregarding  the  hours  that  are 
passing  now.    The  death-knell  of  many  a  people 
was  heard  when  the  words  *too  late'    were 
spoken.     In  summer  we  say,  wait  for  autumn ; 
take  care,  lest  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring. 
When  is  an  opportunity  of  use  ? — when  you  are 
prepared  to  avail  yourselves  of  it.    You,  or  at 
all  events,  your  leaders,  call  this  coming  harvest 
'an  opportunity.'    Are  th^  prepar^  to  ad- 
vance, and  are  you  prepared  to  follow?    Jjet 
them  think  well  on  it,  for  the  sin  of  murder  will 
be  on  their  souls  if  they  shrink  ;  let  you  think 
well  of  it,  for  if  you  falter,  the  Lord  in  his  jus- 
tice, will  appoint  you  the  suicide's  helL     Better 
to  die  on  your  foemen*s  bayonets  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  than  to  live  another  year  like  the  last 
in  a  rotting  province." 

[The  AUom&U'Oenerdl  then  read  pas- 
sages from  an  address  to  the  Confederate 
Bepeal  Clubs  of  Ireland,  which  LaZor- 
stated  had  been  sent  by  him,  for  ciron.. 
lation,  to  one  of  the  leading  membors  of 
the  federation,  in  January  1847,  and 
now  published  unaltered :  ] 
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**  Eren  had  yon  thone  means,  or  if  you  eoald 
create  them — ^if  yon  had  at  command  the  whole 
militHry  power  of  the  people,  and  the  fall  means 
of  a  popular  armament,  I  say  you  cannot  use 
them  witii  effect  on  the  question  of  Repeal.  To 
make  it  successful,  your  fight  must  he  a  defen- 
sive one.  The  force  of  England  is  entrenched 
vxA  fortified.  You  must  draw  it  out  of  position ; 
hreak  np  its  mass ;  hreak  its  trained  line  of 
march  and  manoeuTr^— its  equal  step  and  serried 
array.  You  cannot  organise,  or  train,  or  disci- 
pline you  own  force  to  any  point  of  efficiency. 
You  must  therefore  disorganize,  and  untrain, 
and  undiscipline  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  not 
alone  must  you  unsoldier — ^you  must  unqfficer  it 
also ;  nallify  its  tactique  and  strategy,  as  well  as 
its  discipline ;  decompose  the  science  and  sys- 
tem of  war,  and  resolve  them  into  their  first 
elements." 

Then  he  gays  : — 

"  Its  practical  assertion  forms  the  third  mode 
of  action  which  this  country  might  have  recourse 
to;  and  consists: — 

"I.  In  refusal  of  ohedience  to  usurped  au- 
thority. 

"  II.  In  maintaining  and  defending  such  re- 
Aisal  of  ohedience. 

**  III.  In  resisting  erery  attempt  to  exercise 
such  usurped  authority,  and  every  proceeding 
adopted  to  enforce  ohedience. 

**  IV.  In  taking  quiet  andpeaceahle  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  goyerament,  and 
in  proceeding  qnietl;f  to  exercise  them. 

<*  y.  In  mamtaining  and  defending  the  exer- 
cise of  such  rights  and  powers,  should  it  he 
attacked. 

"  9.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  name  for  this 
system  of  means,  and,  for  want  of  a  hetter,  I  may 
cidl  it  moral  innurrection.  The  difference  he- 
tween  it  and  true  miiitary  insurrection  amounts 
to  nothing  more,  in  practical  effect,  than  the 
difference  hetween  the  defensive  and  the  aggres- 
sive use  of  physical  force — •  difference,  how- 
ever,  which  is  ofteu  important,  whether  as  re- 
gards moral  right  or  mechanical  efficacy. 

"  10.  As  an  instrument  for  effecting  Repeal, 
this  class  of  means  is  liahletothe  fatal  objection 
stated  against  the  preceding  class.  The  right  of 
moral  insurrection  is  worthless  without  a  mili- 
tary force  to  sustain  it,  and  unless  you  be  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  use  that  force.  On  the 
question  of  Repeal  yovL  have  no  6uch  force. 
That  question  is  too  far  atoay  from  the  hearts  of 
the  peasantry.  They  do  not  feel,  and  scarcely 
understand  it.  They  may  he  brought  to  see  its 
light,  hut  never  to  feel  its  heat.  Other  circum- 
stances, too,  render  the  right  not  available  in 
favour  of  Repeal.  You  never  could  organize 
such  an  insurrection  on  that  question.  The 
practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  of  two 
parts: — 

"  I.  Abolition  of  British  government. 

"  II.  Forwalum  of  a  national  one." 

He  proceeds : — 

'<How  are  you  to  proceed  to  accomplish  the 
former— how  are  you  to  proceed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  British  Goveniment  ?  " 


li  WM  by  a  general  refasal  to  obey  the 
existing  laws.    Then  the  next  is : — 

"  If  those  men  could  now  at  length  be  brought 
to  adopt  and  acknowledge  Ireland  as  their  own 
mother  country,  and  to  give  you  their  adhesion 
and  support,  this  latter  mode  of  moral  insur- 
rection might  be  put  in  action  with  success. 

<'  19.  For  a  revolution  is  beginning  to  begin 
which  will  leave  Ireland  without  a  people,  unless 
it  be  met  and  conquered  by  a  revolution  which 
will  leave  it  without  landlords.  The  operation 
of  this  terrible  famine  will  turn  half  the  small 
tillage-farmers — the  sole  strength  and  hope  of 
this  island — ^into  mere  labourers  working  for 
wages.  The  operation  of  the  measure  of  re- 
pealing the  com  duties  ^rendered  more  sure 
and  speedy  by  the  present  sudden  increase  of  de- 
mand for  foreign  com — will  leave  landless  the 
remainder.  Heretofore  tillage  land  has  been 
able  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  grass  land. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  the  reverse, — more  espe- 
cially should  the  potato  have  finally  failed  or 
disappeared.  The  only  bar  that  existed  to  the 
universal  removal  of  the  small  tillage-farmer — ^the 
landlord's  own  personal  interest  in  retainmg  him 
-—is  now  ^ne.  The  result  is  no  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  even  if  it  were  doubtful  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against.  Else  will  Ireland  lose  the  only 
weapon  she  possesses  that  could  conquer  or  cow 
the  English  Government; — else,  too,  will  she 
cease  to  have  a  people — for  a  population  of 
pauperized  labourers  is  not  a  people.  I  fear  the 
English  Grovernment,  and  that  English  garrison 
who  say  they  own  our  soil,  have  a  full  view  of 
their  opportunity,  and  are  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

These  publications  appeared  on  June  24 
and  July  1. 

Immediately  after  the  1st  of  July  the 
present  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  Mr.  Martin  for  these  publications. 
Now  I  submit  that  Mr.  Mwrtiim'e  own 
conduct  subsequent  to  his  arrest,  is  clear 
evidence  of  adoption  by  him  of  each 
and  every  of  these  articles.  In  his  evi- 
dence, the  constable  who  made  the  in- 
formation stated  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  registered  proprietor  of  this  news- 
paper; that  he  had  read  these  articles, 
for  instance,  *'Mr.  Lalor*8  Letter"  in 
the  first  paper;  "The  First  Step— The 
Felon  Olub,'^  the  letter  "  To  the  Confede- 
rate and  Repeal  Clubs."  The  moment 
Mr.  Martin  heard  the  headings  of  these 
articles  read,  he  says,  •*  Oh,  sir,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  read  them.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  articles—I  know  them  by  the 
headings ;  they  are  published  in  my  paper, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  their  publica- 
tion." There  is  no  statement  that  they 
had  been  in  his  newspaper  without  his 
knowledge — ^no  statement  that  ho  was  not 
aware  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  them,  and 
held  himself  responsible  for  them. 

That  is  not  all.  He  still  continued  to 
be  the  responsible  person  for  everything 
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uontained  in  this  paper.  He  wrote  him- 
self from  the  prieon  for  the  paper  $  and  ia 
the  namber  or  the  22nd  of  July  there  is  a 
letter  profeasing  to  come  from  Mr.  McurHn 
himself.  Afler  he  was  in  prison  he  allows 
the  paper  to  be  published  containing  arti- 
cles purporting  to  be  written,  some  of 
them  by  Mr.  Lahr,  and  some  of  them  by 
Mr.  Brennan;  but  knowing  that  these 
were  the  persons,  if  I  may  at  all  antici- 
pate the  defence,  who  had  led  him  into  this 
scrape,  he  further  adopts  their  acts.  From 
the  prison,  and  in  the  prison,  he  signs 
copies  of  the  subsequent  numbers  of  this 
newspaper;  regularly  sends  them,  with 
his  own  name  and  signature  attached,  to 
the  Stamp  Office. 

Well,  gentlemen,  on  the  15th  of  July  is 
published  an  article  headed  "  The  Crown- 
ing of  Felony,*'  which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  paper,  and  every  word 
of  which  ia  material.  It  purports  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Brennant  who  was  the  secre- 
tary of  these  clubs — a  proyisional  secre- 
tary— whose  office  was  at  the  Felon  office. 
He  says : — 

**!!  i9  n  great  wrestle  this — ^between  the 
'  authorities '  and  the  <  felons '  of  Ireland.  The 
Sffair,  howeyer,  is  now  put  in  the  true  light.  It 
is  a  struggle  in  which  one  iiiic#/  fall  before  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  truce,  no  parley,  no 
oompromise.  Either  <  authority/  in  Ireland, 
with  its  long  following  of  Lord  laentenants  and 
deiectiyes,  police-constables  and  prisons,  must 
cry  craven,  with  kuee  to  earth,  or  *  felony  '  shall 
hare  its  voice  stifled  for  ever,  and  its  Hmbs 
chained  with  the  heaviest  chains,  and  its  flesh 
blackened  by  the  taskmaster's  blows.  There 
can  be  no  quarter.  The  time  has  ^one  by  when 
we  could  keep  down  the  hate  which  was  bnm- 
ing  our  hearts,  and  in  whispering  humbleness 
beg  for  mercy,  and  when  our  rulers  could  afford 
to  scorn  our  petitions,  and  mock  at  our  npiritless 
misery.  The  soul  of  this  land  is  roused— its 
blood  is  up— its  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe, 
and  never  will  that  grasp  unloose,  until  its  ear 
driuks  in  the  death -groan. 

'*  We  are  not  *  loyal,'  we  have  no  particular 
partiality  for  our  'Queen,'  we  don't  care  a 
fhu;tion  for  *  Prince  Albert,'  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  '  Boyal  Family,'  we  bate  English 
*  Government '  and  English  *  law '—Clarendons 
and  Blaokbumes — we  are  '  rebels,'  ay,  desperate 
'  rebels '  and  *  felons ' — thorough-going  '  felons ' 
— heart  and  soul,  every  one  of  us.  The  cry, 
'  Give  the  word,  sir,'  which  was  lately  heard  in 
Waterfoid,  was  the  dirge  of  *  loyalty.'  Dig  a 
^rave  for  it,  encoiBn  it,  write  over  it  requUscat 
in  pace,  and  have  masses  said  for  its  soul ! 

**  Irish  politics  may  now  be  fairly  reduced  to 
this  :— 

'"Authority '  must  squelch  *  felony,'  or '  felony ' 
must  f^iie/cA '  authority.'  .  .  .  If  there  be  many, 
cowards  amongst  us,  which  I  believe  not,  we 
can,  Mt  all  events,  select  a  Leonidas  band,  and 
make  a  new  Thermopyls. 

*<  War  is  proclaimed,  and  until  it  commence, 
we  aiiiai  spend  our  time  in  preparation.    Felons  I 


of  Ireland  I  arm,  and  that  immfdmtely  I  Tbe 
breathing  sptoe,  before  you  must  cloee  with  you? 
foemen,  is  brief  indeed,  and  yon  mosi  treasure 
every  minute.  If  you  fall,  remember  it  is  nobfe 
to  die  with  a  broken  or  a  reddened  weapon  in 
our  hands. 
**  ABM  !  »<  JosxFH  Bbbnjt Air." 

I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  this  article 
was  written  while  Mr.  Martin  was  in  pri* 
son.  Whether  it  was  written  by  Brennam 
or  Martin  himself  I  do  not  know;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  Martin  has  adopted  it 
as  his  own;  that  he  has  signed  with  his 
name,  '*  John  Martin,"  the  newspaper 
containing  this  article,  thereby  publishing 
it,  giving  it  publicity,  and  stamping  it 
with  his  name.  Whether  Brennan  is  to 
be  produced  as  a  witness  I  know  not. 
Brennan  may  state  that,  he  is  the  writer. 
He  will  not  state,  nor  can  he  state,  that  it 
was  not  written  with  the  knowledge,  sanc- 
tion, or  approbation  of  Mr.  Martin.  He 
cannot  state  that  it  was  not  published  by 
the  direction  and  with  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Martin.  It  has  the  stamp  of  his  written 
name  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  gentleman, 
I  say  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  that 
he  who  does  so  must  be  responsible  for  the 
consequence  of  his  acts.  There  are  other 
articles  in  the  same  paper,  but  that  is  the 
only  article  in  the  indictment  from  the 
papor  of  the  15th  of  July.  There  are  a 
parcel  of  others  in  it,  and  they  are  of  the 
same  character. 

The  next,  gentlemen,  is  the  number  of 
the  22nd  July,  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  was  the  last  number  of  this  news- 
paper ;  because,  so  long  as  it  was  in  exis- 
tence, so  long  did  it  afford  food  and  mate- 
riaU  for  this  indictment.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  first  article  on  which  we  roly  in  this 
newspaper  of  the  22nd  of  July,  purports, 
I  think,  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Martin  him- 
self;  it  has  not  his  name  at  length,  but 
contains  his  initials, "  J.  M."  It  is  headed 
"  Prerention  of  Grime  and  Outrage." 

"To  the  members  of  the  Bepeal  dubs. 
Brother  Irishmen — ^I  address  you,  it  may  be  for 
the  last  time.  WhUe  yet  I  have  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  you,  let  me 
offer  you  my  advice  as  to  the  posidou  you  ought 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  prodamatimu  directed 
against  you  and  a^nst  Ireland  by  the  foreign 
tyrants.  My  advice  is,  shortly,  that  you  stand 
to  your  anns.  Stand  to  your  arms  I  Attack  no 
nuin  or  men — offend  no  man  or  men ;  offer  for- 
giveness, and  peace,  and  brotherhood  to  aJl 
your  countrymen — even  to  those  of  the  foreign 
faction ;  be  calm  and  patient  with  the  very 
officials  of  the  English  tyraimy;  but  stand  to 
your  arms  /—defend  your  lives — vindicate  your 
rights  as  men,  and  the  rights  of  our  dear  native 
land.  Oh  I  as  you  have  the  spirit  of  men  to 
revolt  against  our  country's  shame  and  slavery 
—the  hearts  of  men,  to  feel  for  other  people's 
misery— «s  you  love  jostlee-aBd  bale  oppteesioa 
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— «  7<m  love  and  temt  Ihe  6oi>  of  wkose 
ri^itoouB  deereeB  BaritHh  rale  in  Irdatad  is  a 
dtfe  ▼kdation— stand  firm,  and  yield  not  an  inoh 
of  ground  to  the  threats  and  rage  of  oar 
aktfmed  tyrants  !  Let  them  menace  yon  with 
the  hulks  or  the  gibhet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  yoar  love  to  Ireland.  Let  them  threaten 
to  mow  you  down  with  grape  sliot  as  they  have 
massacred  your  kindred  with  famine  and  plague. 
Spurn  their  brutal  'Acts  of  Parliament' — 
trample  upon  their  lying  proclamations — fear 
them  not !  The  work  you  hare  undertaken  is 
to  overthrow  and  utterly  destroy  English 
dominion  in  Ireland.  That  work  must  be 
done ! 

« Though  hundreds  of  us  be  torn  from  our 
familiet,  and  from  the  free  air,  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  enemy's  dwigeone,  or  sent  in  chains  to  his 
felon  islands  —  though  thousands  ol  us  be 
bulchered  by  the  enemy's  cannon  and  bayonets, 
and  our  streets  and  native  fields  be  purpled 
with  our  blood — never  shall  the  struggle  for 
Irish  freedom  cease  but  with  the  destruction  of 
that  monstrous  system  of  base  and  murderous 
tyranny,  or  with  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Irish  people !  Oh  I  dear  countrymen  I  let  not 
your  hearts  quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  mili- 
tary preparations — of  40,0j0  human  machines 
arranged  with  their  weapons  of  death  to  butcher 
you  on  your  own  land  for  the  crime  of  loving 
your  own  land  t  '  With  the  oppressor  there  is 
power,'  But  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  will 
fight  in  your  defence.  Think  of  the  famine- 
maseacre-^of  the  famine  murders  perpetrated 
every  day — of  the  thousands  of  fomilies  driren, 
houseless  and  desperate,  to  ruin-*of  the  millions 
of  yoor  kindred  compelled  to  a  life  of  degrade^ 
tioo,  vice,  and  crime — excluded  from  all  the 
benefits  of  civilization,  and  exposed  to  all  its 
evils— children  born  into  misery,  for  want  of 
fiiod  stunted  in  their  growth  of  both  mind  and 
body — a  nee  whose  normal  condition  b  disease 
of  mind  and  body — ^more  wretched  than  savages 
for  wanting  the  happy  ignorance  of  savages  I 
Think  of  the  canker  of  hatred  between  class  and 
class,  and  sect  and  sect,  which  is  continually 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  our  nation !  Think  of 
all  the  shame,  and  suffering,  and  sin  of  Iriwh 
slareryl  And  when  the  'Government'  gaog, 
who  have  done  all  this  wickedness,  prepare  to 
assail  you  with  their  butchering  knives,  that 
when  you  are  slaughtered  they  may  carry  on 
their  work  of  desolation  nndisturbed, — stand  to 
vonr  arms  I — resist  to  the  death  I — better  a 
hundred  thousand  bloody  deaths,  than  to  leave 
Irehind  another  year  disarmed,  cowed,  and 
defenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  that  fiendish 
despotism  I 

"Our  most  suffering,  roost  j^atient  people, 
have  long  humbly  prayed  the  rulmg  faction  for 
leave  to  live  by  honest  industry  on  their  own 
land.  We  have  claimed  Ireland  for  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  and  our  'rulers '  call  that  'pillage.' 
We  have  begged  that  the  produce  of  Ireland 
shall  sustain  tl^  lives  of  the  Irish  people ;  and 
that  our '  rulers '  call '  massacre.'  We  have  en- 
treated the  Irish  landlords  to  aet  as  Irishmen — 
to  eojoy  the  pride  and  honour  of  their  social 
positioBw  bnt  to  deserve  the  eigoj^nent  by  per- 
fotauD^  its  da4e»— to  receive  their  lentf^  and 


revel  in  their  wealth,  but  to  see  that  all  the 
resources  of  Ireland,  natural  and  moral,  sob- 
serve  the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people.  And 
most  of  our  landlords  accuse  us  of  robbery ; 
'  for,'  say  they, '  we  are  English — we  have  no 
part  with  the  Irish — ^'Ireland  for  the  Irish' — 
excludes  us.' 

"  And  now,  our  '  Government '  finds  that  its 
corruption — its  buying  the  souls  of  our  '  gentle- 
men' by  patronage  and  public  money — its 
fraudulent  practices  with  our  courts  of  justice  <- 
its  *  laws '  against  uttering  the  truth^ts  40,000 
soldiers  and  police — all  the  prestige  of  its  im- 
perial name-^all  the  terror  of  its  power — cannot 
prevail  to  keep  Ireland  much  longer  in  slavery, 
unless  your  arms  be  taken  away.  Therefore, 
dear  countrymen,  as  yon  love  Ireland,  keep  your 
arms!  "J.  M." 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
alleged  or  suggested  that  that  letter  was 
not  the  prodnction  of  John  Martin.  If  it 
be,  it  oannot  be  doubted  that,  at  all. 
events,  at  that  time  he  was  aware  of  what 
had  been  previously  published  in  his  news- 
paper— all  these  articles  for  which  ho  was 
then  amenable.  Gentlemen,  if  anything 
slionld  turn  on  this  particular  article,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  say  for  what  purpose 
and  with  what  object  be  advised  the  people 
to  **  stand  to  their  arms,"  or  to  keep  their 
arms.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the 
fact,  although  this  document,  pressing  the 
standing  to  their  arms,  might  not  in  it-self 
contain  a  full  expression — a  full  confeaaion 
of  faith,  like  some  of  the  eaiiier  ducu- 
mente  in  this  oaae — ^if  you  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  was  advice  given  to 
these  people  to  keep  their  arms,  to  disobey 
the  law  which  requires  them  to  surrender 
their  arms — if  you  believe  that  this  was 
done  in  furtherance  and  for  the  object  of 
aiding  and  assisting  in  this  armed  rebel- 
lion, it  comes  within  the  counts  of  this 
indictment ;  and  it  is  a  furtherance  of  the 
object  by  publishing  advice  to  the  people 
to  keep  their  arms  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  publishing  is  therefore  an  overt  act. 
Gentlemen,  this  same  paper  contains  in 
the  same  way  an  article  with  the  initialii 
"  J.  F.  L."  I  Buopose  the  initiate  •'  J.  P.  L.", 
you  will  be  tola,  mean  this  Mr.  Lahr ;  but 
it  is  published  in  this  newspaper,  and 
authenticated  by  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Mcvrtin.  It  is  entitled  '*  Clearing  Decks." 
Clearing  the  decks,  we  all  know  in  the 
naval  sense  is  preparatory  to  action. 
Clearing  the  decKS  means  clearing  the 
decks  to  prepare  for  action. 

"  In  the  case  of  Ireland  now,  there  is  but  aim 
fDU!t  to  deal  with,  and  ime  question  to  be  eon- 
sidered.  The  fact  is  this, — that  there  axe  at 
present  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men,  in  the  livery  and  service  of 
Bngland;  and  the  question  is, — ^how  best  and 
soonest  to  kill  aod  eapture  those  40,000  oMn." 
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That  is  rather  plain,  I  think.  He  says  :—  I 
"  If  required  to    ttate    my   own    indiyidaal  I 
opinion,  and  allowed  to  choose  my  own  time,  I  1 
certainly  would  take  the  time  when  the  full  I 
harvest  of  Ireland  shall  be  <«tacked  in  the  hag- 
gards.   But  not  unfreqnently  God  selects  and 
sends    his  own   seasons    and    occasions;    and 
oftentimes,  too,  an  eoemy  is  ahle  to  force  the 
necessity  of  either  flghting  or  failing.     In  the 
one  case,  we  ought  not,  in  the  other  we  surely 
cannot,  attempt  waiting  for  our  harvest-home. 
If  opportunity  oflfers,  we  must  dash  at  that  op-  I 
portunity — if  driven  to  the  wall,  we  must  wheel 
for  assistance.     Wherefore,  let  us  fight  in  Sep- 
tember, if  we  may — but  sooner,  if  we  must. 

"Meanwhile,  however,  remember  this, — ^that 
somewhere,  and  somehow,  and  by  somebody,  a 
beginning  must  be  made.  Who  strikes  the  first 
blow  for  Ireland  ?  Who  draws  first  blood  for 
Ireland  ?  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be  green 
forever?  "J.  F.  L.'» 

rihe  Attom^'OeTieral  read  the  article, 
'*  To  the  young  men  of  Ireland,'*  signed 
J.  Brennan,  in  the  same  issue,  con- 
cluding : — I 

**  But  we  are  unprepared !  True,  most  prudent 
'  leader ' ;  but  will  we  be  ever  better  prepared  ? 
At  *  harvest,*  perhaps  ?  I  wonder  is  it  gene- 
rally believed  that  each  golden  ear  will  turn  into 
a  mounted  pike,  to  arm  the  bauds  of  Irishmen, 
since  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
'harvest*?  Now,  I  have  not  imagination  enough 
to  think  this.  1  believe  clubs  do  not  flourish 
under  coercion  bills,  and  an  Arms*  Act  (un- 
resisted !)  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  As  these  will  oome,  I  think  we 
had  better  firont  our  finte  at  once,  and  be  ft*ee  in 
death,  if  we  cannot  live  in  freedom. 

'*  Young  Men  of  Ireland  I  on  you  I  princi- 
pally rely.  And  my  reliance  is  based  cm  this, 
that  you  are  very  *  rash,'  rather  inclined  to  be 
*  violent,*  and  have  exceeding  little  '  prudence  ' 
to  spare. 

**  Brothers,  let  your  watchword  be— Now,  or 
never — now,  and  for  ever. 

"'Kashly*  yours, 

*<  JOSKPH  BbBNITAN.*' 

[It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  person 
though  publishing  these  articles  was  not 
expressing  in  them  his  own  opinions,  but 
it  never  was  laid  down  that  the  man  should 
actually  say,  I  mean  to  compass,  imagine, 
intend,  and  devise  to  kill  the  Queen,  or 
levy  war  a^nst  the  Queen ;  but  that  he 
should  pubush  suoh  writing  as  will  satisfy 
a  jury  Uiat  he  was  actuated  in  the  publi- 
cation by  the  intent  stated,  or  that,  in 
fact,  he  entertained  and  compassed  these 
imaginations.  The  Act  does  not  require 
that  the  man  should  be  necessarily  the 
writer  or  the  composer  of  what  he  is  to 
publish.  The  prisoner  is  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  Fshn,  and  6  &  7  Will. 
4.  o.  76.  makes  that  statutory  proof  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper.] 


I  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  throw  down 
luaon  the  table  a  number  of  the  IrUh 
Felon  on  which  I  rely,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  renders  the  mere  production 
of  the  paper  evidence  that  he  was  tiie 
printer,  the  publisher,  and  tiie  proprietor 
of  this  paper.  I  need  not  show  tnat  he 
ever  recogfnised  them,  that  he  ever  adopted 
them,  or  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  printing. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  enacts,  that  the 
continuance  of  them  is  to  be  presumed  ; 
and,  my  lord,  it  has  been  held  that  that 
applies  as  well  to  criminal  cases  as  to  civil 
cases. 

Further,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  a 
copy  of  each  and  every  number  of  thia 
newspaper,  f^om  its  first  number  to  the 
last,  is  lodged  in  the  Stamp  Office,  signed 
by  the  hand  of  Mr.  John  Martin.  Now, 
may  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  reasonftble 
men,  is  it  reasonable  or  rational  to  call 
on  me  to  go  further  than  that?  Is  it 
reasonable  or  rational  to  call  on  me  to 
prove  against  the  man  who  says  it  is 
nis — who  swears  it  is  his — agamst  the 
man  who  lodges  it  under  his  own  hand  as 
hisP  Can  I  be  called  on  to  prove,  for- 
sooth, that  he  wrote  each  article  P  What 
is  it  to  me  whether  he  wrote  it  or  not  P 
What  is  it  to  those  deluded  wretohes  whom 
he  has  led  on  to  death  P  What  is  there  in 
it  material  except  thisP  Has  he  pub- 
lished it  and  given  it  currency  P  Has  he, 
by  his  act  of  publication,  allowed  it  to  do 
its  mischief  P  What  injury  do  I  recei've 
f^om  the  writer  of  this,  who  may  be  some- 
body or  nobody  P  Who  is  the  man  that 
commits  the  injury  to  society  P  What 
harm  would  tbe  proclamation  of  Mr. 
Smith  O^Brien,  or  an^  such  person,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  join  him — what  harm 
would  that  do  if  it  were  not  printed  and 
published  by  the  owner  of  some  press? 
£[ow  could  this  treason  be  spread  among 
l^e  country,  except  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  the  press  P  Ajad  therefore  it 
is  that  the  Legislature,  in  their  wisdom, 
have  made,  not  the  writing  or  the  oom« 
position,  bat  the  publication,  the  offence, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  offence  of  this 
mental  operation  which  we  have  no  other 
means  of  looking  into. 

[A  bundle  of  papers  seized  by  the  Crown 
when  the  Felon  office  was  searched,  and 
notice  has  been  served  on  the  Crown  to 
produce  all  such  papers,  but  unfortunately 
no  papers  were  found  at  all  bearing  on 
these  articles.  'i*he  writers  of  these 
articles  were  aware  that  the  warrant  had 
been  out  for  some  week  or  ten  days  pre- 
viously, and  in  the  interval  it  was  con- 
sidered very  necessarv  or  desirable  to  re- 
move these  papers ;  therefore,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Crown  to 
prove  -who  actually  wrote  with  the  pen 
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these  artioles,  nnlees  so  far  as  they  bear 
intrinsio  eYidence  of  the  writers  them- 
selyes.] 

GkntlemeQ,  another  line  of  defence  Ib 
suggested  by  the  circnmstanoes,  that  a 
wifcma  duces  teeiwm  has  been  served  on 
the  Under 'Secretary  to  produce  certain 
notices  and  letters  which  were  written  to 
him ;  and  amongst  them  one  by  Mr.  Devin 
EeiUy,  I  don't  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found  just  now.  The  following  publica- 
tion appears  in  the  Felon  of  the  15th 
July: — 

"  The  Felon  Prosecution, 
<*Mr.  Beilly  bas    addressed    the    following 
letters  to  the  Under-Secretary  and  the  Attorney- 
General:— 

**  Mosaphir  Lodge,  Bathmines, 

"6th  July,  1848. 
**Mr.  T.  Devin  Beilly  hereby  informs  the 
Attomey-Geneial  that  he  ha«  this  day  sent  the 
letter,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  to  the 
Under-Secretary  at  the  Castle. 
•The  Attorney-General." 

This  is  dated  the  6th  of  July. 

*«  Mr.  Deyin  Beilly  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

"  Sia,— I  understand  that  a  warrant  has  heen 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Martin,  for 
the  publication  of  an  article,  or  articles,  alleged 
to  be  felonious,  in  the  Irish  Felon  newspaper,  to 
which  I  hare  hitherto  been  a  contributor. 

"  I  am,  as  yet,  unaware  what  precise  articles 
these  are ;  but  if  I  am  the  author  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  I  now  hereby  offer  to  aYOw  the 
authorship,  and  to  assume  the  entire  responsi- 
bility which  may  deyolre  upon  all  connected 
with  their  publication ;  and  to  surrender  myself 
to  you,  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  English 
Goyemment,  whenever  and  wheresocTer  jou 
may  appoint,  on  the  sole  and  express  condition 
that  the  warrant  against  Mr.  Martin  shall  be 
udthdrawn,  and  that  no  prosecution  shall  be 
instituted  against  him  for  any  past  publication 
in  the  Felon  newspaper. 

*•  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Martin  to  state,  that  I  write 
this  letter  without  his  knowledge,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, when  he  shall  know  of  it,  entirely  against 
his  wish  \  but  I  consider  myself  bound  in  justice 
and  honour  to  adopt  this  course. 

"  I  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  note  to  the 
Attorney-General." 

Well,  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  crime,  governments 
never  can  make  terms  with  a  man  who 
does  not  render  himself  amenable  to  the 
law.  No  answer  was  given  to  Mr.  BeilAy. 
He  might  have  written  what  he  pleased. 
It  would  have  been  harmless,  as  well  as 
his  othei-  writings,  unless  he  had  the 
newspujers  there  to  give  them  circula- 
tion. Mr.  BeiiUy  may  have  written  some 
of  these  leDters.  But  the  writing  is  not 
the  charge.  The  charge  is ,  that  they  wore 
published.  I  respectfully  submit,  they 
were  legally  published  by  Mr.  Martin, 


Well,  gentlemen,  some  observations 
may  be  made  on  some  of  these  articles  as 
not  actually  expressing  the  compassings, 
devices,  and  intentions  charged  in  this 
indictment.  I  say  there  is  scarcely  one 
article  in  the  whole  which  does  not.  That 
article  written  from  Newgate,  **  Stand  to 
your  Arms,"  states  it  almost  as  clearly  as 
any  of  the  others ;  but  taking  them  as  a 
body,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  on 
l^e  subject;  neither,  gentlemen,  does  it 
occur  to  me  that  there  can.be  any  doubt 
that  they  were  acts  done  in  furtherance  of 
this  conspiracy ;  and  even  though  they  did 
not  legally  or  technically  express,  in  black 
and  white,  the  compassing  and  destruction 
of  the  Queen,  or  the  levying  of  war 
against  her,  still,  I  say,  they  are  overt 
acts  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  and 
with  that  intent.  I  say,  therefore,  if 
there  be  nothing  else  in  the  case,  may  I 
ask  you  if  there  is  any  ignorance  professed 
as  to  what  paper  the  United  Irishman 
wasp  It  is  now  stated,  and  we  are  .'Ul 
aware,  that  its  proprietor  was  banished  for 
an  offence  precisely  similar  to  that  for 
which  this  man  is  now  charged.  The  very 
title  of  this  paper,  I  think,  shows  the 
object  for  which  it  was  pnblished.  I  con- 
fess the  only  regret  I  have  in  this  trans- 
action is,  though  perhaps  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  entirely  warranted  in  law  in 
having  done  it,  that  I  did  not  advise  the 
authorities  not  to  issue  stamps  to  a  paper 
with  such  a  title.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  law  that  the  paper  should  be  allowed 
to  be  published  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
with  the  title  of  the  Irish  Felon,  the 
successor  of  the  United  Irishman.  I 
think  the  ver;^  name  of  the  paper  is  an 
index  of  its  object  and  its  contents.  It  is 
"  the  successor  to  the  United  Irishman," 
It  is  published  with  the  same  views  and 
objects.  The  prospectus  is  not  here.  The 
prospectus  of  that  paper  is  not  published ; 
but  aUhoQgh  the  prospectus  is  not  pub* 
lished — I  mean  the  regular  formal  pros- 
pectus which  is  usually  the  forerunner  of 
the  ^aper — ^these  articles  are  published  in 
the  first  number,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  prospectus.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  wholo  disavowing  or 
disapproving  of  the  statement  of  the 
United  Irishman.  Would  Mr.  Martin,  or 
would  any  man,  become  the  proprietor  of 
such  a  paper,  with  such  a  name,  the 
Irish  Felon,  unless  with  that  object  such  as 
he  stated  P  May  I  ask,  would  Mr.  Martin 
have  entered  into  a  contract  with  that 
"incendiaiy"— -as  I  maybe  at  liberty  to 
call  him — Mr.  Lalor,  who  broaches  these 
doctrines,  if  be  disapproved  of  the  opinions 
of  Lalor  f  Would  he  have  published  "  Mr. 
LcUor^s  Letter  " — would  he  have  suffered  it 
to  appear  in  his  paperP  If  it  had  ap- 
peared by  accident,  would  he  allow  that 
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maB   to  eontiiive   a   contribator  to  his 
paper P 

It  IB  a  case  in  which  every  number  of 
tbiH  paper  from  beginning  to  end,  each 
and  eyery  artiole,  naa  the  one  object-^ 
that  object  betn^  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  And  should  yoo  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  that  was  the  object,  I  trast 
that  no  consideration  will  induce  or  in- 
fluence you  to  shrink  from  doing  your  duty, 
however  distressing  it  may  be  to  you  in- 
dividually, or  whatever  consequences  may 
result  from  it  to  others. 

The  Court  adjourned,  and  bailiffs  were 
sworn  in  to  keep  the  jury  together. 

Tuesday,  August  15, 1848. 

EVIDSIVCB  FOB  THB  CbOWH. 

Charles  Vernon:  Registrar  of  News- 
papers in  the  Stamp  Office.  Proved  the 
statutory  declaration  of  proprietorship 
made  and  signed  liy  the  prisoner,  and 
produced  and  proved  copies  of  the  Irieh 
Fehn  of  June  24  and  July  1,  8,  15,  and 
22,  signed  by  the  prisoner,  and  lodged  in 
the  office  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

MaHin  VaJy,  constable,  spoke  to  pur- 
chasing a  oopy  of  the  Irish  Felon  of 
June  22  from  a  boy  in  the  office  of  the 
paper.  2InrtimeT  Bedmond  spoke  to  pur- 
chasing a  copy  of  the  issue  of  July  1  from 
Maria  Keenan,  a  newsvendor  in  Dame- 
street.  Michasl  M*Olynn  and  John  Ban- 
fiM  spoke  to  purchasing  a  copy  of  the 
issues  of  July  8  and  22  respectively  in  the 
•offioe  of  the  paper. 

Luke  Prender. — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  Oeneral. 

Sergeant  of  police.  Produoed  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  datod  Jnlv  3. 
Oould  not  find  the  prisoner  on  that  day. 
Saw  him  on  July  8  in  Lower  Castle  Yard, 
going  to  Superintendent  Guy's  offioe,  and 
afterwards   found    him   sitting   in   that 


Did  you  accompany  him  to  any  other 
place  on  that  dayP — Yes;  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  a  warrant  against  him.  I 
told  him  I  had;  and  I  then  oonduoted 
him  before  Mr.  Tyndai,  the  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  Oollege -street  police 
office.  The  olerk  in  the  police  offioe,  Mr. 
Williams,  read  an  information  setting 
forth  two  articles. 

He  read  the  headings  of  the  articles  P— 
Yes. 

Were  those  the  newspapers  F  -  Yes  ;  they 
were  the  two  papers  attached  to  the  in- 
formation. 

Did  Mr.  Tyndal  say  anything  to  the  pri* 
soner  with  respeot  to  reading  the  infor* 
mation  P— Yes. 

Sur  CoUnan  O'Loghlm:  My  lords,  we 
objeot  to  any  statement  being  giTen  in 


eyidenoe  which  was  made  by  the  nrwooer 
■ft  the  pcrfioe  offiee  while  in  eostocfy.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  (a)  requires  that  any  de- 
olantion  made  by  the  prisoner  should  be 
reduced  into  writing.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  deolaration  made  by  the  pruoner 
has  been  reduced  into  writing. 

PsNNBrATHBE,  B. :  Supposo  the  magis- 
trate does  not  take  any  examination  P 

FlGOi,  G.B.;  It  is  the  duty  of  ike 
magistrate  to  take  down  the  examination 
in  writing. 

Solicitor' Oeneral:  The  question  I  was 
putting  to  the  witoess  was,  whether  Mr. 
TyndcS  nsked  the  man  whether  he  wished 
the  thing  to  be  done. 

{To  the  wiiness.) — ^You  say  that  Mr. 
Tyndal  asked  whether  he  wished  the  in- 
formation to  be  readP — The  magistrate, 
Mr.  Tyndal,  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
wished  those  papers  read.  The  prisoner 
said  he  did  not ;  that  he  was  a  responsibie 
person  morally. 

Were  the  headings  of  the  artioles  stated 
to  him  P — They  were  from  the  information. 

Do  you  recollect  the  title  of  any  of 
those  artioles  P— I  do  not,  but  I  recollect 
the  dates,  the  24th  of  June  and  the  1st  of 
July;  the  headings  I  do  not  recollect; 
thev  were  read  ft*om  the  newspapers  at- 
tached to  the  information. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  having 
said  anything  else  P — Yes,  he  said  he 
wished  to  remark  to  the  magistrate  that 
the  cauf>e  of  him  keeping  out  of  the  way 
of  the  person  who  had  the  warrant  against 
him  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  tried 
by  the  judges  who  were  presiding  at  tiiat 
Commission. 

Anything  farther  P^No,  sir. 

Was  he  then  committed  P --Yes,  I  con- 
veyed him  to  the  prison— Newgate. 

Cross-examined  by  Butt, 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Martin 
came  there  to  surrender  himselfP — ^He 
did. 

How  long  had  you  the  warrant  against 
him  P— I  h^  it  ft*om  the  3rd  of  July. 

Up  to  what  date  P— Up  to  the  8th. 

That  is  five  days  P— Yes,  sir. 

Tell  me  this.  Did  yon  make  any  efforts 
to  arrest  him  during  that  week  P — I  went 
so  far  as  searching  places  for  him. 

Were  there  any  other  of  the  police  look- 
ing for  him  except  yourself  P  — llierewere. 

Did  you  keep  a  watoh  on  the  FeUm  office 
during  that  weekP^I  did  not  partion- 
larly. 

Diid  anyone  else  P— I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  search  it  for  him  f — ^I  did. 

How  often  did  you  search  it  for  him  P 
—But  once. 

(a)  a  dt  IS  Viet.  o.  4t.  s.  17, 
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On  wfaait  d»j  inui  that  P — ^Th*t  was  on 
the  7th. 

Tell  me  who  yon  saw  there  on  the  7th  P 
— I  saw  Mr.  Ddany,  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Did  yon  see  Mr.  BBvlnBeiUy  there  P — 
He  was  not  there. 

Did  yon  see  Mr.  Joe&ph  Brenn<m  there  ? 
—I  oannot  say  that  he  was  there. 

Or  Mr.  Laiorf — ^I  cannot  say. 

Were  yon  present  when  there  was  a 
seisnre  xnade  at  the  Felon  office  P — Yes. 

What  day  was  that  P— It  was  on  the  7th. 
^  What  di^  yon  seize  P — ^I  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  mannscri])t8  and  letters. 

Did  yon  examine  those  mannscripts  or 
letters  that  yon  seized  P — I  did  not.  I 
just  looked  over  them,  bnt  I  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  them. 

Were'  any  of  them  mannscripts  of  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  published  in  the 
paper  P— I  cannot  say ;  to  the  best  of  my 
oefief  thev  were  mannscripts. 

Were  they  letters  P — Yes. 

Whom  were  those  letters  addressed 
top 

Solicitor' General :  Here  we  must  stop 
von.  If  yon  call  for  the  letters  yon  can 
hare  them. 

Attorney-Oeneral :  All  the  papers  that 
were  in  the  office  we  will  hand  to  yon,  and 
if  they  are  evidence  yon  may  make  use  of 
them. 

Butt  (to  the  vfitnesd) :  Were  there  letters 
there  P— There  were. 

Were  those  letters  in  a  deekP — They 
were  not. 

Where  were  they  lying  P— They  were  in 
the  first-floor  front ;  and  more  below  stairs 
in  the  office. 

How  many  letters  and  mannscripts  do 
yon  think  were  seized  P — I  cannot  say 
indeed ;  there  was  a  great  many. 

Did  yon  see  any  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brennan  f — I  cannot  say  I  did. 

I  took  the  papers  to  Mr.  Pemherton*8 
office  in  Castle  Xard.  I  saw  them  there 
a  few  days  ago. 

PJSNNEYA.THER,  B. :  Mr.  Tyndol  was 
present  at  the  office  P — Yes. 

And  his  clerk  was  present  p — His  clerk, 
Mr.  WUliams. 

Can  yon  say  positively,  one  way  or 
another,  whether  what  the  prisoner  said 
was  taken  down  in  writing  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  not,  my  lord ;  neither  by  the 
magistrate  nor  the  clerk. 

PnfVBTATHsa,  B. :  I  am  not  prepared 
at  all  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  down  in  writing;  and  if  it 
ouffht,  it  would  have  been  presumed  it 
had  been  so  done,  and  then  no  parol 
ondence  could  have  been  received  if  it 
was  taken  down. 

SoUckor^Oenerdl:  Oertainly  not,  my 
lord. 


Samuel  W.  Tyndal. — Examined  by 
Baldwin. 

I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  College-street  division  P — I  am. 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  John  Ma/rtvn  being  brought  before 
you  at  the  College-street  office  P— I  do. 

Was  anything  said  about  reading  the 
articles  P — When  the  informations  were 
read,  I  asked  Mr.  Martin  if  he  would 
wish  the  articles  themselves  to  be  read 
at  length. 

Didlie  make  any  answer  to  that  P — He 
said  not ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sarv.  He  said  that  he  was  aware  of  them, 
and  that  he  was  morally  responsible  for 
them. 

The  entire  of  this  information  was  read 
to  him  P — Yes. 

And  the  heads  of  all  the  articles  P-^ 
Yes. 

Now,  was  his  answer  to  that  question 
taken  down  by  you  in  writing  P — It  was 
not. 

Was  it  taken  down  by  anybody,  to  your 
knowledge  P — ^Not  to  m^  knowledge. 

Who  IS  the  clerk  in  your  office  P — 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  clerk  on  that  oc- 
caffiou. 

Where  is  Mr.  Willi^xms  now  P— He  is  in 
England,  I  believe. 

Cross-examined  by  Holmee. 

Were  not  these  articles  all  printed  and 
published  before  that  in  the  newspaper  P 
— The  paper  is  attached  to  the  informa- 
tion ;  of  course  they  were. 

James  Christie, — Examined  by  Whiteside. 

A  policeman,  on  dnty  in  Trinity  Street 
on  the  night  of  the  drd  of  July  ;  saw  two 
persons  go  into  the  Felon  office  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  and  oome  out  with 
something. 

Sir  Cohnan  0*Loghlen :  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  material  to  the  issue.  The 
issue  joining  between  the  parties  is, 
"  compassing,  intending,  and  devising." 
I  do  not  Imow  what  third  parties  in 
Trinity  Street  have  to  do  with  that. 

Peknepa^ther,  B.  :  Supposing,  Sir  OoU 
man,  there  was  found  a  manuscript  in 
that  office  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting, 
reviewing  these  articles,  would  that  be 
evidence? 

Sir  Colman  0*Loghlen:  That  might  be 
evidence. 

Pbnnefathsk,  B.  :  Or  the  abstraction  of 
that  evidence  P 

Sir  Colman  O'ljoghlen :  I  doubt  the  ab- 
straction of  that  evidence. 

Whiteside :  How  long  were  they  in  the 
offioe  before  they  oame  oat  P — A  qoarter 
of  mi  hour. 
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Did  th^  come  ont  together  or  sepft- 
rately  P — Separately. 

Had  either  of  them  anything  with 
them  ?— They  had. 

WhatP — Two  portfolios,  or  large-Bised 
covers  of  books. 

And  you  saw  them  P — I  did,  sir ;  they 
had  an  outside  oar,  and  they  put  them  on 
it. 

Could  you  see  whether  there  were 
papers  in  those  portfolios  P — I  could ;  there 
were  papers. 

What  did  they  with  the  portfolios  P — 
They  put  them  into  an  outside  car  and 
drove  off  to  Hey tesbury  Street. 

How  do  you  know  they  drove  to  Heytes- 
bury  Street? — I  followed  them  in  a  oar. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  those 
papers  were  newspapers  or  manuscripts  P 
— I  could  not  say. 

Were  they  white  P — They  were. 

Tou  had  no  warrant  to  interfere  with 
themP — No,  I  had  not;  I  did  not  know 
that  one  was  out  for  them. 

Do  you  know  whose  house  they  went 
into  in  Hey  tesbury  Sti'eet  p— -They  went 
into  the  house  No.  11. 

Do  you  know  whose  house  that  is  P — I 
do  not ;  they  discharged  the  carman  there. 

Cross  examined  by  Bvit, 

What  brought  you  there  that  night  P — 
I  was  on  duty  there. 

Was  it  to  watch  that  office  P — It  was  not 
to  watch  that  office  in  particular. 

What  other  office  had  you  to  watch  P — 
I  had  no  other  office  to  watch  but  that. 

Tou  were  not  sent  there  to  watch  it  P  — 
I  was  sent  there  to  watch  it. 

You  cannot  say  who  were  the  persons 
on  that  car  P— No. 

How  large  were  the  portfolios  that  they 
brought  out  P—Very  large. 

Might  they  not  contain  all  the  account- 
books  and  papers;  were  they  not  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  account-books  P 
— No,  they  were  not. 

Might  they  not  have  been  the  account- 
books  of  the  paper  P— ITiey  might ;  there 
were  no  books  in  them. 

Will  you  take  on  yourself  to  say  they 
were  not  the  account- books  of  the  paper  P 
— No,  they  were  not. 

Thomas  Boylan  confirmed  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness. 

AugvxtuB  Henry  O'tw— Examined  by 
Smyly. 

What  are  you  P— An  inspector  of  police. 

This  is  the  paper  of  the  15th  which  we 
did  not  prove  before  (hoTidiitg  a  paper  to 
the  witnegs).  Did  you  purchase  that 
paper  P— I  did. 

On  what  dav  P— On  the  15th  of  July. 

That  is  the  oiay  of  the  publication  P — ^It  is. 


It  was  not  at  the  office  you  got  it  P — ^It 
was  not. 

Were  yon  present  here  when  John 
MUchel  was  tried  P — I  was. 

Were  yon  here  at  the  time  he  was  sen- 
tenced P— I  was. 

Did  you  hear  him  sentenced  P — ^I  did. 

Solieiior^Oeneral :  We  prove  the  convic- 
tion. 

Biehard  Kemmis — ^Examined  by  Perrin. 

Are  you  in  the  Orown-Solicitor's  office? 
— I  am. 

What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  P — 
A  copy  of  the  record  of  the  conviction  of 
John  Sfitchel. 

Did  you  compare  it  P — I  did. 

Where  did  you  compare  itP — ^In  the 
Crown  office  of  Mr.  AUey,  in  Great  BrunB- 
wick  Street. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  P— Yes. 

Attorney- Oen&ral :  Now  as  to  this  alle- 
gation of  the  seizure  of  papers  in  the 
Felon  office,  we  have  been  served  with  a 
notice  to  produce  any  of  the  manuscripts 
of  these  articles.  Such  have  not  been 
found,  and  we  have  nomeansof  prodncing 
them. 

Butt :  I  object  to  that  statement. 

Attorney' Oenercd :  I  mean  to  produce 
all  the  papers  that  we  found  in  the 
Feion  office,  but  they  do  not  bear  upon  this 
case.  They  are  not  part  of  my  case.  I 
have  them  here;  and  the  gentleman  in 
whose  cnstody  they  are  will  be  called ;  who 
has  gone  through  all  the  FeUon  papers  in 
the  Castle,  that  came  into  our  possession, 
and  they  may  make  what  use  of  them  they 
please. 

Charles  Peniberton — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor-  General. 

Do  you  hold  any  situation  in  any  publio 
office  in  Dublin  P — I  have  been  oonfiden- 
tially  engaged  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police. 

What  papers  are  those  that  you  hold  in 
your  handr — These  are  a  portion  of  the 

?apers  that  I  received  fh)m  the  witness 
^render. 

Were  yon  employed  to  go  through  and 
examine  the  papers  brought  to  yon  by 
Prender  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  examine  them  carefhll^  what- 
ever they  are  P — Yes,  they  are  in  different 
envelopes;  they  consist  of  letters  and 
communications  from  different  persons. 

Did  yon  examine  those  papers  with 
reference  to  the  articles  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  Fi^xm  newspaper  P — ^I  did ; 
that  is,  with  regard  to  articles  inserted 
in  the  indictment.  I  looked  for  the  manu- 
scripts of  those  articles. 

Were  yon  able  to  find  in  any  of  the 
pai)ers  the  manuscripts  f^om  which  these 
articles  in  the  J^eZon  newspaper  appear  to 
have  been  printed  P — ^I  was  not. 
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OroBB-examined  by  BM. 

Were  any  of  those  letters  in  the  hand- 
writiag  of  Mr.  Martin  f— I  do  not  know 
MartifCe  handwriting ;  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Ma/rtviu 

Do  any  of  those  letters  purport  to 
be  eignea  by  Mr.  Mcvriin  ? — I  aid  not 
examine  them  with  a  view  to  the  particu- 
lar signature ;  they  are  letters  in  general, 
addressed  to  the  paper  and  to  different 

S arsons  ;  some  to  Mr.  Martvn.  some  to  Mr. 
renncm ;  generally,  to  the  editor. 

Is  there  a  letter  there  from  Mr.  Martin 
to  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Did  yon  not  examine  it,  then,  to  look 
for  letters  of  Mr.  Martm  ? — I  examined 
generaliy,  with  a  yiew  to  the  articles  of 
the  indictment. 

PieoT,  0.  B. :  Did  I  understand  rightly 
that  these  are  a  portion? — These  are  a 
portion  ;  the  remainder  were  insignificant, 
and  were  not  considered  necessary  to  pre- 
serve; printed  extracts,  printers  scraps, 
materials  of  some  accounts,  and  some 
trifling  matters — ^rery  insignificant  mat- 
ters. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  We  propose  to  read 
the  attested  copy  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Stamp  Office  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  the 
original  declaration  itself  with  Mr. 
Martinis  name  attached  to  it.  IThis  was 
entered  as  read.]  We  then  propose  to 
read  the  five  copies  of  the  newspapers 
which  we  have  proved  from  the  Stamp 
Office.  We  conceive  that  the  whole  news- 
papers are  in  evidence,  as  the  evidence  of 
Soblication.  We  also  propose  to  read  the 
aplicate  copies  of  the  same  newspapers 
that  were  purchased— all  purchased  in  or 
about  the  office. 

Butt :  I  object  to  anything  being  read 
except  the  articles  inserted  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

Pbnnefathsb,  B.  :  The  question  does  not 
arise  at  present,  until  the  article  which 
the  Attoi^ney'Oeneral  desires  to  read  is 
pointed  out. 

The  Attomey-Cteneral  read  the  title, 
which  was  not  objected  to : 

"  The  Irhh  Felon,  Buocessor  to  the  United 
Irishman,  *  Libbktt,  Equality,  Fbatsbnitt,' 
Dublin,  Satnrday,  June  24,  1848." 

and  the  motto : 

"  Oar  independence  most  be  had  at  all 
hazards.  If  the  men  of  property  will  not  sup- 
port US,  they  must  fall;  we  can  support  our- 
selves by  the  aid  of  that  numerous  and  respect- 
able class  of  the  community,  the  men  of  no 
property. — ^Thbob.\ld  Woltb  Tok»," 

also: 

*<  Neither  the  jury,  nor  the  judges,  nor  any 
man  in  this  court,  presumes  to  imagine  that  it 
is  a  criminal  who  stands  in  this  dock  .  .  . 
I  have  acted  all  through  this  busineas  under  a 
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strong  sense  of  duty.  I  do  not  repent  of  any- 
thing I  have  done ;  and  I  believe  that  the  course 
I  have  opened  is  only  commenced. — John 
MrrcHBL,  from  the  dock  in  Newgate,  27th  May, 
1848." 

Butt :  This  raises  the  general  question. 

PiGOT,  O.B.:  Do  you  allege  that  the 
part  you  propose  to  read  rerers  to,  or  is 
connected  with,  any  of  the  articles  laid  in 
the  indictment  ? 

Attomey'Oenerdl:  No,  my  lord. 

PiGOT,  C.B  :  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
object  is  to  establish  the  design. 

Attorney- General :  I  am  now  reading 
the  motto  of  the  paper.  I  do  not  o£fer  it 
under  the  first  count  as  a  distinct  overt 
act,  but  as  evidence  of  the  mode  of  pub- 
lication, the  sort  of  publication,  and  aa 
the  accompanying  circumstances  of  the 
publication. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  In  Miichel's  case(a)  I  un- 
derstand the  spoken  speech  was  offered 
in  evidence  to  sustain  the  publication  in 
the  paper ;  and,  although  the  publication 
was  that  of  a  speech,  the  Court  refused  to 
receive  that  as  evidence,  on  the  g^und 
that  the  speech  was  not  laid  as  an  overt 
act  in  the  indictment. 

Attorney 'Oeneral:  We  offered  it  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  identity  of  Mitohel, 
No  question  arose  on  the  subject  at  all. 
There  are  counts  here,  the  13th  and  14th 
counts,  which  charge  the  prisoner  with 
expressing,  uttering  and  aeolaring  his 
felonious  compassings  by  divers  overt  acts 
and  deeds,  namely,  by  publishing  these 
newspapers — without  setting  forth  the 
precise  publications. 

Butt :  Those  counts  are  clearly  bad,  be- 
cause the  offence  defined  by  the  statute  is 
to  utter  and  declare  the  intention  present 
in  his  mind  by  publishing  any  printing 
or  writing.  It  is  not  like  the  old  law  of 
treason,  where  the  entire  guilt  was  in  the 
intention,  and  the  overt  acts  were  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  intention.  But  here 
the  publisning  is  in  itself  a  distinct  and 
positive  ingredient  of  the  offence.  Surely 
under  this  Act,  or  the  corresponding 
Treason  A.ct,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
set  out  the  words  and  the  writings  them- 
selves, as  they  constitute  the  particular 
offence.  If  yon  indict  a  person  under  the 
statute  of  Eaw.  III.  for  treason,  there  the 
guile  being  entirely  in  the  intention  of 
compassing,  and  uiat  constituting  the 
crime  which  is  to  be  proved  by  overt  acts, 
the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  overt  acts  must  be  set  out  is  very 
different  from  the  question  here.  The 
rule  is,  that  in  all  cases,  whether  of  libel, 
or  of  threatening  letters,  or  of  any  other 
offence,  wherever  the  writing  is  of  the 


(a)  See  above,  p.  655. 
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eesence  of  the  orime,  the  writing  must 
itflelf  be  set  out.  I  sabmit,  by  analogy  to 
all  the  raees,  that  this  coant  is  altogether 
bad,  and  that  we  most  not  be  prejudiced 
by  it. 

Whiteside  referred  to  Wataon*8  oa8e.(a) 
In  Wat8<m*B  case,  his  counsel  objected 
to  a  speech  of  his  being  given  in  evidence 
because  it  was  not  laid  in  the  indictment, 
which  contained  counts  under  86  Oeo,  8., 
for  conspiring  to  levy  war,  but  Lord 
EUenhorotigh  said  — 

^  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  speech 
was  evidence  under  the  overt  acts  for  levyincr 
war — it  was  evidence  quo  animo  the  thing  was 
done." 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  The  evidence  waa  received 
to  explain  the  act  of  levying  war. 

Pekneiathbk,  B.  ;  The  acts  proved 
against  him  were  the  overt  acts  laid  in  the 
indictment.  Where  there  are  overt  acts 
to  let  in  the  evidence,  the  evidence  may 
be  received  as  explanatory  of  those  acts ; 
but  if  there  be  a  count  which  does  not  la^ 
any  overt  act,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it 
oan  be  admitted. 

Whiteiide:  W<Us<m*8  counsel  said  that 
overt  act  was  vague,  and  did  not  admit 
this  particular  speech.  The  Court  said  it 
did ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  says  :-- 

"  If  no  such  overt  act  had  been  laid,  it  was  an 
universal  rule  of  evidence,  that  what  a  party 
says,  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him  to 
explain  his  conduct." 

Suppose  this  was  not  a  writiug,  but  that 
Mr.  MaHin,  the  prisoner,  had  spoken  all 
that  is  in  that  paper,  would  that  be  evi- 
dence against  him  P 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  I  should  say  that  that 
would  not  be  evidence  unless  laid  as  an 
overt  act  of  advised  an  i  open  speaking. 

Whiteside:  Suppose  be  made  a  speech 
with  reference  to  this  article. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  If  it  was  a  distinct  and 
unconnected  speech,  I  should  say  it  must 
be  laid  as  an  overt  act ;  as  a  distinct  and 
unconnected  speech,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
under  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  says,  that  the  party  shall  be  guilty 
if  he  expresses  and  aeclares  the  intention 
by  advised  and  open  speaking. 

Whiteeide:  It  will  80on  come  to  this, 
that  indictments  must  be  of  interminable 
length,  and  that  all  the  evidence  must  be 
pleaded. 

Pbnnevatheb,  B.  :  I  think  very  much  of 
the  evidence  must  be  stated.  Where  you 
rely  on  the  statement  in  a  paper,  as  a  de- 
claration of  the  defendant,  you  ought  to 
state  that.  That  is  what  appears  to  me 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. You  can  state  any  number  of  these 
acts,  matters,  and  things. 

(a)  32  St.  Tr.  87;  2  Stark.  132. 


Whiteside:  But  each  particular  act  may 
be  supported  by  a  body  of  evidence  in  re- 
lation to  itself;  and  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  limit  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  it  by  the  simple  thing  or  document 
laid  in  the  indictment,  especially  where, 
as  in  this  case,  there  are  two  counts  cauti- 
ously framed,  saying,  that  by  divers  arti- 
cles he  did  express  his  felonious  intent. 
If  this  count  is  bad  it  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 

Pennevaiheb,  B.  :  Would  you  be  satis- 
fied to  take  a  verdict  on  the  general  count, 
excluding  all  the  others  P 

Attorfiey-Oenercd :  Certainly  not,  my 
lord. 

Pennefathss,  B.  :  Because  that  is  what 
we  are  arguing.  It  would  not  help  you 
to  let  in  evidence  on  that  count,  which,  if 
let  in,  oan  be  of  no  value  exoept  on  that 
count.  It  is  valoeless,  but  it  might  sus- 
tain a  good  count. 

Attorney"  General :  Your  lordship  will 
not  take  me  as  admitting  these  counts 
are  bad ;  I  think  they  are  good.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  have  a  writ  of  error  raising 
an  abstract  question. 

Pbnnefatheb,  B.  :  I  think  that  is  the 
fair  question.  I  used  a  stronger  expres- 
sion than  I  entertain  of  the  coant.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  I  give  any  opinion ;  but 
I  think  the  fair  test  is  this,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  does  reouire  the  matters 
and  things  to  be  statea,  and  allows  the 
prosecutor  to  state  as  many  of  them  as  he 
thinks  fit  in  the  indictment.  Now,  as  to 
admitting  in  evidence  a  statement — ^mani- 
festly not  evidence  of  the  compassing 
and  imagination  laid  in  the  indictment 
explanatory  of  other  acts  stated  in  the 
count,  I  think  it  might  be  received.  If  it 
do  amount  to  an  overt  act,  it  ought  to  be 
stated  (in  the  indictment). 

Attomey-Oeneral :  I  was  not  putting  it 
as  an  overt  act. 

Penkefather,  B.  :  It  is  not  explanatory. 

Whiteside:  The  prisoner  can  read  any 
part  of  it— that  is  clear.  It  is  evidence  for 
him. 

Attorney-General:  And  is  he  to  seleot 
the  particular  paragraphs  P 

Pekmefather,  B.  :  If  he  goes  out  of  the 
thing  laid,  the  whole  paper  must  be  read* 

Butt:  As  I  read  the  case  of  Begs  ▼. 
Watson,  there  were  two  counts  upon  the 
old  statute  of  Edward  III. ;  and  one  of 
those  counts  set  uut,  among  other  overt 
acts,  that  they  had  published  divers  pla- 
cards, inviting  people  to  meet  together, 
and  the  question  turned  on  whether  a 
speech  was  admissible  under  that  count. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  The  form  of  the  indict- 
ment was  the  statement  of  a  conspiracy,  a 
statement  of  acts  in  furtherance  of  mat 
conspiracy,  and  indicating  what  it ' 
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noti  a  statement  of  the  intention  declared 
by  words  or  writings. 

Whiteside  :  I  am  quite  riffht  in  saying 
it  was  under  the  d6th  of  Geo.  3.  In 
page  133,  the  coonael  for  the  prisoner 
says — 

"  This  was  oecessary  because  treason  was 
assigned  in  the  indictment  under  the  statute  of 
the  86th  of  Geo.  3.,  by  which  statute  it  is 
made  treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war  to  force 
and  compel  the  King  to  change  his  mea8ures."(a) 

And  whether  there  was  iin  overt  aot  or 
not  laid,  the  judges  held  it  was  evidence. 

Fennei^atheb,  B.  :  You  are  to  judge 
whether  it  is  worth  pressing. 

Attomey-OenercU :  The  articles  are  not 
pei*hap8  of  any  great  importanoe.  It  is 
not  with  referenoe  to  this  particular  case 
— but  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  decision 
of  this  Court  cited  against  me  on  a  future 
occasion  in  other  cases;  that  nothing 
whatever  is  to  be  given  in  evidence  under 
this  statute,  except  what  is  actually  stated. 

Fenkbfathek,  B.  :  Do  not  suppose  the 
Court  deciding  that  at  all. 

Attorney- General:  It  is  important  to 
counsel,  advising  prosecutions  of  this  de- 
scription, to  know  what  is  decided ;  and  if 
it  be  decided  to  this  extent ,  that  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament  I  am  not  to  give  in  evi- 
dence what  the  Court  are  of  opinion  would 
amount  to  a  distinct  overt  act,  under  a 
specific  coant  in  which  I  allege  a  parti- 
cular act,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  deci- 
sion at  all. 

P£NNSFATH£S,  B. :  That  is  our  view  at 
present. 

Solicitor-General:  Then  we  do  not  press 
any  of  the  other  articles. 

Attomey-QeneraX :  It  is  not,  my  lord,  as 
being  overt  acts  that  I  offer  them  in  evi- 
dence, but  as  explanatory,  and  showing 
the  circumstance  of  the  publication. 

Pehn£fath£K,  B.  :  That  was  the  way  I 
collected  it  from  your  argument;  and 
really  from  your  way  of  putting  it,  con- 
sidering that  in  our  judgment  it  does 
amount  to  an  overt  act,  we  ought  not  to 
receive  it. 

After  some  further  discussion, — 

Attorney- General :  Then,  my  lords,  we 
only  read  the  several  articles  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  the  title  of  the  newspaper ; 
of  course,  if  they  refer  to  any  other  arti- 
cle in  the  papers,  we  shall  have  the  right 
to  refer  to  them  in  reply. 

PsNirBFATHEB,  B. :  Then  we  pronounce 
no  judgment  upon  the  point  against  you. 

IThe  various  articles  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment and  the  record  of  John  MifcheVe 
conviction  were  put  in  and  read.] 


(a)  In  Bex  v.  Wataon  there  were  two  counts 
under  the  Treason  Act,  1795,  and  two  under 
the  Treason  Act,  1851. 


Butt  claimed  that  the  referenoe  to  John 
MitoheiVs  trial  in  the  article  *'The  Crown- 
ing of  Felony"  entitled  the  defence  to 
have  the  article  **  The  Conviction  of  John 
Mitchel"  in  the  same  paper,  read  as  part 
of  the  prosecutor's  case. 

Pennefather,  B.  :  You  have  really  no 
right  to  call  upon  them  to  read  that.  You 
may  read  it,  but  the  Attorney- General  is 
not  bound  to  read  it.  There  is  no  re- 
ferenoe in  the  article  he  has  read  which 
calls  on  him  to  read  it. 

Floor,  C.B. :  It  is  only  when  the  article 
sought  to  be  read,  explains  the  preceding 
article,  that  it  can  be  done. 


Speech  voe  the  Detencb. 

IButt  referred  to  the  terms  of  the  Treason 
Felony  Act.]  I  have  asked  you,  gentlemen, 
to  take  down  the  precise  charge  against  the 
prisoner,  and  I  perceive  vou  have  done 
so ;  and  I  now  ask  you  fnrtber,  altogether, 
to  get  rid  from  your  minds  of  an  expres- 
sion which  the  Attorney' General  made  use 
of  when  he  asked  jou,  would  you  not  hold 
my  client  responsible  for  his  paper.  Your 
business  is  not  to  hold  him  responsible. 
You  are  to  find,  upon  your  oaths,  that  he 
intended  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy 
war  upon  her,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pelling her  to  change  her  measures,  and 
that  he  did  express,  utter,  and  declare  such 
intention  by  these  articles  in  his  paper. 
Besponsible,  no  doubt,  he  is  as  publisher ; 
responsible  he  is,  if  he  published  a  libel 
against  you  or  me ;  responsible  perhaps 
he  might  be  held,  even  criminally,  for 
publishing  seditious  writings,  even  al- 
though it  could  not  be  shown  that  he  him- 
self was  cognizant  of  them;  but  that  is 
not  the  question  you  have  to  try.  I  give 
the  words  of  the  issue  vou  are  sworn  to 
try,  and  I  ask  you  to  judge  in  this  case  of 
these  words  alone.  Therefore,  dismiss 
from  your  minds  all  vague  notions  of 
responsibility}  the  very  vagueness  of 
that  word  proves  to  my  mind  that  the 
Attorney' Genercd  felt  the  weakness  of  his 
case.  Did  he  ask  you,  as  I  have  done,  to 
write  down  the  issue  which  you  have  to  try  P 
Did  he  venture,  in  the  coorso  of  his  long 
and  able  statement,  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  issue  which  you  have 
to  try?  Or  did  he,  himself  misled  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  attempt  to  lead  you  astray  by  sub- 
mitting for  tnis  issue — the  issue  which 
you  are  sworn  to  try — an  issue  unknown 
to  the  law,  and  one  which,  if  you  did  find, 
would  not  make  my  client  pxmishable 
under  this  Act  for  the  offence  charged 
against  himP  I  care  not  whether  you 
hold  him  responsible  or  not :  and  if  the 
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Solicitor-Oen&ral,  when  he  comes  to  re- 
ply, uses  that  word  "  reaponsible/*  I  tell 
you  now,  that  yon  are  not  sworn  to  try 
whether  my  client  is  responsible  or  not ; 
but  yon  are  ^worn  to  try  the  two  posi- 
tive and  distinct  facts  alleged  in  this  in- 
dictment. 

Observe,  I  implore  yon  —  to  some  of 
'jouT  nnmber  I  liave  been  obliged  to  ad- 
ireRS  this  argument  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion— pardon  me,  if  I  repeat  it  again. 
Before  you  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  yon 
must  be  satisfied  of  two  positive  and  dis- 
tinct facts — yon  must  be  satisfied  as  a 
matter  of  fact — a  matter  of  fact,  I  repeat 
it — and  if  I  am  not  right  in  this,  British 
law  is  tyranny—  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
of  law — you  are  not  to  draw  any  inference 
of  law ;  you  are  not  to  be  coerced  by  the 
the  direction  of  any  Court;  you  must, 
upon  your  oaths,  and  in  your  own  con- 
sciences, be  satisfied,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  in  bis  heart  and  soul  my  client  did 
intend  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war 
upon  her,  m  order  to  com|)el  her  to 
change  her  measures.  That  is  the  first 
proposition  which  I  lay  down  to  you. 
You  must  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Take  the  language  of  the  indictment. 
How  will  it  be  entered  upon  the  record  P 
"  That  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  say,  upon 
their  oaths,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  pre- 
mises." And  what  are  the  premises  P 
''That  he  did  intend  in  his  heart  to  de- 
pose the  Queen  and  to  levy  war  against 
ner  " — one  or  other  of  these  intents  will 
bear  out  this  indictment — *'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  her  to  change  her 
measures.'* 

Now,  I  will  at  once  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  saying  this  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  Attorney- General  argued  to  you,  or 
rather  to  the  Court,  that  the  mere  publi- 
cation was  sufficient  in  itself  to  imply  the 
intent;  and  then  he  argued  to  you  that 
you  ought  to  find  from  the  fact  of  the  pub- 
lication, that  the  intention  existed.  I 
think  I  am  fairly  stating  his  argument  to 
you.  Now,  I  tell  you,  that  tne  intent 
cannot  be  implied  as  matter  of  law  from 
any  other  fact  that  is  proven  before 
vou  ;  that  I  state  to  you  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly. You  must  find  it  as  a  substantive 
fact.  I  state  this  to  you  with  confidence 
— T  tell  you,  that  you  and  you  alone 
are  the  judges,  whether  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  you  in  inferring 
from  it  the  existence  of  the  treasonable 
intentions  which  this  indictment  imputes ; 
and  this  is  a  question  upon  which  yon 
can  r*>ceive  no  direction  from  the  bench. 
I  had  almost  said  you  can  receive  no 
assistance,  but  yon  can  receive  none 
that  will  relieve  you  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  forming  your  own  opinion.  In 
a  case  which  has  already  been  tried  under 


this  statnte,(a)  I  had  the  happiness — a 
happiness,  which,  let  my  days  be  long  or 
short,  will  leave  its  memory  upon  iny 
mind — of  learning  the  exact  question, 
which  I  believe  yon  have  to  try,  left  to 
another  jury  by  one  of  the  learned  judges 
who  now  preside  hero,  in  a  charge  of 
which,  if  it  were  not  that  praise  from  me 
to  him  were  presumption,  I  dare  not  speak 
in  his  presence — a  charge  which  was  a 
perfect  model  of  the  charge  of  a  constitu- 
tional judge — ^the  calm  impartiality  of 
which  made  me  rejoice  that  the  justice  of 
this  country,  in  cases  of  political  offences, 
was  still  administered  by  the  old  tribunals 
of  the  land — and  which  I  know  reconciled 
to  those  tribunals,  and  to  the  constitution 
of  the  countrv,  many  a  heart,  which  had 
been  before  disafiected  from  them;  and 
earnestly  do  I  pray,  that  long  in  times  of 
pablic  excitement  may  our  constitutional 
tribunals  hold  steady  "the  balance  of 
justice  "  ;  and  long  may  justice  upon  per- 
sons charged  with  political  ofiences  be  ad- 
ministei*ed  by  judges  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  proper  spirit  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Britain.  I  tell  you  then, 
fortified  by  the  authority  of  that  address, 
which,  in  times  when  there  is  so  much  to 
depress  every  man  who  bears  the  name  of 
an  Irishman,  and  so  much  of  gloom  and 
terror  around  us,  still  made  me  proud  that 
I  belonged  to  the  Irish  bar — upon  the  au- 
thority of  that  charge  I  tell  jou,  that  you 
have  this  question  of  intention  to  try — a 
question  upon  which  no  direction  of  the 
Court  can  aid  you,  and  upon  which,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  bench  were  expressed,  and 
you  yielded  to  that  opinion  of  the  bench, 
further  than  commended  itself  to  vour 
own  judgments,  you  would  forfeit  and  be- 
tray the  liberties  of  jurors,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  every  man  hereafter  accased,  and 
you  would  violate  the  solemn  oath  which 
you  have  taken  upon  the  gospels  of 
your  God.  Therefore,  little  accustomed 
as  we  are,  gentlemen,  to  think  for  our- 
selves ;  little  as  we  have  of  that  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  which  has  made  English- 
men the  admiration  of  the  world,  upon 
this  point  you  must  think  for  yourselves, 
and  1  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Perhaps  a  more  dexter- 
ous or  more  prudent  advocate  might 
flatter  you,  and  tell  you  that  no  jury  em- 
panelled in  that  box  could  be  more  fit  to 
try  this  case.  My  reading,  and  the  habits 
of  my  life,  have  led  me  to  consult  the 
history  of  those  State  Trials  in  which,  by 
successive  verdicts,  English  juries  have 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Englishmen; 
and  I  have  read,  too,  the  State  Trials  in 
Ireland,  and,  gentlemen,  think  of  me 
what  you  will,  and  I  only  ask  if  you  are 
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offended  with  me,  not  to  visit  the  offence 
on  my  client— I  tell  joa,  that  if  I  had  this 
case  hefore  an  English  jnry,  I  wonid  rise 
without  anxiety,  and  sit  down  with  a  per- 
fect confidence  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal ; 
but  I  have  seen  that,  while,  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Bu8he,  English  juries  have  protected  the 
consticutiou  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  law,  "  Irish  juries  have  far  too  ofben 
lent  themselves  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  law  upon  the  constitution."  No  ! 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  flatter  you.  There  is 
in  this  country  an  absence  of  independence 
of  thought ;  and  if  it  were  only  to  have 
taught  jurors  the  lesson,  that  they  must 
think  for  themselves,  I  did  feel  proud  the 
other  evening  when  another  jury  came 
into  Conrt  for  advice  upon  a  question, 
upon  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  made 
up  their  own  minds — ^I  did  feel  proud 
when  that  learned  judge  taught  them  that 
duty,  and  sent  them  hack  to  their  jury- 
room  to  perform  it  for  themselves ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  jury  did  take 
his  lesson,  and  came  each  man  to  the  best 
conclusion  he  could  upon  the  subject. 
Therefore,  look  you  for  no  aid  from  the 
bench :  I  speak  this  in  presence  of  the 
learned  judges ;  perhaps  the  word  "aid" 
is  too  strong,  but  look  not  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  responsibility  which  you 
must  bear  in  decidmg  upon  this  question. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  over  the 
headings  of  these  nine  articles  to  you,  and 
we  will  see  how  far  each  bears  upon  the  in- 
dictment ;  but  I  wish  first  to  inquire  which 
of  these  articles  profess  to  be  written 
by  my  client,  and  which  do  not.  I  might 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  and  tell  you  truly,  that 
even  the  appearance  of  these  articles  in 
this  paper  with  the  printed  signature  of 
'*  John  Martin  "  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  a 
case  like  this  that  the  prisoner  wrote  them. 
I  do  strongly  feel  that  the  proof  ought  to 
have  been  carried  farther.  G-entlemon,  I 
have  his  most  positive  instructions  to  raise 
no  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
articles.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  acting 
right  in  following  these  instructions.  In 
cases  of  felony  we  ai*e  not  justified  in 
making  admissions.  But  the  prisoner 
whom  you  are  trying,  would  not  purchase 
the  verdict  that  would  restore  him  to 
liberty  and  home  by  shrinking  from  the 
consequences  of  one  line  that  he  himself 
has  written^-by  his  own  sentiments  he 
abides ;  but  he  does  in  the  name  of  British 
justice  protest  against  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  writings  of  Brennan,  Lalor, 
or  Eeiily.  My  client  has  quite  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  judge  for  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  stands ;  and  he 
has  given  me  instructions,  which  leave  me 
upon  this  point  no  discretion ;  and  if 
you  can,  from  the  papers  signed  "John 


Ma/rHn,**  infer  the  intention  charged  in  this 
indictment,  find  him  guilty. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  by 
these  writings  of  his  own,  it  is  by  the 
writings  of  others,  that  this  prosecution  is 
sought  to  be  sustained.  The  struggle  be- 
tween me  and  the  Attorney-General,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  is  a  struggle  involving  not 
only  the  liberty  of  the  subject  but  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  real  struggle 
between  me  and  the  Attorney- General  is 
this,  whether  you  can  upon  this  indict- 
ment for  felony,  and  involving  the  guilt 
of  treason  without  its  dignity — whether 
you  can  find  my  client  guilty  for  the 
writings  of  others.  That  will  be  the 
great  constitutional  question  which  you 
will  this  day  have  to  decide,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Court,  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you,  representing  in  this 
instance  public  liberty  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  rhat  constitutional  question 
you  will  have  to  decide.  The  decision  of 
that  question  will  have  lU  influence  on 
Irish  rights  and  Irish  history  when  you 
shall  have  left  to  your  children  an  inheri- 
tance of  freedom  or  of  slavery,  to  which 
that  verdict  may  lead,  when  the  humble 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  is  silent 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  grave  has  heaped  its 
mould  over  all  the  little  ambitions,  and  ex- 
citements, and  disputes  which  may  per- 
haps agitate  the  actions  in  this  scene  to- 
day. 

I  would  very  much  have  wished  that 
the  Attorney -General  had  chosen  other 
ground  nprm  which  to  fight  this  great 
constitutional  (joestion,  upon  which  he 
believes  it  is  his  duty  to  take  one  side, 
and  on  which,  beyond  all  question,  it  is 
my  duty  to  take  the  other.  I  regard  my 
duty  here  ns  not  merely  that  of  an  advo- 
cate, but  of  a  citizen,  because,  with  Lord 
Ershine,  I  believe  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  b  difficult  to  separate  the  citizen 
from  the  advocate ;  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
the  other  side,  and  submit  to  you,  that 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament  you  cannot 
find  my  client  responsible  for  the  writings 
of  another.  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
Attorney  -  General  had  chosen  another 
ground  for  that  contest.  He  has  en- 
deavoured, even  if  you  should  abandon 
that  opinion,  to  ask  your  verdict  upon 
distinct  evidence  in  this  case,  and  upon 
writings  which  my  client  admits  to  be  his ; 
therefore  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  in  con- 
ducting what  I  may  presume  to  call — per- 
haps it  is  presumption  in  me— the  contest 
between  myself,  as  representing  public 
liberty,  and  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
upon  this  great  question.  I  am,  as  I  said, 
a  little  embarrassed,  because  it  will  be  my 
duty,  admitting  as  I  do,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  my  client,  that  of  all  the  articles 
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si^ed  by  John  Martin  yon  mnst  judge,  it 
will  be  first  my  daty  to  show  you  that  they 
do  not  bear  out  the  oharges  contained  in 
this  indictment;  and  having  disposed  of 
that,  I  mast  then  come  to  the  great  qnes- 
tioD,  which  really  in  my  mind  is  the  sole 
and  only  question  to  be  tried  by  yon, 
which  is,  whether  yon  can,  apon  your 
oaths,  find  my  client  gnilty  of  the  changes 
made  against  him  on  the  eyidenoe  of  the 
writings  of  others. 

[Coansel  read  the  titles  and  sig^atnree 
of  the  different  articles.  Not  one  of  these 
articles  is  anonvmons.  Only  two  of  them 
are  signed  by  the  prisoner.] 

Therefore  the  case  comes  before  yon  in 
this  way :  the  prisoner  is  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  paper — for  a  fortnight, 
when  he  was  at  large;  for  three  weeks, 
when  he  was  in  prison — ^nine  articles  in 
that  paper  made  the  subject  of  this  indict- 
ment to  you :  not  one  of  these  articles  in 
which  the  writers  skulked  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  anon^rmous  writing.  On  every 
one  of  these  articles  the  writer  gave  his 
name  to  the  world  and  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land ;  and  but  two  of 
these  are  written  by  the  man  now  indicted 
before  you. 

The  indictment  is  not  for  knowingly  pub- 
lishing the  intentions  of  others.  A  man 
might  knowingly  publish  the  intentions  of 
another,  and  yet  not  be  gnilty  under  tiiis 
indictment.  Guilty  he  might  be,  guilty 
ho  would  be,  of  what  every  man  will  admit 
to  be  a  great  offence  against  the  law — ^I  sup- 
pose these  intentions  treasonable — ^not  only 
of  an  offence  against  the  law,  but  an  offence 
against  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society 
— ^but  clearly  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  law,  still  he  would  not  be  gpoilty  of  the 
particular  offence  charged  in  tihis  indict- 
ment. Now  seven  of  these  writings  pur- 
port to  express  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lalor, 
Mr.  BrenncM,  and,  1  believe,  Mr.  EeiOy, 
1  fairly,  for  m^  client,  admit  that  he  did 
wrong,  supposing  he  knew  of  them,  in 
publishing  those  intentions ;  but  1  cannot 
see,  I  confess,  how  any  twelve  men  upon 
their  oaths  could  say,  tnat  if  a  man  pubush 
an  article  which  expresses  the  intentions 
of  another,  he  by  that  article  expressed, 
uttered,  and  declared  his  own  inten- 
tion. 

I  propose  now  to  take  the  two  articles 
which,  I  admit,  are  fair  subjects  for  your 
consideration  here,  and  reason  with  you 
upon  the  question  whether  they  by  them- 
selves, standing  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  this  indictment.  Before  com- 
menting on  these  I  will  state  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  my  client— probably 
he  will  not  for^ve  me  saying  so— unfor- 
tunately for  himself— becaone  connected 
with  this  paper  and  with  l^e  political 
movement  of  its  party,  a  movement  to 


which  unquestionably  to  a  oertain  extent 
many  honourable  and  upright  men  lent 
themselves.  He  is  a  northerner,  a  native  of 
the  connl7  Down,  a  Presbvterian  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  both  from  his  birtihplaoe,  and 
perhaps  1  may  venture  to  say,  from  the 
spirit  of   his   creed,   he    leaned   sturdy 
notions    of   freedom   and  independence. 
He  is  not  a  penniless  adventurer,  seeking, 
as    the    Attorney' OMercU    attempted    to 
throw  out  to  you,  the  spoil  of  the  laods  of 
others.    He  nas  lands  of  his  own.    Left 
a  competence  in  landed  property,  he  re- 
sided upon  that  property  ;  and,  1  believe, 
discharged  the  duties,  to  the  extent  of  his 
property,  of  a  landlord  and  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  benefit  and  advantage  to  his 
tenantiy  and  his  neighbours.     He  is  not 
an  uneducated  man.    He  passed  through 
that   university  which  hM    qualified    so 
many  of  us  to  discharge  our  several  parts 
upon    the   scenes    of   life;    and    having 
graduated  there— he  is  a  young  man  of 
abont  thirty  years  of  age — ^he  retired  to 
live  upon  the  little  patrimony  which  his 
ancestors    left  him    in   the    sturdy  and 
Presbyterian  county  of  Down.    He  had 
been  the  schoolfellow  of  one  whose  name 
has  been  often  mentioned  here,  and  of 
whom  I  am  driven  to  s^|w something  in 
this  case-^John  Miichd.    Whatever  might 
have  been  the  political  errors  of  that  man's 
career— and  that  he  was  guilty  of  great 
errors  in  point  of  opinion,  if  I  am  not 
misinstruoted  as  to  my  client's  feeliufff  he 
thought — ^but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  political  errors  of  John  MUoh^'s  career 
and  opinions,  I  hope  I  do  not  incur  the 
displeasure    of  the   Attomey-Chneral   in 
speakiujB^  of  one  who,  by  law,  is  a  con- 
victed telon,  when  I  say  that  man  had 
qualities   of  head,  intellect,  heart,  and 
feelmg  which  were  calculated  to  win  upon 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.    Even  if  it  prejudice  him  in 
your  minds,  I  dare  not,  for  the  prisoner, 
deny  that  MiMtd  was  his  friend;  and 
bitterly  and  deeply  did  he  mourn  the  pre- 
mature exile  which  bore  that  friend  to 
spend  his  days  among  banished  felons. 
You  will  find  in  the  very  first  article  of 
this  paper— be  it  for  evil  or  be  it  for  good, 
know  you  the  truth  and  then  decide— you 
will  find  in  the  very  first  article  in  this 
paper  the  tremendous  effect  which  the  trial 
and  transportation  of  his  friend  had  upon 
my  ardent,  and,  I  believe,  honourable  and 
enthusiastic   client.      Gentlemen,    I    am 
driven  to  speak  of  John  Miiehd;  and    I 
have  avowed  to  you  that  my  client  is  th.e 
friend  of  the  man  whom  the  law  has  nuwie 
a    convicted    felon ;    and  the    Attorney^ 
General  has  charged  it  to  you  as  a  matt«v* 
of  offence,  connected  with  what  he  states 
is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  ooontr^'-^ 
that  this  paper,  of  which  my  oUsnt  i~ 
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the  pnbliBher,  expressed  a  Bjmpatliy  with 
John  Mitchel  after  he  was  conyicted. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  No;  that  it  adopted 
the  principles  of  Mitchd'd  paper. 

BuU :  My  leaiiied  friend,  the  Aitommf' 
General,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  call  him 
BO,  misunderstood  me.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  tell  yoa  in  precise  words,  that  it  was 
a  crime  to  feel  sorry  for  the  fate  ofMitohei ; 
bat  he  did  say — ana  I  pray  ^onr  attention  to 
this — he  did  say  that  the  prisoner  expressed 
a  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
MiicheVs  paper,  and  he  brought  forward 
the  conviction  of  Mitokd  for  felony  as 
proof  that  my  client  was  guilty  in  express- 
ing that  sympathy.  1  don't  think  I  mis- 
understood my  learned  friend,  and  it 
would  pain  me  deeply  if  I  misrepresented 
his  argument. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  paper  which  has 
been  given  in  evidence  iu  called  '*The 
successor  to  the  United  Irishmcm,**  But 
let  me  tell  you  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  cannot  upon  this  trial  assume  the 
guilt  of  John  MUehel,  It  would  be  mon- 
strous, it  would  be  unjust,  if  ^ou  were 
upon  this  trial  as  against  my  client,  who 
has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  to  the 
Court  or  to  you  the  articles  of  the  United 
Irishman^if  you  were  to  assume  that 
those  articles  were  treasonable  ;  and  I  tell 
yon  advisedly  as  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  British  law,  that  no  conviction  of  John 
Mitehel  hj  any  jury,  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant you  in  believing  as  a  matter  of  fact 
against  m^  client,  that  the  United  Irish- 
man contained  one  word  of  treason  against 
the  Queen.  I  had,  I  think,  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  AttomoV'Oeneral,  when, 
perhaps,  inadvertently,  he  told  you  that 
you  were  to  believe  that  the  principles  of 
the  United  Irishman  paper  were  such  as 
came  within  this  Act.  I  tell  you,  you 
cannot  believe  it.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  if  he  tells  me  that  it  is  a  libel  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  a  man  con- 
victed of  felony.  I  can  understand  that, 
and  to  that  extent;  for  throughout  this 
case  it  is  my  earnest  and  anxious  desire 
to  deal  candidly  with  you,  be  the  result 
what  it  may ;  I  admit  to  that  extent  yon 
may  judge  of  my  client,  that  he  exj^ressed 
sympathy  with  a  man,  who  was  in  this 
Court  convicted  of  felony,  and  who  was 
upon  that  conviction  transported  for  four- 
teen years. 

Upon  that  trial  of  Miteh^,  it  is  now  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  from  a  panel  fairly  and 
fitly  returned,  as  the  triers  on  their  oaths 
found,  by  the  sheriff  of  your  city,  the 
Attorney- Oeneral,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  and  the  high  prerogative  given  to  the 
Crown,  struck  off  thirty-nine  names.  It 
was,  it  is  said,  his  prero^ive.  I  question 
not  the  motivM  wnioh  mfluenoed  him  to 


exercise  that  prerogative ;  but  when  dis- 
sent from  that  conviction  is  used  as  an 
element  to  influence  your  minds  with 
respect  to  the  guilt  of  my  client,  and  used 
by  the  Attorney-General — it  was  he  who 
opened  this  discussion — ^it  is  my  solemn 
and  sacred  duty  to  my  client,  from  which 
nothing  shall  deter  me,  and  rather  than 
neglect  which,  my  lords,  I  would  share 
his  prison,  to  ask  you  is  dissatisfaction 
with  a  conviction  thus  obtained  an  evi- 
dence of  disaffection  in  the  mind  of  my 
client  ? 

Gentlemen  of   the  jury,   thiB    alleged 
prerogative  of   the  Crown,   enabling  in 

Eractice  the  prosecutor  to  strike  any  man 
e  pleases  off  the  panel,  must  one  day  or 
other  undergo  a  fuller  discussion  than  it 
has  yet  received.  In  MitcheVe  caee  it  was 
strained  to  the  utmost.  In  a  very  remark- 
able case  in  Bngland  Chief  Justice  Eyre  (a) 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  if  it  was 
exercised  unduly  the  Court  ought  to  inter- 
fere. That  opinion  I  admit  has  been 
overruled,  but  it  may  be  yet  my  duty  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  power  that  is 
claimed.  I  do  not  now  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  then  Attor- 
ney-GeneraZf  when  eighty  jurors  answered 
to  their  names — Lord  Elaon,  whom  it  is 
the  cant  of  Liberals  to  denounce  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  arbitrary  measures— Lord  Eldon 
set  l^  but  seven  jurors;  and  when  a 
question  arose  about  excusing  persons  he 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  permitted  three  of  the  men  ho  had  set 
by  to  be  sworn.  But  the  Attomey-General 
in  MitcheVe  case,  out  of  seventy -one  jurors 
set  by  thirty -nine,  and  from  the  remaining 
panel  of  thir^-two  was  selected  the  jury 
which  tided  John  Mitchd,  Great  lawyers 
have  said  that  this  right  does  not  exist 
in  law ;  one,  who  was  the  first  professor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  who  won 
his  way  to  the  judicial  bench  in  Ireland, 
and  whose  memory,  whether  as  AUomey- 
6^en6raZor  as  criminal  judge,  or  as  presiding 
in  a  court  of  equity,  every  man  who  knew 
him  reveres — I  mean  Sir  Michael  O'Logh- 
len,  who  by  his  demeanour  on  the  bench 
and  in  office  conciliated  the  affections  of 
Protestants,  who  had  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Bom  an  Catholics  to  those  offices, 
to  the  measure  by  which  they  were  thrown 
open  to  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren — 
he  declared  upon  his  oath,  that  in  his 
opinion  that  power  did  not  belong  to  the 
I  Crown.  Usage  may  perhaps  have  esta- 
i  blished  this  prerogative.  I  do  not  discuss 
'  this  now.  But  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  settine  by  thirty-nine  out  of 
'  seventy  respectable  citizens  who  answered 
I  to  their  names,  then,  what  was  given  as  a 

I      (a)  In  Home  Took^s  ense,  25,St.  Tr.  25. 
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veto  is  perverted  into  a  ri^ht  of  nomina- 
tion, and  the  poorer  of  objection  is  made 
that  of  selection.  If  the  Attomsy-Oeneral 
has  tlda  power,  and  chooses  to  exercise  it, 
there  is  not  one  of  as  whom  he  might  not 
convict  of  any  charge  he  might  prefer 
against  ns.  If  he  is  at  liberty  to  select 
the  men  whom  he  pleases  to  form  the  jnry, 
then,  I  sav  it  advisedly — I  say  it  not  lus  an 
advocate  out  as  a  citiflen,  trial  by  jnry 
does  not  exist.  This  is  not  the  trial  by 
^ury  that  has  preserved  liberty.  Trial  by 
mry  it  may  be,  if  trial  by  jnry  mean  trial 
by  twelve  men  sworn  in  a  jury-box  ;  bat 
this  is  bat  to  make  the  British  constita- 
tion  one  of— 

*'  Those  friends  that  palter  with  us  in  a  doable 
sense, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
break  it  to  the  hope." 

Trial  by  jary — as  it  is  identical  with  trial 
by  the  country  ;  as  our  fathers  bled  for  it ; 
as  Blackstone  eulogised  it;  as  Camden 
and  Ershine  vindicated  it ;  trial  by  jary  as 
the  constitution  knows  it — it  in  not. 

I  ask,  with  the  example  of  Lord  Eldon 
before  you,  and  the  authority  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  can  you  blame  the  friend  of 
John  MUchel,  if,  when  he  saw  him  torn 
jf^oiu  his  home ;  when  he  looked  upon  his 
little  children,  who  should  never  see  their 
father  more ;  when  he  heard  the  doom  of 
a  life-long  separation,  which  from  this 
tiibunal  was  pronounced ;  when  he  knew 
that  before  that  sentence  was  pronounced 
— that  senteDoe  of  which  the  Government 
authorities  ought  to  have  known  nothing, 
of  which  1  am  sure  they  did  know  nothing, 
until  it  was  uttered  in  this  Court— yet  if 
he  knew  that  before  it  was  so  uttered  the 
impatience  of  the  authorities  for  ven- 
geance had  brought  the  vessel  that  lay  in 
your  harbour  with  her  steam  up  instantly 
to  execute  that  anticipated  doom;  when 
he  saw  him  hurried  away  without  a  last 
farewell  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — can  you 
blame  John  M<trHn,  if,  when  reflecting 
upon  all  these  things,  he  thought  and  did 
say  his  Mend  John  Mitohel  had  not  had 
thiat  fair  trial  by  jury  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  British  subject  P  He  did 
say  that,  I  admit  and  avow  it.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  impugn,  and  I  do  not  im- 
pugn, the  verdict  of  those  twelve  men 
who  were  empannelled  to  try  Mr.  MUehd. 
But  when  on  a  question  upon  which  men 
might  differ  as  to  the  construction  of 
articles,  the  principle  of  the  law  is,  that 
twelve  men  snould  oe  indifferently  chosen, 
brought  there  with  their  varying  pre- 
judices, with  their  changing  habits  of 
thought— if  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  be,  that  no  man  shall  forfeit 
Hfe  or  liberty  until  twelve  men,  so  in- 
differently chosen,  shall  find  him  guilty, 


wiU  you  blame  John  MarHn  for  sajring 
that  upon  that  principle  his  friend  John 
3fti6^e2  had  not  had  a  fair  trial  P  Observe 
what  the  precedent  may  lead  to.  It  ia  not, 
as  it  has  been  said,  that "  hard  cases  make 
bad  laws."  But  it  is  times  of  excitement 
that  make  bad  precedents.  If  when  pijb- 
lic  alarm  is  excited,  and  if  when  men.  look 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  the 
individuflj,  they  allow  their  personftl  en- 
mities or  political  prejudices  to  lead  them 
to  tolerate  in  the  case  of  that  individcwl 
what  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
public  liberty  is  gone. 

But  was  that  all,  gentlemen  P  If  the 
sympathy  which  my  client  has  expressed 
with  John  Miiehel  has  influenced  yonr 
minds  at  all,  just  listen  to  the  instmctors 
by  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  despise 
the  finding  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  to 
say  that  it  was  of  no  weight,  and  then  find 
him  guilty  at  their  prosecution  if  you  can. 
Let  me  remind  you -and  it  is  a  subject 
upon  which  I  would  to  God  I  had  not 
been  compelled  to  speak — eyery  Roman 
Catholic  called  upon  the  jury  panel  of 
Mitehel  was  set  aside.  Do  I  give  that  as  a 
reason  why  that  jury  did  not  decide  im- 

BortiallyP  I  know  the  Protestants  of 
fublin;  and  I  do  in  my  conscience  be- 
lieve, that  be  the  man  Turk,  Jew,  or 
infidel,  or  what  he  may  be,  there  ia  not 
a  tribunal  upon  earth  to  which  he  ought 
more  unhesitatingly  to  trust  his  life  and 
property  than  to  a  iury  exclusively  of 
Protestants  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  But 
others  may  not  think  as  I  do ;  others  have 
not  felt  as  I  do ;  and  if  the  exclusion  of 
every  Roman  Catholic  off  that  panel,  in 
the  eyes  of  John  MarUn,  deprived  the 
verdict  of  all  weight,  who,  I  ask  you, 
were  his  instructors  P 

There  was  another  trial,  of  memorable 
history.  It  was  in  the  year  1844,  a  trial 
in  the  Queen's  Bench ;  and  that,  too,  is 
matter  of  history ;  but  perhaps  the  Attor* 
ney'OBn&rtd  thinks  he  has  already  had 
enough  of  historical  facts.  In  the  year 
1844— this  is  matter  of  history— a  man 
who  is  now  cold  in  his  grave,  but  of  whom 
his  most  bitter  opponent  will  now  say 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  was  pub  upon 
his  trial.  He  was  not  tried  by  a  jury,  in 
which  the  Crown  had  the  advantage  over 
the  subject  of  chaUenging  indefinitely  as 
here  ;  but  he  was  tried  by  a  special  jary, 
in  which  each  party  struck  off  twelve ;  and 
because  the  Attorney- Oeiwral  of  that  da^ 
struck  off  ten  Roman  Catholics  upon  his 
side.  Lord  John  Bwsellf  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  the  head  of  that 
ministry  whom  my  learned  friend  repre- 
sents, when  he  charges  a  man  in  the  dock 
with  disaffection,  because  he  thought  the 
conviction  of  Mitehel  did  not  carry  with 
it  moral  weight— Lord  Jb/^  EueeeU  stated 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  striking 
off  of  those  ten  Beman  Catholic  jurors  was 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  conviction  of 
Daniel  O'OonneU  of  every  particle  of 
weight.  Who  taught  John  MourUn  to  com- 
plain of  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  j  ury -box  ?  Who  taught  him  P  Lord  John 
Bussell,  who  stated  that  that  was  in  itself 
sufftcient  to  deprive  the  proceedings  of  all 
weight.  Lord  John  BitsseU,  who  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons — and  mark  mj 
words — 1  implore  of  you  to  remember  it, 
when  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  about 
English  jurors, — Lord  John  BtuseU,  who 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in 
England  no  Qovernment  could  oppress  the 
liberty  of  the  sub^ect.(a)  And  why  P  The 
words  sunk  deep  m  my  mind.  Because  in 
England  there  were  fair  and  impartial 
jurors  to  stand  between  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  and  the  Crown ;  and  in  Ire- 
land it  was  not  so.  Who  tanght  John 
Martin  to  assail  the  verdict  of  Irish  courts 
of  justice  P 

Was  that  all  P  There  was  a  protest  in 
reference  to  the  same  matter  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Oh !  weigh  these  words  before  you  con- 
demn John  Martin  on  this  point. 

**  Because  the  recent  legal  proceedings  have 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  to  deprive  them  of 
that  weight  in  public  opinion  which  belongs  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice." 

Who  taught  John  Martin  to  impeach 
the  finding  of  courts  of  justice  because 
Catholics  were  set  by  P  The  second  name 
to  that  protest  is  **  Clarendon,** {h)  Who 
taught  him  to  impugn  the  finding  of  the 
jary,  because  it  was  exclusively  Protes- 
tant P  The  instructor  is  in  the  Castle. 
The  pupil  is  in  the  dock ! 

We  will  find  other  eminent  instructors. 
Who  taught  John  Martin  ?  Some  Roman 
Catholics,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  setting  by  of  ten  of  their  number 
upon  the  triu  of  Mr.  0*Connel^^  signed  a 
requisition  for  a  public  meeting  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*'  The  Crown- Solicitor  having  upon  Friday  the 
5th  of  January  struck  off  the  jury  panel  of 
forty- eight,  who  had  been  selected  by  ballot  for 
the  pending  state  prosecutions,  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  upon  it,  namely  eleven  ;  we,  the  under- 
signed Roman  Catholics,  considirriug  that  pre- 
ening on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  both  an  insult 
and  a  wrong  to  the  emancipated  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  perpetrated  by  a  Government  of  which 
the  leading  members  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  determination  to  administer  justice,  with- 
out reference  to  religious  distinctions,  request 
an  agj^egate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, in  Dublin,  to  petition  our  Sovereign,  that 
she  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her 


(a)  See  5  St.  Tr.  N.S.  App.  C,  p.  958. 
(6)  The  Lord  Lieutenant. 


attention  to  the  conduct  pursued  towards  her 
devoted  and  loyal  subjects  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.'' 

Who  taught  Johfn  MarHn  ?  Whose  sig- 
natures do  I  find  attached  to  tliis  requi- 
sition P  The  first,  Bieha/rd,  Lalor  Shiel, 
M.P.;  Thomae  N,  Bedington,  M.F.(a) ; 
James  Henry  Monahan,  Q.  C .  Who  taugh  t 
John  Martin  to  impugn  the  trial  of  John 
MUehell^  and  to  declare  that  though  a 
verdict  of  a  jury  found  him  a  felon,  he  was 
not  a  felon  P  There  are  the  instructors. 
Where  is  the  pupil  P  The  instructors 
have  been  received  into  the  favour  of  the 
Crown.    The  pupil  is  in  the  dock. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  dispose 
of  all  that  had  made  an  improper  impres- 
sion upon  your  minds,  upon  the  subject  of 
MitcheVs  trial ;  of  any  inference  hostile  to 
the  prisoner,  that  you  could  draw  from  tho 
fact  of  his  paper  being  called  the  Irish 
Felon,  successor  to  the  United  Irishman. 
The  Attorney ' General  relied  strongly  upon 
that  as  evidence  of  the  guilt.  To  compre- 
hend exactly  what  weight  you  ought  to 
give  to  that  argument,  you  must  under- 
stand the  feeling,  as  far  as  you  can,  whinh 
actuated  the  prisoner  when  he  assumed 
that  title.  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
assumed  it.  Because  he  thought  that 
Mitchel  had  been  unjustly  sentenced.  He 
thought  that  the  '*  felony  "  which  the  law 
had  imposed  upon  his  name,  brought  with 
it  nothing  dishonourable ;  and  in  enthu- 
siasm for  his  friend,  and  to  vindicate  his 
memory  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  he  did  desert  his  own  home,  and  did 
come  up  to  town  to  administer  the  little  trust 
which  bis  friend  left  him  of  that  friend's 
property,  when  he  was  i*udelY  torn  from  all 
that  is  dear  on  earth ;  he  did  with  inde- 
pendent generosity  start  this  paper  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  his  friend  John 
Mitchel ;  and  because  he  believed  him  to 
be  unjustly  punished,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  take  the  name  which  the  law  had 
branded  upon  bis  friend,  but  which  he 
did  not  think  brought  with  it  anv  dis- 
credit. This  was  wrong^it  was.  Ir  I  had 
advised  him,  I  would  have  pointed  out  to 
him  that  no  feelings  of  friendship  should 
have  led  him  to  ictontify  himself  with  ob- 
jecting to  the  solemn  verdict  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  can  it  have  the  smallest 
weight  with  you  in  finding  him  guilty  of 
an  intention  to  depose  the  Queen  P 

Singularly  enough,  gentlemen,  I  am 
able  to  refer  you  to  an  authoritative  and 
publio  exposition  of  the  prisoner's  own 
sentiments  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  of 
importance  to  ascertain  them.  On  the 
17tti  of  March  he  attended  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  deliyered  a  speech,  the  report  of 
which  I  am  now  about  to  read.     I  will 

(a)  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
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prove  that  he  made  it ;  and  I  will  ask  yon 
to  judge  of  the  sentiments  he  ente]*tained 
when  he  came  to  Dnblin.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  snbsequent  eyents  may  not 
have  changed  his  sentiments  ;  bnt  I  will 
prove  to  you  from  this  speech,  that  at  the 
period  when  he  delivered  it,  so  far  from 
entertaining  anjf  notion  of  deposing  the 
Queen,  no  sach  idea  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  know  what  were  his  sentiments  at  the 
very  moment,  publicly  declared  and 
publicly  expressed,  at  the  very  time  that 
John  Mitchd  started  his  paper. 

Solicitor- ChnercU :  My  lords,  I  submit 
that  the  learned  counsel  is  not  at  liberty 
to  read  a  speech  made  in  some  other 
paper  on  some  other  occasion  by  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  Neither  his  statements 
nor  his  acts  are  evidence  for  him.  I  did 
not  interfere  before  as  to  what  has  taken 
place ;  but  I  think  this  effort  to  bring  in 
this  is  quite  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice. 

Bvit  referred  the  decision  in  Home 
Tooke^B  case  (a)  and  O'OonneWs  case.  (6) 

Pbnnsfathbb,  B.  :  You  had  better  not 
inteirapt  your  statement  now.  You  may 
state  that  document,  and  we  will  consider 
afterwards  whether  it  bo  evidence  or  not 

8olicitor''0eneral :  If  my  learned  friend 
is  to  state  the  document,  I  withdraw  my 
objection  as  to  the  proof  of  it. 

Butt:  (Gentlemen,  this  speech  that  I 
am  about  to  read  to  you,  and  which  I 
think  will  really  furnish  a  key  to  the 
sentimentB  of  Mr.  Martin,  when  he  was 
expressing  publicly  his  own  intentions 
and  opinions,  is  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
17th  of  March  of  the  present  year ;  and  as 
we  are  referring  here  to  public  affairs, 
and  I  do  not  at  Sw  wish  to  shut  them  out 
from  your  consideration,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  was  a  moment  when,  if  any  man 
had  any  treason  in  bis  mind,  surrounding 
circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  call 
it  forth.  You  remember  the  17th  of 
March  was  immediately  after  the  French 
Revolution-- an  event,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  country 
in  which  it  occurred,  had  most  unfortu- 
nate effects  in  this  country,  in  influencing 
the  judgments,  and  unsettling  the  minds 
of  men.  All  indeed  we  have  to  mourn  in 
the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  country,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  evil 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution.  Perhaps 
the  17th  of  March  last  was  a  day  upon 
which  of  all  others,  if  a  man  had  any 
treasonable  intentions,  he  would  express 
them;  and  if  you  can  conceive  a  man 
tempted  to  use  violent  language,  it  would 
be  at  a  public  meeting  on  that  day,  upon 
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which  my  client  attended  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  town  of  Newry,  and  where  he 
spoke.  That  meeting  was  called  for  the 
murpose  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the 
union ;  and  whatever  you  or  I  may  think 
about  that  question,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  any  sub- 
ject seeking  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  provided  he  seeks  to  obtain 
it  legally  and  constitutionally.  However 
my  client  attended  that  meeting,  and  he 
spoke  there.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  the 
entire  of  his  speech ;  bat  there  are  some 
passages  in  it,  to  which  I  must  call  your 
attention.  He  certainly  used  verjr  strong 
language  in  speaking  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature.  That  is  in 
itself,  according  to  the  strict  construction 
of  the  law,  wrong  and  improper,  and 
might  be  perhaps  punished  m  a  proper 
way.    He  said : — 

"  We  are  here  to  denounce  the  infamous  Act 
of  Union,  as  a  vile  and  pestilent  u8uri>ation, — ^to 
declare  that  usurpation  has  no  moral  authority, 
and  to  promise  lo  each  other  that  we  shall  never 
cease  our  efforts,  until  the  authority  of  our 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  be  established  in 
Ireland.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  ask  the  British 
minister  for  boons,  or  ameliorations,  or  alms. 
I  bid  him  to  mind  his  own  business.  I  desire 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  shoald  assume  the 
management  of  our  national  affairs — Heaven 
knows  they  need  kindly  management,  in  order 
that  the  wrong  and  robbery  through  which  our 
country  lies  desolate,  and  our  people  starring, 
may  be  stopped,  and  peace  and  prosperity  be 
permitted  within  our  shores.  (Cheers.)  We 
desire  Irish  indepeodence,— that  is,  die  constitu- 
tion of  1782. 

"  Not  to  unsettle  property,  not  to  injure  any 
people,  any  class,  not  to  injure  the  people  of 
England,  or  any  class  of  our  own  p<K)ple — even 
those  who  act  as  tools  of  the  foreign  Govern- 
ment,— but  for  the  benefit  of  all  Irishmen. 
(Cheers.)  Justice  can  harm  no  people,  or  class, 
or  man.  We  have  always  advocated  Repeal 
peacefully.  We  would  repeal  the  Union  by  » 
national  public  opinion,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Let  no  person 
imagine  that  I  desire,  or  have  ever  desired,  to 
excite  my  countrymen  to  insurrection,  for  the 
purpose  of  overtlmiwing  the  usurping  Govern- 
ment or  seizing  our  rights — ^I  have  not  done 
so." 

I  pray  your  attention  to  this. 

"  I  always  tiy  to  speak  plainly.  I  will  never 
give  advice  by  insinuation.  I  have  not  desired 
to  excite  my  countiymen  to  war  or  violence. 
But  I  have  desired,  and  I  do — oh,  how  ardently 
desire— to  excite  them  to  a  accred  passion  for 
liberty,  a  sacred  inextinguishable  fire  of  hatred 
against  slavery.  I  belie ve^nay,  1  know — that 
the  people  of  Ireland  can,  next  month  if  they 
please,  make  the  Union  parchment  of  no  more 
force  in  Ireland  than  a  Russian  ukase,  and  that 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  It  only 
needs  brotherly  union  among  Irishmen  and  on- 
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flinching  resolution.  Let  it  be  understood  then, 
that  for  one  repealer  I  do  not  adyocate  violence 
or  war.  And  I  am  juftt  as  peaceful  in  my  yiewF 
now  as  I  ^tas  before  the  recent  events,  which 
have  excited  such  a  warlike  spirit  in  some  of  my 
countrymen.'*' 

That  is  with  reference  to  France.  Con- 
sidering the  time  of  excitement,  the  mad 
excitement  which  then  unsettled  the  minds 
of  so  many,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more 
trying  occasion  than  the  one  upon  which 
my  client  was  here  called  upon  to  speak 
distinctly,  not  in  his  closet,  but  in  the 
assembly  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  where 
perhaps,  as  many  of  you  know,  who  have 
attended  political  meetings,  the  more  yio- 
lent  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed, 
the  louder  are  the  cheers.  These  circum- 
stances my  client  resisted.    He  states : — 

"  I  pray  Grod  prosper  and  preserve  the  French 
republic  !  I  hope— most  sincerely,  hope,  that 
the  French  nation  may  avoid  war,  for  it  is  only 
war  that  can  arrest  the  spread  of  those  sacred 
principles  over  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

These  passages  which  I  have  read,  refer 
to  passages  which  I  had  omitted.  I  ao 
the  fall  length  of  saying  here,  that  if  he 
chose  to  wish  for  a  republic,  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  do  so ;  it  is  quite  obvious  he 
did  not;  and  upon  his  own  authority  I 
deny  that  he  ever  wished  for  a  republic ; 
but  he  did  wish,  and  will  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life,  he  it  in  his  home,  or  in 
some  penal  settlement  upon  a  foreign  land, 
desire  to  see  restored  to  Ireland  her  legis- 
lature of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
and  whether  it  be  in  a  felon  hulk,  or 
chained  to  the  murderer  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  last  breath  will,  I  believe,  offer  up  that 
aspiration ;  but  a  republic  in  Ireland  he 
did  not  wish. 

"  For  one  repealer,  I  repudiate  the  idea  of 
seeking  my  country's  freedom  by  the  blood  of 
the  French  people,  or  by  their  interference.  I 
hope  that  they  may  remain  at  peace  with  Eng- 
laod,  and  with  the  world.  -  And  I  will  reject 
their  interf^ence  in  our  behalf.  Ireland  needs 
no  opportunity.  She  needs  only  that  her  sons 
be  united  and  resolved." 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  rejection  of 
French  interference.  Here  is  a  rejection 
of  that  phrase  so  often  used  by  men,  whom 
the  Whig  minister  did  not  disdain  to 
honour,  "that  England's  weakness  was 
Ireland's  opportunity."  I  can  conceive 
no  speech  more  entirely  repudiating  every 
one  of  the  designs  charged  in  this  indict- 
ment, than  this  speech  does.    He  says : — 

"  The  French  throne  has  been  consumed  in  the 
furnace  of  the  people's  wrath.  Now  we  are 
peacefoUy  struggling  against  a  system  of  national 
wrong,  compared  with  which  the  grievances  of 
the  I^ench  were  trifles  indeed — a  system  which 
makes  our  Queen  powerless  lor  good;  which 
■akea  oar  aristocracy  disloyal  to  their  native 


land ;  which  make  oar  middle  olaases  corrupt, 
and  cowardly,  and  anti-national ;  which  debases, 
and  robs,  and  starves  our  working  classes,  and 
grinds  the  fiices  of  the  poor." 

Now  that  is  his  opinion.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  that  opinion  be  well 
or  ill  founded.  He  conscientiously  enter- 
tained it.  Differ  with  him  as  you  will, 
you  cannot  convict  him  of  that.  You  see 
his  opinions  are  expressed.  I  never  saw  a 
speech  in  which  there  is  so  much  modera- 
tion, and  so  much  shrinking  from  the  use 
of  strong  language;  therefore  you  will 
give  credit  to  the  expressions  of  modera- 
tion by  which  his  opinion  is  accom- 
panied. This  is  not  a  speech  in  which 
the  speaker  tells  the  people  to  obey 
the  law,  but  adds  something  to  it, 
which,  if  it  served  a  factious  purpose, 
might  win  approbation.  This  is  a  speech 
in  which  the  speaker,  with  the  downright 
honesty  of  a  man  of  Down,  tells  out  in  the 
boldest  language  all  he  thinks  and  feels, 
and  nothing  but  what  he  thinks.  He 
says : — 

**  He  witnessed  the  systematic  pillage  of  our 
country's  wealth." 

HowP  Five  millions  exported  every 
year  from  Ireland  to  pay  the  rents  of  the 
absentees. 

'*  The  organized  hindrances  to  Irish  industry  ; 
the  diabolical  arrangement  for  keeping  up  strife 
and  hatred  among  the  sects  and  classes  of  the 
people ;  the  rags,  and  hunger,  and  plague,  and 
famine  ;  the  slaughter,  as  one  year's  sacrifice  at 
the  bloody  shrine  of  an  idol — the  Union.  And 
still  we  continue  patient  and  peaceful!  still 
we  strive  peatMsfuUy  to  repeal  that  accursed 
'  Union,'  without  injury  to  any  people,  party 
or  men." 

So  the  speech  goes  on,  and  ends  by  say- 
ing:— 

'<  And  oh,  shall  not  Ireland— Ireland,  whose 
national  slavery  has  cost  more  misery,  more  in- 
human horrors  than  that  of  all  the  subject-states 
of  Europe  combined — shall  not  our  own  dear 
native  land,  so  long  prostrate,  at  last  stand  erect 
before  heaVen  in  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation. 
Nobles,  clergy,  gentry,  working  classes,  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  all  nourished  at  the  breast 
of  our  mother  land,  in  the  name  of  God,  unite  as 
brothers,  and  make  Ireland  a  free  and  happy 
nation." 

I  do  not  tell  vou,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  this  speech  can  prove  that  he  was  a 
loyal  man,  when  he  wrote  the  articles  for 
which  he  is  now  accused;  even  in  that 
short  interval  he  may  have  changed.  I 
am  endeavouring  to  show  the  feelings  and 
the  cironmstances  under  which  he  became 
connected  with  the  newspaper,  of  which 
the  very  title  is  now  made  proof  against 
him.  In  tracing  the  feelings  which  made 
him  establish  that  newspaper,  and  asBume 
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for  it  that  title,  it  is  eeaentialto  show  what 
were  his  opinions  and  sentimente  at  the 
period  to  which  I  advert. 

I  do  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  that  by 
this  speech  I  have  incontestably  proved 
that  on  the  17th  of  March  ho  entertained, 
and  boldly  acted  on,  sentiments  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  with  which  he  is 
now  charged.  Still  entertaining  these 
sentiments  he  came  to  Dablin.  He  came 
becanse  his  friend,  from  whom  he  had 
differed,  was  in  distress.  He  clung  to 
him  the  more  closely  becanse  he  was  so. 
He  saw  him  branded  as  a  felon  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Following  what 
tuition,  taught  by  what  authorities,  I  have 
told  you,  he  believed  that  sentence  to  be 
unjust. 

I  have  told  you  that  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  ardent  and  mis- 
guided young  men.    Whatever  might  be 
their  errors,  and  they  were  great,  he  found 
much  in  them  witn  which  a  ffeuerouj, 
although  still    loyal,   heart  might   sym- 
pathize.    For  myself  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  in  many  respects  1  do  sym- 
pathize with  them  ft>om  m^  heart  and 
soul.    I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  loyalty  to 
my  Queen ;  but  from  my  heart  and  soul  I 
do  mourn  every  day  that  so  many  young 
men,  who  might  have  been  an  ornament 
to  their  coontry,  and  have  done  good  ser- 
vice  to  their  Queen  and   country,  have 
been  led  astray  into  the  wild  paths  of  in- 
surrection,   with  some  of  those  he  became 
associated.      With  one  of  them,  Thomas 
Devin  BeiUy,  whose  name  you  have  heard 
mentioned,  the  Attornejf-Oeneral  has   al- 
most indignantly  disclaimed  acquaintance, 
althoDgh  he  states  he  had  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence.    I  do  not  know  the 
young  gentleman ;  but  I  know  that  he  has 
friends  and  relatives — whom  I  will  not 
pain  by  referring  to   them   more  parti- 
cularly— whose  good  conduct,  loyalty,  and 
integrity  might  make  it  no  disgrace  even 
for    an    Attorney- CfwiercU    to    own    their 
acquaintance.    I  have  looked  over  some 
of  the  articles  signed  by  this  young  man, 
Mr.  Devin  JBeiZZy,  as  was  my  duty  to  do ; 
and,  upon  their  perusal,  I  ao  mourn  that 
so  mucn  generous  enthusiasm,  and  so  much 
power,  and  all  that  commends  intellect 
and  heart  to  man,  were  wasted  in  such 
a  cause  as  that  with  which  that  young 
man    was    connected.      There   was    also 
Mr.  Lalovt  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  member  for  one  of  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  there  was  Brennan;  and 
Martin  having  property,  was  willing  to 
embark  that  property,  not,  as  you  have 
been  told,  in  the  project  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  to  advocate  any  political  set 
of  opinions  further  than  implied  in  what 
I  say,  but  to  embark  that  property  in 
starting  a  paper,  with  the  desire  of  re- 
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deeming  the  character  of  his  friend.  He 
did  embark  his  property  in  this  newspaper, 
to  which  the  others  lent  most  powerful 
aid.  Is  there  anything  criminal  in  that  ? 
Say  that  he  called  the  paper  the  Irish 
Felon — say  that  ho  dared  the  law  which 
had  unjustly  prosecuted  his  friend — and 
say  that  he  thought  the  name  of  felon, 
branded  upon  him  by  such  a  conviction, 
was  not  a  disgrace  if  given  to  John  MUchsl, 
that  he  remembered  the  qualities  of  that 
man's  heart — I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
I  can  believe  the  man  who  bad  embark od 
in  a  bad  cause  may  have  manifested  bi^h 
generosity  and  good  oualitieB — he  remem- 
bered the  days  of  their  youthful  inter- 
course, and  in  generous  indignation  he  did 
start  the  Irish  Felon,  because  the  law,  aa 
he  b'lieved,  had  unjustly  branded  John 
Mitehd  as  a  felon. 

What  is  the  next  step  P    1  am  now  told 
that  the  name  of  the  Irieh  Felon  is  in 
itself  a  crime.     Let  us  see  what  took  place 
on  that  subject.     He  went  to  the  Stamp 
Office.     Mr.  Martin  registered  the  Irisk 
Felon  there — not  in  secret,  by  conc€)aIing 
its  name ;  but  giving  forth  its  name,   he 
registers  the  Irish  Felon.    Her  Majesty's 
G-oycrnment   issnes  to   him  the  stamps, 
which,  upon  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
mails,  carry  the   Irish  Felon  free;    and 
the  Attomey'Chneral  who  permitted  that 
to  be  done,  at  all  events  who  represents 
the  Government  that  did,  now  calls  upon 
you  to  infer  guilt,  becanse  he  instituted 
the  Irish  Felon.     To  whom  is  a  young 
man,  a  man  not  read  in  the  law,  to  look 
for  information  upon  what  is  criminal  and 
what  is  not,  if  not  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  land  P  and,  if  believing  Lord 
Clarendon's  protest;    if    believing    Lord 
John    RtisseU's    indignant    denunciation 
against  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  jury-box ;  if  following  other  examples, 
to  which  I  do  not  wish  more  particaiarly 
again    to    advert,    he    did   believe    that 
a  conviction  by  a  Protestant  jury,  after 
the  exclusion  of  ever^  Catholic,  was  not 
a  conviction  which  British  law  demanded, 
he  sends  to  the  Stamp  Office,  and  he  tells 
the    Lord    Lieutenant  and   the  Attorney- 
deneral,  **  I  am  about  to  call  my  paper 
the  Irish  Felon";  if   that  is  registered, 
if  stamps  are  issued  to  him,  to  a  paper 
with  that  name,  entitling  him  to  have 
it  carried  free  through  everyone  of  Her 
Majesty's  mails ;  gracious  heaven  !  in  the 
name  of  common  justice,  will  you  listen 
to  the  Attorney-  General  when  he  tells  you 
that  he  is  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  prosecute  the  victim  whom  they 
have    entrapped  P      If  the  name  of  the 
Irish  FeUmoe  sufficient  in  itself  to  con- 
vict him    of    felony,  we  should   '*  bare 
better  company  at  Tyburn  tree."    This 
Act  makes  men  who  are^aooeBtory  be- 
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fore  ihe  foot  equally  gailty  with  the 
principal.  If  che  Irish  Fdon— if  that 
name  carries  with  it  one  partiole  of  eW- 
deace  to  yoar  minds  against  my  cliont, 
and  if  mv  client  is  gailty  of  felony,  those 
who  permit'ted  the  (J-oyernment  stamps  to 
bear  the  Irish  Felon  through  the  land, 
aro  accensories  to  the  felony  before  the 
fact.  Oh!  gentlemea,  if  one  partiole  of 
manhood  kindles  in  your  hearts — pardon 
me  for  doubting  it — if  the  spirit  of  liberty 
animates  yonr  souls;  if  you  hare  any 
hatred  of  oppression ;  if  you  h&ve  any 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed;  as  far  as  I 
have  gone  yet,  you  will  with  indigpiation 
scout  the  argument  which  calls  upon  you 
to  convict  my  client  of  felony,  because 
he  followed  Lord  Gla/rendan,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  and  Her  Majesty's  Attomey-Oene' 
red  in  denoancing  what  they  called  "jury- 
packing";  and  because  he  was  led  by 
that  Liird  Lieuterumt  and  that  Attorney- 
Oeneral  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Felon  was  not  illegal. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  thus 
long  detained  you  upon  points  that  seem 
minute.  But  you  heard  how  the  Attorney- 
Qen&rdl  reiterated  these  points;  how  he 
pressed  upon  you  the  name  of  the  paper, 
the  occasion  of  its  publication,  the  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Irishman,  the  sym- 
pathy with  his  friend,  as  evidences  of 
guilt,  with  what  justice  judge  ye  now 
upon  your  oaths!  but,  once  for  all,  let 
me  solemnly  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  from 
little  circumstances  of  this  kind  that  you 
can  infer  the  guilt  which  this  indictment 
charges.  I  demand  of  you  to  try  him  by 
that  law  by  which  he  must  hold  his  liberty ; 
and  if  these  be  the  evidences  of.  guilt,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  law,  I  demand  your  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  These  things  may  have 
been  errors,  but  you  are  not  trying  him 
for  errors,  but  for  crimes ;  and  your  ver- 
dict, the  judgment  of  the  law,  will  leave 
him  yet,  if  there  be  errors  in  his  past  life, 
to  redeem  them — ^leave  him  to  atone  for 
them  to  society ;  aye,  and  if  the  character 
I  have  heard  of  him  be  true,  the  pravers 
of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  wnere 
he  dispensed  the  charities  of  a  resident 
proprietor,  though  not  a  rich  one,  will 
bless  the  day  that  restored  John  Mcvrtin  to 
his  property  and  his  home. 

I  come  now  to  the  articles  I  am  about 
to  read,  nnd  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
long  by  dwelling  upon  them.  You  will 
observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  first  article  was  written.  It  is  ad- 
dr€«sed,  **  To  all  whom  it  may  concern." 
It  is  written— as  it  is  obvious  the  whole 
paper  was  written — under  strong  feelings 
of  indignation,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly , 
at  the  treatment  which  Mit^ihel  had  re- 
ceived. It  begins  by  sayinff,  and  I  admit 
states  as  clearly  and  pudnfy  as  possible 


the  opinion  which  is  expressed  here  in 
this— 

"At  the  time  when  John  Mitchel  lay  in 
prinoD,  expecting  what   fate  Lord  Clarendon's 

*  loaded  dice '  might  bring " 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand 
the  allusion  here  of  '*  loaded  dice  **  or 
nob.  It  was  language  used  in  this  Court 
by  one  whose  speech  in  defence  of  John 
Mitchel,  whatever  you  may  think  of  his 
political  principles,  will  live  while  Irish 
oratory  is  remembered.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  counsel  who  defended  John 
Mitchel,  in  allusion  to  the  constitution  of 
his  jury.    He  says : — 

<'At  the  time  when  John  Mitchel  lajr  in 
prison,  expectinff  what  fate  Lord  Clarendon's 

*  loaded  dice '  might  bring,  I  stated  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  if  the  Irish  people  permitted  the 
English  ministry  to  consammate  his  legal 
murder,  the  national  cause  would  be  ruined 
for  this  generation." 

Now  the  Attomey-Oeneral  put  upon  this 
article  the  construction,  that  the  writer 
meant  that  the  people  ought  to  have  risen 
and  rescued  Mitohd,  Be  it  so.  Put  that 
meaning  upon  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  Bay 
it  does  not  bear  it.  Is  that  an  expression 
of  an  intent  to  do  a  future  act  P  It  refers 
to  what  was  passed.  But  if  these  articles 
were  written  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  the  people  to  a  rescue,  a  high 
offence  it  would  be  in  any  man  who  joined 
in  that  rescue ;  but,  if  the  rescue  had  been 
attempted,  not  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  would  have  made  themselves  liable, 
except  life  had  been  lost,  to  penalties  high 
as  those  which  this  Act  imposes.  If  this 
had  been  an  article  inciting  them  to 
rescue,  you  could  not  find  him  guilty 
under  this  Act ;  but  it  does  express  the 
heartfelt  indignation  which  my  client 
felt,  when  he  believed  that  the  friend, 
whom  he  imagined  innocent,  had  been 
unjustly  sent^enocd  ;  but  I  tell  you  in  the 
presence  of  this  Court,  that  even  if  he  did 
excite  the  people  to  rescue  MUchel,  and  if 
Mitchel  had  not  then  been  on  his  way 
to  Bermuda,  it  would  not  have  been  the 
offence  which  this  Act  contemplated. 
There  is  not  one  word — and  read  you  this 
article  I  implore  of  you — if  when  this  case 
closes  yon  are  not  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  my  client,  take  this  article  and 
read  it  through,  read  every  word,  and 
take  up,  what  some  of  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  write  down  at  my  sug- 
gestion, the  words  of  this  indictment ;  re- 
membering that  you  are  not  to  try  him 
for  sedition,  nor  for  a  libel  upon  courts  of 
iustioe,  but  to  try  him  for  intending  to 
depose  the  Queen — to  do  a  future  act — 
OP  to  levy  war  upon  her,  in   order    to 
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compel  her  to  change  her  counsels  and 
measures;  and  upon  your  oaths  saj,  is 
there  one  word,  trom  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  thab  article,  which  indicates 
either  the  one  or  the  other  intention. 

Oh !  there  is  one  word  in  this  article  I 
must  not  forget,  it  certainly  does  occur  in 
one  of  these  articles — I  took  down  the 
Attorney 'OeneraT 8  words — ^there  does  occur 
an  expression  **  to  overthrow  English  do- 
minion in  Ireland."  "Bank  treason," 
cries  the  Attorney- Oeneral.  Gentlemen, 
Ireland  is  not  a  subject  or  an  inferior 
country.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  one 
great  empire  ;  and  I  avow  that  if  there  be 
"  English  dominion  in  Ireland,"  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  every  man  who  lores  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  to  en- 
deavour to  overthrow  it.  "English  do- 
minion ! "  Oh,  I  wish  I  heard  an  English 
Attorney 'General  stand  up  in  an  English 
court  of  justice  and  call  upon  a  jury  to 
convict  a  man  of  treason  because  he  said 
he  would  overthrow  Irish  dominion  in 
England.  The  very  fact  that  such  an 
observation  was  made,  that  any  man 
would  venture  to  say  in  an  Irish  court  of 
justice  that  to  overthrow  English  dominion 
in  Ireland  was  treason,  does  prove  to  me 
that  '*  the  iron  has  entered  into  our  soul." 
What,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  said  Pitt, 
when  he  proposed  the  Union  P  "Is  this," 
he  cried,  "  to  be  called  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  P  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  of  two 
countries  upon  equal  terms  uniting  P  " 
Such  I  maintain  is  the  natare  of  the  pro- 
posed union. 

'*  Nod  ego  nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 
Nee  nova  regna  peto  ;  pariban  se  legibus  ambs, 
Invictse  gentes  sBtema  in  fsdera  mittant." 

If  some  one  had  stood  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  then  and  replied  to  this,  that 
forty-eight  years  would  pass,  and  an  Irish 
Attomey-Oeneral  would  stand  in  an  Irish 
court  of  justice  and  call  upon  an  Irish  jury 
to  convict  of  treason  the  sentiment,  that 
English  dominion  in  Ireland  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  We  are  equal  to  England. 
Such  are  the  terms  of  the  Union;  and 
you  are  slaves  if  we  are  not  in  every 
respect,  by  law  and  by  the  Union,  an 
integral  part  of  this  great  empire;  aye, 
and  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  slaves  you 
are,  and  slaves  you  deserve  to  be,  if  any 
Attomey-OenerM  upon  earth  will  make 
you  find  it  treason  to  say  that  there  shall 
not  be  English  dominion  in  Ireland. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  from  that  first 
article;  and  I  ask  you  again,  by  the 
solemn  oath  you  have  taken,  to  take  this 
article,  and  1  ask  yon  not,  whether  you 
will  make  my  client  responsible  for  it  or 
not— but  I  ask  you  to  take  that  article 
and  the  indictment  which  you  are  sworn 
to  try,  and  I  ask  you  to  read  them  both  as 


honest  men,   and  find  my  client  gailty 
upon  that  article  if  you  can. 

In  the  order  in  wnich  I  propose  to  deal 
with  this  case,  I  will  pass  over  all  the 
intervening  articles  which  are  not  the 
writings  of  the  prisoner,  and  proceed  to 
the  article  of  Saturday  the  22ud  of  July ; 
and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  admit  thiat 
this  article  is  one  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  written.  I  am  happy  to  perceive 
that  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  were  jurors 
in  another  case,  in  which  it  was  my  daty 
to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  and  probably 
you  too  observed,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  these  papers,  no  matter 
whose  writings  are  taken,  you  may  find 
sentiments  of  which  you  woiild  highly 
disapprove — sentiments  which  tend,  as 
you  may  believe,  to  the  subversion  of 
social  order — sentiments  that  are  sediti- 
ous ;  nay,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  writings 
— if  not  in  those  of  John  Martinf  in  those 
of  the  others — ^you  may  find  sentiments 
which  might  appear  even  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  this  Act ;  but  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  these  papers  I  have  not 
observed  a  single  sentence,  inculcating 
anything  savage,  or  anything  against 
which  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature 
and  of  common  humanity  could  revolt. 
It  appears  to  me,  and  this  honourably 
distinguituhes  itself  from  some  of  the  other 
papers  which  we  had  before  us,  there  is  a 
total  absence  fVom  anything  like  what 
our  better  feelings  should  condemn  as 
inciting  to  turbulence  or  atrocity ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  worst  articles  of 
Lcdor  there  is  evidence  of  a  generous 
heart,  an  upright  mind,  led  astray  into 
projects  which  I  certainly  denounce  as 
revolutionary. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken 
to  you  too  long.  I  trust  that  you  have  not 
that  narrow  bigoted  prejudice  which 
would  tell  yoa,  that  there  is  nothing 
right  or  noble  on  the  side  of  the  cause 
from  which  we  dissent.  The  man  who 
thinks  so,  is  a  bad  ally  of  his  own.  I  do 
think  better  of  you,  as  I  do  of  mvself.  I 
can  understand  that  in  projects  which  our 
judgments  and  consciences  condemn — and 
alas !  human  nature  would  be  more  per- 
fect if  it  were  not  so— there  may  be 
engaged  many  a  generous  spirit  and  many 
a  noble  heart.  But  from  the  bennning  to 
the  end  of  these  papers — the  five  whole 
numbers — the  Attomey-Oenercd  proposed 
to  read  the  advertisements  and  all;  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  however,  saved  us 
from  that  infliction — ^he  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  articles,  not  written  by  my  client, 
which  breathe  of  war;  but  of  a  war, 
supposing  the  cause  were  right,  that  'was 
disgraceful  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  one  word. 
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Here  are  the  objeotB  of  the  Irish  FeiUm,  M 
declared  in  this  first  number : — 

**  To  gain  permission  for  the  Irish  people  to  care 
for  their  own  lives,  their  own  happiness  and 
dignity ;  to  abolish  the  political  conditions  which 
compel  the  classes  of  our  people  to  hate  and  to 
murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the  Irish 
people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the  English.'^ 

Wonld  yon  wish  that  state  of  things 
produced  which  would  abolish  the  social 
condition  which  now  nnfortunately  exists, 
which  compels  our  people  to  hate  and 
murder  each  other?  Have  your  never 
heard  of  the  murders  of  landlords  by  their 
tenants  P  I  do  not  wish  to  add  of  whole- 
sale extermination  of  tenants  by  their 
landlords  P  Do  yon  wish  to  abolisn  that  P 
So  did  John  Movrtvn.  Do  you  wish  a 
change  in  the  state  of  things,  which 
makes  too  many  of  the  Irish  people  to 
hate  the  Tery  name  of  the  English  P 
Would  you  wish,  gentlemen,  no  hatred  of 
England  to  exist  among  any  portion  of 
our  countrymen — that  we  shoald  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  English  people — that  our 
union  with  them  in  feeling,  in  interest,  in 
property,  should  be  more  complete  P  Then 
so  aid  John  Martin.  We  may  differ  with 
him  as  to  the  means,  but  we  must  sympa- 
thize with  him  as  to  the  end. 

**  To  end  the  reign  of  firand,  perjury,  corrup- 
tion, and  Government  butchery,  and  to  make 
law,  order,  and  peace  possible  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Felon  takes  its  place  among  ihe  com- 
batants in  the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this 
island  against  foreign  tyranny.  In  conducting 
it,  my  weapons  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help  me, 
God!" 

His  weapons  were  whatP  Pikes,  or 
muskets,  or  rifles P  No.  "My  weapons 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  A.nd  yet  the 
Attomey'OefnfitaZ  calls  upon  you,  from  that 
article  in  which  the  man  solemnly  de- 
clares, by  oath  to  his  God,  "that  his 
weapons  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'*  to  infer 
that  bis  weapons  shall  be  of  a  different 
character,  and  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
using  them  for  a  traitorous  purpose.  In- 
fer that  if  you  can,  and  if  you  dare,  upon 
your  oaths;  and  how  much  nearer  will 
that  carry  you  to  find  him  guilty  of  the 
offence  here  charged.  In  what  is  the 
offence  P  Believe  him  hypocrite— believe 
that  this  article  was  written  to  cloak  his 
designs.  What  is  the  offence  P  That  he 
did  express,  utter,  and  declare  his  treason- 
able intention.  Did  he  do  that,  when  he 
said  his  "  weapons  should  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  P"  or  will  you  find,  upon  your 
oaths,  that  it  is  by  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  that 


the  Queen's  authority,  as  administered  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  subverted  P 

You  are  to  judge  whether  these  two 
articles,    the  first    article  and    the    last 
article — the    only  two  I    alleged    to    be 
written    by    the    prisoner — establish    his 
guilt.    Again  I  ask  you — ^I  care  not  what 
comments  may  be  made   upon  them  in 
reply — I  care  not  what  the  Solioitor-Oene- 
rcu  may  say  to  you,  how  he  may  speak  of 
responsibility.     Do  this  for  me,  I  implore 
you,  in  the  name  of  justice, — take  these 
two  articles,  and  take  no  vague  exposition 
of    '*  tyrannical    laws    tyrannically    exe- 
cuted— ^take  with    vou   no    unmeaning 
words  which  will  mislead  you, — take  with 
you  the  indictment  which  you  are  sworn 
to  find, — read  this  last  article  o^er, — I 
admit  it  tells  the  people  to  retain  their 
arms, — I  admit  that ;  but  then  read  over 
the  indictment  and  tell  me,  are  you  satis- 
fied that  that  article  expresses,  utters, 
and  declares  the  intention  either  to  de- 
pose the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war  upon  her, 
in  order  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
counsels  or  measures.     Judg^,  gentlemen, 
if  I  have  in  my  heart  and  conscience  a 
doubt  of  what  your  decision  ought  to  be, 
when  I  ask  you,  in  your  jury-box,  to  take 
the  charge  which  you  are  sworn  to  try, 
and  read  it  over  line  by  line,  and  compare 
this  article  with  the  letter  of  the  indict- 
ment jovL  are  sworn  to  find.     There  is  a 
direction  here  to  the  people    to    retain 
their  arms.    I  ask  you,  do  you  remember 
when  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  in  office — 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  those  who  now 
hold  the  reins  of  power  to  displace  them — 
did  they  teach  the  people  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  British  constitution  in  this 
country,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people 
to  hold  their  arms  P    And  will  you  admit, 
that  because  one  ministry  is  in  power,  and 
another  not,  the  laws  change  P    I  admit 
that  John  MaHin  was  seditious  when  he 
advised  the  people,  if  he  did  so — if  he 
advised  the  people  to  disobey  the  law,  no 
matter  with  what  partisan  view  that  law 
was    enacted;    but  if  there  be  a  heart 
which  feels  that  there  is  a  principle  of 
eternal  truth,  and  remembers  the  lessons 
taught    by    the    ministry   out   of   office 
when  they  are  in  office,  especially  when 
the  instructors  themselves  nave  profited 
by  them,  you  will  not  find  it  treason  to 
assert,  even  in  the  face  of  a  coercion  bill, 
the   right  of  the  i>eople  to  have  arms. 
Remember    this    article  was  written    in 
prison,  when  GJovemment  had  the  power 
of  preventing  him  from  issuing  any  article. 
I  should  be  soxry  to  believe,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  finding  the  previous  evidence 
insufficient,  and  having  this  man  within 
their  clutches  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and 
finding  that  all  he  had  yet  done  was  in- 
sufficient, they  permitted  him  still  to  send 
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forth  his  articlee  to  the  press,  in  the  hope 
that  his  excited  feelings  would  lead  him  to 
say  something  that  would  give  them  hotter 
grounds  for  this  prosecution  and  more 
conclusiye  evidence.  But  this  I  do  say, 
that  when  he  was  in  Newgate  he  was 
permitted  still  to  send  ont  this  paper ;  aye, 
ne  who,  if  you  now  helieve  the  Attorney- 
Oeheral,  intended  to  depose  the  Oueen  hy 
writing  these  very  articles, — he  whom,  in 
his  exuberance  of  loyalty,  which  official 
station  always  excites,  the  Attorney- Oene- 
ral  now  denounces  as  intending  to  depose 
the  Queen — he  was  permitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, which  that  Attorney"  General 
represents,  to  send  forth  those  papers 
which  now  are  denounced  as  '*  the  pesti- 
lent springs  of  contagion."  Who  are  the 
nccessories  before  the  fact?  The  men 
who  had  the  power  to  prevent  him  pub- 
lishing this  article,  and  did  not — the  men 
who,  knowing  how  imprisonment  would 
exasperate  and  excite  him,  still  permitted 
him  to  write  -  the  men  who  permitted  him 
to  send  this  article  fh)m  the  prison  in 
which  they  had  confined  him.  The  place 
from  which  it  is  written  is  to  be  estimated, 
when  you  are  called  on  to  judge  whether 
it  be  the  expression  of  a  settled  and 
deliberate  design.  Still,  gentlemen,  if 
this  article  conveys  to  you,  which  I  sub- 
mit it  cannot,  the  oonviotion  upon  your 
minds  that  he  had  the  design  attributed  in 
this  indictment,  and  that  he  uttered,  ex- 
pressed, and  declared  it ;  aye,  though  it 
came  from  the  room  in  the  prison,  where 
the  detectives  of  the  Government  were 
around  and  spies  were  beside  him,  and 
where  bolts  and  bars  detained  him,  and 
where  every  word  he  wrote  was  known  to 
the  Government — yon  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that :  convict  him  if  you  think  you 
ought;  but  as  vou  hate  oppression,  and 
love  justice  and  truth,  I  ask  you  to  pre 
sume  everything  against  the  Government, 
whose  strongest  case  pow  against  him  is, 
the  article  which  they  permitted  him  to 
send  fVom  the  cell  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  this  article? 
And  if  I  have  commented  strongly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Goyemment,  as  it  was 
my  duty  to  do,  in  permitting  this  article 
to  go  out  of  the  prison,  and  then  indicting 
him  for  it ;  see  how  in  every  part  of  this 
case  I  make  the  Government,  as  far  as  we 
have  gone  yet,  in  its  strongest  parts  sanc- 
tion and  tolerate  his  conduct.  But  what 
does  this  article  say  P  It  tells  the  people 
to  keep  their  arms.  I  will  ask  you  to  read 
every  word  of  this  article,  and  in  vour  own 
calm  honest  judgments,  and  reiving  on 
your  own  strong  good  sense  as  Christian 
men  and  as  honest  men,  and  as  that  which 
involves  both  in  their  highest  acceptation, 
freemen — read  through  this  article,  and 


iell  me  if  yon  can  find  my  client  guillnr  of 
the  charge  in  this  indictment.  What  does 
he  say  in  this  article  P 

"  My  advice  is  shortly  that  you  stand  to  your 
arms — stand  to  your  arms !  Attack  no  man  or 
men ;  offend  no  man  or  men  ;  offer  foi^veness 
and  peace  and  brotherhood  to  all  your  country- 
men, even  to  those  of  the  foreign  faction ;  be 
calm  and  patient  with  the  very  officials  of  the 
English  tyranny  ;  but  stemd  io  your  otim." 

I  admit  that  is  an  advice  to  the  people 
advising  thejn  to  retain  their  arms.  If 
those  arms  were  to  be  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, no  doubt  it  was  criminal.  This 
article,  I  repeat,  expresses  no  intention  of 
attacking  tne  Queen's  Govern1i^ent ;  and 
if  it  be  an  ofi'ence  to  tell  the  people  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  why,  gentlemen,  it  is 
another  and  a  different  offence  from  that 
for  which  he  is  indicted.  I  remember  the 
time  when,  rightly  or  wrongly — this  is 
matter  of  history  t^~  the  Protestant  po- 
pulation of  the  north  believed  that  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  Government,  and 
76,000  men  of  the  county  Down — where 
perhaps  this  man  learned  his  lesson  of  in- 
dependence—met at  Hillsborough,  aye, and 
declared  the^  would  have  arms ;  and  that 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  which 
animated  them.  And  I  heard  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  fellow  of  the  University,  advise 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  north,  be- 
cause the  liberty  of  Protestants  was 
threatened,  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
their  tenantry.  That  advice  may  be 
wrong,  it  may  be  mischievous ;  but  if  the 
men  who  kept  the  walls  of  Derry  had  not 
arms  in  their  hands,  we  would  not  be  free- 
men here  to-day.  Still  it  may  be  wrong ; 
but  that  it  constitutes  the  offence  of  in- 
tending to  depose  the  Queen,  I  utterly 
deny. 

Oh !  but  then  the  Attomey-GenerdL^ 
putting  his  construction  on  this  article, 
says,  that  these  arms  were  to  be  used  for 
some  insurrection.  Now,  you  are  upon 
your  oaths  to  try  one  question  and  one 
onlv.  Pardon  me  for  referring  to  it  again 
and  again.  It  is  to  show  you  the  solemn 
issue  which  you  have  to  try.  When  you 
give  in  your  verdict,  if  it  could  be  one  of 
guilty,  it  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  this 
—and  in  tho  remaining  observations  I 
have  to  address  to  you  bear  this  in  mind 
— as  if  everv  one  of  yon  came  into  that 
box,  had  laid  your  hand  on  the  Gospels, 
and  said,  "  I  do  upon  this  holy  book  de- 
clare that  upon  the  evidence  before  me 
I  find  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  did 
compass,  intend,  devise,  and  imaeine  to 
depose  our  Lady  the  Queen ;  and  that 
those  compassings  and  imaginations  he 
did    utter  and    declare   in  the   publioa* 
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tions  charged  in  the  indictment."  That 
18  the  translation  of  jonr  finding.  Becol- 
leot,  first,  that  all  I  have  said  yet  is 
addressed  to  yon  npon  these  two  ai*ticles 
for  which  I  admit  my  client  is  responsible ; 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  word  is  of 
the  slightest  nse  to  yon,  I  ask  yon  to  com- 
pare tliem  with  the  indictment ;  and 
althongh  yon  believe  these  articles  sedi- 
tions-^ do  not  admit  that  they  are-— if 
j-ou  believe  these  articles  seditions — ^yet, 
yon  cannot  on  either  of  those  two  articles 
say,  '*  We  do  upon  onr  oaths  find  that  John 
Martin  did  ntter,  express,  and  declare" 
— (Aserve,  it  is  not  even  that  he  had  the 
intention  when  he  wrote  the  articles  ;  bnt, 
that  he  nttered  and  expressed  in  them, — 
an  intention  either  to.  depose  the  Queen, 
or  to  levy  war  against  her,  in  order  to 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures." 

I  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  it  is  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Grown  counsel  or.  to  the  Government  on 
a  matter  so  deeply  important ;  but  as  a 
citizen,  and  having  a  deep  and  solemn 
stake  in  its  prosperity — and  with  every 
man  who  has  a  home,  I  have  much  to  lose 
— I  would  have  wished  that  instead  of  this 
indictment  for  felony,  which  must  be 
followed  upon  conviction  by  sentence  of 
transportation,  there  had  been  a  bill  of 
indictment  sent  up  for  sedition,  on  which 
(he  Oourt  could  have  awarded  an  impri- 
sonment of  two  years.  I  cannot  help  re- 
collecting that  the  other  day,  when 
prosecutions  were  instituted  in  England 
Against  those  who  joined  in  a  general 
movement  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
which  was  supposed  to  pervade  both 
countries,  the  indictments  sent  up  were 
for  misdemeanor,  and  not  for  felony. (a) 
And  I  will  tell  you  why  this  was  P  Lord 
John  Bu89eU  said,  that  in  England  there 
wero  impartial  juries  who  stood  between 
]iower  and  the  subject,  but  that  in  Ireland 
there  were  none.  Why  did  he  say  that 
there  were  none  P  Because  the  juries  were 
composed  of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Oh ! 
this  day  give  the  lie  to  your  calumniator ; 
aye»  and  tell  him  that  juries  of  Irish  Pro- 
testants who  inherit  the  principles  of  1688, 
whose  fathers  bled  at  Deny,  and  whose 
ancestors  made  noble  the  year  of  Irish  in- 
dependence, proscribed  as  now  that  word 
is.  the  year  1782— aye,  tell  him  that  a  jury 
of  Irish  Protestants  can  stand  between  the 
oppressor  and  his  victim ;  and  that  John 
If (9r<i?f, calumniated,  persecuted.oppressed , 
nnd  defamed  as  he  has  been,  will  find  pro- 
tection in  a  Protestant  jury  of  his  country- 
men* In  England  no  mdictment  was  sent 
up  for  felony,  because,  as  the  Prime 
MiniEter  said,  free  and  independent  juries 
would  •  be   found  to  stand    between    the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  733. 
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power  of  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  An 
indictment  for  felony  was  sent  up  in  Ire* 
land,  because  the  Protestants  of  Ireland^ 
as  in  MiteheVs  case,  could  be  put  into  the 
jury-box  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  countr^^men.  Disappoint  him.  X 
believe  if  you  but  exercise  your  honest 
judgments  in  this  case — if  you  rif«e  above 
your  prejudices — if  you  feel  the  greatness 
of  the  task  intrusted  to  yon — if  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  there  to  register  the  sen* 
tence  which  you  hear  at  every  comer  of 
the  street ;  but  on  the  evidence  before 
you,  and  upon  that  alone,  to  decide  upon 
the  precise  charge  of  this  indictment 
— ^your  verdict  of  not  guilty  will  proclaim, 
that  in  Ireland  too,  let  the  Whig  niinister 
say  what  he  will  of  you,  honest,  fair,  and 
impartial  jurors  can  be  found  to  stand  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  Government  and 
the  man  marked  out  by  them  for  a  victim. 
To  you,  and  to  you  alone,  it  is  that  my 
client  now  looks  for  protection.  His 
character  has  been  slandered.  Publica- 
tions, which  perhaps  you  have  seen,  have 
cruelly  and  wickedly .  prejudiced  him  in 
the  public  mind.  You  and  you  alone 
stand  between  him  to-day  and  ruin ;  and 
upon  your  honour,  upon  your  integrity; — 
I  tell  you  sincerely,  that  from  whatever 
may  be  your  verdict  he  never  will  shrink 
— ^upon  your  honour  and  integrity  I  do 
rely  from  my  heai*t  and  soul. 

Now,  gentlemen,  remembering  that  you 
can  find  my  client  guilty  of  nothing  but 
the  precbe  charge  in  this  indictment; 
remembering  this  is  not  an  indictment 
for  sedition,  or  for  pablishing  seditious 
articles ;  remembering  the  penal  conse- 
quences which  will  inevitably  follow  your 
verdict  of  guilty,  I  ask  you  again  to  con- 
sider with  care  the  evidence  on  which 
alone  you  are  to  find  that  verdict.  But  I 
have  still  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question,  which  you  will 
have  ix>  decide  by  your  verdict.  If  you 
have  gone  with  me  so  far-»if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  upon  those  two  articles  which  he 
wrote  himself  you  ought  not  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  then  you  will  have  to 
try  whether  you  can  find  him  guilty  for 
having  imblished  the  articles  of  the  others. 
Now  I  wish,  as  I  have  over  and  over  again 
stated,  to  deal  candidly  with  you.  I  admit 
that  if  Lalor  or  Brennan,  I  think  I  may 
say  Brenncm,  was  on  his  trial  before  you 
for  publishing  these  articles,  the  case 
would  be  somewhat  difierent ;  though  per- 
haps if  I  were  driven  to  defend  him,  I 
would  dare  to  say  that  you  could  not  find 
him  guilty. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  tell  yoii 
that  any  opinion  you  may  form  of  the 
character  or  tendency  of*  all  the  other 
articles  in  the  paper,  is  perfectly  beside 
the  question  you  have  to  try,  for  no  matter 
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what  be  your  judgment  of  these  articles 
it  will  not  warrant  you  in  conyicting  my 
client  upon  this  indictment. 

This  brings  me  at  once  to  the  great 
constitutional  cmestion  in  the  case. 

You  are  called  on  to  convict  him  of  these 
letters,  signed  with  the  narae  of  Lalor, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Lalor,  exactly 
as  if  they  were  proved  to  be  his  own  ;  you 
are  callea  on  to  do  this,  on  the  mere  evi- 
dence that  he  is  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  paper.  That  evidence  the  law 
deeiresyouto  take  as  conclusive  proof  of 
the  party  being  the  publisher.  I  admit 
that  is  the  legal  term.  But  jou  do  not  try 
him  for  publishing  this.  If  it  were  a  case 
of  libel  or  sedition,  the  proof  of  publica- 
tion might  be  enonsh.  But  it  occurs  to 
me,  my  lords,  that  there  is  a  strong  dis- 
tinction between  a  case  of  felony  and  of 
misdemeanor.  A  man  may  be  convicted 
of  an  offence,  amounting  only  to  a  mis- 
demeanor for  nonfeasanee;  but  you  must 
have  mdlfeaecmee  proved  before  you  con 
convict  a  man  of  felony. 

[Counsel  referred  to  Woodbum0*8  trial(a) 
for  slitting  Mr.  Crttpe'a  nose  with  intent 
to  maim  and  disfigure  him,  the  defence 
being  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to 
murder.    The  Ohief  Juttiee  said :] 

"Now,  gendemeQ,  what  the  intent  of  these 
persons  was  in  sKitiag  Mr.  Crittpe's  nose  you 
are  to  try.  Thii  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  your 
oonsidention  and  determiDatioD  \  it  is  the  same 
m  other  felonies,  where  the  intebt  of  the  psity 
makes  the  crime.  Burglary  is  brttaking  open  an 
houHe  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  though  no  felony  be  committed ; 
yet,  if  there  was  an  intent  to  do  it,  it  is  bur- 
glary ;  which  intent  is  to  be  tried  by  the  jury. 
Larceny  or  theft  is  taking  away  another  man's 
goods,  with  an  intent  to  steal ;  if  it  were  without 
such  an  intent,  it  would  only  be  a  trespass  and 
no  larceny  :  but  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
with  such  an  intent,  is  a  matter  of  fiict  to  be 
in<iaired  into  and  determined  by  the  jury.  Nay, 
the  intent  is  so  neceesaiy  in  all  felooies,  that  a 
pemon  who  hath  no  intent  or  design,  as  a  mad- 
man, lonatic,  infimt,  fte.,  oasaot  commit  felony 
for  that  very  reason ;  beoanse  he  oannot  have 
any  intent  or  design  in  his  actions  ;  so  that  in 
this  case  you  are  to  try  no  other  matter  than 
what  is  tried  in  other  felonies,  vis.,  the  intent  of 
the  party." 

lit  is  not  enough^  to  find  publication, 
you  must  find  the  intent  to  depose  the 
Qneen,  or  to  levy  war  upon  her.I 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
interference  my  client  had  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  the  Attorney*  Chneral 
assumes  that  ne  was  the  editor.  Of  that 
there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence ;  but 
two  persons  are  proved  in  the  articles  to 
refer  to,  and  date  their  articles  from,  the 


(a)  16  St.  Tr.  54. 


oflSoe  of  this  pftper,  in  Trinity  Street— 
James  F.  Ldhr  and  Joseph  Brennan,  Jame$ 
F,  Lalor  is  the  secretary  of  this  club— the 
Felon  Club ;  and  he  desires  all  communi- 
cations on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to 
him  at  the  office  of  the  paper.  Bretman 
dates  his  communication  from  the  office  of 
the  paper.  Not  one  of  the  communica- 
tions of  my  client  is  dated  from  the  ofl^. 
That  is  the  case ;  and  would  not  the  pre« 
sumption  from  those  facts  be  more  reason* 
able,  that  Brennan  and  Lalor  were  the 
editors  of  the  paper,  and  that  my  client 
was  merely  the  moneyed  man,  who  ad- 
vanced tiie  money  to  start  the  concern  P 
The  Attomey^OeiUral  asked  how  he  was 
to  get  at  the  writers  of  treasonable  articles 
in  newspapers.  I  am  not  to  instruct  him ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  if  he  is  to  get  at 
them,  he  must  get  at  them  by  the  princi- 
ples of  law  and  tiie  rules  of  evidence. 
This  law  was  not  made  for  newspapers. 
If  I  choose  to  publish  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing these  treasonable  intentions,  I  may  do 
so.  How  is  the  Attorney 'General  to  prose- 
cute meP  He  must  search  for  evidence 
in  the  same  way  as  he  would  do  if  I  com- 
mitted murder  or  theft ;  and  if  he  cannot 
produce  evidence  to  satisfy  a  jury  of  my 
guilt,  I  hold  m;^  life  or  liberty  under  the 
law  you  administer;  therefore  all  these 
observations  about  ]m>secuting  the  pub* 
Ushers  of  newstM^rs,  and  the  difficulty 
of  prosecuting  the  writers  in  newitpapen, 
have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  this  oase. 
I  think  that  you  ought  to  nold,  as  I  am 
sure  the  liberties  of  the  countiy  require 
that  you  should  hold,  that  you  must  find 
the  intent  i  but  the  mere  fact  of  publica- 
tion cannot  show  a  orimiual  intent ;  that 
if  the  Attorney-General  wishes  to  convict, 
he  must  bring  evidence  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  jury  of  this  very  crime. 
Now,  I  ask,  what  is  there  in  this  caae  to 
induce  vou  to  find  that  my  client  enter* 
tained  the  design  of  deposing  the  Oueen, 
or  levving  war  against  her,  in  order  to 
compel  her  by  force  to  change  her  mea- 
sures or  counsels— for  vou  must  find  that, 
and  that  he  expressed,  uttered,  and  de* 
dared  that  intention  F  What  intention  F 
The  intention  present  to  his  own  mind 
when  he  published  those  articles.  My 
lords,  I  feel  that  I  am  fighting  the  battto 
of  constructive  treason  over  again.  I 
deny,  gentiemen,  that  there  can  be  any 
construction  of  felony  or  mere  constmo- 
tion  of  treason.  In  the  worst  times  of 
arbitrary  power  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  find  a  man  guilty  of  conBtmctiTe 
treason ;  that  is,  of  treason,  not  when  the 
jury  believe  tbe  intent  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  when  they  believed  that  he  had  done 
acts,  which  in  the  conclusion  of  Umt  ni^t 
imply  that.  Had  the  doctrine  of  oon- 
Btmotive    treason   prevailed   with   those 
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jaron,  Bn^nd  would  now  be  an  euslayed  j 
oomitry.  It  was  by  sncoeBsiye  verdictB  of 
Bhigluh  juries  that  that  doctrine  was  de- 
feated ;  and  no  man  now  dare  stand  np  in 
a  conrt  of  justice  and  talk  of  oonstructiTe 
treason.  1  call  upon  you,  and  claim  as  a 
duty,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to  break 
down  the  prinoipleB  of  English  law  by 
calling  upon  you  to  find  this  man  guilty 
of  consdmctive  treason  or  construotiye 
felony,  things  long  ago  banished  from  our 
law  oourta—I  ask  of  you  to  stand  np  as 
the  English  jurors  did,  and  by  your  ver- 
diet  of  not  guilty  preserye  the  liberties  of 
your  country;  yindioate  your  own  sense 
of  justice,  my  client's  name  and  country, 
and  preserve  us  all  from  the  establishment 
in  this  country  of  this  doctrine  of  con- 
strnctiye  felony. 

Take  up  again  the  indictment  and  the 
note  which  you  baye  written  down  at  m^ 
suggestion,  or  tell  me,  can  you,  from  arti- 
cles to  which  the  name  of  Lalor  or  Brenna/n 
is  applied,  declare  beyond  a  doubt  that  my 
client  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  intending 
to  depose  the  Qaeen — ^pardon  me  if  I  ring 
that  again  and  again  in  your  ears— and 
thart  he  uttered,  expressea,  and  declared 
that  intention  P^what  intention  P  The  in- 
tention, in  his  own  mind — by  publishing 
that  article.  If  you  do  that,  Maria  Kee- 
Mm,  the  newsyendor,  may  be  placed  in 
the  dock  to-morrow;  and  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  newsagent,  and  eyery  one  who  sells  | 
the  paper,  published  it  as  much  as  my  | 
client  did.  I  admit  that  he  is  the  nub-  | 
lisher.  Try  him  by  this  rule— which  if  i 
you  too  tamely  abandon  to-day,  1  would 
despair  of  the  liberties  of  my  country— 
that  it  is  your  right  to  judge  of  the  in- 
tention. 

I  think  that  he  was  the  actual  conducttH* 
of  tbe  printing  and  the  publisher  while  he 
was  hiding,  and  while  he  was  in  his  cell  • 
at  Newgate.    I  think  he  was  just  as  much 
the  publisher  and  conductor  of  the  actual  I 
printing  as  he  was  at  any  time  before.  | 
But  does  not  that  show,  to  any  reasonable  , 
man,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  publisher  | 
and  conductor  of  the  printing  cannot  carry  ' 
with  it  any  reasonable  inference,  that  he  i 
knew   of  the  articles   inserted   in   this  i 
paper  P    It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he  ' 
did  not.    It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Lalor  | 
and  Brennan,  whose  communications  are  ' 
dated  from  No.  12,  Trinity  Street,  were 
in  reality  the  parties  who  conducted  the 
paper,  although  mr  client,  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  lent  his  name,  and  perhaps 
his  money,  aa  proprietor  of  this  paper. 

Oh,  but  there  is  one  other  piece  of  eyi- 
dfince.  When  my  client  was  brought  up 
to  the  police  office,  he  said  that  he  was 
morally  responsible;  that  he  knew  the 
Mticlea  which  appeared  in  the  informa- 
tion.    But  did  tnat  mean  that  h^  was 


?iilty  of  the  intention  to  depose  the 
ueen  P  No.  He  meant  to  say  this — and 
do  not  forget  this  trait  of  boldness  and 
generosity  when  you  come  to  consider  his 
conduct— whateyer  Lalor  and  Brennan  hod 
published,  he  saw  afterwards. 

Oh !  if  my  client  had  had  the  caution 
which  would  haye  perhaps  commended 
him  to  the  Whig  rulers — if  he  had  onlj^ 
known  how  to  express  just  as  much  sedi- 
tion as  would  haye  served  men  to  get  into 
office,  and  to  forget  their  principles  when 
they  are  in— had  he  only  Known  this,  and 
not  been  a  bold  and  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent man,  perhaps  this  prosecution  might 
neyer  had  been  heard  of.  If  the  Attorney' 
OeneraVe  attention  were  called  to  it,  he 
would  institute  any  prosecution  which  he 
thought  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
Quired;  but  I  may  venture  to  insinuate, 
tnat  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  such 
matters  under  his  consideration,  haye 
upon  former  occasions  forgiven  a  great 
deal  of  sedition.  But,  gentlemen,  my 
client  was  a  bad  politician  :  he  did  bring 
widi  him  bhe  honest  sturdy  spirit  of  a 
Presbyterian  of  tbe  county  Down.  It 
would  be  my  proudest  boast  to  believe 
that  I  conducted  his  defence  as  became 
the  defender  of  a  man  who  was  trained  in 
their  principles.  I  believe  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  he  has  been  fearless. 
Fix  what  guilt  upon  him  you  may,  no 
mean  hypocrisy  stains  his  career.  He 
has  never  paltered  for  the  wages  of  sedi- 
tion. If  he  has  erred — ^I  will  not  say  he 
has  not  erred — ^he  has  erred  from  an  excess 
of  generosity ;  and  tell  me,  gentlemen, 
when  you  come  to  read  these  articles,  and 
when  perhaps  yon  may  be  told  that  there 
was  a  project  of  retaining  by  farce  the 
hiurvest  in  the  land — tell  me,  have  you 
neyer  felt  thoughts  cross  your  own  mindu, 
and  your  pulse  run  quick,  and  your  heart 
throb  with  emotions,  which  calmer  reason 
has  told  you  would  lead  you  to  what  was 
wrong— but  have  you  not  still  felt  thafc  in 
those  emotions  there  were  the  most  gener- 
ous and  noblest  movements  of  your  life  P 
Consider  this  yery  project  of  retaining  the 
harvest.  My  client  was  in  the  country 
among  the  poor.  He  saw  their  destitution 
and  distress  in  the  famine  year.  His  was 
a  heart  which  could  eyoke  from  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  the  country,  the  spirits  of 
thousands  who  starved  to  death — who 
could  bring  up  to  his  imagination,  from 
the  roofless  hovels  where  whole  families 
haye  died  away,  the  shadows  of  those  that 
starved  in  Skibbereen,  and  seeing  all  this 
feel  forgetful  of  the  considerations  which 
ought  to  restrain  him.  He  fancied  that 
he  saw  the  spectres  of  the  starved  beckon 
him  their  command  to  keep  the  harvest 
at  home  for  the  people  the  next  year,  eyen 
if  they  shed  their  life's  blood  to  do  so. 
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It  was  wrong  to  give  way  to  impidseB  snob 
as  these.  It  was  wrong ;  but  it  was  not 
that  which  would  lead  a  man  to  be  a 
traitor  to  his  SoTereign.  Then,  as  to 
OTerthrowin^  English  dominion  in  Ire- 
land. That  IS  treason.  Thers  hare  been 
times  when  the  canse  of  the  Union  was  to 
be  maintained  by  nrgoment,  and  when 
men  were  to  be  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  which  better  times  and  the  con- 
nexion with  England  would  mro  them. 
Oh !  if  an  advocate  for  the  union  had 
then  been  found  to  admit  that  there  was 
English  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Queen*B  Attorney  -  General  pronounced  it 
treason  to  denounce  it,  what  immeasur- 
able force  it  would  have  given  to  the 
argument  for  repeal.  Is  there  English 
dominion  in  Ireland?  Is  Irish  opmion 
respected  in  the  Imperial  Legislature? 
Are  your  opinions  respected  P  Are  mine  P 
Look  to  the  condition  of  this  country — ^is 
it  prosperous  P  Is  your  city  prosperous  P 
It  suits  their  purpose  now  to  tell  us  that 
the  lines  of  bankrupt  shops  which  you  see 
along  your  streets  are  produced  by  agita- 
tion. Were  they  P  Were  they  there  wh^i 
my  client  felt  for  the  miseries  of  his  ooun- 
trvy  and  trod  in  the  hopeless  |>ath  by 
which  he  perhaps  unwisely  imagined  he 
could  remedy  it.  Look  to  tout  city— I 
beliere  I  stated  it  before— look  at  your 
Linen  Hall,  once  the  emporium  of  tnde, 
now,  sad  emblem  of  your  country  1  one- 
half  a  barrack  and  the  other  a  poorhoutte ! 
and  is  there  in  these  things  no  excuse? 
I  press  these  things,  not  to  influence  your 
judgment  if  you  believe  the  prisoner 
guilty,  but  because  yoo  cannot  judge  of 
the  intentions  of  my  client  in  these  arti- 
cles without  bearing  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  written ;  and 
if  there  is  bankraptcy  of  those  who  once 
were  rich,  and  starvation  of  those  who 
were  once  industrious,  you  may  pardon 
the  man  who  tiiinks  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  social  state.  If  a  man 
has  felt  these  thin^  strongly,  and  has 
giyen  perhaps  the  rem  to  his  imagination, 
and  written  stronger  than  becomes  a  loyal 
subject  of  a  happy  state,  I  ask  you  to 
take  into  account  the  provocation,  and 
judge  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  and  if  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  you  can  find  no  apology — 
and  if  in  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try you  can  find  no  cause  for  writing 
strongly,  then,  ffentlemen,  you  are  not 
able  well  and  truly  to  try  this  case.  For- 
give me  if  I  appeal  to  you  so  earnestly, 
when  matters  of  public  import  are  at 
stake.  I  might  appeal  for  my  client  him- 
self, and  tell  you  that  your  verdict  would 
send  him  where  nevermore  he  should  see 
His  home,  his  friends,  and  his  country; 
i  nevermore,  as  a  freeman,  look  upon 


the  light  of  the  sun.  I  might  tell  you 
that  your  yerdict  would  send  him  to  herd 
with  pardoned  murderers  and  felons.  I 
feel  tnis—I  have  felt  it  intensely — ^in  a 
way  that  you  cannot  conceiye;  when  I 
remember  that  to  me  have  looked  the 
relatives  of  the  man  who  dreaded  at  your 
lips  the  yerdict  which  was  to  pronounce 
the  life-long  separation-^when  they  have 
looked  t3  me  as  if  I  oould  avert  that  doom 
—I  feel  deeply.  But  I  do  not  appeal  to 
you  for  my  client — ^if  you  belieye  him 
guilty,  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  ask  yon 
not  to  find  him  guilrv.  I  have  an  interest 
in  the  character  of  every  juror  of  my 
country  who  goes  into  that  box ;  and  if 
upon  your  honest  determination,  a  calm 
review  of  eyerjrthing  in  this  case,  you 
conscientiously  belieye  him  guilty  -  then 
by  the  oath  you  have  taken  find  him 
guilty;  but  before  you  find  him  guilty, 
be  satisfied  of  the  g^iilt ;  try  him  by  law 
for  the  precise  charge  laid  m  this  indict- 
ment ;  and  by  that  provision  of  the  law, 
which  commands  you  not  to  find  him 
guilty  upon  speculation,  upon  inference, 
or  upon  guess ;  but  only  upon  evidence 
coercive  to  your  minds.  Tiy  him  by  that 
rule  I  implore  of  yon — ^tr^  him  by  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  constitation  of  the  coun- 
try. Constructive  felony  is  the  issue  sent 
to  you  to-day.  Deeply  as  I  care  for  my 
client,  I  forget  him  in  the  deeper  interests 
I  feel  in  the  liberties  of  my  country ;  and 
if  you  to-day  establish  this  doctrine,  that 
juries  are  to  convict  men  upon  what  the 
Attorney' Oeneral  chooses  to  call  construe- 
tive  felony,  I  feel  that  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  gone,  unless  there  be  yerdiots 
of  other  jurors  to  redeem  them  from  the 
peril  in  which  yon  will  most  assuredly 
place  them. 

Evidence  tob  the  Dspevce. 

Jamee  Martin. — Examined  by  Sir 
C.  O'LogMen. 

Yon  are,  I  believe,  the  brother  of  Johm 
MaHin  f— Yes. 

You  resided  at  Loughome  with  him  ? — 
Yes. 

That  is  near  Newry,  I  believe  P — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  attending  with  him  a 
public  meetinff  held  in  Newry  on  the  17th 
of  March  last  P—I  do. 

Did  von  hear  your  brother  make  a  speeoh 
upon  that  occasion  P — I  did. 

Did  you  shortly  after  that  meeting  read 
a  report  of  that  speech  made  at  that 
meeting? — I  read  it  in  the  liewry  Bm- 


Is  that  the  paper  in  which  you  read  the 
speech  {ih^  paper  wu  handed  to  the  wU- 
imm)?— Itis. 

Attomey-Oeneral  dijeeted  to  the  evi- 
deaoe. 
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Sir  0.  (yZoghlen  referred  to  Horns 
Tooke'e  oaBe,(a)  and  to  O^OonneU's  oa0e,(6) 
where  a  speech  made  by  0'C<mneU  in  1810 
was  admitted  as  evidence  of  his  intentions 
in  1843. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
and  canvassing  this  matter,  but  as  we  are 
called  on  to  deal  with  it  at  once,  we  find 
great  difficulty  in  rejecting  this  evidence 
against  the  authorities  that  have  been 
cited;  and  as  there  can  be  no  review  of 
our  decision  here,  this  being  a  case  of 
felony,  we  think  on  the  whole  the  safer 
course  is  to  receive  it. 

Sir  0.  O'Loghlen  {io  ihe  witness):  Mr. 
IfaHinf  you  stated  to  mo  you  read  this 
immediately  after  that  publication? — 
Yes. 

And  you  have  read  this  speech  lately  P — 
Not  lately ;  some  time  afterwards. 

Now,  was  the  speech  that  you  so  read» 
in  your  opinion,  a  correct  report  in  sub* 
stance  or  your  brother's  speech  F-^It  is 
correct. 

Pbnhbyathbh,  B.  :  I  doubt  if  this  is  the 
legal  way  of  proving  it. 

Sir  0.  (yLoghlm:  It  was  the  way  we 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Qimsti  v.  (rCan* 
nsU,  Mr.  OonvHMf  was  secretary  to  the 
meeting  in  1810,  and  we  put  into  his  hand 
a  file  or  the  Evening  Posit  And  asked  him 
whether  that  was  the  substance  of  the 
speech.  It  was  done  without  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Grown. 

SoUefUoT'Oeneral  (io  ike  wiiriess):  You 
did  not  take  any  note  of  that  speech  P — ^No. 

Sir  a  0*Loghlen:  But  you  read  it 
immediately  after  the  meeting  P — ^Yes. 

And  you  think  it  is  correct  in  sub- 
stance P— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Sir  Cf.  O^LoghJen:  Now  we  propose  to 
read  that  speech. 

Femnsfathxe,  B.  :  It  has  been  read  bv 
Mt.BuU.  The SoUcUor-Generalhw Aright 
to  comment  on  it  if  he  liLinks  proper. 

Sir  0.  G*Loghlen:  We  have  served  a 
sfJbwxna  duces  iecwn  to  produce  the  letter 
by  Mr.  LcUor. 

SoUoUor-Genaral :  Mr.  LaJof's  letter  is 
not  in  evidence.  We  should  have  him- 
self, if  he  is  alive. 

Bourne:  He  is  in  Newgate.» 
.  Sir  0.  0*Loghlen:  Then,  my  lords,  we 
close  our  case. 

Beflt. 

SoUoUoT'Oeneral  inrepljr:  The  question  ; 

which  the  jury  have  to  try  is,  did  the  party 

intend  to  depose  the  Queen  or  to  levy  war,  I 

and  at  the  same  time  express  that  inten. 

(a)  35  St  Tr.  359. 

(6)  5  St.  Tr.  1>I.S.  1. 

(c)  Ab  a  SQBpect  under  the  Habeas  Corpiu 
Suspension  Act,  11  &  18  Vict.  c.  35.,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  Joly  26,  1848. 


tion  by  publishing  some  printing  or  writing 
having  that  tendency,  containing  his  sen- 
timents, exhibiting  his  intentions  P  and  if 
the  jury  find  that  he  published  such 
writings  or  such  printings  with  that  ob- 
vious and  declared  intention,  clearly  and 
unambiguously  the  jury  are  necessarily 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  when  he  has 
furnished  the  evidence  of  his  own  inteu- 
tions,  compas.<iing8,  and  imaginations,  that 
he  entertained  the  design  which  he  him- 
self has  so  expressed.  If,  therefore,  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  those  documents, 
those  published  newspapers,  contain  within 
themselves  clear  ana  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  felonious  intent  of  the  pri- 
soner to  depose  the  Queen,  or  to  levy  war, 
that  is  direct  and,  I  should  say,  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  party  intended  that 
which  he,  by  his  own  act,  his  own  publi- 
cation, and  his  own  writings,  sent  forward 
to  the  world  as  his  intention.  How  is 
the  intent  of  any  man's  mind — ^how  is  the 
mental  operation  of  a  man's  mind  to  be 
judged  or  or  collected  P  Where  are  you 
to  find  the  evidence  of  what  a  man's  in- 
tentions ,  purposes ,  and  devices  are  P  How 
are  you  to  find  what  he  plans  within  his 
own  mind,  except  from  his  acts  or  his  de- 
clarations P  You  cannot  otherwise  collect 
it ;  you  have  no  other  means  of  arriving 
at  what  his  intentions  are.  Accordingly 
this  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  states, 
that  the  printing  and  pablishing,  or  the 

Sublication  of  any  printing  or  any  written 
ocument  which  expresses  that  intent,  is 
a  part  of  the  ofience  and  a  proof  of  the 
intent.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  law  would 
be  whoUv  inoperative ;  there  would  be  no 
means  of  a  jury  arriving  at  what  was  the 
intent  of  the  party;  there  would  be  no 
evidence  by  wnioh  they  could  come  to 
that  conclusion. 

Now,  the  learned  counsel  has  endea-. 
voured  to  contend  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  bound  by  these  articles  or  publications 
in  his  paper.  He  came  forward  with  this 
declaration,  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
client  to  make  a  confession  that  he  was 
the  author  and  writer  of  papers  signed 
with  his  own  name.  But  ho  also  said,  as 
a  great  constitutional  question,  "  I  deny 
the  responsibilitv  of  the  prisoner  for  those 
other  artides  wnich  have  the  siffuatures 
of  *J9r6nna»' and 'Xo/or' to them.^'  What 
evidence  have  you  that  those  letters  were 
written  eiti^er  by  LcUor  or  by  BrefMMun? 
What  evidence,  except  that  you  find  their 
names  attached  to  these  letters  put  into 
that  paper  P  Why  is  not  Ldior  called,  if 
he  were  the  author  of  these  articles  P 
Wherefore  is  he  not  called  P  Why  is  he 
not  produced  P  He  is  here.  He  was  sent 
for  from  Nenagh  at  the  instance  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  He  is  within  a  hun« 
dred  yards  of  the  Oourt,  and  LaUr  is  noti^ 
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prodnoed.  Why  is  BOt  the  witness  called 
who,  if  there  waa  any  doubt,  or  diffioaltj, 
or  ambiguity,  oonld  remove  it  by  five 
words?  No.  But  the  law  is — and  I 
submit  it  under  the  correotion  of  the 
Court — ^that  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  civilly  bat  cri- 
minally responsible  for  what  is  contained 
in  his  newspaper;  and,  therefore,  that 
everythbig  contained  in  that  newspaper, 
and  in  each  and  every  of  these  articles, 
must  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
prisoner,  inserted  with  his  approbation,  if 
not  written  by  him ;  adopted  by  him,  put 
forward  to  the  world  by  him,  for  which 
he  is  responsible  to  the  law ;  and  if  he 
has  violated  the  law,  he  must  take  the 
oonseqaencect  of  that  violation.  Again 
and  again  has  it  been  pat  forward  to  you, 
that  you  must  find  tne  intention  of  the 

Sisoner  to  levy  war  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ow  else  can  you  find  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  except  by  judging  of  his  own  de- 
clarationB  delilierately  pat  fornrard  to  the 
world  P  How  else  can  any  man  ever  be 
made  responsible  for  this  crime?  This 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Kenton  in  Ben  y. 
Walter. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  counsel  evincing 
seal  for  his  client,  provided  he  hasreroect 
for  others,  as  well  as  for  the  duties  which 
he  owes  to  his  client ;  but  I  do  say,  and  I 
say  it  advisedly,  that  a  geutleman  of  the 
bfljr  perverts  the  pi^ivilege,  and  abuses  the 
position  which  he  holds,  if  he  makes  use 
of  the  opportunity  afibrded  him  by  the 
law,  of  defending  a  man  upon  his  trial  for 
felony  in  scattering  insinuations,  or  deal- 
ing out  partisan  observations,  with  respect 
to  matters  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  case  before  yeu. 

BuM :  I  have  not  done  so. 

PiooT,  G.B. :  I  beg  that  the  decorum  of 
the  Court  may  not  be  interrupted. 

PEinrErATHEB,  B. :  It  really  is  matter  of 
observation  which  the  8(!UofUor»Qen0r<U 
has  a  perfect  right  to  make,  Mr.  Butt, 
Whether  your  observations  warrant  the 
construction  put  upon  them  by  the  SoU' 
dtoT'Oeneral  is  another  matter. 

Butt:  I  most  sincerely  ask  your  lord- 
ship's pardon  for  the  interruption. 

SoUcitar-Gefneral :  I  do  not,  gentlemen, 
pretend  to  be  so  admirable  an  actor  as  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  but  I 
say  that  this  Court  ought  not,  upon  the 
trial  of  that  unfortunate  man  for  felony, 
be  made  the  theatre  for  public  display. 
Ghentlemen  may  wish  to  gratify  their  per- 
sonal feelings  against  rivals  in  their  pro- 
fession; they  may  gratify  their  political 
hostility  against  the  administration  which 
may  have  overlooked  their  merits;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  these  matters  should 
be  dragged  into  a  court  of  justioe,  and 
'  upon  hers  in  the  manner  in 


which  it  has  been  done.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  cour- 
tesy, or  of  good  breeding,  that  a  public 
officer — a  gentleman  who  holds  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession — the  Attorne/y-Qene" 
r<U  of  the  country —whether  he  is  the  pro- 
perty of  every  man  who  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assail  him,  and  his  oondnot,  and  his 
motives.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  prin- 
ciple that  claim  of  right  is  founded.  My 
honourable  friend  the  Attorney*  G^ensral 
does  not  pretend  to  anything  beyond  what 
he  is.  That  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  by  his  industry,  by  his  taJents,  and 
by  his  character,  attained  the  first  rank 
in  his  profession.  Why  should  insinua- 
tions be  dealt  out  against  him  ?  and  why 
is  his  conduct  upon  one  occasion  to  be 
contrasted  with  his  alleged  conduct  upon 
another?  And  why  is  iurther  currency 
to  be  ^iven  to  every  slander  or  calumny 
which  18  calculated  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion? Is  that  relevant  to  this  trial  for 
felony?  The  Attorney-General  is  above 
such  calumnies  or  insinuations,  if  they 
are  intended  to  be  made.  He  has  followed 
his  honourable  profession;  he  has  never 
intrigued  for  it;  he  has  made  it  a  pro- 
fession and  not  a  trade.  My  friend,  the 
AHomey'Oeneral^  never  was  a  professional 
agitator ;  he  never  was  a  political  chame- 
leon, changing  the  hue  of  his  opinions 
with  every  passing  public  sensation,  from 
one  colour  to  another,  from  blue  to-day  to 
green  to-morrow.  Has  not  my  n^ht 
honourable  friend  discharged  his  duties 
here  like  a  gentleman  ?  Did  he  not  put 
forward  his  views  of  the  law,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case,  ably  and  temperately? 
Was  there  anything  in  his  conauct  here 
which  should  call  forth  that  peraoiial 
attack  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  case?  Did  it  assist  yon 
in  the  least  degree  in  the  examination  of 
the  issue  whidi  you  were  to  tr^  ?  I  want 
to  know  why  are  these  theatri<»l  exhibi- 
tions to  be  eternally  brought  forward  into 
courts  of  justice  ?  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case— they  are  perfectly  irre- 
levant to  it,  and  can  only  answer  the 
purposes  of  personal  display. 

P£NN£7ATHE£,  B. :  Perhaps,  Mr.  S6U* 
oitor,  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  we  did 
not  stop  some  things  which  occurred 
because  there  was  an  asserticm  that  iAmy 
were  relevant,  and  because  in  one  point 
of  view,  perhaps,  they  might  have  ex* 
plained  one  matter  upon  which  the  pro- 
secutor laid  some  stress — ^the  name  of  this 
paper,  and  its  being  called  '*  the  successor 
to  the  United  Irishman.**  There  waa  a 
reference  made  to  Mitohel*9  trial ;  his  con- 
viction was  ^iven  in  evidence,,  and  we 
could  not  anticipate  all  that  was  sakL  X 
say,  however,  tfaAt  the  ma>tter  was  wale*. 
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PiGOT,  O.B. :  In  Hie  coarse  of  the  ad- 
dress  a  great  deal  of  matter  was  introdnced 
ooUaterally  connected  with  that  topic.  My 
learned  brother  and  myself  commnnicated 
together  npon  the  snbject,  whether  it  was 
a  course  that  shoald  be  permitted ;  bat 
apon  considering  that  the  learned  oonnsel 
was  defending  a  person  on  trial  for  felony, 
and  that  he  considered  it  necessary  for  his 
defence,  we  did  not  interfere,  althongh  we 
were  of  opinion  that  many  matters  were 
introdnced  which  were  irrelevant,  and 
which  we  expected  would  be  replied  to. 

Bwtt :  I  never  woald  have  said  a  word 
apon  the  snbject  if  the  Attorney' General 
had  not  challenged  me  to  it;  and  it  was  my 
doty,  althongh  a  painfal  one,  then  to  refer 
to  it. 

BoUeiior-Cknerdl :  This  is  the  third  time 
the  same  thing  has  been  repeated,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  last.  I  am  in  yonr 
loraship's  hands. 

The  Court  adjoamed. 


Wednesday,  August  17th,  1848. 

Before  the  SoUcUor-Oeneral  resumed  his 
reply,  Sir  0.  0*Loghlen  read  the  following 
passage  from  the  judgment  of  BiehardB, 
B.,  in  Long  v.  JBa/rrett  (a) : — 

"Then  are  these  pnblicatious  evidence  of 
actual  malice?  I  think  they  are  evidence  of 
nothing  more  than  that  the  defendantvwas  guilty 
of  eonstractive  malice,  as  being  the  publisher  of 
certain  articles  which  appealed  in  the  news- 
paper) not  one  of  which  he  may  have  written, 
or  even  read.  Proprietors  of  newspapers  are 
required  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make 
certain  declarations  in  the  Stamp  Office,  and  to 
become  registered  as  such,  which  are  received 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  in  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  on  account  of  publications  in  that 
newspaper.  The  legislature  contemplates  and 
recognises  the  fact  of  newspaper  property  being 
disposable,  and  therefore  gives  the  remedy 
against  the  registered  proprietor  for  the  time 
being  for  merely  actionable  purposes.  I  as- 
sume, in  this  case,  there  was  some  evidence 
given  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  the  pro- 
prietor at  the  time  of  the  publications  oif  ered 
in  evidence ;  and  as  such  it  most  be  admitted 
that  he  is  legally  responsible  for  those  publican 
tions ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that 
they  are  evidence  of  actual  and  express  malice 
OD  the  part  of  a  person  who  is  nothing  more 
than  the  registered  proprietor.  To  prove  ex- 
press malice,  there  must  be  something  more 
than  mere  constructive  evidence  of  this  descrip- 
tion— such  as  knowledge  of  the  party,  or  actual 
notice  of  the  publication  at  least.  The  evi- 
dence ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, unless  the  plaintiff  had  gone  further, 


(a)  8  Ir.  Ii.  B.  35a. 


and  given  some  proof  that  the  publications  in 
question  had  emanated  from  the  defendant 
himself." 

BoUoUor- General :  That  was  a  case  under 
Lord  Gam/pbeWe  Libel  Act,  which  only 
applies  to  private  libels. 

PiooT,  O.B.:  There  is  one  case  not 
mentioned  in  argument— E«b  v.  Ttoyn(a) 
— which  is  referred  to  in  all  the  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  high  treason,  establish- 
ing that  a  printed  paper  may  be  an  overt 
act  under  tne  statute  of  Ednoa/rd  III.,  es- 
tablishing or  testifying  the  intent  of  com- 
Sassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
[ing.  The  charge  was  for  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  Eing»  and 
the  overt  act  was  declaring  the  intention 
by  printing  the  book  specified  in  the  in- 
dictment. Clear  and  conclusive  evidence 
— that  is  to  say,  evidence  uncontradicted 
— ^was  given  that  the  book  was  printed  in 
the  establishment  by  the  workmen  of  the 
prisoner ;  that  he  paid  the  workmen,  and 
that  he  superintended  generally  the  busi- 
ness of  the  printing  establishment;  and 
yet  most  elaborate  efforts  were  made,  and 
ultimately  successfully  made,  to  go  be- 
yond that,  and  to  show  that  he  knew  the 
contents  of  that  which  he  nnonestionably 

Sublished  by  printing;  that  he  read  the 
ocument,  manuscript,  or  copy  from  which 
the  types  were  set  up;  and,  of  course, 
that  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  knowledge  inaependently  of  the  fact 
of  printing  and  puolishing.  Now,  that 
was  a  doctrine  held  and  applied — that  was 
proof  deemed  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  case — when  tbe  law  of  libel 
was  a  great  deal  more  strict  than  it  is  a> 
the  present  time,  because  it  was  held  in 
tbe  case  of  Bex  v.  j5arru(&)  that  the  fact 
of  publishing  or  printing  was  the  only  fact 
on  which  the  jury  had  to  determine  ;  and 
that  the  Court  were  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  publication  was  a  libel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  libel,  the  mere 
printing  and  publishing  was  the  offence ; 
out  where  the  charge  was  high  treason,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  ^  beyond  the 
fact  of  printing  and  publishing — and  to 
prove  a  Knowledge  of  what  the  party  in- 
tended. 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  588,  Eel.  22.  It  was  there  laid 
down  that  printing  a  book  may  be  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  &ing*s  death,  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III. ;  but  Twyn  appears  to  have  been 
indicted  under  18  Cha.  2  c.  1.  for  compassing 
the  death  and  destruction  of  the  King,  add  to 
depose  and  deprive  him,  and  declaring  such 
treasons  by  imprinting  a  certain  book.  IS  Cha. 
^.  c.  I.  is  the  precedent  on  which  the  Treason 
Acts,  1795  and  1817,  and  the  Treason  Felony 
Act,  1848,  were  framed ;  see  above,  p.  599. 

Cfr)  7  St  Tr.  »M. 
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PsmnBVATHER,  B.:  I  was  going  to  oall 
the  attention  of  the  Solicit* 'V-Oeneral  to 
some  distinction  between  the  case  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  referred  to  and  the 
case  under  the  Newspaper  Act.  I  appre- 
hend the  statute  with  regard  to  a  news- 
Saper  makes  the  registration  and  the 
eclaration  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
party  is  the  publisher,  and  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  everything  therein  contained. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  State  Trials,  that 
was  established  conclusively.  I  may  use 
the  expression,  because  nobody  can  doubt 
it ;  therefore,  it  is  as  well  not  to  make 
any  distinction. 

Bolicitor-Oenerdl:  I  understand  your 
lordship  perfectly  well.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  in  this  case  to  discuss 
that  which  may  be  considered  as  a  vexcUa 
questio,  as  to  whether  the  mere  Statutable 
evidence  of  proprietorship  ought  to  fix  on 
the  publisher,  or  editor,  or  proprietor  of  a 
paper,  with  all  the  consequences  crimin- 
ally which  are  intended  to  be  guarded 
against  by  this  Act  of  Parliament. 

Pi&oT,  O.B. :  Or  10  put  it  in  different 
words,  to  withdraw  that  question  of  actual 
intent  from  the  jury,  for  that  is  the  queS-: 
tion. 

Solieitor-Oeneral :  I  do  not  intend  to, 
withdraw  that  from  the  jury.  I  intend  to 
impress  on  the  jury,  and  it  will  be  for 
TOUT  lordship  to  say  whether  that  is  the 
law,  that  they  are  bound  to  collect  the 
intent  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  publications,  their  nature  and  their 
tendency,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  the  author  and  composer  of  those  ad- 
mitted seditious  libels ;  that  is  all  which 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  in 
this  case,  because  I  think  the  inference 
from  the  evidence  is  so  plain ;  but  again, 
as  far  as  what  are  alleged  to  be  Lalor^s 
and  Brennan*8  compositions,  if  they  have 
been  published  by  tne  prisoner  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  amounting 
to  an  adoption  of  them  by  his  own  acts  as 
a  pai*tnership  concern  and  proprietorship 
of  this  paper,  to  carry  out  tnose  seditious 
views  and  treasonable  purposes,  I  do  say, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  with  • 
drawing  the  intent  from  the  jury,  by 
leaving  that  intent  to  them,  with  what  1 
consider  conclusive  evidence  of  that  in- 
tent. So,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  will 
neither  occupy  your  lordships*  time,  nor 
will  I  the  time  of  the  jury,  by  pressing 
a  question  which  is  perhaps  more  properly 
a  question  of  law — scarcely  arising  in  this 
case. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  It  is  altogether  a  question 
of  law. 

IThe  SolicUor-Oenerdl  resumed  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  too  much 
intelligence  not  to  understand  the  ques- 


ticoi  which  is  propounded  ^to  joa  ^y  the 
indictment — did  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  compass  or  imagine  to  depose  the 
Queen  P  I  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing to  you  again,  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  intended  to  depose  the  Queen 
from  her  Imperial  Crown  as  extending  to 
all  her  dominions  ;  but  if  it  was  intended 
to  sever  any  one  portion  of  her  dominions 
held  under  the  Imperial  Grown  from  the 
residue  of  it,  that  was  the  treason  intended 
by  this  Act.  And  the  second  question  is, 
did  he  intend  to  get  up  an  insurrection  or 
a  rebellion  by  levying  war,  and  did  he 
forward  that  treasonable  purpose  of  his 
mind  P  If  he  did,  you  are  bound  to  find 
him  guilty.  And  then  the  question  tirisop, 
where  are  you  to  find  the  evidence  ot 
those  treasonable  intentions  P  Of  course 
I  perfectly  agree  in  the  principle,  that 
treasonable  intentions  are  mere  mental 
operations — they  are  the  workings  of  a 
disloyal,  bad  heart,  contemplating  trea- 
sonable purposes;  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  human  tribunal  to  discover  or  asoer- 
tain  whether  those  treasonable  intentions 
are  planned,  devised,  compassed,  or  ima- 
gined, except  from  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions, as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  parties 
charged ;  and  you  are  to  collect  that  in- 
tention, therefore,  from  his  declarations 
and  his  acts.  Now,  gentlei&eu,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  does  not  say  th»t  you  are 
to  be  confined,  in  coUectin^^  those  treason- 
able intentions,  to  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing of  a  mere  writing,  or  the  publishing 
of  a  mere  printing,  because  these  treason- 
able intentions,  as  it  was  under  the  old 
law  of  treason,  may  be  collected  from  the 
other  acts  of  the  parties.  And  the  sixth 
oount  of  this  indictment  having  charged 
upon  the  prisoner  that  he  intended  these 
two  species  of  treason,  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  overt  acts  of  those  treasonable  intents 
were  not  merely  the  expressing  his  own 
intentions  in  his  own  writing  or  in  the 
writine  of  others,  but  his  publishing  these 
several  articles  and  publications  in  his 
newspaper,  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
object  of  that  treasonable  conspiracy  which 
existed  in  the  country ;  for  I  will  just  pub 
it  in  this  way:  suppose  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  or  the  proprietor  of  any  newspaper, 
does  not  publish  a  single  article  of  his  own ; 
but  suppose  there  is  brought  to  him  a  pro 
damafiion  from  the  leaders  of  a  rebelhon, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  calling 
upon  them  to  arm,  and  sever  this  country 
from  its  union  with  England — ^to  set  tip 
an  independent  nation,  and  form  a  free 
republic ;  although  the  publisher  of  that 
paper  did  not  compose  a  single  word  of 
that  rebellious  proclamation,  but  merely 
put  it  into  his  paper,  that  would  be  clearly 
an  overt  act,  on  his  part,  of  high  treason ; 
and  you  would  be  told  by  the  Court,  if 
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you  were  sitting  trying  such  a  case  as 
that,  that  it  woiild  be  your  bouuden  dacy, 
if  you  were  satisfied  that  he  knew  what 
he  WAS  doing,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
eifecb  of  this  proclamation,  and  the  obiect 
for  which  it  was  intended,  to  find  him 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Where  is  the 
Goyemment  that  could  stand  an  hour  if 
that  was  not  the  law  of  the  land  P  We, 
therefore,  not  only  charge  those  publica- 
tions of  the  prisoner  himself,  as  evidenc- 
ing his  disloyal  and  treasonable  intents, 
imaginations,  and  the  workings  of  his 
heart  to  carry  out  this  treasonable  con- 
spiracy ;  but  we  charge  on  him  that,  sup- 
pK>sing  these  were  really  the  compositions 
of  LcUor  and  Brennan,  he  published  their 
treasonable  articles,  in  order  to  excite  the 
pcKOple  to  insurrection  against  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  Imperial  Crown.  We  charge 
the  publishing  of  them  a^  distinct  overt 
acts,  whether  he  composed  them  or  not. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  plain  on 
the  face  of  she  paper  itself,  that  this  paper, 
called  the  Iriek  Felony  was  published  as 
the  successor  of  a  sappressed  paper  called 
the  United  IrUhman;  and  it  has  been 
sought,  as  it  were,  to  enlist  your  sympa- 
thies for  Mr.  Mitchell  who  appears  to  have 
been  convicted  of  the  seditious  libels  con- 
tained in  that  paper — and  which,  I  sup- 
pose, some  of  you  have  read,  if  not  all — 
some  of  the  numbers  of  which,  I  must 
say,  were  a  disgrace,  to  the  literatui*e  of 
our  country. 

.  BmU  I  My  lords,  I  must  respectfully  call 
jipon  the  Court  to  interpose.  The  United 
Iritihman  is  not  before  the  jury. 

5oZici^- (?eri6YYi{;  Then  I  withdraw  it. 

Butt :  It  cannot  be  withdrawn.  I  hope 
it  will  not  occur  again. 

PfiVNEVATBBK,  B. :  I  protest,  Mr.  BuU, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  opening  given 
to  ^e  dolioitoT' General  for  hia  comment. 
A  great  part  of  your  eloquent  speech  for 
the  present  prisoner  consisted  in  animad- 
versions on  the  trial  of  Mitchell  and  in 
stating  the  reason  which  infiueuced  the 
prisoner  to  become  his  successor,  as  it 
were,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  Felon 
as  the  successor  lo  t\x»  United  Irishman. 
Whether  that  does  not  open  something 
may  be  a  question.  If  the  Solicitor  Oeneral 
now  does  not  mean  to  press  it  any  further, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Butt :  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

£The  Solicitor- Oeneral  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  article  signed  "  John 
Mctrtin"  which  appeared  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  paper  on  June  24.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  paper 
of  the  24th  of  June.  So  far  as  the 
prisoner  was  concerned,  that  was  his 
prospectus,  putting  forth  to  the  public 
the.  principles  on  which  this  journal 
^aa  to  be  conducted.    He  was  arrested 


on  Friday  the  8th  of  July.  Between  the 
24rh  of  June  and  the  22nd  of  July  this 
treasonable  conspiracy  ui  the  country 
had  made  considerable  progress.  It 
appears  from  the  document  in  question, 
that  the  plan  of  the  insurrection  was  this 
— that  the  time  at  which  it  was  intended 
it  should  break  out,  was  to  be  when  the 
harvest  was  saved;  the  arrangements 
were  to  be  made,  the  people  armed,  and 
the  conspirators  were  to  mature  their 
plans,  so  that  it  should  break  out  when 
the  harvest  was  saved,  and  the  commis- 
sariat would  have  been  provided  for.  In 
the  meantime  the  authorities  endeavoured, 
by  a  vigorous  interposition,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  this  frightful  rebellion  then 
grovring  in  the  country;  and  amongbt 
others  who  were  apprehended,  was  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  on  the  8th  of  July. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  see  from  the  context 
of  the  articles,  that  those  arrests  changed 
the  whole  plan  of  operations  ;  the  rebel- 
lion did  not  break  out  by  an  attempt  to 
rescue  Mitchel,  which  was  the  plan  as  con- 
tained in  the  first  article.  But,  gentle- 
men, circumstances  change.  On  the 
22nd  of  July  some  more  of  these  leaders, 
these  promoters  of  the  disaffection,  are  ap- 
prehended. Measures  are  taken  by  the 
Oovernment  to  suppress  or  cut  short  this 
intended  movement.  Martin  and  others 
are  in  gaol.  The  object  is,  to  effect  before 
their  trial  a  general  insurrection  in  the 
country,  which  would  lead  of  course  to 
their  escape  from  punishment.  Now  read 
Mr.  Martin*8  manifesto  from  the  ^aol  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  and  see  whether  it  does 
not  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am  saying. 

*'  Brother  Irishmen,  I  address  you,  it  may  be, 
for  the  last  time." 

Now  that  has  a  double  meaning — either 
that  the  prison  was  to  be  stormed,  and  the 
prisoners  emancipated ;  or  else  he  was  to 
be  tried  and  convicted. 

**  While  yet  I  hare  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  you,  let  me  offer  you  my 
advice  as  to  the  position  yon  ought  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  proclamations  directed  against  you 
and  against  Ireland  by  the  foreign  tyrants." 

The  proclamations  he  refers  to  were  the 
proclamations(a)  enabling  the  well- affected 
people  to  obtain  licences  to  keep  their 
i  arms,  but  disabling  disloyal  persons  from 
,  having  arms — ^taking  their  arms  from 
those  who  were  intending  insurrection  and 
massacre — taking  from  the  hands  of  some 
the  rifle  that  would  be  aimed  at  the  head 
of  a  loyalist ;  and  from  the  hands  of  others, 
the  pikes  by  which  this  insurrection  was 
to  be  cari'ied  out. 

**  Let  me  offer  my  advice  as  to  the  position 
yon  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  procianu^- 

■~  ~  Xa)  Usuid July  18,  1846.  , 
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tions  directed  against  yon.  My  adyice  ii»,  shortly, 
that  yoo  stand  to  your  arms.  Stand  to  yoar 
arms!" 

Stand  to  yonr  arms  is  again  repeated. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Attack  no  man  or  men — ofFeDd  no  man  or 
men ;  offer  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  brother- 
hood to  all  TOUT  countrymen — even  to  those  of 
the  foreign  faction ;  be  calm  and  patient  with 
the  very  officials  of  the  English  tyranny  :  but 
stand  to  your  arms  ! — defend  your  lives — vindi- 
cate your  rights  as  men,  and  the  rights  of  onr 
dear  native  land.  Oh  I  as  yon  have  the  spirit 
of  men  to  revolt  against  our  country's  shame 
and  slavery— the  hearts  of  men,  to  feel  for  our 
people's  misery — as  you  love  josrice  and  hate 
oppression-^as  you  love  and  fear  the  €k>D  of 
whose  righteous  decrees  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  a  dire  violation— stand  firm,  and  yield  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  the  threats  and  rage  of  oar 
alarmed  tyrants  1  Let  them  menace  you  with 
the  hulks  or  the  gibbet  for  daring  to  speak  or 
write  your  love  to  Ireland.  Let  them  threaten 
to  mow  you  down  with  grape-shot  as  they  have 
massacred  your  kindred  with  famine  and 
plague.*' 

That  is  revolt.  Stand  to  yonr  arms. 
Do  not  obey  the  law.  Do  not  surrender 
yoar  arms ;  keep  them,  for  the  insniTeo- 
tionary  purpose  whioh  we  have  been 
preaomng  np  to  jou  is  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

••Spurn  their  brutal  'Acts  of  Parliament' — 
trample  upon  their  lying  proclamations— -fear 
them  not." 

Gentlemen,  our  ears  have  become, 
during  the  last  six  mouths,  so  accustomed 
to  the  frantic  revolutionary  manifestoes, 
doctrines,  and  preachings  that  have  been 
uttered  in  thiB  city  and  other  parts  of  this 
country,  that  we  begin  to  think  this  is  all 
harmless  and  familiar  language,  and  to 
look  on  it  as  mere  ordinary  table-talk; 
but  is  it  not  a  call  on  the  people  to  trample 
on  the  proclamations  of  the  Govemment, 
to  disobey  the  laws,  to  stand  to  their 
arms? 

£The  SolicUor-Oeneral  proceeded  to  com- 
ment  on  the  articles  in  the  indictment 
signed  by  other  persons,  and  contended 
that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  cognisant 
of  and  have  adopted  them.] 

You  will  see  tnat  these  two  numbers,  of 
the  15th  and  the  22nd  of  July,  contain  a 
direct  call  to  arms,  to  carry  out  the  insur- 
rection, and  overthrow  the  Govemment 
of  Ireland. 

«  Either  '  authority '  in  Ireland,  with  its  long 
following  of  Lord  Lieutenants  and  detectives, 
police  constables  and  prisons,  must  cry  craven, 
with  knee  to  earth,  or  *  felony '  shall  have  its 
voice  stifled  for  ever,  and  its  limbs  chained  with 
the  heaviest  chains,  and  its  flesh  blackened  by 
the  taskmaster's  blows." 

This,  gvntlemeiiy  wm  a  direct  intima- 


tion to  every  one  who  was  engaged  in  this 
treasonable  conspiracy,  who  are  all  liable 
to  be  indicted  under  the  statute— it  is  a 
plain  intimation  to  them  that  now  was  their 
time,  or  never.  They  must  rise  up  and 
arm.  They  must  rescue  the  prisoners; 
and  they  must  overturn  the  Gt>vemment, 
or  there  was  no  hope  left. 

"  There  can  be  no  quarter." 

No  quarter !  Indeed  there  would  have 
been  no  quarter.  You  would  have  found 
there  would  have  been  no  quarter.  It  is 
so  announced. 

"  The  sool  of  this  land  is  roosed—iti  blood  is 
up^ts  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  its  foe,  and 
never  will  that  grasp  unloose,  until  its  ear  drinks 
in  the  death-groan." 

Aye,  the  death-groans  of  every  well- 
affected  man,  every  loyal  man  in  the 
country,  every  man  attached  to  order,  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries ;  his  death-groan  would 
have  been  drunk  in  by  the  ears  of  these 
furious  democrats  who  were  endeavouring 
to  introduce  this  revolution  into  the 
country,  and  establish  a  republic. 

*'  We  hate  Knglbh  '  Government '  and  Eng- 
lish 'law' — Clarendons  and  Blackbames— we 
are  '  rebels,'  ay,  desperate '  rebels'  aLd  '  felons,' 
thorough-going  <  felons  *        " 

And  yet  you  are  to  ezpress  a  doubt  on 
all  this.  Now  the  hatred  of  Lord  OUvrm^ 
don  is  combined  with  the  English  Govem- 
ment. The  Queen's  viceroy  hated!  Per- 
sonally, it  is  not  Lord  Clarendon,  but  it  is 
Lord  Clarendon  as  the  representative  of 
the  Queen— the  Queen's  Ijord  LiomienaiU 
in  this  country,  carrying  on  in  Ireland  the 
government  of  the  United  Empire.  That 
is  what  is  hated.  It  is  not  Chief  Jntrfioe 
Blaohbwme  as  Chief  Justice  BlacJ^/wmo  who 
is  hated,  but  it  is  the  English  law  that  is 
hated,  administered  in  the  land  by  Irieh 
judges  administering  the  laws  under  an 
Irisn  constitution.  That  is  what  is  hated ; 
and  there  is  no  treason  in  this !  Theoe 
gentlemen  announce  themselves  as  despe- 
rate rebels  and  thorough-going  felons. 

*•  heart  and  soul,  every  one  of  us." 

Who  are  "  us  P  "  Mr.  Joseph  Brmmtm, 
Mr.  John  Martm,  and  Mr.  JameB  FrtmeU 
Lalor.  1  will  speak  of  no  others ;  no  others 
appear  in  this  indictment;  bat  here  they 
are,  the  confederates,  contributing,  up. 
holding,  fostering,  propagating  these 
principles  in  the  dissemination  of  tbeee 
treasonable  publications. 

"  Irish  politics  may  now  be  fairly  reduced  to 
this " 

Here  is  another  classic  term ;  perhaps  it 
wiUjDQOonM  the  oanlb  of  the  faction* 

L.,y,u..u  by  Google 
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•« '  Authority  ♦  matt *' 

Do  what  P 

''^Antbority'  vniBt  sqnelcb  'felonj,'  or 
*  feloD J '  mast  squelch  *  antboritj.* " 

It  moans,  of  coarse,  to  extinguish— aatho- 
rity  most  eztingaish  felony,  or  felonj 
must  extinguish  authority. 

FiooT,  C.B. :  It  is  an  expression  of 
Oarlyle*B. 

Solicitor' OeneraH  :  Of  the  celebrated 
deist? 

PiooT,  C.B. :  No ;  thafc  was  Richard,  the 
other  is  Thomas. 

Solicihr-  Cfenerdl :  One  was  a  eentleman, 
who  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
after  a  strange  fashion,  and  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  an  expression  well  worthy 
of  his  publications. 

"There  is  one  broad  path  wbiob  we  mast 
follow.  If  we  enttr  on  it  fearlessly,  and  pursue 
it  to  the  eod,  it  will  lead  to  the  opeu  country  and 
the  blue  sky  ;  if  we  tjirn  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  we  wiU  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth,  and  perish 
miserably  on  the  way.  That  path  is  the  war- 
path.   War  is  fairly  proclaimed  at  last." 

That  is  on  the  15th  of  July  when  the 
proclamation  was  issued  to  prevent  them 
being  armed. 

'*  War  is  proclaimed,  and  until  it  commence 
we  must  speed  our  time  in  preparation.  Felons 
of  Ireland !  arm,  and  that  immediately.*' 

He  draws  the  distinction  between  the 
proclamation  of  war  and  the  commence- 
ment of  it.  We  must  commence.  The 
times  were  pressing. 

"  The  breathing  space  before  you  must  close 
with  your  foemen  is  brief  indeed,  and  you  must 
treasure  every  minute.  If  you  fall,  remember  it 
is  noble  to  die  with  a  broken  or  a  reddened 
weapon  in  our  hands. 

"In  the  case  of  Ireland  now,  there  is  but 
one  /act  to  deal  with,  and  one  question  to  be 
considered.  The  fact  is  this — that  there  is  at 
|ireaent  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men  in  the  liyeiy  and  service  of 
Bngiand;  and  the  question  is  how  best  and 
soonetl  to  kill  and  capture  those  40,000  men  ?  " 

Need  I  delay  you  a  moment  F  If  you 
are  satisfied  that  those  productions,  recog- 
nised by  this  man,  collecting  the  evidence 
of  the  intent  of  every  man's  mind  from  his 
productions — can  you  hesitate  a  moment 
in  forming  your  opinion  as  to  the  intent  of 
this  sangumary  sentiment  ex:|)ressed  in  that 
puiper  P  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P 
The  object  that  was  then  to  bo  effected 
was,  to  kill  and  capture  the  40,000  troops 
and  constabulary  who  are  protecting  our 
country  from  this  blood-thirsty  insuri'ec- 
tion.  Gentlemen,  to  carry  out  that,  this 
insurrection  was  precipitated,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  and  the  harvest  was  not  to 
be  waited  for. 
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These  are  the  proclamations  of  rebellion 

fublished  through  these  seditions  papers, 
t  might  be  considered  severe  to  make 
the  mere  publisher  of  a  newspaper  respon- 
sible for  an  article  of  which  he  was  not 
cognizant ;  but  I  am  putting  it  now  on 
the  admitted  recognised  law  of  the  land,- 
from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  from  whicli 
there  cannot  be  pressed  into  your  jury-box 
anv  false  i^isue  that  you  are  to  try. 

If  you  believe,  that  the  editor  of 
this  paper  lent  himself  to  this  treasonable 
conspiracy,  by  having  his  own  treasonable 
compositions  published  ;  and  by  adopting, 
recognising,  and  disseminating  the  trea- 
sonable publications  of  these  two  other 
men,  there  is  no  question  for  you  then, 
but  to  say  do  these  publications  betray 
in  them  treasonable  or  felonious  intents 
or  imaginations,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posing our  Sovereign  and  levying  a  war  in 
Ireland  P  If  on  the  face  of  those  docu- 
ments you  believe  that  is  the  meaning  and 
the  object  of  them,  they  are  then  the  overt 
acts  of  the  mind,  which  betray  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  person  who  uses  them,  to  show 
and  exhibit,  I  may  say  in  all  their  de- 
formity, the  sanguinary  and  disloyal  emo- 
tions which  were  working  in  the  hearts  of 
those  traitors,  whose  compassings  and 
imaginations  this  man  has  adopted  and 
disseminated,  in  order  to  raise  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  in  the  country, 
if  you  believe  that,  you  are  bound  to 
find  the  prisoner  guilty.  God  forbid  that 
a  jury  should  ever  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Court.  God 
forbid  that  any  appeal,  no  matter  how 
enunciated,  no  matter  how  pressed,  could 
induce  any  jury  to  take  upon  itself  to 
decide  the  law  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Court;  but  taking  the  law  from 
the  Court,  I  sav  that  the  issue  which  you 
have  to  try  is  this,  did  this  man  entertain 
those  disloyal  feelings,  and  did  he  express 
them  by  his  own  writings,  and  did  he 
express  them  in  the  writings  which  he 
has  adopted P  If  he  has  done  so— if 
he  has  expressed  them  by  his  own  com- 
positions, the  inevitable 'result  by  laW| 
common  sense,  and  justice  would  be,  to 
entitle  the  Crown  to  your  verdict.  But 
if  in  aid  of  that  you  bring  the  other  pub- 
lications as  the  children  of  his  adoption, 
as  the  instruments  by  which  this  insur- 
rection was  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
country ;  if  vou  believe  he  adopted  them ; 
that  they  did  evince,  divulge,  and  declare 
the  treason  of  his  heart— his  disloyalty  to 
his  Queen,  the  intent  to  make  war  against 
her  authority— you  will  have  no  dimculty 
or  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  your  ver- 
dict. I  do  not  presume  to  demand  from 
you  any  verdict,  but  that  which  your  own 
oonaciences  dictate,  proteotinff  the  pri- 
soner a0  ftff  as  your  Verdict  oi:^t  to  pro- 
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teot  him,  if  be  be  innocent;  bnt  acting 
manfully,  fearlessly,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, discharging  your  duty  under  the 
solemn  obligations  which  have  placed  you 
there ;  under  the  solemn  obligation  which 
the  law  and  the  constitution  have  imposed 
upon  you,  you  will  give  that  verdict  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  satisfy  your  own  con- 
sciences, and  satisfy  the  country,  in  the 
peace  of  which  we  are  all  so  deeply  in- 
terested. 

SXTICMIWG  UP. 

PiGOT,  C.B.  :  [The  prisoner  is  charged 
with  compassing  to  depose  the  Queen  from 
the  style,  honour,  and  royal  name  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  expressing,  uttering,  and  declar- 
ing such  compassing  by  publishing  certain 
printings  or  writings,  or  by  certain  overt 
acts  and  deeds  ;  also  with  compassing  to 
levy  war  against  the  Queen,  and  with  ex- 
pressing, uttering,  and  declaring  such 
compassing  in  the  same  way.] 

It  was  said,  during  the  trial,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  your  verdict, 
the  only  question  which  you  would  have 
to  try  was,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  published  a  certain  printed  paper, 
and  whether  that  printed  paper,  which  he 
80  published,  indicated  what  was  imputed 
by  the  Crown.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
does  not  enact,  that  if  a  person  shall  pub- 
lish a  printed  paper,  and  that  printed 
paper  shall  have  a  certain  meanmg,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  It  fastens  guilt 
on  the  two  things,  namely,  the  intent,  and 
the  uttering  and  declaring  that  intent. 
By  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, both  these  together  constitute  the 
offence.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  tell 
the  jury  that  they  are  bound  to  find  the 
intent  irrespective  of  everything  save  the 
fact  of  publication,  and  the  document 
which  is  published.  Upon  this  subject  I 
did  upon  a  former  trial,  and  I  do  now, 
fully  and  entirely  adopt  the  instruction 
which  was  then  conveyed  by  my  learned 
colleague  to  another  jury  (a) ;  and  to  which 
I  would  not  advert  otherwise  than  in  point- 
ing it  out  an  an  authority  in  which  1  then 
concurred,  in  which  I  now  concur,  and 
which  I  shall  follow  in  my  direction  in 
this  case  to  you. 

You  are  not  here  tiying  whether  or  not 
he  is  guilty  of  a  seditions,  inflammatory, 
or  highly  mischievous  libel,  but  whether 
he  is  guilty  of  treason  felony.  Ton  are 
not  here  to  determine  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  John  MUchel ;  nor  are  you  called 
upon  to  determine  upon  the  nature  or 
oha]*acter  of  the  publication  called  the 
UniUii  Iriehfntm,      All  that  appears  is, 

(a)  See  Beg,  v.  CDoherty,  aboTe,  p.  867. 


that  that  person  was  charged  with  an 
oflence,  and  that  he  was  convicted  for 
that  offoDce ;  which  conviction,  I  must 
tell  yon,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  concerned,  is  not  evidence  establishing 
his  guilt.  It  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
he  wa«?  lawfully  convicted  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  land ;  but  no 
question  can  be  raised,  nor  does  any  exist 
in  the  present  case,  with  respect  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  that  partv.  His 
conviction,  and  a  reference  to  tnat  fact 
in  some  of  the  publications  now  before 
you,  are  alone  m  evidence.  As  that 
person  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
felony,  and  this  publication  is  called  the 
Irish  Felon,  you  will  have  to  consider  how 
far  that  will  lead  you  to  infer,  as  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
follow  up  such  publications  as  might  have 
been  felony  under  this  Act  of  Pariiament. 
That  topic  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  has 
led  to  a  veiy  enlarged  discuseion  in  the 
speech  that  has  been  addressed  to  you  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel.  A  very  consider- 
able statement  has  been  made  to  you  with 
reference  to  proceedings  which  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  on  MiUiheSe  triaL 
Not  one  of  those  proceedings  is  now  before 
you  in  evidence.  The  observations  that 
were  made  on  the  subject  were  made  with 
a  view — we  did  not  consider  that  the  coun- 
sel ought  to  be  debarred  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  this  topic — to  indicate 
how  and  why  it  was,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  expressed  and  felt  that  sympathy 
in  the  fate  of  Mitchd,  which  appears  in  one 
of  the  documents  laid  before  you,  and 
owing  to  which  it  was  that  he  undertook 
the  establishment  of  a  paper  which  bears 
the  tiile  of  "  The  eiicceseor  to  the  United 
Irishman.**  But  beyond  that,  these  topics 
are  wholly  irrelevant. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  telling  yon,  as  I 
have  already  done,  that  the  question  yon 
have  to  try  is,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner, 
entertained  the  intent-— I  shall  use  that 
short  phrase  in  order  to  indicate  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statute— and  whether  he 
uttered  or  declared  that  intention  by 
writing,  I  have  now  to  observe,  that  the. 
evidence  to  establish  the  charge  which' 
combines  these  two  allegations,  is  evi- 
dence chiefly  of  the  printed  publications 
that  are  stated  in  the  indictment.  I  say 
it  is  the  evidence  chiefly  of  those  pub- 
lications, because  with  reference  to  one 
matter  which  it  will  be  for  you  to  try, 
there  is  some  other  evidence  in  the  case 
to  ai^sist  you  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
And  perhaps  the  more  convenient  mode 
in  which  you  may  weigh  and  consider  the 
evidence  as  it  applies  to  establish  this 
charge,  is  by  considering  first,  whether 
the  publioationB  which  are  alleged  to  have 
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been  pnblidhed  have  been  published  at  all 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  next — ^what- 
ever be  the  intent  contained  in  those  pnb- 
lioatio I) B— whether  the  prisunei^  at  the  bar 
entertained  that  intent;  and  then,  whether 
or  not  the  publica lions  themselves  indi- 
cate the  intent  with  which  the  prisoner  is 
charged  in  the  different  portions  of  this 
indictment.  He  has  made  the  declaration 
that  he  was — 

**  th«  sole  and  only  proprietor  of  a  Certain  news- 
paper entitled  the  /n'jA  Felau,  and  that  there  is 
not.  nor  are  there  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  a  proprietor  or  proprietors  of,  or 
who  has  or  have  any  share  or  profit  in  said 
newspaper,  or  who  is  or  are  entitled  t»  any  share 
Or  profit  in  said  newspaper.  And  I  also  declare 
that  I  am  the  sole  and  only  printer  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  actual  printing  of  the  said  newspaper, 
and  that  I  am  the  sole  and  only  publisher  of  the 
said  newspaper." 

The  same  Act  of  Parliament  (6  &  7 
Will.  4.  c.  76.)  requires  this  declaration  to 
be  signed  before  the  party  establishes  the 
newspaper ;  and  it  is  made 

"coudusive  evidence  of  all  the  matters  set 
forth  in  it  a^  required  by  the  Act,  and  of  their 
continuance  down  to  the  time  in  question/' 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  tell  you  as 
matter  of  law  that  the  fact  of  publication 
is  evidence  to  go  to  you,  from  which  you 
may  infer  that  the  person  who  published 
knew  what  he  was  publishing.  It  is  not 
conclnsive  evidence,  but  it  is  evidence 
upon  which  your  good  senue  and  judg- 
ments are  to  be  applied,  in  inferring 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  knew  what  he 
published,  and  intended  what  it  conveyed. 
Nay  more,  I  will  go  further  and  say,  that 
if  a  publisher  toojc,  from  the  person  who 
wrote  it,  a  document  without  doing  more, 
and  if  Ltw^ere  proved  that  the  person  fV-om 
whom  he  received  it  had  made  no  pre- 
vious communication  with  him,  and  there 
was  no  previous  concert  between  them; 
yet  if  he  takes  a  document  which  is 
calculated,  necessarily,  to  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain result,  the  jury  may  fairly  infer,  that 
what  necessarily  will  be  produced  by  a 
party's  conduct  is  intended  to  be  effected 
by  what  he  does.  And  so,  as  it  was  put 
by  the  learned  SolieUor- General,  if  the 
publisher  of  a  paper,  knowing  what  he 
publishes,  circulates  in  his  journal  a  pro- 
clamation calling  on  the  people  to  rise  up 
in  armed  insurrection,  toaepose  tJie  Queen 
from  her  Imperial  Grown,  that  would  be 
ovidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  what  be 
knowinglv  publi.«bed  he  intended — that 
the  result,  to  which  what  he  know- 
ingly published  was  calculated  neces- 
sarily to  lead,  was  designed  by  the  party 
IV ho  published,  althoagh  he  was  not  the 
writer  or  the  author  of  the  document. 
jBut  still  ^t  is  all  a  question  to  be  con- 


sidered by  a  jury,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
infer  the  mtent  from  the  conduct.  All  I 
mean  now  to  state  to  you  is,  that  the  fact 
of  publication  is,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
prima  faeie  evidence  that  the  party  de- 
signed what  he  published.  It  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
satisned  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  did  so  intend.  The  Crown  call  upon 
you  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  mere 
fact  of  publication.  On  .the  part  of  the 
prisoner  it  is  contended,  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied,  upon  the  mere  fact  of 
a  party  having  published,  that  the  intent 
contained  in  the  document  which  is  pub- 
lished is  entertained  by  the  publisher. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  fVirther  evi- 
dence in  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  police  office  that  he  was  morally  re- 
sponsible. But  this  was  on  July  8th,  and 
tnc  prisoner's  counsel  suggests  to  you, 
that  what  subsequently  passed  while  he 
was  in  prison,  ou^ht  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adoption  of  what  had  pre- 
viously taken  place,  or  any  sanction  of 
the  publications  that  were  made  under 
different  names  in  the  subsequent  num- 
bers of  the  papers.  Gentlemen,  all  this  is 
matter  for  your  determination. 

Now,  subsequently  to  the  arrest  three 
numbers  of  the  newspaper  were  published 
— one  of  them  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  day 
on  which  he  was  arrested  ;  two  of  them  at 
least  subsequent  to  his  arrest— one  on  the 
I5th  of  July,  and  the  other  on  the  22nd  of 
July ;  and  in  the  publication  of  the  22nd 
of  July  there  is  a  letter  which  is  admitted 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prisoner. 
The  Orowh  rely  on  this  as  further  evidence 
from  which  you  may  form  an  inference,  or 
be  confirmed  in  any  inference  that  you 
may  draw  from  the  other  circumstances 
appearing  in  the  case,  on  the  connexion 
of  this  prisoner  with  this  newspaper. 
They  contend,  that  the  person  who  was 
the  proprietor,  the  publisher,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  the  printing  of  this  newspaper 
would  not  have  been  engaged  himself^  in 
writing  articles  in  the  paper,  unless  he 
was  aware  of  the  course  and  conduct  of 
the  paper,  and  knew  what  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  articles.  And  if 
he  knew  what  was  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles, — it  will  be  of  course  for 
you  to  say  whether  he  did  not  know  of 
those  publications  according  as  they 
issued  irom  the  press,  and  whether  he 
did  not  know  of  them  prior  to  the  period 
of  their  publication,  ana  also  of  the  articles 
which  were  about  to  be  inserted, — you  are 
called  upon  by  the  Crown  to  infer,  that 
whatever  was  contained  in  these  publica- 
tions was  intended,  or  that  the  intentions 
conveyed  by  them  were  adopted  by  him. 

But  again,  the  Crown  contend  that,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  in  this  manner  the 
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publisher  of  the  newspaper*  he  knew  on 
the  8th  of  July  what  had  been  published 
on  the  24th  ot  June  and  upon  the  Ist  of 
July,  that  he  corresponded  with  the  paper 
while  he  was  confined  in  prison,  ana  tnat 
he  signed  those  documents  while  there. 
The  Crown  then  state,  that  the  paper 
itself  which  he  thus  published  furnishes 
some  internal  oTidence  from  which  you 
may  infer  the  adoption  of  sentiments  oon- 
Teyed  in  some  of  those  paragraphs  which 
were  not  admitted  to  be  the  composition 
of  the  prisoner,  ond  which  purport  to  be 
written  by  other  persons.  You  recollect 
the  Htrong  observations  that  were  made 
on  that  subject  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
— observations  which  it  is  quite  right  you 
should  take  fully  into  your  consideration 
on  this  part  of  the  case.  It  is  alleged  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  in  the  first 
article  of  the  newspaper  in  which  there  is 
a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  John  Ma/rtvn  him- 
self, that  there  is  contained  in  that  very 
number  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lalor,  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  Mr.  LaloT,  and  as  the 
Crown  allege,  indicating  both  the  inten- 
tions charged  in  this  indictment,  both  the 
design  to  depose  the  Monarch,  and  the  de- 
sign to  levy  war  to  constrain  her  to  alter 
her  m  easures  and  counsels.  And  they  con- 
tend, that  that  document  being  published 
in  the  first  of  those  newspapers,  and  the 
second  publication,  of  the  1st  of  July, 
containing  another  paper  purporting  to  be 
wiitten  bv  the  same  **  Jafne9  F.  Laior,** 
and  contaming  in  addition  to  that  another 
letter,  and  a  long  one,  purporting  likewise 
to  be  written  by  *  *  James  F.  Lalor  " ;  that 
taking  into  account  Mr.  Jf ar<«n  himself 
having  composed  the  article  which  con- 
stituted the  leading  one  in  the  first  paper, 
and  having  permitted  the  articles  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Lalor  to  be  inserted 
in  the  second — that  the  permission  to 
Lalor  to  continue  to  write,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  which  purports  to 
be  written  by  him,  and  which  is  published 
in  the  first  number,  is  in  itself  evidence 
from  which  you  are  to  infer,  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiments  which  the  first 
letter  of  LaJor,  or  the  person  writing 
under  his  name,  contains.  They  point  to 
the  first  letter,  of  which  Mr.  Ma/rtin  was 
unquestionably  l^e  publisher,  as  contain- 
ing something  which,  connected  with  the 
fact  of  its  publication,  indicates  the  adop- 
tion of  the  intentions  it  conveys,  because 
it  says, — 

"  In  a  letter  intended  for  publication  (if  you  see 
ti)  I  do  not  for  the  present  think  proper  to  give 
any  full  statement,  but  in  private  I  feel  assured 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  this 
matter." 

In  the  same  paper  there  are  these  ex* 
pressions, — 
**  Ifon  and  I,  and  each  and  all  of  us,  most  deter- 


mine to  leave  this  office  as  poor  as  we  urticd 
it.  Without  agreement  as  to  oar  ebjeela  we 
o^ooot  agree  as  to  the  course  we  shoiUd  Mkow." 

These  expressions  show,  as  the  Grown 
allege,  the  object  of  the  establishment  of 
this  newspaper,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
this  journal  was  to  bo  carried  on;  and 
firom  that  the  Crovm  call  on  yon  to 
infer,  that  the  permission  to  Lalor  from 
the  prisoner  to  publish  these  subsequent 
articles  in  other  numbers  of  the  same 
journal,  is  evidence  to  go  to  ycru,  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Lalor  as  indi- 
cated by  the  first  publication  which  bears 
his  name. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  Crown  further 
contend — ^this  being  strong  primd  faeie 
evidence,  as  they  allege,  on  which  yon 
ought  to  infer  the  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  of  these  publications,  and 
the  adoption  of  what  they  meant — that 
the  priscmer  might,  if  he  would,  have  ex- 
plained their  publication,  and  proved*  by 
thie  production  of  the  persons  by  whom 
those  documents  were  written,  that  they 
were  written  without  his  concurrence  or 
knowledge,  and  published  without  his 
authority.  Gentlemen,  in  an  ordinary 
case  that  topic  may  be  fairlv  applied  by 
the  jury,  and  with  more  or  less  strength 
against  the  party  against  whom  a  frmd 
facie  case  is  niade  out  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
but  T  am  bound,  with  reference  to  the 
prisoner,  to  suggest  to  yon,  as  has  been 
very  powerfully  put  by  his  counsel,  that 
none  of  these  persons  could  have  been 
forced  to  give  eyidence  if  the  prisoner's 
case  be  right,  and  if  his  allegation  be 
true,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
writing  of  these  documents,  nor  to  their 
publication,  and  that  they  were  written 
by  persons  with  whom  he  did  not  agree, 
and  with  whom  he  had  no  previons  oom- 
mnnication.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  if 
that  could  be  proved,  I  am  bound  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  those  persons,  if  &ey 
were  brought  forward,  must,  were  they  to 
prove  what  would  exculpate  Mr.  JfarMn, 
do  so  by  directly  inculpating  themselTee ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fair  and  proper  topic 
for  you  to  consider,  whether  the  difficulty, 
if  not  the  inability  or  impossibility,  of 
producing  the  persons  who  themselves 
committed  what  the  Crown  allege  to  be  a 
felony,  is  not  an  excuse  for  their  non- 
production.  If  they  were  brought  forward 
m  this  prosecution,  beyond  all  doubt  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. The  very  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing itself,  the  character  of  the  publication 
charged  on  the  part  of  t&e  Crown, would  in- 
dicate that  they  would  expose  themselves 
to  an  indictment  for  felony,  were  they  to 
aclmowledge  that  they  were  the  authors 
of  these  publieati«ns.  Independently 
of  that,  you  have  to  considear  whether 
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or  not  tkey  would  eome  forward,  and 
whether  yon  can  Tisit  their  non-prodaction 
upon  the  priaoner  at  the  bar,  as  any  reason 
woy  you  snonld,  on  that  ground,  form  an 
inferenoe,  or  be  oonfirmed  in  anj,  which 
jou  may  be  inclined  on  the  endenoe  to 
form  agaioet  bim. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  suggests  that 
there  is  other  evidence  which  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  Grown,  the  papers 
seiced  at  the  Fdan  office  on  July  7th,  but 
Mr.  Fefmhertcn  has  sworn  that  they  do 
not  relate  to  any  of  the  articles  included 
in  the  indictment ;  and  further,  a  police- 
man has  sworn  that  he  saw  two  portfolios 
of  documents  removed  ft*om  the  office  on 
the  night  of  July  3i  d,  before  the  search,  by 
two  persons  unknown. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  that  en* 
titled,  **  To  all  whom  it  may  concern." 
It  is  signed  **John  Martin^**  and  is  pub- 
lished as  the  leading  article  in  the  first 
number  of  this  newspaper. 

[The  mere  statement  th&t  MUchel  ought 
to  have  been  rescued  would  not  sustain 
the  prosecution.]    But  it  goes  on : — 

*<  And  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that  all 
the  repeal  parties  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
co-operate  in  taking  whatever  measures  may 
seem  to  them  just  and  eflectoal  lor  obtaining 
Irish  natieDal  independence." 

Those  words  may  signify  the  attainment 
of  a  domestic  legislature  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  at  the  time  when  what  was 
ealled  the  *'  declaration  of  independence  " 
was  made,  without  dissolving  the   con* 
nezion   between   the    two  countries.    It 
may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  that  mean- 
ing.   Yet,  if  the  object  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  force  and  violence,  it  would  be 
a  design  to  depose  the  Queen  from  her 
title  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  United 
Kingdom.     But  if  by  '*  national  indepen* 
dence  "  was  intended  the  shaking  ofi'  the 
auttiorityof  the  Sovereign, — the  authority 
of   the    Queen    as  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,    and   the  establishment  of  a 
separate  and  independent  state   in  this 
country ;  or  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  force  and  violence,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  re-establishing 
two  Kingdoms  under  a  crown  worn  by  the 
same  person,  then  the  attempt  to  effect 
that  object  by  force  and  by  violence,  would 
be  an  attempt  to  depose  the  Queen — to  de- 
prive her  of  her  crown ;  and  the  desi^  to 
accomplish  that  intent  would  be  within 
the  provisions,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  Act 
of  Parliament.     Did  this  publication  indi- 
cate such  intention  P    Did  it  indicate  the 
design  to  erect  a  separate  and  independent 
state,  or  to  depose  the  Queen  from  the 
crown  in  the  manner  that  I  have  stated  P 
In  support  of  that  the  Crown  rely  on  these 
ezpfessions  in  this  paper,— 
*  I  cannot  be  loyal  to  a  system  of 


terror,  and  corruption,  although  it  usurp  the 
title  and  assume  the  forms  of  a  *  government.' 
So  long  as  such  a  <  government '  presumes  to 
insult  and  injure  me,  and  those  in  whose  pros- 
perity I  am  involved,  I  must  offer  it  all  the  re- 
sistance in  my  power.  But  if  I  despaired  of 
successful  resistance,  I  would  certainly  remove 
myself  from  under  such  a  *  government's '  actual 
authority. 

<*  That  I  do  not  exile  myself  is  a  proof  that  I 
hope  to  witness  the  overthrow,  and  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow,  of  that  most  abominable  tyranny 
the  world  now  groans  under — the  British  Im- 
perial system." 

Then,— 

"To  grain  permission  lor  the  Irish  people 
to  care  for  their  own  lives,  their  own  happiness 
and  dignity —to  abolish  the  political  conditions 
which  compel  the  classes  of  our  people  to  hato 
and  to  murder  each  other,  and  which  compel  the 
Irish  people  to  hate  the  very  name  of  the 
English— to  end  the  reign  of  fraud,  perjury, 
eorrnption,  and  *  Government '  butchery,  and  to 
make  law,  order,  and  peace  possible  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  Fklon  takes  its  place  among  the 
eomhatanto  in  the  holy  war  now  waging  in  this 
island  against  foreign  tvranny  In  oondnoting 
it«  my  weapon  shall  be  Me  truth,  the  ufheU  truth, 
and  nothiny  but  the  truth.   So  help  me,  Godi"* 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  whole  publi- 
cation, the  prisoner's  counsel  suggested  to 
you  that  these  are  strong  expressions ;  that 
he  designed  an  alteration  for  the  purpose 
that  I  have  Just  read,  but  not  an  altera- 
tion to  be  effected  by  force.  In  further- 
ance of  that  view  of  this  publication  the 
prisoner's  counsel  relies  upon  that  which 
18  in  evidence,  which  cannot  of  course  be 
withdrawn  from  your  attention,  but  which 
on  the  contrary  must  now  be  submitted 
to  it,— the  opinions  which  this  man  ex- 
pressed immcKliately  after  a  very  exciting 
and  agitating  event — that  public  event  in 
France,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Newry.  And 
it  is  suggested,  that  what  he  here  indi- 
cates by  this  publication,  is  not  more, 
although  more  strongly  expressed,  than 
what  he  intended  in  the  speech  at  l^ewry ; 
and  that,  you  know,  was  an  alteration  in 
the  present  state  of  things  without  vio- 
lence, "  without  exciting  hostility  between 
class  and  class,*'  as  I  recollect  the  import 
of  the  document,  and  without  exciting 
actual  hostility  between  this  country  and 
England. 

Sut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Crown 
would  suggest  to  you,  that  you  must  take 
this  document  in  connexion  with  the  other 
publications  in  this  indictment,  and  con- 
sider it  as  being  a  leading  article  in  this 
paper,  in  which  those  other  publications 
are  contained — ^that  you  are  to  consider  it 
in  connexion  with  that  document  and  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  this  paper,  and  that 
you  ought  from  that  to  impute  to  the 
person  who  wrote  these  sentiments,  both 
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or  one  of  the  desigiiB  which  this  indict- 
ment charges. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  newspaper 
is  contained  another  pnblication,  *'Mr. 
Lalor'a  letter— To  the  Editcr  of  the  Irish 
Felon.*'  Now,  nudonbtedly,  it  does  not 
appear  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  Felon;  what  is 
proved   is,   that  he  was  the  proprietor, 

Enblisher,  and  conductor.  He  appears  to 
ave  written  the  first  article  in  tnis  news- 
paper, started  bv  him,  without  being  the 
actual  editor.  But  vou  are  to  consider 
the  penod  at  which  all  these  articles  were 
published.  That  they  were  all  published 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  journal.  The  earliest  of 
them  appears  in  the  first  number  of  the 
paper,  the  second  appears  in  the  second 
number ;  and  I  am  bound  to  suggest  to 
you  for  your  consideration,  whether  you 
will  infer,  that  the  person  who  started 
this  journal  was  or  was  not,  at  the  very 
earlv  period  of  its  progress  or  conduct, 
likely  to  have  ascertained  what  it  con- 
tained— to  have  been  aware  of  and  looked 
after  its  conduct,  he  being  in  the  country, 
at  least  it  not  appearing  that  he  was  out 
of  it ;  being  witbm  the  means  of  signing 
the  papers  on  each  day  that  they  were 
presented  to  the  Stamp  Office ;  the  paper 
of  the  Saturday  being  sent  on  the  Mon- 
day ;  he  being  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of 
June,  when  he  signed  the  declarations, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  he  appeared 
and  surrendered  himself  under  the  warrant 
on  which  he  was  arrested. 

[I'he  learned  judge  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  XaZor'tf  letter  in  the  Felon  of  June 
24th.I 

That  is  published  in  the  paper  of  the 
24th  of  June.  It  is  certainly  for  you  to 
consider,  although  this  is  addressed  "To 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  FeUm"  whether  it 
is  likely  that  Martin,  considering  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  as  proprietor 
and  publisher,  and  accountable  ror  the 
printing  of  this  paper,  having  written  the 
nrst  article  in  the  first  number,  and  hav- 
ing written  in  one  at  least  of  the  subse- 
quent numbers ;  it  is  for  you  to  consider 
whether  he  was  likely  to  have  seen  that 
letter  before  its  publication :  whether  yon 
infer  that,  and  infer  it  without  any 
reasonable  doubt — if  you  do  infer  that  he 
read  this  paper  before  it  was  published, 
that  will  be  strong  evidence  that  he  not 
onlv  knew  of  the  contents,  but  that  he 
adopted  them  in  publishing  or  suffering 
them  to  be  published  in  this  paper.  I  do  not 
say,  that  from  that  fact,  when  established, 
you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  You 
ought  not  upon  mere  probability,  un- 
connected witn  other  facts  of  the  case,  to 
infer  that  Mr.  Martin  received  this  letter 
before  it  was  published:  but  suppose  he 


did  not  read  it  before  it  was  paUished, 
did  he  read  it  afterwards,  and  before  the 
publication  of  the  Ist  of  July  P  If  he  did, 
you  will  consider  whether  his  snfi^erinff 
the  paper  to  be  published,  to  which  I  shall 
afterwards  call  your  attention,  of  the  Ist 
of  July,  also  signed  by  "  /.  F.  L<dor,**  and 
suggesting  the  formatoin  of  the  Felon 
Club,  in  connexion  with  this  office,  in 
which  this  paper  was  conducted.  No.  12, 
Trinity  Street,  and  mentioned  in  the 
declaration  of  Jfoffiw, — whether  that  is 
not  evidence  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  former  letter  of  the  same 
writer,  or  of  a  letter  at  least  of  a  person 
who  purports  to  be  the  same  writer. 

The  very  next  pabliontion,  published  on 
the  1st  of  July,  contains  another  letter 
signed  ''  James  F,  LaUyr'*  entitled,  "  The 
First  Step^The  Felon  Club.''  In  this 
letter  "  The  First  Step^the  Fei«nClnb," 
there  is  this  paragraph — 

"  We  hold  the  present  existing  Government 
of  this  island,  and  all  existing  ri|;ht8  of  property 
in  our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyranny, 
and  to  be  null  and  void,  as  of  moral  effect ,  and 
our  purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or  lose 
our  lives  in  the  attempt." 

I  need  not  read  more  of  this  article. 
You  will  read  it.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
consider,  whether  there  is  anything  in  it 
to  qualify  that  object.  If  that  was  the 
object  of  this  article,  published  the  week 
immediately  following  that  in  which  the 
first  publication  was  issned,  signed  by  the 
same  name—  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
carries  out,  or  tends  to  oairy  out,  the 
objects  that  were  indicated  in  the  first 

rblication,  signed  "  James  F.  Lalar,"  as 
have  frequently  said,  it  is  for  yoa 
to  consider,  taking  into  account  the 
period  when  this  publication  was  |vo- 
jeoted,  the  early  penod  when  this  article 
was  inserted,  and  the  means  which  Mr. 
Martin  had  of  withdrawing  from  the  pub- 
lication, whether  he  had  not  the  means 
of  preventing  the  productions  beinff  pab- 
lished  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  former 
article;  and  whether  that  article  of  the 
24th  of  June,  signed  by  I^Ior,  and  which 
I  have  just  read  at  so  much  length,  was  or 
was  not  adopted  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  go  in  detail 
through  the  other  publications ;  but  snp- 
posing  that  that  article  itself  had  not  been 
published  with  the  sanction  or  authority 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  still,  if^  he 
knew  that  it  was  published— had  read  it — 
was  aware  of  its  contents,  and  subsequently 
sufiered  the  same  person,  or  any  person 
holding  similar  opinions,  to  publish 
articles  in  the  paper  similar  to  the  first  of 
those  specified  as  being  published  in  the 
paper  of  the  Ist  of  July,  "  The  Firet  Step 
^The  Felon  Club  "  ;  it  will  be  certainly 
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for  you  to  say,  whether  his  permiBsion  of 
this  snhsecjaeiit  pnhlication  is  an  adoption 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  former, 
although  at  the  time  of  its  pnblioation  it 
may  not  have  been  published  by  his  autho- 
rity or  direction,  or  with  his  immediate 
8anction(a). 

That  is  the  observation  that  I  feel  bound 
to  suggest  to  you  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
intervening  publications  between  the  Ist 
and  the  22nd  of  July,  which  was  the  date 
of  the  last  of  the  papers,  containing  the 
letters  signed  James  F.  Lalor. 

The  other  publications  have  been  very 
ftilly  commented  upon  by  the  counsel  who 
have  addressed  you.  I  shall  not  take  up 
vour  time  by  gomg  over  them  ;  you  will 
look  at  them  carefully,  and  consider 
whether  or  not  they  indicate  either  of  the 
intentions  charged  in  this  indictment.  You 
will  then  consider  whether  or  not  these 
publications,  or  any  of  them,  were  known 
to  Mr.  Jlfar^nwhen  they  were  published  ; 
or  whether,  aftor  they  were  published, 
they  were  read  and  adopted  by  him  ;  and 
whether  or  not  the  suosequent  publica- 
tions, if  thev  were  made  by  his  sanction, 
are  any  evidence  from  which  vou  can  infer, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  he  adopted  them; 
and  if  he  did,  whether  that  is  not  evidence 
from  which  vou  may  infer,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  design,  and  that  that  design 
was  expressed  and  uttered  by  him  in  these 
publications,  or  some  of  them,  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  charge  in  this 
indictment.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  you  the  fact  of  publication,  which  is 
conclusively  proved — ^the  evidence  being, 
that  he  signed  not  only  the  declaration, 
but  a  number  of  each  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I  have  pointed 
out  what  passed  at  the  police  oflSce  ;  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  continued  the 
publication  of  the  journal  after  he  went 
mto  Newgate ;  and  his  having  written  for 
it  after  he  went  into  Newgate.  I  have 
suggested  to  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  that  has  been  pressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  these  articles 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel;  and  also  the 
inability  of  the  prisoner  to  bring  forward 
testimony  neffativing  the  authorship  or 
connexion  of  these  articles  purporting  to 
be  written  hj  other  parties ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  you  will  say,  whether  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  having  entertained 
both,  or  either  of  those  intents,  and  of 
having  uttered  and  declared  both  or  either 
of  such  his  intentions  by  the  publications, 
or  any  of  them,  that  have  been  relied  on 
upon  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I  will  again 
read  for  you  those  intentions  as  stated  in 
the  Act. 


(a)  But  see  below,  p.  1060. 
76728. 


"That  if  any  person  whatsoever,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  shall,  within  the  United 
Kingdom  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent, 
devise,  or  intend  to  dieprive  or  depose  onr  most 
Gracions  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  any  other  of  Her  Migesty's  dominions  or 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors,  within  any  pari  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint, 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measures  and  counsels,  .  .  .  and  such  com- 
passings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  or 
intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or 
declare  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing." 

If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  entertained  these  intentions, 
and,  in  fact,  uttered  and  declared  them 
b^  these  publications,  or  an^  of  them,  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  find  him  guilty  on 
this  charge.  You  are  bound  to  oe  satis- 
fied of  his  guilt,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  law  and  the  constitution  of 
these  countries — and  lon^  may  such  law 
and  such  constitution  exist — camt  around 
every  person,  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  law,  a  protection  which  per- 
haps is  peculiar  to  our  laws  and  to  that 
constitution.  The  law  presumes  him  in- 
nocent until  his  guilt  is  proved.  That  is 
only  another  form  of  words  for  saying, 
that  a  jury  shall  not  find  him  guilty  until 
they  are  satisfied,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  guilt  has  been  established. 
The  presumption  of  innocence  remains 
until  it  is  rebutted  b}r  evidence  ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  juries  are  advised,  and 
why  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty,  not  to 
convict,  unless,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  they  are  satisfied  of  the  guilt 
of  the  party  accused.  The  law  does  not 
say  that  juries  are  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  their  reasons  and  their 
judgments,  b^  yielding  to  fancies,  or  a 
mere  possibibtv  of  innocence ;  but  they 
are  bound,  as  firm  and  rational  men,  if 
they  entertain  a  rational  doubt — and  they 
alone  are  to  judge  what  is  the  doubt  that  • 
ought  to  induce  them  to  withhold  the 
verdict  of  conviction— they  are  bound  to 
give  the    benefit  of  that  donbt  to    the 

Srisoner.  But  if,  without  any  reasonable 
onbt,  they  are  satisfied  tliat  guilt  is 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner,  they  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  obli- 
gations that  can  bind  a  man  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  public  or  private  duty, 
to  ^ve  their  verdict  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  and  conscience.  Give  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt,  which,  in  reason,  you  consider  he 
is  entitled  to,  on  a  Ml  consideration  of 
his  case  ;  but  if  you  do  not  find  that  there 
is  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  upon  the 
evidence  he  is  guilty  of  having  entertained 
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the  intention  which  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment defines,  and  of  haring  expressed  it 
by  these  publications  or  some  of  them, 
yon  will  perform  yonr  dnty  with  firmness 
and  with  conscientiousness,  and  find  a 
yerdiot  of  guilty  against  him  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  Gentle- 
men, the  law  gives  to  yon,  and  to  yon 
only,  the  privilege,  as  it  imposes  on  jou 
the  dnty,  of  determining  the  fact  of  gnilt. 
Yonr  attention  having  been  now  called  by 
me  to  all  the  oircnmstances  which  ap- 
peared to  me  most  material  in  the  case, 
you  will  weigh  them  all ;  and  upon  the 
full  consideration  which  you  will  give  to 
the  entire  of  the  evidence,  you  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  did  entertain  this  intent,  and  did 
express  it  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
indictment. 

Foreima/n:  Will  your  lordship  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  your  notes  oi  Mr.  Tyn- 
doTa  evidence.  Was  I  correct  in  under- 
standing from  his  evidence,  that  Mr. 
2£ariin  said  that  he  was  **  morally  re- 
sponsible " ;  and  that  the  articles,  viz., 
*'Mr.  LaU>r*9  Letter"  of  the  24>th  June, 
and  **The  First  Step— The  Felon  Club," 
signed  James  F.  Lcdor**  were  all  read  over 
by  him  before  he  gave  the  answer  P 

PiooT,  C.B. :  No.  Tyndallwid, :  **  When 
the  informations  were  read,  I  asked 
Mr.  Marim  whether  he  wished  the  articles 
themselves  to  be  read.  Mr.  Martin  said 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary ;  that 
he  was  aware  of  them."  He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  read  them,  but  that  he  was 
aware  of  them.  '  *  And  that  he  was  morally 
responsible  for  them.  The  entire  infor- 
mations were  read  to  him,  and  the  heads 
of  the  articles  were  read  to  him."  Then  Mr. 
Baldwin  read  the  headings  of  the  articles 
in  the  informations  to  the  witness,  and 
asked  lum,  '*Was  this  read?"  and  pro- 
ceeded so  through  all  the  articles  in  the 
informations ;  and  he  said  that  they  were 
all  read. 

Foreman:  There  is  another  question, 
my  lord,  that  I  was  desired  to  ask. 
Whether  the  Government  had  the  undis- 
puted power  of  preventing  the  issue  of 
stamps  to  this  newspaper  P 

AUomey-Oeneral :  They  had  not. 

Foreman:  The  Attorney'Oeneral,  my 
lord,  stated  in  his  speech  that  he  regretted 
that  the  law  was  not  so. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  I  cannot  lay  down  any 
rule  as  to  that.  I  am  not  at  present 
aware  that  any  such  power  exists  in  the 
Crown,  or  has  ever  been  exercised.  The 
Stamp  Office  is  established,  as  you  know, 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  stamps  with 
reference  to  various  transactions  of  life, 
for  the  Durpoees  of  the  revenue  which  the 
stamp  auties  have  imposed^  and  the  Act 
requires  that  newspapers  shall  be  stamped 


before  they  are  published.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  power  has  ever  been  exer^ 
cised  by  the  Government  of  this  country, 
before  a  paper  has  been  published,  and 
before  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
the  law,  of  interfering  summarily,  and 
preliminarily  to  any  law,  and  preventing 
the  issue  of  stamps.  Such  a  censorship 
aa  that  over  the  press  is  not  quite  con- 
current to  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
our  law. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

Butt:  There  is  one  part,  my  lords,  to 
which  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  call 
your  lordship's  attention.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  jury  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
and  supposed  that  a  subsequent  adoption 
of  the  articles,  a  recognition  and  even  an 
approval  of  the  articles  published,  would 
constitute  the  offence. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  I  meant  to  say  that  that 
would  be  evidence  to  go  to  them. 

Butt :  Supposing  tluit  these  were  lett^ 
of  Lalor  and  Brennany  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  case  has  been  left  to  the  jury — 
if  they  believe  the  prisoner  cognizant  of 
those  articles,  before  they  were  published, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  the  offence. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  Not  that  he  was  guilty, 
but  that  it  would  be  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury. 

Suit:  Just  take  it,  my  lord,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper  know- 
mgty  and  deliberately  copies  Lalor's 
letter;  would  that  be  m  itself  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  finding  of  a  jury  ?  I  would 
submit  that  if  the  prisoner  knowingly  and 
bondiide  permitted  another  party  to  pub- 
lish nis  opinions  in  his  newspaper,  that, 
although  a  very  grave  offence,  is  not  the 
offence  contemplated  by  this  Act. 

p£NN£FA.TH£B,  B. :  It  IS  evidence  to  ^o  to 
the  jury  that  he  adopted  them ;  and  if  he 
made  these  opinions  his  own,  he  is  liable. 

Butt:  I  could  not  quarrel  with  that 
decision,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Lord 
Ohief  Baron  gave  that  direction  to  the 
jury,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
adopt  these  articles  as  his  own  opinions. 

PiGOT,  C.B.:  In  order  to  prevent  any 
ambiguity  I  will  suggest  that  to  them. 

Attorney- Owaeral :  What  I  say  is,  that 
if  he  published  these,  though  professing 
to  be  the  opinions  of  Laior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  getting  up  of  this 
rebellion  or  conspiracy,  it  is  clearly  an 
overt  act  within  the  present  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

PiGoi,  C.B. :  Independently  of  the  mere 
uttering  and  declaring,  the  publication 
may  be  an  overt  act  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  intent;  and  the  intent  proved,  and 
I  the  overt  aot  done,  would  then  oonatitate 
the  crime.  >^->  j 
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Attomej^^emeral :  Wi^ia  the  third 
branch  of  the  stetate. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  The  felony  defiBed  by 
t^is  Act  oonsiBts  of  two  things  —  the 
intent,  and  the  uttering  and  deolarinff 
that  intent.  The  intent  mast  be  decHured 
asw^ll  as  entertained.  It  may  be  de- 
clared by  acts,  or  by  words  published  or 
written,  or  b^  words  openly  and  advisedly 
spoken.  It  is  not  an  overt  act,  in  com- 
pany with  the  intent,  which  constatntes 
the  felony ;  but  it  is  the  intent,  coupled 
with  the  deolaring  and  intending  by  the 
overt  act;  and  when  the  overt  aot  is  a 
writing  published,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
an  overt  act,  ezpreesing  and  declaring  the 
intent,  than  by  the  contents  of  the  publi- 
cation itself.  Therefore  it  is,  I  think, 
that  the  last  six  counts  are  substantially 
and  precisely,  in  result,  the  same  as  tfa[e 
first  six. 

AUoinuy-General :  With  great  deference, 
that  appears  to  me  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  your  lordship.  What  I  submit  the  Act 
contemplates  is,  that  the  first  thing  to 
constitute  the  guilt  is,  that  the  parf^  has 
the  criminal  intent ;  and  next,  that  intent 
must  be  manifested^ — 

PieoT,  O.B.:  Sxpressed,  uttered,  or 
declared. 

AUomey"  OmMtal :  By  one  of  three  m  odes 
— either  by  his  publication  of  written  or 
printed  documents,  or  by  open  and  ad- 
vised speeches,  or  by  overt  acts  or 
deeds.  I  think  that,  to  brin^  it  within 
the  first  branch,  that  the  jury  should 
infer  the  intention,  and  the  whole  in- 
tention, of  the  man  from  the  document. 
Therefore,  the  document  in  itself,  in  that 
point  of  view,  should  contain  within  it  the 
evidence  of  his  intention.  But  when  we 
come  to  overt  acts  or  deeds,  they  use  the 
precise  words  which  are  used  in  the  old 
statutes  of  treason ;  and  I  say  that  what 
would  be  an  overt  aot  here  of  treason 
— ^provided  war  were  actually  levied— 
would  be  an  overt  act  here  of  treason 
felony.  Then  I  say,  relying  on  Waiaon'e 
case,  that  the  publication  of  any  doca- 
ment,  not  contaming  in  itself  every  re^- 
slte  to  make  it  the  expression  of  opinion, 
would  be,  and  clearly,  evidence  of  an 
overt  aot  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
conspiracy. 

Pehnxpathbb,  B.  :  In  furtherance  of  the 
intention.    Use  the  word  iniention, 

AUomm^Oen^ml :  Verj  well,  my  lord, 
in  furtherance  of  the  mtentkm.  Bnp- 
poaing  now,  we  may  use  the  name  of 
BmUh  (yBri&Hf  for  instance,  that  he  was 
about  levying  wari  cuod  that  he  wrote  to 
any  person  directing  one  thonsand  men  to 
meet  him  at  a  particular  place,  without  at 
all,  in  that  document,  statiiig  for  what 
ibey  were  to  be  asiembled.  lio  one  could 
poniUy  laj  that  that  written  doonmant. 


by  itself,  was  a  publication  expressing  his 

intention;  and,    therefore,    it    does    not 

come  within  that  portion  of  the  Act  of 

Parliament. 

.    Penkspathbe,  B.  :  In  itself  it  would  not 

demonstrate    that;    bat    supposing   yoa 

prove  the  intent  aliunde  ? 

AUofney-Qm&ral :  Then  I  say  proving 
tiie  intent  aUunde  is  proving  an  act  in 
fhrtherance  of  the  intent,  and  therefore 
clearly,  I  woald  submit,  in  analogy  to  the 
present  case.  Suppoain^  that  all  of  these 
writings  were  the  writings  not  of  Mr. 
Martin,  but  that  Mr.  Martin  published 
them  88  the  opinions  of  others ;  still,  if 
they  were  published  for  the  purpose  of 
oarryinff  out  the  object  of  the  others, 
which  he  made  his  own,  I  think  that 
they  would  become  clearly  his  acts  within 
this  latter  branch  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

PiaoT,  O.B. :  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that. 

Pbnhifathbb,  B.  :  I  SCO  the  distinction 
which  the  Attorney'Qen$ral  has  taken. 

P10OT,  C,B, :  The  Act  does  not  say  that 
the  overt  act  shall  be  in  furtherance  of 
the  intention,  but  that  the  intention  shall 
be  '*  expressed,  uttered,  and  deolared  "  by 
an  overt  act. 

Attomey^General :  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  overt  aot  P  There  never  yet  was  a 
count  framed  in  an  indictment  for  treason 
that  the  act  was  not  alleged  to  be  some- 
thing done  in  fdrtherance  of  the  object. 

PieoT,  O.B.:  The  words  ''furtherance 
of '*--*that  is,  in  fartherance  of  the  object 
—are  usnally  stated  in  a  count  for  treason. 

AUomey 'OmhsnU:  The  way  it  is  put  is, 
that  the  man  traitorously  intended  to  de- 
pose the  Queen,  or  to  deprive  her  of  life ; 
and  that  he  manifested  that  intent  by  the 
overt  acts  following,  in  furtherance  of  his 
wicked  and  traitorous  design  he  did  a 
certain  act,  namely,  publishing  a  written 
document.  That  written  document  may 
be  the  opinions  of  another;  still  if,  for 
ike  purpose  of  e£fecting  the  treasonable 
object,  he  published  it  with  that  object  of 
co-operating,  it  is  an  overt  act  within  this 
Act  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  think  that 
arises  here  at  all. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  In  the  indictment  to  which 
I  called  attention  some  time  ago,  in 
Twm's  case,  in  which  the  printing  was 
laid  as  an  overt  act  of  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
laid  is  this — 

"That  thou  traitorously  didst  compass  ima- 
gine and  intend  the  death  and  final  destruction 
of  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  the 
ancient  and  regal  govemmeiit  of  Sogland  to 
change  and  subrert,  and  our  said  soyereigB 
lord  Sie  King  of  his  crown  aad  regal  gorera- 
ment  to  depoce  and  deprive.  And  th^  thy 
most  wicked  treasons  and  traitoroas  imaginations 
to  folAUthou  the  aaid  John  Twyn  the  said  27th 
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day  of  October  in  the  year  aforesaid,  in  the 
parish  and  ward  aforesaid,  advisedly  devilishly 
and  maliciously  didst  declare  by  imprinting  a 
certain  seditious  poisonous  and  scandalous 
book [a)  " 

That  is,  with  the  purpose ;  but  the  way 
it  is  laid  in  the  indictment  is,  that  by 
printing  he  did  declare  that  intent ;  and 
80  it  is,  that  in  the  Act  of  1796,  and  in 
the  Act  of  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  very  same  words  occur. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  No  doubt,  my  lord; 
but  there  it  is  laid  as  an  overt  act,  and 
alleged  to  have  been  an  act  done  to  fulfil, 
that  is,  in  furtherance  of,  his  traitorous 
object ;  whereas  under  the  present  Act 


PiooT,  G.B. :  The  present  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  make  the  crime  consist  of 
the  intent  and  the  act  in  prosecution  of  it, 
but  of  the  intent,  and  the  act  declaring  it. 

Attorney- General :  I  say  the  only  mode 
of  uttering  and  declaring  intent  is  by 
doing  an  overt  act. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  That  constitutes  a  neces* 
sary  ingredient  in  the  offence ;  but  an  act 
done  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  is  the 
strongest  possible  way  of  showing  that 
the  object  was  entertained  by  the  man. 

Holmes :  The  offence  in  question  is  the 
intent  to  depose  the  Queen  and  to  levy 
war.  That  must  be  the  intent  of  A.  B., 
and  that  yery  A.  B.  must  publish  his  own 
intent.  Publishing  the  intent  of  another 
person  is  not  enough ;  and,  therefore,  if 
Mr.  Ldlor,  or  any  other  person,  writes  a 
letter  indicating  the  intent  to  depose  the 
Queen,  or  the  intent  to  levy  war,  that  is 
his  intent,  and  the  publishing  that  intent 
by  another  person  is  no  offence  under  this 
Act  at  all. 

P£MN£FATHBB,  B. :  It  maj  be  eyidenoe 
of  the  intent  of  the  man  who  publishes  it, 
knowing  its  contents,  and  assenting  to  it. 

PiGOT,  O.B.  :  Suppose  in  ten  sucoessiye 
publications  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Laior  had 
written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Martin,  each  of 
which  indicated  Lalor^e  intention  within 
the  Act,  and  Mr.  Martin  had  said,  al- 
though I  don't  agree  in  one  word  of  it,  I 
publish  it,  I  would  then  leaye  the  ques- 
tion to  the  jury  whether  they  disbelieyed 
the  denial. 

SoUeUoT'Generdl :  Your  lordship  left 
that  emphatically  to  the  jury. 

Hohnea :  I  do  not  agree  with  those  sen- 
timents, but  I  publish  this  for  you. 

Pbnnejatheb,  B.:  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  left  it. 

HoUnei :  Very  weU,  my  lord. 

BuU:  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
ask  your  lordship  to  do  so,  but  the  pri- 
soner has  requested  me  to  say  that  he 
would  wish  your  lordship  to  state  to  the 
jury  what  the   law  is  distinctly.     The 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  614 ;  se«  aboTe,  p.  (088a. 


way  he  has  written  it  down  is  this, 
"  whether  the  jury  believe  that  John 
Martin  intended  to  depose  the  Queen,  or 
to  make  war  against  her,  and  whetber 
John  Martin  expressed  botii  or  either  of 
those  intentions. 

Solieitor-OeMral :   That  has  been  put 
oyer  and  orer  again. 

The  jury  were  recalled. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  Gentlemen,  I  have  given 
you  the  trouble  of  coming  out,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  a  por- 
tion of  whi^  I  stated  to  you.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  I  may  have  conveyed  to  you, 
what  I  did  not  intend  to  conyey*-that  al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  publication  (for 
instance,  of  Mr.  Lalor^e  letter  of  the  24th 
of  June)  the  prisoner  was  not  aware  of  its 
contents,  yet  if  he  subsequently  became 
aware  of  them,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  similar  letters,  that  was  such 
an  adoption  of  the  letter  of  the  24th  of 
June,  as  would  make  that  itself  an  utter- 
ing and  declaring  of  his  intent,  and  a 
proof  of  his  intent  entertained  hj  him 
upon  the  24tb  of  June.  I  did  not  mean 
to  convey  that.  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that  subsequent  adoption  would 
constitute  the  offence  indicated  by  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  because  the  offence 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  committed 
upon  the  24th  of  June ;  and  if  it  was  not 
committed  then,  the  prisoner  could  not 
become  guilty  of  the  words  of  an  offence 
then  committed.  But  what  I  did  mean 
to  suggest  to  jou  was  this :  that  if  the 
prisoner,  knowing  what  was  published  on 
the  24th  of  June,  subsequently  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  documents  by  the  same 
writer,  that  was  evidence  from  which  you 
might  infer  that  he  had  adopted  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  nublioation  of 
the  24th  of  June  hqfore  it  had  been  pub- 
lished. Further,  supposing  you  were 
satisfied  of  that  fact,  it  was  evidence,  from 
which  you  might  infer  that  he  also 
adopted  the  subsequently  published  senti- 
ments of  the  same  writer,  his  attention 
being  called  to  what  those  sentiments 
were  which  that  writer  published  on  the 
24th  of  June.  You  are  not  to  consider 
that  a  subsequent  act  can  have  an  eot'poei- 
facto  operation,  and  make  him  gpilty  of  an 
antecedent  act,  he  not  being  guilty  of  it  at 
the  time.  It  is  in  that  view  I  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  you.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  to  you  what 
there  is  in  that  letter  itself,  and  the  other 
eyidenoe  in  the  case  coui>led  with  it,  that 
from  which  you  will  consider  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  infer,  that  Mr.  Mturtin  was 
aware  of  its  contents,  and  adopted  those 
contents  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
You  recollect  its  date  was  the  2l8t,  its  pab- 
lication  the  24th  of  June.    Upon  the  Wtfa 
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of  June  he  was  in  Dublin.  Upon  the  24th  of 
Jane  the  newspaper  with  this  letter  was 
published.  The  letter  is  dated  from 
"  Tenakill,  Abbeyleix."  It  contains  with 
in  it  suggestions  that  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, whoever  that  was,  had  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  would  publish  it. 
It  says : — "  In  a  letter  intended  for  publi- 
cation if  you  see  fit."  All  this  is  eyidenoe 
from  which  you  are  to  consider  whether 
or  not  you  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  MaHin 
was  aware  of  its  contents  at  the  time  of 
its  being  published.  If  he  saw  it  after- 
wards that  might  furnish  the  means  from 
which  you  might  infer  how  far  he  adopted 
the  subsequent  publications  of  the  same 
writer,  or  publications  indicating  similar 
intentions  to  those  contained  in  that. 
This  is  a  prosecution,  of  course,  against 
John  MaHin;  it  is  a  prosecution  charging 
him,  and  you  must  be  satisfied  whether 
that  charge  is  sustained — ^whether  John 
Martin  entertained  the  intent  charged, 
and  whether  John  Martin  uttered  and  de- 
clared that  intent  by  these  publications. 
He  may  have  uttered  and  declared  an  in- 
tention which  he  adopted,  as  well  as 
uttered  and  declared  an  intention  which 
he  orig^ally  conceived;  but  it  must  be 
his  intent  which  you  find  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  his  intent  which  you  find  to 
be  uttered  and  declared,  by  these  publica- 
tions. You  will  consider  whether  by 
adopting— if  he  did  adopt — ^he  entertained 
the  intention  of  those  publications.  You 
will  find,  if  you  do  find,  that  he  expressed 
and  uttered  those  intentions. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

At  six  o'clock  BtkTonPennefrther  directed 
the  High  Sheriff  to  inquire  if  the  jury  had 
agreed  on  their  verdict.  On  his  return 
he  stated  that  the  jury  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  to  read  through 
the  whole  of  the  indictment,  and  that 
they  had  only  read  one  quarter  of  it. 
The  jury  were  sent  for,  and  came  into 
Court. 

PiGOT,  C.B.:  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  what  I  have  stated  to  you  as  to 
reading  the  indictment. 

Foreman :  Some  of  us  are,  my  lord. 

PiooT,  O.B. :  I  suggested  to  yon  that 
you  should  read  all  the  publications.  The 
whole  of  them  are  contained  in  the  first 
count ;  consequently  there  cannot  be  any 
necessity  for  your  reading  over  the  whole 
indictment,  unless  you  deem,  it  right  to 
do  so. 

Foreman:  We  have  been  reading  it  a 
long  time,  my  lord.  Some  of  the  ffentle« 
men  wish  me  to  ask  your  lordship,  whether, 
supposing  that  these  articles  were  sent  to 
the  proprMtos  of  this  paper,  and  that  he 


entirelv  disapproved  of,  but  still  published 
them,  he  would  be  liable,  in  law,  suppos- 
ing he  published  a  series  of  them,  one 
after  another,  nay  lordP 

PiQOT,  C.B. :  lou  mean,  if  he  published 
disapproving  of,  and  dissenting  from,  their 
contents  P 

Foreman:  Still  being  aware  that  they 
were  felonious. 

PiooT,  O.B.:  With  respect  to  that,  I 
have  just  this  to  state  to  ^ou.  It  is  al- 
ways a  matter  to  be  considered,  that  a 
party  intends  the  necessa^  consequence 
of  what  he  does.  And  if'^  a  person  re- 
ceives a  paper  instigating  to  insurrection  ; 
and,  knowing  that  it  instigates  to  insure 
rection,  voluntarily  and  deliberatelv  pub- 
lishes it — that  would  be  evidence  that  he 
intended  what  was  the  necessarj^  conse- 
quence of  that  publication  ;  that  is,  these 
facts  are  matter  from  which  the  jury- 
may  most  reasonably  infer  such  to  be  his 
design.  Again,  if  publications  which  he 
knew  to  have  a  certain  tendency,  but 
the  scope  of  which  did  not  meet  or  concur 
with  what  had  been  his  previous  opinions, 
still  if  such  were  published  by  him,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  world,  it  would  be  evi- 
dence from  which  a  jury  might  infer,  that 
he  intended  what  that  document  conveyed, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
opinions.  But  I  must  still  state  to  vou, 
that  all  this  is  matter  of  fact,  upon  which 
you  are  to  exercise  your  reason  and  your 
judgment. 

Jwror :  And  the  proprietor  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility  by  having  the 
letter  addressed  to  his  foreman,  or  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper. 

PlooT,  C.B. :  The  foreman  is  his  ser- 
vant. The  fact  of  its  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  servant,  or  his  foreman,  is 
no  excuse  for  the  publication  if  he  know- 
ingly authorized  it,  by  not  preventing  his 
servant  from  publishing  it. 

The  jury  again  retired. 

Sir  0.  0*Loghlen :  We  submit  that  ^our 
lordship  should  have  told  them  that,  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  them,  he  was  not 
guilty. 

FiooT^  O.B. :  I  cannot  tell  them,  that  if 
he  disapproved  and  then  deliberately  pub- 
lished what  has  a  clear  intent  and  mani- 
fest tendency,  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken 
to  intend  the  necessary  result  of  what  he 
deliberately  does. 

Butt:  Will  your  lordship  direct  them 
so  in  point  of  law  P 

Floor,  O.B. :  I  have  answered  the  juiy 
less  unfavourably  to  the  prisoner,  with 
the  view  I  entertain  upon  the  law,  by 
tellinff  them,  that  a  man  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  intending  the  result  of  his 
conduct.    Upon  the  state  ef  facts  which 
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they  find,  they  may  infer  the  intention 
from  a  deliberate  act. 

Butt:  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  adulation,  when  I  say,  that  taking 
the  yiew  which  yonr  lordship  does  of  the 
Act,  I  cannot  oonoeive  a  case  left  with 
more  fairness  and  impartiality  to  a  jury  ; 
bat  I  do  most  respectfully  sabmit  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  view  which  yon  are 
disposed  to  take,  is  not  the  correct  view 
upon  this  Act  of  Parliament.  I  admit, 
that  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  inference, 
that  a  man  intends  what  is  the  nataral 
consequence  of  his  acts.  But  the  jnry 
have  come  back  with  this  qnestion — 
whether,  if  after  drawing  all  those  in- 
ferences, we  yet  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  his  own  heart  he  did  not  go  with 
the  act  to  which  he  was  assenting,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  did  not  intend  the 
conseqaences.  in  that  point  of  view,  are 
we  then  to  find  him  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 
If  any  man,  from  his  loye  of  lucre,  wno 
thought  that  no  insurrection  would  be 
successful,  and  treated  it  all  as  mere 
idle  brayado,  should  yet  publish  articles 
tending  to  insurrection,  he  could  not  be 
found  guilty  upon  this  indictment  for  this 
offence,  consisting  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  parts — one,  intending  to  depose 
the  Qaeen,  and  the  other  expressing  that 
intention.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  you  will  call  back  tne  jury, 
and  tell  them,  in  answer  to  their  question, 
that  no  matter  what  his  acts  were,  no 
matter  what  he  did,  or  what  he  published, 
unless  they  are  satisfied  that  he  had  in 
his  own  heart  the  intention  of  deposing 
the  Queen,  they  are  not  to  find  him  guilty. 

PioOT,  C.B.:  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  already  stated  to  them,  Mr.  BnU. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  warranted  in 
calling  them  back  again. 

BuU:  Is  not  that  the  question  they  have 
asked,  my  lord  P 

PioOT,  G.B. :  That  is  the  question  they 
have  asked ;  but  I  cannot  leare  it  to  them 
in  the  manner  you  haye  suggested,  in 
reply  to  that  question.  The  question  they 
have  asked  is,  whether  if  he  disap- 
proved   

Solicitor- Genercd :  Of  which  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence,  my  lord. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  If  he  disapproved,  would 
the  publication  make  him  gniltv  or  not  P 
And  my  answer  to  them  was,  if  what  he 
published  had  a  necessary  tendency  to 
produce  a  certain  result,  and  he  knew  it 
bad  that  tendency,  then  the  natural  and 
reasonable  inference  from  that  knowledge 
is  the  intention  to  do  that  which  the  pub- 
lication inculcates. 

BuU :  1  would  say,  with  great  respect, 
there  is  a  sophism  in  the  word  "  tendency.'* 
Suppose  we  had  all  the  vapouring  that 
there  has  been  in  the  country  about  an  in- 
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Bunrection  before  the  juTT.  Apavtjmight 
believe  that  that  was  all  idle  talk;  and 
he  might  j^ublish  an  advertisement  or  a 
paper,  saymg,  I  give  these  as  the  opinions 
of  James  Lalor,  or  Joseph  Brenmm,  I 
know  perfectly  well  it  can  do  no  harm, 
while  all  the  time  I  am  loyal  to  the  Queen 
myself,  because  I  know  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  public  likely  to  believe  this. 

PiooT,  G.B. :  You  may  suggest  a  variety 
of  cases ;  but  on  the  point  to  which  you 
have  been  addressing  yourself,  it  was  ex- 
plained distinctly  to  the  jury,  that  if  the 
document  has  a  necessavy  tendency  to 
produce  a  result,  it  is  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence, that  the  party  who  does  the  act 
intends  the  reuult  which  it  has  the  neoee- 
sanr  tendency  to  effect. 

Butt:  With  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect, that  does  not  give  the  jury  the  in- 
formation they  require. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  Not  the  information  yon 
desire  them  to  get.  It  does  not  give  them 
the  information  which  may  lead  to  ab- 
solving the  prisoner  from  guilt.  It  gives 
them  this :  that  if  they  believe  that  the 
document  which  the  prisoner  voluntarily 
published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  waa 
to  his  knowledge  a  document  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  insurrection,  they 
may  reasonably  infer  that  he  had  that 
intent. 

BiUt:  Well,  my  lord,  it  does  ooomr  to 
me  that  this  is  not  a  document  calculated 
to  Droduce  that  result.  A  man  might 
publish  a  document  calculated  to  produce 
a  result,  and  not  publish  that  knowingly. 
But  he  must  intend  to  produce  the  reniltb 
I  admit  it  might  be  a  reasonable  inference 
for  a  jury. 

PiooT,  C.B.:  I  have  told  them  that  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  to  find  the  intent ; 
and  the  proposition  to  which  they  are  to 
apply  their  minds  is,  not  a  mere  abstract 
geneiral  propoeidon,  but  one  applied  to  the 
particular  publications  before  them. 

BiUt:  1  do  not  feel  that  one  human 
being  could  have  misunderstood  your 
lordship's  charge,  or  have  bad  a  difficolty 
about  it.  The  jury,  however,  have  shown 
that  they  had  a  difficulty. 

PieoT,  O.B. :  The  only  question  is,  Mr. 
BuU^  whether  I  should  not  have  gone  a 
great  deal  further.  I  could  tell  you  what 
possibly  might  be  added  with  propriety  to 
the  direction  I  have  already  given. 

Butt:  Whatever  mav  be  the  result  of 
this  case,  I  feel,  and  I  believe  the  prisoaer 
feels  it  too  (I  know  he  ought  to  feel  it), 
that  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  being  left 
more  impartially  and  fairly  to  a  jury.  I 
say  that  sincerely. 

Later,  the  jury  being  still  absent — 

PssirsFAraxR,  B. :  What  would  yen  say, 
Mr.  BuU^ii^mma  fired  a  loadad  g«&  a* 
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another,  and  the  jnry  found  that  he  in- 
tended to  fire  the  gan,  knowing  th»t  it 
was  loaded,  hut  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
killP 

BuU:  That  would  be  a  yerdict  of 
acquittal. 

Pennzfatheb,  B.  :  I  think  not.  A  place 
was  infested  by  a  ghost.  One  person, 
stouter  than  the  rest,  said  he  would  lay 
ihe  ghost.  He  really  believed  it  was  a 
ghost,  and  he  tired  at  it.  Unfortunately 
there  was  something  more  substantial 
under  the  white  sheet,  and  he  killed  a 
man.  He  was  afterwards  indicted  for 
murder,  and  was  rery  much  distressed  at 
what  bad  occurred.  He  was  convicted  of 
the  murder. 

BiAtt :  Because  the  jury  believed  that  he 
fired  at  some  person  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a  man. 

Pbnnevathsr,  B.  :  No ;  but  because  he 
was  held  answerable  for  the  consequences 
of  that  act. 

BuU:  I  believe,  my  lord,  the  case  was 
that,  of  the  Hammersmith  ghost.  My  re- 
collection of  the  case  is,  that  he  went  out, 
and  believing  it  to  be  some  person  who 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ghost, 
he  was  actuated  by  malice  against  him, 
when  he  shot  him. 

FmnSEFATSKK,  B. :  No. 

BuU :  The  jury  might  have  thought 
that  there  was  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  fire  at  the  ghost. 

At  seven  the  Court  directed  the  Sheriff 
to  inquire  of  the  iury  whether  they  were 
likely  to  agree  to  their  verdict. 

The  Sheriff,  havins  returned  into  Court, 
stated  the  juiy  had  ^sired  him  to  say  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  their  agree- 
ing very  soon,  and  that  they  would  come 
into  Court  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  a  qaarter  past  seven  the  jury  came 
into  Court. 

Foreman:  My  lords,  I  am  desired  to 
ask  your  lordships  whether,  supposing  the 
prisoner  had  no  criminal  intenb  of  com- 
mitting this  felony  on  the  24th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July,  at  least  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  that  intent,  but  that  we 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  letter 
written  on  the  22nd  of  Juljr  sustained  the 
charge  in  the  indictment,  would  that  be 
sufficient  grronnd  on  which  to  found  our 
verdict  P 

PiooT,  C.B. :  There  is  no  doubt,  gentle- 
men, that  if  you  are  satisfied  that  any  of 
these  publications  sustain  the  charges  of 
the  indictment,  or  either  of  them,  you 
will  be  entitled,  upon  that  single  publi- 
cation, to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  If 
you  are  satisfied  that  he  had  the  intention 
charged,  and  that  by  that  publication  he 
uttered  and  declared  it,  you  will  be  war- 
ranted in  finding  your  verdict  upon  that 


particular  count,  or  any  of  them,  which 
oontains  that  letter. 

Foreman :  The  first  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, my  lord,  contains  that  letter. 

PieoT,  C.B. :  The  one  article  is  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  indictment. 

Foreman:  That  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
July  is  as  much  before  us,  and  is  as  much 
evidence  then  as  any  other  act. 

PiooT,  C.B.:  With  respect  to  that,  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  publications  contained 
in  the  newspaper.  The  entire  of  the  evi- 
dence is  be^re  you,  and  you  are  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  and  evsry  part  of  the  case. 
That  letter  is  contained  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lications. 

The  jury  again  retired,  and  at  half- 
past  seven  returned  into  Court. 

Okrk  of  the  Orown:  Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  upon  vour  verdict  P 

Foreman :  We  have. 

Olerh  of  the  Crown:  How  say  you — ib 
John  Martin  guilty  or  not  guilty  P  You 
say  he  is  guilty. 

Foreman :  My  lords,  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  mercy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  particular  letter  upon  which 
he  was  convicted  being  written  in  prison. 

A  Juror:  And  because  it  was  written 
under  ven^  exciting  circumstances. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  Put  the  prisoner  by ;  we 
shall  not  pronounce  sentence  at  present. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar. 
The  Uourt  ac^oumed. 


Saturday,  August  19. 
Seiitbncb. 

The* prisoner  was  brought  up  for  sen- 
tence. 

Olerh  of  the  Orown  t  John  MarUn,  have 
you  anything  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passea  upon  you  P 

Prieoner:  My  lords,  T  have  no  im- 
putation to  cast  upon  the  bench,  neither 
have  I  anything  to  charge  the  jury  with, 
of  unfairness  towards  me.  I  think  the 
judges  desired  to  do  their  duty  honestly 
and  uprightly  as  upright  judges  and  as 
men ;  and  I  think  that  the  twelve  men 
who  were  put  into  the  box,  as  I  believe, 
not  to  try,  but  to  convict  me,  voted 
honestly,  according  to  their  prejudices. 
I  have  no  personal  enmity  against  the 
sheriff,  sab-sneriff,  or  any  other  gentleman 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
jury  panel — ^nor  against  the  Attorney-' 
Greneralj  nor  any  o&er  person  connected 
I  with  the  proceecung  called  my  trial ;  but, 
my  lords,  I  consider  that  I  have  not  been 
,  yet  tried.  There  have  been  c-ertain  legal 
formalities  carried  on  here  for  three  days 
regarding  me,  ending   in   a   verdict   of 
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**  guilty  " ;  bnt  I  have  not  been  put  npon 
m^  country,  aa  the  constitution  said  to 
exist  in  Ireland  requiree.  Twelve  of  my 
countrymen,  "  indifferently  chosen,"  have 
not  been  put  into  the  jury-box  to  try  me, 
but  twelve  men  whom  I  believe  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  Crown,  in  this  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting,  and  not  of  trying 
me.  I  believe  they  were  put  into  that 
box,  because  the  parties  representing  the 
Grown  knew  their  political  sentiments  to  be 
hostile  to  mine,  and  because  the  matter  at 
issue  here  is  a  political  question — a  matter 
of  opinion  and  not  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  as  to  the  trial, 
except  to  repeat,  that  having  watched  the 
conduct  of  the  judges  in  this  case,  I  do 
consider  them  upright  and  honourable  men 
and  judges.  I  would  just  add,  that  as  to 
the  charge  I  make  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  panel,  and  the  selection 
of  the  jury,  as  it  is  called  in  this  case,  I 
have  no  legal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  there  is,  T  think,  nobody  who 
has  a  moral  doubt  about  it.  Every  person 
who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
this  case  knows  that  what  I  have  stated  is 
the  fact;  and  I  would  represent  to  the 
jud^s,  most  respectfully,  that  they,  as 
upright  and  honourable  men  and  judges, 
and  as  citizens,  ought  to  see  t£at  the 
administration  of  justice  m  this  country  is 
above  suspicion.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  my  trial,  but  with  the  permission 
of  the  Court  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  vindication  of  my  character  and 
motives  after  sentence  is  passed. 

Fenhefather,  B  :  We  cannot  hear  any- 
thing after  sentence. 

Frisoner:  Then,  my  lords,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  admitting  the  narrow  and 
confined  constitutional  doctrines  which  I 
have  heard  preached  in  this  Court — ad- 
mitting them  to  be  right»  I  am  not  guilty 
accordmg  to  this  Act.  I  did  not  intend  or 
desire  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  or  to 
depose  the  Queen.  In  the  article  of  mine 
on  which  the  jury  found  their  verdict  of 
guilty — an  article  written  in  prison,  and 
published  in  the  last  numbw  of  my  pa^ 
—what  I  desired  to  do  was  this,  to  advise 
and  encourage  my  countrymen  to  keep 
their  arms ;  because  that  is  their  inalien- 
able right,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament,  no 
proclamation,  nothing  of  the  kind,  can 
take  away  from  them.  It  is,  I  repeat, 
their  inaUenable  right.  I  advised  them 
to  keep  their  arms ;  and  further,  I  advised 
them  to  use  their  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  against  all  assailants,  even  assail- 
ants that  might  come  to  attack  them 
unconstitutionally,  and  improperly  using 
the  Queen's  name  as  their  sanction.  My 
object  in  all  my  proceedings  has  been 
simply  to  assist  in  establishing  the  na- 


tional independence  of  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland— noble- 
men, landlords,  clergymen,  judges,  pro- 
fessional men — ^in  fact,  all  citizens,  all 
Irishmen.  I  have  sought  that  object, 
first,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  right 
object — ^because  I  think  national  indepen- 
dence is  the  right  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and,  secondly,  I  admit,  that 
beinff  a  man  who  loved  retirement,  I  never 
wouM  have  engaged  in  politics  did  I  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  do  all  iu  my 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  scenes 
that  this  country  presents — the  pauperism, 
and  starvation,  and  crime,  and  vice,  and 
hatred  of  all  classes  M^ainst  each  other.  I 
thought  there  should  be  an  end  to  that 
horrible  system,  which,  while  it  lasted, 
gave  me  no  peace  of  mind ;  which  made 
me  that  I  could  not  enjoy  anything  in  this 
country  at  all,  so  long  as  I  saw  my 
countrymen  forced  to  be  wretched,  forced 
to  be  vicious,  forced  to  hate  each  other--- 
made  paupers,  and  made  brutes.  That  is 
the  reason  I  engaged  in  politics;  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  mv  conduct  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  these  views.  I 
acknowledge,  as  the  SoUcUor-Oenerdl  has 
said,  that  I  have  been  but  a  weak  assailant 
of  the  Enelish  power.  I  am  not  a  good 
writer,  and  I  am  not  a  speaker  at  all.  I 
had  only  two  weeks  of  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  newspaper — only  two  weeks 
until  I  was  put  into  gaol ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied to  point  my  oountrjrmen  to  every- 
thing which  I  have  written,  and  every- 
thing which  I  have  said,  and  to  rest  my 
character  on  a  fair  and  candid  examination 
of  what  I  have  written  and  said.  I  shall 
say  nothing  in  vindication  of  my  motives 
but  this, — ^that  every  fair  and  honest  man, 
no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  may  be,  if  he 
calmly  takes  what  I  have  written  and  said, 
and  considers  it,  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
my  motives  were  pure  and  honourable.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  si^,  my  lords. 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  John  Mcurtm,  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty,  and  a  painful  one  it 
necessarily  must  be,  to  pronounce  upon 
you  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  the  crime 
of  which  you  have  been  convicted.  You 
have  been  convicted  of  that  crime  after  a 
most  patient  and  attentive  inquiry,  after 
every  effort  of  skill,  of  talent,  and  of  zeal  in 
advocacy  had  been  applied  on  your  behalf, 
and  I  believe  after  every  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  was  left  to  the  jury  which 
could  have  been  consistently  with  the  law. 
I  did  not  deem  it  fitting,  until  the  jury 
had  pronounced  upon  your  guilt,  to  express, 
with  reference  to  the  facts  any  opinion  of 
mine ;  but  after  what  I  have  just  heard,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  perform  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  declare,  that  upon  the  truth  and 
the  propriety  of  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
upon  the  facts,  in  my  mind  there  rests  not 
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the  shftdow  or  wayer  of  a  doabt.     The  | 
charge  against  yon,  in  one  part  of  this 
prosecution,    was,    that   you    sought    to  I 
establish  what  you  have  just  termed  "na-  | 
tional    indpendence,"    by   deposing    the  j 
authority  of  the  Queen,  and  by  a  resort  to 
arms ;  and  from  the  paper  which  was  last 
published,  and    to    which   in    what  you 
addressed   to   the  bench  you    have  just 
alluded,  I  think  it  is  right  that  I  should 
read  one  or  two  passages —which  I  should 
not  have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  just 
spoken.    After  calling  upon  the  members 
of  the  repeal  clubs  of  Ireland  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  the  paper  proceeds, — 

"  The  work  yon  have  undertaken  is  to  over- 
throw and  utterly  destroy  EngliBh  dominion  in 
Ireland.  That  work  must  be  done.  It  most  be 
done  at  any  rink,  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice." 

In  a  subsequent  part, — 

"Oh!  dear  countrymen  I  let  not  yoor  hearts 
quail  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  military  prcv- 
puations— of  40,000  human  machines  arrayed 
with  their  weapons  of  death  to  butcher  you  on 
your  own  land  for  the  crime  of  loving  your  own 
Imd  I  *  With  the  oppressor  there  is  power.' 
But  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  will  nght  in 
your  defence." 

Further  on, — 

**  Stand  to  your  arms  I — resist  to  the  death ! — 
better  a  hundred  thousand  bloody  deaths  than 
to  leave  Ireland  another  year  disarmed,  cowed, 
and  defeneelesB,  to  the  merey  of  that  fiendish 
despotism ! " 

If  the  case  rested  upon  that  document 
alone,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  taking 
what  I  haye  read  with  the  context  of  the 
entire  of  what  was  published  in  that  docu- 
ment, and  in  that  document  only,  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  but  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  jury  came,  after  the  most  patient 
and  attentive  inquiry,  was  the  right  one. 
I  have  said  that  the  duty  which  I  am  per- 
forming is  a  painful  one.  Can  it  be 
otherwise  P  I  see  before  me  a  man  in  the 
prime, — I  had  almost  said  of  youth, — 
oertainly  in  t^e  prime  of  early  manhood ; 
— in  a  condition  of  life  far  above  the  rank 
of  those  with  whom  in  these  courts  of 
criminal  justice  it  is  unfortunately  our  lot 
for  the  most  part  to  deal; — educated,— 
with  the  attainments  which  education 
confers; — with  a  property,  as  wo  were 
informed,  comprising  a  moderate,  but  a 
competent  independence ; — residing  in  the 
country  upon  that  property  with  friends 
and  connexions  around  him,  attached  to 
him,  and,  as  I  am  most  willing  to  believe, 
meriting  their  attachment.  I  find  that 
man,  upon  the  proofs  before  us,  at  a  period 
so  recent  as  me  month  of  March  last, 
ayowing,  in  public,  opinions  entirely  con- 
sistent with  obedience  to  the  laws,  with 
respect  for  ol-der  and  tranquillity,  with  a 


desire  to  maintain  property,  and  to  prevent 
the  setting  of  class  against  class  in  deadly 
hostility  and  feud.  And  three  short  months 
elapse;  and  we  find  that  same  man  em- 
barking the  property  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  him,  and  which  the  law 
secured  to  him,^-embarking  it  for    the 

Surpose  of  exciting  his  countrymen  to 
eeds  of  violence  and  blood ; — in  the  pub- 
lication which  he  himself  made,  and  a  por- 
tion of  which  I  have  read,  indicating  a 
desire  to  accomplish  political  changes  by 
abandoning  those  paths  of  peace,  of  the 
consticution,  and  of  the  law,  which  in 
March  he  said  ought  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  by  summoning  to  arms,  and  to 
resistance  to  the  mwful  authorities  of 
the  country,  the  men  whom  he  desired 
to  confederate  in  a  union  for  those  political 
changes.  It  is  possible  that  the  associates 
with  whom  in  this  paper  you  appear  to 
have  been  united ; — it  is  possible  that  their 
purposes  may  have  gone  beyond  yours. 
I  hope  so ; — n-om  my  heart  I  hopo  so  ;  but 
I  cannot  forget  that  that  newspaper  was 
established  by  you; — ^that  to  it  you  lent 
your  name  and  your  property  for  its  con- 
duct ; — that  it  was  established  in  associa- 
tion with  persons  who  inculcated  doctrines 
in  other  portions  of  the  publication,  not 
merely  inconsistent  with  law,  with  order, 
and  with  peace — but  calculated  to  involve 
society  in  horrors  that  one  trembles  to 
contemplate.  A  part  of  this  publication 
indicates  both  the  purpose  and  the  means ; 
— ^the  purpose,  to  pull  down  the  throne, 
and  to  eiiect,  first  a  spoliation,  and  then 
a  redistribution  of 'the  property  of  the 
country;— and  the  means, — ttie  working 
upon  two  classes  of  men,  by  applying  to 
each  a  distinct  motive,  and  a  separate 
temptation; — upon  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  by  a  political  desire  for  the  Be- 
peal  of  the  liegislative  Union  ;  and  up- 
on the  agrarian  population  by  a  desire 
that  property  in  land  should  cease, — 
that  its  titles  should  be  changed, — that 
a  new  distribution  of  it  should  take  place, 
and  that,  by  the  temptation  held  out  by 
the  prospect  of  that  change,  they  should 
be  united  with  their  felloiv  s  in  the  towns 
in  a  combination  in  arms.  Such  were  the 
projects  which  this  newspaper  was  ap- 
parently established  to  carry  forward. 
Possibly  some  of  the  abominable  purposes 
which  I  have  stated  you  may  not  originally 
have  concurred  in.  I  hope  so.  But  you  esta- 
blished this  paper  with  your  capital, — you 
lent  to  it  your  name, — ^yon  became  its  sole 
proprietor  and  publisher,  and  you  asso- 
ciated with  you  persons,  who,  according 
to  the  publications  oontaiiied  in  the 
journal,  entertained  and  acted  upon  those 
purposes,  and  stimulated  all  who  could  be 
wielded  by  that  engine  of  the  press  of 
which  you  assumed  the  ownership,  to  hid 
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in  the  acoomplishmeixt  of  fchose  pnrpoBea 
by  those  means  which  I  have  described. 
I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  miseries 
and  calamities  that  would  result,  even 
from  the  partial  success  of  the  projects 
thus  developed.  I  will  not  dwell  here 
on  the  dreadful  consequences,  in  a  country 
so  circumstanced  as  this,  of  a  convulsion, 
hopeless  in  reference  to  its  results,  but 
which,  if  it  did  take  place,  in  our  peculiar 
circumstances,  muse  mvolve  a  war  of  class 
against  class ;  that  species  of  civil  warfare 
which  produces  in  tne  nation  with  which 
it  is  cursed,  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  that  can  befall  mankind.  I  will 
noc  dwell  on  those  dreadful  consequences. 
They  must  be  felt  by  everybody  who  has 
looked  abroad,  and  seen,  and  thought  of, 
what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  who  has 
even  paid  but  a  passing  observation  to  the 
condition  of  society  in  which  we  live. 
Enough  is  it  for  me  to  know,  that  this  law, 
which  as  judges  we  are  here  bound  to 
administer,  has  defined  the  offence  of 
which  you  have  been  found  guilty,  and 
has  declared  its  purpose  to  be  the  securing 
to  the  Sovereign  her  authority,  and  to  the 
State  its  tranquillity  and  peace.  That  law 
must  be  vindicated ; — it  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated by  those  penal  sanctions  which  it 
affixes  to  its  proved  violation— one  of  those 
penal  sanctions  we  are  now  bound  to  award 
against  you.  The  jury  who  tried  you, 
taking  a  merciful  view  of  what  appeared 
before  them,  have  recommended  you  to 
.our  favourable  and  merciful  consideration. 

Frieaner :  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon 
for  interrupting  yon  for  one  moment.  I 
cannot — I  say  it  with  great  respect — I 
cannot  condescend  to  accept  mercy,  for 
I  believe  that  I  have  been  morally  right. 
I  want  justice — not  mercy. 

PiGOT,  G.B. :  The  Court  must  be  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  any  observations 
such  as  these.  It  must  be  guided  by  the 
united  consideration  of  what  is  due  to 
justice,  and  how  far  that  may  be  attained 
consistently  with  mercy.  We  have  not 
thought  ourselves  at  liberty  altogether 
to  disregard  the  suggestion  of  those  who 
have  co-operated  with  us  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  while  we  take  into 
account  the  view  of  the  jury  with  respect 
to  what  may  be  merciful  to  you,  we  are 
also  bound  to  consider  what  is  justice,  as 
well  as  mercy,  to  others.  There  are  two 
portions  of  the  community  whose  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  on  subjects  such  as  this.  Hiere 
is  the  vast  portion  of  the  community  who 
adhere  to  the  law ; — who  maintain  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  who  stand  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sovereign  ;  and  all  whose  in- 
terests, and  whose  very  being,  depend  on 
the  maintenance  of  that  tranquillity  and 
that  order  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 


law  to  secure,  and  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  crime  of  which  you  have  been 
convicted,  to  destroy.  These  expect,  and 
to  these  we  owe  it,  to  award  justice — 
justice  in  mercy.  There  is  another  class 
also,  whose  interests  are  involved  in  pro- 
ceedings such  as  these ;  who  are  disposed 
or  tempted  to  follow  in  the  courses  that 
brought  you  to  the  unhappy  position  in 
which  you  now  stand.  It  is  essential  for 
the  security  of  the  whole  community  that 
such  men  should  be  warned  by  your  fate 
against  copyinc;  your  example.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  hope,  that  if  any  of  them 
shall  read  or  learn  the  proceedings  of  this 
court  of  justice ; — if  any  of  them  shall  know 
what  has  oooui*red  in  your  instance;  a 
man,  once  addicted  to  habits  of  peace  and 
order,  but  drawn  by  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment into  courses  the  most  opposed  to 
those  habits : — presenting  in  three  months 
a  total  change  of  chara<!ter ; — at  one  time, 
and  at  a  time  so  recent,  a  preacher  of 
peace,  and  then  a  tutor  of  insurrection ; — 
at  one  time  the  adviser  of  others  to  regard 
the  rights  of  property,  and  then  joining 
with  those  who  instructed  how  property 
should  be  violated ; — at  one  perioa,  by  his 
exhortations  and  conduct,  endeavouring  to 
induce  those  to  desist  who  were  intending 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  convulsions 
which  had  just  occurred  in  France ; — and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  joining  with 
persona  who  were  summoning  the  whole 
of  his  countrymen  to  plunge  their  coontry 
in  similar  scenes — ^if  any  one  having  a 
tendency,— exposed  to  the  temptation, — 
to  follow  a  similar  course,  shall  have  read 
the  proceedings  upon  this  trial,  I  do  hope 
that  he  mav  be  warned  by  your  example, 
and  induced  to  desist  from  those  courses, 
if  he  has  already  entered  upon  them,  and 
to  avoid  them  if  he  has  not  yielded  to  the 
tempter.  I  cannot  advert  to  the  crime  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  have  been 
led  into  its  commission,  without  adverting 
to  the  fact,  that  you  did  so  yourself  with 
full  and  ample  warning  before  you.  The 
paper  in  which  you  engaged  was  established 
by  you  immediately  after  the  conviction 
of  the  conductor  of  a  journal  of  which  it 
was  to  be  the  successor,  and  which  was 
suppressed  by  his  conviction  and  expatria- 
tion. But  for  the  representation  of  the 
jury,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
and  which  we  do  not  think  it  right  alto- 
gether to  disregard,  we  should  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  award  against  you, 
considering  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  warnings  against  which, 
you  so  acted,  a  longer  period  of  separation 
from  home  and  country  than  that  to  which 
we  feel  now  bound  to  consign  you.  The 
observations  which  I  have  made  are,  be- 
lieve me,  not  intended  to  add  a  single 
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pang  to  those  which  the  doom  of  the  law 
oompels  yoa  to  endure ;  bat  I  have  felt  it 
my  anty  to  state  the  circuniBtances  con- 
nected with  your  crime,  rather  with  a 
yiew  to  direct  the  attention  of  others  to 
it,  as  a  warning,  than  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  yourself.  The  time  for 
your  admonition  is  past.  Your  guilty 
course  is  run.  And  you  are  now  under 
the  doom  of  the  law  to  receive  that  punish- 
ment which,  for  that  course,  the  law  en- 
joins. The  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that 
you  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

Attorney- Oeneral :  The  course  already 
adopted  in  other  cases  of  this  nature  has 
been  to  enter  the  judgment  upon  each 
of  the  oountii. 

Fenvzpather,  B.  :  You  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  judgment  upon  all,  each,  or  any  of 
the  counts.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
entering  judgment  {>erhaps  upon  the  first 
count  would  be  sufficient. 

Attorney- General :  What  has  been  done, 
my  lord,  in  former  cases,  and  the  usual 
course  in  England,  has  been  to  enter  the 
judgment  upon  each  count  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  the  result  of  that  is,  that  judg- 
ment appears  on  the  record  on  each  count 
of  the  indictment. 

Butt:  The  jury,  my  lord,  found  their 
Terdict  upon  one  article  only. 

pK9irB7ATHEB,  B. :  It  was  a  general  ver- 
dict. 

PlGOT,  O.B.:  They  did  not  give  any 
other  than  a  general  verdict. 

Attorney- OenercU :  I  must  move,  my 
lords,  that  the  verdict  be  entered  as  in 
England,  upon  each  of  the  counts  in  the 
indictment. 

PiGOT,  O.B. :  Let  the  judgment  be  en- 
tered upon  each  count  of  the  indictment. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed. 

Pboceedikos  on  Wbit  ov  Ea&ob. 

Before  BLAOKBuxirs,  L.G.J.,  Cbamptojh, 

Fbbbjm,  and  Moou,  JJ. 

November  13,  1848. 

From  this  iudgment  a  Writ  of 
was   afterwards    Drought    in   the 


Error 
Court 
of    Queen's    Bench,    on    the    following 
grounds : — 

First.  That  the  caption  of  the  indict- 
ment is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear  thereby  when  or  where  the  Grand 
Jury  therein  mentioned  were  sworn,  or 
what  jurisdiction  they  had  to  find  said 
indictment.  Whereas  it  should  have  ap- 
peared by  said  caption  that  the  said  Grand 
Jury  were  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  and  were  sworn  and  charged  to 
inquire  for  our  Lady  the  Queen  and  the 
body  of  the  County  of  the  Ciinr  of  Dublin  ; 
and  that  the  caption  is  also  defective,  in- 
asmuoh  aa  that  it  does  nol  eoQireaBly  aver 


that  the  indictment  was  found  upon  the 
oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men. 

Second.  That  the  several  counts  in  the 
indictment  are  bad  for  uncertainty:  the 
two  last  counts  for  not  setting  forth  the 
printings  therein  mentioned;  uid  the 
other  counts  for  not  expressly  averring 
that  the  printings  ^  published  by  the 
prisoner  were  feK)nious  printingR,  ex- 
pressive and  declaratory  of  the  previously- 
c barged  compassing  and  imagining,  and 
that  they  were  published  of  and  concern- 
ing Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Grown 
aud  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  and  concerning  some  felonious  or 
traitorous  design  tben  on  foot,  or  intended 
to  be  taken ;  in  fact,  that  the  counts  are 
bad  on  arrest  of  judgment  for  not  charg- 
ing the  publication  of  the  printings  with 
a  *'  colloquium  **  and  an  exoress  averment 
that  they  imported  the  alleged  compaa- 
sinffs. 

Tnird.  That  the  challenge  to  the  juror, 
W,  Duff,  was  a  good  challenge,  and  should 
have  been  allowed. 

Fourth.  That  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation here  pronounced  is  bad,  as  it 
varies  from  the  sentence  of  transportation 
presented  by  the  statute  introducing  trans- 
portation as  a  punishment,  which  requires 
a  place  not  in  Europe  to  be  named  by  the 
Court  as  the  place  to  which  the  convict 
is  to  be  transported. 

The  record  set  out  the  challenge  and 
demurrer  as  follows : 

"And  WilHam  Doff,  one  other  of  the  nid 
jnron,  is  thereapon  also  called,  and  answers  to 
his  name ;  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Martin 
challenges  the  said  WiUiam  DnfF;  because,  he 
says,  that  the  city  of  DaUin  hath  been  from  the 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contraty,  and  now  is,  a  body  corporate ; 
and  that  by  a  certain  charter  mnted  to  the 
then  Mayor  and  Commons  of  Uie  said  cit^  of 
Dublin  by  our  late  lord.  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
which  said  charter  was  aftenmds  confirmed  by 
divers  other  chartera  granted  by  the  successora 
of  our  said  lord.  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  our 
aaid  lord,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  granted  to  the 
said  Mayor  and  Commons  of  tlM  said  oity  (^ 
Dublin  that  they,  their  heirs,  and  successora 
should  have  all  and  all  manner  of  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives  to  be  condemned 
or  convicted  within  the  aaid  city  of  Dublin,  and 
the  liberties  thereof  thereafter  arising,  as  by 
said  charters,  which  the  said  John  Martin 
brings  into  court  more  fully  appears ;  and  the 
said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in  the 
ard  and  4ih  years  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
lady,  the  now  Queen,  entitl^  '  An  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ire- 
land»'  the  said  charter  and  the  rights  and  fian- 
chises  thereby  granted  were  duly  vested  in  the 
Right  Honoorahle  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
Commons,  and  Citiaens  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  which  said  B^t  l{oiipuxable  the  IiOEd 
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Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Commons,  and  Citiiens  were 
then  and  there  the  same  body  corporate  men- 
tioned in  the  said  charter,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and 
Commons  of  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  And  the 
said^John  Martin  farther  saith  that  afterwards, 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
Act,  the  said  last  mentioned  Act  became,  and 
was,  and  now  is,  in  foroe  in  the  cit^  of  Dublin. 
And  the  said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  said  last  mentioned  Act,  and 
after  same  became  and  was  in  force  in  the  said 
city  of  Dublin,  such  proceedings  were  duly  had, 
that  afterwards,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  Act,  there  were  duly 
dected,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  to  wit,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Iiord  1841,  at  Dublin,  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  and  fur  the  said 
borough  of  the  citf  of  Dublin,  the  number  of 
aldermen  and  councillors  by  the  said  Act  pre- 
scribed, by  virtue  whereof,  and  said  several 
proceedings,  there  hath  been  since,  and  now 
IS,  in  the  said  city  of  Dublin  a  body  corpo- 
rate, called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Biffht  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Burgesses  of  Dublin,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  last  mentioned  Act.  And  the 
said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives  so  granted 
by  the  said  charter  of  our  said  lord  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  to  the  Mayors  and  Commons  of  the 
said  city  of  Dublin  are  now  vested  in  the  said 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  said  city,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  borough  fund  of  said  city.  And 
the  said  John  Martin  further  saith,  that  he,  the 
aaid  John  Martin,  hath  within  the  city  of  Dublin 
divers  goods  and  chattels  of  peat  value,  to  wit, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shiUings,  and  that  the 
said  William  Duff  is  a  buigess  of  the  said  city 
of  Dublin,  and  an  occupier  aod  tenant  of  certain 
hereditaments  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  liable 
to  be  rated  to  a  borough  rate  in  the  said  city  of 
Dublin,  and  that  the  borough  fund  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  after  the  payment  of  all  debts  due 
fh>m  the  body  corporate,  in  said  hereinbefore 
recited  Act  mentioned,  and  contracted  before  the 
passing  of  said  Act,  and  after  satisfaction  of  all 
lawful  claims  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  such  body  corporate  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ill  said  Act  mentioned.  And  the  said 
John  Martin  saith,  that  for  reasons  aforesaid 
the  said  William  Duff  is  interested  in  the  con- 
viction of  liim  the  said  John  Martin,  wherefore 
the  said  John  Martin  prays  judgment,  and  that 
the  said  challenge  may  be  allowed  and  ao 
forth. 
Demurrer : 

*<  That  the  said  John  Martin  has  not  by  the 
said  challenge  shown  that  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  convicted  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
borough  fund  in  the  said  challenge  mentioned, 
or  can  be  expended  in  diminution  of,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  a  borough  fund,  or  are 
applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  said 
borough  fund,  in  said  challenge,  is  applicable ; 
and  that  the  said  John  Martin  has  not  by  his 
•atd  ehallengo  tfaown  that  the  said  Williaai 


Duff  has  any  immediate,  direct,  or  personal 
interest  in  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  con- 
victed in  manner  as  in  the  said  challenge 
alleged,  and  that  the  said  challenj^e  is  in  other 
respects  uncertain,  informal,  insutncient,  and  so 
forth." 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error :  Sir 
0.  O'LogKLen  and  HolmeB, 

Counsel  for  the  Crown:  The  Attorney' 
General  and  Ferrin, 

Sir  C.  O'LogUen:  I. — The  caption  does 
not  show  when  and  where  the  grand  iury 
were  sworn,  or  what  joi'isdiction  they  had, 
or  that  the  iudictznent  was  found  on  the 
oaths  of  good  and  lawful  men.  This  was  an 
inferior  Uonrt,  .Bosb  y.  Fame^a)  It  should 
also  have  been  stated  that  they  were 
sworn  to  inquire  for  our  Lady  the 
Qneen  and  the  body  of  the  said  connty ; 
2  Rale  P.  C.  167;  2  HqmIc.  P.  C.  c.  25, 
88. 125, 126  i  Mex  v.  HoUiday,Q>) 

The  caption  is  also  bad  for  not  showing 
that  the  jnrors  were  sworn  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer  ana  Termi- 
ner, and  the  time  when  they  wore  sworn  ; 
Davidson  y.  if o5crop(e) ;  £00  v.  French{d^ ; 
and  Bex  v.  Gre6nway(e);  and  Bex  v.  2W- 
nith(f) ;  Bex  v.  MorrUia)  ;  Bex  v.  Gake8{h) ; 
and  Bex  y.  Morgan(i)  only  allow  of  the  omis- 
sion at  Nisi  Prins.  In  all  the  precedents  of 
indictments  for  treason,  in  wnich  the  cap- 
tion is  made  up  before  the  prisoner  is  called 
on  to  plead,  these  words  are  contained, 
Layeir's  oase(y)  ;  Bex  y.  Hardy{k) ;  Bex  y. 
Stoned);  Bex  y.  O'Coigley  and  o<W«(m); 
Bex  Y.  Fro8t{n).  In  Ireland,  Bex  v.  Wd- 
don  (0) ;  Bex  Y.  Kennedy  and  oihereip) ; 
Bex  Y.  Hinchey  and  othereiq). 

II. — ^Ab  to  the  indictment.  This  indict- 
ment is  Yery  long,  and  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  precedent ;  it  would  be  more  con- 
stitutional if  such  a  mass  of  articles  were 
not  inserted  as  to  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  defend  a  prisoner  against  them. 
There  are  fourteen  ootmts.  The  two  last 
counts  are  bad  for  not  setting  out  the 
printinffs  or  writings  referred  to  therein. 
In   hi^  treason,  under   the   statute  of 


(a)  1  Keb.  629. 
(6)  8  »alk.  187. 
(c)  a  East  56. 
Id)  2  Keb.  688. 
(«)  Ibid.  610. 
(/)  1  Mod.  26. 
ig)  Fiti.  266. 
(A)  1  Keb.  101. 
(0  1  Ld.  Raym.  710. 
(J  )  Fost.  C.  L.  4. 
(*)  24St.  Tr.^81. 
(0  aSSt.  Tr.  1168. 
im^  26  St.  Tr.  1204. 
(n)  4  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  86. 
(o)  26  St.  Tr.  228. 
(p)  /6i</.  866. 
(ff)  Batty,  609. 
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Edward  III»  it  is  nob  neoesaary  to  set  oat 
speeches  and  writings  or  printings,  be- 
cause they  do  not  form  part  of  the  corpus 
delieH,  bat  are  merely  part  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  bat  where,  as  under  this  Act,  or 
36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  and  57  Geo.  3.  o.  6.,  they 
are  pari  of  the  corptM  deUeii,  they  oaght 
to  be  specified,  Waison's  ca8e.(a)  These 
counts  are  bad  for  not  setting  oat  the 

Srintiugs  which  form  part  of  the  corpus 
didi,  SachevwdVs  case  (&) ;  ^  SidflMfu's 
case(c);  Twyn*s  case((2);  Zenobio  v.  asb- 
ieK(a) ;  Bex  v.  Lhyd(f) ;  BesD  v.  Hov){g)  ; 
EexT.  Oheer0(h).  In  Idloyd's  case  it  was 
argued  that  the  indictment  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  statate,  bat  the  court 
held  that  the  letter  should  be  set  forth, 
that  they  might  see  that  it  was  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  the  statute*  and  that 
the  indictment  was  bad,  for  not  setting 
it  out.  Otherwise  the  party  could  not 
plead  atUrefois  acquit^  or  autrefois  eontnoi. 
This  Act  contemplates  that^  the  words 
should  be  set  out.  It  requires  spoken 
words  to  be  set  out  in  an  information 
within  six  days  after  they  are  spoken. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  show  that  all 
the  counts  are  bad.  There  are  three  in- 
ffredients  in  the  crime:  1**  compassing; 
§°  publishing  such  compassing;  and  9*, 
that  such  publishing  is  an  overt  act  for- 
warding a  design  then  in  progress,  or 
intended  to  be  taken.  Unless  the  partj 
published  the  compassing  actually  in  his 
own  mind,  he  could  not  be  conyicted. 
The  indictment  is  uncertain  for  omitting 
one  material  part  of  the  charge.  It  should 
be  that  the  felonious  compassing  "  he  the 
said  John  Martin  then  and  there  feloniously 
did  express,  utter,  and  declare,  by  then 
and  there  feloniously  publishing  a  certain 
felonious  printing  in  a  certain  public  news- 
paper, declarcUory  of,  and  vrnporting  such 
eompassings,  §ro.;  or  of  and  eonoemvng  a 
traitorous  design,  then  in  j^ogress,  or  inten- 
ded to  he  taken.  Further,  this  indictment  does 
not  say  "  felonious  printings.*'  Now,  any- 
where "  felonious  "  is  a  word  of  art  which 
must  be  set  forth  in  every  indictment,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  every  fact,  material  and 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence,  should 
have  the  word  "  felonious  "  prefixed  to  it, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prefix  it  to  one 
part  and  omit  in  another.  Ue»  v.  Nicholasi^ 
Mex  V.  Ore&nij)  where  it  was  held  that 


(a)  32  St  Tr.  89  ;  2  Stark.  132. 
(6)  l6St.  Tr.  466. 
(c)  9  St.  Tr.  817. 
(it)  6  St.  Tr.  588. 

(e)  6  T.  R.  162. 

(/)  2  Bast.  P.O.  1122. 
(a)  1  Str.  699. 
(k)  B.  &  G.  902. 
(0  7  C.  &  P.  638. 

(f)  I  Or.  &  Da.  C.  C.  77. 


an  indictment  against  A.  for  stabbing, 
and  against  B.  and  0,  for  being  felo- 
niouslypresent,  aiding,  and  abetting,  was 
not  sufficient,  because  it  was  not  averred 
that  they  were  feloniously  aiding  and 
abetting ;  it  may  be  urged  that  the  jury 
have  found  these  writings  to  be  felonious 
writings,  but  the  finding  of  the  jury  can- 
not go  outside  the  statement  in  the  indict- 
ment: B,  V.  Knighi(a) ;  B.  v.  Home{h). 
Secondly,  it  is  not  averred  that  the  print- 
ings related  to  the  felonious  compassings. 
In  Ben  V.  Mar8den(o)  it  was  held  that  in  an 
indictment  for  a  libel,  the  omission  of  the 
words  **of  and  concerning  W,  8.*'  was 
fatal,  though  in  the  introductory  parts  it 
was  alleged  that  the  defendant  intended 
to  vilify  W.  8.,  and  caused  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuse.  In  Bex  v.  Cheere  {dj,  the 
principle  is  stated  by  all  the  judges  that 
an  omission  in  an  indictment  cannot  be 
supplied  by  intendment :  all  that  is  neces- 
sary must  be  stated.  9  Oeo.  4.  provides 
that  after  verdict  an  indictment  in  the 
words  of  a  statute  is  sufficient.  But  that 
was  never  intended  to  deprive  any  party 
of  a  substantive  objection ;  Lord  Denman 
in  Bex  v.  Martm(e) ;  Beg,  v.  LancuwueiJ).  In 
high  treason,  where  writings  are  charged 
as  overt  acts,  they  are  charged  as  traitor- 
ous. In  Bos&iveiVs  case(^),  the  question 
arose  on  the  Treason  Act  of  Charles  II. ; 
the  objection  was  taken  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  words  were  not  alleged  to 
be  spoken  of  and  concerning  the  king. 
The  Chief  Justice  said, 
**  the  question  is,  whether  the  worcLs  that  yoa 
have  laid  here  be  so  positively  affirmed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  prisoner  and  to  relate  to  the 
goyemment,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  an  indict- 
ment of  high  treason." 

The  judges  took  time  to  consider  the  case. 
They  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner;  but  the  Attorney 'General  not 
probably  liking  to  have  a  decision  against 
aim,  theprisoner  was  pardoned. 

III. — Tne  third  objection  is  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  challenge.  In  Go.  Lit. 
459-60,  it  is  stated  that— 

«.a  juror  mnst  be  liber  et  legalis  homo ;  that  is, 
not  only  a  freeman  and  not  bond,  bat  also  one 
that  hath  such  freedom  of  mind  as  he  stands 
unsworn ;  secondly,  he  must  be  legalii.  And 
by  law  every  juror  that  is  returned  for  the  trial 
of  any  issue  or  cause,  ought  to  have  three  pro- 
perties.    First,  he  ought  to  be  dwelling  most 

(a)  8  Salk.  186. 
(6)  Cowp.  682. 
(c)  4  M.  &  S.  165. 
{d)  4  B.  &  C.  902. 
(«)  8  A  &  B.  488. 
(/)  2  Cox  C.C.  862. 
(^>  10  8t  Tr.  262. 
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r  to  the  place  where  the  quefition  is  moved. 
Seeoiidl7,  he  ooght  to  be  most  suAeient,  both 
for  andentandiiig  and  oompetency  of  estate. 
TfainUy,  he  oaght  to  be  least  saspioions,  that  is, 
to  be  indtiXerent  as  he  staads  unsworn;  and 
then  he  is  accounted  in  law  liber  tt  UgcUis  homo, 
otherwise  he  may  be  challenged  and  not  suffered 
to  be  sworn.** 

In  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  43.  s.  28,  it  is  said : 

**  It  hath  been  allowed  a  good  cause  of  challenge 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  the  juror  hatii 
a  claim  to  the  forfeiture  which  shall  be  caused 
by  the  party's  attainder  or  conviction.*' 

He  cites  Lord  Maguire's  case,  (a)  where  an 
Irish  peer  tried  in  London  challenged 
some  of  the  jnrors  on  the  eroand  that 
they  expected  to  obtain  a  share  of  his 
lands  in  Ireland.  He  was  allowed  to 
ask  the  jnrors  if  they  had  "  ad  ventured 
in  the  prisoner's  lands  P  *'  Jndge  Baeon 
says: 

**  Thus  far  I  will  a^ee,  that  if  any  of  this  jury 
be  to  have  any  particular  benefit  in  Ireland  of 
lands  or  goods  by  his  attainder,  it  is  good ;  but 
if  the  lands  come  to  the  king,  and  the  king  is  no 
war  bound  to  five  it  to  any  of  them,  it  is  no 
good  cause  of  challenge." 

Here  tKe  individnal  has  not  himself  a  direct 
interest,  but  is  a  member  of  a  corporation 
who  have  a  direct  interest ;  and  that  is  a 
good  objection,  the  goods  of  convicted 
felons  were  given  to  the  corporation  by  an 
old  charter,  and  the  juror  is  a  member  of 
the  Dublin  Corporation ;  and  we  after- 
wards show  that  he  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  matter  as  being  liable  to  the  borough- 
rate.  Under  3  A  4  Vict.  o.  106.  s.  12,  the 
rights  under  the  old  corporation  are  vested 
in  the  present  corporation.  In  Beg,  y. 
Oorporation  of  Londonijb),  Sorogga,  C.J., 
held  that  freemen  of  London  might  be 
witnesses  on  a  trial  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Corporation  to  toll,  for  their  interest  was 
too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  oblige  the 
court  to  reject  their  evidence;  but  later 
cases  show  that  that  case  is  not  law  now, 
and,  if  it  had  occurred  before  another 
judge  than  Sorogge,  it  would  probably 
have  been  differently  decided;  VowdewU 
y.  KaUie),  He$ksih  v.  Braddoch(d),  where 
it  was  laid  down  that  any  interest  in  a 
juror,  no  matter  how  small,  was  an  objec- 
tion to  him,  and  that  an  interest  which 
would  disqualify  a  witness,  would  dis- 
qualify a  juror.    Lord  Mansfield  said : 

"There  is  no  principle  in  the  law  more 
settled  than  this — that  <my  degree— even  the 
gmallest  degree,  of  interest  in  me  question  de- 
pending— ^is  a  decisive  objection  to  a  witness. 


(a)  4  St.  Tr.  670. 
(6)  a  Lev.  281. 
(c)  2  Vem.  817. 
(<i)  8  Burr.  1847. 


aad  much  mere  to  a  juror,  or  to  the  ofieer  by 
whom  the  Joty  is  retamed. 

«<  The  law  has  so  watchful  an  eye  to  tfie  pare 
and  unlriassed  administoation  of  justice,  that  it 
will  never  trust  the  passions  of  mankind  in  tbe 
decision  of  any  matter  of  right.  If,  therefore, 
the  sheriff,  a  juror,  or  a  wimess,  be  in  any  tort 
iHtereBted  in  the  matter  to  be  tried,  the  law 
considers  him  as  under  an  influence  which  may 
warp  his  integrity  or  pervert  his  judgment,  and 
themore  will  not  trust  him. 

**  The  minuteness  of  the  interest  will  not  relax 
the  objection ;  for  the  degrees  of  influence  can- 
not be  measured ;  no  line  can  be  drawn  but  that 
of  a  total  exclusion  (fall  degrees  whatsoever.** 

The  Dublin  Corporation  is  interested  in 
the  conyiction  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  juror 
is  a  member  of  this  oorporation,  BwrUmr. 
Hinde.(a)  He  has,  also,  a  personal  interest 
— ^he  inhabits  a  house  liable  to  the  borough 
rate ,  and  whenthe  borough  fund  is  deficient 
the  houses  are  liable  to  the  borough- rate ; 
the  borough  fund  has  proyed  de^oient, 
and  the  oorporation  had  then  a  legal  rig^t 
to  levT  a  borough  rate.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  juror's  interest  is  a  oontingent 
one,  but  we  aver  by  the  challenge  that  he 
is  immediately  and  personally  liable.  The 
only  case  where  such  perpons  have  been 
admitted  as  witnesses,  is  where  they  were 
remotely  but  not  immediately  liable. 
YariouB  statutes  in  England  haye  been 
passed  rendering  persons  liable  for  keep- 
mg  bridges  in  repair,  and  inhabitants 
liable  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose,  com- 
petent witnesses  upon  indictments  for 
such  repair,  1  Aims  sL  1.  c.  18.  s.  13.  In 
Beg.  y.  The  InhabiiasUs  of  WiU$(]b),  it  was 
held,  on  this  statute,  that  one  of  the 
county  was  a  good  witness  under  the 
statute,  though  not  *good  juror.  In  tiie 
Aitome^General  y.  Wyhurgio),  it  was  de- 
cided that  parishioners  are  not  good  eyi- 
dence  to  proye  a  charity  given  to  the 
parish ;  the  court  saying, 

"  the  witness  being  described  to  be  of  the  parish 
of  Enfield,  yeoman,  must  be  intended  an  house- 
keeper, and  liable  to  pay  parish  dues  unless  the 
contrary  appear." 

Barrett  y.  The  Hundred  of  Stohe(d}i  jB«b 
y.  Homshyie).  In  Sir  Henry  Owendem  y. 
Palmer(f),  it  was  decided  that  a  person 
who  paid  highway  rate  within  a  parish 
was  not  rendered  a  competent  witness,  by 
54  Oeo.  3.  c.  170,  upon  the  trial  of  an 
issue  whether  within  that  parish  there  was 
a  custom  that  all  persons  residing  therein, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  the  highways 

(a)  5  T.R.  174. 
(6)  6  Mod.  807. 
(c)  1  P.  Wms.  599. 
id)  1  Mod.  78. 
(O  10  Mod.  160. 
(/)  5SB.  ft  Ad.888. 
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within  the  parish  to  be  repaired,  might 
take  shingle  from  the  beach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  SQoh  repair. 

lY. — The  last  objection  to  this  record 
arises  npon  the  form  of  the  sentence,  which 
is: 

*'tbat  he,  the  said  John  Martin,  for  the  said 
felony,  in  the  said  first  count  of  the  said  indict- 
ment specified  and  charged,  be  transported  be- 
yond the  seas  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  8th  day  of  August  instant." 

The  judgment  is  bad  for  not  mentioning  the 
place  to  which  he  is  to  be  transported.  On 
the  authority  of  O'Connell  y.  The  Queen,  per 
Lord  D€fMn€m(a),  where  Uie  law  appoints 
a  particular  punishment  the  court  cannot 
add  to  or  diminish  from  it :  Bex  y.  HcMrt- 
neU(h);  Bex  y.  HoUand(c).  In  Rex  y. 
Harinett  the  omission  was  merely  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
and  yet  it  was  held  fatal.  Transportation 
was  first  authorized  by  4  Oeo,  1.  c.  11. 
Ene. ;  6  Oeo,  1.  (Irish) ;  26  Oeo.  3.  c.  24. 
8.  66  (Irish)  proyides  that  the  judges  of 
assize  and  justices  of  sessions  before  whom 
any  person  or  persons  oonyicted  of  any 
crime, 

*'  for  which  the  person  or  persons  is,  or  are,  or 
shall  be  liable  to  transportation,  shall  and  may 
order  that  such  person  or  persons  be  trans- 
ported either  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  plantations 
or  settlements  in  America,  or  to  such  other 
place  or  places  not  in  Europe  as  such  judge 
or  justices  respectively  shall  order  and  direct, 
any  law,  usage,  or  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

In  England,  37  Oeo,  3.  c.  27.  s.  2. 
enables  the  judges  to  pass  sentence  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  passed  here. 
No  such  bimilar  Act  has  been  passed  here, 
but  30  Oeo,  3.  c.  32.  enables  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  send  the  conyicted  person  to 
any  place  which  he  may  think  proper. 

Cbampton,  J. :  Then  your  construction, 
is  that  it  enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
onl^r  to  change  the  place  P 

Sir  Caiman  0*LoghUm :  In  England,  the 
power  giyen  is  to  transport  generally; 
m  Ireland,  it  is  to  transport  specially, 
and  not  naming  the  place  is  bad.  11  &  12 
Vict,  c.  78  proyiding  that  a  Court  of 
Error  might  pass  a  right  sentence  where 
an  improper  sentence  was  pronounced,  or 
remit  it  to  the  Oourt  below  onljr  passed 
on  the  31  at  of  August,  but  the  trial  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  words  of 
the  statute  are,  **  where  any  writ  of  error 
shall  be  brought,"  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  giye  it  a  retrospectiye  eflTeot.  The  right 
to  the  writ  of  error,  and  the  flat  for  it, 
ooourred  before  the  statute  came  into 
operation. 

(a)  11  a.  &  F.  155  ;  1  Ckn  C.  C.  418. 
(6;  Jebb,  C.  G.  808. 
(c)  2  Ir.  L.  R.  885. 


John  Perrin  for  the  Crown :  I. — The  form 
of  the  caption  is  the  same  as  that  always 
used  at  the  Commission  Court  and  in  this 
C]ourt.  In  Weldon*8  case,(a)  the  same  objec- 
tion was  made  and  oyerruled.  In  Bea,  y. 
Morgan,(!b)  Lord  HoU  says,  "the  whole 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  good," 
without  saying  juratorum  et  oneratorum, 
and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  distinction  as 
to  its  being  a  Nisi  Prius  record.  Beg.  y. 
Gray,{c)  Bex  y.  Greycox^id)  B,  y.  Ambler  ;(e) 
Chitty  Cr.  L.  334.  As  to  the  objection 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  jurors 
were  sworn  before  the  Oourii,  O'ConnelVs 
case  (/)  shows  that  such  ayerment  is  not 
necessary.  As  to  the  objection  that 
the  caption  does  not  state  that  the  bill 
was  found  by  twelye  grand  jurors,  it  is 
unnecessary;  for  the  names  are  set  out. 
There  is  no  difference  between  cases 
remoyed  to  this  Court  from  other 
Courts  and  other  cases. 

II. — As  to  indictment,  it  is  conformable 
to  the  precedents  in  ThisUewoocTe  caae,{g) 
Eardy'e  caae,(h)  Emmetfe  ca»e.(i)  .The 
6th  and  12th  counts  are  precisely  the  same 
as  in  ThisUewood^s  case,  and  11  &  12  ViU, 
c.  12.  being  precisely  the  same  in  form 
as  36  Oeo.  3.  c.  7,  an  indictment  good 
under  one  statute  will  be  good  under  the 
other.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the 
counts  are  uncertain,  as  they  are  exactly 
in  the  words  of  the  statute,  by  the 
9  Oeo,  4.  c.  64.  they  would  be  sufficient 
after  yerdict ;  but  eyen  independently 
of  that  statute  they  are  good.  The  articles 
set  out  all  so  plainly  refer  to  the  Queen 
as  to  come  within  the  principle  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  EUenborough  in  Bex  v.  Mareden^ij) 
where  all  the  oases  are  cited.  It  has  been 
said  that  wheneyer  the  word  •'  printing  " 
was  used  in  indictments  for  treason,  the 
word  "traitorous"  was  also  used.  In 
Twyn'8  ca8e,(Aj)  Andorton'e  case,(0  Thteile- 
wood's  case,  Hardy's  case,  and  Efnmet'e 
case,  the  word  "traitorously"  is  applied 
to  the  word  "publishing,"  as  the  word 
' '  feloniously  "is  here,  and  is  not  applied  to 
eyery  particular  printing  mentioned.  As 
to  (I  V .)  the  form  of  the  sentence,  in  Beg.  v. 
Patrick  OofMrnnsand  another,  Easter  T.  1845 
(MSS.  from  the  Crown  Office),  the  ground 
of  error  alleged  was,  that  the  sentence  was 


(a)  26  St.  Tr.  228. 
(6)  1  Ld.  Baym.  710. 

(c)  5  Ir.  L,  R.  524. 

(d)  Jones,  T.  180. 
(«)  2  Eeb.  59. 

(/)  5  St.  Tr.  N.  8.  1. 
(a)  88  St.  Tr.  697,  p.  701. 
(A)  24  St  Tr.  281. 
(0  28  St.  Tr.  1098. 
Q)  4M.  &8.  164. 
(i)  6  St.  Tr.  514. 
(0  12  St.  Tr.  1246. 
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erroneous.  I  have  here  the  jndgmexit  of 
the  Lard  Chief  JueHee,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  sentence  having  followed  the 
statute,  it  was  enough  ;  in  the  statute  re- 
ferred to,  the  sentence  is  confined  to 
persons  who  have  heen  convicted  of  the 
crimes  specified  in  that  veri^  statute. 

As  to  in.,  the  challenge  is  informal ;  it 
does  not  aver  that  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion were  ever  seised  of  the  francnise, 
Litt.  824, 1  Saund.  2Z4d,  Bees  v.  8utt(m,(a) 
Bex  V.  C<ipper,(h)  It  is  not  alleged  that 
the  Corporation  as  constituted  by  the  Act 
of  1841  have  any  interest.  The  right  has 
failed  for  nan  user.  Com.  Dig.  Franchise ; 
Com  of  Leicester  Farre9t.{c)  The  goods  and 
chattels  could  only  vest  after  conviction, 
1  Saund.  2766 ;  Ford's  oa8e.(d)  The  boun- 
daries of  the  city  have  changed  since  the 
charter,  Beg,  v.  8t.  George's  Parish.(e)  The 
interest  of  the  juror  involves  a  possibility 
on  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  rate, 
and  that  the  juror  will  be  a  ratepayer  at 
the  time.  Witnesses  have  been  admitted 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  Lanown  v. 
LaveU ;  (/)  so  may  jurors.  The  obiection 
would  make  trial  by  jury  impossible  both 
in  London  and  Dablin. 

Holmes :  I  presume,  my  lords,  that  in 
this  Court  the  coansel  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error  will  have  the  reply  P 

The  Attorney- Oeneral  (Monahan)  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  claimed  a  right  to  the 
reply,  and  referred  to  Bex  y,  0*Orady,  and 
and  Bex  v.  Jones,  and  to  the  recent  oase  of 
Shea  and  Bwyer  in  error  v.  The  Qu,een,{g), 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  referred 
to  O'CanneU  v.  Beg.{h) 

November  14. 

The  Court  stated  that,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  the  AttomeyOeneral 
was  entitled  to  the  reply. 

Holmes  replied  for  the  plaintiff  in  error. 
26  Oeo,  3.  c.  24.  s.  66  (Irish)  requires 
the  judges  to  fix  the  place  to  which 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  transported.  It 
woula  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  power 
with  the  Crown.  It  would  be  a  very 
different  ponishment  to  transport  a  man 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Kams- 
ohatka,  or  Terra  Del  Fuego:  before  the 
statutes  authorising  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment it  was  unknown  to  the  law.  As  to 
the  challenge,  it  is  now  urged  that  this 
charter  is  at  an  end  by  reason  of  nan  user: 
but  if  so  the  objection  ought  to  have  been 

(o)  8  B.  &  C.  118. 
(6)  6  Price  217. 
(c)  Cro.  Jac.  155. 
{d)  12  Rep.  19. 
(O  8  Ir.  L.B.  28. 
(/>  9  Bing.  465. 
(fl)  8  Cox  C.C.  141. 

(k)  6  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1 ;  11  CI.  &  F.  851 ;  1  Cox 
C.C.  418. 


made  by  plea.  But  it  is  averred  by  the 
challenge  that  the  rights,  Ac,  have  be- 
come vested  in  the  present  corporation, 
therefore  they  could  not  have  been  lost  by 
non  user,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  objec- 
tion.   In  Trials  per  pais,  p.  378,  it  is  said : 

*'  Oftentimes,  a  man  may  be  challenged  to  be 
of  a  jury  that  cannot  be  challenged  to  be  a 
witness." 

IHoUnes  referred  to  Beg.  v.  iTihabiianis 
of  Wilts  ;(a)  Beta  v.  Oa/rpmUr;Qi)  Ba/rrsU 
V.  Hundred  of  8toke.{c)l 

The  Attorney- Oeneral  in  reply.  As  to 
the  caption,  the  text-book  writers  are  in 
agpreement  with  the  cases  already  cited 
for  the  Crown.  Qahbett's  Cr.  L.  p.  281 ; 
I  Starkie,  Cr.  L.  236 ;  in  OhUty's  Cr.  L. 
834.  But  there  is  a  further  answer  to  this 
notable  objection, — that  this  record  has 
been  returned  to  this  Court  this  term ;  no 
such  objection  can  be  successfally  taken 
until  after  the  term,  and  during  the  term, 
the  record  will  be  amended  as  a  matter  of 
course  iAnanymaus(dj ;  Fdlhner's  ease{e)i 
Bex  V.  Atkinsonif),  Secondly,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  indictment  is  bad.  We 
have  followed  the  words  of  the  statute. 
The  learned  counsel  have  referred  to  cases 
of  libel,  and  say  we  ought  to  have  gone 
further,  and  to  have  said  that  he  feloni- 
ously expressed  his  felonious  compassings 
by  a  felonious  writing  or  printing.  But 
there  is  no  precedent  for  such  an  argu- 
ment, and  it  might  as  well  be  said  that,  if 
a  man  were  indicted  for  having  feloniously 
struck  another,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
aver  that  the  blow  was  inflicted  witii  a 
felonious  stick  or  stone ;  the  felony  is  the 
act  of  the  mind.  I  need  hardly  rely  on 
the  position  that  under  the  stat.  of  9  Qso.  4, 
after  verdict  this  is  no  objection  at  all,  the 
offence  having  been  described  in  the  words 
of  the  Act.  The  precedents  of  indictments 
in  the  English  treason  oases  contain 
counts  similar  to  the  13th  and  14th  in  the 
present  indictment ;  ThisUeiwood^s  case,{g) 
Waison^s  case.ijh)  I  am  charged  with  op- 
pression because  in  two  of  the  counts  I  ao 
not  set  out  the  publications ;  and  because 
in  the  other  counts  I  do  set  them  out. 

CsAMPTON,  J:  You  are  placed  in  this 
diflSculty,  that  if  you  set  oot  all  the 
articles  in  every  count  the  indictment 
will  be  too  long ;  and  if  you  do  not  set 
them  out,  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  too 
short. 


(a)  6  Mod.  807. 
^6)  2  Show.  47. 
(c)  1  Mod.  78. 
id)  6  Mod.  221. 
(O  1  Saond.  248. 

(/)  8  Bro.  P.C.  517 ;   Cm.  Dig.  tit  Indiot- 
ment,  pp.  526-7. 
(^)  88  St.  Tr.  682. 
(A)  82  St  Tr.  89. 
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Attorney-General:  The  oases  of  libel 
which  have  been  oited  are  not  in  point ; 
can  any  other  meaning  possibly  be  sug- 
gested to  these  pablicatious  than  that 
which  has  been  charged?  The  indict- 
ment therefore  is  well  enough,  containing, 
as  was  decided  in  Bex  v.  JE[ome(a) — 

**  uU  facts  aod  cireamstances  necessary  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  of  the  jury.  And  that  it 
likeirise  contains  all  facts  and  circumstances 
nec«»sary  for  the  informatioo  of  the  Court  to 
give  their  judgment  upon  the  occasion." 

Bern  Y.  Burdettdb)  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  objection  that  the 
sentence  in  this  ca«e  is  erroneous  as  not 
specifying  to  what  particular  place  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  transported,  if  tnis  objec- 
tion be  held  good,  every  single  sentence 
which  has  been  pronounced  on  the  Irish 
Bench  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  been  erroneous.  By  1 1  &  12  Vict. 
0.  12.,  the  sentence  specified  is  that  the 
prisoner  be  "transported  beyond  the 
seas ; "  the  sentence  here  is  in  the  very 
terms  of  the  Act,  and  if  the  sentence 
were  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  it  would  be 
contended  that  it  was  erroneous.  But 
even  if  there  was  an  informality  in  the 
sentence,  the  Court  here  could,  under  the 
recent  statute  (11  &  12  Vict,  c.  78.)  now 
revise  it  and  pass  the  right  sentence,  or 
remit  the  case  to  the  Court  below. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  competency  of 
the  juror  William  Duff,  there  are  about 
twenty  thousand  bur^sses  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  persons  liable  to  the  borough- 
rate,  and  the  goods  of  Mr.  Martin  would 
have  to  be  divided  into  the  minutest  por- 
tions to  giro  him  air7  interest.  It  is  said 
that  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  would  go  to 
increase  the  borough-fund.  In  this  case 
the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  this  sum  is 
to  be  held  to  amount  to  an  interest  suffi- 
cient to  exclude,  not  only  Mr.  Duff,  but 
also  any  other  householder  in  Dublin, 
from  sitting  on  a  jury  in  Dublin  upon  the 
trial  of  a  person  accused  of  felony.  The 
cases  cited  were  all  cases  of  direct  in- 
terest. They  were  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ings instituted  to  recover  the  property  of 
corporations  or  to  assert  a  right  to  pro- 
perty, and,  according  to  the  law,  when 
those  cases  were  decided  corporate  pro- 
perty was  private  property;  they  could 
dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased,  but,  by  a 
recent  statute,  corporation  property  is  no 
longer  innvate.  Bex  v.  The  Inhabitants  of 
WiUsie)  is  not  in  point,  for  there  the 
inhabitants  were  the  defendants.  It  has 
been  urged  that  some  cases  decide  that 

(a)  Cowp.  689. 
(6)  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 
(c)  6  Mod.  807. 


persons  rateable  to  parish  propertr  are 
mcompetent  in  suits  where  tne  parish  is 
concerned,  bnt  Mr.  Perrin  has  cited  cases 
which  show  that  where  parties  are  liable 
to  a  future  rate  they  are  not  incompetent. 

Pebrin,  J. :  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneralf  you 
said  some  of  those  oases  cited  were  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  property;  now,  sup- 
pose this  Was  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  corporation  property — suppose,  before 
the  Corporation  Act  of  3  &  4  Vict,  had 
passed,  would  you  say  that  this  juror  was 
competent  P 

Attorney-  General :  I  should  say  he  would 
be.  If  this  int-erest  were  to  disqualify,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  any  jury 
upon  a  trial  for  felony  within  the  city  of 
Dublin,  because  a  man  to  be  a  competent 
juror  must  be  an  inhabitant  and  liable  to 
a  certain  a  nount  of  taxation.  It  is  very 
strange  that,  if  such  minute  challenges 
have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  as  are 
given  in  Viner^e  Abridgement,  no  such 
objections  have  been  taken  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  the  charter  of  which 
IS  well  known  to  be  similar.  Also,  as 
Mr.  Ferrin  suggests,  there  has  been  held 
to  be  in  some  ctises  a  difference  where 
the  Crown  is  concerned.  On  the  grounds 
of  public  policy  a  man  is  allowed  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  prosecution  ol though  he  was 
to  receive  a  reward  from  private  indi- 
viduals or  from  the  government  for  giving 
evidence  to  prosecute,  and  why  P  because, 
otherwise,  certain  offences  would  remain 
unprosecuted  and  unpunished.  Bvery 
person  is  interested  in  the  conviction  of 
felons. 

MooRB,  J. :  Mr.  Attorney- General,  would 
jon  saji,  in  the  case  of  an  exeontor  bring- 
ing an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
of  money,  that  a  creditor,  who  had  a 
chance  of  being  paid  out  of  the  sum  re- 
covered, would  be  competent  P 

Attorney- General :  In  the  case  of  Nowell 
V.  DavieSfia)  it  was  held  that  in  an  action 
against  execntors  for  a  debt  of  the  tes- 
tator, a  person  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  the  will  is  not  disqualified  by 
interest  from  giving  evidence  for  the 
defendants. 

18th  November  1848. 

JUDGMSKT. 

Bl^ckbubhx,  L.C.J.:  In  considering 
the  different  grounds  of  error  which  have 
been  assiflrned  in  this  case,  I  shall  take 
them  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  argu- 
ment at  the  bar.  The  first  is  to  the 
caption  of  the  indictment,  which  is  con- 
tended to  be  defective  in  not  stating 
where  and  before  whom  the  Grand  Jury 


(a)  5  B.  ft  Ad.  868. 
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was  swoTB:;  in  not  sitting  that  they  were 
sworn  and  charged  to  inquire  for  onr 
Lady  the  Queen,  and  the  body  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  in  not 
stating  that  the  indictment  was  found  by 
twelve  good  »nd  lawful  men  of  the  city. 
It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  caption  is  not 
a  pleading,  nor  any  part  of  the  indict- 
ment. It  is  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  should  describe  the  Court  where 
the  indictment  was  found,  the  time  and 
place  it  was  found,  and  the  jurors  by  whom 
it  was  found  with  sufficient  certainty. 
The  Crown  contend  that  this  caption  does 
so  ;  and  such  is  our  opinion.  It  states  an 
adjournment  of  a  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer ;  that  it  was  held  on  the 
8th  of  August,  at  (ireen  Street,  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  before  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Commission 
under  the  Great  Seal ;  and  that  at  that  ad- 
journment it  was  presented,  on  the  oaths 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  county 
of  the  city,  namine  twenty -three,  that 
McMriin  committed  we  felonies  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  convicted.  The  question 
is,  does  this  caption  afford  the  required 
certainty  P  First,  it  states  a  presentment 
on  oath  in  that  Court  on  that  day,  and 
before  these  Commissioners,  so  that  this 
oath  must  haye  been  there  and  then  ad- 
ministered and  taken ;  and  the  supposition 
suggested,  that  it  might  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  some  other  Court  on  some 
other  day,  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  these  words. 

Next,  it  is  objected  that  the  words, 
**  sworn  and  charged/'  which  are  used 
in  the  common  form,  are  here  omitted. 
In  support  of  this  objection,  many  cases, 
most  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Chcirlee  II., 
have  been  cited  and  relied  on.  Were  we 
constrained  by  their  authority,  we  should 
act  on  it  with  reluctance,  considering,  as 
I  have  said,  the  caption  is  not  a  pleading, 
but  the  copy  of  the  entry  of  the  proceed- 
ings, made  b^  the  officer  of  the  Court ; 
and  also  considering  that  we  have  here  a 
presentment,  on  oath,  by  a  jury  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  of  a  crime  committed 
in  the  county  of  the  city.  But  the  for- 
mality of  this  caption,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Bess  V.  Weldon^ia)  in  tlus  very  same  Com- 
mission Court,  is  supported  by  three  dis- 
tinot  aaUtorities.  In  Bex  y.  Morgan^ih) 
there  was  an  indictment  for  a  riot  re- 
moyed  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  after- 
wards tried  at  the  Assises.  There  was  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  there 
the  ground  of  that  motion  was  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  sworn  and  charged  "  in  the 
caption.     SoU^  C.J.  says  that  the  whole 

(a)  26  St.  Tt.  228. 
(ft)  1  Lord  Raym.  710. 


Court  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  good, 
although  the  words  **  sworn  and  charged  " 
were  omitted.  And  tbe  case  of  J^  y. 
OnMfcaa8,{a)  was  on  a  motion  to  quash  »n 
indictment,  for  the  omission  in  the 
caption  of  the  word  jwraH^  and  the  Court 
held  it  supplied  b^  the  words  tupra 
aoGnximeniwm.  And  in  Bmy.  ArMer,(b) 
the  case  came  on  a  writ  of  error,  and  the 
indictment  was  there  tupra  BoeratMiUumt 
and  it  was  objected  that  it  was  not  (meroH 
et  fwratit  and  it  was  there  held  to  be  suf* 
ficient,  Tvfitd&n  saying  that  in  the  case 
that  was  cited— PKi&uMiM*«ca8e~the  words 
supra  8€U>ramentum  were  omitted.  Besides 
this,  it  is,  as  for  as  the  opinions  of  text 
writers  can  be  referred  to  or  relied  on,  at 
this  day  considered,  that  if  it  appear  that 
the  finding  was  on  oath,  it  is  sufficient, 
though  the  words  "sworn  and  charged" 
be  omitted;  and  for  this  seyeral  text 
writers  have  been  cited. 

The  last  objection  is,  that  the  indict- 
ment is  not  said  to  be  found  by  twelye 
men.  This  has  scarcely  been  relied  on, 
because  it  is  answered  by  the  faot  that 
there  are  twenty-three  names,  although 
their  number  is  not  stated ;  we  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  fir^t  cause  of  error 
must  be  overruled. 

The  second  class  of  objections  is  to  the 
counts  of  the  indictment.  The  two  last 
of  them ;  thafc  is,  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth,  are  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  set  forth  the  writings 
which  the  indictment  charges  as  oyert  acts 
of  the  oompassings  stated  in  those  counts. 
It  is  not  necessarjr  to  decide  on  this  ob* 
jecdon,  and  I  pass  it  by,  merely  observing, 
that  the  counts  here  are  conformable  to 
the  precedents  of  indictments  for  high 
treason,  under  the  English  Act  of  we 
36th  of  George  III.,  of  which  the  Act  of 
11th  of  Victoria^  on  which  the  present  in- 
dictment is  founded,  is  a  literal  tran- 
script ;(o)  and  no  objection  ever  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  any  of  these  counts 
so  framed  on  the  similar  enactments  of 
the  statute  of  the  36th  of  George  III. 

But  we  think  liie  other  counts  of  the 
indictment  are  not  open  to  any  of  the  ob* 
jiM>tions  that  haye  been  made  to  them. 
They  seyerally  charge — ^that  the  prisoner 
did  feloniously  compass,  imagine,  inyent, 
devise,  and  intend  to  deprive  and  depose 
our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  from  the 
style,  honour  and  name  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the 
said  felonious  compassLag,  imagination, 
device,  and  intention  did  express,  utter, 
and  declare,  by  then  and  there  feloniously 


(a)  Jones,  T.,  180. 
(6)  2  Keb.  59. 

(c)  Except  the  inoviBioiifl  relating  to  **  open 
and  advised  ipeakiiig." 
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pobliBfaing  oertain  vrintingfl  in  a  oertam 
number  of  the  Ftibm  newspaper,  one  of 
which  is  as  follows.  This  is  in  the  exact 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  it  is  contended 
by  the  Grown  to  be  therefore  sufficient. 
But  it  is  objected  that  in  pleading  it 
should  hare  been  further  averred — ^hat 
there  was  some  particular  design  im- 
ported by  the  article  published,  and  in 
prosecution  of,  and  in  reference  to  which 
it  was  published,  and  it  should  have 
stated  that  it  was  published  *'  of  and  con- 
cerning "  that  destgn.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  more  coald  have  been  done  than 
is  found  in  this  indictment.  The  crime 
is — ^the  design  to  depose  the  Queen.  The 
expression  of  that  design,  and  the  means 
used,  that  is,  the  overt  act  to  effectuate  it, 
are  the  publication  of  the  articles,  and  on 
tibe  contents  of  the  articles  must  depend 
whether  it  is  such  as  to  eyidence  that  de- 
sign, and  tends  to  its  effectuation ;  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  that  it  does  both. 
rTothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pleading  and  of  the  statute. 
The  design,  the  eridence  of  it,  and  the  act 
done  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  clearly  and 
explicitly  stated;  and  no  other  design 
need  be  stated,  if  indeed  it  were  possible 
to  do  so.  The  cases  in  which  the  prefa- 
tory words  '*  of,  and  concerning,"  some 
matter  or  person  are  required,  are  ca^es  of 
libel  and  oral  slander,  in  which  the  words 
written  or  spoken  require  innuendoes 
to  explain  their  object  and  application, 
when  these  are  not  plainly  expressed. 
But  thid  is  not  a  case  wnere  the  design  or 
intent  of  the  publication  is  left  at  large  or 
to  conjecture.  For  here  the  charge  is 
made.  It  is  a  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen,  and  it  is  expressed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  these  articles  ;  so  that  all  that 
could  be  required,  even  if  the  case  before 
us  were  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of 
libel  or  slander,  is  in  substance  contained 
in  the  present  indictment;  and  there  is 
not,  as  my  brother  Perrin  suggests,  a 
single  innuendo  in  reference  to  an jof  these 
publications,  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the 
object  or  the  intention  by  the  insertion  of 
on  innuendo. 

It  was.  in  the  second  place,  objected 
that  the  publication  shoula  be  said  to  be 
felonious.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  propriety 
of  language,  these  publications  could  be 
called  felonious.  The  word  "  felonious  '* 
is  properly  descriptive  of  the  intention 
with  which  means  are  used  or  acts  are 
done ;  but  the  instruments  used,  the  gun 
for  instance,  with  which  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted-^and  here,  the  articles  which  are 
proof  of  the  felonious  intent  of  the  pab- 
tisher— can  be  called  felonious  only  by  a 
misapplication  of  the  term.  The  act  done 
by  the  prisoner,  namely,  the  publication. 


is  properly  stated  to  hard  been  feloniously 
done  oy  him,  and  this  satisfies  all  that 
the  law  requires.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  all  the  errors  assigned  on 
these  various  counts  should  be  overruled. 

The  third  error  asf^igned  is,  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  challenge  for  cause  of 
William  Duff,  to  which  challenge  the 
Crown  dem aired,  and  which  demurrer 
the  Court  allowed.  I  need  not  here  re- 
peat the  terms  of  the  challenge ;  it  is  this 
in  effect,  that  the  juror  being  a  burgess 
of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and  a  ratepayer,  had  an  interest  in  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  Henry  V.  hav- 
ing granted  to  the  corporation  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  felons  within,  or  as  has 
been  contended,  convicted  within  the  city. 
Yarious  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
form  of  this  challenge.  Were  it  neces- 
saiT,  we  should  consider  them  in  detail, 
anri  some  of  them  are  of  a  very  serious 
character ;  but  as  we  think  the  challenge 
should  be  disallowed  on  its  merits,  I  shall 
not  intimate  any  opinion  upon  these  de- 
fects in  form,  which  have  been  suggested 
at  the  bar;  to  one  of  them,  however,  I 
shall  have  occasion  particularly  to  refer, 
I  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  franchise. 

This  challenge  contains  double  matter : 
first,  it  suggests  an  interest  in  the  juror 
as  a  burgess  of  the  corporation;  and, 
secondly,  an  interest  as  a  ratepayer  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Taking 
these  separately,  I  shall  inquire  first, 
what  interest  has  a  burgess,  as  sach,  in 
the  forfeiture  consequent  on  the  convic- 
tion of  a  felon  P  I  can  discover  none. 
The  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  will 
belong  to  the  corporation;  but  neither 
individually  nor  as  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration can  he  have  any  share  of,  or 
personal  interest  in,  the  goods  so  for- 
feited :  they  are  all  dedicated  to  public 
and  specified  purposes :  the  corporation 
is  but  a  trustee  to  see  to  their  application 
to  these  purposes ;  and  even  this  applica- 
tion and  disposition  is  confined  to  the 
council,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  bur- 
gesses. My  Lord  Chief  Bctron,,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  the  Court  be- 
low, in  which  Baron  P«/yn^aihe>r  con- 
curred, speaking  on  this  particular 
objection,  says — 

**  The  objection  is,  that  he  is  not  indifferent  as 
he  stands  nnsworn  ;  and  not  indifferent,  becatise 
he  has  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
proceeding ;  that  is,  because  he  has  an  interest 
in  conviction,  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefit  from 
gobds.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
whethez  it  does  or  does  not  vest  the  property 
in  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  at 
large,  does  unquestionably  vest  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  property,  and  entire  management  of 
it,  in  a  select  body,  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
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ereatet;  and  althoagh  tlie  bngMS  nmy,  at  an 
individaal  eomposing  tbe  entire  eorpontion,  as 
one  of  the  constituent  body,  or  as  an  inhabitant, 
have  a  general  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  of  the  corpNoration,  qua  burgess,  as  a 
burgess,  be  is  not  entitled  to  do  a  single  act  for 
the  disposal  of  the  property,  which  may  be  the 
subject  matter  of  recovery,  under  the  right  to 
obtain  the  felon's  goods.  The  Town  Council, 
and  the  Town  Coanctl  alone,  are  invested  with 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  them ;  and  although 
the  entire  corporation  may  be  nominally  the 
trustees,  yet  even  in  the  capacity  of  trustees,  the 
effective  power  is  vested  in  the  Town  Council. 
Looking  then  at  that  condition  of  things,  and 
looking  to  the  circumstances  in  which  burgesses 
stand, — looking  to  the  enormous  inconvenience 
that  must  necessarily  result  from  any  other  de- 
cision, it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  hold,  in 
this  case,  that  the  juror  is  not  disqualified  by 
the  fact  stated  in  the  challenge,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  allow  the  demurrer,  and  overrule 
the  challenge.*' 

In  eTery  part  of  the  judgment  of  th»t 
eminent  judge  I  entirely,  and  so  do  the 
reat  of  the  Court,  concur.  These  reasons 
which  I  have  just  stated,  with  what  I  have 
already  assigned,  satisfy  me  that  as  a 
burgess  this  juror  was  not  liable  to  any 
objection. 

The  next  question  is,  was  he  interested 
as  a  ratepayer?  The  challenge  states 
that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  are 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  borough 
fund  ;  and  that  William  Duff  is  a  burgess, 
and  an  occapier  and  tenant  of  certain 
hereditaments  liable,  that  is,  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  contend — presently 
liable  to  be  rated  to  a  borough  rate ;  and 
that  the  borough  fund,  after  the  payment 
of  all  debts  of  the  whole  corporation,  and 
satisfaction  of  all  lawful  claims  on  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  such  body,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  the  Act 
stated.  The  result  that  we  are  called  on 
to  infer  is,  that  WUliam  Duff  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  forfeiture,  as  the  goods  for- 
feited go  in  ease  and  reduction  of  the  rate 
to  which  he  is  so  liable.  The  authority 
mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  this  chal- 
lenge is  a  passage  in  Hawkins's  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  following  words : — 

*<  It  hath  been  allowed  a  good  cause  of  chal- 
lenge on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  a  juror 
hath  ft  claim  to  the  forleiture  which  will  be 
caused  by  the  party's  attainder  or  conviotion."(a) 

Whon  this  passage  was  cited  in  the 
Court  below,  the  authority  for  it  not  being 
at  hand,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  oiyserred : — 

"  In  *  HawkiuB '  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of 
challenge,  that  the  juror  has  a  claim  to  the 
felon's  goods.  I  must,  I  think,  consider  that  to 
signify  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  la  the 
subject-matter  of  the  trial." 

(a)  8  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  43.  s.  28. 


Now  that  the  authority  is  before  ns,  his 
lordship's  opinion  of  the  author's  meaning 
is  most  fully  oonfirmed.  That  authority  is 
*'  Lord  M<iguire*9**  oa9e,(a)  and  there  the 
matter  of  objection  suggested  and  allowed 
as  a  challenge  was,  that  Lord  Mct^wMs 
lands  had  been  actually  sequestered,  and 
that  the  juror  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
them.  In  such  circumstances  nothing 
can  be  plainer  in  justice  and  in  princi- 
ple than  the  incompetency  of  saoh  a 
person  to  serve  on  the  jurv ;  the  convic- 
tiou  would  have  confirmed  his  own  title 
to  the  estate.  The  case  of  HetkHh  v. 
Braddook^ifi)  and  several  passages  from  the 
judgment  of  Lord  MansfiM,  were  also 
strongly  relied  on  in  support  of  this  chal- 
lenge. In  that  caso  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion was  that  the  sheriff  who  retniTied  the 
jury,  and  the  jury  who  tried  the  case, 
were  freemen  of  the  city  of  Chester.  The 
action  was  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bye-law 
made  to  enforce  a  custom  that  none  but 
the  freemen  of  that  city  should  carry  on 
trade  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Lord  IfoiM- 
fiM  says-— these  pansages  were  not  cited — 

"  Every  freeman " 

And  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious — 
**  was  interested  in  the  issue  to  be  tried.  The 
exclusion  of  foreigners  is  a  monopoly  in  the 
freemen  themselves.  Therefore,  every  freeman 
had  an  interest  and  bias  of  the  matter  in  the 
very  issue  to  be  tried  in  that  ease." 

There  the  very  object  of  the  suit,  it  is 
quite  manifest,  was  to  assert  and  to  es- 
tablish the  rtehts  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
j  urors  themselves.  In  this  and  the  various 
other  cases  of  objections  to  witnesbcs 
which  have  been  cited,  and  which  I  have 
examined,  there  was  an  actual  present 
and  immediate  right  claimed  or  vested 
dependent  on,  and  to  be  eliected  by,  the 
resolt  of  the  depending  suit  or  action. 

But  to  see  if  these  cases,  or  any  position 
established  by  them,  have  anv  sort  of 
application  to  the  case  before  the  Court, 
let  me  now  inquire  into  the  exact  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  the  interest  which 
the  challenge  alleges  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  allegation  is  that  the 
borough  fond,  after  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  whole  corporation,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  lawful  claims  on  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  whole  corporation, 
IS  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  said 
Act  mentioned.  This,  it  is  contended, 
shows  a  present  and  immediate  liability 
in  the  juror  to  be  rated  for  the  boi-ough 
fund,  and  therefoie  sustains  the  allegation 
that  the  juror  is  now  liable  to  be  rated 
for  the  borough  t^nd,  in  the  words  of  the 
challenge.    But  this  is  not  so.    The  ISSrd 

(a)  4  St.  Tr.  670. 
(Ji)  8  Burr.  1847. 
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section  of  the  Mnnicipol  Corporations  Act 
makes  it  imperative  on  the  coancil,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  right  to  impose  any  rate»  that  they 
sht.]]  estimate  as  correctly  as  may  be  what 
arooant,  in  addition  to  the  fnna,  will  be 
snflBcient  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
to  be  incurred  in  carry  ins  into  efiect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  This  estimate  is 
not  averred  to  have  been  made,  and  never 
may  be  made  ;  and  nntil  made  the  amount 
of  the  rate  is  not  ascertained,  nor  can  a 
rate  exist  at  all  in  fact  or  in  law.  So  that 
it  is  purely  casual  and  contingent  whether 
the  luror  will  ever  even  be  liable  to  be 
rated. 

But,  again,  the  borough  fund,  by  sec- 
tion 128,  is  declared  to  consist  of  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  all  heredita- 
ments, estates,  and  tenements;  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  moneys,  dues,  chattels, 
and  valuable  securities.  Now,  it  is  maui- 
fe^t  that  income  derived  from  such  and 
such  various  sources  may  and  must  fluc- 
tuate. It  may,  though  now  iuFufficient, 
increase  and  be  quite  sufficient  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  and  estimate  are  made ; 
so  that  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
when  the  challenge  was  made  there  was  a 
deflcieucy,  there  may  not  be  ample  means 
to  supply  that  deficiency  before  the  ascer- 
tainment of  its  amount,  and  therefore 
before  any  legal  rate  can  be  made  at  alL 

Again,  the  goods  of  a  felon  are  not  for- 
feited until  judgment ;  and  in  the  time 
intervening  between  the  challenge  and 
his  conviction  he  might  dispose  of  all  the 
goods  that  he  possessed  at  tne  time  of  the 
challenge ;  so  that,  non  eonaUUt  though  he 
may  have  goods  now,  he  will  hereafter 
have  any  liable  to  forfeiture.  Bat,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  juror 
may  die,  or  cease  to  be  a  proprietor  of 
rateable  property,  before  a  rate  is  imposed. 
Without  ascribing  any  value  whatever  to 
the  uncertain  and  indefinite  amount  of 
the  liability  which  is  contended  to  exist, 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  satisfy  m^  mind 
that  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  is  alto- 
gether ideal.  Were  the  expectation  of 
advantage  to  the  juror  from  the  grant  of 
the  felon's  goods  to  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed, it  would  be  in  such  terms  as 
these :  that  his  rate  will  be  lessened,  pro- 
vided the  town  council  shall  hare  here- 
after a  right  to  impose  any  rate,  and 
provided  &ey  take  the  steps  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  make  one  for  tne  purpose;  provided 
the  jaror  shall  live  until  a  rate  be  made ; 
and  provided  he  does  not  dispose  of  his 
rateable  property  in  the  meantime ;  and, 
finally,  provided  the  prisoner  do  not  dis- 
pose of  iJl  his  chattels  before  oonriction. 
To  my  apprehension  it  is  utterly  impos- 
lible  to  duoOTer,  deioribey  or  drane  any 


actual  interest  in  the  result  of  a  suit  which 
is  to  depend  and  arise  on  such  a  series  of 
contingencies  as  this.  I  am,  therefore, 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  rightly  under- 
standing the  matter  of  thin  cballenffe, 
there  is  not  any  resemblance  between  this 
and  any  decided  case  where  an  objection 
to  a  juror  or  witness  was  allowed  on  the 
^ound  of  interest ;  nor  do  I  think  there 
10  any  authority  or  position  to  be  found 
which  can  warrant  us  in  holding  that  this 
juror  did  not  stand  indifferent  as  he  stood 
unsworn. 

But  were  it  true,  as  I  have  shown  it  is 
not,  that  this  challenge  averred  matter 
that  proved  the  juror's  present  liability  to 
be  rated,  there  is  authority  to  show  that 
this  liability  would  not,  unless  he  was 
actually  rated,  be  a  ground  of  incom- 
petency. Authority  establishes  the  dis- 
tinction between  pre>ent  and  actoal  in- 
terest, and  that  which  is  future  and 
contingent.  The  authority  I  refer  to  is 
the  case  of  Bex  v.  Kirdford.{a)  There  an 
objection  was  made  to  a  witness  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  rateable  property,  but 
he  was  not  actually  rated,  and  Ijord  EUei^ 
borough  gives  us  these  words : — 

*'To  disqualify  a  witness  on  the  score  of 
interest,  it  most  be  an  actual  existing  interest 
at  the  time,  and  not  merely  one  that  is  ex- 
pectant. The  rule  is  well  laid  down  in  The 
King  V,  Prosser,  that  a  liability  to  be  rated  is 
no  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness. 
Here  it  was  perfectly  contingent  at  the  time 
whether  the  witness  would  be  interested  or  not." 

What  were  the  contingencies  to  which 
Lord  EUenhorough  refeiTcd  ?  Not  such  as 
exist  in  the  present  case,  but  the  simple 
contingency  that  he  might  die,  or  part 
with  his  property,  before  the  making  of 
the  next  rate.  And  in  the  case  of  Marsden 
V.  8tan9field,{h)  the  issue  there  was,  to  try 
whether  a  certain  tenement  was  within  a 
chapelry  within  which  the  witness  had 
rateable  property ;  yet  he  was  held  to  be 
competent,  because  he  was  not  aotnally 
then  rated,  though  on  a  future  occasion 
he  might  be  so. 

In  considering  and  disposing  of  this 
challenge  on  its  merits,  I  have  had 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  if  it  were  allowed. 
Embarrassing  and  injurious  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  be,  I  have  excluded  them 
from,  and  confined  my  attention  alto- 
gether to,  the  inquuy,  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported by  authority,  precedent,  or  prin- 
ciple of  law.  But  I  think  it  right  and 
necessary  to  add  that  the  matter  of  this 
challenge,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  has 
lain  dormant  for  centuries ;  ^at  if  it  had 
the  tendency  now  for  the  first  time  attri- 


(a)  2  East,  561. 
(6)  7  B.  &  C.  816. 
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bnted  to  it,  it  most  notoriouBly  and  vitally 
have  tainted  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  adminiBtration  of  jnstice  in  this 
X>opQloii8  city,  and  that  therefore  the  dis- 
corerj  of  its  pemioioas  nature  and  effects 
could  scarcely  have  been  reserved  and 
delayed  antil  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  this  consideration  that  has  impressed 
me  with  the  omission  in  this  challenge  of 
any  actual  averment  of  user,  possession, 
or  enjoyment ;  of  such  user,  possession,  or 
enjo3'ment  of  this  franchise  under  the 
charter  of  Henry  Y. — an  omission,  in  my 
mind,  not  of  form  but  of  substance;  for 
rights  of  this  kind  may  be,  as  the  autho- 
rities abundantly  prove,  lost  or  forfeited 
by  non-user  or  mis-user.  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  case  on  the  ground  of 
this  omission,  which  it  id  not,  I  should  be 
strongly  disposed  to  think  it  fatal  to  this 
challenge,  and  to  conclude  that  the  aver- 
ment of  user  and  possession  was  not  made, 
because  it  could  not  have  been  made 
without  tendering  an  issue  on  the  fact. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  on  its  merits  this  challenge,  in  my 
judgment,  is  utterly  untenable. 

The  last  error  assigned  is  that,  for  the 
felony  of  which  John  MaHin  has  been 
convicted,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  vary- 
ing from  the  sentence  which  the  statute, 
introducing  transportation  as  a  punish- 
ment, prescribes,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
requires  some  place  not  in  Europe  to  be 
specified  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  judge.  This  argument  assumes  that 
the  sentence  of  transportation  is  governed 
by  the  Act  of  26  Geo,  S.  c.  24.  s.  66.  We 
think  that  this  is  not  so.  The  sentence 
itself  is  in  the  very  terms  of  iAie  Act  of 
11  Vici,  c.  12.,  which  creates  the  felony  of 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  found  ffuilty. 
And  under  80  Geo.  3.  c.  32.  the  LordlAet^ 
ienant  is  to  appoint  the  place  to  which 
the  convict  is  to  be  transported  in  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence.  But  on  this  subject 
there  are  various  authorities.  The  casA 
of  Oray  v.  the  Queen  (in  error)  (a)  is  one ; 
and  the  case  of  Eoe  v.  the  King  {in  error) 
is  another.  But  I  have  before  me  the 
decision  of  this  Court  on  the  very  point, 
in  the  case  of  Beynohis  v.  ihe  Queen  {in 

(a)  Above,  p.  117. 


error);  and  this  Court  awarded  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  It  is  considered  by  the  Court  that  the  said 
William  Reynolds  should  be  transported  for  the 
term  of  ten  years." 

Not  saying  ''parts  beyond  the  seas." 
One  of  the  errors  assigned  and  overruled 
by  the  Court  was  that  the  sentence  of 
transportation  awarded  by  the  Court  was 
too  wide  and  bad,  not  being  a  sentence  of 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  to  any 
particular  colony.  The  objection^  there- 
fore, is  not  only  met  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  statute,  iTi  which  terms  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  but  it  has  been  long 
since  raised  and  decided.  For  these 
reasons  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
my  learned  brethren,  that  all  these  causes 
of  error  ought  to  be  overruled. 

Cbakpton,  J. :  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
judgment  just  pronounced  by  my  Lord 
Chief  JueUcBt  and  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated  in  his  clear  and  satis- 
factory judgment. 

FjBBJLLN,  J. :  I  concur  in  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  my  Lard  Chief  Juetioe; 
and  I  wish  merely  to  add  this,  that  I 
think  the  challenge  in  this  case,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grounds  which  have  been 
aiLready  so  precisely  stated,  is  mainly  de- 
fective in  this  respect -that  it  is  not 
shown  by  it  that  the  corporation,  or  any 
member  of  it,  were  entitled  to  any  for- 
feiture, matter,  or  thing,  by  reason  of  the 
conviction  of  the  person  John  Martin. 

MooAE,  J. :  I  fully  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given  for  it.  (a) 


Matbbiais  ifji.DB  VSE  OF. — Thc  report 
of  the  trial  has  been  abridged  from  the 
published  shorthand  notes  of  John  George 
Modges  (Dublin,  1848);  and  proceedings 
in  error  from  8  Cox,  CO.  12  Ir.  L.  B.  399. 


(a)  John  Martin  was  transported  to  Van  Die- 
man'ft  land;  in  1854  he  received  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  his  not  returning  to  Ireland,  and  in 
1856  an  unconditional  pardon.  He  was  pro- 
secuted for  sedition  in  February  1868,  bat  the 
jury  disagreed.  He  represented  Meath  in  Par- 
liament from  1871  until  his  death  in  1875.  See 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  "Martin,  John." 
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APPENDIX  A. 


The  following  ccue*  toere  submiited  to  the  Committee  by  the  Editor,  hut  were  not  thought  of 
et^fficient  importance  to  befullg  reported  in  the  collection. 


Cardiff  Special  Commiseion — Rea.  t.  Hughee. 
In  October  1848,  a  Special  Coinmisrion  issued 
for  the  trial  of  offenees  committed  in  the  Rebecca 
Kiots  in  Wales.  At  Cardiff,  John  Hughes  was 
indicted  before  Gumeg,  B.,  and  Creeswell,  J., 
under  7  ft  8  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  s.  8,  for  feloniously 
having  begun  to  demolish  a  house.  The  caee  is 
reponed  in  1  C.  &  K.  d8  ;  on  the  challenge  to  the 
array,  the  headnote  is  as  follows  : — "  A  chal- 
lenge of  the  array,  stating  that  the  sheriff  '  has 
not  chosen  the  panel  indifferently  and  impar- 
tially, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  the 
panel  is  not  an  indifferent  panel,'  is  bad  on 
demurrer  as  being  too  general" 

The  prisoner  John  Hughes  having  been 
found  guilty,  and  David  Jones  and  J<^n  Hugh 
having  pleaded  guilty  to  similar  indictments, 
GuBMBT,  B.,  pronounced  sentence  as  fol- 
lows:— 

John  Hvghes,  David  Jones,  and  John  Hugh, 
you  stand  severally  convicted  of  a  felony  of  a 
very  aggravated  description.  Banded  and  as- 
sociaetd  with  others  assembling  in  lar^  numbers 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  armed  with  deadly 
weapons  and  not  ill-disposed  to  use  them,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  demolition  first  of  a  turnpike 
gate  and  then  of  a  turnpike  house,  associated  in 
such  numbers  as  to  overpower  all  resistance  of 
the  owner  of  the  house  or  even  of  his  neighbours, 
interrupted  in  your  purpose  by  the  magistrated 
and  l3ie  peace  officers,  and  then  making  use  of 
the  firearms  with  which  that  mob  was  armed, 
setting  the  law  at  defiance,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country  —  all  theiie  are  circum- 
stances, I  say, of  great  aggravation.  Until  of  late 
they  have  been  cases  otvery  uuf requent  occur- 
rence in  this  county,  and  even  now  instances  of 
them  are  unfrequeut  The  interruption  which 
yon  received,  and  the  appreheusion  of  you  who 
were  part  of  that  mob,  has  perhaps  prevented  the 
repetition  of  the  crime  in  this  county,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  be  insensible  to  the  state  in  which 
the  neighbouring  county  remains  even  to  this 
day.  It  has  been  absolately  necessary  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced,  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  should  be  preserved,  and  that  good  order 
should  be  restored. 

In  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Crown,  undoubtedly  everything  has  been  done  to 
give  justice  to  its  AUest  efiect.  Tou  have  been 
tried  at  a  remote  part  of  the  county  from  where 
the  oflei;ce  was  couimitted,  where  passions  were 
not  excited,  where  a  eool  and  deliberate  and  an 
iaipartial  judgment  could  be  formed  by  those 
w1k>  were  called  upon  to  decide,  and  after  a  long 
and  an  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  your  country, 
you,  John  Hughes,  have  been  found  guilty,  and 
yon,  David  Jones,  and  you,  John  Hugh,  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  indieteenli  off  ft  aiiallar  detorip- 
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tion.  Your  learned  counsel  has  in  his  address 
to  the  Court  very  properly  put  forward  the 
contrition  which  yon,  John  Hugh  and  David 
Jones,  have  manifested  as  recommending  you  in 
some  measure  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  listen  to  that 
appeal.  Still,  examples  are  necessary,  and  you, 
who  probably  have  hitherto,  I  take  for  granted, 
maintained  a  good  character  and  lived  respect- 
ably in  society  in  your  rank  of  life — ^you  must 
necessarily  be  made  examples  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  a  repetition  of  this  crime.  Tou  are 
all  of  you  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  of  your  lives. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  with 
respect  to  you,  David  Jones,  and  you,  John 
Hugh,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  pass  a  less  sentence  than  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  do ;  it  is  that  you  and 
each  of  you  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
the  term  of  seven  years. 

With  respect  to  you,  John  Hughes,  the  Court 
cannot  entertain  the  same  view  of  your  case. 
You  appear  to  be  in  that  station  of  society  that 
you  were  not  likely  to  be  misled  by  others,  and 
upon  the  evidence  you  appear  to  have  been  a 
loftder,  if  not  the  leader,  of  this  lawless  mob ; 
^our  conduct  at  the  time,  and  the  papers  found 
m  your  pocket,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  you 
were  at  least  a  leader  of  this  party,  that  you 
were  active  in  collecting  adherents  and  assistants, 
and  something  a  little  Eke  threatening  those  who 
should  not  be  forward  in  the  illegal  course  which 
you  all  of  yon  were  taking.  Yovl  have  been 
recommended  by  the  jurv  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  The  Court  has  felt  extreme  difficulty  in 
any  degree  whatever  lessening  the  punishment 
which  tht*  law  awards.  I  have  said  that  you 
are  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  but  giving 
all  the  consideration  we  can  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  jury  and  to  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  so  ably  stated  by  your  learned 
counsel,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  they  must 
pronounce  upon  yuu  the  sentenoe  that  you  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  lor  the  term  of 
twenty  years. 

If  any  fhrther  extension  of  mercy  should  he 
thought  fit  as  to  any  of  you,  that  must  prooeed 
from  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
IptuM  and  mercy  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  expected 
if  offences  of  this  kind  are  repeated,  and  if  the 
peace  of  the  country  is  not  p^eetly  restored. 

I  have  now  dischaiged  one  of  the  moat  painful 
dutiea  that  could  occur  to  any  of  us,  but  1  do 
trust  that  the  mercy  which  the  Crown  have 
shown  as  to  some,  and  the  punishment  which  the 
Court  is  bound  to  infiiet  as  to  others,  will  have  the 
proper  effect  upon  the  dcladed  people  who  have 
gone  on  in  theooone  of  offences  against  the  law. 
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The  Queen  againtt  Zulueta.  On  the  prose- 
cation  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  secretary  to  the 
Anti-Slayeiy  Society.  Tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  before  Maule  and  Wufhtman, 
JJ.,  October  27,  28,80,  1843.  Thi'>  was  an  in- 
dictment onder  5  Geo,  4.  c.  118.,  for  fitting  out  a 
ship  with  the  object  of  dealing  in  slaves,  and  for 
shipping  a  caiyro  on  board  the  said  ship  to  be 
used  for  the  said  purpose.  The  case  is  reported 
in  1  G.  ft  E.  215:  — 

"  A  merchant  of  London  was  indicted  for  an 
offence  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
•lave  trading  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  118.).  His  oounstl 
applied  to  me  Court  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  sit 
by  him,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  position  in 
society,  but  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
seyeral  of  the  documents  in  the  case  were  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
convenient  for  his  counsel  to  have  him  by  his 
side,  that  he  might  consult  him  during  the  trial : 
Held  that  the  application  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

"The  provisions  of  5  Geo.  4.  c.  118.  are  not 
confined  to  acts  done  by  British  subjects  in  fur- 
therance of  the  slave  trade  in  England  or  in 
British  colonies,  but  apply  to  acts  done  by 
British  subjects  in  furtheraoce  of  that  trade  in 
places  not  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

*'  In  order  to  convict  a  party  who  is  charged 
with  having  employed  and  loaded  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  slave  trading,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  the  vessel  which  carried  out  the 
goods  was  intended  to  be  used  for  bringing  back 
slaves  in  return ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  there 
was  a  slave  adventure,  and  the  vessel  was  in  any 
way  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  that  ad- 
Tenture. 

"  Where  a  party  living  in  London  was  charged 
with  having  chartered  a  vensel  and  loaded  ^oods 
on  board  for  the  purposes  of  slave  trading,  it 
was  Heid  that  slave  trading  papers  found  on 
board  the  vessel  whfn  she  was  seized  in  foreign 
parts,  but  not  traced  in  any  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  such  party,  were  not  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him."    Verdict,  Not  Guilty.(a) 

Tjfnte  V.  The  Queen  in  Error.  May  8, 1848. 
This  was  a  writ  of  error  brought  by  one  of  the 
co-heirs  of  PhUip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  to  reverse 
a  judgment  of  oatlawiy  (6)  against  the  said  Duke 
by  die  coroners  of  Middlesex  on  April  8, 1729, 
for  not  appearing  to  answer  an  indictment  of 
high  treason.  The  case  is  reported  in  7  Q.B. 
216,  whore  the  headnote  is  as  follows:  "Judg- 
ment of  outlawry  for  not  appearing  to  answer 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  reversed 
after  the  lap«e  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  on  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  a  co-heir  of 

(a)  See  also,  Trial  of  Pedro  de  Zulueta,  jun., 
on  a  chfffge  of  slave  trading,  &c.,  with  an 
address  to  the  merchants,  manufiictarers,  and 
traders  of  Great  Britain  by  Pedro  de  Zulueta, 
Jun.,  Esq.,  and  Documents,  London,  1844  ;  slso 
anoUier  report  with  introdwttoiy  and  oooduding 
remarks  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  London,  1S44. 

(6)  See  now  C.  O.  B.  1886,  Br.  99-121. 
Abolished  in  civil  proeeediags  by  42  &  48  Viet 
o.  58.  s.  8. 


the  outlaw,  because  it  did  not  appear  by  the 
record  that  proclamations  had  been  made,  or  a 
writ  of  proclamation  issued.  Judgment  that 
the  outlawry  be  reversed,  and  the  co-heir 
plaintiff"  be  restored  to  aU  things  which  he  hath 
lost,  &c.  The  writ  of  error  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  hu  claim 
to  the  barony  of  Wharton,  and  was  not  resisted 
by  the  Crown." 

The  Wharton  Peerage.  1844,  April— May. 
1845,  June — July.  This  was  a  claim  by  co-heirs 
to  an  ancient  barony  in  abeyance  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  Privileges.  The  case  is  re- 
ported in  12  C4.  &  F.  295.  Part  of  the  headnote 
IS  as  follows:  *'It  appeared  by  the  Parliameo- 
taTy  pawns(a)  of  36  Hen.  8  and  1  Edw.  6.  that  a 
writ  had  been  directed  to  Thomae  Lord  Wharton 
for  each  of  these  Parliaments,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  his  sitting  in  either  of  them,  or  of 
the  writ  itself.  The  Jonmals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  shewed  that  he  was  summoned  to  and 
sat  in  the  Parliament  of  the  2iid  of  Edw.  6.  and 
subsequent  Parliaments.  Creations  of  baronies 
by  patent  was  then  not  unusual,  but  no  patent 
or  record,  or  other  trace  of  a  patent,  creating 
the  barony  of  Wharton  could  be  found.  Held 
that  the  said  Barony  was  created  by  writ 
and  the  sitting  in  the  2nd  of  Edw.  6.  and 
was  descendible  to  the  hein  general  (of  the 
body)     .    .     . 

"  If  a  judgment  of  outlawry  stand  in  the  wav 
of  a  claim  to  a  barony  in  abeyance,  although  it 
is  clearly  erroneous,  the  Comoiittee  of  Privileges 
cannot  overlook  it  or  reverse  it ;  but  the  claim- 
ant must  apply  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  its 
reversal,  and  produce  the  judgment  of  reversal 
to  the  committee." 

Magor,  ^v.,  of  Exeter  againet  Warren, 
February  10,  1844.  Heported  in  5  Q.B.  778. 
The  headnote,  so  far  as  material,  is  as  follows: — 

The  Crown  is  entitled  (except  where  vested 
rights  would  be  interfered  with)  to  create  a  port 
for  the  landing  of  goods  and  to  assign  its  limits, 
thouffh  the  soil  be  in  a  subject :  and  such 
creation  is  a  good  consideration  for  the  receipt 
of  petty  customs  and  port  dues  throughout  the 
port  Ko  assigned.  And  such  petty  customs  and 
port  dues  might,  in  ancient  times,  be  granted 
away  by  the  (jrown. 

The  plaintiffs  proved  the  grant  of  a  town  to 
them  by  the  Crown  in  fee  farm ;  and  it  was  not 
disputed  that  they  were  owners  of  a  port  of 
some  extent,  with  some  dues ;  they  also  proved 
the  receipt  in  fact  of  the  dues  for  goods  landed 
at  Teignmouth,  and  leases  by  them  of  such  dues. 
Held  to  be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might 
infer  that  the  port  extended  to  Teignmouth,  and 


(a)  "  It  became  a  practice  about  the  time  of 
King  Hen.  8.,  when  a  Perliament  was  to  be 
called,  for  the  Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag  OiBee  in 
Chancery,  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Lord  Chaneellor,  to  prepare  a  schednle  in  which 
were  set  down  the  forms  of  the  writs  to  be 
issued  to  the  Peers,  and  the  names,  style,  and 
title  of  the  pwsoDs  to  whom  sit<dk  writs  were  to 
be  sent,  which  are  called  Pariiamentary  Fawaa." 
— Crmee  on  JDigmUoBt  861. 
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that  the  dues  were  payable  to  the  plaintilfs  for 
goods  landed  there  ;  though  Teignmoath  is  situ- 
ated on  a  different  river  from  Exeter,  and  the 
mouthft  of  the  rivers  are  several  miles  apart ;  and 
thoi^h  no  evidence  was  given  of  repairs  or  other 
ssrvices  performed  by  tlie  plainti&s  at  Teign- 
moath, or  of  any  right  to  the  soil  there,  in 
themselves  or  the  Crown. 

Ex  parte  Jacques  Beeeet.  November  5, 1844. 
This  was  a  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  in 
an  extradition  case,  and  is  reported  in  14  L.J., 
M.C.  17,  9  Jar.  66,  and  6  Q.B.  481,  where 
the  headnote  is  as  follows:  "Under  the  Con- 
vention Act,  6  &  7  Vict,  o.  75.,(<i)  for  com- 
mitting and  delivering  op  to  justice  on  requisition 
by  an  agent  of  the  King  of  the  French,  persons  ac- 
cused of  certain  crimes  done  in  Fraoce,  a  warrant 
to  detain  a  party  so  accused,  until  he  shall  be 
discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  is  insufficient, 
and  the  psrty  imprisoned  under  it  is  entitlea  to 
bis  discharge  on  habeas  corpus.  The  habeas 
corpus  for  ust  purpose  is  claimable  at  commou 
law.  On  habeas  corpus,  and  motion  to  dis- 
charge from  such  imprisonment  for  an  offonce 
committed  abroad,  the  warrant  being  defective, 
the  Court  (sssuming  that  they  could  look  into 
the  depositions  referred  to  by  the  warrant)  can- 
not on  their  own  authority  remand  a  prisoner  as 
a  person  charged  with  a  crime."  The  judgment 
was  as  follows : 

Lord  DBiiMAir,  L.C.J. :  I  regret  that  on  the 
first  application  which  has  come  before  us 
under  this  statute,  the  warrant  is  so  defective 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  Act  to  take 
eflfeet.  Neither  we  nor  the  gaoler  have  any 
power,  but  such  as  the  statute  gives,  and  iu 
provisions  have  not  been  rightly  pursued.  We 
are  asked  to  remand  the  prisoner  on  our  own 
authority  as  charged  wilh  a  crime ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  crime,  except  as  it  is  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  warrant ;  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
we  have  no  authority  of  the  kind  in  such  a  case. 
If  we  could  act  in  the  manner  suggested,  a 
statute  would  have  been  unnecessary.  The 
prisoner  must  be  discharged. 

Ex  parte  Clinton.  Ckstober  25  and  27, 1845. 
This  was  a  decision  of  PkUt,  B.,  at  chambers, 
on  a  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring 
up  Clinton,  who  had  been  committed  for  extra- 
dition to  the  United  States  under  6  &  7  Vict, 
c.  76.,  and  8  &  9  Vict,o,  120.,(6)  and  raised  the 
question  whether  the  statute  and  treaty  applied 
to  oflenees  committed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  6  &  7  Vict.  e.  76.  s.  1  provided  for  the 
extradition  of  "  any  person  charged  with  forgery, 
&c.,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  shall  be  found 
within  the  territori«'S  of  Her  Majesty."  The 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  after  reciting  that 
'*  it  IS  found  expedient,  ftc,  that  persons  com- 

(a)  Amended  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  120.  See 
now  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  38  &  84 
Vict  c.  52.,  and  ie73  86  &  87  Vict.  c.  60.,  and 
the  Treaty  with  France  of  14th  August  1876. 

(6)  See  now  the  Extradition  Act,  1870; 
30  &  84  Viet.  c.  52 ;  86  ft  87  Vict.  e.  60. ;  Beg. 
V.  Ashforth  9,  Tiatm  L.B.  283. 


mitting  the  crimes  hereiu<tfter  enumerated,  and 
being  fugitives  from  justice,  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  reciprocally  delivered  up,'' 
provided  (Article  x.)  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  deliver  up  "all  persons,  u<Ao  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  committ  murder,  or  piracy,  or 
arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgeiy,  or  the  utterance 
of  forged  paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shsill  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found 
within  the  territories  of  the  other/' 

For  the  prisoner  it  was  argued  that  the  treaty 
was  reciprocal,  and  that  the  United  Sutes  Con- 
stitution did  not  allow  of  ex  post  facto  laws. 
Art.  8  s.  10 ;  the  recital  of  the  treaty  referred 
to  persons  <*  committing  "  crimes,  not  "  having 
committed  "  them.  The  Act  must  be  construed 
in  favorem  libertatis.  For  the  Crown  it  was 
argued  that  the  words  of  the  Act  were  wide 
enough  to  include  offences  committed  before 
its  passing.  Such  offences  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act  for  carrying  out  the  Con- 
vention with  France,  6  &  7  Vict,  c.  75.  This 
was  not  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  created  no 
new  offence.  The  words  in  the  recital  of  the 
treaty,  "  being  fugitive  from  justice,"  showed 
that  it  contemplated  past  offences  as  well. 

The  following  report  of  Plait's  judgment  is 
taken  from  the  Xoir  Times  of  November  1, 
1845  :— 

FuLTt,  B.,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that, 
generally  speaking,  a  foreigner  while  in  this 
country  possessed  all  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject,  as  regards  personal  possessions  and 
liberty.  He  was  subject  to  our  laws,  and  those 
laws  gave  him  correlative  rights,  so  long  as  be 
did  not  infringe  them  so  as  to  make  himself  liable 
to  the  crimini^  jurisdiction  of  the  country ;  but 
if  he  did  that,  he  was  equally  liable  to  be  taken 
for  such  crime  as  an^  subject  of  the  Crown. 
What,  then,  was  the  situation  of  this  prisoner  7 
Against  the  law  of  this  oountry  he  had  not 
offended ;  his  liberty,  as  regards  the  law  of  this 
country,  was  inUct.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  which  these  proeeedings  had  been  built, 
might  have  given  power  to  restrain  his  liberty  for 
some  cause.  It  appears  that,  in  1 848,  treaties  had 
been  signed  with  France  and  with  America  for  the 
surrender  of  certain  specified  criminals  between 
each  of  those  two  countries  respectively,  and  the 
object  of  the  contracting  parties  in  both  cases 
was  evidently  reciprocal  protection.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  in  what  had  been  urged 
on  the  score  of  reciprocity,  because  the  reci- 
procity would  not  be  perfect,  i(  on  the  one 
hand,  the  United  States  had  not— as  had  been 
alleged,  and  not  denied— the  power  of  making 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  while,  on  the  other,  in 
England  the  Act  was  to  be  held  to  have  retro- 
spective effect.  He  considered  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  each  party  to  the 
treaty  oontemplated  a  complete  and  practical 
reciprocity  when  they  entered  into  it ;  that  it 
was  an  obligation  on  one  side,  accompanied  by  a 
correlative  right  on  the  other.  The  question 
then  was,  to  what  description  of  persons  did  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  attach?  This 
statute  was  not  within  the  category  of  a 
remedial  law,  and  to  be  eonstnied  aooordingly ; 
for  that  principle  applied  only  to  U»e  construction 
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of  laws  operating  within  our  own  conntrj; 
this  statute  must  he  construed  hy  the  rules  of 
justice,  not  those  of  technicality.  To  give  an 
ex  po$ifaeio  operation  to  this  enactment  would 
be  very  mischievous ;  because,  though  it  was 
not  possible  to  saj  that  such  a  thing  was  hostile 
to  Qie  spirit  of  English  law,  inasmuch  as,  till 
within  a  few  years  back,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  at  the  end  of  a  session  was  held  to  relate 
oack  to  the  beginning,  so  that  it  might  in  that 
way  be  possible  that  a  man  should  have  been 
committed  to  prison  for  a  crime  created  after 
the  thing  was  done  for  v/hich  he  was  charged, 
yet  this  was  very  harsh,  and  a  late  Act  had  pro- 
vided that,  unless  when  otherwise  provided,  all 
acts  should  come  into  operation  from  the  day  of 
the  passing.  That  was  the  23nd  of  August, 
1843,  in  this  case.  The  object  of  the  Act  was 
to  give  effect  to  a  treaty  for  reciprocally 
rendering  up  persons  "being  changed  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  &c.,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  either."  Now,  "being 
charged,"  in  his  opinion,  clearly  meant  **  being 
then  charged,"  but  the  word  "committed" 
might  stand  for  "which  have  theretofore 
been  committed,"  or  "which  were  then  com- 
mitted," or  "  which  should  be  committed  after 
the  passinff  of  the  Act."  Looking  into  the 
treaty  ft>r  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  which 
this  Act  was  passed,  he  found  the  terms  were, 
"  persons  committing  the  crimes  hereinafter 
specified  and  being  nigitive  from  justice,"  ftc. 
On  this  he  would  remark,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  very  doubtful  whether  under  this  treaty 
a  merobaut  committing  forgery  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  the  United  States  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  it  at  maturity,  and  coming  over 
here  ammo  revertettdi,  and  therefore  not  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  could  be  taken  and  given 
up  to  the  American  Govemment.(a)  **  Being 
fugitive,"  meant  being  so  at  the  time  when  the 
law  was  to  be  put  in  force.  If  so,  then  it  would 
appear  (hat  the  word  "  committing  "  meant  com- 
mitting after  the  treaty .  According  to  the  common 
course  of  reaaoning  and  of  justice,  it  must  be 
eonsidared  that  the  treaty  was  meant  to  attach 
only  on  those  whose  crimes  as  well  as  flight  had 
taken  place  since  the  making  of  the  treaty. 
That  mnat  he  the  conatruetion  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  constmction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  must 
correspond;  for  he  considered  that  they  were 
bound  to  advert  to  the  treaty  to  discover  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and,  therefore,  he  Uiought  that  the  word  "  com- 
mitted" could  not  be  referred  to  transactions 
before  the  date  of  the  treaty.  The  word  could 
have  no  other  application.  That  was  his 
opinion ;  and  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  act 
upon  it^becanse  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  this 
country  laws  to  tax  or  to  restrain  liberty  must  be 
dear,  and  if  this  was  defective  in  ezpreeaing  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  it  was  for  them  to 
alter  it  His  opinion  was  founded  on  the  treaty ; 
and,  taking  that  ground,  he  thought  that  the 
Act  of  Pailiament  could  only  apply  to  those  who 
had  oommitted  the  crime  after  the  passing  of  it 


(a)  SeeReg.w.  Jacobi,46L.T.N.8. 157;  and 
Beg.  v.  MiUins,  52  L.J.,  M.C.  167. 


It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  he  could  only 
order  that  this  man  be  discharged.  The 
prisoner  was  then  accordingly  discharged. 


"  In  the  matter  of  the  Itiland  of  Grenada  and 
the  Hon.  John  Sanderton^  Chief  Jtxstiee. 
February  9-11,  1847.  This  was  a  reference  to 
the  Privy  Council,  reported  in  6  Moo.  P.  C.  38, 
where  the  headuote  is  as  follows: — "On  a 
Memorial,  presented  to  the  Queen  in  Council  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Grenada,  complaining 
of  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  Chief  Juetiee  of 
that  island,  a^  illegal  and  oppressive,  being 
referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that,  during  the  fourteen  years  in 
which  he  had  held  the  office,  he  had  displayed  on 
the  Bench  several  instances  of  intemperate  and, 
in  some  cases,  illegal  conduct  but  these  acts 
were  committed  many  years  before  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Memorial,  without  any  complaint  at 
the  time  of  the  Chief  Justice's  misconduct ;  the 
only  act  of  recent  date  complained  of  being  the 
fining  of  two  magistrates  for  taking  depositions 
in  the  third,  instead  of  in  the  first,  person. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Crown,  that,  having  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  all 
the  acts  complained  of,  except  that  of  fining  the 
magistrates  (which,  though  erroneous  and  im- 
proper, had  been  committed  by  the  Chief  Justiee 
m  the  execution  of  his  duty),  they  could  not, 
sitting  judicially,  advise  the  Crown  to  remove 
the  Chief  Justice  for  misconduct." 


The  Limerick  Special  Commission,  January 
1848.  (See  "A  Report  of  Trials  under  a 
Special  Commission  for  the  county  of  Limerick, 
held  at  Limerick,  January  1848,"  By  J.  8. 
Armstrong,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dublin,  1848.) 
The  Commission  wna  opened  on  Jan.  4,  1848, 
before  Blackburue,  L.C.J.,  and  Pigot,  C.B.  In 
charging  the  Grand  Jury  Blachbume,  L.C.J., 
explained  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Commission  as  followH : — 

At  a  crisis  of  great  public  danger.  Her 
Majestv  has  called  upon  her  subjects  to  assist 
in  vindicating  the  violated  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  be  themselves  instrumental  in  restoring^  to  the 
country  the  blessings  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

That  we  are  in  such  a  crisis  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  reason  to  doubt  The  Legislature,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (a)  which  has  just  recently 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  become  the  law  of 
Ireland,  contains  in  the  recital  these  words  : — 
"  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  outrage  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  prevention 
thereof." 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has,  in 
execution  of  the  power  committed  to  him  by 
that  Act,  issued  a  Proclamation,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Privy  Oiancil,  by  which 
the  entire  of  vour  county,  together  with  very 
extensive  distncts  in  Ireland,  are  made  suljeet 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  which  provisioiis 


(a)  11  &  1»  Viot_^>  >• 
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lire  now  binding  upon  every  inhabitant,  inmate, 
and  stranger  within  the  proclaimed  districts. 
Her  Migesty's  Government,  on  full  and  mature 
consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  have 
issued  this  Special  Commission  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  speedily  administered,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  being  such  as  not  to  admit 
delay  until  the  ordinary  period  for  administering 
the  criminal  law.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
cur in  justifying  the  opinion  that  danger  to  a 
considerable  extent  prevails ;  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, has  received  too  full  a  confirmation  from 
the  calendar  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
contains  a  frightful  detail  of  every  crime,  every 
atrocity,  by  which  our  nature  can  be  disgraced. 
But  besides  evincing  a  jreneral  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination, and  the  prevalence  of  crime  to  this 
frightful  degree,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the 
nature  of  these  crimes,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  their  perpetration,  that  there  prevails 
in  this  country  an  extensive  combination,  which, 
for  the  attainment  of  its  guilty  purposes,  has 
perpetrated  every  crime  that  can  be  committed 
m  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  unless  the  progress  of 
this  frightful  calamity  be  arrested,  and  speedily 
arrested,  the  very  bonds  of  our  social  system 
will,  already  weakened  and  relaxed,  be  altogether 
dissolved. 

Gentlemen,  it  further  appears,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  combination,  and  this  illegal 
confederacy,  is  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
landlords:  fraud,  violence,  and  intimidation  are 
recurred  to,  and  even  murder  itself  is  perpe- 
trated, in  order  to  prevent  or  frustrate  landlords 
in  the  execution  of  their  legal  rights  and 
remedies ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  these 
designs,  attempted  to  be  effected  by  such  means, 
should  be  accomplished,  the  necessary  and  prac- 
tical effect  will  be,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
must  become  substantially  its  proprietors. 

But  we  should  take  a  very  limited  view  of 
these  frightful  calamities,  if  we  considered  these 
outrages  as  exclusively  confined  to  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  landed  proprietors.  In  truth 
the  spirit  of  wickedness  once  let  loose  has  known 
no  bounds,  and  acknowledged  no  distinction; 
the  persons  and  properties  of  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  are  indiscriminately  assailed 
and  plundered;  and  if  thesH  practices  be  not 
arrested  and  prevented,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say  there  exists  in  this  country  either  the 
dominion  of  law,  or  the  safety  of  person  or 
property. 

GenUemen,  according  to  my  means  of  in- 
formation, it  appears  that  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  theee  outrages  are  comparatively  limited  in 
numbers ;  I  believe  their  spirit  is  as  dastardly 
as  their  numbers  are  limited,  and  that  it  requires 
but  a  steady  administration  of  the  law,  and  a 
decided  opposition  by  those  who  value  the  safety 
of  person  and  property,  for  their  speedy  and 
effectuid  suppression.  But  still  we  form  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
if  we  were  merely  to  regard  the  persons  who 
actually  are  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
LTnfoniinately,  I  do  believe  they  are  abetted  by 
persona  who  hope  to  profit  by  their  crimes; 
while  a  mnch  larger  number  connive  at  their 
Crimea,  either  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 


general  plunder,  or  from  actual  apprehension 
and  terror.  Thus,  by  withholding  from  the  law 
that  assistance  and  support  which  it  is  equally 
their  duty  and  interest  to  afford,  they  actively 
contribute  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  end, 
in  my  apprehension,  in  their  own  subjugation 
to  a  tyranny  which  they  thus  contribute  to 
establish. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  persons,  who 
neither  countenancing,  abetting,  nor  conniving 
at  their  unlawfal  practices,  appear  not  to  under- 
stand  what  is  their  bounden  duty  at  such  a 
crisis.  I  fear  that  .the  prevailing  disorder  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of 
a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  from 
whom  activity  and  exertion,  in  support  of  the 
law,  is  due,  and  might  be  expected.  Persons  of 
this  description  are  too  apt  to  complain  that 
they  have  not  had  the  protection  given  them, 
the  assistance  and  protection  which  it  was  the 
duty  and  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
afford ;  but  they  should  recollect,  that  the 
execution  of  the  law  requires  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  llt^r  Mpjesty's  subjects,  and 
that  without  such  assistance  and  co-operation, 
the  law  will  be  almost  a  dead  letter;  and  they 
should  also  remember,  that  their  best  claim  is 
the  support  which  they  do,  or  should,  afford  to 
the  authority  of  the  law ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man,  in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  influence,  to  give  his  aid  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace. 

Gentlemen,  havin^f  adverted  to  what  may  be 
truly  termed  the  prmcipal  object  of  this  illegal 
confederacy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
looking  to  the  land  as  the  means  of  affording 
subsistence  to  a  large,  and  to  the  poor,  portion 
of  our  population,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
at  which,  in  reference  to  that  matter,  there  was 
less  reason  for  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
remedies  of  the  landlord.  Tou  are  aware  that 
the  principle  is  now  admitted,  that  every  person 
has  a  right  to  be  supported  by  and  out  of  the 
land.  This  is  not  only  acknowledged  as  an 
abstract  principle,  but  it  is  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  which  most  stringent  measures 
are  provided  for  mitking  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  that,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  very 
class  against  whom,  and  agamst  whose  rights, 
there  is  this  general  confederacy.  I  think  it 
right  further  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
calamity  with  which  this  country  is,  and  has 
been,  afflicted  by  the  providence  of  God — I  have 
coosidered  how  far  it  is,  or  may  have  been,  the 
cause  of  these  frightful  outrages ;  and  the  result 
is,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  while  the 
patience  and  enduring  fortitude  with  which  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  borne  by  a  large 
portion  of  our  destitute  poor,  have  been  in  me 
highest  degree  exemplary,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  the  calendar  before  me  a  single  case 
in  which  destitution  or  distress  has,  in  the  re- 
motest decree,  instigated  or  mfluenced  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  which  originate  in  iHegtl  con- 
federacies. 

Gentlemen,  this  deplorable  state  of  thinn, 
which  has  obliged  ua  to  assemble  hen,  anduie 
causes  which  hare  stimulated  these  outragea, 
hare  been  aaoribed  to  varioaa  caosea  of  a  aocial 
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and  political  obanuster.  Witb  the  iiiTestigfttion 
of  these  causes,  and  the  reasonableness  of  these 
opinions,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  no 
power  to  investigate — no  power  to  redress ;  the 
onlj  redress  which  can  arine  from  our  proceed- 
ings is  the  protection  to  the  loyal,  peaceable  and 
industrious,  which  will  be  accomplished  bv 
patting  an  end  to  this  wicked  syptem  bj  which 
Ihey  are  enthralled,  and  by  which  their  lives  and 
property  are  rendered  iosecure.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  I  do  not  advert  to  these 
causes:  We  are  to  administer  the  law,  which 
does  not  admic  any  cause  or  any  fact  to  be  an 
excuse  or  justification  for  the  commission  of 
crime:  the  law  cannot  tolerate  its  own  violation. 
Wrongs  there  may  be — injuries  and  sufferings 
there  may  be— forming  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  wrongs,  in- 
juries and  sufferings  may  be  aggravated,  but 
never  can  be  alleviated,  or  redressed,  by  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  persons,  if  there  be 
any  fuch,  who  disseminate  such  opinions,  or 
who  give  advice  in  opposition  to  these  simple 
truths,  incur  the  most  serious  responsibility; 
and,  in  my  opiuion,  that  responsibility  is  not  the 
less  serious,  or  the  danger  of  that  advice  less 
pernicious,  when  crimes  are  extenuated,  and  the 
criminal,  as  an  aggrieved  and  injured  person, 
commended  to  public  sympathy  and  commiser- 
ation, than  if  the  violation  of  the  law  were  in 
express  terms  inculcated  or  enjoined. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  csUed  your  attention 
to  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  country, 
it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  reference  both  to 
your  duties  as  Qrand  Jurors  and  Magistrates, 
to  direct  it  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law.  with 
some  of  which  you  are  all  very  probably  ac- 
quainted, but  to  some  of  which  your  consider- 
ation may  not  have  been  directed,  or  probahhr 
may  not  have  been  attended  to  particularly. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to 
the  code  called  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  which  are 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  which  are  only  in 
operation  when  the  country  is  disturbed.  The 
recital  of  the  first  of  these  Acts,  passed  in  1776, 
is  this  (a): — "Whereas  it  has  fluently  hap- 
pened of  late  years,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  several  persons,  calliog  them- 
selves Whiteboys,  and  others,  as  well  by  night 
as  in  the  day  time,  have,  in  a  riotous,  disorderly, 
and  tumultuous  manner,  assembled  together,  and 
have  abused  and  iujured  the  persons,  habita- 
tions, and  properties  of  many  of  His  Maje8ty*s 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  and  have  taken  and 
carried  away  their  horses  and  arms,  and  have 
oompelled  them  to  surrender  up,  quit,  and  leave 
their  habitations,  farms,  and  places  of  abode, 
and  have,  with  threats  and  violence,  imposed 
sundry  oaths  and  solemn  declarations  contrary 
to  law,  and  solicited  several  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  by  threats  and  promises,  to  join  with 
them  in  such  their  mischievous  and  iniquitous 
proceedings,  and  have  also  sent  several  threat- 
ening and  incendiary  letters  to  several  persons, 
to  the  great  terror  of  His  Majesty's  subjects." 


(o)  15  &  16  Geo.  8.  c.  21.;  27  Geo.  8.  c.  15. 
8.  10;  40  Geo.  8.  c.  96;  50  Geo.  8.  c.  102  ; 
1  a.  2  Will.  4.  c.  44 ;  5  Vict.  sess.  2.  c.  28  ; 
S0&21  Vict.  c.  3. 


Unfortunately,  the  state  of  things  here  de- 
scribed is  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  County 
of  Limerick  t(»  an  alarming  extent.  The  first 
provision  of  that  Statute  is  that  which  ivhites  to 
appearing  in  arms.    It  enacts . — 

"That  if  any  person,  or  persons,  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  March,  1776,  being  armed  with 
any  fire-arms,  firelock,  pistol,  or  any  ofiensive 
weapon  or  weapons  whatsoever,  or  having  his, 
her,  or  their  face  or  faces,  body  or  bodies,  dis- 
guised in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or  wearing 
any  particular  badge,  dress,  or  uniform,  not 
usually  worn  by  him,  her,  or  them,  upon  his, 
her,  or  their  lawful  occasions,  or  assuming  anj 
particular  name  or  denomination  not  usually 
assumed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  upon  these 
lawful  occasions,  shall  rise,  assemble,  or  appear 
by  day  or  night,  to  the  terror  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor." 

Tou  may  obser^'e,  this  makes  the  appearing  in 
arms,  to  the  terror  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  a 
very  serious  misdemeanor. 

But  I  now  call  your  attention,  in  connection 
with  this,  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act, 
which  I  have  before  adverted  to.  Ifou  will  find 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  declared  the 
County  of  Limerick  to  be  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions, no  person,  except  he  comes  within  ita 
exemptions,  or  unless  he  have  a  licence,  can 
either  have  or  carry  arms,  although  he  his  or 
carries  them  without  doing  violence  or  creating 
terror.  The  law,  therefore,  in  this  county  now 
is,  that  any,  but  persons  licensed  or  exempted, 
having  or  carrying  arms,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  liable  to  be  imprisoned  foit  two 
years. 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  another 
provision  of  the  same  code,  by  which  you  will 
find  various  offences,  of  all  which  we  find  ex- 
amples in  the  calendar,  all  punishable  by  trans- 
portation, fine  and  imprisonment.  I  need  not 
detail  them:  it  is  plain  they  are  offences  of  a 
most  serious  character,  and  which  may  call  for 
the  infiintion  of  a  heavy  punishment. 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  common  law 
p:^uliarly  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  county  ;  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  crime 
of  being  accessory  before  the  fact: — "An 
accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who,  being 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed,  doth 
yet,  however,  counsel,  or  command,  or  abet 
another  to  commit  a  crime  ;  and  it  seems  that 
those  who,  by  hire,  command,  counsel,  or  con- 
spiracy, and  those  who  by  showing  an  express 
likinjf,  approbation,  or  assent  to  another's 
felonious  design  of  committing  a  felony,  abet  and 
encourage  him  to  commit  it,  but  are  so  far 
absent  when  he  actually  commits  it,  that  he 
could  not  be  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  any 
immediate  help  or  assistance  from  them,  ars 
accessories  before  the  fact."  You  see  how 
general  this  definition  is,  and  how  dearly 
adapted  to  involve,  as  accessories,  all  who  aid  in 
devising  the  perpetration  of  crime.  Bat,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  is  an  Act  in  ibroe  ia 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  murder,  which  nuikes  s 
person  who  conspires  with  another  to  have  a 
murder  committed,  guilty  of  a  capital  offence, 
and  liable  to  the  pimiahment  of  death,  even  al- 
though the  murder  be  not  aotnaUy  perpetrated. 
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This  is  an  Act  passed  in  the  10th  Geo.  4.  e.  84.; 
and  the  8th  section  enacts,  *'  That  all  persons 
conspiring,  confederating,  and  agreemi^  to 
roorder  any  person,  shall  he  gnilt}'  of  felony, 
and  heing  conyicted  thereof,  shall  snffier  death 
as  felons." 

Although  the  law  of  England  is,  that  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  of  murdifr  can  only  be 
convicted  if  the  crime  be  committed,  in  Ireland 
the  mere  conspiring  to  commit  murder,  or 
soliciting  its  commissiion,  is  a  capital  felony, 
whether  the  murder  be  committed  or  not. 

I  would  next  direct  your  attention  to  an  im- 
portant proTision  of  an  Act  (50  Geo.  8.  c.  102. 
s.  7)  which  enacts — "That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland 
to  arrest  and  bring  before  him,  or  cause  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  him,  any  stranger 
sojourning  or  wandering,  and  to  examine  him  or 
her  on  oath  respecting  his  or  her  place  of 
abode — the  place  from  whnice  he  or  she  came — 
his  or  her  manner  of  liyelihood,  and  his  or  her 
object  or  motive  for  remaining  or  coming  into 
the  county,  city  or  town  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  be  found;  and  unless  he  or  she  shall 
answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  magistrate,  or 
produce  suflBcient  security  for  his  or  her  good 
behaviour,  such  magistrate  shall  commit  him  or 
her  to  gaol,  or  the  house  of  correction,  there  to 
remain  until  he  or  she  shall  find  security  as 
aforesaid,  or  until  he  or  she  be  discharged  by 
such  magistrate." 

The  power  thus  created  may  be  used  with 
most  beneficial  effect :  for  you  know  it  is 
quite  a  common  practice  to  cause  crimes  to  be 
committed  by  strangers  hired  and  introdueed 
from  another  part  of  the  country.  The  power 
is  of  a  mobt  salutary  character,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  salutary  effects,  and  it 
ought  not  to  remain  unexercised.  Considering 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  now  prevalent,  its 
exercise  may  be  attended  with  great  advantage 
as  a  means  of  prevention. 

It  is  important  that  I  should  advert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to  riots,  and 
unlawful  and  tumultuous  asaemblies  ;  and  the 
more  piirticularly  so,  because  I  understand  an 
opinion  has  gone  abroad  that  the  interference  of 
magistrates  ought  not  to  take  place  until  after 
the  Biot  Act  has  been  read,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  from  that  time.  This  is  the  greatest 
mutake.  No  doubt,  the  several  penal  conse- 
quences attendant  on  the  omisnion  to  disperse 
will  not  be  incurred  until  after  the  Riot  Act  has 
been  read,  and  a  certain  Ispse  of  time;  but 
an  unlawful,  riotous  and  tomultnous  assembly 
ahoald  not  be  allowed  by  a  magistrate  to  con- 
tinue one  moment ;  and  the  error  I  advert  to 
must  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of,  or  inatten- 
tion to,  the  clause  of  the  Act  27  Geo.  8  c.  15. 
which  provides,  "  That  if  any  persons,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously  and  tumult uously  assembled,  to  the 
disiurbanoe  of  the  public  peace,  and  being  re- 
quired or  commanded,  in  the  King*s  name,  by 
any  one  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  eonn^,  or  his 
Under-sherUr,  or  by  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Bailiff 
or  Bailifb,  or  other  head  Officer  or  Jostiee  of 
the  Peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  where 


any  sueh  rising  or  assembly  shall  be,  by  pro- 
clamation to  he  made  in  the  King*s  name,  in 
the  form  hereinafter  directed,  to  disperse,  nhall, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstand- 
ing such  proclamation,  imlawfuUy,  riotounly  and 
tunmltuonsly  remain  or  continue  together  a^ 
aforesaid  for  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such 
procKmation  made  as  aforesaid ;  then  such  con- 
tinuing together  as  aforesaid,  to  tbe  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  after  such  proclamation  made  as 
aforesaid,  slmll  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the 
offenders  therein,  being  by  due  course  of  law 
thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and 
shall  su^r  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clei|7." 

This  Act  IS  in  full  force,  nnd  applies  not 
simply  to  the  case  of  riots,  but  to  all  unlawful 
and  tumuUuuus  assemblies ;  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  inngistrate  not  to  delay  his  power  of  ap- 
prehending rioters,  even  although  the  Riot  Act 
maj  not  have  been  read,  nor  an  hour  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  Riot 
Act. 

There  is  another  provi«ion,  of  a  protective 
character,  which  deserves  your  attention.  By  a 
clause  ia  the  Whiteb<*y  Act,  15  &  16  Geo.  8. 
c.  21.  s.  6,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  every  Justice,  Stc.,  taking 
with  them  the  necessary  assistance,  and  they 
are  thereby  empowered,  to  c(»minand  all  the 
Queen's  subjects  of  age  and  ability  to  be  assist- 
ing to  apprehend,  disperse,  resist,  and  oppose  all 
persons  engaged  in  Whiteboy  outrages.  The 
breach  of  this  Act,  in  refusing  or  omitting  to 
give  the  assistance  required,  is  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  now  by  the  16th  section  of  the  late  Act,  all 
male  persons  between  the  a^e  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  ate  in  case  of  murder,  bound,  when 
required  by  a  Magistrate  or  Peace-officer,  to  join 
in  the  search  and  pursuit  of  the  person  charged, 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  apprehend  him.  In 
cane  of  refusal  or  neglect,  the  person  so  called 
on  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  with  hard 
labour. 

1'here  is  one  other  provision  of  the  late 
statute,  which  it  is  of  importance  should  be 
generally  known:  it  is  the  8tli  section,  which 
enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  into  any 
barony  or  district  an  additional  Police  force,  the 
expense  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  landholders  of  that  locality,  and 
levied  as  ^and-jory  cess;  so  that  the  tenants 
and  occupiers  themselves  become  exclusively 
Ituble  for  the  charge  of  this  additional  force,  if, 
unfortunately,  in  that  locality  an  additional 
force  should  become  necessary. 

Thursday,  January  6th. 

The  following  observations  of  the  learned 
judges  in  passing  sentence  describe  the  results 
of  the  Commission : 

WUliam  Ryan  lieiiig  placed  at  the  bar  and 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence  of  denth 
and  execution  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
said — *'  lliat  he  had  never  been  arrested  for  a 
gun  or  pistol ;  that  he  always  laboured  to  get 
his  bread  honestly;  that  his  prosecutors  were 
peijured— that  they  were  black  and  false  per- 
jurers I  and  that  he  was  innocent :  and  his  only 
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reqaest  was  that  he  should  be  buried  with  his 
parents." 

PiGOT,  C.B. :  William  Ryan,  if  any  thing  could 
increase  the  horror  of  the  dreadful  soene  which, 
so  far  as  regards  you,  is  coming  towards  its  close, 
it  is  the  hearing  of  those  words  which  you  have 
just  suffered  to  fall  from  your  lips.  After  an 
investigation  as  full,  as  patient  and  as  complete 
as  was  ever  presented  to  the  connderation  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  you  have,  upon  evidence  of  the 
dearest  character,  by  a  jury,  impressed  with 
conviction  unclouded  by  a  doubt,  been  found 
guilty  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  wilful  murder. 
A  man  in  your  own  clasR  of  life,  a  farmer,  rest- 
ing from  the  labours  of  the  day,  sits  in  his 
cottage  surrounded  by  his  family,  near  to  his 
hearl£.  S»ome  of  that  family  are  seated  near 
him — ^his  nephew,  a  boy,  on  one  side — his  niece, 
a  girl  of  early  age,  on  the  other^-his  children 
in  the  room ;  his  wife,  their  mother,  occupied 
in  a  little  office  of  motherly  attention,  washing 
the  feet  of  one  of  their  infants,  preparatory  to 
putting  them  to  bed.  While  this  man  was 
sitting  in  his  chair,  in  that  scene  of  peace,  yon 
entered  his  dwelling  with  a  blunderbuss  charged 
with  eleven  balls,  you  approached  him,  you 
placed  the  weapon  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
back,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, you  shot  him  dead  I  You  saw  before  you 
the  boy — ^for  he  saw  you  —who  knew  you  and 
identified  you.  That  hoy  was  in  the  direction 
in  which  you  fired,  and  you  therefore  incurred 
the  risk  of  a  double  mutder.  You  nearly  per- 
]»etrated  it,  for  some  of  the  balls  which  passed 
through  the  body  of  your  victim  reached  the 
boy  and  inflicted  wounds  upon  his  pi'rson. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
on  which  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  forbear 
from  observing.  It  was  characterised  by  cir- 
cumstances of  daring  and  audacity  seldom  ex- 
hibited, even  in  the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime 
as  this.  It  was  committed  on  the  22nd  of 
September.  Upon  the  17th,  but  fire  days 
before,  you  had  attempted  the  commission  of  a 
similar  crime ;  you  attempted  the  life  of  the 
brother  of  the  man  whom  on  that  evening  yon 
succeeded  in  slaying.  You  were  attempting  to 
escape  from  justice.  You  knew,  you  must  have 
known,  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  in  pur- 
suit of  jou.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
residence,  near  to  the  scene  of  that  former  out- 
rage, in  which  you  wounded,  but  fortunately 
did  not  kill,  yonr  intended  victim ;  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening,  with  the  officers  of  justice 
in  pursuit  of  you,  you  entered  a  dwelling  in 
which  resided  a  number  of  persons  to  v^om 
you  were  known,  and  there  you  committed  the 
deed,  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  What 
could  have  encouraged  you  so  to  perpetrate 
that  deed  ? 

The  same  day,  Biackburitb,  L.O.J.,  sen- 
tenced William  Frewen  for  harbouring  a  felon 
(^Rj/an,  see  sentence  above). 

William  Fretoenf  the  crime  of  which  you 
have  been  convicted  may  be  considered  in  a  great 
degree  the  main  source  of  all  the  frigntful 
oalamiticB  with  which  this  unfortunate  country 
is  visited.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  sulject, 
to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power,  to  aid  in  the 
wceontion  of  the  law :  in  so  fiir  as  he  omits  to 


give  that  asdstanoe  he  is  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  that  duty,  and  an  abandonment  of  his  own 
best  interests ;  for  the  law  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
rights,  our  only  security  for  life  and  property : 
and  those  who,  like  you,  without  directly  violat- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  law  themselves,  enable 
others  to  do  so  with  success,  are,  in  effect,  very 
little  in  point  of  ^ilt  inferior  to  those  by  whose 
instrumentality  life  and  property  are  directly 
assailed.  It  is,  I  have  said,  the  duty  of  ev(*jy 
loyal  subject  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  But  in  your  case  there  were 
other  reasons,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nat'ire 
and  of  Grod,  which  should  have  led  you  to 
pursue  a  course  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
you  adopte«1.  Murder  is  a  crime  from  which 
humanity  recoils,  and  is  at  variance  with  the 
laws  both  T>f  God  and  of  man.  When,  regardless 
of  all  these  obligations  and  feelings,  a  man 
lends  himself  to  support  and  assist  the  mur- 
derer in  his  guilt,  it  is  a  spectacle  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  a 
rational  being  and  of  a  loyal  subject  You  have 
screened  and  protected  a  murderer,  and  sneh  a 
murderer!  a  man  who  slew  the  fiither  of  a 
family  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children — 
a  murder  so  barbarous  and  brutal  that  it  is  im» 
posnible  not  to  shudder  at  the  mention  of  it! 

As  this  perhaps  is  the  first  case  in  whieh  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  has  been  cnnvicted,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  lenient  coarse,  so 
as  if  possible  to  reform  the  offender,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  his  punishment  an  example 
to  others ;  but  there  are  no  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  your  case.  You  screened  Ryan 
knowing  him  to  be  a  murderer.  Ton  withdrew 
him  from  the  power  of  the  law,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  option  or  discretion,  and  are  bound 
to  inflict  upon  you  the  utmost  punishment  the 
law  allows. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  yonr  natual  life. 

January  7. 

PiooT,  C.B.,  in  sentencing  Andrew  lUa  for 
murder,  observed : 

It  appears  that  a  person  named  Nooium  had 
acquired,  under  one  of  the  Courts  administeriiig 
property  in  this  country,  some  interest  in 
ground,  of  which  you  and  your  loamily  claimed 
possession.  Some  time  before  the  day  of  the 
perpetration  of  this  atrocious  deed,  he  had  ac- 
quired that  possession.  Yon  had  a  brother, 
more  advanced  in  years  than  yourself ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  plain,  that  with  that  brother  yoa 
formed  the  deliberate  pkm  of  watching  this  un- 
fortunate man— of  waylaying  him,  and  taking 
away  his  life — ^in  revenge  for  his  having  been 
a  contractor  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  ror  the 
fhrm,  or  part  of  it,  to  which  yon  stod  yonr 
family  laid  claim.  On  the  publio  road,  in  the 
open  day,  Noonan  and  the  deceased  were 
travelling  upon  their  lawful  business.  It  ap. 
pears  that  Notman  was  armed ;  that  he  carried 
a  gun,  for  some  purpose  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer^and  I  only  mention  the  fact  in 
order  to  show  how  this  transaction  ladieMes  the 
daring  and  audaoity  thatt  accompanied  tlw  deed. 
You  watohed  for  them  inside  ^  fence  of  ths 
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public  road ;  and,  as  tbej  passed,  yon,  armed 
with  two  pistols  (your  brother  being  armed 
with  one),  discharged  one  of  the  weapons  you 
held  towards  the  two  men  who  were  walking 
together  on  the  public  road,  and  you  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  Murphy,  which  almost  immediately 
caused  his  death.  From  all  that  transpired  on 
the  trial,  it  would  appear  that  your  purpose  was 
to  inflict  death  upon  that  Noonan,  whose  life 
has  been  spared  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
witness  against  you,  on  the  trial  that  has  coded 
in  your  conviction.  But  your  aim  missed,  if  it 
was  directed  against  him,  and  the  crime  which 
you  have  perpetrated  was  the  murder  of  a 
man  who  appears  never  to  have  offended  you 
— never  to  have  dooe  apy  act  which  could  have 
caused  a  motive  of  hostility,  or  sentiment  of 
hatred  in  your  breast.  That  man,  innocent 
towards  yoa,  you  have  deprived  of  life,  in  an 
attempt  probably  made  to  inflict  death  upon 
another  I  You  and  your  brother  waited  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  deed ;  and  if  Noonan 
had  not  been  in  possession  of  the  gun,  which 
was  lent  to  him  by  your  victim,  you  would  pro- 
bably have  committed  a  second  murder,  and 
both  might,  up  to  this  moment,  have  passed 
unpunished. 

Monday,  January  10. 

The  following  prisoners,  who  had  been  con- 
victed during  the  Commission,  were  brought  up 
for  sentence :  — 

John  Farrell,  Michael  Looney^  Daniel 
Looney,  Michael  Madigan,  Jeremiah  Garoan, 
Patrick  Gleeaony  Thomas  Frawley,  Patrick 
Bichardsony  Maurice  Darcy,  Michael  Kennedy, 
John  Cannery,  John  Coliine,  Denis  Flynn, 
Thomas  Hickey^  James  0*DonneU,  John 
O^Donnell,  Lawrence  O^Donnell,  William 
Slattery,  Cornelius  Tracy,  Patrick  Ahem, 
James  Healy,  Michael  Gleeson,  John  Walsh, 
Michael  Falvey,  David  Conndl,  John  Bottrke, 
Thomas  Hire,  Cornelius  Dea,  Thomas  Walsh, 
Daniel  Noonan,  Michael  Collins  and  William 
Duggan  were  then  placed  at  the  bar,  and — 

Blackburkb,  LC.J.:  What  a  spectacle  to 
witness  in  a  civilise^l  and  Christian  country! 
There  are  new  more  than  fifteen  human  beings, 
all  of  whom,  in  mercy  to  the  peaceable  and  well 
disposed,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  their 
friends  and  native  land;  and  will  your  com- 
|ianions  in  guilt  go  on  and  face  the  same  danger? 
Will  they,  unmoved  by  your  fate,  rush  into 
crime  again — blind  to  their  own  interest,  again 
oppose  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  law — 
again  incur  its  terrors  and  punishment  ?  Oh  I 
you  should  have  a  warning  voice  for  them.  It 
is  not  from  my  lips  the  most  forcible  language 
of  admonition  should  come.  From  the  place  in 
which  you  stand  now,  you  should  warn  the  par- 
ticipators in  your  crimes  to  beware  of  your  fate, 
and  to  be  assured  if  they  do  not,  your  fate  must 
be  theirs. 

With  what  hope  are  these  evil  designs  entered 
oo,  and  those  evil  practices  continued  ?  Does 
this  Special  Commission  prove  that  the  law  has 
lost  its  vigour  ? — that  the  oflieers  and  ministers 
of  justice,  false  to  their  trust,  wink  at  the  escape 
of  criminals,  and  decline  to  do  their  duty? 
Brery  case  which  wan  tried  tinee  it  oonmieneed 


proves  that  criminals  cannot  hope  for  impnnity. 
The  jurors  have  discharged  their  duty  ably  and 
firmly ;  a  more  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  jurors  was  never  exhibited ;  and  it  is 
from  laws  so  administered  and  executed  that 
this  desperate  banditti  hope  to  escape  ?  Is  it 
against  the  authority  of  the  law  so  administered 
that  they  expect  to  rear  the  dominion  of  con- 
fusion and  crime  ? 

Has  nothing  occurred  within  a  short  time  to 
diminish  their  hope  of  success,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief?  An  Act 
has  been  passed,  making  those  who  are  not 
privileged,  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  for 
having  arms  in  their  possession.  This  Act,  by 
disarming,  will  disable  the  population  of  the 
country  m>m  committing  those  horrid  crimes  ; 
and  from  my  own  experience  I  can  say,  that  as 
fire-arms  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  houses  by  un- 
privileged persons—for  the  police  search  all 
suspected  habitations — they  will  be  rendered 
totally  unserviceable  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them. 
Has  nothing  else  occurred  to  diminish  the  hopes 
of  security,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  this 
armed  banditti  ?  Has  not  the  case  of  WilUam 
Bremen,  condemned  to  transportation  for  life, 
for  having  harboured  William  By  an  (^Puck^, 
who  was  convicted  of  a  harbanms  murder, 
proved  how  much  the  power  of  doing  mischief 
has  been  diminished  ?  The  power  of  this  illegal 
confederacy  has  been  founded  on  terror ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  fear,  the  fitrmers  of 
the  country  have  repeatedly  been  forced  in- 
voluntarily to  receive  and  harbour  felous  and 
criminals  such  as  you — perhaps  they  acted  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  but  whether  that  be  so  or 
not,  the  law  is  no  longer  doubtful ;  its  power 
has  been  asserted  and  proved  by  the  conviction 
of  William  Frewen,  and  no  man  can  now  pre  • 
tend  to  be  ignorant  of  it  Where,  ^en,  can  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  find  repose  or  security  ? 
Without  protection,  how  can  criminals  hope  to 
escape  from  juittice  ? 

John  Farrell,  you  are  one  of  a  party  of  eight 
persons,  who,  at  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  month  of  November,  armed, 
afsailed  the  dwelling-house  of  Richard  Bark- 
man.  Your  operations  were  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show,  that  this  could  not  have  been 
your  first  offence.  Tour  party  was  divided, 
they  were  prepared  to  guard  themselves  from 
interruption ;  they  put  sentinels  on  the  master 
of  the  house,  in  whose  service  yon,  John 
Farrell,  were  actually  earning  your  bread.  We 
can  find  no  mitigating  circumstances  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  crime  of  which  you 
have  been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  is,  that  you  be  transported  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  next  case  in  order,  is  one  in  which  no 
less  than  six  persons  icere  engaged;  and  I 
solemnly  declare  that  on  the  perusal  of  the 
evidence,  I  can  scarcely  concei've  any  thing 
more  iM&rbarous  in  the  most  barbarous  of  times. 
A  party  of  six  persons,  consisting  of  Michaei 
Locney,  Patrick  GUes^n,  Jeremiah  Garvan, 
Daniel  Loaney,  Michael  Madigasip  and 
Thwnae  Frawley,  attaoked  the  hoate  of  Beger 
Molonyf  and  the   nnaxBinpled  hmtality  with 
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whioh  his  danghter  wm  tretted  would  move  the 
heart  of  any  man,  however  insi^Dsible.  There 
was  scarcely  an  act  of  barharoas  and  nnmanly 
Tioleoce  which  she  did  not  saffer  from  you. 
The  house  was  broken  into  at  the  dead  of  the 
night  by  yon  and  others,  all  armed;  you 
drag^irod  the  unfortunate  girl  from  her  bed  $  you 
carried  her  for  a  mile  or  two  across  the  country, 
over  dykes  and  ditches,  with  scarcely  enough 
of  clothing  for  the  purposes  of  decency  I  The 
jury  have,  at  the  instance  of  this  girl,  Catherine 
Molony,  recommended  to  mercy  one  of  that 
number,  Michael  Looney,  What  was  the  cir- 
euniistance  in  his  conduct  that  induced  her  thus 
to  tisk  for  mercy  for  him,  and  that  induced  the 
jury  to  give  etfect  to  her  wishes  ?  To  those  who 
have  not  heard  the  trial,  it  will  be  a  subject  of 
surprise  when  I  detail  in  what  it  consisted. 
This  unfortunate  girl  having  been  dragged  from 
her  bed,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  her  feet 
being  lacerated  and  bleeding,  these  brutes  had 
the  tuiditional  barbarity  to  compel  her  to  walk 
in  her  naked  feet  along  a  road  newly  prepared 
with  broken  stones;  one  alone,  Mtchael 
Looney,  interposed  to  save  her  from  this  in- 
human infliction,  and  carried  her  on  bin  back ; 
but  he  did  not  restore  her  to  her  parents  and 
friends ;  all  he  did  consisted  in  saving  her — but 
he  did  save  her  from  cruelty  and  torture.  It  is 
alwa3S  of  importance,  if  it  can  be  done,  to 
attend  to  the  recommendation  of  a  jury,  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  allow  it.  At  the  instaace 
of  the  prosecutrix,  the  jury  have  recommended 
you,  Michael  Looney,  to  mercy,  and  we  have, 
after  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  yielded  to 
that  recommendation ;  but  I  fear  in  so  doing, 
we  have  incurred  a  serious  responsibility :  but 
if  we  have  erred,  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
mercy.  Ihe  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  all 
of  you,  with  the  exception  of  Michael  Looney, 
be  tracsported  for  fourteen  years — and  you, 
Michael   Looney,  are  to    be    imprissned  for 

twelve  months 

Thomas  Hichey — ^There  is  no  case  in  which 
we  have  had  more  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is 
right  to  be  done.  The  facts  are  few.  With 
respect  to  your  guilt  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, when  I  state  the  crime  for  which  you 
have  been  convicted.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  with  a  loaded  pistol,  you  approached  a 
house  and  discharged  your  pistol  into  it.  It 
does  not  distinctly  appear  with  what  that  pistol 
was  loaded,  but  Michael  McCarthy  says  there 
were  marks  in  the  wall  of  it  having  been  struck 
by  shot.  His  daughter  recognised  you  and 
pursued  you,  she  was  followed  in  that  pursuit 
by  her  father  and  her  brother-in-law ;  but  before 
they  had  come  to  her  assistance,  she  had  seised 
you  by  the  throat  and  brought  you  to  the  earth ; 
you  were  then  seised  by  her  father  and  brother, 
who  tied  you  with  a  hay  rope,  and  in  that 
condition  delivered  you  over  to  the  police. 
This  case  is  deserving  of  peculiar  observation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  render  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  coarage  and  heroism  of  that 
youug  girl— a  tribute  due  by  anv  manly  heart 
to  real  fbrtltude  ^>  fortitude  exhibited  in  the 
resistance  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Bat 
there  is  another  respect  in  which  she  is  entitled 
to  tile  gimtitode  of  her  oountry.    In  what  I  am 


about  to  say,  I  allude  not  to  any  particular  in- 
dividual, or  any  particular  district ;  I  speak  of 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  which 
is  pervaded  by  this  moral  pestilence,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  uncbeckfd  and  unin- 
terrupted: I  would  ask,  if  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  this  young  girl  was  prevalent  in  other 
ranks  and  other  classes  is  it  poesible  that  we 
should  see  our  country  degraried  and  disgraced 
as  it  is  ?  This  girl  has  proved  a  noble  example 
of  self-reliance,  which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of 
independence  of  character  and  conduct.  Are 
there  none  who  in  her  conduct  will  read  their 
own  censure  and  rebuke  ?  are  there  not  man^, 
who  ought  to  be  the  preservers  of  the  public 
peace,  who  will  not  venture  to  compare  theirs 
with  the  conduct  of  that  heroic  girl  ?  She 
showed  the  irresistible  power  of  seU-reliance 
when  she  prostrated  you  to  the  earth,  and  at  the 
tame  moment  that  she  achievetl  protection  of 
herself  and  her  family,  performed  that  which  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  subject  to  the  State.  It  is 
really  consoling  to  find,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
moral  gloom  that  surrounds  us,  that  tliere  exists 
a  feeling  and  principle  amongst  even  the 
humbler  classes  of  our  population,  that  may 
work  out  the  redemprion  of  the  country.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court,  which  I  am  about  to  pass 
upon  you,  I  am  sure  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
severity  ;  if  at  all,  we  err  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
It  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
kept  to  hard  labour  every  alternate  month.  If 
we  had  any  evidence  that  you  had  the 
slightest  iuteation  of  doing  damage  by  the 
firing  of  that  shot,  we  should  have  transported 
you. 

Tuesday,  January  11. 

John  Renehan  was  then  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
asked  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  what  he  had 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and  execntioa 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  him  ?  The 
prisoner  denied  his  guilt. 
PiooT,  CA,,  in  passim;  sentence:  — 
John  Renehan,  you  liave  been  found  guilty 
of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  wilful  murder  of 
John  M*Eniry.  I  am  glad  that  a  short  interval 
has  elaps^  since  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  compose  my  own 
thoughts  from  the  impression  which  the  recital 
of  the  evidence  of  yesterday's  trial  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  any  person  possessing  a 
particle  of  humanity.  A  murder  more  atrocious 
in  its  character,  and  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances of  more  frightftil,  barbarous  and  savage 
cruelty,  has  seldom  been  made  the  subject  of 
invesupation  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  farmer, 
with  his  family,  had  gone  to  his  repose :  in  the 
dead  of  night  liis  house  is  assayed ;  he  and  his 
family  are  awakened  from  their  slumber,  and 
an  armed  banditti  appear  outride  his  dwelling ; 
he  fircM ;  being  possessed  of  fire-arms,  he  makes 
an  effort  to  repel  them.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  those  who  were  his  asNulants  were 
injured  by  the  eftort  which  he  made  for  his 
protection.  Some  of  the  party  enter,  admit  the 
rest,  and  they  proceed  at  once  to  search  the 
dwelling.  They  ask  for  money,  and  they  get 
it ;  they  ask  for  more,  and  it  is  given  to  them ; 
they  aak  for  more  ttiU,  and  they  receive  as 
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much  as  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  man  (who  it 
himself  concealed  by  some  efforts  of  himself 
and  other  members  of  his  family)  is  able  to 
give.  They  ask  for  the  arms  that  are  in  the 
hoQse:  they  procure  them,  and  hairing  taken 
away  the  means  of  defence,  they  search  for  his 
person.  He  is  found ;  and  as  if  to  expose,  by 
express  indication,  the  fell  purpose  of  those 
fiends  in  human  shape,  by  whom  this  deed  of 
atrocity  is  perpetrated — as  if  to  show  a  rivalry 
amongst  them  in  wickedness,  the  man  who 
finds  him  says,  "  Give  me  the  blunderbuss,  let 
roe  shoot  him,  'tis  I  that  jg^t  him ! "  He  is 
dragged  from  the  place  of  his  concealment  out^ 
side  his  dwelling  door ;  he  is  beaten ;  he  fiies 
back  for  refuge  to  his  family ;  he  is  dragged  out 
again ;  the  door  is  closed,  and  while  the  inmates 
are  hushed,  by  the  terror  of  their  situation,  into 
silence,  they  hear  distinctly  each  successiye 
blow  which  the  unhappy  man  receives,  and  the 
moaning  that  follows  each  infliction.  The  door 
is  again  opened,  some  of  the  party  enter,  and 
you  are  one  of  them.  You  deliberately  call  for 
a  candle;  you  oblige  one  of  the  Inmates  (a 
female)  to  light  the  candle  for  you ;  you  load  a 
gun  in  the  presenoe  of  that  female  (one  of  the 
witnesses  produced  against  you),  and  you  retire 
with  the  loaded  gun  to  the  scene  in  which  your 
associates  are  perpetrating  this  outrage.  Shots 
are  fired,  and  the  party  retire.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  is  brought  in,  not  yet  dead — ^breath- 
ing, but  senseless ;  and  it  is  found  that  during 
the  period  in  which  he  was  subjected  to  this 
process  of  lingering  torture,  his  jaw  was  broken 
— his  head  was  frtustnred  in  two  places  :  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  produce  his  instant  death ! 
his  back-bone  was  broken  by  a  gun-shot 
wound — ^his  hip  was  perforated  by  anouier,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  dies,  presenting 
a  mangled  corpse:  any  one  of  those  injuries 
being  proved  on  evidence  as  sufficient  to  cause 
his  death.  When  he  was  brought  into  the 
house,  in  the  simple  but  expressive  language  of 
one  of  the  witnesses,  **  You  could  not  know 
him."  Good  God  !  if  one  of  the  brute  creation 
were  subjected  to  this  proocss  of  cruelty  and 
torture,  is  there  any  one  whose  heart  is  not 
steeled  against  every  feeling  of  humanity,  who 
would  not  recoil  from  the  deed  ? 

What  were  the  motives  that  led  to  the  per- 
petration of  this  murder?  We  are  lost  in 
astonishment  in  considering  the  dreadful  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime,  in  reference  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  cause.  Your  step-father,  with 
whom  you  lived,  was  in  possession  of  a  farm 
adjoining  that  occupied  by  M* Entry.  M'Eniry 
had  a  servant  youth  in  his  employment— a  young 
person  hardly  past  the  age  of  boyhood.  You 
impounded  one  of  his  catUe,  as  the  law  enabled 
you  to  do,  for  trespassing  on  your  step-father's 
ftom.  This  young  lad  went  to  you,  and  b^ged 
the  restoration  of  the  cattle,  xou  gave  them, 
but  you  had  some  animosity  to  the  boy ;  and 
you,  in  the  vigour  of  athletic  manhood,  armed 
with  a  stick,  a  weapon  that  might  have  been 
calculated  to  produce  death,  struck  him  a  blow 
which  felled  him  senseless  to  the  earth.  A 
person  of  your  strength,  who  has  so  acted 
against  a  person  of  his  youth  and  feebleness, 
might  well  be  expected  to  exert  it  in  the  com- 
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mission  of  a  worse  crime.  The  master  of  the 
boy  did  what  was  his  duty:  he  appealed  to  the 
law  to  protect  his  servant,  and  he  summoned 
you  before  the  bench  of  magistrates.  That  was 
his  offence  against  you.  When  you  were 
dragging  the  man  to  his  dwellinff-door,  where 
you  executed  the  deed  of  death,  he  asked  yoc, 
"  What  have  I  committed  ? "  and  one  of  ycu 
replied,  "  Remember  the  last  Court-day."  Such 
was  the  cause  for  the  perpetration  of  this 
dreadful  murder. 

The  Commission  was  adjourned  to  January 
20th,  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  Ennis  to  the 
Special  Commission  for  Clare.  The  judges 
having  returned  to  Limerick — 


Saturday,  January  22. 

James  Sheehan  and  James  Quane  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  on  being  asked  by  the 
Cierh  of  the  Crown  why  sentence  of  death  and 
execution  should  not  be  pronounced  against 
them : — 

James  Quane  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  he  was  innocent. 

The  other  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

PiooT,  C.B.,  in  passing  sentence: — 

James  Sheehan  and  James  Quane,  you  have 
been  found  ^ilty,  each  of  you  upon  a  separate 
trisl,  by  Junes  who  entertained  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  of  your  guilt,  of  the  crime  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  murder  of  Ralph  Hill.  That 
murder  was  committed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  and  daring.  It  appears  that 
you,  James  Sheehan,  were  the  servant,  and  that 
you,  James  Quane,  were  the  son  of  a  &rmer, 
holding  land  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of 
Limenck.  The  property  was  distrained,  accord- 
ing to  legal  right,  by  the  landlord.  It  was  ad- 
vertised according  to  law,  and  it  was  sold 
according  to  law.  Bidders  not  appearing  in 
sufficient  number,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  that  property,  which  was  the  pledge  for  rent 
due  by  contract  and  by  law,  it  was  bought  by 
the  bailiff  attending  on  die  psjrt  of  the  agent  who 
directed  the  distress.  Part  of  this  property  was 
removed,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  com 
stacked  in  a  haggard,  was  left  on  the  day  of 
the  sale,  there  being  five  keepers  placed  in 
custody  of  it,  the  intention  of  the  agent  being  to 
remove  it  into  Limerick  on  the  folfowing  morn- 
ing. Ralph  Hill  was  sent  with  another  person, 
to  conduct  the  proceeding  of  the  removal  of  this 
property.  He  went  with  a  number  of  cars  and 
carmen,  and  accompanied  by  a  person  named 
Flannery.  When  he  approached  the  home  the 
keepers  met  him ;  and  a  body  of,  1  believe, 
seven  persons  approached  the  house ;  and  when 
they  came  within  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  haggard,  three 
shots,  in  quick  succession,  were  fired  by  parties 
entrenched  within  that  haggard,  on  this  body  of 
seven  defenceless  men  I  ISill  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  first  discharge  ;  and  by  the  second, 
that  unfortunate  man  Tohin,  a  person  earning 
his  daily  hire,  received  a  desperate  wound,  the 
ball  passing  from  one  side  of  his  fiu;e  out 
through  the  other,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground^  after  receiving  that  most  grievous  injury. 
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Another  person  waa  wounded  in  the  head ;  and  ' 
after  this  outrage,  the  party  fled. 

This  outrage  was  committed  in  resistance  of  a 
clear  and  unquestionable  legal  right,  peaceably 
asserted.  It  was  committed  by  men  screened 
from  observation,  unattacked  themselves,  and 
dealing  death  among  a  large  number  r.f  defence- 
less men,  at  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning,  in  the 
middle  of  a  populous  country,  and  wiSiin  two 
miles  of  this  great  city,  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dant force  of  police,  and  garrisoned  by  soldiers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  crime  combining  in 
itself  so  much  of  the  character  of  lawless  daring 
and  of  utter  recklessness  of  human  life. 

Let  me  for  a  moment,  with  n  view  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  admonition  such  as  this  falls 
from  the  Bench  of  Justice,  suggest  a  question 
to  any  one  who  has  heard  the  proceedings  of 
this  Court,  or  who  has  learned  what  is  passing 
within  these  walls  —  any  engaged  in  these 
crimen,  or  sympathising  mth  Uie  perpetrators. 
Let  me  suggest  this  question: — What  has 
resulted  from  these  outrages,  or  from  similar 
outrages  committed  in  this  county?  At  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  murder 
IS  committed,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
from  taking  into  his  possession,  through  his 
servant,  what  was  his  undoubted  property.  It 
was  sold  and  bouffht  for  him,  and  the  law  made 
it  his.  By  ten  o  dock — ^the  time  has  been  ac- 
curately traced  in  the  evidence  before  us,  and  I 
refer  to  facts  and  dates  as  an  instructive  oom- 
ment  on  the  utter  abortiveness  of  this  proceed- 
ing to  effectuate  your  object — an  oyerpoweriog 
force  of  police  is  collected  in  the  spot,  the 
property  secured,  and  ultimately  brought  into 
Limerick.  And  what  more?  Before  half  an 
hour  Airther  elapsed,  you,  James  Sheehan,  were 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  you,  James  Quane, 
not  many  hours  afterwards,  made  amenable  to 
the  law.  TVo  months  have  passed  since  the 
commission  of  this  crime ;  its  object  has  been 
totally  defeated,  and  two  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  its  perpetration  now  stand  here  to  receive  the 
doom  of  death,  as  the  penalty  for  that  crime  1 

And  has  not  this  been  the  result  of  similar 
crimes  perpetrated  in  this  county  ?  They  have 
been  directed,  many  of  them,  to  control  the 
owners  of  property,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  law ;  they  have  been  applied,  many 
of  them,  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  they 
indicate  to  a  class  different  from  that  invaded 
by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hiilf  and  below  him  in 
property  and  position  —  they  indicate  to  the 
farmer  and  the  peasantry  in  this  country,  that  they 
are  suffering  under  tyranny  as  ruthless  as  any 
that  ever  yet  pressed  upon  a  population.  These 
crimes  have  multiplied,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Did  they  affect  any  of  their  intended 
purposes?  The  Government,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Law,  have  been  at  last  summoned  into 
exertion ;  they  have  proceeded,  not  rapidly,  but 
with  sure  and  steady  steps ;  the  perpetrators  of 
crime  have  been  brought  within  the  means  of 
prosecution;  witnesses  have  come  forward; 
prosecutors  were  ready,  aud  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  against  them  A  law  was  pusaed 
by  the  Legislature  to  disarm  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  proclaimed  district,  and  the  entire  of 
this  county  is  now  suffering  onder  the  infliction 


I  of  that  severe  series  of  laws,  the  Whiteboy 
code,  applied  to    this   eouutiT  heretofore    in 
I  periods  of  great  disorder.     This  Special  Com- 
mission has  been  issued,  and  multiplied  as  have 
-  been  the  examples  made  under  it,  none  is  more 
I  instructive  tlum  that  now  exhibited  before  as. 
;  Such  has  ever  been  the  result  of  these  crimes. 
I  Thdr  immediate  object  is  never  attained ;  their 
'  certain  result  has  been  to  raise  all  the  powers 
I  of  the  law,  and  to  assemble  the  entire  force  of 
!  the  State,  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
I  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.    In  doing  so,  the 
application  of  the  laws    themselvej    becomes 
different  from  what  at  periods  of  tranquillity  it 
would  be,  and  that   miJdness   and   clemency 
suited  to  a  period  of  order  must,  to  a  certain 
dej^ree,    be   abandoned.     In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  law  with  in- 
creased severity,  to  quell  by  its  terrors  this 
system  of  outrage  and  crime. 

Such  have  been  the  unhappy  results  brought 
upon  this  county  and  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing district  And  now,  when  we  leave  this 
county,  what  a  melancholy  spectacle  do  we 
present  to  its  inhabitants!  In  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  within 
eighteen  miles  of  each  other,  eleven  human 
beings  will  be  left  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for 
the  crime  of  murder.  Oh  I  if  any  thing  could 
awaken  the  unhappy  people  of  this  county, 
encaged  in  those  proceedmgs,  to  a  sense  not 
only  of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  fiUuity,  their 
insanity,  the  impossibility  that  they  can  erect 
violenee  and  outrage  on  the  ovorthrow  of  tbe 
law,  what  has  been  presented  to  them  in  the 
course  of  this  Special  Commission  ought  to 
effect  that.  Almost  every  case  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  brought  forward,  has  been 
proved  to  the  clearest  demonstration,  and  the 
convictions  have  been  followed  by  severe  and 
exemplary  punishment. 

Michael  Howard  was  also  sentenced  to  death 
for  murder. 

PiooT,  C.B. :  Yon  and  two  other  men  repaired 
to  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Philip  Hourigan. 
This  man  had  been  upon  some  former  occasion 
cruelly  attacked  by  some  of  your  associates  in 
this  crime,  and  several  others,  and  a  gross  and 
brutal  outrage  appexirs  to  have  been  committed 
on  him.  He  applied  to  the  law  for  justice,  and 
several  of  the  party  were  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  i  and,  in  revenge  for  this, 
you  and  the  two  persons  with  whom  you  became 
the  unhappy  associate,  repaired  to  that  man's 
house  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  morning. 
Some  police  were  stationed  in  his  house  from 
the  period  of  that  outrage,  in  order  to  afford 
him  protection  against  an  attack  he  appre- 
hended. In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  police 
force,  you  go  to  his  house,  and  the  two  men 
with  ^ou  enter  his  dwelling;  the  original  object 
of  their  search  was  not  within,  and  whom  do 
they  find  ? — They  find  his  daughter,  a  married 
woman,  sitting  at  the  fire,  and  her  aged  mother 
sitting  beside  ner.  Thej  find  a  young  man,  his 
son,  confined  to  bed  by  actual  illness  ;  they 
take  the  mother,  and  they  shoot  her  in  the 
presence  and  at  the  feet  of  her  daughter  I  They 
beat  the  mother  after  they  inflict  that  wound 
upon  her;  and  she  is  flung  across  the  fire- 
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breaduog,  not  de«d— to  buni  there!  After 
this  outrage,  thej  enter  the  room  in  which  tiie 
yoong  man  is  lying  sick,  and  thej  shoot  him 
deadl^The  danghter,  after  the  dreadful  oat- 
rage  oommitted  npon  her  mother,  endeayoored 
to  rush  from  the  dwelling.  She  was  met  by 
you  at  the  door,  and  turned  back  to  this  scene 
of  slaughter.  Upon  the  perpetration  of  these 
two  murders,  you  all  depart,  but  not  until  you 
had  been  first  identified  b^  the  unhappy  man 
whom  it  was  your  original  intention  to  slay,  and 
afterwards  by  a  witness  examined  upon  yoar 
triaL 

The  proceedings  at  the  Ennis  Special  Com- 
mission for  Clare,(a)  January  lS-19,  and  the 
Glonmel  Special  Commission  for  Tipperaiy,(6) 
were  of  a  similar  character. 

At  Ennis,  Patrick  Bgan  and  JantM  Hayes 
were  found  gmlty  of  murdering,  and  John  Orewe 
of  conspiring  to  murder  Mr.  WaUau,  a  land 
agent,  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  At  Glon- 
mel, John  Lonergan  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
dering William  Boe,  J.P.,  a  landlord ;  Nemy 
Cody  and  Philip  Cody  of  murderine  Edward 
Madden^  labourer;  Terence  Carbeye  of  mur- 
dering Patrick  Gleeson,  process-senrer ;  and 
Jokn,  Daly  of  assaulting  Rickard  Uniacke 
Bailey,  land  agent,  with  intent  to  murder.  The 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death. 

^Count  de  Wall's  Case.  February  14-16, 1848. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  CouncU  from 
an  award  of  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  in  France.  It  is 
reported  in  6  Moo.  P.  0. 216,  where  the  headnote 
is  as  follows :  — **  A  native-bom  Irishman,  a  British 
subject,  married  a  Frenchwoman  domiciled  in 
France.  They  resided  in  France  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
they  emigrated  to  Germany.  The  wife  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband  without  ever  having 
come  within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Held,  in  such  circumstances,  that  she  did  not 
by  her  mairiage  become  a  British  subject,  for 
that  while  she  remained  abroad  she  was  not 
within  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

<'  Held  also  that  the  statute  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  66. 
8.  16,  (c)  by  which  an  alien  woman  married  to 
a  natural-bom  subject  is  naturalised,  is  not  a 
declaratory  act. 

<*  By  the  common  law  of  England  an  alien 
woman  married  to  an  Englishman  is  not  entitled 
to  dower." 

The  Queen  against  Sharpe.  July  7,  1848. 
This  was  an  indictment  for  sedition,  nnlawfbl 
assembly,  and  riot,  arising  out  of  the  meeting 
at  Bonner's  Fields  (see  Reg.  v.  Williams 
above,  p.  781),  and  sentence  on  Sharpe  (above, 
p.  817),  tried  before  Wilde,  G.J.,  at  the  Gen- 
tral  Criminal  Court.  It  is  reported  in  8  Cox 
C.C.  288,  where  the  headnote  is  as  follows  :^ 
**  Blot. — If  persons  are  assembled  together  to 
the  number  of  three  or  more,  aud  speeches  are 
made  to  those  persons  with  a  view  to  excite  and 
inflame  them  to  acts  of  violence,  and  if  that 

(a)  See  Special  Report  by  John  Simpson 
Armstrong,  Dublin,  1848,  and  Ann.  Jieg,  1848, 
Chron.  p.  343. 

(6)  See  Ann.  Reg.  1848,  Chron.  p.  354. 

(c)  See  Manning's  Case,  1  Den.  C.  C.  467. 


same  meeting  is  so  connected,  in  point  of  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  subsequent  riot  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  sever  the  latter  from  the 
incitement  that  was  used,  those  who  incited 
are  guilty  of  riot,  although  not  present  when 
it  occurs." 

Say  and  Sele  Peerage  Claim,  1848.  Before 
the  Committee  for  Privileges.  Reported  in 
1  H.  L.  507,  where  the  headnote  is  as  follows  : 
*'  The  illegitimacy  of  a  child,  bom  of  a  married 
woman,  is  established  bevond  all  dispute  by  the 
evidence  of  her  living  m  aduhery  at  the  time 
when  the  child  was  be^Dtten,  and  of  her  husband 
residing  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  as  to 
make  access  impossible. 

**  Where  a  patent  of  peerage  cannot  be  found, 
entries  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
showing  the  limitations  of  the  peerage,  may  be 
referred  to  for  that  purpose;  or  an  examined 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  patent  will  be 
received." 

Crawford  and  Lindsay  Peerage  Claim,  1846 
— Aog.  11,  1848.  Before  the  Committee  for 
Privileges.  Reported  in  S  H.  L.  584,  where 
the  headnote  is  as  follows: — ^*'In  a  cLiim  to  an 
ancient  Scotch  dignity,  if  no  patent  or  other 
instrament  of  creation  can  be  produced,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  dignity  was  created  by 
patent  or  charter  limiting  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  actually  been  enjoyed.  And  if 
that  enjoyment  be  shown  to  have  been  confined 
to  heirs  male,  in  exclusion  of  nearer  female 
heirs,  the  dignity  must  be  held  to  be  a  male 
honoor  always  descendible  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  body  of  the  first  grantee. 

**  Ancient  documents  brooght  from  a  proper 
quarter  are,  in  the  absence  of  patents  or  Parliar 
mentary  records,  admissible  as  evidence  of  the 
creation  and  existence  of  peerages.  And  semble, 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  contemporaneous 
history  is  admissible  for  the  same  purpose. 

*'  An  ancient  patent  without  the  seal,  but  with 
the  attestation  thereof  duly  verified,  is  admissible 
evidence. 

*'  An  ancient  Scotch  dignity  might  before  the 
Union  be  conv^ed  by  Sie  possessor  together 
with  the  territory  thereto  annexed  to  another 
branch  of  the  family,  or  even  to  a  stranger,  with 
the  King's  authority,  or  it  might  be  resigned  to 
the  King,  to  be  regranted  by  a  new  patent,  with 
different  destinations,  and  with  its  old  pre- 
cedency." 

Perth  Peerage  Claim,  1846  —  August  11, 
1848.  Before  the  Committee  for  Privileges. 
Reported  in  2  H.  L.  865,  where  the  headnote 
is  as  follows: — *'  On  a  claim  to  a  Scotch  peerage, 
there  being  no  patent,  or  charter  of  creation,  or 
enrolment  thereof  discovered,  a  copy  of  an 
enrolment  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
and  the  King^s  sign  manual,  dated  in  February 
1605,  directing  the  commissioners  to  create 
James,  Lord  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  was 
received  and  held,  in  conjunction  with  subse- 
quent entries  in  the  Parliament  records,  to  be 
sufi&cient  proof  of  the  creation  of  the  earldom  of 
Perth. 

<<  In  the  absence  of  the  instrument  of  creation 
of  a  Scotch  peerage,  the  limitations  are  taken 
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from  luage  to  be  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs 
male  general. 

"  On  the  death  of  a  peer,  leaving  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  who  had  been  attainted,  the  peerage 
does  not  vest  in  him,  nor,  on  his  death,  in  the 
nearest  heir  male,  bnt  is  forfeited  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  a  peer  at  the  time  of  the  attainder. 

"A  peerage  limited  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
male  whomsoever  is  forfeitable  under  the  Act 
of26Hen.  8.  c.  18." 

Tlie  Queen  aaainst  M'JDoualL  Augnst  28, 
1848.  Peter  Murray  M'DouaU^  a  Chartist 
leader  and  member  of  the  Chartist  Executive, 
was  tried  before  Creeeweil,  J.,  at  Liverpool, 
for  uttering  seditious  w'ords,  and  attending 
an  unlawful  assembly  at  Ashton  on  Monday, 
July  10,  1848.  The  Attorney -General  (Sir 
John  Jervi$)t{a)  in  opening  the  case,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  delegate  of  the  town  of 
Ashton  at  the  Chartist  Natiomil  Assembly,  which 
had  assembled  in  London  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  an  itinerant  Chartist  orator ;  that  he 
attended  a  meeting  at  Ashton  on  July  10,  when 
the  police  were  refused  admission,  and  some  of 
the  people  attending  the  meeting  were  observed 
to  have  pikes  in  their  pockets ;  that  after  the 
meeting  there  was  a  procession  through  the 
town,  and  the  defendant  addressed  the  people 
from  the  window  of  a  public-house  as  follows  : 
"  I  advise  you  to  organise  and  form  yourselves 
into  divisions  and  sections,  and  to  practice  the 
same  drilling  and  manoBuvres  as  your  enemy, 
not  only  without  arms,  but  with  them.  Several 
regiments  have  already  revolted,  and  there  is  no 
fear  from  them.  In  one  night  the  whole  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Woolwich  have  revolted. 
There  is  a  committee  sittine  at  the  Horse 
Guards  of  men  belonging  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
to  consider  their  grievances,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  pamphlet  will  be  issued  acquainting  yon  with 
their  decision.  I  wish  the  Government  would 
call  upon  the  Militia,  but  they  dare  not,  for  then 
we  would  have  guns,  bayonets,  and  cartridges, 
and  then  we  would  let  them  see  ;  and  I  tell  you 
there  are  only  shout  10,000  disposable  troops, 
and  what  nre  they  to  five  millions  of  people  ? 
Before  the  harvest,  or  very  soon  after,  I  pro- 
mise you  that  you  shall  have  the  six  points  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  C.  P. 


the  Charter,  and  something  more.  Organixe, 
organiie,  organize  1 " 

In  cross-examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  above  speech,  Pollock  proposed  to  read 
several  sentences  iW>m  a  book,  and  send  the 
witness  out  of  the  court,  to  make  a  report  of 
them,  as  a  means  of  testing  his  ability  to  report. 

Cresbwbll,  J.  :  It  has  been  a  very  common 
test  in  cases  of  this  sort  to  read  a  sentence  to  a 
witness  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it ;  but  though  yon 
have  a  right  to  the  real  statement  of  the  witness, 
you  have  no  right  to  send  him  out  of  court. 

G,  F.  Pollock :  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the 
greatest  men  shut  up  a  person  in  a  room  to 
make  a  Jacquard  loom. 

Crbsbwbll,  J. :  Not  during  the  progress  of  a 
trial.    I  will  allow  you  to  do  what  I  have  said. 

Pollock  read  the  following  passage  to  the 
witness  :  '*  When  I  look  at  the  political  horizon 
at  the  present  moment,  it  appears  dark,  lower- 
ing ;  and  although  I  do  not  anticipate  anything 
like  what  alarms  the  mind  of  the  Attorney- 
General^  although  I  see  nothing  of  revolution 
and  anarchy  and  blood,  yet  I  can  see  approach- 
ing a  train  of  aggression  in  this  land  which  is 
calculated  to  level  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  few  remain- 
ing privileges  of  the  people  for  the  new  and 
arbitrary  ideas  of  centralizadou  copied  from  the 
despotic  governments  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Pnusia."  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
report  that  sentence  to  the  jury  r 

Cbesswbll,  J. :  I  give  you  permission  to  do  it 
if  you  can,  or  the  learned  counsel  himself. 

Pollock:  I  confess  my  inability.  That  is  a 
proof  of  the  difficulty.  Can  you  give  any  report 
of  the  general  purport  and  meaning  of  that 
speech  ?— No. 

Crssswsll,  J. :  You  might  extend  your  in- 
quiries to  other  parts  of  the  court  without  much 
more  satisfaction  as  to  the  meaning. 

The  Attorney-  General  tendered  certain  letter* 
found  on  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Serjeant  Wilkins  objected  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  offence  chained. 

Cbesswbll,  J.  (after  looking  at  them)  :  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  are  Intimate  evidence. 
I  think  that  they  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
course  which  the  defendant  was  pursuing  at  the 
time. 

Verdict,  Guilty.  The  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment 
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In  charging  the  grand  jury  at  the  Liverpool 
Winter  Assizes,  December  11,  1848»  Alder- 
ton,  B.,  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treason  Felonj  Act,  1848,  11  &  13  Vict  c.  12, 
as  follows: — 1  have  heen  informed  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  not  to 
remain  contented  with  the  Bills  at  present  before 
us,  but  that  thej  deem  it  their  dn^  to  make  a 
selection  as  to  some  of  those  persons,  and  to 
prefer  an  indictment  for  a  traitorous  felony 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Act  which  passed 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

The  8rd  Section  enacts  that  **  If  any  person 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  within  the 
United  Kinffdom  or  without  compass,  imagine, 
invent,  devise  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose 
our  most  gracious  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or 
successors,  from  the  style,  honour,  or  royal  name 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors,  within  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint 
to  compel  her  or  them  to  change  her  or  their 
measures  or  counsels  or  in  order  to  put  any  force 
or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or 
overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House  of  Par- 
liament or  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  to  invade 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  such  comjiassings, 
imaginations" — and  so  on — *'or  any  of  them 
shaU  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing 
any  printing  or  writing  or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,"  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and 
shall  be  liable  to  1^  transported  ^>r  life. 

Now  this  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  law — 
not  a  material  one  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence  excepting  in  one  particular,  to  which 
I  must  call  your  attention.  The  law  is  the 
same  as  it  was  before  for  the  purpose  of  treason, 
because  when  one  speaks  of  open  and  advised 
speaking — about  which,  as  I  understand,  much 
difficulty  was  made  in  another  place — I  appre- 
hend the  people  who  so  discussed  it  did  not ! 
attend  to  the  distinction  between  open  and 
advised  speaking  where  the  open  and  advised 
speaking  merely  contains  a  declaration  of  pre- 
vious intentions,  and  where  the  open  and  ad- 
vised speaking  consists  in  the  nature  of  an 
advice  and  incitement  to  others — the  latter 
beinff  a  clear  overt  act  of  treason  according  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  before,  the  former,  which  is 
probably  that  which  is  intended  by  this  Act, 
being  of  a  totally  different  nature,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  distinctly  what  was  in 
the  person's  mind  by  a  species  of  confession, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  intent  existing  in  the  mind. 

But  I  take  it  to  be  perfectly  dear  that  open 


(a)  See  above,  p.  M9fir 


and  advised  sp^iking  where  it  assumes  the 
nature  of  an  advice  and  incitement  to  others  is, 
and  always  was,  an  overt  act  of  high  treason, 
because  it  is  an  incitement  and  an  inducement 
to  others  to  do  acts  which  the  party  is  a  party 
to  doing  the  moment  they  are  done  by  the 
others,  and,  therefore,  I  apprehend  there  was 
no  reasonable  ground  for  the  distinction  which 
was  sought  to  be  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
that  which  I  refer  to,  introducing  a  species  of 
distinct  and  advised  confession  into  the  law 
which  was  not  there  before.  H  so,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  discussing  it  with  pro- 
priety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  principles  are  which 
are  to  govern  the  attempting  to  depose  the 
Sovereign  from  her  royal  authority,  and  what  is 
compaKsing  and  levying  war.  I  take  it  I  can- 
not do  better  than  express  it  thus:  Whenever 
you  undertake  by  means  of  force  and  violence 
to  carry  into  effect  any  public  and  general 
change  in  the  Government,  or  any  general 
purpose  pervading  the  whole  kingdom,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  a  purpose  which  applies  only 
to  a  particular  district  or  to  a  particular  object 
— the  one  is  of  the  nature  of  a  private  purpose 
and  the  other  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  or 
general  purpose—if  it  be  a  general  purpose  and 
be  enforced  by  force  and  violence,  and  if  it 
assume  the  nature  of  arming  or  drilling  or  the 
like,  all  these,  if  for  a  public  purpose,  become 
a  compassing  to  levy  war  ;  if  for  a  private  pur- 
pose, they  are  only  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy 
to  perform  a  riot.  That  is  the  distinction 
between  one  and  the  other.  Some  have  talked 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  "universal,"  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  has  an  object  which  is 
general  indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  with  a  reservation  of  some  par- 
ticular place  therefrom,  which  particular  place 
he  is  minded,  being  his  own  county,  not  to  dis- 
turb, it  has  been  said  that  that  is  not  a  universal 
purpose.  That  is  pure  nonsense.  The  matter 
to  be  distinguished  is  between  a  particular  and 
a  general  purpose— one  which  pervades  the 
whole  kingdom  without  being  defined,  the  other 
which  is  defined  within  the  limits  of  space,  or 
time,  or  object.  Therefore  it  does  not  require 
that  you  should  meet  with  military  array.  War 
may  be  carried  on  without  the  force  of  soldiery 
or  the  force  of  cannon,  or  meeting  in  the  wav  in 
which  war  is  carried  on  between  one  uncivilized 
or  civilised  nation  and  another.  It  means  force 
and  violence  and  a  meeting  of  people  together 
to  perform  a  general  purpose  by  force  and 
violence,  bearding,  so  to  speak,  the  monarchical 
authority  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  having  alone 
the  power  by  force  to  carry  measures  generally 
into  effect.  People  who  assume  to  themselves 
,  such  powers  whieh  belong  to  the  Crown  theoe- 
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fore  compass,  so  to  speak — and  according  to 
common  sense  surely  it  is  so — to  levy  war 
against  the  monarchical  authority  which  they 
defy,  and  which  they  use  force  in  order  to  com- 
pel it  to  comply  with  their  purposes. 

I  will  read  to  you  now  a  much  better  autho- 
rity than  my  own,  what  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  said  when  he  laid  down  this  as  the  law. 
It  expresses  it  much  more  coirectly  than  I 
could  do.  I  have,  however,  first  put  it  into  my 
own  language,  because  that  always  expresses  to 
oneself  more  clearly  that  which  is  one's  own 
mind  than  what  one  reads  from  the  language  of 
others: — 

"It  has  been  laid  down,"  says  Lord  Chief 
Justice  TiWa/,(a)  ''by  undoubted  authority, 
that  if  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled 
together,  wheUier  armed  with  military  weapons 
or  not,  endeavour,  by  dint  of  numbers  or 
superior  strength,  to  effect  any  object  or  matter 
purely  of  a  private  nature,  as  for  example  to 
prosecute  some  private  quarrel,  or  to  take 
revenge  for  some  private  injury,  to  destroy 
some  particular  enclosure,  or  to  remoye  some 
particular  nuisance,  or  generally  to  accomplish 
some  end  in  which  the  particular  parties  assem- 
bled together  had  any  private  interest,  such 
acts  ot  violence  and  aggression,  however  the 
authors  of  them  may  be  punishable,  as  for  a 
high  misdemeanor,  do  not  amount  to  a  levying 
of  war  within  the  Statute  of  Edw.  IIL  But 
every  insurrection  which  in  the  judgment  of 
law  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King, 
whether  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  or  government, 
or  to  remove  evil  oounseUors  from  about  him, 
all  such  risings  amount  to  a  levying  of  war 
within  the  Statute.  So  '  insurrections  to  throw 
down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  established 
law,  or  change  religion,  to  enhance  the  price  of 
all  hJk>ur,  or  to  open  all  prisons  '(6) — ^it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  they  do  not  mean  to  open  a 
particular  individual  prison  in  a  particular  indi- 
vidual district,  if  the  object  be  to  open  prisons 
generally — *  all  risings  in  order  to  e£fect  these 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern 
by  an  armed  force  are  in  construction  of  law 
High  Treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war, 
for  though  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the 
King,  they  are  against  his  Royal  Majesty,  and 
besides  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve 
all  the  bonds  of  society  and  to  destroy  all 
property  and  all  government  too,  by  numbers 
and  an  armed  force.  Insurrections  likewise  for 
redressing  national  grievances  or  for  the  refor- 
mation of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public 
nature,  and  in  which  the  insurgents  have  no 
special  interest,  risings  to  effect  these  ends  by 
force  and  numbers,  are  by  construction  of  law 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they 
are  levelled  at  the  King's  crown  and  royal 
dignity.' " 

That  is  what  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said, 
and  that  I  believe  to  be  very  dearly  the  law 
of  the  land.  Do  not  let  us  be  misled  by  the 
absurd  questions  which  have  been  put  on  this 

(a)  Charge  at  the  Monmouth  Special  Com- 
mission, 1889,  4  St.  Tr.  N.S.  9S. 
(6>  Fosi.  C.L.  aiO. 


subject,  for  all  things  may  be  brought  to  an 
absurdity  by  being  driven  to  an  extremity. 
People  pulling  down  all  bawdy  houses  was  one 
of  the  absurdities ;  but  the  principle  is  right,  only 
the  illustration  shows  rather  an  absuxd  case  in 
which  to  apply  the  law.  But  why  should  we 
apply  it  to  absurdities  when  the  principle  is 
clear?  The  principle  here  is  right  when  pro- 
perly exercised  and  according  to  sound  and 
useful  maxims  of  law. 

Now  we  are  to  say  what  is  deposing  the 
Queen  from  her  royal  dignity.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  general  conspiracy 
to  take  the  crown  off  the  Queen's  head.  If  you 
were  to  conspire  together  to  depose  her  from 
any  portion  of  her  kingdom,  that  would  be 
clearly  a  conspiracy,  a  compassing  and  depos- 
ing of  the  Queen.  If  any  of  you  were  to  pro- 
pose that  she  should  no  longer  remain  Queen  of 
Ireland  but  only  of  Kngland  and  Scotkuid,  that 
would  be  clearly  compassing  the  deposition  of 
the  Queen,  because  it  would  be  compassing  her 
deposition  from  part  of  her  dominions. 

Those  are  the  principles  to  which  your  atten- 
tion will  have  to  be  directed.  You  will  inquire, 
therefore,  when  the  case  comes  before  you, 
whether  the  evidence  satisfies  you  that  there 
was  a  public  object  in  view  sought  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  force,  by  the  uniting  of  armed 
persons  in  a  determined  and  violent  manner, 
and  whether  tlie  object  was  general,  pervading 
the  whole  kingdom,  or  particular,  pervading 
only  an  individiud  district.  If  it  was  to  pull  down 
miUs  at  Ashton  or  mills  at  Dukinfield,  or  at 
Hyde,  it  would  not  be  a  public  purpose,  it 
would  be  a  private  purpose,  a  riot,  a  conspiracy 
for  a  riot,  bat  not  that  which  you  will  have  laid 
before  you.  But  if  you  find  that  there  was  any 
intention  to  raise  a  universal  insurreetion 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  public  and  general  object, 
to  propose  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  country 
by  overawing  either  the  Queen  or  either  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  thein  do  oon- 
trary  to  that  which  in  their  calm  and  deliberate 
judgment  they  deemed  best  for  the  advantage 
of  all,  such  an  attempt,  if  carried  into  effect 
by  force,  if  carried  into  effect  by  a  large  num- 
ber by  violenoe,  by  arms,  by  union,  is  high 
treason  and  a  levying  of  war  against  the  Crown. 
You  will  therefore  see  whether  that  is  made 
out. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  more  upon  this 
point  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention, 
because  this  Act  of  Pftrliameot  has  altered  in 
that  respect  the  law  of  high  treason.  I  dare 
say  many  of  you,  some  of  you  I  know,  are 
perfectly  aware  that  an  act  of  treason,  accord- 
ing to  the  Statute  of  Edw,  III.,  consisted  in 
compassing  and  imagining  alone,  and  overt  acts, 
according  to  the  Statute  of  Edw,  III.,  were 
merely  evidence  whereby  the  treason  was  made 
manifest  They  were  no  part  of  the  offence 
itself,  but  this  Statute,  1 1  &  12  Viet.  c.  12,  makes 
it  necessary  that  not  only  there  should  be  a  com- 
passing and  imaginiog,  a  levying  of  war,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  overt  act  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  constitute  the  offence.  Therefore  yoo 
must  be  satisfied  that  some  overt  act  is  made  out, 
one  of  thcm»  I  meiai*  or  two  cf  tbem,  if  there 
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are  more  than  one  which  shall  he  laid  in  the 
indictment.  You  most  he  satisfied  that  the 
orert  act  is  made  out  aa  well  as  the  compai^sing 
and  imagining,  and  if  the  particolar  overt  acts 
contained  in  the  indictment,  or  some  one  of  them 
are  not  made  out  jon  ought  not  to  find  the  Bill, 
eyen  though  jou  were  satisfied  generally  of  the 
compassing  and  imagining  and  levying  of  war, 
hecause  here  we  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  requires  two  things — the  offence  is  con- 
tained at  the  commencement  in  the  imagining, 
and  in  the  overt  act  also. 

Now  what  is  an  overt  act  ?  It  is  any  act  of 
conspiracy,  conferring  or  consulting  with  or 
advising,  persuading,  counselling,  commandbg, 
or  inciting  any  person— so  that  it  is  ahsurd  to 
say  that  words  may  not  he  an  overt  act.  If  I 
advise  you  to  go  and  kill  your  neighhour,  and 
yon  go  and  kill  him,  my  words  are  an  act,  they 
are  an  act  of  advice,  an  act  of  incitement,  and 
therefore  it  is  idle  to  say  they  are  mere  words ; 
they  are  not  so,  they  are  an  overt  act  and  may 
he  properly  laid  as  such.  Or,  again,  an  overt  act 
may  consist  in  any  course,  act,  measure,  or 
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whatever  done,  taken,  used  or  assented 
to  towards  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
traitorous  intention.  That  is  a  reasonahle  and 
good  definition  of  an  overt  act.  Then  you  must 
he  satisfied  that  the  act  laid  in  the  indictment 
is  proved ;  yon  must  be  also  satisfied  that  it  is 
an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  .the  original  com- 
passing to  levy  the  war  which  is  charged.  If  you 
are  satisfied  of  both  these,  you  ought  to  find  the 
bill.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  either  that  the 
act  is  proved,  or  being  proved,  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
original  intention  of  compassing  and  intending 
to  levy  war,  it  is  not  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy ; 
and  if  not  proved  it  is  no  overt  act  at  sJl. 
Therefore  you  will  inquire  into  that  case. 
There  may  be  a  case  laid  before  you  with  a 
great  number  of  overt  acts,  and  then  you  will 
say  whether  or  not  the  charge  of  imagining  and 
conspiring  to  levy  war  is  made  out,  and  whether 
the  particular  overt  acts,  or  any  of  them,  for  tiny 
one  will  do,  are  made  to  your  satisfaction,  such 
act  being  one  which  in  your  judgment  is  an 
act  of  compassing  and  levying  war. 
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APPENDIX   C.(a) 


Ths  Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  at  present  con- 
stituted under  the  prorisions  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  Act,  1834  (4  &  5  WilL  4.  c.  d6.)> 
which  created  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Dis- 
trict, embracing  the  city  of  London,  itself  a 
county  by  prescription,  Middlesex,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
Beifore  the  passing  of  the  Act,  London  and 
Middlesex  cases  were  tried  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Old  Bailey,  under  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
commission  of  gaol  delivery  for  the  gaol  of 
Newgate.  These  Commissions  were  issued  at 
the  commencement  of  each  mayoralty,  and  were 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  King's  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Aldermen, 
the  Recorder,  the  Common  Serjeant,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  any  two  or  more 
of  whom  were  empowered  to  act  under  them. 
The  charter  of  Hen.  \ .  granted  the  citizens  of 
London  the  right  to  choose  their  own  justiciar 
to  keep  and  hear  pleas  of  the  Crown,(6)  and  the 
charter  of  Edw,  S.  granted  that  the  Mayor 
should  be  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
and  should  be  named  in  every  commission  for 
that  purpose.  Doubts  are  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Cor]^orations(c) 
whether  the  Lord  Mayor  sat  in  virtue  of  the 
charters  or  of  the  annual  commissions.  The  Act 
of  1884  contains  a  clause,  s.   23,  saving  the 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  728,  783. 

(6)  ^'Seiatis  me  concessisse  civibus  meis 
Londoniarnm  tenendum  Middlesex  ad  firmam 
pro  ccc.  libris  ad  compotum,  ipsis  et  haeredibus 
suis,  de  me  et  hsBredibus  meis,  ita  quod  ipsi 
cives  ponent  vicecomitem  qualem  voluerint  de 
se  ipBis,  et  justitiarium  qualem  voluerint  de  se 
ipsis,  ad  custodiendum  placita  coronas  mee  et 
eadem  placitanda,  et  nullus  alius  erit  justitiarius 
super  ipsos  homines  Londoniarnm  .  .  .  et  si  quis 
civium  de  placitis  coronie  implacitatus  fuerit, 
sacramentum  quod  judicatum  fuerit  in  civitate, 
per  se  disrationet  homo  Londoniarnm."  As 
to  these  words  see  the  essay  on  the  Early 
Administration  of  London  in  "GeoiErey  de 
Mandeville,  a  Study  of  the  Anarchy,"  by  J.  H. 
Round, M. A.,  London,  1892  ;  also  Stow's  <* Sur- 
vey of  London,"  voL  2,  p.  488 ;  PuUing's  '*  Laws, 
Customs,  and  Regulations  of  the  City  and  Port 
of  London,"  p.  209. 

(tf)  2nd  Report,  1887,  p.  77. 


rights,  privileges,  &c.,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation. 

Middlesex  cases  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Loudon  by 
ancient  custom  presumed  to  date  fix)m  the  divi- 
sion of  Jjondon  from  Middlesex  (a)  under  the 
commission  of  general  gaol  delivery  for  New- 
gate, which  was  "  the  common  gaol  for  the  city 
of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  the 
confinement  of  felons  and  other  offenders,  and, 
also,  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of  other 
persons  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middle8ex."(6)  The  bills 
of  indictment,  however,  were  found  at  Clerken- 
well  by  a  Middlesex  grand  jury  before  the 
Middlesex  Justices,  who  were  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  as  well  as  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  (c)  This  commission  of  over  aud 
terminer  was  issued  at  intervals  of  some  years, 
and  empowered  any  four  or  more  of  the  Jus- 
tices to  act  under  it.(rf)  IndictmenU  for  serious 
crimes  found  before  the  Middlesex  Justices  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  also  those  found  before  the 
Westminster  Justices,  were  transmitted  to  the 
Old  Bailey  for  trial  under  the  commission  of 

Siol  delivery  for  Newgate.(c)  In  introduciug 
e  bill  for  estabUshing  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  Lord  Brougham  stated  that  the  pre- 
liminary appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses at  Clerkenwell  had  been  a  souTt^e  of 
great  delay  and  inconvenience.  (/) 

There  were  eight  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailee 
in  each  year,  and  25  Geo,  8.  c.  18.  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  They 
were  generally  attended  by  two  or  more  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  before  whom 
capital  charges  and  the  more  serious  offences 
were  tried.  Other  cases  were  tried  before 
the  Recorder,  the  Conmion  Serjeant,  or  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Sheriffs*  Court,  one  alderman 
at  least  being  always  present.  The  Lord  Mayor 
attended  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  as  he  still 
does,  and  was  supposed  to  be  always  present, 
his  sword  remaining  in  court,  and  his  seat  being 
unoccupied  in  his  absence.    At  times  the  Lord 


(a)  Popham,  16,  Rex  v.  Gough,  Douirl.  796. 
2  Hawk.  P.O.  c  6.  s.  16.  ^  ' 

(6)  Recital  in  52  Geo.  8.  ccix.  (a  local  Act 
for  rebuilding  Newgate),  and  see  55  Geo.  8.  c. 
xcviii.,  and  Rex  v.  Cope,  6  A.  &  £.  226. 

(c)  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  ed.  1787.  n.  40 

(^  See  4  Chitty  Cr.  L.  142,  145. 

(e)  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  p.  40. 

(/)  drd  Hanaaid,  toL  SS,  pp.  669. 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen  took  more  than  a  formal 
part  in  the  pi«c«edings»  as  in  the  celebrated 
trial  of  EUzabeth  Canning  for  perjury  in  1754,(a) 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  adced 
qneetions  of  the  witnesses,  and  Wilies,  C.J.« 
haying  proposed  a  sentence  of  transportation, 
an  alderman  moved  that  the  sentence  should  be 
six  months'  imprisonment  The  question  being 
put  to  the  vote,  was  decided  in  favour  of  trans- 
portation by  a  majority  of  one,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
five  judges,  the  Kecorder,  and  two  aldermen, 
voting  K)r  transportation,  and  eight  aldermen 
against. 

The  Kecorder,  as  representing  the  Lord  Mayor, 
passed  sentence  on  all  the  prisoners  at  the  close 
of  the  sessions,  but  followed  the  minutes  of  the 
judges  who  had  tried  the  cases.  All  capital 
convictions  were  reported  to  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil by  the  Recorder  in  person,  who,  on  receipt 
of  the  royal  instructions,  issued  his  warrant  to 
the  sheriffs  to  respite  or  execute  the  sentence. 
This  practice  was  abolished  by  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Court  Act,  1837,  7  Will.  4.  &  1  Vict, 
c  77,  which  was  passed  on  the  Queen's  accession 
to  relieve  the  Sovereign  of  an  unpleasant  duty 
by  assimilating  the  practice  to  that  at  Aflsizes. 

The  Quarter  and  General  Sessions  for  the 
city  of  London,  and  those  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  were  held  eight  times  a  year,  the 
day  before  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions.  The  City 
Sessions,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Becorder,  only  tried  appeals  and 
misdemeanors  prosecuted  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  civil  right,  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in 
substance  criminal  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  Middlesex  Sessions  tried  the  usual  Quarter 
Sessions  eases,  besides  finding  the  Middlesex 
indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  1884,  4  &  5 
Will.  4.  c.  36.,  which  was  one  of  Lord  Brougham* 8 
legal  reforms,  provides,  a.  1,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Bxchequer,(6)  the  Dean  of 
the  Arches,  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Kecorder,  the  Common  Serjeaut,  the  Judges 
of  the  Sheriffs'  Court,(c)  ex-chancellors,  ex- 
judges,  and  others  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
'<  shall  he  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  judges 
of  a  court  to  be  called  the  Central  Criminal 
Court." 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Crown  may  issue 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  try  all 
treasons,  felonies,  &c.,  committed  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  the  parishes  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey  therein  mentioned,  and  commissions  of 
gaol  delivery  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate  of 
prisoners  chaiged  with  the  said  offences  com- 
mitted within  Sie  said  district,  and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  "for  the  Justices  and  Judges  afore- 
said of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  aforesaid, 
or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  to  inquire  of,  hear 
and  determine,  &c.,"  offences  committed  in  the 
said  districts,  under  such  commissions,  and  to 

(a)  19  St.  Tr.  674. 

(6)  Now  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  86  &  87  Vict.  c.  66. 

(c)  Now  the  City  of  London  Court.  See 
81&8a  Viot.  Q.  71. 


proceed  under  them  until  new  commissions  shall 
be  issued.  In  Leverson  v.  Beg.,(a)  where  it 
appeared  that  the  alderman  sitting  with  Mr. 
Commissioner  Kerr  had  left  the  b^ch  during 
a  trial,  and  had  been  replaced  by  another  alder- 
man, it  was  held  that  this  was  not  ground  of 
error,  and  that  the  above  section  empowering 
the  judges,  "  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,"  to 
hear  and  determine,  &c.,  did  not  make  it  neces- 
sary that  two  judges  should  be  present  in  each 
court,  these  being  the  ordinary  words  in  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  never 
having  been  held  to  require  the  presence  of  two 
judges  in  one  court,  although,  apparently,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  two  Commis- 
sioners taking  part  in  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mission. The  same  case  also  decided  that  there 
was  power  to  divide  the  Court.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  usual  for  two  Commissioners  to  sit  in 
every  case  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  In 
Beg,  V.  Justices  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Courtfib)  it  was  held  that  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  was  a  Superior  Court,  to  which  no 
mandamus  would  lie. 

Provision  was  also  made 'in  the  Act  of  1884 
for  committing  or  transferring  to  Newgate  pri- 
soners committed  for  trial  in  the  parts  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey  within  the  district.  In  or 
about  1880,  afler  the  passing  of  the  Prisons 
Act,  1877  (40  &  41  Vict,  c.  21),  for  transferring 
local  prisons  to  the  Crown,  Newerate  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  prison  except  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  persons  during  trial,  and  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death.  That  Act  empowered 
the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  prisons  in  which 
persons  should  be  confined  before  trial,  and  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  (Prisons)  Act,  1881, 
44  &  46  Vict.  c.  64.  s.  2,  provided  that  any  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  issued  under  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  1884,  should,  subject 
to  any  exceptions  in  such  commission,  extend 
to  any  prison  so  appointed.  The  present  com- 
missions are  dated  ]7tfa  December  1881. 

The  CSentral  Criminal  Court  has  also  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  various  offences  committed  outside 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  district.  S.  15  of 
the  Act  of  1834  empowers  it  to  try  offences  on 
the  high  seas ;  by  the  Ontral  Criminal  Court 
Act  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  16.,(c)  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  may  remove  into  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  indictments  for  felony  or  mis* 
demeanor  committed  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  if 
"  it  appear  to  be  expedient  to  the  ends  of 
justice";  and  by  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  65.  the 
same  Court  may  order  any  person  subject  to  the 
Mutiny  (now  the  Army)  Act  and  accused  of 
murder  In  England  or  Wales  to  be  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  The  Winter  Assizes 
Act,  1876,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  57.,  and  the  Spring 
Assises  Act,  1870,  42  Viet.  c.  1.,  give  power  by 
order  in  Council  to  annex  the  neighbouring 
counties,  or  part  of  them,  to  the  Central  Criminal 


(a)  L.K.  4  Q.  B.  894;  10  B.  &  S.  410. 

(6)  11  Q.  B.  D.  479. 

(c)  Known  as  "Palmer's  Act,"  because 
passed  to  enable  Palmer,  the  notorious  poisoner, 
to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  See 
Heg.  V.  Paimsr,  5  £.  &  B.  1084. 
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Gonrt  District  for  the  parpose  of  the  Winter  or 
Spring  Assizes.  Lastly,  indictments  under  the 
Corrupt  Prwtioes  Act,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  51.  s.  50, 
found  in  the  High  Court  or  removed  there  by 
certiorari^  may  &  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court. 

Sentences  of  death  passed  at  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court  may,  by  44  &  45  Viet.  c.  64.  s.  2  (5), 
be  carried  into  execution  in  any  prison  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  district  or  the  county 
where  the  ofience  was  committed,  which  the 
Court  may  order,  and  if  no  order  be  made,  in 
the  prison  in  which  the  convict  is  for  the  time 
being  confined,  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  Kuch  sheriff  as  ordered  by  the  Court ;  or, 
if  there  be  no  order,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed;  or,  if  the 
offence  was  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  the 
county  does  not  clearly  appear,  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex. 

By  s.  15  of  the  Act  of  1884  tbe  sessions  of 
the  Court  are  to  be  held  twelve  times  at  least  in 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be ;  and  by  44  & 
45  Vict,  c.  68.  four  or  more  judges  of  the  High 
Court  are  now  empowered  to  fin  the  times. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  Court,  known  as 
the  Justice  Hall,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A  second, 
called  the  New  Court,  was  added  when  the 
Sessions  House  was  rebuilt  in  1785.  Formerly 
it  was  usual  for  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  three  or  two  in  number,  to  sit  together  in 
the  Justice  Hall  or  Old  Court,  and  to  try  the 
eases  in  tum,(a)  but,  except  in  very  important 
caaes,  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  The 
last  instance  was  Reg,  v.  Gailagher  and  others 
(Treason  Felony),  (15  Cox  C.C.  291)  in  1888, 
when  Lord  Coleridge,  L.C.J.,  Brett,  M.B.,  and 
Grove,  J.,  sat  together  to  try  the  case.  The 
Recorder  or  Common  Seijeant  or  Junior  Judge 
of  the  Sheriffs'  Court  sat  in  the  New  Court,  and 
they  were  also  iu  the  habit  of  sitting  after  dinner, 
but  this  practice  has  long  been  discontinued.(6) 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  728,  776. 

(6)  See  "Arabinuma,"  London,  1843,  printed 
for  private  circulation,  a  selection  of  cases 
decided  between  the  years  1831  and  1839  by 
Serjeant  Arabin,  A.P.  (ante  prandium),  and 
P.P.  (post  prandium).  The  reporter  was  H.  B. 
Churchill,  Barrister.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Library,  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  Theodore  Hook's  novel,  "  Gilbert 
Gurn^,"  the  hero  is  invited  by  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  to  dine  and  hear  sentences  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  author  describes,  but  in  a  veift  of 
caricature,  the  proceedings  at  a  trial  about  the 
year  1810;  the  dinners  provided  at  the  Sessions 
House,  at  three  o'clock  for  the  Judges  sitting 


In  1850  a  third  Court  was  added,  and  snlee- 
qnentiy  a  fourth.  There  are  now  generally  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  Courts  sitting  during  tbe 
attendance  of  the  Juj^es.  The  Sc«sions  usoaOy 
begin  on  Monday.  The  Becorder  and  Commcn 
Serjeant  sit  every  day.  One  or  more  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  attend  on  Wednesday 
and  tbe  following  days,  if  neceesarj,  to  take  tin 
most  serious  eases. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
51  &  52  Viet.  c.  41.,  tbe  new  ooonty  of  L<indoD 
has  its  own  sheriff,  s.  40  (2),  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  is  taken  away 
from  the  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
Ixmdon,  s.  46  (6),  but  they  still  elect  the  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  the  city  of  London.  By  s.  89 
(1)  it  is  provided  that  tbe  Central  Criminal 
Court  Act,  1834,  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
county  of  London  were  throughout  mentioned 
therein  as  well  as  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
(3)  that,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex 
shall  be  deemed  one  county  for  the  purpose  of 
all  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  except  pro- 
ceedings at  Quarter  Sessions,  (a) 

Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  within  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  District  were  restrained  by  s.  17 
of  the  Act  of  1834  from  trying  the  large  chisses 
of  crime  therein  specified,  but  this  section  was 
repealed  by  14  &  15  Vict  c.  55.  s.  13,  since 
which  time  they  have  had  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  other  Quarter  Sessions.  Under  the  Local 
Gkyvcmment  Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict  c  41, 
there  are  separate  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
county  oi  Middlesex  and  the  new  county  of 
London.  As  has  been  already  stated,  tiie  city  of 
London  Sessions  at  the  Guildhall  do  not  exer- 
cise their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  all  eity 
prisoners  are  tried  at  the  Central  Oiminal 
Court. 


after  dinner,  and  at  six  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffo,  the  presiding  Judge,  members  of  tbe 
Bar,  and  others;  and  the  sent^^ncmg  of  the 
prisonera  by  the  Becorder  after  dinner.  These 
dinners,  a^r  an  interruption  occasioned  by  a  fire 
at  the  Sessions  House  in  the  time  of  Cochhum, 
L.C.J.,  were  discontinued  at  his  suggestion. 

(a)  The  system  in  force  before  the  passing  ol 
the  Central  Criminal  C!oart  Act,  1834,  is  des- 
cribed in  the  Second  Beport  of  the  Commia- 
sioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  England 
and  Wales,  1837 ;  the  present  position  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  statutes  affect- 
ing it  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Comnuasion  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  Connty  of  Jjosk- 
don«  Parly.  Papen,  1894,  C.  7498» 
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ABERDEEN  (LORD)— On  suppres- 
sion of  Slave  Trade      -  •     536 

ABINGER  (LORD),  C J8.-  See  Jewi- 

son  Y.  Dy9tm    -  -  -  1 
judgment    -           -            -            -        14 

ADDAHS,  DR— Ck)un8el  in  The 
Queen  y.  Serva  and  others.  The 
Queen  v.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  215,  412,  436 

ALDER80K,  B. — See  Jewison  y. 
Vuson,  Beg,  y.Seroa  and  others, 
The  Baron  de  Bode  ▼.  The 
Queen,  Howard  ▼.  Gosset, 
Buron  v.  Denman  1,  204,  233,  260, 
354,  525 

judgment  in  Jewison  ▼.  Dyson       -        19 

ALLEN  (ROBERT)  S.L.-Counsel 
in  Reg.  v.  Fusselt,  Beg.  ▼. 
Williams  and  Vernon  -       723,  775 

speech  for  the  defence  in  Beg.  v. 

Fussell-  -  -  -     747 

ANSTEY  (THOKAS  CHISHOLM 

) — Counsel  in  The  Baron 

de  Bode  ▼.  The  Queen  -  -     256 

AZZOPARDI— See  Beg.  ▼.  Azzopardi  -       21 

BADELEY  (EDWARD)— Counsel  in 
B!eg.  y.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  -  -     436 

BALDWIN,  ft.C.— Counsel  in  Beg.  y. 
0*Brien,  Beg.  v.  John  Mitchel, 
Beg,  V.  (yDoherty,  Beg.  v. 
John  Martin    -   571,615,832,925 

BALLANTINE        (WILLIAK)- 

Counsel  in  Beg,  t.  Azzopardi  -        21 

BARRY,  J.— -Counsel  in  Beg,  v.  Charles 

Gavan  Duffy  -  -     306 

BAYPORD,  DR.— Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury      419 

BSTHELL  (RICHARD),  OX. 
(AFTERWARDS  LORD 
WESTBITRY,  L.C.)— (Coun- 
sel in  WUlis  V.  Gipps  -      316 

BISSET  ( JAOaUES)  E*  paHe^See  U04 
BLACKBURNE,  L.CJ.     (AFTER- 
WARDS   LORD     CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  IRELAND)— 

Bee  Beg.  v.  Duffy,  Beg.  y.  John 
Mitchel,  Beg,  y.  0*Brien  and 
Meagher,  Beg.  y.  Johri  Martin, 
The  Limerich  Special  CommU' 
sion  -  303,545,571,1077,1108 
—— Judgment  in  Beg.  v.  Duffy-  -     807 


BLACKBURNE,  liXiJ—conHnued. 

judgment  in  Beg.  v.  Mitchel  -     564 

summing  up  in  Beg,  y.  O^Brien     -     591 

judgment  in  Reg.  v.  Martin  -  1090 

BLISS  (OF  THE  COLONIAL  BAR) 

— Counsel  in  In  re  The  Island 

of  Cape  Breton  -  -     293 

BODE  (BARON  DE)  -See  The  Baron 
de  Bode  y.  The  Queen,  proceed- 
ings on  a  Petition  of  Right     -     237 

proceedings  in  Parliament  -  281ll 

BODKIN  (WILLIAJI)— CJounsd  in 
Beg,  Y.  Fussell,  Beg,  y.  Wil- 
liams and  Vernon,  Beg.  y. 
Ernest  Jones  -  723,  775,  783 

BOVILL  (WILLIAK)  (AFTER- 
WARDS  CJ.   OF    C.P.)- 

Counsel  in  Munden  y.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick      -  -     406 

BRENNAN  (JOSEPH)— See  Beg,  y. 

Martin-  -  941,940 

BROUGHAlff    (LORD)  — See    The 

Duke  of  Brunswick  y.  The  King 
of  Hanover,  The  Sussex  Peer- 
age Claim,  Willis  y.  Gipps, 
Dyke  y.  Walford     69,  85,  317,  699 

—  judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick y.  The  King  of  Hanover-        75 

judgment  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim  -  -  .  -      112 

BRUNSWICK  (THE  DUKE  OF)— 

See  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  y. 
The  King  of  Hanover,  Munden 
y.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick     33,  403 

DULLER  (CHARLES)— Counsel  in 

Willis  y,  Gipps  -  -     314 

BURGE  (W.X  0.0.— Counsel  in  Tke 
Bailiff  Y.  JuraU  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  Guernsey       -  -     170 

BURON— See  J^Mfon  Y.  I>eii8um.  Tres- 
pass—Slaye  Trade        -  -     525 

BURTON,   J.— See    Beg.  y,    Charles 

Gaoan  Duffy    -  -     303 

BUTT  (ISAAC),  aC-CJounsel  in 
Beg.  y,  0*Brien,  Beg.  t. 
(TDoherty,  Beg,  y,  Martin  571,  832, 

925 

speech  for  the  defence  in  Reg.  y. 

(TBHen  -  .     597 

Beg,  y,  (yDoherty     -  -     896 

^^Reg.y.MmHn  -    998 
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CAMPBELL  (LOBD)  (AFTEBr 
WARDS  L.C.)-See  The  Dukt 
of  Brunswick  v.  The  King  of 
Hanover^  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim,  Gray  ▼.  The  Queen      69,  85, 

127 

judgment  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim  -  -  -  -      113 

CANTERBUBT  (THE  ARCH- 
BISHOP OP)— See  Meg.  v. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     409 

CHILTOH  CG.),  ft.C.— Counsel  in  Dyke 

V.  Walford       -  -  -     705 

CLABENDOH  (LOBD)  (IBISH 
LOBD  LIEUTENANT;— 
References  to  -        -        -     583,  608 

CLERK  (JOHN)— Counsel  in  JReg.  ▼. 
FusseU^  Reg.  v.  Williame  and 
Vernon,  Beg.  v.  Jones  723, 775,  783 

CLINTON,  Ex  parte-^See  1105 

COCHBURN  (ALEXANDER),  aC. 
(APTERWARDS  L.c!j.)- 

CouDsel  in  The  Queen  ▼.  Serva 
and  others.  The  Baron  de  Bode 
V.  The  Queen,  Buron  ▼.  Denman  202, 
277,  529 
COLERIDGE,  J.— See  Gray  \.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Carus  Wilson, 
The    Baron    de  Bode  v.    The 


CRAWPORD      AND     LINDSAY 

PEERAGE  CLAIM-  -  1125 

CRESSWELL  J.— See  Jewison  ▼. 
Dueon,  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim,  Howard  y.  Gosset,  Reg. 
V.  Hughes,  Reg.  ▼.  M'DouaU 

285,  354, 1101, 1126 

DAWSON— Counsel  in   Gray  v.  The 

Queen  -  -  -     118 

DENMAN    (LORD),    L.C.J.  — See 

Tlie  Sussex  Peerage  Claim, 
In  re  Carus  Wilson,  Reg.  v. 
Serva  and  others,  Tlte  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  Howard 
▼.  Gosset,  Munden  v.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Reg.  ▼.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ex 
parte  5fwe/  .  85,183,211,256, 
319,403,409,1105 

judgment  in   The  Sussex  Peerage 

Claim    -  -  -  -      113 

In  re  Carus  Wilson  -  -     194 

— Reg.  V.  Serva  and  others        -     233 

The  Baron  de  Bode  ▼.  The 

Queen  -  -  -  -     261 
Howard  v.  Gosset                   -      349 


Reg.Y.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury     -  -  - 


-    504 


Queen,  Howard  v.  Gosset,  Reg.  \ 

y.  The  Archbishop jf  Cant^^  i  DENMAN  (HON.  GEORGE),  MP. 

ft«ry       -    118,183,256,319,409  1  (APTERWARDS  MR. 

judgment  in  Howard  y.  Gosset       -     331  |  JUSTICE   DENMAN)— See 

Reg.Y.  Archbishop  of  Canter-  '  ^"''^  ^   ^^^  against   The 

451  Qwsen  ...  -  281n 

'  DENMAN  (THE  HON.  JOSEPH) 

— See  Buron  v.  Denman  -     525 

DODSON  (SIR  JOHN)  (QXTEEN'S 
202  ADVOCATE)  —  Counsel     in 

Reg.  ▼.  Serva,  Dyke  y.  Walford    226, 


bury 

COLLIER     (ROBERT)    (APTER- 
WARDS  LORD    MONKS- 

WELL) — CouDsel  in  Reg.  v. 

Serva  and  others  -  -     202  ' 

COLTMAN,  J.— See  The  Sussex  Peer- 
age Claim,  Gray  ▼.  The  Queen,  \ 
Reg-  V.  Serva  and  others,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  , 
Howard  v.  Gosset      -    85, 118,  233, 

269,  354  ' indicted  for  treason  felony  - 

COTTENHAM    (LORD),  L.C.-See  DUNDAS  (DAVID)2.aC._(APTER 

The  Vuke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  69, 85 

—  judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover 


DUPPT  (CHARLES  GAVAN)-See 
Reg.  V.  Duffy.  Indictment  for 
seditious  libel    -  -  . 


705 


303 
831 


judgment  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim    -  -  -  '  - 


71 

115 


WARDS    S.G.)— Counsel    in 
Willis  V.  Gipps,  Reg.  v.  The 
Archbishop      of     Canterbury, 
Dyke  V.  Walford      -   314,  419,  705 
DYKE,  P.  H.— See  Dyke  v.  Watford  -     699 
DYSON— See  Jewison  y.  Dyson  \ 


ELDON  (LORD)— On  the  Royal  Mar- 
riageAct  .  .  . 


84ii 


CRAMPTON,  J.— See  Reg.  v.  Duffy, 
Reg.  y.  John  Mitchel,  Reg.  v. 
O'Doherty,  Reg.  v.  Martin  303.  545, 

913  1^7  ELLIS,  T.  P.  (A.G.  OP  THE  DUCHY 

^n^irmpnt  in  R.n   v    DuiTu  \nl  ^T  LANCASTER) -Coun«d 
judgment  m  Reg.  v.  Duffy              -     308  io  Jewison  v.  Dyson,  Dyke  y. 

on  sedition  -  -  -   591ll  Walford  -  -  2,705 

CRANMER   (ARCHBISHOP)— Ke-  ELMSLEY(W.)— Counsel  in  rA^/^uJke 
ferred  to  in  Reg.  v.  The  Arch-  of  Brunswick  v.  The  King  of 

bishop  of  Canterbury  -  -     440  Hanover  .  %a 
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BRLE  (W.)  (AFTEBWABBS  JUS- 
TICE OF  aB.  AND  C.  J.  OF 

C.P.)— See  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Case,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others, 
Munden  v.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Reg.  y.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury    -   86,  211,  403,  409 

judgment  in  Reg.  v.  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury 

ESTE  (SIB  AUGUSTUS  FBE- 
DEBICE  D')— Claimant  in 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim 

EXETEB  (THE  MATOB  OF)-^ee 
The  Mayor,  (fc,  of  Exeter  v. 
Warren  -  -  -  1104 


-    465 


79 


FOLLETT — Connael  in  Willis  w.  Oipps 
FBASEB,  J.  F,— See    The  Baron  de 


316 


Bode  T.  The  Queen      - 

-    250 

PU8SET1L    (JOH»)-See    Reff. 
Fuaeell.    Trial  for  sedition 

^'-    723 

-    820 

sentence     .            -           - 

-    821 

FUST  (SIR  H.   J.)    (DEAH 

ABCHES)— See      Dyke 
Walford 

OF 
^'-  699a 

311 


OIPPS  (SIB  O.)— See  Willis  y.  Gipps 

GLADSTONE  (BIGHT  HON.  W.  E.) 

— On    the    Baron    de    Bode's 
claim    -  -  - 

on  the  power  of  the  Grown  to  cede 

territory  in  time  of  peace 

GODSON  (B.),  aC— Counsel  in  Reg. 

V.  Serva  and  others,  Buron  y. 

Denman     -  -  -  202,  529 

GOSSET  (SIB  W.)— See  Howard  y. 

Gosset  -  -  -  - 

GBAHAM  (BIGHT  HON.  SIB  J., 
HOME  SBCBETABT)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey 

GBAY  (SAMUEL)— See  Gray  y.  The 
Queen   -  -  -  - 

GBEENE  (A.G.  FOB  IBELAND) 
(AFTEBWABDS  BABON 
OF  THE  EXCHEOUEB)- 

CounBel  In  Reg.  y.  Duffy 
GUEBNSET— In  re   The  Bailiff  and 

Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of 

Guernsey  .  -  • 

GUBNET,  B.T-See  Jewison  y.  Dyson, 

Reg.    V.  Azzopardi,    Gray    y. 

The  Queen,  Reg.  y.  Hughes       1,  21, 

118, 1101 

HAMPDEN  (THE  MOST  BEV. 
BENNDICKSON)-Hereford 
—See  Reg.  y.  Archbishop  of 
Canierbmy      -  .  -     409 

HANOVEB  (THE  BING  OF)-;See 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  The 
King  of  Hanover         -  -        33 


282n 
300a 


319 


159 
117 


305 


169 


HABOOUBT  (WILLIAM  VEB- 
NONXAFTEBWABDS  S.G. 
AND  CHANGELLOB  OF 
THE  EXCHEQUEB)  -  282n 

HABDING,  DB.  (AFTEBWABDS 
QUEEN'S    ADVOCATE)- 

Counsel  in  Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others    -  -  -  -      216 

HABDT  (GATHOBNE)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS LOBD  CBAN- 
BBOOK) — Counsel  in  Jewison 
V.  Dyson  _  -  -  8 

HATCHELL  (BIGHT  HON.  J.),  S.G. 
(AFTEBWABDS     A.G.)- 

Coansel  in  Reg.  v.  CDoherty, 
Reg.  y.  John  Martin   >         832,  926 

speech  in  Reg.  y.  O'Doherty  -      866 

Reg.  V.  Martin  -   1033 

HATWABD   (ABBAHAM)-Coun. 

sel  in  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others     202 

HEATHFIELD  —  Counsel  in  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  y.  The 
King  of  Hanover         -  -        41 

HENN  (J0NATHAN),aC.-Coun8el 

in  Reg.  v.  0*Brien^  Reg.  v.  John 
Mitchel-  -  -  571,631 

HILL  (MATTHEW  DEVONPOBT), 
aC.  (AFTEBWABDS  B£- 
COBDEB    OF    BIBMING- 

HAM) — Counsel  in  The  Baron 
de  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  Reg.  v. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Buron  v.  Denman    -    256,  419,  529 

HOLMES     (BOBEBT)  — Counsel    in 
Reg.   V.  Duffy,   Reg.  y.  John 
Mitchel,    Reg.    y.    CDoherty, 
Reg.  y.  Martin     306,  555,  832,  926 
.—  speech  in  Reg.  y.  Mitchel  -  -     656 
his  position  at  the  Irish  Bar  -     682 

HOWLEY,     ABCHBISHOP  -  See 

Reg.  V.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury    ^  -  -  -     409 

HOWABD  (THOMAS  BUBTON)- 

See  Howard  v.  Gosset  -     319 

HUDDLESTON  (J.  W.)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS A  BABON  OF 
THE      EXCHEQUEB)   — 

Counsel  in  Reg.  y.  Fussell        -     723 

HUGHES     (JOHN)  — See     Reg.     v. 

Hughes  -  -    HOI 


JEBVIS,  Snt  JOHN  ( ATTOBNEY- 
GENEBAL)  (AFTEB- 

WABDS C.J.OFC.P.)-Coun. 

sel  in  Reg.  y.  Archbtshop  of 
Canterbury,  Buron  y.  Denman, 
Reg.  V.  Fussell,  Reg.v.  Williams 
and  Vernon,  Reg,  y.  Ernest 
Jones,  Reg.  v.  M'DouaU  419,  629, 
723,776,783,1126 

speech  in  Reg.  r.  Fussell   -  -     726 

Reg.  V.  Jones  -  -     784 

JEWSION — See  Jeicison  y.  Dyson      -  1 
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JOHBS  (SSMX8T)   (CHASTIST) 
— See  Beg.  ▼.  Jone*.    TrU  for 


aedition,  &c. 

- 

- 

-    783 

speeoh 

- 

- 

-    833 

Bentence      - 

- 

- 

-    830 

EZLLT  (SIR  FITZROT),  S.a. 
(AFTEBWASDS  C.B.  OF 
THEEXCHEftUER)— Ooan- 

sel  in  In  re  Cams  Wilton,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  ▼.  The  Queen, 
In  re  The  Itland  of  Cape 
Breton,  Howard  y.  Croeset,  Reg, 
V.  The  ArchbUhop  of  Canter- 
bury      .    183,266,298,385,415 

KINDERSLEY  (R.  T.),  aC.  (AF- 
TERWARDS V-O-Oounsel 
in  The  Duhe  of  Brunswick  v. 
The  King  of  Hanover  -  -       41 


LALOR    (JAMES    FINTON)-See 

Reg.  ▼.  John  Martin   -       029,  947, 

103311 
LAiraDALE(I<ORD),]LR.-^e  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  t.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peeraae  Claim,  In  re  The 
Isiana  of  Cape  Breton,  Dyke  y. 
Walford        -     33, 85,  299,  609a 

— —  judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover  -       45 

LEFEVRE  (RT.  HON.  CHARLES 
SHAW)  —  See  Howard  y. 
Gosset  -  -  -  -     321 

LEFROT,    B.— ^e     Reg.     y.     John 

Mitchd    -  .  -       599,691 

LEIGH  (RIGHT  HON.  T.  PEM- 

BERTON)    (AFTERWARDS 

LORD  EINGSDOWN)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  In 
re  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
Dyke  Y,  Walford     -169,301,699a 

LOOHET  (FRAHCIS)-Trialfor  sedi- 

tion  and  riot     ...     7g2 

—^-sentence      ....     $23 

LUSH  (ROBERT)  (AFTERWARDS 
L.  J,  OF  APPEAL)— Ck>un8el 
in  Munden  y.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick         ...     4Q5 

LUSHnrGTOH  (RT.  HON.  STE- 
PHEN)—See  The  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of 
Guernsey,  Reg.  y.  The  Arch- 
bishop  of  CoMterbmry,  Dyke  v, 

Walford  169, 412, 699n 

LTNDHURST   (LORD),  L.C.-See 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  y.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  In  re  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  rf  Guernsey,  In  re  The 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Willis 
y.Gippe    .    36,85,159,299,815 


LTNDHURST  (LORD),  LJD.'-oontinued. 

judgment  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns" 

wick  y.  The  King  of  Hanover  -        75 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Case     -     112 

KATTLAND  (PROFESSOR)— Note 

on  office  of  Coroner      -  -       9lL 

MANNING  (S.  L.)  (QUEEN'S 
ANCIENT  SERGEANT)— 

Counsel  in  Reg,  y.  Serva  and 
others.  The  Baron  de  Bode  y. 
The  Queen        -  -         202,256 

MARTIN  (SAMUEL),  Q.C.  (AF- 
TERWARDS A  BARON 
OF  THE  EXCHEftUER)— 
Counsel  in  Jewison  y.  Dyson, 
Buron  y.  Denman        -  -1, 529 

MARTIN   (JAMES)-S€e    Reg,  y. 

John  Martin    ...  1032 

MARTIN     (JOHN)  — See    Rea.    y. 

Martin,  Trial  for  treason  felony     925 

speech         -  -  -  .  1070 

Bentence      -  .  -  -  1077 

MAULE,  J. — See  Reg,  y.  Azxopardi, 
Reg,  y.  Serva  and  others.  The 
Baron  de  Bode  y.  The  Queen, 
Howard  y.  Gosset,  Reg,  y. 
Fussell,  Reg,  y.  Zulueta  -  SQ,  233, 
269, 354,  723, 1102 

M'DOUALL  (PETER   MURRAT) 
(CHARTIST)— Trial  for  sedi- 
tion and  unlawful  assembly     -  1126 
—'Sentence      ...  -   jjjjS 

MEAGHER  (THOMAS  FRANCIS) 

—Trial  for  sedition.    See  Reg, 
y.  Meagher       -  -  -      571 
— ^  committed  for  contempt 
trial  for  high  treason  referred  to     - 

MELLOR(JOHN)  (AFTERWARDS 
JUSTICE  OF  O.B.)— Counsel 
in  The  Baron  de  Bode  y.  The 
Queen    -  .  -    256 

METCALFE  —  Counsel    in     Reg.   y. 

Williams  and  Vernon  -  .     775 

MITCHEL  (JOHN)  —  See  JR€^.  y. 
Mitchd.  Proceedings  against 
for  seditious  libel 


545 
599 

697 


trial  for  treason  felony 

sentence  and  speech 

MONAHAN  (RIGHT  HON.  J.  H.), 
A.G.  IR.  (AFTERWARDS 
C. J.  OF  C.P.  IR.)— See  Reg,  y. 
Mitchel,  Reg,  y.  0*Brien^  Reg, 
y.  ODoherty,  Reg,  y.  John 
Martin       555,  671, 615, 831, 925 

speech  in  Reg,  y.  John  Mitchel     -     636 

Reg,  y.  O'Doherty     -  -     849 

Reg.  Y.Martin  .  .     957 

MOORE,  J.— See  Reg,  y,  John  Mitchd, 

Reg,  Y,  John  Martin  545,  599, 1077 
summing  up  in  Reg.  y,  Mitdkd       -     677 
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MONTAGUE    (BISHOP)  -  Opposi. 

tion  to  his  confirmation,  see     -  427ll 

MUNDEK     (CHABLOTTE)  -  See 

Mundenx,  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Action  againtt  foreign 
Sovereifi^a  ...     403 

MUBBAT  (THE  LADT  AU- 
GUSTA) -  See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  -        79 


NAFIEB  (JOSEPH),  aC.  (AFTEB- 
WABDS  L.C.  OF  IBE- 
LAND) — Oounsel  in  Grat/  v. 
The  Queen,  Beg.  v.  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy    -  -        118,305 

NAPIEB  (GEN.  SIB  WILLIAM) 
(LIEUTENANT  -  GOVEB- 
NOB  OF  GUEBNSET)-8ee 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Bogal  Court  of  Guernsey        -     159 


O'BBIEN  (S.L.)  (AFTEBWABDS 
JUSTICE  OF  dB.)— Counsel 
in  Beg.  v.  CDoherty,  Beg.  v. 
Martin^  -  -        832,925 

O'BBIEN     (WILLIAM     SMITH, 

M.P.)— Trial  for  sedition         -     571 
trial  for  high  treason  referred  to     -  698ll 

ODOHEBTY  (KEVIN  IZOD)-See 

Beg.  V.  CTDoherty        -  -      831 

■         speech  and  sentence  -  -      922 

O^HAGAN  (JOHN)  ( AFTER- 
WARDS A  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  aUEEN^S  BENCH 
DIVISION  AND  JUDGE 
OF    THE     IRISH    LAND 

COURT  )— Cmmsul  iti  R^g.  v. 
Duffy,  Reg.  v,  Mitthd,  Reg. 
T,    Smth      O^Brien,     Reg,    v. 

O^Doherty  306,  559,  571,  618, 832 

O'LOHGLEN     (SIB     COLMAN)- 

Counsel  in  Beg.  r.  John 
MUchel,  Beg.  t.  O'Brien,  Beg. 
V.    O'Doherty,    Beg,  v.   John 

Martin    -   561,571,618,832,925 


PALMEBSTON  (VISC0UNT)~On 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade    -  -  -  -     532 

PABKE,  B.  (AFTEBWABDS  LOBB 
WENSLEYDALE)  —   See 

Jewison  t.  Dyson,  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  The  Bailiff  and  Jurats 
of  the  Boyal  Court  of  Guern- 
sey, Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others. 
The  Baron  de  Bode  t.  The 
Queen,  Willis  v.  Gipps,  Howard 
V.  Gosset,  Buron  v.  Denman, 
Dyke  V.  Walford,  Beg.  v. 
Fussell,  Beg.  v.  Williams  and 
Vernon      1,  85. 118, 159,  233,  269 

317,  354,  525,  699a,  723,  775 


PABKE,  B,— -continued. 

judgment  in  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 

Reg.      -            .            -            -  269 
Howard  v.  Gosset      -            -  393 

—  summing  up,  Buron  v.  Denman      -  539 
Beg.  V.  Williams  and  Vernon  778 

PABHEBt  U.C.— Counsel  in  Dyke  v. 

Walford  -  -      705 

PABBT   (J.  H.)— Counsel  in  Beg.  v. 

Wiliiams  and  Vernon    -  -     775 

PATTESON,  J. —  See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Cams  Wilson, 
Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Munden  v.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Beg.  v.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  -  85,  118, 183,  233,' 
256,403,409 

judgment  in  In  re  Carus  Wilson    -     191 

—  —  Beg.  ▼.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury     -  -  -  -     487 

—  diarge    to  the  Middlesex   Grand 

Juiy,  1848        -  -  -     760 

PEACOCK  (BABNES)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS C.J.  OF  BENGAL 
AND  A  MEMBEB  OF  THE 
JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE) 

— Counsel  in  In  re  Carus 
Wilson,  Beg,  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  -     -  -  183,  436 

PENNEFATHEB— Counsel    in   Beg. 

V.  O'Doherty,  Beg,  v.  Martin  .    832, 

925 

PENNEFATHEB,  B.-See  Beg.  V. 
G'Doherty,  Beg.  v.  John 
Martin  -  -        831,  925 

Summing  up,  Beg.  v.  O'Doherty    -     867 

PEBBIN  (JOHN)~Counsel  in  Beg. 
V.  John  Mitchel,  Beg.  v. 
O'Brien,  Beg.  v.  G'Doherty y 
Beg.  V.  John  Martin  547,  571,  832, 

PEBBIN,  J— See  Beg.  v.  Charles 
Gavan  Di^'y,  Beg,  v.  Martin  - 

Judgment  in  Beg,  r.  Duffy 

PEBTH  PEEBAGE  CLAIM  (THE) 

PETEBSDOBFF  (C.)-Connsel  in 
Howard  v.  Gosset 


303, 
1077 


1126 


-    377 
•     215 


PHILLIMOBE  (DB.)  —  Counsel 

Beg.  V.  Serva  and  others 

PIGOT,  C.B.— See  Beg.  v.  O'Doherty, 
Beg.  V.  Martin^  the  Limerick 
Special  Commission     831,  925, 1108 

Samming  up.  Beg.  ▼.  Martin        -  1047 

PIGOT  (JOHN  E.)— Ck)iin8el  in  Beg, 
V.  O'Brien,  Beg.  ▼.  John 
Mitchel  -  -  571,618 

PLATT,  B.-  See  Beg.  v.  Serva  and 
others.  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
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FLATT,  B. — continued. 

The  Queen,  Buron  v.  Venman^ 
Ex  parte  Clinton    -    233,  289,  525, 

1106 

PLUVKET  —  Co'jngel  in  Reg.  v. 
O'Doherty,  Reg.  y.  John  Mar- 
tin      -  -       832,925 

POLLOCK  (G.  P.)— Counsel  in  Reg  v. 

M'Donali         -  -  -    1127 

POLLOCK,  C.B.— See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  Reg.  v,  Serva  and 
others.  The  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
The  Queen       -       85,  118,  211,  279 

Jadgment  in   Reg.   y.   Serva    and 

others    -  -  -  -     233 

POULDEK   (G.)— Counsel  in   Reg.  y. 

Serva  and  others  -  -     202 

BEILLY     (THOMAS     DEVIN)- 

Letter  to  the  Attorney  General 

in  Reg.  v.  Martin         -  -     985 

BOBHTSOK— Counsel    in    Jewison   v. 

Dyson,  Buron  v.  Denman     -     1,  529 

BOEBUCK  (J.  AO—Coansel  in  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey        -  -      174 

BOLFE,  B.  (AFTEBWABDS  LOBD 
CBANWORTH),  L.C.-8ee 
Reg.y.  Azzopardi,  In  re  Cams 
Wilson,  Reg.  ▼.  Serva  and 
others,  the  Baron  de  Bode  v. 
The  Queen,  Howard  v.  Gosset, 
Buron  v.  Denman      -    30, 183,  233, 

269,  354,  525 
BOLT     (JOHN),    a.C.     (APTEB- 
WABDS  L. J.  OF  APPEAL) 

— Counsel  in  The  Duke  of 
Bntnswick  v.  The  King  of 
Hanover  -  -  -   ,     79 

BUSSELL   (LOBD    JOHN)  -  See 

Buron  v.  Denman        -  -      533 

- —  On  the  History  of  Modern  Europe     805 


SANDEBSON  (HON.  JOHN)-See 

In  re  Tlie  Island  of  Grenada  - 

SATE    AND    SELE    PEEBAGE 
CLAIH 

SEBVA — See  Reg.  v.  Serva  and  others. 
Trial  for  murder  on  the  high 


1107 
1125 


197 
85 


SMITH  (BIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  C.) 
(AFTEBWABDS  L.C.  OF 
IBELAND)  —  Counsel  in 
Gray  v.  The  Queen      -  -       118 

SMTLY,    CLC— Counsel    in    Reg,    y. 

O'Doherty,  Reg.  v.  Martin  832,  925 

STEPHENS  (A.  J.)— Counsel  in  Reg. 
V.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury    -  -  -  -     436 

SUSSEX  PEEBAGE  CLAIM  (THE)       79 


I  THESIGEB  (SIB  F.),  A.G.  (AFTEB- 
I  WABDS  LOBD  CHELMS- 

FOBD,  L.O— Counsel  in  The 
Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  In  re  Carua 
Wilson,  The  Baron  de  Bode 
V.  The  Queen,  In  re  The  Island 
of  Cape    Breton,  Howard  y. 

Gosset  -      159, 183,  256,  299, 326 
Speech  in  Howard  v.  Gjosset  -     386 

TINDAL.  C. J.  —  See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Case,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  Reg.  v.  Serva  and 
others,  Howard  v.  Gosset        85,  llSt 

206,  354 

Delirers  opinion   of  the  judge  in 

The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim    -       107 

Judgment  in   Reg,  y.  Serva  and 

others   -  -  -  _ 

TOBBENS  (J.)— See  Reg.y.O'Doherty 

TOWNSEND  (W.  O— Counsel  in 
Dyke  V.  Walford 

TBUBO  (LOBD)  Ji.C.-See  The  Baron 

de  Bode  v.  The  Queen  -      279 

TUBNEB    (AFTEBWABDS    L.J. 

OF  APPEAL)— Counsel  in 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  y.  The 
King  of  Hanover  -       41 


SHAFTESBUBY  (EABL  OF)-See 

The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim 

SHABPE  (ALEXANDEB)  (GHAB- 
TIST) — ^Trittl  for  sedition  and 
riot      -  -  -       781,1125 

—  Sentence     -  -  -  -     823 

SMIBKE    (EDWABD)-See     The 

Baron  de  Boder.  The  Queen     250 

SMITH  (J.  W.)— Counsel  in  In  re  Cams 

Wilson  -  -  -     185 


913 
705 


TYNTE— See   Tynte  v.  The  Queen  in 

Error   -  ..  -  .   UQS 


UNDEBWOOD  —  See    Reg.    v.    The 

ArchMshop  of  Canterbury         -     413 

VEBNON,  W.  J.— See  Reg.  v.    WU- 

Hams   and    Vernon,  Trial  for 
Unlawful  Assembly      -  -     775 
Speech  and  sentence           -  822~3 

WADDINGTON  (AFTEBWABDS 
PEBMANENT  XJNDEB< 
SECBETABY  FOB  THE 
HOME  DEPABTMENT)— 

Counsel  in  Reg.  v.  Azzopardi, 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim, 
Gray  v.  The  Queen,  The 
Bailiff  and  J  urate  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  The  Baron 
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de  Bode    v.   The  Queen,  R«g. 
V.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury  -    27,89,118,179,266,419 

WALFOBD  (THOMAS)-^See  Dyke 

V.  Walford       -  -  -     699 

WALL'S  CASE  (COUNT  D£)       -  1126 

WAEREN— See  The  Mayor  of  Exeter 

Y.  Warren        -  -  -  1104 

WABBEN  (SAMUEL)— CouDRel  in 
The  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
Case     ^  .  -  .     297 

WABBEN  (S.  L.)— Counsel  in  Reg. 

▼.  O'Brien        -  -  -     671 

WATSON  (W.  H.)  (APTEBWABDS 
A  BABON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEftUEB)  —  CoQDsel  in 
Jewison  v.  Dyson         -  .  g 

WELSBT  (W.  N.)— Ck)un8el  in  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Beg,  V.  Fusselly  Beg.  v.  Wil- 
liams and  Vernon,  Beg,  v. 
Eldest  Jones      277, 723,  776,  783 

WETHEBELL  (SIB  GHABLES)- 

Counsel  in  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick V.  The  King  of  Hanover  -        36 

WHABNCLIFFE  (LOBD)  (THE 
LOBD   FBESIDENT)-See 

The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey         -     159 

WHABTON  FEEBAGE  (THE)     -  1104 

WHITESIDE  (JAMES),  ac.  (AF- 
TEBWABDS  L.CJ.  OF 
IBELAND)— CJoansel  in  Reg, 
V.  O'Brien,  Reg,  v.  O'Doherty, 
Reg,  y,  John  Martin    671^832,926 

WIGHTMAN,  J.— See  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Cams  Wilson,Reg. 
▼.  Serva  and  others,  Howard 
V.  Gossety  Munden  v.  7%c 
Duke  of  Brunswick,   Reg,   y. 

Zulueta      118, 192,  206,  319, 403, 

1102 

— ^  Opinion  on  question  pat  to  judges 

in  Gray  v.  The  Queen  -  -     127 

— ^  Judgment  in  Howard  t.  Gossei     -     327 

WHiDE  (Snt  T.)  (AFTEBWABDS 
LOBD    TBUBO,    L.C.)  - 

Counsel  in  The  Sussex  Peerage 
Claim,  And  see  Reg,  v.  Fussell, 


WILDE  (SIB  T.y-continued, 

Reg,  V.  Williams  and  Vernon, 
Reg.  V.  Ernest  Jones    86,  723,  776, 


Summing  up  in  Reg.  v.  Fussell 

Reg,  V.  Ernest  Jones  - 

WILDE  ( JAMES )  (AFTEB- 
WABDS LOBD  FEN- 
ZANCE,  ftcJ— Counsel  in 
T'he  Sussex  Peerage  Claim     - 

WILEINS  (S.  L.)~Coansel  in  Reg. 

V.  Ernest  Jones 
Speech        -  -  .  . 

WILLES  (JAMES  SHAWE)  (AF- 
TEBWABDS JUSTICE  OF 

C.F.)  —  Counsel  in   Buron  y, 
Denman  -  -  _ 


761 
807 


86 

783 
802 
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WILLIAMS,  J.  — See  The  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim,  Gray  v.  The 
Queen,  In  re  Cams  Wilson, 
Reg.  y,  Serva  and  others,  The 
Baron  de  Bode  v.  The  Queen, 
Howard  v.  Gosset  -  86, 118, 192. 
233,  266,  319 
-«—«  Opinion  on  question  put  to  judges 

in  Gray  v.  The  Queen  -  -     133 

-^—  Judgment  in  Howard  v.  Gosset     -     342 
WILLIAMS   (JOSEFH)-Triai  for 

unlawful  assembly        -  -     776 

Speech  and  sentence  -  -  821-2 

WILLIAMS  (B.  D'ALTON)-S€e 

Reg.  y.  0*Doherty        -  -     924 

WILLIS  (JOHN  WALFOLE)-See 

Willis  y.  Gipps,  Amotion  of 
Colonial  judge  -  .  -     311 

WILSON  (CABUS)— See  In  re  Carus 

Wilson-  -  -  -     183 

WISEMAN.  DB.  (AFTEBWABDS 

CAfiDINAL)  — Evidence  as 
to  Protestant  marriages  in  Bome. 
See  The  Sussex  Peerage  Claim       98 

WOBTLET  (HON.  J.  S.)  (AFTEB- 
WABDS BECOBDEB  OF 
LONDON  AND  S.G.)- 
Counsel  in  Jewison  v.  Dyson, 
The  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  In  re 
Carus  Wilson  -  -    8, 170, 186 


YOUNG(G.  A.) —Counsel  in  The  Baron 
de  Bode  ▼.  The  Queen  - 


266 


ZULUETA(FEDBO  DE)— See  Reg.  v. 

Zulueta.  Trial  for  slaTe  trading   1102 
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ACT  OP  STATE  AGAINST  PO- 
BEIGNEB  —  Trespass  will 
not  lie  for  act  of  state  against 
foreigner  oat  of  the  jurisdic-  . 
tion,  authorized  or  subsequentlj 
ratified  by  the  Crown.  Buran 
▼.  Denman        _  -  -     526 

ADMINISTBATIOK— Of  estate  of 
bastard  intestate.*    See  Cbown  ; 

DUOHY  OF  LA.NCABTSB. 

ADIURALTT— XiOVdsofthe.  Ratifica- 
tion by,  of  Act  of  State  against 
foreigner.    See  Batifioation. 

ALIENS— Crovemor  may  expel  from 
Gnemsey.  In  re  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  of  Guernsey  -      169 

—  See  ExTBADiTfon. 

ATTAINDEB— Forfeiture  of  peerage 
on  death  of  peer  leavine  eldest 
son  attainted.  Perth  Peerage 
Claim  .  .  -  -    1126 

ATTOBNEY    QENEBAL  —  C««re 

as  to  right  of  reply  in  non-jury 
•  cases.     Beg.  v.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury       -  -  -     409 

BAILIPP  AND  JUBATS  OP 
GUEBN8EY— See  Cbannbl 
Islands. 

BAB— Sec  Tbiil  at  Sab. 

BASTABD— Intestacy  of.   SeeCBOWW. 

BISHOPS— Appointment,  confirmation, 
and  consecration  of,  under 
25  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  As  to  right  of 
opposers  to  appear  at  confirma- 
tion and  make  objection.  Beg. 
Y.  Archbithop  of  Canterbury    -     409 

Proceeding!  in  Bishop  Montague's 

Case,  1629        -  -  -  427n 

See  Mandamus. 

BLASPHEMOUS  LIBEL  —  See 
Libel. 

BONA  VACANTIA— See  Cbown. 

BBITISH  OPPICEB-See  Tbespass. 

BBITISH  SUBJECT— Murder  by,  of 
foreigner  abroad.  SccMubdeb. 

—  murder  of  British  crew  by  foreigners 
on  high  seas.    See  Mubdbb. 

— ^  when  also  foreign  sovereign.    See 

FOBBION  SoTEBBION. 

-^-  Claim  of,  against  Crown  under 
treaty  with  France.  See  Peti- 
tion OP  Bight. 

CAPE  BBETON— Constitution  of— 
See  Colonies. 


CAPTION— Omission  of  words  "  sworn 
and  charged,"  &c.,  docs  not 
make  caption  bad.  Beg,  y. 
Martin  -  -     925 

CABDIPP    SPECIAL     COMMIS-   ^^^^ 
SION,  1S43  -  -  1101 

CASES  COMMENTED  UPON:- 

Berkeley  Peerage  Case,  The  -       94 

Bishop  of  St.  David's  ▼.  Lucy        -     602 
Bissew.  Bar  court    -  -        567,570 

BurdeU  y.  Abbott    -  329,368.376, 

378,  391 

CampbeU  7.  Hall     -  -  -     295 

Daniel  Y.  Philips   -  -  -      351 

Doe  and  Patteskall  ▼.  Surford       -       97 
Entick  ▼.  Carrington  -        337, 399 

Evans  v.  Ascuithe  -  -         489,  515 

Gamett  ▼.  Ferrand  -  -     16n 

Glyn  ▼.  Soares       -  -  54, 56 

Goff,  Ex  parte        -  345,  346,  351 

Groom  v.  Forrester  -  -  -     351 

Hesheth  v.  Braddock  -  -  1096 

Higham  v.  Bidgway  -  96,  97 

HUlv.Beardon       -  -  -     276 

Jay  V.  Topham       -  -         356,  378 

King  of  Spain  Y,  Hullett    -  -        54 

Leeke,  Ex  parU      -  -  -     345 

Le  Louis,  The  Case  of       -  -     539 

Lug  ▼.  Goodwin      ...     559 
Madrazo  v.  Wilks  -  -  -     222 

Manning  v.  Napp  -  -  -      719 

Marsden  v.  Stansfield  -  1098 

Mayhew  v.  Locke    ...     I95 
Middleton  v.  Snicer  -  -     719 

Money  y.  Leach       ...     383 
Moore  y.  James  and  others  -     338 

Mostyn  y.  Fabrigas  -  -        70 

Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  East  India 

Company  -  -  ~        70 

Pawlett  v.  The  Attorney  General    -     274 
Beading*s  Case        -  -  -     130 

Reg.  V.  Archbishop  of  York  -      720 

Beg.  y.  Dent  -  -  -     103 

Beg.  y.  Morgan      ...   1001 
Beg.  y.  Stratton      -  -  -     566 

Beg.  V.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  343  349 


Bex  V.  Ambler 
Bex  y.  D*Eon 
Bex  y.  Depardo 
Bex  y.  Edmonds 
Bex  y.  Geach 
Bex  y.  Harris 
Bex  y.  HeUham 
Bex  y.  Kirkford 
Bex  y.  Taylor 


Bex  y.  The  Justices  of  Carnarvon  - 
Bex  y.  The  Justices  of  Kent 


'   1092 

-  628 

-  32 

-  964 

-  145 

-  1038 

-  31 

-  1098 
568 


464, 
502 
501 
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CASES  OOMKEKTED  UPON-coni. 

Bex  V.   TAc  Churchwardens  of  St. 

Peter's,  Thetford         -  -     463 

Hex  y.  Thistletoood  -  ^     §62 

i?«r  ▼.  Twyn  -  -     1038, 1062 

Rex  y,  Weldon        -  .    1091 

Shaftesbury's  Case,  Lord  -  -     400 

Standen  ▼.  Standen  .  96,  97 

StockdaU  V.  Hansard         330,  349,  361, 

368,  39^ 

5tcan  anc?  Jefferey*s  Case  -  -  566 

FerdoB  ▼.  Topham  -  -  -  357 

Tr«c*6»  T.  Clutterhuck  -  341 

WithipoU's  Case,  Sir  William  -  565 

CENTEAL  CBmnrAL  GOUBT— 

Note  on  the  history  of  -  -  1135 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  ABBAT- 

It  is  good  grouDd  of  challenge 
that  the  sheriff  has  selected  the 
jurors  on  the  panei  on  account 
of  their  rebgion.  Jieg,  v. 
O'Doherty       -  -     831 

A  great  disproportion  between  the 

number  of  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  jurors'  book  of  the  year  and 
on  the  panel  may  be  evidence 
of  selection  on  account  of  reli- 
gion.    Ibid,      .  -  -     831 

but  the  mere  fact  of  a  disproportion 

existing  is  not  sufficient  eiri< 
dence.    Beg,  v.  Mitchel  -     599 

The   religion   of  each  juror  must 

be  strictly  proved.  Beg.  v. 
(TVohertg        -  -  -     183 

Challenge  stating  that  sheriff  has 

not  chosen  the  panel  indiffer- 
ently and  impartially,  bad  for 
generality  .  -  -   HQl 

CHALLENGES,  PEBEMPTOEY- 

Right  to,  in  non-capital  felo- 
nies.    Grot/  V.  Beg.     -  -      Ug 

CHALLENGE  FOB  CAUSE— Chal- 

leuge  that  juror  being  a  burgess 
and  liable  to  be  rated  for  defi- 
ciency on  the  borough  fund 
was  interested  in  conviction,  on 
account  of  charter  granting 
felons'  goods  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, bad.    Beg,  v.  Martin       -     925 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  jurors 

not  ground  of  challenge  unless 
proceeding  from  ill-will — must 
be  proved  aliunde.    Ibid,         -     925 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS- C?«enis€ry^ 

Power  of  Governor  to  deport 
aliens — Uight  of  Bailiff  and 
Jurats  to  confer  with  Governor 
— Registration  of  writ  of  par- 
don in  Royal  Court  unnecessaiy 
— Improper  use  of  force  by  * 
Governor  to  enforce  orders.  In 
re  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of 
the  Boyal  Court  of  Guernsey  -      159 

Jersey^Poy^er  of  Royal  Court  to 

commit  for  contempt — Habeas 
corpus  runs  to.  In  re  Carus 
WUson-  -  -  -188 


CHABTIST8: 

Meeting    on   Clerkenwell    Green, 

May  29,  1^48    -  -        724,  776 

Night  procession  dicipersed  by  police    744 

— proclamation  against  -  -  744^ 

—  Meeting  at  Bonner^s  Fields,  June  4, 
1848.    Speech  by  Ernest  Jones 

791-796 

Meeting  at  Ashton,  July  10,  1848. 

Speech  by  M'Douall     -  -    1126 

Charge  of  Patteson,  J.        -  -     760 

— —  National  Charter  Association  -  792n 
Sentences  on           --          -            -      817 

COLONIAL  lUDGE— Amotion  of^ 
under  22  Geo.  8.  t.  75.,  bad  for 
absence  of  notice  of  proceed- 
ings.     Willis  V.  Gipps  -  -      311 

-^—  What  will  justify  removal  of.    In 

re  the  Island  of  Grenada,  &c.  -    1107 

COLONIES— As  to  the  power  of  Crown 
to  sever  and  unite  colonies 
where  constitution  derived  from 
Governor's  commission  and  in- 
structions. In  re  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton     ...     283 

COMPASSING— Compassing  to  depose 
the  Queen,  &c.,  and  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen.  See 
Trkabon  Fblony. 

Evidence  of.    Ibid. 

CONFIEMATION    OF  BISQOF- 

See  Bishop. 

C0NG£   D'fiLIB£~See   Beg,  v.   the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury        -    409 

CONSECBATION  OF  BISHOP       -    ib. 
CONSPIBACY  —  See    Treason    Fk- 

LONT;   COHPAflSINO. 

CONSTABLES— See  Bior. 

Special  constables  of  1848  referred 

to         .  .  .  -     761 

CONTEMPT.  Commitments  for,  by 
competent  court,  habeas  corpus 


refused 

•  may  be  shown  by  manner  as  well  as 
words    -  -  -  . 


184 

t6. 
961 


—^  by  publications  during  trial 

See  pRiYiLBOB  OF  Parliament. 

CONTINUANCES- Abolition  of      -  552ii 

OOEONEE— Appointment  of,  in  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  vested  in  Duke. 
Jewison  v.  Dyson  -  -  1 

CBOWN.  Power  of,  to  appoint  Bishops. 
Beg.  v.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury    -  -     409 

^— as  to    severing  and  um'ting 

Colonies.  In  re  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton    -  -  -     283 

—  —  to  delegate  appointment  of 
Coroners,  but  not  of  Judges. 
Jewiam  y.  Dyson        -  -         1 
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to  authorize  or  ratify  acts  of 

state  against  foreignen.    Buton 

y.  Denman        ...     535 
— to  create  a  port.     Mayor  of 

Exeter  y,  Warren         -  -    1104 
Bight  to  6011a  vacantia  of  deceased 

persons.    Dyke  v.  Walford      -     699 

GROWN  AKD  GOVEBNXENT 
SECURITT  ACT.    n  &  12 

Vict.    c.    18.       See    Tbbabon 
Fkloky. 

declabahon  against  in- 
terest—see  Evidence. 

DEMURRER— Right  to  plead  over  in 

felony   -  -  -  -  626n 

— ^  Form  of  judgment  on  demurrer  to 
bad  plea.    See  Infokmation. 

deportation  of  ALIENS-See 

Channel  Islands. 
No  power  to  deport,  in  England      -     172 

DUCHY   OP    CORNWALL— Tenure 

of.      See     liord     Abinger    in 
Jewison  v.  Dyson         -  -        17 

DUCHY     OP    LANCASTER- Ap 

pointmeut  of  Coroners  in,  vested 
in  Duke.    Jewison  v.  Dyson    -  1 

— —  Bight  of  Duke  to  bona  vacantia  of 
persons  dying  in  the  Duchj. 
Dyke  ▼.  W(d/ord  -  -     699 

ELECTION— See  Indicthent. 

EVIDENCE— Declarations  of  deceased 
persons  —  Declaration  against 
interest — Interest  must  be  pecu- 
niary— Declaration  post  litem 
motam — Foreign  Law,  witness 
peritus  virtute  officii.  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  -       79 

See  Peerage  ;  Tjleason  Felony. 

EXTRADITION ->  Discharge  of  pri- 
soner committed  for,  under  de- 
fective warrant.  Ex  parte  Besset   1104 

—  American  Treaty  of  1842,  not  retro- 
spective.   Ex  parte  Clinton     -  1105 

PELONY  —  Peremptory   challenge   in 

non-capital.      Gray  v.  Beg.     -     118 
— «  Bight  to  plead  over  in         -  -  625ll 

Accessory  after  the  fact,  sentence  on    1116 

See  Tbbabon  Felony. 

POREIGN  SOVEREIGN— No  action 
lies  against  foreign  sovereign, 
who  is  also  a  British  subject, 
for  acts  done  in  sovereign 
character  abroad — guare  as  to 
acts  done  in  character  of  sub. 
ject  here.  Duke  of  Brunswick 
V.  Kifig  of  Hanover      -  -        33 

Action  against,  cases  as  to  -  -    33n 

Action  by,  cases  as  to         -  -     53n 

-^  British  subject.    See  above,  and     -    65n 
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POREIGN  SOVEREION-con^'fiueil. 

Plea  to  action  against,  bad  for  not 

stating  that  the  defendant  was 
sovereign  at  the  dat«  of  action. 
Munden  v.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick 4Q3 

POREIGNER- See    Act    or    State 

AGAINST;  MuilDER;  NATURALI- 
ZATION, 

FRANCHISE— See  Coroner. 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC— Address  of 

Irish  Confederation  to  -  -     5g2 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848 

— Beferences  to      -    545n,  748,  840 

GOVERNOR  OP  GUERNSEY-See 

Channel  IslaniVa. 

GUERNSEY— See  Channel  Islands. 

HABEAS  CORPUS -Buns  to  Jersey. 
Will  not  bo  quashed  for  matter 
properly  returnable  to.  Com- 
mitment by  competent  court 
cannot  be  questioned  on.  In 
re  Varus  Wilson  -     lg3 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS-See  Privi- 
lege OF  Parliament. 

INDICTMENT  —  Information  after. 
Se<;  Information. 

Joinder    of    counts  for    seditious 

words,  unlawful  assembly,  and 
riot.  Crown  not  j^ut  to  election, 
unless  embarrassmg.  Beg.  v. 
Fussell  -  -     "^     . 

—  Joinder  of  counts  for  compassing  to 

depose  the  Queen,  &c.,  and  for 
compassing  to  levy  war,  &c. 
Beg.  V.  Mitchel 

No  right  to  copy  of,  in  Treason 

Felony.     Ibid.- 

Use  of  "  felonious  "  in.    Martin  ▼. 

Beg.     .  -  .  - 

INFORMATION- Pleas  to,  that  the 
defendant  had  been  indicted  for 
the  same  offence,  and  a  nolle 
prosequi  entered,  and  that  the 
indictment  was  still  pending, 
held  bad  on  demurrer.  Bea.  v. 
Mitchel  -  .  - 

On  demurrer  claiming  final  judg- 
ment to  bad  plea.  Court  may 
give  right  judgment  of  Be- 
spondeat  Ouster 

INTEREST— Declaration  against.  See 

BVIDENCB. 

INTESTACY  -  Of  basta«i.  See 
C'rown. 

IRELAND  —  Proceedings  against 

Charles  Gavan  DuflPy  for  sedi- 
tious libel,  April  28,  1846         -      303 

—  Irish    Confederation    founded    by 

seceders  from  Bepeal  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  18,  1847 
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599 
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545 
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IB:ELAJXD— continued. 

Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage 

Act  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  2.)  -   1108 

Limerick,    Ennis,    and    Clonmel 

Special  Commissions,  January 

1848      ...  -    1108 

-  First  number  of  John   MitchelV 

United  Irishman,  Feb.  IS  -  545n 
Meeting  of  Irish  Confederation  to 

vote  address  to  French  Kepnb- 

lic,  March  1 5  -  -  -  582 
Treason  Felony  Act  (11  &  12  Vict. 

c.  12.)  passed  April  22  -  -  599lL 
MitchcPs  Limerick  speech,  April  29     602 

-  Proceedings   against    Mitchel  for 

seditious  libels  in  the   United 
Irishman,  May  8-10    -  -     545 
Mitchel's  arrest  for  felony.  May  IS     570 

Trials    of    Smith    O'Brien    and 

Meagher  for  seditious  speeches 
at  meeting  of  March  15,  May 
15-17    -  -  -  -     571 

Trial  of  Mitchel  for  treason  felony. 

May  22-27       -  -      599 

First  number  of    John    Martin's 

Irish  Felon  newspaper,  June  24     993 

First  number  of  O'Doherty  and 

Williams*  Irish  Tribune,  July  1  849 
Arrest  of  Martin,  O'Doherty,  Duffy, 

&c.,  for  felony,  July  8,  9  893,  987 
Proclamation  for  surrender  of  arms, 

July  18  -  -  1042n 

Habeas  Corpus    Act    suspended, 

July  26  -  -  1033IL 
Outbreak  at  Ballingarry,  co.  Tippe- 

rary,  July  29  -  -  -  598 
Trial  of  Kevin  laod  O'Doherty  for 

treason  felony,  Aug.  9,  Aug.  17, 

Oct.  30  -  -  -     831 

■         Trial  of  John  Martin  for  treason 

felony,  August  14         -  -     925 

IBISH  FELON,  THE,  NEWS- 
PAPER—See  Beg.  V.  Martin     925 

IBISH  TRIBUNE,  THE,  NEWS- 
PAPER —  See  Beg.  v. 
G'Doherty        -  -  -     881 

JERSEY — See  Channel  Islands. 
JOINDER  OP  OOTJNTS— See  Indiot- 
ifENT  and  Tbbason  Felony. 

JUDGMENT— S'orm  of,  on  demurrer 
to  bad  plea .   See  Infosmation. 

Form  of  judgment  of  transportation. 

Martin  v.  Reg.  -  -     925 

JUDGE — See  Colonial  Judge. 

JUDICIAL  OPPICER— Crown  cannot 
delegate  appointment  of.  Jewi- 
son  V.  Dyson     -  -  -  1 

•— —  See  CoLONL&L  Judges. 

JURISDICTION— See  MuHDEK  and 
Foreign  Sovereign. 

JUROR — See  CHAIiLBNGK. 


JURY  PANEL— See  Challbkob  to 
THE  Array. 

JUSTIFICATION— See  Libel. 

LANCASTER— See  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

LEVYING  WAR -Compassing  of. 
See  Trbason  Felony. 

LIBEL — ^Justification  of,  under  6  &  7 
Vict.  c.  96.  not  pleadable  in 
seditious  or  blasphemous  libels. 
Reg.  V.  Gavan  Duffy  -  -     303 

LORDS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY- 

Batification  bj  Crown  of  Acts 
of  State  against  foreigner, 
through.    See  Ratification. 

MANDAMUS— Would  go  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  if  ob- 
jectors at  confirmation  of 
Bishop  improperly  refiised  a 
hearing.  Reg.  v.  Archhishofp  of 
Canterbury       ...     409 

See  Bishop. 

MARRIAGE— See  Royal  Mabru^ge 
Act. 

MILITARY   FORCE  — Use   of,  by 

Governor  of  Guernsey  to  en- 
fafce  obedience  to  his  orders     -     199 

MURDER  of  Foreigner  by  British 
subject  abroad  indictable  under 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  81.  s.  7.  Reg,  v. 
Azzopardi        -  -  -       21 

of  British  officer  and  crew  in  charge 

of  foreign  slave  ships  informally 
captured  by  foreign  crew,  not 
indictable  under  4  &  5  Will.  4. 
c.  36.  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2.  Reg. 
V.  Serva 


NATION,  THE,   NEWSPAPER 

See  Reg.  v.  Gavan  Duffy 

NATURALIZATION  ~  Foreign 
-woman  marrying  British  subject 
before  the  Katnralization  Acts 
not  thereby  naturalized.  Count 
de  WaWs  Case 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI— Puts  an  end  to 

indictment.    Reg,  v.  Mitchd    - 

NOTICE— Proceedings  against  party 
bad  for  urant  of — required  by 
the  ''laws  of  God  and  man." 
See  dictum  of  Fortescue,  J.,  in 
Bentley*s  Case,  and  other  au- 
thorities ... 

NOVA  SCOTIA— Amiezation  of  Cape 
Breton  to.  See  In  re  the  IsUmd 
of  Cape  Breton 

OLD  BAILEY— See  Centbal  Ceimi- 
nal  Coukt. 

OPEN  AND   ADVISED   SPEAK- 

INGh— Alderson,  B.,  on  Treason 
Felony  by         - 


197 
-  303 
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OUTLAWBT— Sentence  revened  after 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 
Tynte  v.  Reg,  (in  error)  -    UQS 

bars  peerage  claim  until  reversed. 

Wharton  Peerage  Ciaim  -   1103 

PANEL — See  Challenob  to  the 
Ahrat. 

PAEDOK— Kegistration  of,  in  Channel 

Islands  unnecessary     -  -      159 

PARLIAMENT-— See  Pbiyilbos  of. 

PEERAGE— 'Sfu^^ex  Peerage  Claim. 
See  Royal  Masbiaob  Act. 

Peerage  by  writ    and  sitting    in 

2  £dw.  6.— Claim  cannot  b^ 
prosecuted  until  judgment  of 
outlawry  reversed.  Wharton 
Peerage  Claim  -  -  -  HQS 

-  Evidence  on  loss  of  patent.    Illegi- 

timacy by  non-access.  Saye 
and  bde  Peerage  Claim  -   1126 

— —  Ancient  Scotch  Peerage.  Evidenpe 
in  absence  of  patent.  Transfer 
and  surrender  of  Scotch  Peer- 
ages before  the  Union.  Craw- 
ford and  Lindsay  Peerage 
Claim    -  -  -  -  1126 

Scotch  Peerage.    Evidence  in  ab- 

sence of  patent.  Forfeiture  on 
death  of  peer  leaving  eldest  son 
attainted.  Perth  Peerage  Claim   1126 

PETITION  QP  EIGHT-Held  not  to 

lie  to  recover  compensation  out 
of  money  paid  over  by  France 
under  treaties  of  1814  and  1815 
and  dealt  with  by  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  81.  Reg,  v.  Baron  de  Bode  -     237 

Procedure  at  Common  Law.    Ibid,     237 

Crown  fiat  -  -  -      248,  248ll 

Judgment  on  -  -  -  26811 

PIRACY — ^Treaty  alone  cannot  make 
slave  trade  piracy.  Reg,  v. 
Serva  and  others  -  -     197 

PLACITA  DE  QUO  WARRANTO 

— Cited  in  Jewison  v.  Dyson  -  3 

PLEADING— See  Indictment;  In- 
roBMATioN;  Libel;  Foreign 

SOVBEBION.  \ 

POLICE— See  Chabtists  j  Riot. 

POPEy  The — Part  in  appointing  bishops 
before  25  Hen.  8.  c  20.  Reg, 
V.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  -     409 

PORT— Power  of  Crown  to  create  port, 

Ac.  Mayor  of  Exeter  Y,  Warren   1104 

PRACTICE— See  Attorney  Gene- 
ral} Indictment;  Informa- 
tion. 

PRAKUNIRE— Under  25  Hen.  8. 
c.  20.  See  Reg,  v.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury   -  -     409 

PRXROGATIYE— See  Crown. 


PRISONER— Application    to  sit  hy 

counsel  refused  -  -   1103 

PRiyiLEGEbF  PARLIAKBNT- 

Bight  of  House  of  Commons  to 
enforce  the  attendanee  of  wit- 
nesses and  persons  charged  with 
contempt  —  Speaker's  warrant 
to  be  judged  by  rule  applicable 
to  process  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  Howard  v.  Gosset  -  319 
PUBLIC  MEETING— See  Unlawful 

*       ASBBMBLT. 

PtJBLICATIONS  DURING  TRIAL 

— When  contempt.  Reg.  v. 
Martin  -  -  -     961 

QUEBEC— Sarly  constitution  of  -     398 

RATIFICATION  hy  Crown  of  Act  of 
State  against  foreigner  protects 
officer  from  action.  Buron  v. 
Denman  ...     525 

need  not  be  expressed  under  Great 

Seal,  through  Secretary  of 
Stale  or  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, good.    Ibid.    -  -     543 

REBECCA     RIOTS -See     Cardiff 

Special  Commission,  1843         -    UOl 

RESPONDEAT    OUSTER -Court 

may  give  judgment  of,  on  de- 
murrer to  plea  praying  final 
judgment.     Reg,  v.  Miichel     -     545 

RIGHT  OF  REPLY— See  Attorney 
General. 

RIOT  —  Persons  assaultiuj^  constables 
engaged  in  dispersug  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  are  guilty  of  riot, 
and  persons  counselling  and 
procuring  such  assaults  are 
guilty  of  riot,  though  not  pre- 
sent at  the  assaults.  Reg,  v. 
WillioMS  '        -  .  -     775 

See  also  Reg.  v.  Sharpe  -    1185 

ROTAL  COURT  OF  GUERNSEY- 

See  Channel  Islands. 

ROYAL  CARRIAGE  ACT-ia  .G«o. 
S.  c.  11.  applies  to  marriages 
contracted  abroad.  Sussex 
Peerage  Claim  -  -       79 

Lord  Eldon  on        -  -  -     84n 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE-Hatifica- 

tion  by  Crown  of  Act  of  State 
against  foreigner  through.  See 
Batification. 

SEDITION— Crampton,  J.,  on  -  -  59111 
Definition  of  Criminal  Law  Com- 
missioners cited           -           -     727 

SEDITIOUS  LIBEL— See  Libel. 

SEDITIOUS  WORDS— Expressions 
intended  and  tending  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  to 
produce  hatred  and  contempt  of 
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SEDITIOUS  WORDS— con/miierf. 

the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  to  induce  unlawful  resist- 
ance, are  seditious  -p-  On  .  an 
.indictment  for  uttering  sedi- 
tious words,  all  the  words  set 
out  need  not  he  proved,  hut  only 
so  many  of  them  as  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  constitute  * 
the  crime.  Beg.  v.  Ftuaell  -  723 
— ^—  See  also  R^.  v.  O'Brien  and  Reg. 
V.  Meagher,  Reg.  v.  Jones,  Reg. 
y.  M^Douall        -        ^1,  783, 1126 

SEBJEAITT'AT-ABMS  —  Attending 
the  House  of  Commons,  action 
against.    See  Tbespass. 

SLAVE  TRADE— Prosecution  under 

5  Geo.  4.  c.  1  IS.  Reg.  v.  Zulueta  1102 

—  cannot  he  made  piracy  by  treaty 

only.'    Reg,  v.  Serva    - 

murder  of  British  officer  .and  crew 

by  crew  of  foreign  slave  ship 
unlawfully  captuiSd 
p— -  Captain  Denman's  proceedings  for 
suppression  of.    Bunm  v.  Den- 
man      -  -  -  - 

ratified  by  Lords  .Palmerston 

•  and  J.  Russell  •  -   .        - 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  - 

See    Act    op     State    AOAniST 

-  FOBXIGNSl^ 

SOVEREIGK— -See    Foueion    Sove- 


197 


1*6. 


525 

532 
534 


SFEAEJ3R  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
GOMMOKS—See  PaiviLBQE 
ov  Parliament. 

SPECIAL      COMMISSJONS-Car. 

diff,  October  1848  -  -   UQl 

Limerick,    Ennis,    and    Clonmel, 

January  1848  -  -  -   HQg 

STATE — See  Act  of  State  against 

FOREIGNEB. 

STATUTES  REFERRED  TO:— 

3  Edw.  1.  c.  10.— Coroner    3,  7,  Q,  12, 14 

4  B&w.  I.- Office  of  Coroner  -  3 
It  Edw,   1.  c.  19. -^Admtntsiration 

of  Estates         -  702,  708, 716 

25  Edw.  3.  c.  22. — Provisors  -    422 

25  Edw.  3.  St.  6.  c.  I. -^Benefice       -    489 
28  Edw.  3.  c.  6. — Election  of  coro- 
ners     -  -  -9,10,16,17 
81  Edw.  S.  c.  11. — Administration 

of  Estates  703,708,718 

21  Hen.  8.  c.  6.  ss.  8,  4.— Adminis- 

tration of  Estates         -  -     703 

22  Hen.  8.  c.  U.—ChaUenges     119, 120, 

129,135,139,151,155 
38  Hen.  8.  c.  9.  s.  1  .—Bishop :  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  -  -     451 

23  Hen.  8.  c.  20.  s.  1. — First  Fruits  t 
Appointment  of  Bishops      453,  458 


48411,  4Mi 


STATUTES  REFERRED  TO— continued. 

25  Hen.  8.  c.  19. — Canons :  Crown : 

See  of  Rome       -  438,  458,  470 

c.  20.  s.  5.  —  Bishop  :   First 

Fruits:  See  of  Rome  409,412,416, 

419,  424, 429,  436, 441, 487, 489. 

500,  506; 

28  Hens  8.  c.  15. —  Offences  on  the 

High  Seas :  Piracy      -    28,  29,  221 

38  Hen.  8.  c.  23. — Criminal  Law  : 
Treason  and  murder  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown    22,  27,  28lL 

30,131,136,140,154 

1  Edw.  6.  0.  2.— Election  of  Bishops   423, 

449, 455,  491 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  8.  ss.  9fll^-5e« 

of  Rome         -  .419,  447, 454, 495 

1  Eliz.  c.  1. 88.  7, 10. — Act  of  Supre- 

macy   .     419,  447, 454, 469,  495 

2  Eliz.  c.  4.  Qlrish}.— Bishops   422,  424. 

491 

13  Elix.  c.  I.— Treason  -  -  658n 
43   Eliz.   c.   8. — Administration  of 

Estates-  -  -  -,    703 

10  &   11  Cha.  1.  c.  9.   (^IHshy— 

Challenge  121, 124, 125, 129, 139, 
«  149 

18  Cha.  2.  c.  l.^Treason  -  658lL,rl038ll 
22  &  23  Cha.  2.  c.  IQ.—  The  Statute 

of  Distributions  .  -  703,  709 
31  Cha.  2.  c.  2.— Habeas   Corpus 

Act,  1679  .  183,189,190 

4  &  5  Anne  c.  16. — Naturalization 

of    descendants    of    Electress 

Sophia  -  -  -  -     52ll 

7   Anne    e.   12. —  The    Diplomatic 

Privileges  Act,  1708     -      38,  58,  71 

6  Geo.    1.  c.  5.  —  Dependency    of 

Ireland  on  Great  Britain        •  662ll 

7  Geo.  3.  c.  59.  —  Massachusetts 

Charter  -  -  -  295n 

12  Geo.  3.  c.  11. — Royal  Marriage 

Act,  1772  -         79,  86, 107, 112 

14  Geo.   3.   c.  45. — Suspension  of 

New  York  Legislature-  -  295lL 

c.  83. — Quebec  Act     -  -  298X1 

22  Geo.  3.   c.  53. — Repeal  of  Act 
for  securing  depemtency  of  Ire- 
land    -  -  .  -  663n 
c.  n.— Patent  Office  Act    311,  313, 

316 

28  Geo.  3.  c.  2%.— Renunciation  Act  663n 
31  Geo.  3.  c.  n.— Canada  Act  296,  299 
36  Geo.  3.  c.  7.— Treason  Act,  1795    638, 

997, 1092 

42  Geo.  3.  e.  92.— i4/t«w     -  -     27n 

48  Geo.  3.  c.  155.— ^/t€fM  -  -     27ll 

47  Geo.  8.  sess.  1.  c.  36.— Abolition 

of  Slave  Trade  -      223,  528n 

51  Geo.  3.  c.  2S.— Slave  Trade  -  528n 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  100,- Habeas  Corpus 

Act,  me  184,189,191 
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STATUTES  BBFEBBSB  TO -continued, 
57  Geo.  8.  c.  6.~rreiwon  Act,  1817  609ll, 


-  c.  58.  —  Murders  and  man- 
slanghters  abroad  26,  31 

59  G«o.  3.  c.  SI, -^dainu  of  Brituh 

gybjecU  on  France        237 ,  241, 244, 
254, 260, 266,  27d 

5  Geo.  4.  c.  nS.—Slave  Trade  Act, 

1824    -     104,200,202,218,223. 
528n,1102 

6  Geo.  4.  c.  bO^-^The  Juries  Act, 

1885    -  -  -        122,129 

7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  28. — Criminal  Law: 

Benefit  of  Clergy        117. 123, 126, 
138, 141, 155, 157 

7  A  8  G«o.  4.  c.  1  A,— Slave  trade, 

Brazil^  -  200,213,216 

9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  a.  1.— Trial  of  murder 
and  manslaughter  committed 
abroad  -  -  22,  28,  32, 104 

c.  54. —  Criminal  Law  (Ire- 
land) :  Benefit  of  Clergy    117, 123, 

137,138,155,156 

c.  88.— Tftc  Australian  Courts 

Act,  1828  -  313, 314, 316 

1  Will.  4.  c.  Zl.'-Mandamus  -  523n 

8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  91.  8.  11.— Jury 

(Irelaud)  -  -  -     616 

4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  86.— rAc  Central 

Criminal  Court  Act,  1834  197,  234 
6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  6.— Slave  trade, 

Spain  .         -       527,528n,536 

c.  76. — Newspaper  Registra- 
tion Act       .     874,909,917,1049 

—^  c.  114. —  Prisoners*    Counsel 

Act      -  .  -  .    122 

8  &   4  Vict.  c.  86.  —  The  Church 

Discipline  Act,  1840    -      451,  503n 

6  8c  7  Vict.  c.  67.  b.  2. — Mandamus    452, 

46711,  503n,  523n 

c.    75.  —  .Extradition    with 

France  •  -        27X1,1104,1105 

c.  76,— 'Extradition  with  United 

States  -  -  -  -  1105 


3oa 


-  c.  96.  8.  e.—The  Libel  Act, 
1848  (Lord  CampbelVs  Act)    - 


c.  98.— 7%e  Slave  Trade  Act, 

1843     -         -  89,104,528n 

7  8f  8  Vict.  c.  2,^Central  Criminal 

Court:  Sea     -  -  197,234 
c.  66.  8.  16,— Extradition       -    1125 

8  &  9  Vict.  c.  122.— 5/ar«  Trade, 

BrazU-  -  .  -     215 

11  8t  12  Vict.  c.  12 — The  Treason 

Felony  Act,  1848       599.  656ll,  831. 

924, 925,  lOSd 

c  42.—  The  Indictable  Of- 
fices Act,  1848  -  .   384ll 

c.  78.— rAe  Ooiofi  Caees  Act, 

1848     .  -  .  .   1089 


STATX7TES  BEFERBEB  TO— confrmMri/. 

23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34.— Pe<»Vi<m*  of 

Right  -  -  -  2371>,268b 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.  «.   9.— rAe 

Offences  against  the  Person 
Act,  1861  :  Murder  and  man- 
slaughter committed  abroad      -      2111 

25  ac  26  Vict  c.  20,— Habeas  Corpus 

Act,  1862  -  -  -  184ll 

88  &  84  Vict.  c.  52.— Extradition 

Act,  mo  -    2711,110411 

44  &  45  Vict  c.  59.  8.  6.— Petitions 

of  Right  -  -  -   237b 

46  8c  47  Vict.  c.  3.  s.  3. — Explosive 

Substances  Act,  1883  -  -      22n 

47  «c  48  Vict.  o.  71.  s.  B.—PeHtions 

of  Right  -  -  -  237b 

53  8c  54  Vict.   c.  S2,— Cession  of 

Heligoland       -  -  -   301  n 

&   58   Vict.   c.   eo.— Merchant 


67 


Shipping  Act,  1894 


22n 


TRAirSPOETATIO]f--Fomi  of  jadg- 

ment  of.    Reg,  ▼.  Martin        -     925 

TREASON   FELONY  —  lodictmeDt 

under  11  &  12  Vict  c.  12.    See  599n 

—  GompasBing  to  raise  a  general  in- 

sarrection  for  a  general  purpose 
is  compassing  to  levy  war. 
Reg.  Y,  0*Doherty       -  .      831 

Indictment  for  compassing  to  levy 

war  in  order  to  force  Queen  to 
change  ^r  measures  and  coun- 
sels need  not  aver  the  particular 
measures  and  counsels.  Reg, 
y,Mitchel         .  -  -     599 

•^—  On  indictment  containing  counts 
for  compassing  to  depose,  8co., 
and  for  compassing  to  levy  war, 
&c.,  Court  will  not  put  Ciown 
to  election.     Ibid.        -  -      599 

—  Prisoner  not  entitled  to  copy  of  in- 

dictment or  jury  panel.     Ibid,  -      599 

—  Use  of  word  "  felonious  "  in  indict- 

ments for.  Reg.  v.  Martin  -  925 
— —  Evidence  that  prisoner  was  regis- 
tered proprietor,  &c.,  of  news- 
paper containing  incitements  to 
depose  the  Queen,  held  fninUi 
facie  evidence  against  him  of 
conspiring  to  depose  the  Queen. 
Reg,  y.  O'Doherty        -  -     831 

—  Evidence  that  registered  proprietor 

of  newspaper  knowingly  pub- 
lished incitements  to  depose  the 
Queen  is  evidence  against  him 
of  compassing,  &c.  Reg.  v. 
Martin  ...     935 

— ^  Semble  that  publications  amounting 
to  distinct  overt  acts  of  treason 
felony  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence unless  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment    Reg,  V.  Martin       -     925 

'^—  Charge  of  Alderson,  B.,  Liverpool, 

1848      -  -  -1127 
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TBEATY-'CaiiDOt  per  se  make  slave 
trade  piracy  or  unlawful.  Reg. 
T.  Serva,  Buron  ▼.  Denman    - 

197,  525 

—  Fetitioa  of  right  does  not  lie  to  re- 
cover compensation  out  of  funds 
paid  over  by  France  imrsuant 
to  treaty.  Reg,  v.  Baron  de 
Bode    -  -  -  - 


237 
301n 


526 


Power  of  Crown  to  cede  territory 

by  treaty — Mr.  Gladstone  on    - 

TRESPASS— By  foreigner  will  not  lie 
against  British  officer  for  acts  of 
State  done  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
diction  by  order  of  the  Crown, 
or  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Crown.     Buron  v.  Denman 

Against  Serjeant-at-Arms  attend- 
ing the  House  of  Commons. 
aoward  v.  Gosset         -  -     319 

TBIAL — Postponement  of         -  -     628 

—  Publications  during,  when  contempt     961 

TRIAL  AT  BAR— rn  the  Court  of 

Exchequer  in  Buron  v.  Denman     525 


UNITED IRISHMAN,      THE, 

NEWSPAPER-See  Reg.  v. 
Mitchel  -545,549 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY— A  meet- 
ing convened  for  the  purpose  of 
uttering  and  listening  to  sedi- 


UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY— «m/iMtted. 
tious  language  exciting  to  vio- 
lence and  resistance  to  law  is 
an  unlawful  assembly,  so  far 
as  parties  calling  or  attending 
it  for  that  purpose  are  con- 
cerned. Reg,  V.  Fuasell,  Reg. 
v.  Jones  -       723,  783 

— —  Charge  of  Patteson,  J.,  on,  1848    -      760 


VENIRE  DE  NOVO— Judgment  of, 
where  peremptory  challenges 
disallowed         -    '        -       158, 158ll 


WAR— Compassing  to  levy.    See  Tuba- 
BON  Felony. 

WARRANT,    SPEAKER'S  -  See 

Pbivileob  of  Parliament. 

whiteboy  acts  - 

Trials  for  offences  against   - 

WILL — Statements  in,  when   evidence 
of  fact  -  -  -  - 

WITNESSES-I 


jht  of  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enforce  attendance  of. 
Howard  v.  Gosset 

WORDS— When  overt  acts  of  treason  - 
See  Seditious  Wo&ds. 

WRIT  OF  ERROR— Where  peremp- 
tory challenges  disallowed. 
Gray  v.  Reg.y  Martin  v.  Reg. 
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